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AN  EXCHANGE  OF  CONFIDENCES. 

€xni^  stranger  tl^an  Jfution. 


By  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

[Y  story  opens  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1874. 

In  the  hoUow  area  of  a  bold  eminence, 

somranded  by  high  banks,  stands  the  venerable 

nrins  of  the  castle — of  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk. 
602 


Upon  the  north  side  of  the  castle  is  the  village  of 
Castle  Rising,  which  history  informs  us  is  of  such 
antiquity,  that  its  origin  is  unknown.  This 
much,  however,  is  knon^i,  that  until  it  was  dis- 
enft-anchised  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  it  sent 
two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  election  being  confined  to  the  mayor,  alder- 
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men,  rector,  and  the  owners  of  about  sixty  tene- 
ments, which  had  long  been  in  the  po^ession  of 
three  persons.  A  few  years  since,  Boniface  of 
the  "Black  Horse  "  was  fond  of  relating  his 
election  experiences  of  that  time,  when  the 
electors,  and  the  elected,  something  under 
twelve  in  number,  met  at  dinner  at  his  house  to 
celebrate  their  political  victories. 

The  castle  was  built  about  the  year  i  loo,  and 
pueen  Isabel  spent  ten  years  of  her  widowhood 
in  this  place,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  her 
son  Edward  III. 

Afterwards  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  subsequently 
passed  into  the  Berkshire  branch  of  that  illus- 
trious family. 

The  shell  of  the  castle  keep,  forming  a  large 
square  with  its  waifs  nine  feet  in  thickness  ;  is  an 
object  of  coii^iderable  interest.  Surrounded  by 
grassy  slopes,  that  are  sheltered  in  turn  by  over- 
hanging trees,  the  spot,  with  its  inviting  shade, 
is  much  sought  during  the  summer  by  ex- 
cursionists. 

Although  at  the  present  time  there  is  seldom 
seen  in  its  vicinity  anything  more  formidable 
than  ple^ure  parties,  and  pic-nic  baskets ;  yet 
it  is  evident  the  castle,  at  one  stage  of  its  history, 
had  been  a  formidable,  if  not  an  impregnable 
fortress. 

On  a  bright  sunny  afternoon  in  September, 
two  young  men,  at  that  happy  age,  when  a  walk 
of  twelve  miles  is  a  pleasuraUe  relaxation,  were 
slowly  rambling  amongst  the  ruins  here  briefly  de- 
scribed. Fassingup  the  grassyincline  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ruin,  and  seating  themselves  under 
the  sheltering  branches  of  a  tree,  they  lighted 
their  cigars,  and  prepacad  for  an  hour's  quiet 
enjoyment. 

Roger  Katsn,  the  eldier  of  the  two,  was  about 
twenty  three  years  o£  age  strong  and  lithe  of 
limb,  with  a  light  easy  movcmcnC  of  body  that 
showed  ciwaideral»le  acquaintance  with  out-door 
exercises;  Natur^ty  excitable,  and  impetuous, 
there  was  at  Hmes  a  flash  in  his  eyes,  that  pro- 
mised anything  bnt  pleasure  to  the  person 
posed  to  meet  him  in  an  unMendly  spirit.  But  at 
this  moment  there  was  a  certain  look  of  gravity 
in  his  face  that  showed  some  trouble,  or  dis- 
turbing influence  had  been  at  work  upon  his 
mind. 

Roger's  father  was  an  ofBcerin  the  army,  and 
leading  an  easy  life  at  home,  when  that  series  of 
political  blunders  occurred,  that  led  to  the 
Crimean  campaign.  Leaving  his  wife  and 
child  in  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  ihe 
bachelor  Squire  of  Blunborough  Hall,  he  formed 
one  of  the  gallant  six  hundred,  who  on  that 
bright  October  morning,  rode  into  the  Valley  of 
Death  at  Balaclava,  and  never  returned.  Roger 
therefore,  never  knew  his  father,  and  had  but 
little  recollection  of  his  mother —that  unfortunate 
lady,  never  recovering  from  the  shock  of  her 
husband's  death,  gradually  sank  under  a  linger- 
ing illness,  when  the  child  was  but  seven  years 
of  age. 

The  squire  who  dearly  loved  his  brother,  was 
for  some  time  inconsolable  for  his  double  loss, 
and  subsequently  his  whole  thoughts,  and  affec- 
tion, seemed  concentrated  on  we  orphan  boy. 


Several  maiden  ladies  who  had  ceased  to  keep  a 
record  of  their  ages,  and-  several  fascinating 
widows,  represented  to  the  squire  the  impolitic 
action  of  leaving  the  child  in  charge  of  a  domes- 
tic, and  suggested  the  desirability  of  a'lady  being' 
placed  over  his  establishment. 

The  squire  listened  attentively  to  their  advice, 
thanked  them  politely,  and  smiling  in  his  beard, 
went  on  his  own  course. 

Roger,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Chifney,  the 
housekeeper,  had  his  bodily  acquirements  well 
cared  for ;  and  as  he  was  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  Blunborough  estate,  he  was  received  with  a 
welcome  at  the  houses  of  the  resident  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  adjoining  estate  had  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  a  Mr.  Vernon,  a  man  who  had  made  a 
considerable  fortune  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades. 

He  was  a  widower  with  one  child,  a  little  girl ; 
and  hie  household  arrangements  were  super- 
intended by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sydney,  a  widow 
with  an  only  son,  the  t\^  cousins,  Fanny  Vernon, 
and  Adolphus  Sydney,  being  about  the  same 
age. 

Mr.  Vernon  upon  losing  his  young  wife,  m 
order  to  remove  his  daughter  into  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere,  had  purchased  the  estate  ad- 
joining Blunborough  Hall. 

At  firstthe  squire  deemed  it impossibleto recog- 
nize the  man  who  had  soiled  his  bands  by  trade  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  events  Roger  and  the  children 
became  companions,  andwhenthe  time  arrived  for 
Roger  to  be  sent  to  Cambridge,  it  was  agreed 
that  Adolphus  should  accompany  him.  Although 
the  squire  regretted  the  radicalism  of  the  age, 
that  was  gradually  bridging  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  useful  and  the  useless  man,  he  con- 
sented that  Roger,  who  was  a  few  years  the 
elder,  should  take  the  younger  boy  under  hts 
protection. 

One  incident  more,  and  I  return  to  the  thread 
of  my  story.  An  explosion  of  fire  damp  having 
occurred  in  one  of  Mr.  Vemon's  coal  pits,  that 
gentleman,  in  his  exertions  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  men  immured  in  the  mine,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
temerity.  The  consequence  was  that  Fanny 
Vernon,  upon  coming  of  age,  would  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  these  mines  of  wealth,  and  be  one  of 
the  richest  heiresses  of  the  day. 

Adolphus,  whom  we  left  seated  with  Roger  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  was  a  young  man 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  Something  beneath 
the  middle  height,  his  figure  was  noticable 
for  its  symmetry  of  form,  and  for  the  harmony  of 
colour,  and  perfect  fit  of  his  clothes.  With  a 
fair  face,  clear  of  care  or  trouble,  it  formed  a 
ffood  index  to  his  mind.  Free  from  the  vices  of 
Uie  age,  in  sound  health,  and  with  an  easy  flow  of 
language,  he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  joyous- 
ness. 

"And  do  you  think  those  gentlemen  of  the 
dark  ages  understood  a  little  about  making 
cement  and  putting  stones  together?"  said 
Adolphus,  following  up  some  preuous  remarks 
upon  the  subject. 

"  More  than  that,"  replied  Roger.  "I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  understood  a  good  deal 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  know.  Look 
at  that  gargoyle  yonderj  just  beneath  the 
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Inanch  of  the  tree  on  the  left.  See  the  dia- 
bolical grin  on  that  fellow's  face.  Is  there  any 
man  living  who  can  chop  out  such  an  expression 
with  a  few  strokes  of  his  chisel  ?  The  more  1 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  puzzled  to  find  out  in 
what  our  superiority  consists." 

"My  dear  boy,"  replied  Adolphus,  "you  are" 
in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  body  this  afternoon. 
In  your  wanderings  you  have  been  boxed  up  in 
some  wretched  third<rate  hotel,  with  nothing  but 
the  barmaid,  and  Bradshaw,  for  light  diversion. 
Facts  duplicate  thentselves — evil  communications 
you  know,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — knocking  about 
amongst  dried  bones,  and  stone  demons ;  you  are 
not  in  a  fitting  state  of  mind  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  oassmg  under  your  nose.  Think  of 
oar  Lorok  and  Commons,  and  then  pause  in 
admiratioo,  and  wonder.  The  curiosities  of  eur 
Law  Courts — crimes  classihed,  and  punishments 
worked  out  by  scale:  kicking  one's  wife  to 
death — six  weeks  imprisonment :  thrashing  a 
fellow  who  runs  ofif  with  your  wife — five  hundred 
pounds  :  knocking  over  a  troublesome  old  hare — 
seven  years  penal  servitude ;  and,  my  Roger, 
before  you  take  a  jaundiced  view  of  men,  women 
and  manners,  think  of  our  classical  literature, 
embodied  in  those  delightful  breaches  of  promise, 
and  divorce  reports ;  all  served  up  hot, 
every  morning  with  the  tea  and  toast — creme  de 
la  crime." 

"Apropos  of  newspapers,"  joined  in  Roger, 
"have  you  seen  the  report  this  morning,  that 
the  Reverend  W.  Brown,  of  Redwinter,  has 
j<nned  the  Catholic  Church  ?  " 

"Yes,"  returned  Adolphus  slowly.  "I  read  the 
detailed  account,  and  was  overcome  with 
emotion ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  no  fellow  can  understand.  All 
that  sort  of  thing  may  be  very  well  for  old  fo^es, 
but  Cor  young  fellows,  and  ^rls — more  especially 
girls— I  think  it  very  objectionable.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  an  idea  ' ' 

"Welcome  little  stranger." 

"  Now  that's  too  bad  of  you  ;  you  know  I  am 
studying  for  the  bar;  and  my  chances  of  the 
woolsack  depend  much  upon  my  eloquence, 
therefore  when  I  feel  a  fit  o!  the  divine— what  do 
yon  call  it,  coming  on  ;  ^ou  should  not  nifQe  the 
stream  with  your  small  jokes." 

"  I  admit  it,  Dolly ;  it  is  too  bad :  but  about 
this  idea— I  hope  it  is  clearer  than  your 
metaphor." 

"  Don't  chaff,  Roger.  My  idea  is,  that 
Catholic  girls  must  be  uncomfortable  people  to 
Uve  with.  Spend  a  long  time  in  church  you 
know,  and  then  go  home  and  snub  their  brothers. 
I  am  thankful,"  continued  Dolly  meditating, 
"  that  I  have  no  sisters  to  train  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go." 

"  My  opinion,  Dolly,  is  something  different  to 

Ears — with  all  due  respect.  I  am  afraid  I 
ve  lost  nearly  all  faith  in  Protestant  girls." 
"  My  dear  Roger,  let  us  have  no  invidious  com- 
parisons, or  1  shall  be  taking  you  out  for  an  early 
walk  on  Calais  sands.  But  about  this  conver- 
sion —  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  parson 
advandog  a  step  backwards  ?" 

"What my  thoughts  would  have  been  a  few 
weeks  ago/''^  replied  Roger,  "  is  widely  different 


to  what  they  are  at  this  moment.  My  feeling  is, 
that  a  cler{^man  who  makes  such  a  sacrifice  for 
conscience  sake,  is  deserving  the  nearest  respect 
to  veneration.  When  he  resigns  a  living  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  he  not  only  loses  a  good 
slice  of  his  income,  but  he  virtually  cuts  himself 
off  from  the  society  to  which  he,  4Dd  his  family, 
had  been  accustomed." 

"Would  you  have  any  objection  to  complete 
that  sermonette,  by  telling  me  when,  and  where, 
and  from  what  source  you  have  imbibed  your 
present  opinion  ?  " 

"  Knowing  and  appreciating  your  thirst  for 
useful  knowledge,  Dolly,"  replied  Roger.  "I 
will  tell  you  a  few  little  thiogs  that  have 
had  some  influence  upon  me.  When 
I  was  at  Brussels  a  few  days  ago,  I 
made  an  excursion  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
I  remember  the  date  quite  well.  It  was  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  from  some  cause  or 
other,  it  was  a  general  holiday  in  the  pUce.  I 
resisted  the  seductions  of  an  English  coachman, 
to  travel  by  his  conveyance,  and  instead  I  went 
bv  train  to  Groenendael,  upon  the  faith  in 
Murray,  that  the  station  was  but  a  few  minutes 
walk  from  Waterloo.  That  Murray  I  am  afraid 
will  have  much  to  answer  for.  The  journey  from 
the  station  through  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  was  at 
least  six  miles.  However  I  was  fully  repaid  for 
my  trouble,  as  I  fell  in  with  a  young  fellow  who 
had  been  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  myself. 
As  we  were  both  free  from  the  trammels  of 
English  etiquette,  without  knowing  each  other's 
names,  or  stopping  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of 
our  respective  grandfathers,  we  clasped  hands 
and  became  fast  friends.  I  found  afterwards  his 
name  was  Herbert  Joslyn,  and  curiousl/  enough, 
it  seems  he  has  friends  somewhere  about  this 
part.  If  I  understood  correctly,  he  is  a  civil 
engineer — at  any  rate  he  had  been  employed  as 
something,  upon  some  railroads  in  Austria ;  and 
havingcompleted  his  engagement  was  upon  a  semi- 
holdiday  ramble.  Of  course  we  did  the  field, 
and  the  Lion  Mount,  to  our  own  satisfaction. 
There  was  a  lot  of  holiday  people  about,  and  I 
was  rather  interested  in  a  stout  lady,  and  her 
husband,  whostruggled  after  us  up  the  steps  of  the 
mount— when  we  got  to  the  top,  the  lady  was 
some  distance  behind,  and  as  her  strength  began 
to  ^il  her,  I  gave  her  my  arm  and  landed 
safely.  Her  husband  who  api>eared  to  be  of  the 
journeyman  tailor  class,  raised  his  hat  and 
thanked  me  with  a  courtly  grace.  In  some  parts 
of  England  for  a  similar  act,  I  should  have  been 
met  with,  'Let  'un  be  lad,  t'ould  woman  can 
tak'  care  of  hersen.* 

"Towards  the  evening  we  looked  in  at  the 
farm  of  Hougoumont.  The  old  lady  at  the  farm, 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  party  of  girls,  and 
children,  and  after  we  had  been  cordially  pressed 
to  join  them,  we  learned  the  party  was  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  old  lady's  ffete  day.  We  joined 
them  willingly,  and  my  companion,  Tipon  hear- 
ing the  cause  of  the  assemblage,  spoke  a  few 
cabalistic  words,  and  the  ladies  of  the  company 
with  one  accord,  came  forn'ard  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead. 

"  The  ceremony  I  thought  vei^r  nice  ;  but  as 
some  of  the  company  were  girls  with  a  good  deal 
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of  age  in  them,  and  not  remarkable  for  good 
looks,  I  was  fain  to  admit,  that  even  this  had  its 
drawback.  I  learned  for  the  first  time,  that 
Joslyn  was  a  Catholic,  and  I  being  a  Protestant, 
was  out  of  the  running  altogether.  This  was  my 
first  introduction  into  Catholic  society.  In 
England  I  suppose,  Catholics  have  the  same 
cordial,  and  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other  ; 
but  for  myself,  I  have  never  met  with  such 
unsuspicious,  uncaleulating  friendship,  as  was 
shown  hy  those  Belgian  ladies. 

"  U|>on  the  whole,  the  party  was  most  enjoy- 
able with  onr  English  French,  and  their  Belgian 
French  the  Babel  of  fun  was  something  to  re- 
member. 

**  We  had  intended  to  push  our  journey  further, 
but  a  thunder  storm  coramg  on  upset  our  plans — 
Madame,  la  fermiere — fortunately  for  me  I 
forget  her  name,  as  it  scarified  my  throat  when  I 
tried  to  pronounce  it ;  this  lady  was  too  good  a 
Samaritan  to  allow  us  to  proceed,  and  accord- 
ingly found  us  sleeping  accommodation  for  the 
night.  Our  room  had  two  beds^  and  a  sanded 
floor,  with  windows  opening  upon  the  farmyard ; 
and  long  before  daylight,  we  had  a  concert  of 
cocks  andhens,  and  all  kinds  of  unheard  of  animals. 
The  night  was  warm,  and  we  had  no  inclination 
to  sleep,  and  amongfst  oth  -r  topics  of  conver- 
sation,! put  to  Joslyn  the  question,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  a  man  of  his  natural  good  sense, 
could  possibly  be  a  Catholic.  I  cannot  give  you 
all  the  details,  but  his  answer  considerably  sur- 
prised me.  This  opened  up  a  discussion  leading 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the 
cocks  and  hens  took  up  the  refrain. 

*•  I  had  prided  myself  upon  my  knowledge  of 
Catholic  practices,  and  was  annoyed  at  finding 
myself  cornered  upon  some  of  my  strongest 
points. 

"  Of  course  this  was  followed  on  several  days 
afterwards,  by  a  good  many  long  talks,  and  I 
was  awakened  to  the  fact,  that  toact  honestly,  and 
reason  logically,  I  was  bound  to  abandon  some 
of  my  stock  objections." 

"  And  so  I  suppose,"  said  Dolly,  "  this 
Joslyn  who  has  begun  to  corrupt  you,  will  push 
his  advantage ;  and  it  will  end  in  as  fine  a  fellow 
as  ever  rode  after  the  hounds,  being  conjured 
away  in  a  monk's  blanket  ?  Of  course  you  have 
heard  from  him  since  you  landed  upon  our  happy 
shores  ?  ** 

"Yes;  I  had  a  letter  this  morning,  asking 
amongst  other  things  if  I  could  join  him  at 
Christmas,  as  he  is  expecting  to  get  round  in 
time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Crab  Tree  Hall  near  Bury 
S.  Edmunas.  I  rather  think  it  is  a  farmhouse. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  Christmas  of 
that  sort?" 

"I  should  rather  think  I  do."  replied  Dolly 
laughing  with  boyish  glee  at  the  remembrance, 
"  why  once  when  a  small  boy,  I  was  sent  to  a 
farmhouse  for  my  Christmas  holidays,  and  to 
get  me  out  of  the  way.  I  was  snowed  up  for 
several  days,  and  I  neatly  emptied  the  apple 
chamber,  and  read  through  all  Uie  books  in  the 
house.  I  read  from  Leigh  Richmond's  '  Little 
Jane,'  up  to  'Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk/  and 
what  was  better,  I  believed  them  all." 

"  What  a  hapi7  little  boy  it  must  have  been." 


"  Happy  is  not  the  word.  It  was  glorious,  the 
books  marvellous,  and  I  don't  believe  them  now. 
Any  how,  I  am  satisfied,  one  book  was  as  much 
deserving  belief  as  the  other.  But,"  continued 
Dolly,  "apart  from  all  theological  finessing^ 
do  you  think  it  the  right  thing  to  be  dictated  to 
by  a  priest,  or  a  bishop,  or  by  anybody,  as  to 
when  you  shall  go  to  church,  and  upon  what  days- 
you  choose  to  eat  fish  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Dolly,"  replied  Roger,  "you  talk 
like  a  hardened  old  sinner.  When  a  man  has- 
once  satisfied  himself,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  true  church,  he  is  bound  to  believe  all  it 
teaches." 

Dolly  remained  quiet  for  a  fewminutes,  buried 
in  thought.  At  length  he  saidt  !' There  is 
some  show  of  reason  in  what  you  have  said,  and 
I  may  assume  you  would  not  have  committed 
yourself  to  such  an  opinion  unless  you  had  welt 
considered  the  subject.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is 
a  little  misanthropy  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  I 
hope  Roger,"  and  Dolly  straightened  himself, 
and  looked  his  companion  full  in  the  face,  "I 
hope  there  was  no  truth  in  that  rumour  a  year  or 
two  back  ?" 

Roger  removed  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and 
simply  nodded. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  I  am  so  sony,"  and  a  shade  of 
regret  passed  over  the  boy's  fair  face.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  you  know — only  fmm  report ; 
and  I  have  found  it  a  ^ood  plan,  with  all  un- 
pleasant reports ;  to  divide  them  by  three,  then 
subdivide  by  dx,  and  take  the  remainder  cum- 
grano  salt's.'" 

"Never  mind,  Dolly,"  replied  Roger,  "itwaa 
nothing,  it  was  a  knock  down  blow  certainly,  but 
I  don't  think  I  was  much  hurt." 

"  I  see  ;  you  pulled  yourself  together  and  came 
up  siriling." 

"It  is  but  a  short  story,  Dolly,  such  as  has 
been  repeated  in  every  age  since  that  playful 
episode  of  Leah  and  Rachel. 

"  You  remember  Louisa  Blanchard  when  but 
a  child— a  little  fairy  thing,  she  was  capable  at 
that  early  age  of  torturing  all  her  short  tunicked 
admirers.  I  don't  know  when  I  first  began  to 
love  her— it  seemed  almost  that  it  had  no  begin- 
ning. We  had  no  joys  nor  sorrows,  but  uier 
were  naturally  shared ;  and  of  course  we  vowed 
eternal  love  and  fideli^. 

"  In  theheight  of  this  fool's  paradise,  a  scheming 
old  aunt  took  her  to  a  friendly  house  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  threw  her  into  the  way  of  Sir  Charles 
Hardnut.  The  man  had  plenty  of  clods  and 
dirt ;  and  the  usual  result  followed.  He  was  fas- 
cinated with  her  good  looks,  and  she  fell  in  love 
with  his  acres,  viola  fout.*' 

"Don't,  Roger,"  exclaimed  Dolly.  "Don't 
do  that.  If  you  begin  talking  Clapham  French, 
you  are  in  a  worse  state  than  I  imagine ;  and 
what  age  were  you  when  this  little  affair  hap- 
pened f" 

"  I  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  nineteen." 

"What  a  good  job,"  returned  Dolly,  "you 
took  it  so  early,  with  the  measles  and  mooping 
cough,  and  other  juvenile  maladies." 

"  Idugh  by  all  means,  Dolly,  if  you  mil ;  but 
what  it  all  means  I  cannot  understand.  What 
advantage  has  she  gained ;  unless  bdng  tortured 
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nnder  a  cart-load  of  millineiy  constitutes  hap- 
pbess.  If  her  husband  were  a  gendeman,  or  she 
cared  anything  about  the  feUow,  there  would  be 
something  in  it ;  but  he  is  a  thorough  cad,  and 
irtieoever  I  see  the  little  beast  I  almost  become  a 
convert  to  Darwin's  flattering  theory." 

"And  what  did  your  uocle  think  of  all  this  ?  " 

•'My  uncle,"  replied  Roger,  "was  silent, 
apparently  content  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  but  from  circumstances  that  have  occurred 
since,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  You  know  my  uncle  has 
brought  me  up  from  childhood,  and  treated  me 
with  every  possible  kindness  as  his  own  son  ;  he 
is  now  extending  his  kindness,  by  procuring  me 
a  wife,  and  unless  I  interfere,  I  expect  to  awake 
some  morning  and  find  myself  married  by 
proxy." 

"  A  capital  plan  too — matrimony  made  easy — 
wedding  breakfast  tortures,  and  a  host  of  other 
disagreeables  avoided.  Roger,  your  uncle  is  a 
sensible  man ;  I  only  wish  I  had  some  ancient 
relative  half  so  obhgine.  Of  course  you  know 
the  lady?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  the  lady,"  returned  Roger  some- 
what bitterly.  "  She  is  everything  a  man  need 
desire ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  most  men 
deserve.  The  facts  are  thus :  ray  uncle  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  nine  acred  spinney  that  lies 
between  his  two  fields  Lumber  Tufts,  and  May 
Down,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  happy 
arrangement  to  marry  me  to  the  fair  owner  of 
this  property." 

"My  cousin  Fanny,"  said  Dolly  in  a  thick 
voice,  puffing  furiously  at  his  cigar.  "  When  is 
It  to  be?" 

"  When  is  what  to  be?" 

"  Why,  this  union  of  hearts  and  acres— this 
combination  of  fields,  and  woods,  and  goods, 
and  chattels.  Pshaw !  I'm  disgusted  with 
everything,"  exclaimed  Dolly  pitching  the  end  of 
his  cigar  savagely  from  him,  and  throwing  him- 
self l^ck  upon  the  grass,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  hat  over  his  face. 

Roger  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  saw  the 
tell-tale  blush  extending  from  his  face  to  his 
neck  ;  and  smiling  he  said,  "Oh!  ho!  Dolly,  so 
the  wind  sets  in  that  quarter,  does  it  ?  Accept 
my  conjpratulation,  and  believe  that  you  will  find 
DO  rival  in  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Dolly  hastily 
springing  up,  "Is  not  Fanny  good  enough  for 
you  ?" 

"  Much  too  good,  Dolly ;  but  there  is  an 
insuperable  objection  ;  Miss  Vernon  is  an  heiress, 
and  I  could  not  marry  a  lady  with  money." 

"Are  your  resources  so  great,  Roger,  that  you 
can  dispense  with  these  considerations  ? ' ' 

"  That's  just  where  the  difficulty  lies,  my 
resources  are  about  enough  to  keep  me  in  paper 
collars,  and  cigars.  If  I  reckoned  my  income 
by  thousands,  I  might  go  in  for  the  dollars." 

"Just  like  Roger,"  returned  Dolly  partially 
reUmsing  into  his  former  gay  mood.  "On  the 
word  of  a  gentleman,  I  would  sooner  see  her 
your  wife,  than  anybody's  else  in  this  world.  I 
xnow  you  would  treat  her  well,  and  not  squander 
her  property." 


"  That  can  never  be,  Dolly,  the  field  is  quite 
clear  from  me." 

"  I  wish  it  was  so  from  everybody  else.  But 
oh !  Roger,  you  don't  know  the  crew  there  is 
about  her,"  and  Dolly's  voice  quivered  with 
anguish  as  he  spoke,  "  shattered  old  stagers, 
scrubby  marquises,  and  titled  blacklegs,  bankrupt 
in  both  health  and  fortune.  Lord  Mortlake  is  one 
of  the  pressing — up  to  his  ears  in  debt  and  entangle- 
ments, and  as  everybody  knows  has  long  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Assisted  by  some 
interested  old  dowagers,  who  have  taken  Fanny 
under  their  wings,  what  chances  has  a  poor 
beggar  like  myself,  against  such  odds?  Then 
she  is  so  intimate  with  those  Plantagenet  girls ; 
and  their  cub  of  a  brother  is  doing  the 
sentimental — talking  to  her  in  poetnr  of  his  own 
composition—stuff,  that  would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  pages  of  an  American  *  penny  dreadful/ 
and  that's  putting  it  strong." 

"But,"  returned  Roger,  "Lord  Mortlakc's 
career  is  so  well  known,  and  his  conduct  has 
been  so  Ireely  commented  upon,  that  Fanny 
cannot  be  altogether  ignorant  of  his  character, 
and  his  designs." 

'*  I  don't  know,"  replied  Dolly  dejectedly, 
"  Fanny  seems  delighted  with  his  attentions,  and 
only  laughs  at  my  remonstrances  ;  and  you  know 
wonien  adore  titles,  and  many  would  sell  them- 
selves, body  and  soul,  for  a  strawberry  leaf.  By 
Jove  !  "  he  added  starting  up  and  buttoning  his 
coat  up  to  the  throat ;  "  if  he  illuses  her,  or 
makes  ducks  and  drakes  of  her  estate,  I'll  ^et  a 
case  of  revolvers,  and  I  swear,  I'll  commit  as 
many  murders  as  Garibaldi's  Englishman." 

"  Well,  Dolly,"  said  Roger,  also  rising  and 
preparing  to  leave  the  spot,  "you  will  be  better 
now  you  have  let  off  the  steam.  The  prospect 
before  us  is  not  encouraging.  I  can  already  see 
the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  rising  on 
the  horizon.  My  uncle  wishes  me  to  many  a 
lady,  and  although  it  is  ungallant  on  my  part,  I 
am  obliged  to  decline  the  honour.  He  is  as 
inflexible  as  an  armour  plate  where  his  will  is 
concerned ;  I  also  have  the  Katon  blood,  and 
like  to  have  my  own  way ;  what  therefore  muct 
be  the  result,  when  two  such  opposing  bodies 
meet  ?  " 

Dolly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  dear  boy,  in  thwarting  your 
uncle's  wishes,  in  what  is  evidently  a  favourite 
project,  you  will  be  cut  adrift  and  left  to  paddle 
your  own  canoe  against  wind  and  tide ;  if  you 
think  that's  all  pleasure,  try  it." 

"As  for  your  prospect,'  said  Ro^,  "If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  not  despair  so  long 
as  the  smallest  glimmer  of  hope  remained. 
Ler  her  see  you  are  really  in  earnest,  and  fuUy 
deserving  of  her." 

"That's  my  unfortunate  fate,"  returned  Dolly, 
"  she  laughs  at  me  as  a  boy,  and  asks  me  what  I 
can  do,  and  what  I  have  done.  I  know  what  it 
is,"  he  added  taking  some  long  strides  in 
advance,  "it  will  end  by  my  going  to  the 
diggings,  and  when  I  come  back,  with  hard 
hands,  and  a  few  years'  stubble  on  my  face, 
she'll  begin  to  realise  the  fact,  that  I  am  a 
man." 

"  Perhaps,  Dolly,"  replied  Roger  thoughtfully. 
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"  it  may  be  on  the  cards  for  me  to  go  with  you, 
who  knows  ?" 

"After  all,  Roger,  I  don't  think  it  is  ^ood 
policy  to  talk  of  such  matters  in  jest»  sometimes 
they  turn  out  such  serious  earnest." 

"  Possibly  so  ;  but  changing  the  subject*  are 
you  doing  anything  with  the  Leger  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  1  have  put  a  sovereign  on  the  parson's 
horse.  I  wonder  if  that  old  gentleman  thinks  as 
much  about  his  church,  as  he  .does  about  his 
stable.  However,  I  always  patronise  his  establish- 
ment," and  starting  on  his  walk  he  whistled  the 
air  "  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still." 
f'lo  be  continued.) 


THE  BANQUET  OF  TREACHERY. 

{On  an  Incident  of  Irish  History.) 


9^3  SAXON  lord  was  smiling  his  best 

On  the  Irish  chief,  who  sat  at  his  board : 

BkIIB    Right  pleased  to  have  him  as  his  guest 
Was  the  winning  but  perfidious  lord. 

The  chieftain's  bard,  a  watchful  man. 
Sat  near  the  window,  grave  and  still. 

While  o'er  the  harp  his  fingers  ran. 
And  tuneful  strains  the  chamber  fill. 

But,  ah,  the  tune  was  very  sad — 

Plaintive  and  gloomy  rose  the  strain  : 

The  music  a  wild  sweetness  had. 
Where  grief  and  terror  held  their  reign. 

The  chief  impatient  turned  around* 
And  bid  the  minstrel  change  the  theme* 

And  make  the  Saxon's  hall  resound 
With  airs  that  a  festive  hall  beseem. 

"  Play,  Carroll,  play,  a  jbyful  air^ 
For  joy  suits  well  a  cheerful  heart ; 

And  we  can  swear  that  nothing  e'er 
The  Saxon  and  the  Celt  shau  part.'* 

And  joyful  rose  from  the  harp  a  lay 
That  might  to  merry  heaits  be  dear ; 

But  soon  It  seemed  to  die  away, 
And  change  to  gloom  and  deadly  fear. 

The  bard  would  play  a  merry  note. 

As  if  reluctant  he  complied : 
But  ere  that  note  relief  had  brought. 

Again  to  sadness  he  would  glide. 

**  What  do  you  there,  you  headstrong  man  ? 

Is  it  thus  a  bard  obeys  his  chief?  " 
'Twas  so  the  furious  prince  began, 

And  he  rushed  at  him— but  the  rage  was  brief. 

The  minstrel  signalled  to  his  lord, 
And  looked  a  warning  from  his  eyes : 

In  a  whisper  by  no  other  heard 
He  filled  the  chieftain  with  surprise. 

"  Myprince,  you're  betrayed— in  the  court  below 
Your  armed  enemies  I  see : 

Let's  draw  our  swords  upon  the  foe- 
No  hope  of  safety  else  have  we." 

And  bravely  so  they  fought  their  way— 
That  chieftain  and  his  faithful  bard : 

And  music-saved  them  on  that  day 
From  the  festive  board  of  the  Saxon  lord. 

H.  MacM. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  BOY. 


O  many  of  us  it  may  be  difficult  to 
suppose  that  a  boy  may  have  as 
strong  a  passion  for  a  locomotive, 
and  railway  life,  as  for  a  ship  and  a 
life  at  sea,  or  for  the  attainment  of 
military  glory.  Yet  so  it  is ;  the  youngster,  in- 
tended by  food  parents  for  quite  a  different 
career,  dreams  of  the  speed  and  adventures  of 
the  road,  and  in  his  wakmg  hours  he  strolls  to 
the  crossing  gate  to  talk  with  the  railway  men. 
While  others  may  stop,  between  the  hours  of 
school,  to  jump  the  brook,  or  go  bird-nesting, 
there  is  nothing  to  him  so  attractive  and  cap- 
tivating as  the  iron  monarch  bringing  the  tram 
round  uie  curve  in  the  distance. 

And  truly  the  locomotive  engine  is  a  most 
beautiful  mechanical  cohstruction.  We  watch  it 
under  steam  from  a  distance,  we  see  its  colossal 
f6rm  crossing  the  arches  which  span  the  valley 
of  the  river  ;  we  shrink  from  it  aghast  as  it 
rushes  past  us  as  we  stand  on  the  platform  in  the 
full  thunder  of  its  power;  and  straining  on  its 
course  like  some  mighty  monster  broken  loose, 
becomes  an  object  of  mtense  interest.  And  so  it 
is  that  volunteers  for  the  wild  life  of  the  raul  are 
never  wanting  among  us. 
With  the  boy  the  passion  grows  with  his 

frowth.  He  refuses  to  be  a  soldier,  a 
utcher,  or  a  miller.  He  has  resolved  to  be  a 
locomotive  driver,  and  he  somehow  continues  to 
find  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  engine  &hed«  and 
looks  wonderingly  at  the  big  engines  as  they 
come  off  the  track,  covered  with  the  dust  of  many 
a  county.  The  sight  of  these  steeds  makes  his 
eyes  glisten ;  some  of  them  have  struggled  with 
the  gale,  some  have  defied  the  elements,  and  on 
the  iron  highway  in  thunder  and  lightning  have 
ridden  through  the  storm  safely  home  ;  some  are 
now  standing  gentle  as  lambs,  with  links  of 
burnished  iron  soon  to  be  hitched  on  their  cars, 
to  rush  in  a  direct  line  swiftly  and  heedlessly  to- 
wards their  destination. 

The  lad  feels  that  that  shed  is  blissfiil  Eden  ; 
the  garden  of  Paradise. 

Presently  the  bell  ringfs  for  the  workmen  to  go 
to  dinner,  the  superior  of  the  shed  being  left  be- 
hind. Watching  his  opjiortunity  the  boy^  ap- 
proaches him  and  touching  his  hat  ask  if  he 
wants  a  boy  to  help  to  clean  the  engines.  The 
man  sees  the  locomotive  mania  in  the  boy's  eyes 
and  he  is  told  to  come  the  next  day  at  six 
o'clock.  What  a  victory!  He  is  up  with  the 
'  tark  and  finds  himself  in  a  team  of  youngsters 
like  himself. 

There  are  many  temptations  for  him  in  a  run- 
ning shed ;  temptations  to  indulge  in  coarse 
language,  to  be  clever  at  runs,  and  be  sharp  at 
exercises ;  to  be  the  liar,  the  coward,  and  the 
slave ;  there  are  great  failings  which  some 
natures  can  easily  resist,  but  little  failings,  such 
as  temper,  discontent,  and  vanity,  gradually  eat 
away  all  that  is  good  in  a  lad,  and  require 
strict  watching.  A  lad  is  brave  who  keeps 
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good  time,  is  frank  to  his  foreman,  kind  to  his 
juniors,  true  to  his  work  ;  his  progress  will  make 
Itself  vistble,  and  he  will  be  selected  from  the 
team  of  young  cleaners  to  have  an  engine  to 
himself. 

Patient  endurance,  and  unceasing  labour,  and 
noble  endurance,  gallantly  carried  on  through 
two  winters  and  two  summers  generally  reward 
a  cleaner  with  a  place  on  a  shunting  engine, 
but  ambition  has  been  rubbed  out  of  the  souls  of 
many  of  them  long  before  they  reach  this  posi- 
tion. 

But  before  they  reach  the  stage  at  which  they 
are  fitted  for  a  fireman's  berth  they  run  the  risks 
of  a  life  in  which  hope  and  death  are  so  blen- 
ded together. 

G  WAS  a  bar-boy ;  he  had  to  creep  through 

the  fire-hole  door  of  the  engines  with  a  tAch- 
lamp  and  a  scraper,  to  arrange  the  fire  bars  in 
their  proper  places,  and  to  clear  the  fire-box  of 
clinkers  and  ashes.  Much  depends  upon  the 
proper  performance  of  this  work,  and  a  tale  is 
told  when  the  engine  is  attached  to  the  train,  as 
its  working  rightly  is  affected  by  the  proper 
action  of  the  currents  of  air.  The  boy's  work 
then  was  done  inside  of  locomotive  fire-boxes. 
He  walked  night  and  mom  every  alternate  week 
three  miles  and  a  half,  and  faced  the  cold  winds 
on  hard  winter  niriits,  in  preference  to  lying  be- 
tween warm  blankets,  impelled  by  the  thought 
that  by  and  bye  be  should  get  an  engine  to  clean 
instead  of  bars  to  lay.  One  night  an  engine- 
man  called  upon  him  to  open  the  shed  door. 
He  fastened  one  door  back  with  the  catch,  and 
was  about  to  do  so  to  the  other,  when  the  driver 
put  on  the  steam,  and  entered  the  shed  tender 
first-  A  ^st  of  wind  forced  the  poor  lad  and  the 
door,  which  he  could  not  fasten,  against  the 
tender,  and  he  was  so  crushed  that  he  was 
taken  to  the  hosfutal  and  died,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. 

A  lad  is  very  glad  to  take  leave  of  fire-box 
work  where  he  has  to  suffer  250  degrees  of  heat, 
when  he  has  grown  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  doorway,  and  take  to  cleaning.  This  is  no 
easy  work  either;  it  takes  at  least  ten  hours  to 
clean  an  engine,  and  it  requires  no  small  amount 
of  courage,  perseverance,  and  endurance,  to 
clean  one  regularly  all  the  year  round,  especially 
when  the  icicles  hang  by  the  tender  foot-plate, 
and  the  wind  whistles  shrilly  under  the  shed 
door.  This  is  the  time  to  subdue  the  locomotive 
mania.  The  discomfort  of  wiping  cff  mud  and 
slosh  for  two  years,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
requires  a  good  deai  of  courage  to  bear,  for  there 
are  no  indulgences  ;  the  engine  must  be  cleaned 
in  the  day,  cleaned  in  the  night,  cleaned  in  the 
winter,  cleaned  in  the  summer,  cleaned  to  be 
made  beautiful  and  bright,  and  to  be  hitched 
into  a  train  of  more  beautiful  cars. 

But  nevertheless  upon  all  railways  there  are 
plentv  of  lads  fearless  of  toil  and  struggle,  who 
in  thousands  of  instances  have  left  their  home  and- 
all  its  charms,  night  after  night,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  reaching  some  day  to  be  drivers  of 
locomotive  engines.  And  many  of  them  attain 
this  high  object  of  their  ambition  after  slow  and 
laborious  progress  for  years. 


THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 


f^^^^HERE  never  was  a  more  dreary -day, 
IBJ  tgu  in  the  dreariest  winters,  than  that 
I^B  WBm  which  set  in  the  midst  of  a  hx^e 
snowdrift  over  the  little  town  of 
Kilshane  on  a  Christmas  Eve  forty 
years  ago.  As  our  readers  may  be  looking  out 
for  the  place  in  which  we  lay  the  scene  of  this 
"  owre  true  tale,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell  them, 
without  further  preface,  that  Kilshane  is  not  the 
name  by  which  the  Post  OfEce  authorities  know 
the  locality  of  which  we  write,  and  from  whose 
familiar  archives  of  tradition  we  draw  our  story. 
But,  nevertheless,  Kilshane  is  name  enough  to 
our  memory  for  the  humble  capital  of  an  Irish 
mountain  district,  situate  in  the  bosom  of  a 
valley,  shelterered  all  round  by  great  hills, 
which  rise  above  like  guardians  who  sentinel  its 
repose.  Once  in  the  year  it  had  its  fair,  when 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  big-boned  large- 
homed,  and  fine  skinned  cattle,  the  "  real  ould 
native  breed,"  which  are  now  superseded  by  the 
more  shapely,  less  servicable.  and  unhealthy 
stock  of  Devon  pastures,  and  Hereford  sweeps. 
As  to  pigs,  was  there  ever  an  Irish  fair  without 
its  pigs?  None  of  the  fair-goers  seemed  to  be 
without  an  individual  of  the  swinish  multitude, 
and  some  there  were  who  enjoyed  the  company 
of  a  dozen.  This  *  once  in  the  year"  was 
always  a  great  day  in  that  little  mountain  mart, 
for  of  all  the  days  in  the  year  it  fell  upon  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Everybody  came  down  from  tiie 
declivity  of  the  hills  around  for  many  a  mile  to 
purchase  or  to  sell,  and  prepare  for  the  festive 
of  the  morrow,  in  honour  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  poorest  of  the  poor,  gaunt  and  worn 
with  lengthened  days  of  hunger  and  toil,  had 
pinched  himself  for  weeks  before  to  buy  that  one 
candle  which  he  enjoyed  in  all  the  year,  and 
whose  light  should  bum  that  night  of  nights  in 
the  midst  of  his  children  ;  he  came  thither  to  buy 
also  the  provisions  of  an  humble  feast  to  cheer 
his  meagre  board,  and  do  fitting  reverence 
to  the  day  of  the  Heaven-descended,  The  com- 
fortable farmer  also  came,  and  chaffed  and 
joked,  and  bought  and  sold  throughout  the  day, 
to  go  home  in  his  well  laden  cart,  bringing  to 
the  good  woman  at  home  store  of  meat,  spirits, 
spices,  not  forgetting  the  squarely  packed 
parcel  of  tea.  Others,  too,  flocked  to  the  lair : 
beggars,  very  shrill  in  voice,  and  somewhat 
piously  inclined  ;  nondescript  individuals,  some 
very  lame,  very  blind,  and  very  ragged ;  some 
enjoyed  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  throve 
in  a  wonderful  manner  on  their  deficiency. 

So  went  the  fair  always,  and  so  it  fared  on  the 
day  our  story  opens. .  But  with  the  fall  of  night 
the  snow  trampled  into  mud,  the  streets  were 
empty  of  the  multitude  that  filled  them  during 
the  day  except  an  occasional  passer-by,  who 
journeyed  homewards  with  their  marketing. 
The  little  shops  were  filled  with  customers  for 
their  wares,  and  the  taverns  were  crowded  with 
those  who  had  sold  or  bought  in  the  fair  of  the 
day — dealers,  farmers,  and  the  usual  etceteras 
upon  those  occasions,  on  such  folk.  Here  there 
was  noise  and  bustle,  loud  generosity  or  garrulous 
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quarrelsomeness,  as  around  the  rude  frieze- 
coated  crowd  clustered,  in  tHe  mist  which  rose 
from  the  steaming  punch  before  them,  or  the  fog 
of  tobacco  smoke  filled  the  atmosphere  with  its 
dense  clouds,  in  which  those  individuals  breathed, 
somehow  without  being  asphixiated. 

Iq one  of  those— the  "  Kilshane  Arms"— -as  the 
name  was  inscribed  on  a  creaky  sign  which  swung 
from  above  the  door,  a  larger  crowd  was  as- 
sembled than  in  any  of  the  rest.  Behind  the 
counter  a  buxom,  good-humoured-looking 
woman,  attended  to  the  many  calls  made  upon 
her  by  the  uncouth  waiters  who  came  to  the 
bar  from  time  to  time,  and  gave  their  orders,  as 
they  were  bidden  by  the  guests  in  various  parts 
of  the  house.  Filling  we  measures,  keeping 
count,  and  receiving  money,  was  giving  the 
lively  hostess  enough  to  do,  when  a  group  of  five 
or  six  persons  entered  from  the  street,  amongst 
whom  was  a  girl  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
years  old,  modest  in  aspect,  large  eyed,  and' 
well  featured,  but  whose  face  was  marked  with  a 
paleness  as  of  much  care.  Her  dress  was  neat, 
but  worn,  and  she  seemed  to  shun  observation 
from  the  persons  amongst  whom  she  found  her- 
self, on  entering  the  house,  by  clinging  closer  to 
an  old  man,  whose  coarse  resemblance  to  the 
feir  young  face,  indicated  the  relationship  of  a 
parent.  She  whispered  in  his  ear,  when  he 
immediately  went  over  to  the  woman  in  the  bar. 

"Mrs.  Keogh,"  said  he;  "  is  there  anywhere 
I  could  bring  Mary  until  I  make  a  settlement 
with  Tom  Cockran  here  ?  " 

The  hostess  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  full 
flow  of  her  occupation,  and  looked  at  the  inter- 
rogator. 

"Why  then,  Misther  Donovan,"  said  she, 
"you  and  yours  must  have  any  place  in  the 
house  yez  want." 

"Jemmy,"  she  called  to  a  thick-set  man, 
"  mind  the  customers  here,  'till  I  go  wid  Misther 
Donovan  down  to  the  kitchen ;  its  the  quietest 
spot  in  the  '  Arms '  to-night." 

"  Ah,  then,  Mary  Donovan,"  she  said  to  the 

Frl  we  have  before  noticed,  "bud  you're  welkim. 
wondher  you  wouldp't  spake.  In  troth, 
achora,  I'm  glad  an'  I'm  sorry  to  see  you,  for  the 
sake  ov  the  poor  mother  that's  gone.  Cum  down 
to  the  kitchen ;  I  know  you'd  rather  be  there 
than  among  the  crowd  wid  their  noise,  and  their 
talk;  it's  myself  that's  sick  of  them." 

With  these  words  she  brought  the  party,  lead- 
ing; Mary  by  the  hand  herself,  down  a  passage 
which  led  backwards  to  the  kitchen.- 

"Now,  Misther  Donovan,"  said  she,  as  they 
entered  that  apartment,  "yez  will  have  no  one 
to  molest  yez  here,  and  can  settle  whatever  yez 
have  to  settle  in  pace  an'  quietness." 

"  Beg  your  pardin,  sur,^'  she  continued  to  a 
man  who  sat  at  the  fire,  with  a  hat  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  of  a  shape  now  known  as  a  "  Jer^," 
but  then  totally  unusual  in  that  remote  mstrict ; 
"  beg  your  pardon  sur,  bud  this  young  woman  is 
cowld,  and  th'  evenid^s  sharp,  an*  if  its  plazin' 
to  you  to  further  over  a  little  more,  there'll  be 
room,  an'  to  spare,  for  all  parties." 

"I'm  obleeged  to  ye;  that'll  do,  now,"  she 
continued,  as  the  stranger  hastily  drew  himself 
more  towards  the  side  of  the  hearth,  where  a  huge 


fire  of  turf  blazed,  sending  out  a  welcome  glow. 
"Now,  Misther  Donovan,  what'll  you  an'  your 
friends  take  ?  I'm  goin'  to  get  a  cup  of  Uy  for 
myself  and  poor  Mary,  the  crathur,  an'  you  11 
take  sumthin'  in  the  raanetiroe." 

"  Oh,  the  hard  stuff  for  us,  Missis  Keogh, 
said  one  of  the  men. 

"  In  troth,  Phil  Corkran,"  she  replied,  "  you're 
bold  enough  to  answer  for  yourself,  I'll  go  bail ; 
but  it's  Misther  Donovan  I'm  askin*,  not  you. 
The  best  in  my  house  he'll  have  at  his  command, 
for  he's  a  dacent  man,  and  was  a  comfortable 
man,  too."  _  . 

"That's  as  much,  Missis  Keogh,"  rephed  the 
man  addressed  as  Phil  Corkran,  "  as  to  say  that 
I'm  a  comfortable  man,  bud  not  a  dacent  man. 
Well,  it's  all  right,  av  coorse;  bud  Misther 
Donovan  is  to  thrate  me  now,  whether  you'll  do 
it  or  not." 

"Give  us  some  sperits,  Missis  Keogh,"  said 
Donovan,  glancing  deprecatingly  at  the  kindly 
hostess;  "id's  Christmas  Eve,  ma'am, an*  we're 
all  good  enough  accordin'  to  our  wakeness,  if 
we  only  remimber  the  blessin'  which  fell  upon  the 
earth  many  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  tache  us 
humility.  Phil  is  a  little  bit  sharp;  but  there  s 
worse  nor  him." 

"  Id's  sood  to  hear  you,  Misther  Donovan,  say- 
in'  that,"  she  answered,  "  it's  Christian  like  to 
the  man  who  dhrove  your  Kttle  stock  to  this 
day's  fair,  fori  your  November  rint;  bud  I'm  not 
bound  to  think  the  betther  av  him  fur  all  that. 
Natty,"  said  she  to  the  little  boy,  "  go  up  to  your 
father  an'  bring  down  a  bottle  av  spezits  aa* 
some  tay.  Hurry,  like  a  good  child." 

Natty  soon  returned  with  the  required  articles, 
and  while  the  good  woman  of  the  "  Kilshane 
Arms"  busies  herself  in  getting  ready  the  tea 
for  her  guest,  and  whilst  the  men  are  making 
their  settlement,  we  will  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
events  which  gathered  those  individuals  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  humble  hostel  of  the  valley 
village. 

Seven  years  before  the  Christmas  Eve  to 
which  we  refer  there  was  no  more  comfortable 
farmer  than  Ulick  Donovan  in  all  the  district 
within  ten  miles  of  Kilshane.  He  held  a  couple 
of  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  lay  within  a  short  half  mile  of 
the  little  town.  His  kith  and  kin  had  dwelt  for 
many  a  hundred  years  before  him  in  the  plea- 
sant farmhouse,  whose  whitewashed  walls 
gleamed  a  short  way  up  the  slope  of  the  hills 
which  surrounded  the  vallej^,  and  which  was 
built  at  the  extremity  of  his  holding,  next  the 
mountain.  By  that  alternation  of  events  peculiar 
to  the  history  of  Ireland  alone  amidst  European 
nations,  he,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  soil,  had 
found  himself  the  tenant  of  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
owner  at  law.  However,  those  territorial  lords 
had  rendered  the  change  of  fortune  of  the  Dono- 
van family  less  bitter  than  it  might  have  been. 
Through  three  or  four  generations  they  had  per- 
mitted them  to  hold  some  hundreds  of  acres  at 
a  very  moderate  lent,  and  at  last,  when  the  re- 
laxation of  the  laws  against  certain  forms  of 
religious  profession  had  permitted  such  a  step, 
they  gave  to  the  representative  '  of  that  family  a 
long  lease  of  his  land,  at  a  low  valuation.  By 
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reason  of  this  encouragement  UUck  Donovan, 
the  grandson  of  the  lessee,  was  a  thriving'  man 
when  he  began  the  world.  His  neighbours  looked 
up  to  him  both  from  his  good  native  blood  and 
his  independence,  and  the  world  went  well  with 
him  up  to  that  period.    He  had  married  a  very 
amiable  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,   with  whom  he  got  only  the 
wealth  of  a  cheerful  temper,  a  good  heart,  and  a 
thrifty  hand.    One  child,  a  daughter,  had  blessed 
their  union,  and  through  her  came  the  first  sor- 
row on  Ulick  Donovan's  home.    Beside  him, 
there  resided  on  a  farm  borderirfg  his  own  a  well- 
to-do  man,  named  Connell  Carroll.    He  was  a 
widower,  and  had  an  only  son.    Charley  Carroll 
was  a  reckless,  hearty  boy,  whose  exuberance  of 
life  involved  him  in  perpetual  scrapes.  His 
£uher  died  suddenly  before  he  had  reached  the 
Tears  of  manhood,  and  Ulick  Donovan,  with  a 
kindly  feeling,  aided  the  young  man  with  his 
advice  and  assistance.   The  more  he  knew  him 
the  greater  interest  he  felt  in  his  welfare.  Thus, 
Charley  Carrol  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Dono- 
van's house ;  and  as  Mary  Donovan  grew  to- 
wards womanhood,  the  old  story  came  to  be  re- 
peated—Charley Carroll    and   Mary  Donovan 
were  lovers.    Everybody  in  the  parish  knew  it, 
and  everybody  in  the  parish  talked  of  it.  Wise- 
acres shook  their  heads  at  the  notion  of  wild 
Charley  Carroll  and  gentle  Mary  Donovan  being 
ever  husband  and  wife  ;  and  Charley  was  as  wild 
with  great,  manly  excitement  of  existence,  as 
ever  Irishman  had  been  before.   The  joyous 
recklessness  of  the  yoting  man  at  last  brought 
him  into  trouble.    It  was  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement.    Informers  had  their  golden  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  did  not  neglect  its  use.  They 
founded  secret  societies,  and  deluded  young  men 
into  their  meshes.   They  told  them  some  specious 
tale  about  a  union  of  Irishmen  extending  over 
the  country  in  solemn  league  for  her  redemp- 
tion.  Every  ardent  spirit  rushed  into  the  wild 
hope  there  held  out  to  tempt  it.    The  first  man 
initiated    was    Charley  .Carroll.     There  was 
danger  in  it,  there  was  ri^  in  it ;  and  danger 
and  risk  were  his  delight.    He  neglected  his 
farm,  and  be  spent  his  money  in  aiding  an 
organization  which  was  only  the  terrible  shamble, 
where  the  informer  was  yet  to  make  his  blood- 
stained profits.   When  his  money  was  gone,  and 
the  bloodhound  had  taken, all  from  his  victim, 
the  villain  who  deceived  him  with  false  lights  of 
patriotism,  made  his  way  to  the  authorities,  and 
at  its  nightly  council  the  illegal  society  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  police  force.    Every  member  was 
taken  except  Charley  Carroll.    A  blow  from  his 
aim  levelled  the  man  who  approached  to  seize 
him,  and  with  a  bound  he  was  away  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

Charley  was  never  seen  again ;  but  Mary 
Donovan  knew  somehow  that  he  was  gone  to 
America.  The  girl  drooped  and  sickened ;  fever 
developed  itself  in  her  illness.  Her  mother  paid 
her  every  care  and  attention  that  fondness  could 
give,  or  zeal  bestow ;  and  saw  it  all  repaid  in  the 
restoration  to  health  of  her  darling.  But  the 
overstrained  maternal  love  had  left  Mary  Dono- 
van's mother  susceptible  to  the  disease  whose 
ordeal  she  had  endured  herself.   With  her  up- 


rise from  the  bed  of  illness  her  mother  was  pros- 
trated. The  disease  came  to  kill— and  did  kill 
her— leaving  Ulick  Donovan  a  widower,  and  bis 
child  motherless.  With  this  visitation  came  a 
succession  of  misfortune.  Donovan's  cattle 
died ;  he  had  bad  crops ;  and  worse  than  ail,  his 
lease  terminated,  and  a  portion  of  his  land,  the 
best,  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Corkran, 
the  "  rent  wamer,"  and  the  rent  of  the  remain- 
der doubled.  The  once  comfortable  farmer  saw 
his  substance  gradually  decrease,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  exertions  and  industry ;  so  from  day  to 
day  things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  at 
length  an  unfavourable  season  left  Ulick  Dono- 
van unable  to  pay  his  current  gale  of  rent.  The 
landlord  was  an  absentee ;  matters  were  managed 
by  his  agent,  who  was  very  much  guided  in  his 
dealings  with  the  tenantry  by  Tom  Corkran,  the 
"rent  wamer."  Tom  was  not  a  good  adviser 
to  the  agent,  but  a  grasping  man,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  his  own  store  at  the 
cost  of  the  tenant's  ruin  ;  but  so  skilfully  did  he 
manage  that  he  took  the  blame  from  his  own,  to 
lay  it  on  his  superior's  shoulders.  He  lent 
money  to  the  insolvent  tenant,  if  he  saw  means 
in  his  hands  to  repay  his  own  claim,  and  then 
Tom  took  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  the 
agent  press  for  rent  due,  and  got  the  stock  of 
the  tenant  for  about  half  its  value.  In  this 
profitable  system  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
nephew,  Philip  Corkran,  an  insolent  bullying 
fellow,  who  levied  a  kind  of  black  mail,  in  his 
own  fashion.  Phil  enjoyed  the  life  "  of  afighting 
cock,"  to  use  his  own  expression.  He  was  feted 
by  the  trembling  serfs  on  the  estate,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, and  they  were  remarkably  frequent, 
when  he  chose  to  honour  them  with  his  com- 
pany. Philip  enjoyed  the  prospect  too,  of  the 
probable  reversion  of  the  goods  of  his  cunning 
and  thrifty  uncle,  as  that  personage  lived  in  a 
state  of  single  blessedness.  This  worthy  had 
begun  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  Mary 
Donovan.  The  farm  still  held  by  her  father,  and 
in  probable  reversion  to  her,  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  admiration  for  the  fair  girl. 
She  was  satisQed  to  endure  the  unwelcome  atten- 
tions which  she  received  from  Corkran,  whilst 
plainly  enough  intimating  in  her  reception  of 
them  that  she  should  prefer  their  discontinuance; 
but  Philip  knew  very  well  that  his  influence  ex- 
ercised a  despotic  ascendancy  over  the  Dono- 
vans, and  hoped  to  improve  his  position  tn  the 
maiden's  favour  with  time  and  opportunity.  On 
the  occasion  on  which  we  introduce  the  party  at 
the  "  Kilshane  Arms,"  old  Tom  Corkran  had 
pursued  his  usual  game  of  purchasing  the  farm 
stock  of  Ulick  Donovan  at  a  valuation,  which 
exceeded  by  some  few  pounds  the  rent  due  by 
the  ruined  old  man,  and  the  party  had  entered 
the  inn  to  arrange  the  matter  finally. 

Whilst  we  have  been  entering  into  the  history 
of  these  personages,  Mary  Donovan  has  been 
taking  the  tea  prepared  for  her  by  the  hostess. 
The  stranger  has  been  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
the  chimney,  looking  with  an  enquiring  gaze  on 
the  passage  of  events  before  him.  Phil  Corkran 
has  been  mdulging  in  his  potations  rather  freely 
with  the  men  ^o  accompanied  him  ;  and  Ulick 
Donovan  is  looking  through  his  spectacles  into 
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the  account  furnished  by  old  Tom  Corkran,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  amount  of  money  before 
him  on  the  table. 

"  In  troth,  Misther  Donovan,"  said  Mrs. 
Keogh,  "this  is- a  poor  Christmas  Eve  enough 
for  you,  to  be  shure,  you  that  knew  what  com- 
fort and  manes  was  on  sich  occaysions  ;  and  its 
sorry  I  am  to  see  ye  on  the  hizoess  ye've  cum 
about  to-day.  Whin  the  last  of  a  man's  stock 
eoes,  he  may  go  himself  soon  after.  Musha 
thin,  Tom  Corkran,  ye  might  lave  him  a  cow  to 
give  him  a  sup  o'  milk." 

"Ye  see,  Missis  Keogh,"  said  Tom,  "I  wud 
if  I  cud;  but  the. agent  Is  mortial  hard  on  me, 
an'  I  took  the  cattle  only  to  sarve  Misther 
Donovan  here,  and  to  save  the  costs  of  a  saizure, 
an*  I  must  sell  thim  agin,  for  I  want  the  money 
badly  meself." 

"B'leeveme,  Tom,"  she  replied,  "  things  o* 
this  sort  don't  end  well.  There  isn't  luck  in  them, 
except  its  bad  luck.  Misther  Donovan  wan  way 
or  other,  has  been  hunted  into  this  sthrait,  an' 
I  tell  you,  whoiver  is  at  the  bottom  av  it  won't 
thrive," 

"Itell^ou  what  it  is,  Missis  Keogh,"  inter- 
posed Phtl  Corkran,  who  had  sat  listening;  to  the 
conversation,  and  emptying  the  glasses  be  had 
repeatedly  ailed,  "this  thing  can  all  be  settled 
comfortably.  Here's  Mary  here,"  said  he,  "  an' 
she  has  it  all  in  her  own  power  to  make  her 
father  as  aisy  as  ivir,  if  she  only  takes  my 
advice." 

Delivering  himself  of  this  peroration,  Phil  drew 
bis  chair  over  beside  Mary  Donovan,  and  sitting 
down,  continued :  "  An'  d'ye  know  what  that 
advice  is,  Mary  ?  Jist  only  to  get  married,  an' 
take  meself  to  put  the  ring  on  yerfinger." 

Mary  looked  around  her  towards  her  father,  as 
the  drunken  fellow  addressed  this  speech  to  her, 
but  she  knew  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him  commanded  her  civility  to  Phil,  and  she 
answered  :  "  I  don't  mean  to  lave  my  father, 
Misther  Corkran,  an'  I  don't  think  he'd  let  me  if 
I  was  willing— which  I  am  not." 

"Aisy,  now,  Mary,  it's  only  coaxin*  you 
want,*'  said  Corkran,  attempting  to  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  "MindyouI'ma  bettherman 
than  Charley  Carrol,  who,  they  do  say,  softened 
your  heart  wanst;  cum  now,  Maryl" 

"  Charley  Carrol,"  said  she,  pushing  her  chair 
away,  "  is  dead  an'  gone,  God  rest  him,  an'  the 
dead  oughtn't  to  be  meddled  for  the  sorra  of  the 
Uvin'." 

"  Divil  a  hair  I  care,"  said  he,  "  where  he  is  ; 
bud  you're  here,  an  so  am  I,  an'  I  make  you  a 
fair  offer,  an*  bedad  it's  a  good  wan.  Cum  over 
here  now.*' 

He  grasped  her  hand' as  he  spoke,  and  tried  to 
make  her  sit  beside  him. 

Mary  struggled  to  free  her  fingers  from  his 
grasp  in  vain. 

"  Let  me  out,  Phil  Corkran!"  she  said  indig- 
nantly, "  let  me  out ;  I  want  none  of  your  free- 
doms." 

"  Ha  I  hji  I  "  laughed  the  ruffian,  "  in  throth 
it's  on  me  knee  you'll  sit,  an'  you'll  be  kindtx 
presently." 

He  pulled  her  forcibly  over  to  him,  when  the 
stranger  in  the  comer  arose,  took  off  his  hat. 


divested  himself  of  his  overcoat  and  neck-tie, 
and  turning  to  the  struggling  girl,  caught  her 
around  the  waist  with  one  arm,  ana  dealt 
Corkran  a  blow  of  such  force  with  the  other,  that 
he  fell  sprawling  backwards  across  the  chair  on 
which  he  had  intended  to  seat  himself. 

"Mary  Donovan,"  said  the  stranger,  "it*s 
many  a  year  since  I  saw  your  face,  but  I  didn't 
forget  you,  nor  have  you  forgotien  me.  I  came 
just  in  time  to-night  to  serve  you  ;  but  little  I 
thought  that  sorrow  had  such  a  gripe  upon  you 
and  yours  as  from  all  1  heard  here  I  know  it 
has.'' 

"Oh,  Charley,"  said  Mary,  clinging  hys- 
terically to  his  neck,  "  why  didn't  you  let  us 
know  where  you  were,  an*  we'd  know  where  to 
find  a  friend." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Mary,  I'll  tell  you  my  story ; 
but  sit  down  while  I  settle  an  old  score  with  this 
blackguard,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Phil  Corkran, 
who  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was  glaring  at  his 
rival  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  cowardice. 

"Cum  away,  Phil,"  said  one  of  the  men  who 
had  accompanied  him  ;  "  cum  away,  man." 

"  I  won't,"  roared  Phil,  "  I'll  knock  the  life  out 
of  that  returned  informer.'* 

Phil  shook,  his  stick  menacingly  at  Charley 
Carroll,  for  he  was  the  stranger. 

"Call  me  that  name  again,**  said  Carroll, 
"and  not  all  the  law  in  the  world  will  save  ye 
from  my  hands.*' 

"Cum  Phil,"  said  the  man  who  had  before 
interposed,  linking  his  arm  within  that  of  the 
ruffian,  and  bringing  him  to  the  door. 

"Go  now,"  said  Carroll,  "or  I'll  makeve." 

"I  won't,"  roared  Phil,  as  hewentoutsnaking^ 
his  stick,  and  in  a  violent  exertion  not  to  get 
back.  "  I  won't,"  he  shouted  until  the  door 
closed  behind  him. 

"And  now,  Tom  Corkran,"  said  Carroll, 
"  what  is  the  amount  of  your  claim  against 
Ulick  Donovan  ? " 

"  A  half  year's  rent,"  promptly  answered  Tom. 

"Give  me  the  agent's  receipt  for  it,"  said 
Carroll,  "and  here  it  is."  unfolding,  as  he  spoke, 
a  roll  of  notes.  "  Bring  home  your  cattle,  1*11 
satisfy  this  man's  claim." 

Old  Donovan  looked  up  in  the  stranger's  face 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  whilst  Carroll 
laughed.  - 

"  Don't  be  ashamed  to  take  a  little  return  from 
wild  Charley  Carroll  for  all  the  kindness  you  gave 
him,"  he  said.  "I  went  from  Ireland  a  poor 
hunted  man.  I  stand  upon  the  shores  again  able 
to  buy  out  the  owner  of  Kilshane  if  he  will  only 
sell  it ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  expecting  a 
letter  from  mysolicitor  telling  me  that  every  inch  of 
the  old  sod  is  mine,  for  ,1  have  been  already  in 
treaty  with  its  beggared' possessor.  But  bush  I 
there  is  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  Christmas  morn- 
ing—shake hands  old  finend!  I  wish  you  a 
happy  Christmas  and  many  returns  of  the 
season." 


There  is  no  need  to  tell  any  more,  Charley 
Carroll  had  made  a  fortune  during  the  war  of 
liberation  of  the  Spanish  States  of  America  ;  and 
he  had  come  home  t^^  claim  the  hand  of  the  girl 
he  loved.   When  Christmas  Eve  again  came 
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Toond  he  was  master  of  all  the  broad  acres  of  the 
estate  of  Kilshane.  He  made  his  home  in  the 
ancestral  mansion  which  adorned  it,  and  its  pre- 
siding genius  hovered  in  the  person  of  his  fair 
Toung  wife.  She  had  grown  in  beauty  as  she 
had  in  happiness.  Encfowed  with  native  grace 
she  adorned  the  sphere  to  which  she  had  been 
raised,  and  tried  as  she  had  been  with  poverty 
she  felt  for  the  poor.  Never  did  a  Christmas 
come  to  Kilshane  in  which  all  the  tenants 
rejoiced  so  heartily  as  on  the  first  occasion  when 
wild  Charley  Carroll  and  gentle  Mary  Donovan 
as  man  and  wife  preaded  in  the  "  Big  House." 


"WAIT   A-  MINUTE." 


IROCRASTINATION  is  the  thief  of 
time."  We  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  line  of  the 
thoughtful  poet.  We  hsive,  per- 
haps all  of  us,  laughed  at  the  idle 
man's  legacy  of  wisdom  :  "  Never  do  to-day  what 
you  can  possibly  put  off  till  to-morrow;  "  and, 
DO  doubt,  we  have  all  heard  of  that  model  of 
industry  who  wrote  a  profoundly  learned  hook  in 
the  moments  in  iriiich  he  watted  for  his  wife.  It 
is.  of  coarse,  a  very  instructive  story;  We  are 
not  obliged  to  believe  it.  But  whether  or  not  we 
believe  the  story,  I  think  we  shall  all  feel  that  the 
man  was  a  disagreeable,  unfeeling  wretch.  He 
was  a  learned  man ;  but  if  be  did  it,  why  did  he 
tell  it  ?  He  must  have  been  a  bad  husband. 
Still,  readiness  and  punctuality  are  pleasant 
domestic  virtues,  and  the  "wait  a  minute!" 
with  which  we  are  too  often  greeted  is  a  wearing 
exercise  of  patience. 

JHSijimtm  and  ddlr  nba 
Brine  d»il7  oma  «ad  daily  Mnbs. 

FeihapB  an  old-fashioned  rhyme  may  do  as  much 
good  as  the  example  of  the -man  of  learning  and 
his  wonderful  book.  And  it  is  a  wearing  thing 
to  fiad  that  Mary  is  never  in  time  for  breakfast ;' 
that  Carry's  hair  is  perpetually  about  her 
^ouldeiK  when  it  ought  to  be  under  her  bonnet ; 
and  the  carriage  cogiing  to  the  door,  with  the 
bay  horse  that  is  for  ever  catching  cold,  and  the 
chesont  that  won't  stand  stiU.  "Wait  a 
minute;  she  will  be  down  directly."  "Cook, 
wait  a  minute ;  Mr.  John  is  always  late."  "  My 
darling,  wait  a  mmute.  Emma  will  arrive 
directly."  And,  oh !  those  minptes  that  have  to 
be  watted,  how  dreadful  they  are  I  Some  ex- 
cellent creature,  knowing  that  they  arc  to  come, 
begins  to  be  very  agreeable — a  charming  story 
is  begun,  and  the  master  of  the  house  can  listen 
with  one  ear  only  because  he  keeps  the  other 
listening  for  the  wheels  on  the  carriage  drive, 
or  the  first  stroke  of  the  knocker.  Kind  teller  of 
that  very  agreeable  tale,  cease  your  exertions ; 
no  earthly  power  can  make  that  minute  that  has 
to  be  waited  pleasant;  we  all  know  it  is  a 
trouMe,  a  care,  an  irritation  ;  we  all  know  that 
the  soup  may  be  burned^  and  the  firied  fish  made 


greasy ;  we  all  know  that  our  excellent  host's 
temper  is  being  shamefully  tried,  and  down  in  the 
depths  of  our  hearts  we  are  really  very  angry. 
Wait  a  minute  t  What  right  has  any  one  to  tell 
me  to  wait  a  minute  for  them  or  for  anybody,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  mercy  and  charity  ?  Because 
some  one  wo^i  be  in  time,  I  am  asked  to  give 
up  to  them  a  piece  of  my  life.  Not  to  do  good  or 
gain  knowledge — not  to  give  pleasure  or  receive 
it — no !  Wait  a  minute  has  no  such  meaning. 
Wait  a  minute  means  just  nothing  at  all — simply 
nothing.  The  world  is  to  stand  still  and  do 
nothing — waiting,  you  know,  means  quiescence. 
But,  in  fact,  to  wait  is  a  very  difiBcult  thing  to 
do,  if,  indeed,  waiting  means  quiescence.  I  find 
that  "wait  a  minute"  produces,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  justify,  a  face  unbecomingly  flushed; 
eyes  bright  with  the  anxious  brilliancy  of  ex- 
pectation ;  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  sickening 
sensatioDS  of  hope  deferred;  a  trembur  of  the 
muscles,  a  fluttenng  of  the  nerves,  an  uncertainty 
of  breath,  and  a  general  feeling  of  vexation,  and 
tired-to-deathness  that  can  hardly  be  described. 
In  comes  the  person  expected — the  news  is  heard, 
the  thing  is  done,  the  business  is  arranged,  the 
time  of  waiting  is  over,  and  life  is  going  on  once 
more— all  the  disagreeable  sensations  have 
passed  away — but,  if  for  the  present,  in  the 
blessedness  of  relief  from  waiting,  all  trouble 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  don't  believe  it,  memory 
is  faithful.  She  bides  her  time.  The  drive  is 
begun — the  dinner  is  being  eaten — the  affair  that 
was  postponed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  pro- 
gress, andput  ofEno  longer;  but,  don't  flatter  your- 
self—you,  for  whom  that  minute  (or  morej  has 
been  waited.  Memory  is  faithful,  and  discri- 
mioating ;  memory  will  hive  her  revenge ;  the 
sin  is  scored  up  against  you,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten—^oa  are  a  bore. 

One  of  those  benevolent  uncles,  now  so  much 
and  so  happily  out  of  fashion,  had  stored  up  in 
his  memory  the  fact  of  a  certain  nephew  Dick 
belonging  to  the  wait-a-minute  class.  One  ever- 
to-be-remembered  birthday  the  benevolent  uncle 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  watch  to 
each  of  I  don't  know  how  many  nephews  and 
nieces.  Mr.  Dick  was  in  extasies.  The  day 
came  and  the  watches— no  doubt  the  old  uncle 
knew  where  to  get  "  the  prettiest  gift  for  a 
lady  "—but,  when  all  had  their  watches,  our 
firiend  Dick's  «as  a  child's  four-penny  play- 
thing. AsDtcknevercaredforhisownminutes.and 
always  wasted  other  people's,  any  bit  of  mockery 
would  do  for  him.  Dick  bore  the  reproof  bravely. 
"  I  believe  I  deserve  it,"  said  Dick,  "  but  I  never 
expected  to  get  my  deserts,  sir,  from  you." 
Then  the  evening  went  on,  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  if  this  reproof  had  never  been  given  ;  but  all 
the  party  felt  frightened  and  abashed  tiU  the 
night-post  came  and  brought  a  letter  for  Dick— 
the  letter  contained  the  price  of  a  watch  in  good 
bank  notes.  Dick  never  wanted  anyone  to 
"  wait  a  minute  "  for  him  after.  The  old  uncle 
had  administered  his  punishment,  and 
Dick  bought  his  watch  himself  the  next 
morning. 

It  is  said,  but  I  don't  know  on  what  authority, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first  person  who 
wore  a  lady's  watch.   Clocks  had  been  known 
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long  before.  The  clock  now  in  the  cathedral  at 
Wells  is  the  very  clock  that  once  struck  the  hours 
in  Glastonbury  Abbey.  At  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries — alas ! — it  was  removed  to  Wells  ; 
and  there  we  may  any  of  us  see  it  in  force  and 
movement— for  there  is  a  good  deal  more  move- 
ment than  belongs  to  the  hour-hand  and  the 
minute-hand  in  this  clock.  It  was  an  astrono- 
mical clock :  the  meaning  of  that  I  must  be  ex- 
cused from  writing  about— it  would  take  me 
away  from  my  subject.  But  was  made  by  a 
certain  Peter  Lightfoot,  by  the  order  of  one 
Adam  de  Sodbury  who  died  in  1335.  \Vhen  this 
clock  strikes  the  hour,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
out  comes  figures  on  horseback — knights  ar- 
ranged for  a  tournament,  and  gallop  round  and 
round,  with  other  figures  which  make  so  strange 
a  scene  in  the  front  of  the  solemn-faced  clock  m 
the  grand  cathedral,  that  the  gazer  stares  in 
amused  and  mute  astonishment  through  the 
moments  of  this  Uvety  exhibition  till  it  ceases 
suddenly,  and  then  the  tick-tack,  tick-tack  of  the 
time>counting  monitor  fills  the  silence,  and  the 
mind  experiences  the  very  sensation  probably 
that  Adam  de  Sodbury  desired  to  awaken  of 
the  "fleeting  show"  and  the  ceaselesss  solemn 
never-to-be-arrested  passage  of  the  moments  of 
life. 

In  London  the  dean  and  chapter  of  S.  Paul's 
liave  in  safe  keeping  a  deed,  with  five  seals 
attached  to  it,  an  account  of  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Archxological  Society  in  the 
early  part  of  1855,  by  Sir  Frederic  Maddens, 
(who  exhibited  a  counterpart  of  the  original 
deed)  relating  to  a  clock  in  S.  Paul's  dated 
l^ovember  22nd,  1144. 

Dugdale  speaks  of  the  order  for  the  dial  of 
tbis  clock  ;  how  it  was  made  with  "  all  splendour 
that  might  be"  in  the  i8th  of  Edward  III., 
"which,"  he  says,  "was  accordingly  performed, 
having  an  image  of  an  angel  pointing  to  the 
hour  both  day  and  night."  But  by  documents 
still  in  existence,  we  find  that  there  was  a  clock 
At  S.  Paul's  before  this  one,  for  "Walter" 
{JVauter  Lorgoner  de  Southwarke)  "was  per- 
mitted to  take  for  himself  the  old  works" 
iustiments).  And  it  is,  indeed,  settled  by  those 
learned  m  these  things  that  the  first  clock  known 
in  this  country  was  one  ihat  was  made  in  1288 
for  the  clock-house  near  Westminster  Hall.  So 
here  we  start  from  our  first  clock,  and  we  may 
carry  our  imagination  down  the  stream  of  time 
till  clocks  became  a  household  word,  and  told 
about  the  sun  and  moon,  and  at  last  delivered 
to  us  that  more  useful  statement  concerning  the 
day  of  the  month — a  kind  of  clock  of  which  I  find 
it  impossible  to  take  leave  without  a  friendly 
offering  of  thanks  for  past,  present,  and  hoped- 
for  favours. 

Our  clocks  and  watches,  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  count  out  unceasingly  our 
lives;  but  they  never  say,  "Wait  a  minute." 
They  don't,  they  can't,  they  must  not  wait,  if 
^ey  would  be  of  service  and  be  valued. 

The  lesson  is  read  so  easily  that  no  help  is 
needed  for  the  work.  From  the  wearing,  enslav- 
ing business  of  this  hard  world,  I  would,  for 
«nce,  "  wait  a  minute"  to  learn  it. 


Lamp. 


LORD  ■  DACRE    OF    GILSLAND : 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


By  MISS  STEWART, 
Author  of"  Cloister  Legends,"  etc.,  etct 


CHAPTER  'SSWl.—f  Continued,) 

fiS^^^IS  Leonard  spurred  through  the  gate- 
D  v^y>  party  had  wheeled  to  the 
y  jBB  H  right,  and  he  had  lowered  to  the 
|Li3|l  B  dames  and  damsels  on  the  tower  the 
^Mmmmmm  lance  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
But  they  bent  in  siU)mission  their  fair  flecks 
when  the  aged  Norton  appeared,  for  the  standard 
which  he  oore  respresented  the  Redeemer  of 
Mankind,  with  blood  streaming  from  His 
wounds. 

The  two  parties — that  which  was  to  be  led  by 
Lord  Dacre  to  Tutbury,  and  that  which  was 
headed  by  the  earls  and  by  Richard  Norton — 
now  divided,  and,  after  a  briefly  executed 
evolution,  gathered  each  into  a  compact  and 
separate  column.  Then  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land approaching  the  castle  gate,  made  a  signal 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  before,  and 
Father  Cuthbert,  extending  his  hand,  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  the  multitude  below; 
and  knight  and  noble,  gentleman  and  churl,  bent 
his  hei^  reverentially  while  that  blessing 
bestowed. 

But  as  the  dark  drapery  of  the  priest  again 
receded  behind  the  gaily-coloured  habits  of  the 
noble  dames,  a  burst  of  martial  music 
floated  on  the  air,  the  word  of  command  was 
given,  the  standard  of  Lord  Dacre  was  advanced, 
and  his  gallant  band  of  eight  hundred  lances 
swept  through  the  woodlands  of  Raby.  It  was 
an  inspiriting  sight  to  behold  them  glancing 
among  the  dark  clumps  of  trees,  and  anon  pass- 
ing into  open  ground,  their  steel  caps  and 
bristling  lances  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  red  banner  of  their  leader  spreading 
proudly  to  the  wind ;  then  a  swell  in  the  ground 
might  partially  conceal  them,  but  soon  the  tan- 
ner was  again  seen  soaring  over  the  height. 
But  that  banner  had  melted  in  the  distance  to  an 
inconceivable  speck,  and  the  last  blast  of  the 
trumpet  had  long  died  upon  the  air,  before 
Gertrude  Harding  turned  her  eyes  to  the  spot 
which  had  more  especially  attracted  those  of  her 
companions.  When  she  looked  towards  the 
column  led  by  the  two  earls,  their  plumes  were 
tossing  and  uieir  armour  sparkling  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  sunbeam  of  a  December  morning  broke 
feebly  the  silvery*  mists  which  hung  oveY  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Tees ;  but  as  those  mists 
slowly  drew  upwards,  the  landscape  appeared  in 
an  aspect  perhaps  even  more  encnuitmg  than  it 
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would  have  assumed  under  the  gay  dominioa  of 
summer.  At  intervals,  bold  masses  of  rock 
jntted  over  the  river,  in  broken  and  fantastic 
finms ;  and  these,  as  the  sun  darted  down  upon 
ttiem,  exhibited  a  rich  con&sion  of  colours — 
tawny,  Sfreen,  olive,  and  brown,  the  latter  tint 
deepening'  at  times  into  a  warm  crimson  glow ; 
and  these  variegated  hnes  melted  into  each 
other  with  a  softness  and  harmony  of  colouring 
which  the  painter  might  have  striven  in  vain  to 
imita.te.  But  as  the  mists  rolled  from  the  breasts 
and  summits  of  the  battlement  and  bastion, 
massy  keep  and  well  defended  tower,  burst  upon 
the  sight  with  a  grandeur  not  even  impaired  by 
the  floating^  shadows  which  shrouded  their 
magnitude  so  long.  Now,  too,  might  be 
observed,  mounted  on  the  stronghold  of  the  fort- 
ress, and  slowly  waving  to  the  morning  air,  the 
ro^  standard  of  England. 

This  castle  bung  upon  a  steep  aclivity  ascend- 
ing abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  eighw 
perpendicolar  feet  above  which  rose  the  rock 
that  supported  the  citadel.   Neither  the  natural 
not  acquired  defences  of  this  castle  had,  how- 
ever, seciired  it  from  attack.    Sheltered  by  the 
miequal  ground,  the  tents  of  a  besieging  enemy 
were  clustered  upon  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
Tees ;  the  bridge  over  which,  conducting  to  the 
t:astle,  had  been  destroyed,  and  some  of  the 
beams  which  had  composed  it  were  floating  down 
the  river,  mixed  with  large  masses  of  Uie  ice 
^ich  had  been  broken  near  to  the  beleaguered 
fortress.     Deep  furrows,  too,  were  tracable  in 
the  ground  from  the  balls  cast  by  the  cannon  on 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  the  outward  bulwark  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  besiegers.  A 
dry  ditch  or  covered  way  surrounded  the  inner 
fortress,  and  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ladders 
were  preparing,  with  which  they  proposed  at 
night  to  scale  Uie  walls.  A  sluggish  inactivity, 
tiie  efect  either  of  indifference  to  their  own 
cause  or  of  de^>air,  appeared  to  prevail  within 
the  castle. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  an  assault 
went  on  among  the  oesiegers.  Not  only,  as 
before  mentioned,  were  ladders  made  ready 
wherewith  to  scale  the  walls,  but  culverins  and 
demi>cnlverins,  and  falcons,  as  the  ordnance  of 
those  days  were  called,  were  prepared  to  second 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  to  mount  the  walls  ; 
for  an  attack  upon  the  castle  gates  had  been 
resolved  on  ;  which,  by  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  beue^ed,  rai^ht  enable  the  scaling  party 
to  effect  their  o^ect  in  comparative  secunty. 

The  day  had  now  somewhat  advanced,  and 
the  ruddier  tints  had  already  begun  to  pale  upon 
the  broken  bosom  of  the  mountains.  The  two 
leaders  of  the  besiegers  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
their  camp,  and,  screened  by  an  overhanging 
rock,  they  examined  the  walls  of  the  castle.  At 
this  time  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  at  no  great  dis- 
tance was  borne  upon  the  keen  air,  and  echoed 
by  the  many-tongued  recesses  of  the  rocks.  A 
few  words  passed  between  the  rebel  leaders,  and 
the  word  was  sent  through  the  camp  that  the  soldiers 
should  stand  to  their  arms.  Again  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet  was  heard,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  banner  was  seen  floating  over  the  brow 
of  a  distant  hilU  The  leaders  seized  curiously  as 


it  approached,  and  as  a  parting  sunbeam  dis- 
covered its  crimson  colour,  one  of  those  leaders- 
observed  to  his  companion— 

"  It  is  our  friend,  the  noble  Dacre,  who  ap- 
proaches ;  I  can  discern  the  silver  scallop  shells 
on  his  banner.  Let  us  hope  that  he  has  in  his 
company  the  Royal  Mary  herself." 

"  In  that  hope,"  answered  Earl  Percy,  for  he 
and  his  colleagues  of  Westmoreland  were  the 
besiegers  of  the  castle,  "in  that  hope  I  am  not 
too  sanguine.  I  know  well  the  nature  of  Leonard 
Dacre,  and  utterly  impracticable  must  that  en- 
terprise be  in  which  he  could  express  such 
doubts  as  were  intimated  in  his  last  missive  to 
ourselves.*' 

*'  I  will  have  a  better  hope,"  replied  Earl 
Nevil.  "  If  Dacre  has  even  failed  for  the  time 
we  shall  ytft  be  able  to  release  the  queen  from 
her  bondage.  Barnard  Castle  will  be  our  own 
to-night.  Sir  Georges  Bowes  cannot  hold  it 
against  an  assault ;  and  Sussex,  it  is  clear,  dares 
not  sally  to  attack  us  from  York.  We  shall  yet 
ensnare  the  she  wolf  and  her  ravening  train  in 
their  own  toils  I  " 

While  the  earl  spoke,  a  company  of  horsemen 
emerged  from  the  dark  woods  which  hung  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hill  near  the  camp.  As  these 
horsemen  approached  it  more  nearly,  they  were 
recognized  as  belonging  to  that  party  who  had 
set  out  for  Tutbury  with  Leonard  Dacre. 

It  should  be  observed  that  on  leaving  Rahy  the 
two  earls  had  marchedto  Durham,  where  they  were 
received  with  satisfaction  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
had  restored  the  ancient  form  of  worship.  The 
communion  table  in  the  Cathedral  was  thrown 
down,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  torn  in 
pieces,  and  the  Mass  celebrated  before  several 
thousand  people.  From  Durham  the  earls  had 
proceeded  to  Staindrop,  Richmond,  Darlington, 
and  Ripon ;  in  all  which  places  they  had  restored 
the  Catholic  ritual.  During  these  proceedings 
the  Queen's  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  still 
remained  stationary  at  York  ;  and  his  inactivity 

S:rmitted  the  two  earls  to  besiege  Sir  George 
owes,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Barnard 
Castle.  Their  hopes  had  been  lessened  on  hear- 
ing the  news  which  had  been  sent  to  them  by 
Lord  Dacre,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Tutbury,  had 
discovered  ttiat  Queen  Mary  had  been  conveyed 
from  that  town  to  Coventry.  He  had,  however, 
sent  back  a  part  of  his  company,  who  gave  in- 
telligence to  the  earls  of  his  determination 
to  linger  some  days,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  practicable  at  the  presenttime  to  rescue  the 
queen  from  her  new  prison.  In  the  meantime 
uie  siege  of  Barnard  Castle  had  already  endured 
for  nine  days,  the  outworks  were  demolished, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earls  were  preparing 
for  an  attack  upon  the  inner  fortress. 

The  air  of  Lord  Dacre,  as  he  saluted  his 
friends,  was  anxious,  no  less  than  dispirited. 
He  briefly  said,  he  had  found  that  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Coventry  would  very  possibly  have 
placed  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  imme- 
diate danger ;  while  from  the  number  of  royal 
troops  collected  there,  and  the  great  precautions 
observed  in  guarding  her  person,  an  attempt  to 
rescue  her  could  scarcely  have  proved  successful. 
Having  learned  the  most  important  particulars 
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of  the  siege,  he  prayed  his  noble  friends  to  grant 
him  some  private  and  immediate  council.  On 
this  they  at  once  withrew  ta  Earl  Percy's  tent. 
Arrived  there.  Lord  Dacre  informed  his  friends 
that,  at  Tutbury,  he  had  learned  that  the  traitor 
Gilbert  Gifiiard  had  suddenly  lefC  that  town ;  that 
previous  to  his  departure  he  had  been  again 
visited  by  the  youth  known  under  the  name  of 
Layton,  and  that  the  young  cavalier  on  that,  his 
last  visit,  had  been  placed  by  Giffard  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  by  whom  he  had 
been  sent  under  arrest  to  London.  It  was  im- 
mediately upon  this  evept  that  the  Scottish 
Queen  had  been  removed  from  Tutbury.  This 
intelligence  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  which 
Lord  Dacre  had  just  received  from  Vitelli,  who, 
after  complaining  of  the  insults  put  upon  him 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  minister,  bade  friends  be- 
ware that  no  plot  on  the  part  of  Mary's  other 
partizans  jarred  with  their  own.  He  then  re- 
minded Lord  Dacre  of  certain  mysterious  sights 
and  sounds,  of  which  he  had  been  partially  a 
witness,  in  the  old  house  at  Blackfriars ;  and  in- 
timated his  suspicions  that  they  were  connected 
both  with  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth's  ministers 
and  with  some  design  for  the  liberation  of  her 
cousin.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  latter  un- 
fortunate princess,  VitelU  concluded  by  conjur- 
ing his  friend,  as  he  regarded  her  safety,  to  be 
cautious  of  his  demonstrations  in  her  favour;  for 
80  exasperated  were  both  the  English  queen  and 
her  ministers,  that  any  rash  or  premature  en- 
deavour to  liberate  Mary  would  assuredly  urge 
them  on  to  assassination.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  Lord  Dacre,  from  the  nature  of  the 
intelligence  which  he  had  gleaned  respecting  the 
cavalier  styled  Layton,  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appellation  was  an  assumed  one,  and 
that  the  unfortunate  young  man,  who  had  so 
completely  fallen  into  the  snare  spread  by  the 
folse  GiCbrd,  was  a  person  of  good  family,  im- 
plicated with  others  in  some  wild  scheme  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

Under  these  circumstances  Leonard  Dacre 
had  considered  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
hasten  to  rejoin  his  friends,  who,  with  himself, 
were  too  far  committed  to  temporise  with  the 
Government  of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  most  mature  reflection,  it  appeared  to 
the  earls  that  no  wiser  course  was  to  be  adopted 
than  to  pursue  that  measure  of  success  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  favoured.  Vitelli 
indeed  expressed  his  discontent  that  the  forces 
which  be  was  to  command  had  not  yet  arrived  ; 
but  the  rapture  with  which  their  restoration  of 
the  ancient  faith  had  been  hailed  kindled  high 
hopss  in  the  breasts  of  the  noble  friends.  Bar- 
nard Castle  would,  they  doubted  not,  on  the  mor- 
row be  their  own ;  they  had  already  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  diiferent 
counties,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  a  general 
rising  would  be  the  result  of  these  messages. 
Besides,  though  complaining  of  their  tardiness, 

I  Vitelli  still  held  out  the  hope  that  Spanish  aux- 

'  iliaries  would  be  sept. 

\  The  night  was  fast  approaching,  and  under 

1  cover  of  its  darkness  it  was  proposed  to  make 

I  the  attack  upon  the  castle.   As  soon,  therefore, 

'  as  the  shade-;  of  evening  had  settled  on  the  land- 


scape, a  party  bearing  scaling  ladders  cautiously 
approached  the  fortress,  and  another  troop  rolled 
two  heavy  culverins  to  a  position  that  com- 
manded the  great  gates.  Not  a  sound  as  the  be- 
siegers approached  the  castle  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  save  that  of  their  own  footsteps  and 
whispering  voices,  with  the  occasional  nunl^i)? 
down  the  rocks  of  a  stone  which  was  displaced 
in  their  advance.  In  tiiis  manner  the^  had 
climbed  the  steep  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel, 
still  defended  by  the  ditch  and  a  strong  wall.  A 
party  of  reserve  was  now  placed  among  the 
ruins  of  the  outer  works,  by  which  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  shot  or  arrows  of  the  be- 
sieged. This  party  was  commanded  by  Marraa- 
duke  Norton.  The  chief  body  of  their  forces 
advanced  with  the  two  earls  towards  the  great 
gates ;  and  the  scaling  party,  onder,  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Dacre,  had  now  reached  the  ditch, 
and  prepared  to  mount  what  had  •  been  decided 
upon  as  being  the  least  defensible  portion  of  the 
wall.  Hitherto  all  had  been  profound  silence 
upon  the  castle  walls;  but  ere  the  first  of  the  as- 
sailants had  gained  their  level  a  ringing,  clank- 
ing sound  as  of  arms  and  arrows  was  heard,  the 
glare  of  torches  suddenly  threw  an  angiy  looking 
glow  upon  battlement  above  and  rocks  and 
woods  beneath,  and  a  sharp  discbarge  of  arrows 
and  small  shot  came  rattling  over  upon  the  be- 
siegers. Of  those  who  had.  sttempted  to  ascend 
these  walls  some  were  severely  wounded ;  others, 
hurled  from  the  ladders,  came  tumbling  one  over 
another  into  the  fosse,  at  an  expense  of  limb, 
attended  in  some  instance,  by  the  loss  of  life. 
An  arrow  glanced  from  the  corslet  of  Lord  Dacre, 
as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  conspicuous 
by  his  bright  armour  in  the  blaze  of  the  torches. 
His  men,  meanwhile,  momentarily  startled  by  the 
severe  repulse  which  they  had  received,  m  ani- 
festly  wavered ;  some  of  the  ladders,  too,  had 
been  thrown  down.  Fercdving  this,  and  anima- 
ted by  the  dictates  of  yalour,  rather,  than  pru- 
dence, Lord  Dacre  himself  sprung  into  the  drjr 
fosse  ;  and,  followed  by  two  or  three  devoted  ad- 
herents, himself  raised  and  fixed  one  of  the 
fallen  ladders,  and  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
wall.  This  endeavour  would  have  been  at  once 
frustrated,  but  that  considerable  confusion,  even 
dissension,  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Iw- 
sieged. 

There  was  a  trampling  of  feet,  and  loud  and 
angry  voices ;  of  the  torches  too,  the  light  of 
which  had  served  to  direct  the  volley  of  arrows 
and  shot,  some  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
others  thrown  still  blazing  into  the  fosse.  Ani- 
mated by  his  own  object,  Leonard  did  not  per- 
ceive a  number  of  men  who  ran  along  tiie 
wall,  and  desperately  flung  themselves  from 
it  into  the  ditch  below.  Lord  Dacre  had  reached 
the  last  rundle  of  the  ladder,  and  had  already 
got  one  foot  on  the  battlement,  when  a  torch  was 
held  forth  from  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  huge 
buttresses,  and  he  discovered  by  its  light  a 
crowd  of  persons,  some  glittering  in  the  panoply 
of  knights  and  gentlepien,  and  others  wearing 
only  the  steel-quilted  brigandine  or  jacket  an  1 
head-piece,  in  use  for  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
period.  The  confusion  among  these  people  was 
evidently  not  of  an  amicable  nature;  oat  the 
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moment  that  the  helmet  of  LordDacre  appeared 
above  the  wall  several  persona,  amonfi:  whom 
was  one  in  the  array  of  a  knight,  rushed  forward 
to  oppose  him.  So  desperate  an  effort  to  hurl 
him  from  the  walls  was  made  by  the  knight  that 
he  iairiy  lost  his  footiag,  and  had  he  not  caught 
by  the  buttress  before  named,  he  must  have  fal- 
lal into  the  fos^ ;  his  followers  were  driven  down 
the  ladder  by  those  of  the  knight,  and  when,  by 
a  powerful  effort,  he  had  regained  his  vantage 
ground,  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  walls  a- 
mong  his  foes.  At  this  moment  a  deafening 
roar,  that  wis  reverberated  among  the  rocks 
which  overhung  the  river,  announced  the  dis- 
charge of  the  culverin  ;  a  wild  din  of  sounds  suc- 
ceeded— thecriesof  the  leadersastheyurged  their 
men  to  the  onset,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
the  rattling  of  arrows  and  small  shot.  A  sharp 
combat  ensued  between  Lord  Dacre  and  the 
knight  by  whom  he  had  been  first  assailed  on 
the  battlements,  but  with  no  decisive  advantage 
on  either  side  till  the  point  of  Lord  Dacre's 
sword  parted  the  rivet  which  confined  the  knight's 
helmet,  and  he  stood  bareheaded  before  his  an- 
tagonist and  with  the  blood  flowing  freely  from 
a  wound  in  his  neck.  Irritated  by  the  pain,  he 
lost  that  cool  command  of  his  weapon  which  he 
had  hitherto  displayed,  and  abandoning  the  de- 
feoave,  he  made  so  furious  at  attack  upon  Lord 
Dacre  that  all  the  skill  as  well  as'courage  of  the 
latter  was  necessary  to  ward  off  his  blows.  This 
very  fiiry,  however,  defeated  its  own  purpose,,  the 
knight  exhausted  himself  by  the  violence  of  his 
onset,  and  was  driven  backwards  step  by  step, 
till  a  weU-aimed  thrust  stretched  him  at  his 
length  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  battlements. 

"Yield  thee,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  said  Lord 
Dacie,  pointing  his  sword  at  his  adversary's 
throat,  and  placing  hia  foot  upon  his  breast. 

"I  will  not  yield  to  T  know  not  whom,"  said 
the  knight  haughtily. 
"Then  yield  thee  to  Leonard  D^creofGilsland." 
"Ah, traitor,"  replied  the  knight,  "once  be- 
fore we  measured  swords,  and  is  the  advantage 
still  to  be  thine  ?  Slay  me,  for  I  will  take  no 
favour  at  thy  hands." 

Lord  Dacre  raised  his  sword,  for  he  was  irrita- 
ted by  the  expression  which  the  knight  had  used; 
but  his  better  nature  recovered  itself. 

"  Ask  thy  life,"  he  said,  but  at  that  moment 
the  torch  which  had  been  still  held  from  the 
shelter  of  the  buttress,  and  which  had  lighted 
the  combat,  was  thrown  down,  and  Lord  Oacie 
received  so  severe  a  blow  horn  the  butt  end  of  a 
[ttke  that  he  staggered  under  it,  and  the  knight 
immediately  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  a  voice  which  had  in  it  a 
kind  of  maniac  shrillness,  "  kill,  kill  him,  brave 
Sir  Philip,  'tis  the  man  who  robbed  me  of  my 
good  right  hand;  kill,  kill  him,  for  the  Lord  has 
yielded  him  to  thy  justice." 

The  torch  which  had  been  so  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  ground  had  expired,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness around  him  Lord  Dacre  could  hear  the 
sounds  of  a  deadly  struggle  ;  the  knight  had  not 
indeed  been  left  to  maintain  his  combat  with  him 
laassisted,  but  that  there  was  in  the  garrison  of 
Barnard  Castle  a  party  disposed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  besiegers. 


In  the  darkness  about  him  Sir  Philip  Wynyard 
knew  not  now  whether  he  was  assailing  friend  or 
foe,  and  he  called  loudly  for  torches.  Directly, 
however,  that  their  murky  glare  flashed  upon  the 
grey  turrets  of  the  castle,  three  or  four  soldiers 
forced  their  way  from  among  the  groups  which 
had  been  struggling  for  the  mastery  over  each 
other  during  the  combat  between  the  knight  and 
Lord  Dacre,  and  interposing  between  them, -ex- 
claimed— "  You  have  friends  in  the  castle,  noble 
lord,  we  will  fight  you  a  way  to  the  sally  port." 

Upon  this  Sir  Philip  and  those  of  the  garrison 
who  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  royal  cause, 
gathered  together  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Lord 
Dacre  and  the  soldiers,  but  they  were  diverted 
from  their  object  by  a  new  attempt  of  the  party, 
headed  by  Marmaduke  Norton,  I0  scale  the 
battlements  ;  and  while  Sir  Philip  and  a  few  of 
the  men  ineffectually  opposed  Lord  Dacre,  the 
rest  again  discharged  their  atquebusses,  and 
hurled  from  thewallsthesoldiers  whoattemptedto 
ascend  them.  Then  followed  a  hideous  scene,  the 
wall  strewed  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying 
and  slippery  with  blood,  the  castle  turrets  brood- 
ing darkly  over  it,  and  the  countenances  of  the 
soldiers  animated  by  all  the  violence  of  rage  and 
hate.    Inch  by  inch  Lord  Dacre  and  his  adher- 
ents fought  their  way  to  an  iimer  court  of  the 
castle :  at  the  entrance  of  this  court  Sir  Philip 
sunk  down  overcome  by  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood ;  it  was  then  in  the  strong  glare  of  the 
torches  that  Leonard  noticed  a  demoniac  counte- 
nance glaring  at  him  from  the  crowd,  and  a 
handless  arm  held  up  as  in  menace.    But  that 
face  was  quickly  driven  out  of  sight  in  the  throng 
which  filled  the  court,  for  here,  though  the  thun- 
dering blows  of  the  besiegers  on  the  great  gates 
were  most  plainly  heard,  the  contests  of  the 
gairison  raged  with  the  utmost  violence.  In 
this  court  a  strong  party  defended  the  sally  port ; 
which  the  disaffected  soldiers  were  endeavouring 
to  force :  the  appearance  of  Lord  Dacre  and 
those  who  had  aided  him  to  force  his  way  firom 
the  walls  decided  the  contest.    The  queen's 
party  flagged,  and  finally  retreated  towards  the 
citadel,  where  Sir  George  Bowes  still  endeavoured 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  mistress.   At  the  first 
symptom  of  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists, 
a  desperate  rush  was  made  at  the  sally  port,  and 
LordDacre  was  borne  by  the  throng  around  him 
into  the  fosse.   The  attempt  to  keep  possession 
of  the  sally  port  was,  however,  repulsed  by  the 
besieged,  the  iron  door  was  thrust  back  by  Eliza- 
beth's soldiers,  who  returned  as  their  antagonists 
passed  through  it,  and  a  dismal  cry  was  heard 
from  one  unhappy  wretch  whose  foot  was  crushed 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  escape.   Thus,  literally 
driven  out  of  the  castle,  Lord  Dacre  repaired  to 
the  great  gates,  where  the  two  earls  were  posted. 
The  extraordinary  strength  of  the  walls  had 
hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  make  a  breach, 
bur  here  too  the  mutiny  of  the  garrison  was 
visible,  and  the  efforts  to  repulse  the  besiegers 
were  interrupted  by  those  who  would  fain  have 
given  them  admittance  to  the  fortress.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  of  the  soldiers  of  Sir  George 
Bowes  had,  by  means  of  the  the  sally  ports,  or 
by  the  hazardous  expedient  of  leaping  from  the 
walls,  managed  to  join  the  earls.   Many  of  these 
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poor  wretches  had  been  seriously  hurt  in  making 
their  escape,  and  their  groans  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
had  again  fallen  on  the  walls  of  the  castle.  One 
division  of  the  soldiers  who  were  faithful  to  the 
governor  still  kept  their  station  on  the  towers 
that  flanked  the  gateway,  and  on  each  approach 
of  the  besiegers,  had  showered  upon  their  head 
a  volley  of  stones,  arrows,  and  other  missiles ; 
another  par^  of  these  men  were  as  sharply 
engaged  m  defending  their  comrades  from  the 
attacks  of  the  mutineers.  The  last  discharge  of 
the  culverin  had  dislodged  and  loosened  some  of 
the  massive  stones  that  composed  the  castle  wall ; 
but  scarcely  had  its  sulleo  roar  subtiided  when 
the  blast  of  torches  again  dispelled  the  surround- 
ing obscurity,  and  a  lance,  with  a  white  pennon 
attached  to  its  point,  was  extended  towards  the 
besiegers.  A  voice  was  then  heard  beseeching 
the  leaders  of  the  besieging  party  to  approach 
the  castle  walls,  as  the  governor  would  fain  have 
^eech  with  them.  The  two  earls,  with  Lord 
Dacre  and  the  elder  Norton,  acceded  to  this  re- 

auest,  and  the  sotmds  of  the  contest  sunk  into 
16  hush  of  night.  A  wreath  of  white  smoke 
from  the  last  ffischarge  of  the  cannon  had  not 
yet  dissolved  into  the  dark  vapours  that  overhung 
the  earth.  The  strong  light  of  the  flambeaux 
folly  deveIoped<the  ground  near  which  they  were 
borne,  the  glittering  armour  of  the  j^ntlemen 
and  knights,  who  stood  with  raised  visors,  and 
eyes  directed  towards  the  castle,  and  the  more 
humble  appearance  of  their  soldiers,  for  the  roost 
part  wearing  no  other  defence  than  a  corslet  and 
a  steel  cap.  More  in  the  back-ground  was  the 
main  body  of  their  forces,  and  here  and  there  the 
eye  was  arrested  by  some  ghastly  object  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  and  suffering  under  the  agonies 
of  a  mortal  wound,  while  the  picture  was  closed 
bf  a  dark  confusion  of  rocks  and  woods,  dimly 
discoverable,  as  the  flame  of  the  torches  sniayea 
to  and  fro  in  the  niriit  wind. 

Again  a  note  of  .ttie  trumpet  sotmded  bom  one 
of  the  towers  beside  the  gateway.  More  torches 
were  brought  forward,  and  Sir  George  Bowes  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  battlements  to  pariey 
with  the  besieeers.  This  knight  was  a  stalwart 
and  commanding  person ;  he  wore  a  suit  of 
plain  armour,  with  a  sash  of  scarlet  silk  across 
his  cuirass ;  he  leaned  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
pummel  of  a  heavy  unsheathed  sword  ;  he  was 
unhehneted,  and  his  wiry,  grey  hair  clustered  in 
short,  grizzled  curls  about  a  countenance  whose 
harsh  and  dark  lineaments  were  thrown  into  full 
relief  by  the  torches,  the  lurid  light  of  which 
contrasted  vividly  with  the  almost  inky  blackness 
of  the  night.  A  group  of  soldiers,  with  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  who  were  among  the  garrison 
of  the  castle,  stood  a  little  behind  Sir  George 
Bowes.  The  severe  character  of  this  man*s 
countenance  was  remarked  by  Lord  Dacre,  even 
in  his  remote  position  below  the  castle  walls. 
Had  he  stood  with  him  on  the  battlements  he 
would  have  seen  that  rage  and  mortification  were 
there  fiercely  struggling  for  a  mastery;  but, 
smothering  both  mortification  and  rage.  Sir 
George  spoke  to  the  two  earls,  his  deep  voice 
echoing  hoarsely  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
"Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
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land,"  he  said,  "it  rests  with  you,  as  true 
knights  and  brave  gentlemen,  to  spare  a  useless 
effusion  of  blood.  Know,  proud  lords,  that  the 
citadel  of  Barnard  Castle  is  still  mine  own,  and 
I  could,  yet  surrounded  by  my  faithful  few,  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  maintain  it  in  your  de- 
spite and  in  that  of  the  traitors  who  have  this 
very  night  desarted  me  the  cause  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  were  I  so  to  hold  the  fortress, 
the  consequence  would  be  only  a  prolonged 
slaughter— a  slaughter  of  your  soldiers  and  mine 
own.  To  avoid  this  waste  of  blood  I  am  willing 
to  agree  to  an  honourable  surrender.  A  sur- 
render on  these  conditions : — That  you  pledge 
your  word,  as  knights  and  peers,  to  allow  to  me. 
Sir  George  Bowes,  and  to  my  friends  a  free  pass- 
age from  the  castle ;  and  that  you  permit 
those  among  the  garrison  to,  follow  us  who  are 
still  faithful  to  the  queen,  my  gracious  mis- 
tress. Upon  these  terms  the  gates  shall  be 
thrown  open,  and  I  will  deliver  to  you  the  keys. 
I  will  give,  if  it  please  you,  my  lords,  an  hour 
for  your  consideration  oi  these  terms." 

A  few  hasty  words  now  passed  between  the 
earls  and  Lord  Dacre.  Then  the  latter  stepped 
forward,  and  as  Sir  George  Bowes  was  retreating 
from  the  battlements  the  voice  of  Lord  Dacre 
arrested  his  steps. 

'*  Brave  servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  most 
knightly  goverpor  of  Barnard  Castle,"  he  said, 
"it  does  not  need  that  we  should  take  an  hour 
to  deliberate.  Heaven  forefend,  say  the  noble 
earls,  that  they  should  urge  on  an  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  or  deny  to  a  valiant  knight  and 
loyal  commander  any  knightly  courtesy  or  grace. 
Sir  George  Bowes,  the  earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  Northumberland  accept  the  surrender  of 
Barnard  Castle  upon  the  terms  which  you  have 
proposed." 

"  Honourable  «r,"  repHed  Sir  George  Bowes, 
"  I  will  forthwith  command  that  the  gates  of  the 
castle  be  opened  to  admit  the  two  earls." 

So  saying,  Sir  George  bent  his  head  with  a 
haughty  politeness  and  retreated  from  the  battle- 
ments. In  a  short  space  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  two  earls,  attended  bv  Lord 
Dacre,  the  Nortons,  and  a  select  body  of  tneir  re- 
tainers, took  formal  possession  of  the  fortress. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  low-browed  keep  stood 
Sir  George,  with  a  pa^  at  his  side,  bearing  the 
keys  of  me  castle,  which  on  the  appearance  of 
the  earls  he  took  into  his  own  nands  and 
delivered  to  them,  requesting  at  the  same  time 
that  his  soldiers  might  he  allowed  an  hour  <o 
make  their  preparations  for  abandoning  the 
castle.  This  request  was  readily  and  courteous- 
ly granted.  Meantime  the  forces  of  the  earls 
were  employed,  some  in  mounting  |^ard  upon 
the  castle  walls,  and  others  in  seekmg  for  and 
bringing  in  their  wounded  comrades.  In  a 
council,  too,  which  immediately  after  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  castle,  was  held  by  the 
leaders  of  the  enterprise,  it  was  resolved  that, 
after  having  fixed  a  proper  garrison  to  maintain 
their  conquest,  they  should  endeavour  to  scire 
the  port  of  Hartlepool,  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  their  foreign  allies  would  thereby  be 
much  fitcUitated. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 
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AT  THE  FLEECEUWBLL  RACES 


®tutb  S^trangcr  ll^an  Vidian. 

By  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAFfER  II, 

was  the  eve  of  the  great  racing 
carnival  of  the  North  of  England. 
The  town  of  Fleecemwell  had  put 
w  its  gayest  front,  and  fabulous  prices  were 
^BiB&oded  for  the  scantiest  accomodation.  The 
two  b  its  normal  condition,  kept  up  its  repu- 
tation for  bang*  Jultra  religious.   Church  going 


on  at  all  hours.  Dorcas  meetings,  and  tract  dis- 
tributing, were  its  every  day  life.  At  these  times 
the  subject  of  horse  racing  was  ignored ;  and 
when  the  time  approached  that  it  could  no  longer 
b3  concealed,  the  "  Stiggins,"  and  "Chad- 
bands,"  let  their  houses  to  the  members  of  the 
racing  fraternity ;  and  turning  up  their  eyes  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  took  themselves  off 
to  a  seaside  resort,  netting  thereby  a  material 
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benefit,  with  the  comforting  reflection,  that  virtue 
had  its  own  reward. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  excitement 
was  unusuallj'  great.  Opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  favourite  for  the  great  race,  had  been  for 
some  time  conflicting.  At  one  hour  Geofric 
headed  the  list,  to  be  superseded  by  Apodixis  in 
the  next. 

Accordingly  as  each  horse  had  his  admirers, 
the  betting  became  lively,  and  the  odds  heavy. 
The  racing  prophets  were  Regarded  as  something 
above  ordinary  mortals,  and  every  word  dropped 
by  a  "tipster,"  was  treasured  up  by  the  small 
investors,  as  the  utterance  of  an  oracle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  race,  Roger  and 
Adolphus,  had  left  home  by  an  early  "special," 
and  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  the  town  in 
such  an  unhappy  state  of  commotion.  The  early 
morning  sun  had  brought  gloom  to  the  hearts  of 
many.  Direful,  and  portentous  news  had  been 
circulated  through  the  town,  that  of  the  two 
favourites,  Geofric,  and  Apodixis,  the  former  had 
been  scratched,  and  the  latter  turned  up  lame. 
The  men  who  had  laid  long  odds  the  preceding 
night  on  either  of  the  favourites,  were  now  in  a 
frantic,  suicidal  state.  The  professional  racing 
men,  with  a  %eal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  were 
using  every  exertion  to  reverse  the  order  of  bet- 
ting ;  and  accordingly  were  communicating  with 
their  clients  by  wire,  in  evenr  part  of  the  world. 

The  capabilities  of  the  telegraph  clerks,  must 
have  been  severely  tested  during  the  fiiiy  of  the 
storm. 

Following  upon  these  troubles  came  another 
report,  that  Apodixis's  venerable  owner  had 
declared,  his  horse  should  run  "  if  it  had  but 
three  legs."  Faith  however  in  his  staying  powers 
had  been  considerably  shaken,  and  in  conse- 
quence, Leo  rose  to  favour  amongst  the  habitues 
of  the  turf. 

The  trains  with  intervals  of  but  few  minutes, 
contiauedtopour  into  the  town,  with  closely  packed 
loads  of  living  freight;  and  all  these  crowds 
wended  their  way  with  steady  determination  to 
the  race  course.  It  was  estimated  with 
some  show  of  reason,  but  possibly  with  a 
sou^con  of  exaggeration,  that  half  a  million 
people  were  assembled  on  the  field  that  day. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  few  small 
events,  which  enabled  the  people  to  settle  into 
their  places,  when  the  bell  rang  to  clear  the 
course  for  the  great  race. 

A  cordon  of  police,  quietly,  and  steadily, 
walked  down  the  closely  shaven  turf;  and  the 
stragglers  instinctively  alive  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  hastened  outside  the  ropes. 

There  was  nO  mistake  about  the  matter,  the 
people  had  come  to  see  the  race,  and  evidently 
regarded  it  as  a  serious  duty.  Not  a  joke  was 
heard,  nor  a  smile  seen,  among  the  thousands  of 
stolid  faces  present. 

The  writer  once  heard  a  Yorkshireman,  who 
was  somewhat  misty  in  his  quotation,  state, 
that  "a  horse  was  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
Taking  the  business  of  the  day  in  its  entirety, 
one  was  almost  inclined  to  accept  this  new  read- 
ing, and  admit  the  horse  was  the  noblest  animal 
present. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators  there  was 


a  good  field.  As  the  numbers  of  the  horses,  and 
names  of  the  jockeys  were  exhibited  on  the 
telegraph  board,  the  particulars  were  eagerly 
checked  off,  and  various  entries  made  by  the 
possessors  of  "c'rect"  cards.  As  soon  as  the 
first  horse  made  its  appearance  from  the 
saddling  paddock,  the  general  criticism  com- 
menced. The  horse  was  soon  followed  by  others, 
and  their  jockeys  gave  them  a  preliminary 
gallop  down  the  course.  Leo  sleek  of  coat,  and 
full  of  fire,  and  action,  seemed  e^ual  to  any 
amount  of  work.  Last  of  all  came  Apodixis; 
slightly  limpin|f  with  his  pasterns  encased  in 
flannels.  His  jockey  nursing  him  carefully  com- 
menced with  a  slow  trot,  and  gradually  broke 
into  a  gentle  canter.  The  field  was  now  on  its 
mettle,  and  offers  of  odds  were  shouted,  loud, 
and  strong,  from  hundreds  of  lusty  throats. 

In  the  meantime,  the  horses  had  cantered  some 
distance  do  jvn  the  course,  and  were  now  slowly 
walking  on  their  return,  passing  in  single  file 
before  the  Grand  Stand,  in  the  order  of  their 
entries  for  running.  Some  adventurous  spirits 
still  clung  to  Apodixis,  but  the  chances  appeared 
too  speculative  to  claim  much  attention. 

The  flag  fell  to  a  good  start,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  there  was  a  profound  silence  amongst 
the  vast  multitude.  Several  horses  of  no 
particular  note;  rushed  to  the  front.  Leo  was 
held  back  with  a  strong  arm  Inr  his  rider,  and 
Apodixis  was  several  lengths  behind.  In  this 
manner  they  breasted  the  hill :  the  hill  that  has 
changed  the  fortunes  of  thousands.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit,  a  dip  in  the  ground  hid  the 
cavalcade  from  sight.  Upon  emerging  from  the 
valley,  the  field  glasses  of  the  spectators  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot.  It  was  at  once 
seen,  that  several  out  of  the  foremost  horses  at 
starting,  were  virtually  out  of  the  race.  Leo 
was  leading  with  strong  and  powerful  strides, 
and  Apodixis  held  his  place  several  lengths 
behind.  As  the  horses  reached  the  Rifle  Butts, 
various  ejaculations  from  the  crowd,  announced 
that  Apodixis  had  decreased  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  opponent,  and  was  now 
steadily  following  the  numing'  of  Leo.  Turning 
the  corner  by  the  Red  Rouse  the  horses  all 
seemed  to  be  in  one  group;  but  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye,  Leo  was  seen  still  leading  with 
Apodixis  about  half  a  length  behind.  Whilst  the 
crowd  were  shouting,  "  Leo  wins  \"  "  Leo  walks 
in!"  "  Leo  wins  in  a  canter!"  there  was  a  serious 
expression  settling  on  the  face  of  the  older  ring 
goers.  With  a  strong  expletive,  one  man  ex- 
claimed, "Leo's  jockey  is  riding,  and  Apodixis 
has  not  been  touched  with  the  spur.  Apodixis 
wins  for  a  thousand  !  "  at  the  same  time  looking 
defiantly  round  for  anybody  disposed  to  dispute 
that  opinion.  It  was  soon  apparent  to  everybody, 
that  Leo's  jockey  was  ener^tically  using  both 
spur  and  whip ;  whilst  Apodixis's  rider  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue;  bnt  keeping  his  horse 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  other's  haunches. 
When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  home, 
Osborne  gave  rein ;  and  plymg  whip  and  spur, 
at  the  same  moment,  Apodixis  passed  the 
winning-post,  the  winner  by  half  a  length. 

The  excitement  consequent  upon  this  result  is 
beyond  description.   Thousands  of  tongues  ga\'e 
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utterance  in  all  kinds  of  discordant  notes.  Those 
interesting  creatures,  the  gentlemen  of  the  red, 
and  blue  hats,  and  gorgeous  umbrellas,  were 
literally  besieged  by  the  successful  ticket 
holders ;  and  it  was  soon  apparent  the  betting 
menhad  been  "hard  hit." 

Presently  came  a  movement  in  the  crowd  in 
one  direction,  and  the  cry  followed  "a  row." 
A  man  was  seen  dashing  with  headlong  haste 
through  the  crowd,  and  the  question  was  asked 
and  passed  along  by  many  eager  enquirers, 
"What  has  he  done?"   "Stolen  a  watch," 
came  back  the  echo.    "Oh,    is  that  all?" 
"Block  up  the  way/*  "  Keep  the  police  off," 
"Give  the  poor  beggar  a  chance."    But  the 
ominous  cry  rose  above  the  din  "  A  wetsher  !  a 
welsher!"  and  the  furious  action  of  the  mob 
was  frightful  to  behold.   The  man  was  knocked 
down,  kicked  in  the  head  and  face,  pulled  up, 
and  struck  from  the  front,  from  behind,  and  on 
all  sides.    With  scarcely  a  fragment  of  clothes 
left  on  him  he  was  literally  covered  with  blood 
from  bead  to  foot.   Amongst  some  a  feeling  of 
humanity  still  remained,  and  the  cry  came  for 
thepolice — "  They  are  killing  the  man." 

The  police  formed  in  a  hoay,  and  rushing  for- 
ward divided  the  crowd ;  and  although  many  of 
the  blows  firom  sticks  feU  upon  their  helmets  and 
shoulders,  they  did  not  strike  in  return. 

Paiiying  the  blows  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
Uiey  seized  the  helpless  victim  of  this  insane 
liiry;  and  were  about  removing  him  from  the 
field.  The  mob  seeing  their  prey  about  to  es- 
cape them,  with  a  double  rage  closed  in  a  dense 
mass,  and  overpowering  the  police,  again  vented 
their  fury  upon  the  mangled,  and  almost  lifeless 
body.  Those  who  by  reason  of  the  crowd  were 
beyond  arm's  length,  struck  the  ends  of  their 
sticks  into  his  face,  with  the  defined  cruelty  of 
intention,  of  striking  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  at- 
tempts missed  their  aim,  pieces  of  flesh,  chipped 
from  the  face,  followed  the  blows. 

The  police  reinforced,  and  now  on  their  mettle, 
retumra  to  the  charge;  and  this  time  they 
struck  out  as  only  trained  men  can  strike.  Every 
blow  went  £urly  home,  and  the  sharp  cracks  of 
the  batons  rung  out  loud  and  clear  as  they  fell 
upon  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  cowardly 
ruffians. 

Unable  to  stand  up  against  disciplined  force, 
the  crowd  slowly  gave  way,  and  the  unfortunate 
victim — a  limp  and  mangled  mass  of  battered 
flesh  and  blood  was  taken  from  the  field. 

Unhappy  wretch !  Had  he  been  a  bank 
director,  driven  his  brougham,  distributed  goody 
goody  books  to  letter  carriers,  and  policemen, 
and  subscribed  liberally  to  popular  charities, 
he  would  have  »nned  like  a  gentleman.  Al- 
though widows  and  fatherless  children  would 
have  been  irretrievably  ruined,  still  in  the  face 
of  such  irreproachable  neck-ties,  and  diamond 
studs,  his  physical  wants  would  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  his  nervous  organization  pre- 
served from  any  rude  shocks. 

But  this  was  a  poor  vulgar  a£Eiair.  He  was 
•a  boy  in  years,  but  his  scanty  linen  was  soiled, 
and  his  hands  coarse  and  dirty.  He  had  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  sundry  trusting  spirits, 
to  triplicate  the  half  crowns  entrusted  to  his 


keeping,  upon  what  appeared  to  him  a  remote 
contingency  in  the  race.  Contrary  to  his  calcu- 
lations, Apodixis  had  distanced  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and  our  small  banker  finding  himself 
unable  to  pay  300  per  cent  interest,  was  decamp- 
ing when  Justice  Lynch  came  down  upon  him 
with  one  fell  swoop. 

And  yet  but  a  few  years  have  passed  since 
this  same  boy  lisped  his  prayers  at  his  mother's 
knee,  and  a  fond  mother's  good  night  kiss  was 
imprinted  upon  a  brow,  gentle  reader,  as  fair  and 
as  pure  as  your  own.  But  the  want  of  whole- 
some discipline  in  earljr  life  had  let  loose  the 
demon  of  self-will,  who  in  company  with  sundry 
kindred  spirits  held  high  revel,  until  the  primi- 
tive innocence  of  the  man  was  destroyed. 

When  therefore  in  gratitude  for  blessings  re- 
ceived, your  heart  breaks  forth  in  melody  to  the 
words 

Uother  of  Christ,  Stu  of  the  Ses 
Pr»y  for  the  wand'rer  pray  for  mo 

thinks  of  the  waifs  and  btrays  iit  the  world,  and 
remember,  that  possibly  if  they  had  had  your 
training,  and  your  chances,  they  might  be  equally 
estimable  members  of  socie^. 

The  scene  was  productive  of  varied  feelings. 
A  gay  party  at  luncheon  dn  the  top  of  a  coach, 
paused  in  their  occupation.  Formosa  was 
human,  and  her  fair  young  face  paled.  Not  al- 
together heartless.  Lord  Mortlake  turned  his 
back  on  the  crowd  with  the  ejaculation,  ' '  Serve 
the  fellow  right."  But  somehow  the  scene  ob- 
truded itself  amongst  the  chicken  and  tongue 
and  salads  ;  and  stopping  short  with  the  partly 
consumed  liver  wing,  he  emptied  his  plate  into 
the  hat  of  a  nigger  melodist,  who  was  gesticu- 
lating round  the  wheels  of  the  drag. 

Roger,  who  had  witnessed  the  disgraceful 
sight  from  the  Grand  Stand,  was  burning  with 
rage  and  indignation  ;  and  had  not  the  dense 
crowd  rendered  such  a  thing  impossible,  he  would 
have  rushed  to  the  poor  fell  [ow's  rescue,  regard- 
less  of  the  consequences  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed. In  his  recent  visit  to  Belgium,  he  had 
heard  and  seen  much  that  awakened  a  tram  of 
deep  reflection.  Pondering  over  sacred  facts, 
that  before  had  scarcely  occupied  a  passing 
thought,  this  savage  display  of  brutality  brought 
forcibly  to  his  mind  the  scenes  he  had  seen  so 
graphically  depicted  outside  many  of  the 
Belgian  churches.  "And  this,"  he  thought, 
"  is  the  way  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  treated  by 
an  infuriated  mob,  and  without  one  kindly  hand 
being  held  out,  or  one  blow  struck  in  his  defence. 
We  are  horrified  at  cruelty,  and  think  but 
little  of  the  tortures  suffered  on  bloody 

rLSsage.  How  it  is,  that  we  are  so  heartless, 
cannot  understand.  To  me  there  seems  no- 
thing more  difficult  than  to  understand  oneself," 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  from  the 
depth  of  his  heart  he  cried :  "  Oh !  God  help  rau 
and  guide  me." 

Sick  at  heart  he  took  Sydney's  arm,  and  they 
threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd,  when  in 
passing  the  front  of  the  stand,  the  bell  rang  out 
for  the  next  race.  To  avoid  the  crush  of  the 
swaying  multitude,  Roger  mounted  the  wheel  of 
a  drag  that  was  occupied  by  several  ladies,  and 
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a  party  of  officers.  Something  in  the  party 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  saw  a  gentleman 
bedecked  with  a  profusion  of  man*miUinery, 

Saying  special  attention  to  a  lady  in  an  azure 
ress.  An  uneasy  sensation  passed  through 
him.;  and  the  lady  turning  at  the  same  time, 
showed  the  instinctive  feeling  was  correct. 

The  lady  was  Lady  Charles  Hardnut,  and 
their  eyes  raet.  For  an  instant,  and  only  for  an 
instant,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  recognition  ;  and 
then  he  was  met  with  the  cold,  hard,  woman-of- 
the-world  stare.  A  few  short  years  of  Belgravian 
life  had  done  their  work.  The  casket  indeed  was 
there,  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than  ever ;  but 
the  purity  of  the  gem  was  tarnished— perhaps 
never  to  be  restored. 

If  woman  did  but  know  the  value  men  set 
upon  this  meretricious  style  of  dress  and  bear- 
ing 

Hetliiiiki  tta«7  wonM 

Atsoaie  a  rirtu«  if  thay  bad  it  not. 

Turning  to  Sydney,  Ro|:er  exclaimed.  "Let 
us  get  out  of  this.  I  am  sickened  to  death,  and 
almost  ready  to  faint." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Dolly,  "a  fellow  of  your 
inches  to  talk  of  being  faint;  I  don't  believe  it. 
Hungry  you  may  be,  and  hungry  you  liave  been, 
I  know  ;  and  so  do  some  of  those  worthy  hotel 
keepers  to  Uieircost." 

Hailing  a  cab,  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten 
shillings  they  were  conveyed  to  the  station ; 
when  after  waiting  three  hours,  they  secured 
their  train,  and  reached  home  soon  after  mid- 
night. 

{7b  he  caniinued.) 


EIDER-DUCK  HUNTING. 


E  all  know  the  value  of  eider-down  as 
one  of  the  softest,  warmest  and 
lightest  of  materials  employed  in 
conducing  to  our  comfort  dunng  the 
cold  of  winter.  Most  of  what  is 
used  is  taken  from  the  nests  of  the 
poor  birds  who  pluck  the  down  from  their  own 
breasts  to  line  the  nests  for  their  young,  for  it  is 
a  {act  that  the  down  plucked  from  the  dead  bird 
wants  the  elastici^  of  that  of  which  the  bird 
deprives  itself. 

The  following  account  of  a  party  of  eider-duck 
hunters  is  interesting  as  showing  the  habits  of 
the  bird  and  its  method  of  proceeding  when 
pursued.  This  was  a  sporting  expedition  not  one 
upon  business. 

The  party  were  at  Christiansand  and  having 
DOthine  better  to  do,  determined  to  go  duck- 
hunting  which  they  were  told  was  capital  fun. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  their  three 
boats  slipped  away  from  the  hatbour  into  the 
open  sea  where  the  swell  made  itself  felt.  The 
sun,  which  had  now  risen,  flashed  back  its  blind- 
ing rays  from  the  lantern  of  the  lighthouse,  as 
the  boats  pulled  past  it  into  the  Haaf. 

They  now  formed  a  line  abreast,  at  five  or  six 
hundredyards'  distance,  and  puUedleisutely  along. 


Calm  as  it  was  the  swells  were  quite  heavy  enough 
to  conceal  the  boats  from  each  other  as  from 
time  to  time  hug6  mountains  rolled  between 
them. 

They  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  about 
half  an  hour  without  seeing  anything  but  gulls 
and  cormorants,  sitting  on  the  water,  when 
suddenly  one  of  the  men  pointed  to  the  westward 
of  their  course.  The  line  wheeled  on  him  and  a 
dozen  or  so  of  black  spots  were  seen  on  the  side 
of  the  swell,  in  the  rare  intervals  when  they  and  the 
boats  were  both  rising. 

The  central  boat  pulled  right  on  the  objects, 
while  the  flankershaving  increased  their  distance 
to  half  a  mile,  pulled  on  some  hundred  yards  in 
advance  of  her.  As  they  came  onwards  the 
black  spots  became  larger  and  larger,  and  the 
outline  of  the  ducks  began  to  be  distinguishable  ; 
still  they  sat  on  the  water,  rising  and  fialling  to 
the  swell  as  unconcernedly  as  ever. 

The  flanking  boats  were  now  ahead  of  them,  the 
sportsmen  began  to  calculate  their  distance 
when  with  one  accord  the  dozen  tails  began  to 
wriggle,  and  at  once,  aS  if  at  a  signal,  the  whole 
flock  disappeared  under  the  water. 

The  men  who  had  been  pulling  very  leisurely, 
now  stretched  out  with  all  their  might;  and  as 
they  shot  across  the  spot  lately  occupied  by  the 
ducks  they  marked  the  chain  of  air  bubbles  which 
tended  out  to  seaward.  This  seemed  to  prove 
the  direction  the  birds  had  taken,  and  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  intercept  them. 

Six  or  eight  minutes  elapsed  and  notlung  could 
be  seen,  uiough  each  man  looked  out  with  all 
his  eyes.  It  was  impossible  that  the  birds  should 
be  under  so  long.  At  last,  far  behind  even  the 
last  boat,  the  twelve  black  spots  were  seen  rising* 
and  falling  on  the  swell  as  unconcernedly  as  they 
did  at  first.  The  ducks  had  headed  back  under 
the  water,  and  the  boats  had  pulled  over  them. 

The  same  manoeuvre  was  repeated  and  with 
the  same  result ;  the  centre  boat  approached 
within  firing  distance  when  the  twelve  tails  again 
wriggled  simultaneously  and  the  twelve  went 
under  at  once.  This  time,  however,  they  rose 
within  reach  of  the  boats,  but  before  the  occupant 
could  get  his  gun  to  bear  on  them  they  were 
under  again. 

This  was  what  was  wanted,  for  they  knew  that 
the  only  chance  at  this  time  of  year  is  to  make 
the  birds  dive  tilt  they  are  exhausted. 

The  dive  this  time  was  a  short  one,  though  it 
carried  the  ducks  out  of  shot;  but  one  of  die 
boats  had  headed  them  and  its  occupier  had 
driven  them  back  to  his  fiiends.  This  time  they 
rose  among  the  boats  and  one  or  two  of  them 
attempted  a  heavy  lumbering  flight,  which  was 
speedily  put  a  stop  to  by  the  fowling-pieces. 
The  rest  dispersed  diving  each  his  own  way  and 

Sursued  by  the  boats  independently.  The  chase 
ecame  an  ordinary  afbir,  the  birds  kept  poking* 
their  heads  up  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  directions 
and  it  was  impossible  to  miss  them  when  once 
within  shot  as  they  are  nearly  as  big  as  a  goose. 
Ten  out  of  the  twelve  were  bagged,  two  having 
slipped  away  during  the  heat  ofthe  chase. 

Though  the  eider-duck  rises  heavily,  he  is  b^ 
no  means  a  bad  flyer,  but  so  long  as  he  has 
breath  to  dive  nothing  will  get  him  to  rise. 
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PARROTS     AS  LINGUISTS. 


^ YOUNG  lady  advertised,  a  few  days 
since,  a  liberal  reward  for  "  a  young 
parrot,  speaking  a  little  Spanish," 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  got  the  desired 
bird.    "In  fact,    said  an  old  bird 
£uicierto  a  reporter  of  the  "New  York  Sun," 
"  nothing  would  be  easier  in  our  line,  than  to 
supply  her  with  any  reasonable  quantity  of 
parrots  speaking  a  great  deal  of  Spanish.    If  a 
parrot  has  any  other  mother  tongue  than  an 
infimtal  squawk,  that  mother  tongue  is  Spanish, 
at  least  with  those  fbat  come  here  firam  South 
America,  which  is  our  main  source  of  supply.  It 
is,  you  understand,  the  language  of  the  peopTe 
who  capture  the  bird  and  give  it  the  rudiments  of 
education.    Very  naturally,  the  first  words  a 
parrot  learns  from  them  are  likely  to  be  '  bonito 
papa^yo  *  and  '  caramba,'  just  as  if  English- 
speaking  people  got  him  first  he  would  begin  by 
saying  '  Pretty  Polly,'  and  some  familiar  and  pro- 
bably more  vigorous  words  than  those  Spanish 
ones.   Spanish  oaths,  by  the  way,  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  don't  amount  to  much,  as  a  rule,  any 
more  than  the  French  '  sacre  pomrae  de  terre,'  or 
the  German  '  donner  and  blitzen.'    But  the  noble 
Castilian  tongue  is  not  altogether   devoid  of 
iogenious  expletives.    Some  of  them  are  strong 
enough  to  cim  the  hair  on  a  mule,  and  not  infre- 
quently we  get  parrots  that  have  had  their  con- 
versational powers  developed  in  that  direction  to 
a  startling  extent.   It  doesn't  hurt  the  value  of 
flie  bird  for  people  who  don't  understand  Spanish. 
They  may  innocently  imagine  it  bis  wild,  sweet 
native  song  when  he  is  making  the  most  fright- 
fully ornate  remarks  about  their  lights  and  livers 
and  things,  and  so  no  harm  is  done.    By  and  by, 
too,  he  will  learn  the  language  of  the  people  he 
is  with,  and  not  hearing  Spanish  spoken  about 
him  will  gradually  drop  it.    It  is  open  to  dolibt, 
however,  whether  a  parrot  ever  wholly  forgets 
what  he  has  once  learned — a  really  good  one,  I 
mean.    Several  months  ago  a  gentleman  who 
was  going  abroad  not  expecting  to  return  for  two 
or  three  years,  left  with  me  for  sale  a  very  fine 
parrot  that  he  said  he  had  had  for  over  five 
years.    The  bird  spoke  English  extraordinarily 
well  and,  as  he  subsequently  assured  me,  he 
never  knew  that  it  spoke  anything  else,  as  he 
had  bought  it  from  an  English  lady  who  had  told 
him  that  it  spoke  in  no  other  language.  But, 
«*ile  it  was  here,  a  couple  of  ladies  entered  the 
store  one  day  and,  while  looking  about,  were 
chattering  in  Spanish  to  each  other  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  exclamation,  in  a  load  tone 
of  surprise,   '  Caramba ! '    It  was  the  parrot. 
They  talked  to  it  in  Spanish.    For  some  little 
time  it  either  could  not  or  would  not  say  any- 
thing but  '  Caramba  ! '  and  always  with  the  pro- 
per intonation  as  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment.  At  length,  however,  its  memory  came 
back  and  it  began  uttering  a  variety  of  Spanish 
words  with  great  volubility.  The  ladies  assured 
me  that  it  spoke  Spanish  exceeding^  well,  and 
was — what  was  still  more  remarl^ble — a  very 
decent  bird,  with  good  moral  training.   One  of 
them  bought  it  and  paid  me  a  good  price  for  it.  j 


A  parrot  learns  very  quickly,  if  it  is  going  to 
learn  at  all.  One  that  speaks  Spanish  only  when 
it  leaves  South  America  will  pick  up  a  great  deal 
of  English  in  the  course  of  a  trip  of  three  or  four 
weeks  by  a  sailing  vessel;  and  as  parrots  are 
generally  brought  by  sailors — whose  habits  of 
speech  are,  to  say  the.  least,  lacking  in  refine- 
ment, usually— poor  Polly  is  likely  to  have  a 
good  many  undesirable  words  in  her  vocabulaiy 
when  she  goes  into  good  society. 

"  Some  of  the  fine  grey  parrots  that  come  from 
Africa  speak  Portuguese  fluently,  that  being  the 
language  of  the  people  who  captured  them  ;  and 
occasionally  we  find  one  that  jabbers  gibberish 
nobody  understands,  doubtless  some  negro  talk. 
Green  parrots  from  Brazil  also  speak  Portuguese. 
Minos  are  the  samri  as  parmts,  talking  any 
language  that  is  about  them.  Most  people  have 
a  raist^en  idea  about  the  mino,  that  he  simply 
fires  off  a  shriek  like  a  steam  whistle  every  five 
minutes  or  so.  But  that  is  wrong.  He  can  be 
taught  to  talk,  and  very  well  too,  even  better 
than  most  parrots.  Parrots  learn  German  and 
French,  or  indeed  any  language,  the  same  as 
they  do  English ;  but  the  birds  that  attain  those 
accomplishments  gain  them  from  private  owners 
who  value  them  as  pupils  as  well  as  pets,  and 
they  seldom  get  into  strangers'  hands,  except  by- 
accident.  I  was  aboard  an  out-going  French 
steamer  recently  on  business,  just  before  she  left 
the  dock,  and  noticed  on  the  deck  an  elderly 
French  woman— one  of  the  party — who  was  mani- 
festing great  solicitude  about  a  parrot  that  she 
had  in  a  cage.  It  was  hard  to  tell  which  of  them 
was  chattenng  French  most  vigorously,  she  or 
the  bird.  I  don't  suppose  she  would  have  taken 
five  hundred  dollars  for  that  French  speaking 
parrot,  which  was  intrinsically  worth  about  fifteen. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  encountered  a  (jer- 
man  parrot,  but  I  have  heard  of  them  and  know 
that  they  exist. 

"Another  bird-fancier,  a  German,  said  upon 
that  branch  of  the  subject:  'German  parrots! 
Bless  me  !  yes ;  lots  of  them.    But  I  can  hardly 
say  that  the  parrots  seem  to  be  specially  adapted 
to  speaking  German.    It  is  rather  too  heavy  for 
his  tongue,  and  as  a  rule  he  only  takes  in  the 
shorter  and  easier  words,  and  not  a  very  great 
many  of  them  even.   He  would  have  to  be  a  very 
bold  parrot  who  would  undertake  to  swear  in 
German.   One  of  the  best  German-speaking 
parrots  I  ever  met  with  was  owned  uy  Dom- 
browski,  the  German  actor,  who  came  over  here 
a  dozen  yeafs  ago  to  support  the  great  Madame 
Seebach.    It  was  a  villainously  malicious  bird 
to  everybody  except  him,  but  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  petting  and  training  it,  and  with  sur* 
prisingly  good  results.    He  carried  it  about  with 
him  in  all  his  travels,  brought  it  here  ftom  Ger<- 
many,  lugged  it  around  from  place  to  place,  and- 
finally  took  it  back  with  him.    I  don't  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me,  at  any  time,  to  find  for 
a  customer  a  German  or  a  French-speaking- 
parrot — not,    of  course,  a  perfectly  educated 
one,  but  one  that  could  speak  a  tittle  of  either 
language.    It  is  not  seldom  that  a  parrot  knows 
a  good  many  words  out  of  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, but  is  likely  to  get  them  mixed  up  in  his 
talking.' 
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"  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  question  that 
parrots  at  least  seem  very  often  to  know  the 
meaning- of  the  words  they  use,  and  apply  them 
intelligently,  appositely,  in  whatever  language 
they  speak.  Puor  Virginia  Whiting  (the  Ame- 
rican native-born  prima  donna,}  had  a  very  fine 
green  parrot,  of  an  unusually  amiable  and  in- 
telligent character,  that  was  poisoned  by  a 
malicious  servant.  The  wretched  bird,  lying 
upon  it  back  in  its  mistress'  lap,  with  its  claws 
convulsively  drawn  up  to  its  breast  in  its  dying 
agonies,  whined  out  with  a  really  human  intona- 
tion of  pain  and  anxiety :     '  Oh  I  my  1 

what's  goin'  to  become  of  poor  Polly  ? ' " 


HE  AND  SHE. 


"  She  U  dead  1 "  tbej  uaid  to  him ;  "  cons  wway : 
Kill  ber  uid  leave  her— Uiy  lov«ii  clajl" 

HEY  smoothed    her  tresses'  of  dai^ 
brown  hair ; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it 

fair ; 

Over  her  eyes,  that  gazed  too  much, 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 
With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell. 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage  lace, 
And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes — 
Which  were  the  brightest  an  eye  could  chose — 
And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands, 
"  Come  away  I  "  they  said ;  "  God  understands." 

And  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  there 
But  silecce,  and  scents  of  englantere. 
And  jessamine,  and  roses,  and  rosemanr; 
And  they  said,  "As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she," 
And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and 
gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 
He  lit  his  lamp  and  took  the  key 
And  turned  it — alone  again — he  and  she. 
He  and  she ;  but  she  would  not  speak, 
Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  qiuet 
cheek. 

He  and  she  ;  yet  she  would  not  smile, 
Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  ere- 
while 

He  and  she  ;  still  she  did  not  move 

To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said,  "Cold  lips  and  breasts  without 

breath, 

Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death— 

"  Dumb  to  the  ear,  and  still  to  the  sense. 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense  ? 
See  now ;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear ; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear  ? 
Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 


Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 

The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 

Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 

Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 

Did  life  rollback  its  records  dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear  ? 

And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is  ? 
Oh,  perfect  dead  !  Oh,  dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear ; 
I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell. 
As  high  as  to  Heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell. 

There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet, 

To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet ! 

I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead, 

And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed — 

I  would  say,  though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 

His  sword  on  my  Bps  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

You  should  not  ask  vamly,  with  streaming  eyes. 

Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise. 

The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 

Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bnght." 

Ah,  foolish  world ;  oh,  most  kind  dead  ! 

Though  he  told  me,  vho  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say. 
With  the  sweet,  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way — 
"  The  utmost  wonder  is  this — I  hear 
And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear ; 
And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride, 
And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never 
died." 


THE  CROSS-MARK. 


HHE  mark  which  persons  who  are  unable 
to  write  are  required  to  make  instead 
of  their  signature  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  this  practice,  having  for- 
merly been  followed  by  kings  and  nobles,  is  con> 
stantly  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  de- 
plorable  condition  of  ancient  times.  This  sig> 
nature  is  not,  however,  invariable  proof  of  such 
ignorance.  Anciently  the  use  of  this  mark  was 
not  confined  to  illiterate  persons ;  for  among  the 
Saxons  the  mark  of  the  cross,  as  an  attestation 
of  the  goodfaith  of  the  person  signing,  was  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  signature  of  those  who 
could  write.  In  those  times,  if  a  man  could 
write,  or  even  read,  his  knowledge  was  con- 
sidered proof  positive  that  he  was  in  holy  orders. 
The  word  clericus,  or  clerk,  was  synonymous 
with  penman,  and  the  laity,  or  people  who  were 
not  Clerks,  did  not  feel  any  urgent  necessi^  for 
the  use  of  letters. 

The  ancient  use  of  the  cross  was,  therefore, 
universal,  and  by  those  who  could  and  by  those 
who  could  not  write. .  It  was,  indeed,  the  symbol 
of  an  oath  from  its  early  associations,  and 
generally  the  mark. 
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A  MORAL  GHOST-STORY  FOR 
BACHELORS,  MARRIED  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 


By  H.  J.  V.  ToRODS. 


lAlJ  MEERDEN,  the  host  of  the 
*'  Golden  Pippin,"  had  just  let  out 
the  last  of  his  beer-swilung,  gin^in- 
bibing  customen ;  men  who  had  fre- 
quented the  inn  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  men  who  went  home  every 
night  with  enough  liquor  in  them  to  float  a 
four-oared  skiff.  They  were  called,  respectively, 
ThoTiassen,  Hechmirsch,  Van  Wybero,  and 
Stroodan.  They  were  great  cronies  and  Jan's 
best  customers.  Every  night  they  sat  in  the 
bar-pailour,  smoking  long  pipes,  and  drinking 
alcohol.  Silence,  as  a  rule,  reigned  there 
supreme.  Jan  would,  perhaps,  hazard  the  re- 
mark: "It  is  cold,  but  fine;"  whereupon  the 
four  friends  would  look  at  the  speaker  in  a 
wondering,  dreary  manner,  and  ponder  awhile, 
u  if  a  conandrum  had  been  asked.  After  five 
minutes  mental  obtruseness,  Hechmirsch  or  an- 
other would  say :  "  Yes,  it  is  cold ;  but  tt  might 
be  worse."  There  would  be  another  pause  of 
five  minutes,  when  Stroodan  would  break  the 
silence  by  remarking,  "  It  might  be  worse,  we 
know,  but  it  might  be  better." 

They  considered  themselves  wonderful  reason- 
ers,  strong  and  rational  in  argument,  and, 
moreover,  they  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  very  good  company — ^in  fact  rather 
jolly  than  otherwise. 

Well,  on  this  particular  cold  night,  in  the 
month  of  February  i8 — ,  Jan,  as  I  said  before, 
had  just  let  out  ^e  cronies ;  had  shut  and  barred 
tbe  door  after  them ;  retired  to  the  snuggenr 
behind  the  bar,  and  sent  the  pot-boy  to  bed. 
This  done,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  bis  large 
easy  chair,  wanned  his  hands  and  knees,  filled 
his  pipe  and  glass,  and  made  himself  generally 
comfoitable.  You  see  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
therefore  had  no  wife  to  lean  over  the  bannisters 
and  shriek  out:  "Are  you  coming  to  bed,  or 
do  you  intend  staying  there  all  night,  drinking 
and  smoking  ?   Must  I  go  down    and  fetch 

They  bad  been  talking,  in  their  usual  lucid,  if 
Dot  warm  style,  about  ghosts  that  evening,  and 
Stroodan  had  been  telling  of  a  ghost  that  had 
had  a  special  fondness  for  the  society  of  his, 
Stroodan's.  grandfather,  much  to  the  old  gentle- 
nan's  disgust.  This  ghost  would,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  haunt  him  wherever  he  went ; 
and  showed  such  a  decided  liking  for  following 
him  into  public-houses  and  taverns,  that  he 
reasonably  argued  it  must  be  the  ghost  of  a 
dntukard.  He  felt  for  the  poor  shadow,  who 
^barred,  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  formation 
and  ancanny  nature,  from  tasting  the  "  rosy," 
yet  ejred  it  with  all  die  longing  gaze  of  an  inter- 
rupted Dick  SwiviUer ;  and  on  one  occasion  had 
been  seen  by  Stroodan  senior  to  approach  the 
tooDter,  wiUi  his  finger  and  thumb  searching  in 


the  place  where  his  waistcoat-pocket  shonld 
have  been,  just  as  if  he  had  intended  calling  for 
a  drink— but  he  didn't ;  and  it  was  as  well,  per- 
haps, that  he  restrained  his  feelings.  At  length 
he  became  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  old  man  ; 
who  argued  with  him,  or  rather  talked  to  him, 
and  explained  how  unpleasant  it  was  to  be  an- 
noyed m  that  way.  But  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  ghost  was  if  not  wooden-headed,  wooden- 
minded,  and  as  obstinate  as  a — well,  as  an  or- 
dinary female. 

"  If  he  would  only  say  something,"  said  old 
Strpodan,  "  I  might  put  np  with  his  company ; 
but  there  he  stands,  moping  and  gas|ung  like 
an  idiot,  and  never  uttering  a  word." 

At  last  the  old  gentleman  went  off  one  day,  in 
a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  became  hinuelf 
a  spirit ;  but  he  never  returned  to  say  how  he 
liked  it. 

Now  Jan  Raid  he  did  not  believe  the  story. 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Stroodan. 

"  Because,"  returned  Jan,  "  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts,  and  in  this  particular  ghost  I  never  could 
have  an  atom  of  belief.  Why,  he  didn't  say 
anything,  and  never  even  rattled  a  chain  or 
groaned.  Pooh  !  I've  never  seen  a  ghost,  and  I 
don't  know  anyone  who  has.  No,  I'll  not 
believe  in  them  until  I've  seen  one."  ■ 

And  now  Jan  sat  by  the  fire,  smoking  and 
saying  to  himself;  "  No,  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts.  They're  all  very  well  for  tales,  and  to 
frighten  children,  but  for  a  man  of  my  powers  and 
ideas — bah  !  they're  rubbish  ;  mjrths  I 

He  took  another  drink,  rubbed  his  knees  and 
smoked  on  vigorously. 

Click.  It  wanted  five  minutes  to  twelve.  Tan 
knew  that ;  for  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  had 
inst  given  warning  with  a  click ;  a  habit  it 
invariably  indulged  in  five  minutes  before  striking 
the  hour. 

As  he  watched  the  rings  of  smoke  ascending 
from  his  pipe,  it  seemed  to  him  that  instead  in 
floating  away  into  the  air,  they  remained 
stationary,  and  gradually  assumed  a  fanciful* 
unreal  fonn.  he  -going  mad  ?  he  asked 

himself. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  waved  it  to  and  fro 
so  as  to  dispel  the  smoke  ;  but  this  did  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  result ;  the  rings  of  smoke  never 
even  moved  aside. 
Din^:  /  went  the  first  stroke  of  midnight. 
The  rings  of  smoke  changed  colour  and  form, 
and  assumed  a  weird  appearance,  half  human 
and  yet  supernatural ;  and  before  the  last  stroke 
of  the  hour  had  died  away,  Jan  saw  before  him  a 
ghost !  A  sad,  but  not  unpleasant  face  looked 
down  into  his,  and  seemed  to  reproach  him  with 
his  unbelief. 

"  I  wasn't  sure,"  said  Jan  appealingly,  and  in 
a  very  weak  voice ;  "I  wasn't  sure,  you  know; 
but  I  believe  now." 

The  ghost  said  nothing,  but  glided  towards  the 
street  door,  and  beckoned  Jan  to  follow ;  but  the 
latter  put  on  a  most  pitiable  look,  and  said,  ' '  Myn 
himbd,"  an  oath  which  he  only  used  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and  which  translated  means, 
"my  shirt."  "Myn  himbd!"  said  he;  "how 
can  I  go  out  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?  " 

But  the  ghost  beckoned  agun,  with  a 
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peremptory  and  comtnanding  gesture,  and  Jan 
felt  compelled  to  obey.  He  reached  the  door ; 
opened  it,  shivered,  muttered  something^  about 
catching  his  death  of  cold,  and  in  another 
moment  was  in  the  cold,  frosty  air. 

The  ghoBt  walked  down  the  street  and  Jan  fol- 
lowed. He  was  desperate  now  and  was  goingto 
say  to  his  unearthly  companion  "  Why  can'tyou 
put  it  off  till  to-morrow  afternoon  ? ' '  and  had  got 
aa  far  as  "Why  can'tyou,"  when  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  the  ghost  turned  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  church  and  the  church- 
yard. "  This  was  simpfy  horrible,"  thought  Jan. 
"  To  go  to  the  churchyard  at  midnight,  m  com- 
pany with  a  ^host.  What  an  aw&l  fate  I" 
Could  he,  in  his  wildest  flights  of  fancy  have 
imagined  anything  so  horrible  happening  to  any- 
one. And  it  was  real — horribly,  ghastly  real. 
His  hair  stood  on  end ;  his  teeth  chattered 
audibly ;  the  perspiration  trickled  down  his  back 
in  cold  drops,  and  his  head  grew  chill.  They 
reached  the  churchyard  soon,  and  the  ghost 
glided  on,  through  tombstones  and  railings, 
while  Jan,  ready  to  drop  with  fear  and  fatigue, 
followed  as  best  he  could.  The  ghost  stopped 
before  an  old  tombstone,  and  pointed  to  it. 
Although  it  was  a  cloudy  night,  it  was  moonlit, 
and  Jan,  looking,  saw  these  words  inscribed  on 
the  stone : 

H«ra  liM  the  body  of 
PetftT-Aupitte  Hrnterdec 
«ho  died  A.D.  1540 
tgo  64  yean. 

"I  am  his  spirit,'- said  the  ghost,  in  a  moral, 
nasal  tone.  "  For  over  three  hundred  years  I 
have  been  wandering  about  every  night,  reading 
lessons  to  divers  mortals,  and  frightening  several 
of  them  out  of  their  senses.  This  is  part  of  my 
penance.  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  belief  in 
ghos{s,  and  have  scoffed  at  the  notion.  For  the 
future,  do  not  mock  at  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand. There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and— 
but  follow  roe." 

Jan  obeyed  in  a  contrite  and  bumble  mood,' 
and  the  two  ill-assorted  companions  continued 
their  midnight  ramble.  Again  the  ghost  stopped, 
but  so  suddenly  that  Jan,  who  had  noariy  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  church, 
and  who  was  following  up  rather  closer  than 
would  have  been  agreeable  had  he  known  it, 
almost  went  through  him. 

"  Let  your  eyes  be  ofwned,"  said  the  spirit, 
waving  his  hand  in  the  air,  and  making  certain 
cabalistic  signs. 

Almost  instantly  a  mysterious  bright  light 
shone  throughout  the  place,  and  Jan  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  that  many  of  the  graves  were 
guarded  by  spirits,  who  wrung  their  hands  con- 
tinually, as  u  suSiering  from  some  great  grief, 
and  with  downcast  looks  glided  up  and  down  the 
small  patch  of  ground  which  covered  the  bones 
of  the  dead.  'Ilie  graves  they  visited  were  in  a 
wretched,  neglected  condition,  full  of  grass  and 
weeds ;  but  those  from  which  they  kept  aloof 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  free 
from  weeds. 

"These,"  said  Jan's  ghostly  friend,  pointing 
to  the  neglected  graves,  "  are  the  graves  of 
bachelors  ;  those,"  pointing  to  the  others,  "  the 


graves  of  married  men.     Listen,"  he  continued 
"  and  take  my  words  to  heart. 

"  The  graves  of  the  married  men,  so  clean  and 
so  pleasant  to  look  at,  are  kept  in  this  condition 
by  the  wives,  children  or  grandchildren  of  the 
deceased ;  but  the  graves  of  the  bachelors  are 
soon  forgotten  and  neglected,  and  the  spirits  of 
those  interred  therein  keep  nighly  watch  over 
their  remains,  until  their  sins  are  expiated.  Tbis 
is  their  punishment.  A  life  of  celibacy,  although 
sweet.  Ah  I  "  here  he  shuddered  so  vigorously 
and  sincerely  that  you  knew  at  once  he  had  been 
a  married  man  when  in  the  flesh.  "A  life  of 
celibacy  not  devoted  to  God's  work,  is  punished 
in  this  way." 

"  But,  sir,"  interrupted  Jan,  "how  about 
those  who  have  married,  but  have  no  wife, 
children  or  grandchildren  ?  How  do  they 
manage  ? " 

"The  spirits  of  their  wives,"  answered  the 
ghost,  "  assume  the  unpleasant  duty,  and  are 
compelled  to  keep  sentry  over  their  husband's- 
graves.  How  happy  then  are  those  men  wha 
have  married  and  are  dead  !  Remember  me." 

He  began  to  disappear  up  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  and  Jan,  who  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
concerning  the  married  state  and  its  possible 
pleasures,  called  out,  "  don't  go  yet,  please  Mr. 
Hynterdec."  . 

But  the  ghost  floated  away  right  across  the 
vane  on  tbe  steeple ;  took  a  sudden  dart  upwards 
like  a  paper-kite  impelled  by  a  puff  of  wind,  and 
was  lost  to  view. 

It  was  dark  now.  Jan  took  a  step  forward 
and  fell,  right  through  somebody's  widow,  over  a 
grave.  He  lay  stunned  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  his 
snuggery  behind  the  bar  with  his  head  in  the 
fender.  The  fire  had  gone  out;  it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  very  cold. 

"  Myn  himbd,"  said  he  getting  up.  "I 
wouldn't  have  dreamt  it;  but  it's  a  warning 
and  a  lesson  for  me.  If  I  were  married  I  should 
not  be  here.  I'll  no  longer  be  a  bachelor;  I'll 
many  Susan  Kdckle,  the  dressmaker,  and  shall 
propose  to  her  to-morrow." 

Of  course  he  took  it  for  granted  be  would  not 
be  refused,  and  that  Susan  would  be  but  too 
delighted  to  become  his  wife.  (Men  are  so  vain 
and  conceited.)  But  for  once  he  was  ri^^bt. 
Susan,  without  even  a  show  of  reluctance  or  in- 
decision,  and  without  practising  any  of  those 
pretty  little  artifices  calculated  to  make  the 
bait  more  alluring  and  the  victim  more  secure, 
which  maidens  and  widows  know  so  well  how  to 
assume  00  these  auspicious  occasions,  Susaa 
said,  yes,  she  would  marry  him,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Jan  was  a  trifle  astonished  at  this  blunt  reply, 
and  a  trifle  disappointed,  I  believe.  (Men  arc 
so  uncertain  and  difllcult  to  please.)  He  would 
have  preferred,  perhaps,  a  show  of  coquettish 
indecision,  a  blush,  a  simper  of  tender  diffidence, 
and  a  sweet,  short  struggle  for  a  kiss.  He  bad 
none  of  these ;  but  in  heu  thereof  a  plain  and 
decided  answer.  He  made  the  best  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  immediately  returned  home  and  swal- 
lowed a  pound  and  a  half  of  cold  beef,  a  small 
loaf,  and  a  quart  of  ale.   Such  is  love. 
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Jan  is  married  now,  and  has  two  youngsters, 
a  Dot  and  girl.  He  no  longer  stays  late  at  night 
in  the  parlour  smoking  and  drinking,  but  goes 
to  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  the  inn  ie  shut 
every  evening  at  half-past  nine. 

This  good  example  had  its  eflFect ;  for  soon 
Stroodan  and  Van  Wybem  renounced  their  life 
of  angle  blessedness,  and  each  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife.  Hechmirsch  and  Thomassen  would 
act  give  in,  however,  merely  out  of  bravado,  I 
«re  say,  and  continue  bachelors  to  the 
iment  day.  What  a  wretched  Ufe  they  must 
lead ;  they  have  no  innocent,  prattling,  tearing 
chucren  to  sooth  the  throbbing  beadache 
and  weak  sensitive  nerves ;  no  wife  to  greet 
them  with  the  tea-pot,  or  the  fire-irons,  or 
indulge  their  sinful  appetites  with  a  burnt  joint, 
or  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton.  But  let  me  draw 
a  veU— a  baize  curtain  or  a  thick  blanket  would 
oe  better— over  their  suflFerings,  and  trust  they 
n»ay  yet  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  in  time 
«Joy  and  gasp  in  those  sweet  but  bracing 
weezes_  which  occasionally  sweep  over  and  give 
a  certain— or  rather  an  uncertain— flavour  to  the 
natnmonial  existence. 

/The  moral  which  this  tale  conveys  may  not  be 
wiy  apparent  to  the  thoughtless  reader ;  but  the 
•toiy  IS  BO  written  that  the  reader,  be  he  thought- 
lew  or  the  contrary,  may  deduce  firom  it  any 
noral  he  thinks  fit,  or  one  which  may  best  suit 
MS  coDstitntion.  In  this  consists  the  beauty  of 
the  narrative.  There  may  be  some,  (misguided 
individuals,  let  me  hope),  who  see  no  moral  at 
au.  Well,  perhaps  they  read  correctly,  and  per- 
haps they  do  not. 


THE  MEMORIES  OF  KILKEE. 


ULL  fifty  years  have  come  and  gone 
Since  o'er  thy  beach  I  strayed, 
In  happy  childhood's  golden  nour. 
When  sunlight  knows  no  shade. 

And  now  across  the  vale  of  years 

Come  back  again  to  me. 
As  some  bright  picture  in  a  dream. 

The  memories  of  Kilkee. 

Afar  from  Erin's  isle  away 

I've  sought  a  distant  clime  ; 
On  foreign  shores  I've  loved  to  roam 

'Mong  scenes  the  most  sublime. 

But  years  of  time  and  miles  of  space. 

The  mountains  and  the  sea, 
No  barriers  were,  for  memory  still 

Was  gazing  on  Kilkee. 

Thy  well  remembered  strand  again 

Is  now  before  my  view ; 
How  well  does  fancy  paint  the  scene 

So  faithful  and  so  true. 

The  sparkling  waters  and  the  rocks. 

The  dancing  of  the  sea. 
The  sweet  sequestered  nook  of  Clare, 

The  beaotifiil  Kilkee. 

H.  MacM. 


GOSSIP. 


T  is  an  axiom  that  "  noblest  things 
find  vilest  using."  And  certainly  it 
is  a  rigorous  destiny  that  Gossipred 
should  have  come  to  signify  one  of 
the  worst  of  social  vices.  There  is 
something  venerable  in  the  pious  confabulation 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  over  candle-cups 
and  postle-spooDS :  but  there  is  something 
murderous  in  the  conspiracy  of  gowip.  It  may 
be  that  the  christening  of  an  infant  may  have 
usually  let  loose  aflood  of  small  talk,  and  volumes 
of  charitable  hopes  that  the  son  may  be  better 
than  his  father,  and  the  daughter  less  intolerable 
than  her  mother.  This  mixture  of  detraction  and 
prophesy  is  the  original  sin  of  gossiping :  and  it 
has  descended  mih  rapid  j>topagation  to  all  races 
and  languages  among  Christian  men. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  gossip  king- 
dom. First,  there  is  the  harmless  gossip,  who^ 
being  good-hearted  but  empty-headed,  talks 
incessantly  in  a  kindly,  bird-witted,  scatter- 
brained way  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Such  a  one  cannot  talk  of  subjects  scientific, 
literary,  or  historical,  for  he  knows  nothing  about 
them  ;  nor  of  things  generally,  for  he  is  habitually 
inobservant;  but  his  whole  talk  is  of  persons. 
What  such  a  one  has  done,  is  doing,  is  about  to 
do,  would  do,  or  will  do  :  and  what  such  another 
has  said,  or  is  saying,  and  8«  on,  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses :  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  Parliament  as  a  supialapsarian,  but  has 

gone  over  to  the  social  democracy :  and  how  no 
luchess  of  Sutherland  would  ever  have  in  her 
wardrobe  less  than  144  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
every  one  of  which  cost  twenty-five  guineas : 
how  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  early  ufe  tried  to  be  a 
Dominican,  but  was  sent  away  because  of  his 
hard  drinking  and  contagious  melancholy.  Such 
gossips  are,  however,  as  free  from  guile  or 
malice  as  they  are  from  common  sense  or  dis- 
cernment of  what  in  men  or  things  is  credible, 
probable,  or  possible.  Nothing  comes  amiss  tO' 
them.  Gossip  they  must,  by  a  second  nature. 
If  they  have  anything  to  say,  they  will  say  it :  if 
nothing,  it  is  all  one ;  they  buzz  on  amiably,  sicuf 
chimcBra  bombttans  in  vacuo;  amiable,  buzzing 
creatures,  the  bluebottles  of  social  life. 

There  is  next  the  unconscious  gossip,  who 
repeats  all  he  hears  to  all  he  meets,  with  no 
greater  perception  of  the  fitness  of  time,  place,  or 
person,  than  he  has  of  colours  in  the  dark. 
What  somebody  told  him  he  tells  to  everybody; 
mostly  to  the  person  who  ought  last  to  hear  it, 
and  whom  it  most  concerns.  The  unconscious 
gossip  is  an  adult  enfant  terrible — a  sort  of 
^etroleur  or  petroleuse  on  a  large  scale,  sprink- 
ling society  with  petroleam,  believing  it  to  be  as 
harmless  as  s^ad  oil.  Such  innocents  have  not 
even  the  vice  of  curiosity.  They  have  not 
sufficient  perception  of  either  the  eternal,  or  the 
transient  relations  of  things  to  excite  ciunosity, 
or  to  make  them  conscious  of  the  social  ex- 
plosions, earthquakes,  conflagrations  they  are- 
daily  causing.  The  law  against  arson  ou^ht  to- 
be  extended  to  such  unconscious  incendiaries. 
Their  only  plea  at  bar  is :  "  Who  could  have  ever 
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thouj^ht  that  the  man  I  met  in  the  train  was 
accused  of  the  crime,  or  afflicted  with  the  un- 
happiness  of  whieh  I  told  him  ?  I  did  not  even 
know  who  he  was." 

To  these  must  be  added  the  professional 
gossip.  This  is  a  kind  known  to  the  clubs.  He 
knows  everybody;  is  particularly  intimate  with 
the  people  you  are  talking  of ;  he  saw  them 
yesterday;  or  is  going  to  dine  with  them,  to  meet 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  to-morrow.  He  puts 
no  handle  to  any  man's  name :  they  are  his 
familiars  and  cHents,  patients,  and  penitents, 
lords,  commons,  and  lions.  They  all  consult 
him;  tell  him  eveiything,  do  nothiog  without 
him.  He  was  called  last  mght  after  twelve 
o'clock  by  telegram  to  Hawarden  Castle  or  to 
Alnwick,  but  was  not  able  to  go,  being'  sent  for 
from  Buckingham  Palace.  He  knows  the  out- 
line of  the  Scotch  Bill ;  and  how  many  peers  will 
be  made  to  carry  it ;  and  who  are  to  oe  made 
peers.  Such  gossips  have  one  fatali^.  Their 
prophecies  never  come  to  pass ;  ana  of  their 
secrets,  what  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new 
is  not  true.  Each  day  wipes  them  out ;  but  they 
are  like  tales  of  fiction,  a  pleasant  excitement  for 
the  moment.  Such  gossips  are  not  malicious. 
They  are  too  well  pleased  with  themselves  to 
bear  ill-will.  A  quarrel,  or  even  a  duel  now  and 
then,  they  may  create  without  meaning  it;  but 
theymakeitup  by  sacrificing  themselves,  which 
costs  them  nothing,  and  they  begin  again  the  old 
trade  with  new  capital. 

^  But  Gossipdom  nas  inner  Bo/^  or  circles  less 
innocuous.  As  we  enter  further,  we  encounter 
next  the  malignant  gossip.  Of  this  kind  there 
are  two  sorts— men  who  murder  the  reputation  of 
others,  and  women  who  throw  vitriol  over  it. 
They  have  an  ear  always  wide  open  to  catch  all 
evil  that  is  said,  truly  or  falsely,  in  the  worid. 
Their  ears  are  spread  in  the  dark,  like  the  nets  of 
bat  folders :  nothing  escapes  them.  Itis  enough 
to  be  ten  minutes  in  a  room  with  them,  to  see  the 
rent  in  every  man's  coat,  or  the  wrinkle  in  every 
woman's  temper.  As  a  sponge  sucks  in  water,  so 
these  malignant  ^ssips  draw  in,  by  affinity,  all 
malignant  histones.  They  have,  too,  a  labor- 
atory in  the  brain,  and  a  chemical  acid  by  which 
all  that  is  malignant  is  at  once  detected,  and 
drawn  out  for  use  in  a  concentrated-form.  Such 
men  are  man-slayers :  for  to  a  good  man,  and  an 
honourable  man,  a  fair  name  is  dearer  than  life. 
And  such  women  are  domestic  vitrioleuses,  more 
guilty  than  the  male  malignities,  as  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  woman  is  mercy,  tendemtfRS,  and 
compassion.  The  distortion  of  their  nature  is, 
therefore,  more  intense. 

There  remains  one  more  kind— the  mendacious 
gossip.  We  put  him  last,  not  because  he  is 
necessarily  worst,  but  because  he  makes  more 
havoc,  and  provides,  both  willingly  and  unwit- 
tingly, weapons  and  vitriol  for  the  use  of  the 
maligoants.  For  such  gossips  by  no  means  are 
always  conscious  or  intentional  liars.  They  have 
^spmg  ears,  and  itching  tongues,  and  wander- 
ing wits.  They  are  never  sure  of  what  they  hear, 
and  never  accurate  in  what  they  repeat.  They 
magnify,  and  multiply,  and  put  carts  before 
horses,  and  all  things  upside  down,  first  in  their 
own  minds  and  next  in  their  histories.  They 


would  not  misrepresent  if  they  knew  it,  nor  do 
mischief  Tf  they  were  aware  of  it :  but  all  their 
life  long  they  do  mischiefs  of  lesser  or  greater 
magnitudes.  They  are  not  false,  for  they  have 
no  mtention  to  be  untruthful ;  but  they  are  not 
true,  for  a  great  part  of  what  they  say  is  false. 
With  all  their  ^ood  intentions  they  are  danger- 
ous as  companions,  and  still  more  dangerous  as 
friends.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  mendacious 
gossip,  who  knows  that  he  is  inventing,  invert- 
ing, exaggerating,  supplementing  with  theories 
and  explantions  of  his  own  the  words  and  actions 
of  other  men.  The  Italians  call  siich  a  man 
uomo  Jinto.  He  is  a  living  fiction ;  and  aS 
he  touches  turns  to  fiction,  as  alt  that  Midas 
touched  turned  to  gold.  He  is  reckless  of  the 
name,  and  fame,  and  feelings,  and  dignity  of 
other  men,  having  none  of  his  own :  and  he  is 
hardly  conscious  of  the  pain  he  inflicts,  though 
he  would  still  inflict  it  even  if  he  could  feel  it  him- 
self;  for  in  him  the  malignant  and  the  menda- 
cious gossip  meet  in  one  brain — and  a  miserable 
brain  it  is.  Quisque  suos  ^Hmur  manes.  Self 
is  our  worst  scourge. 


CHARACTER  AND  HAIR. 


jMf>B| PARSE  black  hair  and  dark  skin  sigml^ 
9LQb9  great  power  of  character,  along  with 
BSQbI  purity  and  goodness.  Stiff,  straight 
black  hair  and  beard  indicate  a  strong, 
rigid,  straightforward  character.  Flat,  clinging, 
straight  hair  a  melancholy  but  extremely  con- 
stant character.  Harsh,  upright  hair  is  the  sign 
of  a  reticent  and  sour  spirit,  a  stubborn  and  ha^ 
character.  Coarse  red  hair  and  whiskers  in- 
dicate powerful  animal  passions,  together  with  a 
corresponding  strength  of  character.  Auburn 
hair,  with  florid  countenance,  denotes  the  highest 
order  of  sentiment  and  intensity  of  feeling,  purity 
of  character,  with  the  highest  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment or  suffering.  Straight,  even,  smooth  and 
glossy  hair  denotes  strength,  harmony,  and  even- 
ness of  character,  hearty  affections,  a  clear  head, 
and  superior  talents.  Fine,  sill^,  supple  hair  is 
the  mark  of  a  delicate,  sensitive  temperament, 
and  speaks  in  favour  of  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  owner.  Crisp,  curly  hair  indicate  a  hasty, 
somewhat  impetuous  and  rash  character.  White 
hair  indicates  a  lymphatic  and  indolent  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  may  add  that,  besides  these 
qualities,  there  are  chemical  properties  residing 
in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hair  tube,  which 
undoubtedly  have  some  effect  upon  the  dis* 
position.  Thus,  red-haired  people  are  notoriously 
passionate.  Now  red  hair  is  proved  by  analysis 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  sulphur,  while  black 
hair  is  coloured  with  pure  carbon.  The  presence 
of  these  matters  in  the  blood  points  to  pecu-* 
liaritiesin  the  temperament  and  feeling  which 
are  almost  universally  associated  with  them. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  hair  flows  is 
strongly  indicative  of  the  ruling  passions  and  in- 
clinations, and  perhaps  a  clever  person  could 
give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  manner  of  a  man  or 
woman's  disposition  by  only  seeing  the  backs  of 
their  beads. 
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LORD   DACRE    OF    GILSLAND : 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


By  MISS  STEWART. 
Author  of  **  Cloister  Le^nds"  etc.^etc. 


CHAPTER  TXS.,~{Continued.) 


|HE  dubious  light  of  a  December 
morning  had  broken  over  the  castle 
ere  it  was  finally  abandoned  by  its 
late  governor.  LordDacre,  who  was 
en  Imaged  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  an 
eaminationof  the  walls,  was  attracted  by  the  noise 
in  the  court  below.  Sir  George  Bowes  was 
mounted  on  a  statdy  black  hone,  and  as  he 
caught  the  eyes  of  Lord  Dacre  turned  towards 
bim  he  made  a  grave  but  courteous  salutation. 
In  the  features  of  a  cavalier  who  rode  beside  Sir 
Gc*tg^.  Leonard  recognized  his  antagonist  of  the 
preceding  evening,  Sir  Philip  Wynyard,  This 
young  man  had  been  but  very  slightly  known  to 
Lord  Uacre  at  the  court  of  Ehzabeth,  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  his  assertion  that  they  had 
encountered  each  otherbefore.whenthe  advantage 
had  then  also  been  on  his  side.  The  counten- 
ance of  Sir  Philip  was  now  pale,  a  surgical 
bandage  crossed  his  shoulder,  and  he  wore  his 
right  arm  in  a  sling.  Like  Sir  George,  he,  too, 
petmved  Lord  Dacre,  and  spurring  his  horse  out 
of  the  rank  he  hailed  him  from  the  court.  "  Lord 
of  Gilsland,"  he  sud,  in  a  tone  which  trembled 
from  an  en;ess  of  passion  and  disappointment. 
"Lord  of  Gilsland,  fortune,  who  is  ever  capricious 
in  her  favours,  seems  for  the  present  resolved  that 
I  ^uld  remain  in  thy  debt  for  a  long  arrear  of 
vToogs  whidh  had  thy  interference  for  their 
primal  source.  But  Sir  Philip  Wynyard  would 
not  leave  such  debt  unpaid,  and  fortune,  as  I 
have  said,  is  still  capricious.  We  may  yet 
meet  where  none  may  come  to  part  us,  and  in  the 
meanrime  forget  not  thine  opponent  of  Lombard 
Street." 

With  these  words,  and  waving  his  band  to 
Lord  Dacre  with  an  air  of  defiance,  Sir  Philip 
followed  his  friend  through  the,  gateway  which 
formed  the  entrance  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
castle.  AiDon^  the  troop,  of  foot  soldiers  who 
were  then  passing  through  the  court,  Lord  Dacre 
observed  the  detestable  countenance  which 
bad  attracted  his  attention  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  features  of  Ralph  Adams, 
indeed,  when  once  seen  could  not  be  veiy 
readily  forgotten.  The  allusion,  however,  of  Sir 
Philip  to  the  adventure  in  Lombard  Street 
excited,  amid  all  the  more  weighty  matters 
which  pressed  upon  it  at  the  time,  some  con- 
sideration in  the  mind  of  Lord  Dacre.  The 
dangerous  wound,  indeed,  which  that  night's 
misadventures  bad  caused  his  poor  friend 
Willonghton  to  receive,  would  alone  have  im- 
pressed every  circumstance  of  the  fray  upon  bis 
memory. 

Sir  Philip  Wynyard^  then,  was  confessedly  the 
abductor  of  the  unlortunate  Lucy.  The  fate  of 


that  damsel  would  have  been  a  matter  of  interest 
to  Lord  Dacre  even  apart  firom  all  consideraUon 
of  his  Mend  Heniy,  for  she  was  dear  as  a  sister 
to  Gertrude  Harding.  How  anxiously  did  he 
wish  that  he  could  convey  to  Willoughtoa  this 
clue  to  Lucy's  fate  which  he  had  himself  so  un- 
expectedly obtained;  but,  alas,  the  destiny  of 
the  youth  himself  was  become  a  matter  for  the 
moumftil  speculation  of  his  friends.  The  father 
of  Gertrude  Harding  was  in  prison,  and  from 
him,  only  a  few  days  before  her  compelled  flight 
from  London,  the  damsel  had  heard  that  Henry 
was  convalescent,  And  had  proposed  to  join  his 
friend  Dacre  in  the  north,  since  all  endeavours  to 
trace  out  the  lost  Lucy  seemed  for  the  present  im- 
successful.  Why,  then,  had  he  not  yet  appeared? 
He  could  not  be  so  rash  as  to  linger  in  London 
merely  firom  a  hope  of  assisting  John 
Harding.  That  was  an  attempt  which  his 
daughter  had  felt  must  prove  abortive.  Was  it 
not  but  too  likely  that  Henry  had  himself  been 
seized  by  Uie  suspicious  Government  of  Elizabeth  ? 
Lord  Dacre  sighed  to  think  that  in  this  no  doubt 
was  the  solution  of  the  non-appearance  of  his 
friend. 


CHARTER  XX. 

The  shadows  of  a  winter  evening  were  fast  des- 
cending over  the  little  chamber  in  which  Lucy 
Fenton  lay  when  she  recovered  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  situation.  A  sense  of  languor  now 
oppressed  her.  She  attempted  to  rise,  but  un- 
equal even  to  that  slight  exertion  she  sunk  back 
almost  fainting  on  her  pillow.  Through  the  half 
closed  curtains  of  the  bttlebed  on  which  she  lay 
she  could  discover  the  light  of  the  fire  from  the 
outer  apartment,  flashing  and  flickering  on  the 
glass  in  the  door  between  the  two  rooms.  Lucy 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  brow,  and  strove  to 
compose  her  thoughts  into  a  less  confused  remem- 
brance of  her  present  condition.  The  effort 
partly  induced  a  return  of  that  acute  pain  in 
her  head  which  had  preceded  her  insensibihty. 
She  distinctly  remembered  the  kindness  with 
which  she  had  been  shdtered  by  inmates  of  «w 
cottage,  and  the  noise  which  she  had  heard  after 
reriring  to  rest,  together  with  the  entrance  of  the 
persons  bearing  uie  wounded  man.  Beyond 
this  all  was  a  blank,  yet  still  she  had  a  kind  of 
vague  conception  that  some  time  had  elapsed :  it 
was  the  shade  of  evening,  and  not  the  morning 
light,  that  pervaded  her  chamber— of  that  she 
was  convinced.  Lucy  now  thought  of  her  cousin, 
her  father,  and  her  lover ;  and  she  shed  tears  at 
those  thoughts,  for  she  felt  very  ill,  and  a  sense  of 
calamity,  no  less  than  of  sickness,  oppressed  her. 
As  she  thus  lay,  too  weak  to  move,  and  almost  to 
speak,  the  door  between  her  chamber  and  the 
sitting-apartment  of  the  cottage  was  softy 
opened,  and  the  good  woman  Cicely  stole 
cautiously  to  her  bed-side,  Lucy  extended  her 
hand  as  she  approached,  and  inquired  in  a 
faint  but  eager  tone  what  was  the  hour,  and 
whether  she  might  be  able  to  reach  London  that 
day. 

"Alas,  poor  child!'*  answered  Cicely,  "it  will 
be  well  if  thy  strength  be   sufficiently  le- 
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stored  for  thee  to  leave  our  cottage  in  another 
week." 

"  Another  week  !  "  said  JLucy,  with  an  accent 
of  astonishment.  "  My  good  mother,  if  I  diem 
the  endeavour  to  reach  it,  I  cannot  stay  from  my 
home  another  week." 

"Poor  maiden!"  replied  Cicely,  "you  are 
not,  I  perceive,  aware  that  you  have  been  lyihg, 
sick  almost  unto  death,  in  my  poor  cottage  for 
more  than  a  fortnight.  Praise  heaven,  my  dear 
child,  that  it  hath  been  pleased  to  restore  thy 
reason,  which  indeed  we  have  feared  was  gone 
for  ever !  '* 

"Good  Cicely,  then,  I  beseech  you,"  said 
Lucy,  "  if  this  be  so,  even  add  to  the  measure  of 
thy  charity  by  sending  to  my  father  and  uncle. 
I  will  supply  thee  with  directions,  they  will  relieve 
thee  of  the  charge  of  attending  to  a  sick 
damsel." 

The  brow  of  Cicely  now  became  both  grave  and 
sad ;  she  bade  Lucy  be  content  in  the  assurance 
that,  as  soon  as  her  recovery  would  permit,  she 
should  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  her  ihends  ;  but 
tiiat  for  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  cottage  was 
impos«ble.  To  an  inquiry  from  Lucy  as  to  the 
matter  in  which  the  impossibility  consisted, 
Cicely  answered  that  it  was  one  which  might  not 
be  readily  explained,  adding  : 

"I  will  not  judge  of  you  so  harshly,  maiden, 
as  to  believe  that  you  would  return  evil  for 
good,  because  I  took  you,  wandering  and  a 
stranger,  to  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  and  nursed 
you  even  as  a  child  !  Believe,  damsel,  that  for  a 
Stranger  to  approach  this  cottage  now  would  be 
death  to  the  being  whom  I  love  most  on  earth ! 
Ah,  ask  me  not  to  sign  bis  death-warrant,  be- 
cause thou  art,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days,  im- 
patient to  see  thy  friends  I  " 

"Think  me  not  so  ungrateful,"  said  Lucy, 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  ;  "be- 
lieve, kind  Cicely,  I  would  sooner  die  on  this  bed, 
where  your  charity  has  ministered  to  me  in  my 
sickness,  than  be  the  cause* of  harm,  however 
trifling,  to  any  person  whom  you  love  !  " 

''I  do,  indeed,  believe  so  much  of  you,  gentle 
maiden,"  answered  Cicely.  Then  recommend- 
ing Lucy  again  to  seek  repose,  she  stole  softly  as 
before  out  of  the  little  chamber. 

The  extreme  lassitude  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever  under  which  Lucy 
had  suffered  for  the  last  fortnight,  soon  com- 
pelled her,  though  unwillingly,  to  comply  with 
the  recommendation  of  Cicely.  Yet,  ere  she 
yielded,  to  the  heavy  torpor  which  again  sub- 
dued her  senses,  she  caught  the  low  tones  of  a 
roan's  voice  conversing  with  her  hostess  in  the 
adjoining  room.  The  voice  was  not  Walter's — 
that  she  knew — for  it  sounds  were  musical  and 
melancholy ;  besides  she  heard  Cicely  terra  the 
speaker  "  Her  heart's  own  treasure— her  dar- 
ling boy ! " 

Could  this  person  so  affectionately  addressed 
be  the  same  whom,  on  the  first  night  of  her  abode 
at  the  cottage,  she  had  seen  brought  there  so 
desperatel)^  wounded  ?  Lucy  remembered  the 
despair  which  was  then  expressed  by  Cicely,  and 
did  not  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  or  that 
this  young  man  was  the  person  on  whose  account 
sl)e  was  so  anxious  and  alarmed. 


As  Lucy  became  convalescent  she  was_  con- 
vinced that  her  surmises  were  in  this  particular 
correct.  On  the  first  day  that,  with  Cicely's  as- 
sistance, she  was  able  to  creep  into  the  outCT 
apartment,  she  found,  sitting  by  the  fire,  and 
propped  up  with  cushions,  that  young  man 
whom  she  had  seen  on  the  night  of  her  arriral. 
His  handsome  countenance  was  yet  pale  with 
the  loss  of  blood;  but  on  Lucy's  appearance  he 
rose,  to  give  place  to  the  fair  invalid.  Of  this 
she  would  not  hear ;  but  sensibly  affected  by  dis- 
covering that  Cicely  had  attended  to  her  in  her 
sickness,  even  though  harassed  at  the  time  by 
apprehensions  for  one  so  much  dearer,  she  re- 
peated her  thanks  to  that  good  woman  for  her 
kindness,  and  her  regret  for  the  trouble  which 
she  had  occasioned. 

"  And  this  is  the  way  that  my  boy,  too.molesis 
me  with  his  thanks,*^'  said  Cicely.  "  Be  but 
submissive,  my  children,  to  the  instructions  of 
your  nurse,  and  she  will  warrant  that  yon 
shall  not  long  stand  in  need  of  her  cares.  Be  but 
quiet  and  happy,  and  ye  shall  be  soon  in 
health.  Now  I  will  put  the  maiden,  Hubert, 
under  your  charge.  Le^  her  not  sink  into  melan- 
choly, but  even  cheer  her  with  some  of  those 
fine  tales  which  you  have  told  me  of  your 
travels." 

The  youth  literally  obeyed  Cicely's  injunction, 
relieving  the  tedium  of  Lucy's  slow  recovery  by 
spreading  before  *er  the  rich  stores  of  his  highly 
cultivated  mind.  For  hours,  while  the  good  wife 
was  occupied  in  her  household  cares,  was  she  left 
alone  in  the  company  of  thisyouth;butthosehours 
were  never  wea^.  All  that  he  had  read,  and  all 
that  he  had  seen,  became  tinted  when  he  spoke 
with  the  bright  glow  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and 
Lucjr.  when  she  thought  of  his  conversation,  on 
retiring  to  her  chamber,  often  wondered  how  it 
was  that  he  could  throw  such  a  strength  of  in- 
terest over  the  commonest  subject  on  which  he 
touched.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  these 
two  young  people,  thus  thrown  into  each  other's 
society,  and  both  equally  attractive  and  amiable 
in  manners,  might  have  come  speedily  to  in- 
dulge for  each  other  a  sentiment  far  warmer 
than  friendship.  But  the  heart  of  Lucy  was 
secured  by  her  strong  and  inviolable  attachment 
to  Willoughton— an  attachment  founded  on  a 
long  acquaintance  with  his  many  excellent  quali- 
ties ;  and  for  the  youth,  his  manner  towards  her 
had  all  that  innocent  and  affectionate  freedom 
which  might  have  characterised  the  tenderest  of 
brothers— none  of  the  timid  consciousness,  none 
of  the  restraint  of  love  was  there.  He'  seemed, 
indeed,  being  wrapt  in  a  glorious  dream  of 
existence,  too  bright  for  the  sober  enjoyment  of 
mortality.  Lucy  laughingly  told  him  one  day, 
that  she  believed  he  might  fall  in  love  with  a  sun- 
beam or  a  star ;  but  as  to  anything  so  earthly  as  a 
woman — a  mere  mould  of  mortal  clay — she 
must  expect  to  be  at  once  depreciated  by  his  bril- 
liant imagination.  The  youth  sighed  deeply, 
and  lowered  his  blue  eyes,  as  Lucy  spoke.  She 
fancied,  too,  though  he  bent  his  face,  that  she 
could  discover  beneath  the  shade  of  those  curls  a 
deep  glow  for  a  moment  mantle  over  his  pale 
cheek.  The  confusion  of  Hubert  was,  however, 
dispelled  by  a  knock  at  the  cottage  door,  which. 
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on  being  opeaed  by  Cicely,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  adjoining  room,  admitted  herhus- 
band,  Walter,   with  a  gay-looking  handsome 
yootb,  whona  the  invalid  saluted  as  his  dear  and 
Euthful  Laytoo.    This  Layton,  however,  looked 
at  the  damsel  in  a  n^nner  which  convinced  her 
that  her  absence  would  be  agreeable  both  to 
him  and  to  his  friend,  and,  ever  sensitive  with 
regard  to  the  inccmveoience  which  she  might 
occasion  to  her  hosts,  she  immediately  withdrew 
to  her  own  apartmeot.   The  stay  of  Master  Lay- 
ton  at  the  cottag'e  was  not  long ;  but  while  he 
stayed,  an  earnest  conversation  was  carried  on 
betveen  him  and  his  friend.    Cicely  after  a  while 
joined  Lucy  in  the  inner  apartment,  and  kept  her 
m  converse,  as  though  she  feared  that  a  word 
of  the  discussion  in  the  outer  room  should  meet 
her  ears.    After  the  departure  of  that  cavalier, 
Hubert  seemed  to'  be  m  high  spirits,  and  his 
animation  gave  to  his  fair  and  finely  moulded 
features  a  brilliancy  of  beauty  which  Lucy  had 
never  witnessed  before  ;  his  strength,  too,  seemed 
to  lalljr  with  his  spirits,  and  within  two  days  after 
the  visit  of  his  fnend,  he  was  able  to  traverse 
the  copse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage. 
Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  fortnight  after  Lucy 
left  her  chamber,  and  so  much  was  her  own 
strength  renovated,  that  the  day  was  appointed 
on  which  Walter  was  to  conduct  her  back  to  her 
father's  house  ;  but  she  was  still  very  weak,  and 
had  been  so  animated  throughout  the  day,  by  the 
expectation  of  again  embracmg  her  friends,  that 
towards  evening  her  strength  suddenly  failed, 
aad  she  was  seized  with  a  faintness,  the  effect. 
Cicely  decided,  of  her  excessive  excitement. 
Being  persuaded  of  this,  the  good  dame  insisted 
that  the  damsel  should  immediately  retire  to 
bed,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  of  the  opiates 
which  the  simplicity  of  her  medical  art  prescribed. 
This  0{nate  was,  however,  much  stronger  than 
Cicdy  had  probably  imagined,  and  it  was  past 
DOOQ  on  the  following  day  when  Lucy  awoke.  A 
confused  recollection  she  had  of  troubled  dreams, 
and  she  had  some  idea  of  having  once  been  par- 
tially awake  and  of  seung  some  strange  &ces 
ia  her  room. 

This  recollection  was  however  confused,  and 
she  was  only  distinctly  sensible  that  her  sleep 
bad  been  unusually  torpid  and  long.  She  now 
rose  and  hastily  began  to  huny  on  her  clothes, 
bat  was  surprised  that  she  did  not  hear  any 
voice  or  foot  in  the  outer  apartment :  still 
greater,  too,  was  her  surprise  to  perceive  that 
rude  feet  had  been  evidently  trampling  among 
the  fresh  rushes  which  Cicely  had  strewed,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  over  the  floor  of  her 
chamber.  V^th  a  nervous  tremour,  she  now  put 
on  her  garments,  for  her  heart  beganto|throbwith 
the  ap^«hension  of  some  new  and  dreadful  evil 
—evil  to  her  kind  hosts— indeed,  she  felt  that 
tills  was  too  probable ;  their  mode  of  living,  their 
re&sal,  even  with  alt  their  kindness,  to  summon 
her  relatives  round  what  might  have  proved  her 
deathbed — all  betokened  some  mysterjr  in  which 
their  well*being,  if  not  their  lives,  was  involved ; 
and  the  terrible  Government  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
that  was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Lucy. 

Scarcely  waiting  even  to  fasten  her  boddice, 
she  now  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the  outer 


room,  and  here  her  fears  received  their  firat 
confirmation.  All  within  was  silent  and 
deserted ;  the  ashes  from  the  fire  of  the  past 
night  lay  white  and  cold  upon  the  hearth ;  the 
oaken  chair  in  which  the  wounded  youth  had 
been  accustomed  to  recline  was  thrown  down. 
The  bed  upon  the  floor  of  this  room,  which 
Cicely  had  made  up  for  herself  and  her  husband 
since  their  cottage  had  sheltered  two  sick  guests, 
had  evidently  never  been  entered.  One  des- 
perate  hope  yet  remained,  and  Lucy,  in  com- 
pliance with  its  suggestions,  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  little  closet  in  which  Hubert  slept — it  was 
uutenauted  like  the  other  apartments.  A  mantle 
which  the  young  man  had  worn  the  day  before 
was 'thrown  over  the  bed  ;  and  his  sword  lay  un- 
sheathed upon  the  ground.  Mechanically,  Lucy 
lifted  it,  and  there  perceived  graven  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  blade  the  letters  A.B.,  apparently 
the  initials  of  the  owner's  name.  He  had  in- 
deed always  been  styled  Hubert  by  Cicely  and 
her  husband ;  but  Lucy  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appellation  was  merely  an  assumed  one, 
for  on  more  than  one  occasion  Cicely  had  hesi- 
tated in  addressing  him,  as  tiiough  another 
name  had  been  about,  from  mere  habit,  to  es- 
cape her  lips.  To  Lucy  it  was  now  evident '  that 
some  misfortune  had  in  the  coutse  of  the  past 
ni^ht  overtaken  her  kind  protectors;  and  this 
misfortune,  too,  probably  was  their  arrest  on  some 
suspicions  of  the  Government,  by  the  ministers  of 
of  which  they  had  no  doubt  been  hurried  oS  at  a 
brief  notice  from  their  retreat,  and  while  she 
still  slept  under  the  effects  of  the  opiate  which 
Cicely  had  administered.  She  could  not  believe 
that  either  that  benevolent  woman  or  her 
husband  would  willingly  have  abandoned  her 
in  so  strange  a  manner.  The  evident  low- 
liness of  their  own  station  in  life  might  indeed 
have  availed  to  secure  them  from  danger, 
even  in  that  troublesome  age ;  but  the  youth 
Hubert,  to  whom  they  appeared  heart  and 
soul  devoted,  was  manifestly  a  person  of 
education  and  of  birth,  and  it  was,  Lucy  did 
not  doubt,  on  his  behalf  that  those  kind  creatures 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  most  terrible 
misfortunes. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  the  lengthening 
shadows  warned  her  that  the  hour  of  noon  was 
now  past,  and  the  fogs  of  a  winter  day  came 
creeping  over  the  cottage  casements.  She  felt 
that,  deserted  as  the  habitation  now  was,  it  would 
be  dangerous  long  to  remain  its  inmate,  and 
that,  though  still  feeble  from  illness,  she  must 
forthwith  set  out  for  London.  A  brown  cloth 
hood  and  cloak,  which  Cicely  had  teen  for  the 
last  two  days  employed  in  trimming  vntfa  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  for  the  damsel  to  wear  on  her 
return  home,  still  hung  upon  the  hook  in  her 
chamber  where  it  had  been  placed ;  and  in  this 
Lucy  now  invested  herself,  tears  falling  from  her 
eyes  as  she  thought  on  the  probable  &te  of  the 
donor.  Her  heart,  too,  now  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  cottage,  sunk  when  she  re- 
membered that  she  was  wholly  destitute  of 
money,  for  how  could  she  calculate  what  mis- 
chance might  possibly  befall  her  short  journey 
to  London.  The  oaken  press  in  the  sitting 
apartment  was,  she  knew,  the  depository  of 
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its  owner's  little  store  of  money,  and,  could  she 
find  any  there,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  supply 
herself  with  the  small  sum  necessary  for  her  pre- 
sent comfort  and  security.  On  examining  the 
press,  she  found  that  its  doors  had  been  burst 
open  and  its  contents  thrown  into  disorder,  as 
though  they  bad  been  tumbled  over  in  search, 
she  concluded,  of  papers  or  documents  which 
might  help  to  criminate  the  owners  of  the  cottage  ; 
but  no  money  could  she  find  there,  and  return- 
ing in  despair  to  her  little  chamber,  she  sunk  in 
a  musing  attitude  upon  the  bed.  Heraction  dis- 
lodged the  pillow,  and  a  small  bag  immediately 
fell  from  beneath  it  on  the  floor.  The  sound  (dis- 
covered that  it  contained  the  money,  by  the  want 
of  which  Lucy  was  so  much  distressed,  and, 
hastily  picking  it  up,  she  found  in  it  two  rose 
noble  and  some  silver  coin.  Her  heart  throbbed 
with  gratitude  and  affection,  for  she  did  not 
doubt  that,  even  araid  the  hurry  and  distress  of 
her  probably  compelled  departure,  the  excellent 
Cicely  had  been  so  mindful  of  her  and  of  her 
distress  as  to  slip  the  purse  beneath  her  pillow. 
There  was  now  no  cause  for  more  delay  on 
Lucy's  part  in  a  place  where  she  was  [terhaps 
surrounded  with  many  dangers,  and  casting  her 
swimming  eyes  sorrowfully  at  the  desolate 
hearth  oithe  kind  being  who  had  cheered  her  with 
every  attention,  she  hastened  with  a  timid  hand 
to  unlatch  the  cottage  door,  closing  it  carefully 
a&ez  her.  All  was  silent  as  she  passed  through 
the  copse  that  surrounded  it,  and  the  vapours  of 
the  season  floated  among  the  naked  twigs  of 
the  hazel  and  hawthorn.  As  Lucy  approached 
the  pond,  with  its  overhanging  oak,  which 
marked  titie  entrance  of  the  thicket,  her  heart 
throbbed  with  a  yet  more  Tpainful  apprehension 
for  her  kind  friends ;  for  she  remembered  the  for- 
lorn and  desolate  condition  in  which  she  ap- 
proached their  hospitable  door  but  a  few  weeks 
oefbre,  and  it  was  grievous  to  think  that  those 
charitable  beings  were  now,  perhaps,  suffering 
ander  calamities  even  more  hopeless  than  from 
which  they  rescued  her. 

The  pond  was  frozen  now,  and  the 
branches  of  the  decayed  oak  hung  black  and 
bleak  above  it.  Lucy  remembered  the  stoiy  of 
the  murder  beneath  that  aged  oak,  and,  involun- 
tarily quickening  her  step,  hurried  past  into  the 
open  road.  Arrived  there,  as  she  more  slowly 
pursued  her  way,  her  thoughts  recurred  to  her 
escape  from  the  house  of  Sir  Philip  Wynyard 
and  the  mysterious  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
effected.  Euphrasia,  she  did  not  doubt,  was 
that  concealed  friend ;  and  who  was  Euphrasia  ? 
What  record  of  misery  and  guilt  was  bidden, 
with  an  agony  which  almost  burst  its  sad  recept- 
acle, in  the  heart  of  that  extraordinary  woman  ? 
But  from  such  thoughts,  and  from  sorrow  for  the 
fiite  of  tbe  kind  Cicely  and  her  husband,  and  of 
the  youthful  and  accomplished  Hubert,  Lucy 
was  diverted  by  her  own  present  distresses. 
She  now  loitered  along  the  road,  in  the  hope 
of  being  overtaken  by  some  wayfarer  who  might 
direct  her  where  to  procure  a  horse.  In  this  hope 
she  was  not  disappointed.  When  she  had  ad- 
vanced about  a  mile  upon  her  way,  she  heard  a 
horse's  hoofs  sharply  approaching,  and  presently 
she  was  hailed  by  a  rosy,  burly-looking  man. 


mounted  on  a  strong  grey  horse,  and  who,  com- 
passionating the  condition  of  a  lonely  damsel 
traversing  the  way  to  London  on  foot,  offered  to 
take  her  behind  him.  This  offer  was  most  gladly 
accepted  by  the  weak  and  tottering  Lucy,  and 
the  stout  steed  soon  set  off  under  his  double  load 
with  a  briskness  that  raised  the  spirits  of  the  for- 
lorn girl  with  the  hope  of  soon  beholding  the  re- 
lations from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  and 
30  strangely  separated. 

The  good  man  who  had  thus  kindly  proffered 
to  make  her  the  companion  of  his  journey  was, 
she  found,  a  Kentish  former,  bound  on  a  visit  to 
a  married  daughter  who  lived  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  Lucy  had  designed,  on  reaching 
Greenwich,  to  take  a  boat  .which  might  convey 
her  to  London  Bridge ;  but  the  farmer  would  not 
hear  of  any  such  proposal.  She  might  as  well 
ride  with  him  upon  his  horse,  and  it  was  hard  If 
his  daughter  could  not  give  her  a  wing  of  a  fowl 
and  a  manchet,  with  a  good  cup  of  spiced  ale. 
"For  truth  to  say,  poor  thing,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  thee  look'st  but  weak  and  sickly.' ' ' 

The  hamlet  of  Deptford  had  long  been  passed, 
and  Lucy  and  her  companion  travelled  amid  the 
marshes  and  fields  which  at  that  time  extended 
from  thence  to  London,  interrupted  only  here  and 
there  hy  a  house  of  some  pretensions  or  a  few 
straggling  cottages.  At  length,  to  her  great 
delight,  they  entered  the  main  street  of  South- 
wark, and  she  beheld  not  only  the  tall  overhang- 
ing houses  of  that  borough  ;  but,  joy  of  joys,  she 
could  catch  through  the  fog  a  glimpse  of  the 
dusky  tenements  which  nodded  on  either  side  of 
the  bridge.  The  residence  of  the  farmer's 
daughter  was  a  little  past  the  famed  inn  of  the 
Tabard,  and  fain  would  the  honest  man,  on 
assisting  Lucy  to  alight,  have  persuaded  her  to 
pause  and  partake  of  his  daughter's  hospitality. 
This  the  latter,  in  her  eagerness  to  reach  home, 
most  positively  declined,  but  promised  that  she 
would  visit  her  some  other  day,  and  named  to 
the  old  man  the  residence  of  her  fother  and  her 
uncle,  begging  that  he  would  come  and  see 
them  before  he  left  London. 

Insensible  was  poor  Lucy  to  the  effects  of  her 
late  illness  now,  and  with  a  foot  as  fleet  as  the 
fawn's  she  hurried  first  to  Grass  Street,  fondly 
picturing  the  delight  and  the  surprise  which 
would  be  testified  both  by  her  uncle  and  by 
Gertrude  on  her  unexpected  appearance.  What, 
however,  was  her  consternation  and  disappoint- 
ment, when  on  reaching  the  house  she  perceived 
its  doors  and  windows  closed,  the  furniture  and 
merchandise  within  having  been  apparently  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  dwelling  bearing  an  aspect 
of  desolation,  as  though  its  tenants  were  departed 
or  dead.  Lucy's  heart  sunk,  and  she  leaned  for 
support  against  the  doorway. 

London  was  not  then  what  it  has  since  become, 
the  huge  reservoir  into  which  poured  all  the  life 
streams  of  the  country,  all  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation ;  and  two  hours  after  noon  on  a  foggy  day 
in  December,  even  Grass  Street  was  com- 
paratively silent  and  deserted.  Tears  were  now 
streaming  fast  down  Lucy's  face ;  she  knew  well 
in  what  danger  her  family  were  involved,  merely 
by  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.  Might 
it  not  at  least  have  brought  them  under  the  pains 
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and  penalities  of  those  cruel  laws  which  it  had 
|deased  Queen  Elizabeth  to  impose  upon  all  who 
alHded  by  the  religion  of  her  own  fathers.  Im- 
prised  with  this  dread*  Lucy  almost  trembled 
to  inquire  the  fate  of  those  whom  she  loved  so 
well;  for  were  they  really  in  prison,  she  knew 
titat  it  might  be  of  some  consequence  to  them 
one  in  whose  heart  they  were  cherished 
ihould  be  free.  Drawing  her  hood,  therefore, 
cautiously  over  her  face,  she  first  took  her  way 
to  the  Street  of  the  Lombards  to  examine  the 
dwelling  of  her  father.  There  her  wprst  <:iis- 
picions  were  confirmed,  for  that  too  was  silent 
and  solitary.  To  her  still  greater  surprise,  she 
perceived  that  the  house  of  Master  Allen,  the 
goldsmith,  was  also  closed.  Lucy  now  hesitated 
for  she  knew  not  where  she  might  venture  to 
ask  for  intelligence  respecting  her  friends ;  for  so 
black  a  treachery  unhappily  pervaded  society, 
that,  had  her  relations  indeed  fallen  under  sus- 
picion, she  felt  that  nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  the  persons  to  whom  she  applied  for 
information  might  immediately  hasten  to  de- 
nounce herself  to  the  Government.  Actuated 
by  this  feeling,  Lucy  sunk  in  tears  upon  the 
tlu%shold  of  her  father's  door,  which  nov^,  alas, 
inhospitable,  opened  not  to  receive  her,  who, 
weary,  wandenng,  and  faint,  had  reached  it 
OQce  more  and  m  vain.  She  recognized  the 
faces  of  the  few  passengers,  and  there  was  not  a 
house  on  thespotwhoseinmatesshe  had  not  known 
from  her  childhood.  Any  danger,  however,  was 
preferable  to  such  horrible  suspense,  and  spring- 
ing forward  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  Lucy  ven- 
tured to  intercept  a  portly  citizen,  who,  arrayed 
in  a,  furred  mantle,  and  wearing  a  gold  chain, 
was  wUh  a  stately  air  taking  his  W4y  down  the 
street  of  the  Lombards. 

"Goodur,"  said  Lucy  beseechingly,  "will  it 
please  you  to  tell  me  what  has  become  of  Master 
Richard  Feoton,  the  goldsmith,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  Harding,  the  mercer  of  Grass 
Street  ? 

"  Out,  out,  woman  I "  said  the  city  dignitary- 
■with  an  air  of  wounded  consequence,  "think  you 
that  I,  Michael  Wicksteed,  alderman  of  Candle- 
wick  Ward,  a  true  and  loyal  servant  of  our  most 
gracious  Queen  Elizabeth,  know  aught  of  such 
men?  Woman,  womdn,  being  as  T  am,  what 
should  J  know  about  fellows,  traitors  !  who  have 
iallen  under  the  displeasure  of  her  grace?" 

Poor  Lucy  shrunk  back ;  she  had  ventured 
to  accost  the  worshipful '  Master  Wicksteed  be- 
cause, though  his  portly  person  was  extremely 
well  known  to  her,  she  believed  him  in  the  mag* 
nitude  of  his  dignities  to  be  without  any  know- 
ledge  of  herself. 

"  Then  you  cannot  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  the  late  owners  of  those  houses?"  she  said 
as  she  drew  back  despondingly. 

"  Why,"  said  Master  Wicksteed,  in  a 
chuckling  tone,  and  with  a  roguish  kind  of 
twinkle  dancing  in  his  little  grey  eyes,  "why, 
woman,  I  do  not  exactly  tell  thee  that.  The 
bouse  yonder,  next  to  Master  Fenton's,  was,  till 
late,  the  habitation  of  one  Allen,  a  well-inten- 
tioued  citizen,  troubled  with  the  sore  affiiction  of 
a  scolding  wife.  But  the  dame,  it  seems,  has 
£allen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  queen's  grace. 


and,  ha  !  ha !  "—and  here  the  old  fellow  crowed 
with  as  much  delight  as  though  the  case  had 
been  his  own— "  they  have  clapped  the  jade  in 
prison,  a  marvellous  school  for  correcting  the 
tongue ;  but  they  may  let  her  out  again,  and, 
oh,  good  Master  Allen,  wise  and  worthy  Allen» 
ha !  ha  1  he  will  trust  in  no  evil  chances,  he  has 
packed  up  his  chattels  and  his  gold,  and  be- 
taken him  to  a  secure  retreat,  safe  from  the 
tongue  of  Mistress  Bertha,  Truly  a  wise  ex- 
pedient, a  very  proper  proceeding,  one  which  I 
will  even  take  into  my  own  serious  consider- 
ation ;  for  those  who  cannot  fight,  'tis  surely  best 
to  fly."  ■ 

Arrived  at  this  contlusion,  Master  Wicksteed 
suddenly  found  that  his  auditor  had  departed,  he 
just  perceived  the  border  of  her  brown  mantle  as 
she  turned  towards  the  Chepe,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  "  a  most  perverse  and  unmannerly 
wench,"  he  betook  him  on  his  way. 

Lucy,  who,  as  the  alderman  spoke,  had  sud- 
denly resolved  at  once  to  seek  the  house  of  her 
lover  at  Charing,  passed  rapidly  on,  unheeding 
that,  as  she  hurried  up  the  Chepe,  a  squeaking,, 
tremulous  voice  bade  ner  stop. 

"  Heaven's  will,  here  is  wilfulness  !"  gasped 
good  Master  Williams;  "why,  Lucy,  Mistress 
Lucy  Fenton,  stop  a  moment,  my  bud  of  a  'May  - 
morning!   I  have  good  news  for  thee,  cherry 
lip  1  " 

These  ejaculations,  however,  of  the  poor 
tailor,  were  lost  upon  Lucy,  whose  distracted 
mind,  gave  to  her  footsteps  something  of  that 
fleetn&ss  which  they  had  possessed  when  ^e 
was  in  the  fail  enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness. 
Completely  out  of  breath,  at  last  Master  Wil- 
liams gave  up  the  hope  of  overtaking  her  ;  and 
muttenng  to  himself,  "Let  it  he,  she  is  on  my 
road  no  doubt!"  he  relaxed  his  pace  to  one 
better  fitted  to  his  age  and  infirmities. 

As  for  Lucy,  the  distress  of  her  mind  had  for 
the  time  nerved  her  frame,  and  in  her  long  walk 
from  the  Chepe  to  Charing  she  neither  flagged 
nor  staid.  The  leaden  twilight  of  the  season 
was  closing  round  the  village  when  she  reached 
it ;  but  what  was  her  dismay  when  on  gaining 
the  dwelling  of  her  lover,  she  discovered  the 
garden  gate  torn  from  its  hinges,  and  the  garden 
Itself  laid  waste.  The  dwelling,  too,  was  in  no 
better  condition,  the  doors  had  been  pulled 
down,  the  casements  beaten  in  ;  on  approaching 
it  more  nearly,  too,  she  discovered  that  it  had 
been  the  prey  of  fire,  which  had  reduced  it  to 
little  more  than  a  mere  shell.  Mechanically  the 
unhappy  girl  stole  round  to  that  little  casement 
of  the  library  where  she  had  so  often  sat  with  her 
lover ;  that  also  had  been  beaten  in,  but  as  Lucy 
lean'-d  despondingly  on  the  sill,  and  looked  into 
the  room,  she  perceived  that  it  had  been  ap- 
parently less  devastated  by  the  flames  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  house  ;  a  low  garden  door,  too, 
which  led  to  this  apartment,  had  been  like  the 
rest  torn  down.  Lucy  approached  this  door,  vet 
she  hesitated  upon  its  threshold,  for  all  was  dim 
and  silent  within,  and  the  rising  wind  swept  with 
a  melancholy  sound  through  the  dismantled  case- 
ments. The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  it  was  partly  de'ached 
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from  the  main  body  of  the  building,  hence  bad  it 
so  far  escaped  the  fire. 

Again  Lucy  advanced,  again  receded,  but  an 
impulse  stronerer  even  than  her  fears  prompted 
her  to  enter  the  dwelling  which  had  so  often 
echoed  to  the  voice  of  that  being  whom  she  loved 
best  on  earth.  Overcoming,  therefore,  the 
combined  emotion  of  superstition  and  natural 
fear  which  had  induced  her  to  hesitate  at  first, 
she  entered  the  ruined  dwelling.  The  staircase 
which  led  to  the  upper  apartments  had  the  balus- 
'trade  broken  down,  and  was  itself  in  so  ruinons 
a  state  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
mount  it.  In  a  like  condition  also  was  the  floor 
of  the  saloon  which  led  to  the  library. 

Lucy  passed  into  the  little  ante-chambec 
in  which  Lord  Dacre  had  discovered  the  mur- 
dered body  of  old  Martin,  and  which,  like 
the  library,  had  escaped  the  worst  devastation 
of  the  flames.  A  bitter  sigh  burst  from  her 
-bosom  as  she  entered  this  apartment.  Was  it 
the  hollow  voice  of  the  wind  only,  or  did  she  hear 
some  person  utter  a  responsive  sigh?  Lucy 
trembled  and  glanced  fearfully  through  the 
shadows  that  spread  over  the  remote  comers  of 
the  room.  Was  that  fancy,  too,  or  did  she  per- 
ceive a  dark  figure  emerge  from  the  obscurity  and 
advance  towards  her  ?  She  stood  for  a  moment 
literally  spell  bound  by  terror ;  then,  as  the  figure 
still  approached  her,  she  screamed  hysterically 
and  turned  to  seek  security  in  flight.  Her 
limbs,  however,  seemed  to  refuse  their  office,  and 
she  sunk  powerless  on  the  ground ;  but  a  well- 
known  voice  then  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  in  the 
next  moment  she  was  locked  in  the,  embrace  of 
Heniy  Willoughton.  The  bliss  of  that  moment 
did  not  seem  too  dearly  bought  by  all  the  perils 
wbich  she  had  passed. 

^7o  be  continued.) 


HOW   TO   KEEP  HUSBANDS. 


^CONTRIBUTOR  who  writes  under  the 
nom-de-plume  of  "Susan  Snap*' 
speaks  thus:  "The  other  day  the 
following  sentence  in  a  newspaper 
attracted  my  attention :  '  It  is  ea^  enough  to  win 
a  husband,  but  a  pretty  difiScult  thing  to  keep 
faim.'  Well,  I  said  to  myself  that  all  depends. 
Some,  may  be,  ate  not  worth  the  winning,  but  if 
they  are  they  arc  certainly  worth  keeping.  But 
they  are  only  mortal,  and  dreadfully  mortal  at 
that,  and  we  must  take  them  just  as  they  are,  not 
as  we  want  them  to  be ;  and  the  woman  who  un- 
derstands them  knows  they  like  to  be  petted  and 
soothed— that  there  is  something  in  their  great, 
rough,  earnest  natures  that  is  easier  won  by 
gentleness  and  pie  than  by  scolding,  cross  looks, 
and  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  'logic  of  a 
broom-handle.' 

"  They  all  have  their  weak  points,  even  the 
best  of  them,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  find 
them  all  out.  But  don't  be  discouraged ;  study 
them  up  and  find  a  charm  for  every  one.  Per- 
liaps  he  loves  good  dinners,  etc. ;  then  charm  him 


with  sweet  bread,  fragrant  coffee,  delicious  pud- 
dings, and  other  good  things,  and  '  reach  his 
heart  through  his  stomach.  ^  Does  he  like  to 
look  nice,  and  is  he  proud  of  his  looks  ?  then  let 
his  shirts  be  faultless,  the  buttons  always  on,  and 
don't  forget  to  tell  him  how  nice  he  looks  when 
he  {roes  with  you  to  church  or  out  to  spend  an 
evening,  and  be  so  entertaining  generally  that  he 
will  not  wish  to  go  away  from  home  without  you. 
Read  aloud  to  him,  while  he  rests  in  the  easy- 
chair  or  on  the  sofa ;  and  if  the  men  ding- basket 
is  iull  invite  him  to  read  to  you  while  you  sew ; 
then  sing  him  the  last  new  song.  He  will  like  it 
much  better  than  'dropping  in  at  his  club,' 
or  going  '  round  the  houses.  Is  he  brilliant  ? 
then  be  amused  with  his  bright  speeches,  and 
praise  them.  Is  he  a  disciple  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  does  he  pose,  and  is  he  too  '  utterly  utter ' 
for  anything  i*  then  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you ; 
but  I  guess  he'll  recover.  (At  any  rate,  I'd  have 
him  raise  his  own  sunflowers  ;  the  seeds  will  do  to 
feed  the  chickens.) 

"Is  he  of  literary  taste?  then  be  literary 
enough  to  appreciate  him.  But  if  you  chance  to 
know  more  about  a  subject  than  he  does,  don't 
say  anything,  but  keep  it  to  yourself,  for  men 
like  to  be  big  and  great  to  their  wives.  That's 
why  a  helpless  little  woman  with  bright  eyes  and 
a  coaxing  voice  could  marry  half  a  dozen  times, 
while  her  strong,  self-reliant  sister  walks  through 
life  in  single  blessedness.  So  cultivate  bri^t 
eyes  and  helplessness. 

"  Is  he  naturally  of  a  jealous  disposition  ?  then 
use  all  your  power  to  teach  him  confidence. 
Does  he  uke  beauty  ?  then  look  as  pretty  as  you 
can,  for  it  ts  every  woman's  du^  to  do  that ;  and 
remember  that  to  every  man  the  womati  he  loves 
is  '  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,'  even  though  she 
may  not  be  an  acknowledged  beauty. 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  cross  and  fault-finding ;  but 
if  he  is,  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  it  mi^t  be 
as  well  to  give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine 
— that  is,  if  you  could  do  it  skilfully. 

"At  all  events,  don't  be  too  tame,  for  men 
don't  like  to  waste  their  ammunition  on  hens  and 
common  creatures ;  they  like  pursuing  difficult 
game.  Say  something  just  a  little  capricious 
and  uncertain.  Don't  let  yourself  become  an 
'old  story,'  but  kepp  bright  and  alert,  and  well 
posted,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  be  careful  not 
to  be  too  good,  for  it  might  make  you  seem  tire- 
some and  monotonous. 

"Cultivate  a  sweet,  pleasant  voice,  look  well 
to  the  household  expenses,  and  alwa^  meet  him 
with  a  smile,  even  when  the  baby  is  sick  and  your 
head  is  aching. 
"  It  may  seem  hard  to  do  all  this  sometimes,  but 
then  under  the  circumstances  it  seems  needful  if 
you  wish  to  '  keep  a  husband.'  " 


A  Story  of  Ants—"  Mamma,  do  you  know 
what  is  the  largest  species  of  ants  ?  You  shake 
your  head.  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  eleph-ants  !  " 
Then  mamma  said,  "  I  can  give  you  a  question 
to  match  that.  Can  you  tell  me  what  relative  is 
very  undesirable  ?  You  believe  not.  Well,  it  is 
a  carb-imcle." 
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FANNY  SEEKS  THE  FRIXNDLT  ADTICS  OF  SQUIRE  EATON. 


S^ruth  Stranger  t^an  J^ktbn. 

Bt  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

|rOUBLES  had  fallen  thickly  oa  Lord 
Mortlake.  Never  free  from  diflScuIdes, 
he  had  been  a  serious  loser  over  the 
I^erby,  and  was  now  still  further  plutfged  by  the 
scratching  of  Geofric,  and  the  £&ilure  of  Leo. 
For  a  long^  time  emeshed  la  heavy  bill  trans* 

actions  with  the  children  of  Israel,  he  knew 
604 


that  at  any  moment  he  was  liable  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  Philistines; 
and  it  was  only  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
a  rich  marriage,  the  gentlemen  of  the  parrot 
beaks  consented  to  stay  their  hands. 

Those  gentlemen  were  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion. To  them  a  living  ass  was  of  more  value 
than  a  dead  lion ;  and  they  calculated  tn  the 
event  of  the  Vernon  alliance  taking  place,  away 
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could  be  found  to  an  amicable  settlement — a 
settlement  which  in  their  vernacular  meant  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  compound  interest  vithout 
*'dishcount." 

Lord  Mortlake  therefore  became  more  ardent 
in  his  attentions  to  "the  little  Vernon,"  and  the 
elderly  ladies — those  self-constituted  chaperones— • 
who  made  use  of  her  carriages,  arranged  her 
patties,  and  drank  her  wine,  were  assiduous  in 
extolling  Lord  Mortlake's  virtues,  and  the  bless- 
ing- to  be  obtained  by  such  an  alliance.  Those 
ladies  belonged  to  what  unfortunately  at  this 
time  is  a  numerous  class,  whose  book  of  devo- 
tion is  the  peerage,  and  who  would  be  more 
scandalized  at  a  trip  in  pronunciation,  era  blun> 
der  in  etiquette,  than  by  the  violation  of  all  the 
cardinal  virtues.  Those  were  the  ladies,  who 
were  industriously  strewing  with  flowers  Fanny's 
downward  path  to  the  Infenial  abyss. 

"Dear  ranny,"  as  a  commoner's  daughter, 
"required  so  much  tuition,"  before  she  could 
be  considered  presentable.  But  their  pupil  at 
times  proved  refractory ;  to  their  disgust,  Fanny 
still  continued  to  speak  civilly  to  the  trades- 
people ;  and  on  one  occasion  when  a  young 
woman  had  attended  from  a  distance  with  a 
parcel  of  wearing  materials  that  requiied  some 
examination,  with  a  kindly  voice  she  expressed 
a  hope  she  was  not  much  fatigued,  and  ordered 
her  some  refireshment. 

Of  course  such  plebeian  condoct  as  this  could 
not  be  tolerated ;  "  it  was  quite  too  awfiil,"  and 
the  painted  dowagers  in  high  dudgeon,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tradespeople,  declared  in  language 
not  remarkable  for  grammatical  accuracy,  that 
they  "  could  not  brook  those  sort  of  people." 

Sometimes  those  good  ladies  paused  in  their 
efforts  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  more  to 
their  interest  to  launch  Fanny  safely  as  Lady 
Mortlake,  or  to  continue  to  drive  her  horses,  and 
win  her  money  as  at  present. 

And  who  can  attribute  to  them  any  fault  ? 
True  they  were  experts  in  turning  up  the  ace ; 
but  then  "dear  ranny  played  so  carelessly," 
that  much  as  they  regretted  it,  they  could  not 
help  winning  her  money. 

Fanny,  who  by  certain  [>Fovisions  in  her  father's 
will,  would  reach  her  majority  at  twenhr  years  of 
age,  wanted  but  a  few  months  of  that  time ; 
^en  one  morning,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  trustee  of  the  estate,  she  was  waited  upon  by 
her  lawyer,  with  a  view  to  open  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord  Mortlake  alliance.  To 
his  surprise  Fanny  declined  all-  discussion  on  the 
subject,  signifying  her  intention  to  be  put  into 
full  control  of  her  property,  before  she.  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  matrimony  whatever. 

Fanny's  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ;  but  she  had 
a  manner  at  once  concise  and  flrna  in  treat- 
ing disagreeable  subjects,  that  put  expostula- 
tion aside  alto^gether.  The  lawyer  gravely  pon- 
dering upon  what  it  all  could  mean,  took  his 
leave  ;  and  Fanny  calling  to  her  favourite  dog,  a 
magnificent  Mount  S.  Bernard,  struck  through 
the  park  to  Blunborough  Hall,  and  found  old 
Squire  Katon  at  home. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  squire 
was  great  \n  the  hunting  field.  Fanny  also  fol- 
lowed the  hounds,  and  being  a  fearless  cider. 


and  well  mounted,  to  the  squire's  admiration  she 
held  her  place  with  the  best  men  in  the  field. 
On  such  occasions  she  was  guided  by  his  directions, 
and  in  consequence  she  became  his  fiavouriter 
and  he  her  firm  friend. 

Fanny  therefore  after  the  lawyer's  visit,  which 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  an  organ- 
ised attack  was  being  made  upon  her  person 
andestatei  afr  the  instigation  of  a  man,  that  no 
decent  woman  would  tolerate,  betook  herself  to 
Blunborough  Hall,  and  explained  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  old  squire. 

The  squire's  advice  was  sound  and  good  ;  and 
Fanny  returned  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  tears 
in  her  eyes ;  and  to  the  dismay  of  the  Belgravian 
hacks,  coolly  informed  them  she  had  no  intention 
of  visiting  iJondon  that  year. 

Roger,  who  had  been  from  home  all  the  morn- 
ing, was  informed  on  his  return  that  his  uncle 
wished  to  see  him  in  the  library.  With  a  conscious 
feeling  as  to  the  purport  of  the  sum  mons,  he 
considered  with  himself  for  a  few  minutes  as  to 
his  hne  of  conduct,  and  came  to  the  deter- 
mination in  nowise  to  lose  his  temper,  or  his 
self-control. 

The  squire  was  seated  before  a  cheerful  fire, 
and  in  a  somewhat  pensive  mood.  Upon  Roger's 
entrance  he  rose  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand.  The  squire  understood  the  material  he. 
had  to  work  upon,  for  Roger's  heart  went  out 
to  his  uncle,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  only  were  con- 
cerned he  could  scarcely  deny  him  any  request. 

"Roc^,"  he  commenced,  "I  wanted  to  see 
you.  You  know  ^at  my  hopes  and  wishes  are 
with  respect  to  your  settlement  in  life.  The 
present  time  is  opportune ;  Miss  Vernon  is  in 
trouble  with  a  lot  of  undesirable  people  about 
her;  and  it  would  be  doing  really  a  kindness  if 
you  could  succeed  in  ridding  her  of  these 
pests.** 

"My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Roger  eagerly, 
"if that  is  all;  and  Fanny  will  only  consent,  I 
will  undertake  to  clear  the  house  from  attic  to- 
cellar  in  twenty-four  hours.  Dolly  I  know  wUl 
second  me,  and  we  have  only  to  make  up  a 
package  of  the  old  ladies'  wigs,  ^trashes,  enamels, 
and  old  age  renovators,  and  send  it  off  by  an 
eady  tiaio*  and  they'll  never  show  their  faces 
in  this  part  of  the  country  again  by  daylight ;  but 
will  follow  the  packages  as  eagerly  as  a  sleuth 
hound  after  a  runaway  nigger." 

The  squire  smiled,  but  he  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  the  track  by  this  diversion. 

"  That's  all  very  well  Roger  in  a  comedy;  but 
my  remarks  were  in  connection  with  your  pros- 
pects of  making  Fanny  Vernon  your  wife." 

"Yes,"  replied  Roger;  "I  know  well  what 
your  wishes  are,  and  anxious  as  I  am  to  please 
you,  I  am  sorry  in  this  case  I  cannot  consent. 
Such  an  arrangement,  as  I  understand  this,  is 
most  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  If  ever  I  marry^ , 
and  at  present  I  don't  think  it  very  probable; 
but  if  ever  such  should  be  my  fate— be  sure  of 
this — tpy  wife  shall  be  the  woman  I  love,  whether 
my  choice  falls  upon  a  duchess  or  a  flower 
girl." 

"And  who  wants  you  to  act  otherwise?"  re- 
turned the  squire  sharply.    "  Love  your  wife  by  ■ 
all  means.   I  hope  you  will  love  her  certainly,   i  - 
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maltt  no  demamd  upon  your  Hkings  '>r  lovings  ; 

all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  mairjr  the  most  lovable 

pil  in  the  eastern  counties." 

"lam  ceitun,  uncle/'  auswered  Roger,  "  she 
U  aU  that  In  some  people's  eyes,  and  fully 
desemng  the  entire  and  undivided  love  of  some 
good  man.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  selfish ;  for 
not  only  must  I  love  my  wife  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  women  ^  but  I  should  hope  for 
some  little  return  of  affection  for  niyself. 
Fanny  and  I  have  got  on  exceedingly  well  to- 
gether ;  but  I  am  certain  she  has  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  that  kind  towards  me." 

"  Roger,  you  are  a  fool  1  You  know  less  about 
women's  hearts  than  you  do  about  Greek  verbs ; 
and  I  never  considered  that  your  strong  point." 

Roger  remembered  his  aSair  with  Louisa  Blan- 
chard,  and  he  thought  he  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience. 

His  uncle  continued :  "  I  cannot  understand 
where  you  picked  up  such  absurd  notions.  Such 
things  occur  certainly  in  fairy  tales ;  but  in  real 
life,  never." 

"Then,  uncle,"  returned  Roger;  "I  must 
must  fall  back  upon  my  original  suggestion ; 
wrap  myself  up  in  myself,  and  remain  a  bachelor ; 
better  that  than  a  heartless  marriage  ;  or  if  you 
like  the  terra  better,  a  fashionable  marriage." 

"  No,"  retorted  the  squire  ;  "  it  is  not  better ; 
'tis  selfish  certainly,  but  no  man  can  thus  neglect 
his  duty.  It  is  clearly  the  duty — a  sacred  duty— 
of  every  man  nho  remains  in  the  world  to  marry; 
and  DO  man  can  neglect  a  duty  with  impunity." 

"  And  yet,  uncle,"  returned  Roger  gently, 
"this  sacred  duty  you  have  neglected  to  fulfil 
ymirsdt" 

The  shaft  was  discharged  at  random,  and 
Roger  was  startled  at  findmgit  had  struck  upon 
a  vulnerable  spot.  The  squire  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  and  an  expression  of  pain  passed  over  his 
face.  Bowing  his  head,  he  said  in  a  faint  voice : 
"  Leave  me  now.  Roger ;  it  is  only  a  spasm  ;  it  is 
nothing ;  but  I  cannot  talk  further  to-ni^t." 

Left  to  himself,  he  continued  for  some  time  in 
the  same  position ;  then  raising  his  head,  he 
gazed  long  and  steadily  into  the  glowing  embers ; 
But  his  thoughts  were  evidently  faraway  in  another 
world.  The  fire  lighted  up.  his  face,  and  brought 
into  bold  relief  his  clearly  cut  features,  upon 
nUch  were  now  tracable  the  signs  of  weary 
sadness,  that  in  ordinary  intercourse  would  have 
escaped  observation. 

Opening  a  richly  carved  ebony  cabinet,  he 
took  from  a  secret  drawer  a  case  containtn|^  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  exquisitely  painted  on  ivory. 
The  ptcture  was  that  of  a  young  giri  just  lMia< 
ding  into  womanhood ;  with  aJl  the  youthful 
beauty  of  that  happy  age.  Long  and  ardently 
be  looked  into  that  bewitching  face ;  and  speak- 
ing as  if  its  embodiment  were  present,  he  mur- 
ninred  :  "  God  knows  I  have  been  acting  only 
for  the  boy's  welfare.  I  hope  I  hare  been  right. 
I  hope  I  have  been  right." 

Herbert  Joslyn,  as  he  had  intimated  to  Roger 
^  letter,  had  reached  Norfolk  a  shortlime  before 
Christmas.  Bis  aunt,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  lived  at 
Goodlake,  a  village  adjacent  to  Blunborough 
QaU,  in  idiieh  for  many  years  had  been  estab- 


lished a  small  CathoUc  mission.  It  has  been  a 
disputed  point  as  to  the  time  since  the  Reforma- 
tion when  this  mission  sprung  into  existence. 
Much  of  its  vitality  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  the 
residence  here,  at  different  times,  of  refogee 
priests  who  escaped  from  France  during  the 
reign  of  terror  in  that  country. 

At  the  time  referred  to  Father  Patrick  was 
using  all  his  energy  to  bring  stragglers  and  off- 
shoots back  to  the  Church.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  mixed  marriages  had  done  their 
work.  Some  who  should  hjive  been  Catholics 
were  now  respectable  heathens,  and  others 
were  incorrigible  vagabonds.  But  few  of  the 
congregation  were  in  better  circumstances  than 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  the  work  of  convert- 
ing families  suffering  from  empty  stomachs  was 
weary  work  indeed.  Father  Patrick's  income 
fell  short  of  that  of  a  skilled  mechanic ;  and  the 
mission  owed  its  main  support  to  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  a  Protestant  lady. 

Roger's  pursuits  had  been  but  little  mixed  up 
with  the  village  of  Goodtake ;  in  consequence, 
when  he  was  introduced  uo  Mrs.  Lawrence,  by 
Herbert  Joslyn,  that  lady  to  him  was  a  com- 
parative stranger. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  felt  as  if  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  for  jears.  He  learned,  her 
daughter  was  at  that  time,  with  her  grandmother 
at  Crab  Tree  Hall ;  where  Roger,  and  Joslyn 
had  settled  to  spend  their  Christmas. 

It  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  at  Bury  S. 
Edmunds,  on  Christmas  Eve  ;  and  Joslyn  would 
be  able  to  hear  Mass  on  Christmas  momingt 
before  proceeding  to  their  destination. 

The  Angel  Hotel,  at  Bury  S.  Edmunds  has 
been  reDdered  memorable,  by  the  temporary 
sojourn  under  its  roof,  of  the  immortal  Pickwick. 
The  house,  and  its  surroundings,  have  vndergone 
but  little  change  since  Sam  Wetler,  and  Job 
Trotter,  held  their  confidential  conversation  at 
the  pump  in  the  hotel  yard. 

According  to  early  legends,  when  the  now 
famous  hili,  was  a  flowery  meadow,  an  angel 
descended  upon  the  spot,  and  from  that  time 
forward  it  retained  the  name  of  "Ye  Angel's 
Hill." 

A  few  years  since,  some  election  disturbances 
in  this  place,  enabled  a  local  poet,  to  fledge  his 
wings  in  this  form  : 

But  jad^ing  from  tbe  tc.  ne 

I  think  thai  anneU  visit*  ibeis 
Are  fev,  n.d  f»r  b«  Wico. 

Roger,  and  Joslyn,  who  stayed  at  this  hotel, 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  convey- 
ance ;  and  upon  reaching  Crab  Tree  Hall,  they 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Mowbrajr  was  a  lady  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  white  hair,  and  a  pale  clear 
fhce,  and  a  kindly  smile,  that  was  more  observ- 
aUe  in  her  eyes  than  on  her  lips.   A  tall,  slim, 

fraceful  girl  came  forward,  and  Roger  for  the 
rst  time  met  Mary  Lawrence. 
In  after  years,  Roger  could  never  clearly  recall 
all  the  effects  of  that  meeting,  and  the  events  of 
tlie  day.   He  knew  there  was  an  early  dinner, 
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that  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Maiy',  that  he  talked 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  tried  to  make 
himself  specially  attractive,  and  agreeable ;  and 
he  knew  at  the  same  time  he  had  only  succeeded 
io  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

In  every  part  of  the  house  there  were  signs  of 
rejoicing.  The  labourers  about  the  house,  with 
their  wives,  and  children,  and  sweethearts  and 
friends,  were  all  welcomed,  and  the  kitchen  was 
filled  to  overflowing ;  everybody  appearing 
anxious  to  make  everybody  else  happy.  A 
village  musician  struck  the  chords  of  his  violin, 
and  instantly  scores  of  feet,  and  hands,  were 
beating  time  with  impatient  motion.  Of  course 
the  ball  would  have  been  nothing,  without 
the  opening  being  graced  by  the  "  gentry  in  the 
parlour." 

The  first  thin^  in  the  programme  was  one  of 
those  blood  stirring,  old  fashioned  country 
dances.  RoB«r  had  secured  Mary  for  a  partner, 
and  in  the  whirl  he  was  soon  plunged  into  hope- 
less confusion..  The  voiced  instructions  of 
"Down  the  middle,"  "change  sides/'  "now 
cross  hands,"  "back  ^gain,  only  tended  to 
increase  his  difficulty  and  ^e  rural  visitors  were 
considerably  surprised  too  see  the  swell  of  the 
evening  committing  such  egregious  blunders. 
The  action,  however,  gradually  restored  his 
usual  tone  of  mind,  and  he  laughed  with 
the  rest  at  his  own  mistakes,  and  wished  the 
dance  could  last  for  ever. 

Leaving  the  company  in  the  kitchen  to  their 
own  diversions,  Roger  was  soon  pressed  into  an 
unexplainable  round  game  of  cards.  Counters  in 
lieu  of  money  in  all  shapes  and  designs  were 
brought  into  use ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  Mary  to 
join  her  fortune  with  his,  in  a  mutual  fund.  This 
was  a  deli^tful  arrangement,  and  led  to  many 
confidential  interchanges.  It  required  a  lot  of 
consultation  to  add  seventeen,  and  thirteen,  to 
thirty-five,  and  deduct  two  fives,  a  four,  and  a 
seven,  and  make  the  balance  thirty-six. 

Roger  in  his  time  had  played  good  whist,  and 
been  strong  in  cribbage,  but  he  had  never  en- 
joyed anything,  as  he  did  that  game  of  little 
fishes. 

Later  in  the  evening,  it  was  imitated  that  in 
.  consequence  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Mowbray  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  early.  Before  leaving  she  said 
to  Roger,  "  Probably,  Mr.  Katon,  it  may  appear 
strange  to  you,  that  a  woman  of  my  years,  should 
like  to  be  surrounded  by  so  many  people.  It  is 
however  an  old  custom  mth  as,  for  all  onr  friends 
who  are  able,  to  meet  together  at  this  time. 
Many  that  you  have  seen  are  related,  distantly 
it  is  true,  and  others  are  friends  by  association, 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  all,  and  all  are  welcome. 
In  past  times,  we  were  sufferers  for  many,  many 
years,  from  the  working  of  those  cruel  penu 
laws,  but  God  sustained  us,  and  we  have  risen 
again,  in  spite  of  the  hard  hand  of  oppression. 
I  can  well  remember,  when  no  Catholic  gentle- 
man could  hold  rank  in  the  English  army,  and  in 
consequence,  our  best  blood  went  into  foreign 
service. 

"  My  father,  in  common  with  others,  was  not 
allowed  to  keep  a  horse  of  more  value  than  five 
pounds,  or  if  he  did,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  for 
lhat  sum,  to  any  p^oa  who  liked  to  make  the 


demand.  After  all  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for ;  through  all  that  persecution,  and  trouble,  I 
feel  proud,  and  happy,  to  say,  our  fomily  stood 
firm  and  true,  and  never  lost  the  faith.  Excuse 
an  old  woman,  Mr.  Katon;  but  as -I  am  abont 
going  to  bed,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  take 
your  cigar  in  another  room,  m^iile  we  say  our 
night  prayers  ?  This  is  one  of  our  old  Cauolic 
customs — saying  our  nigh^  prayers  together— 
that  Tire  have  always  observed.  ' 

Roger  hoped  if  he  were  not  in  the  way,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  stay;  and  he  soon  found 
himself  in  an  element  to  which  he  was  entirely  a 
stranger.  He  had  often  listened  to  ricketty 
sermons,  and  prayers  delivered  in  a  pompous  un- 
natural tone  of  voice,  but  he  never  found  any- 
thing so  impressive,  and  sincere,  as  the  prayers 
he  heard  that  night. 

Kneeling  without  a  cushion  was  not  altogether 
comfortable ;  and  Roger  turned  a  furtive  glance 
round  the  room,  and  wondered  how  it  was,  that 
eveiypersonwassoabsorbedinhisdevotions.  Soon 
the  clear  soft  voice  called  upon  them  "to 
examine  ^hat  sins  they  had  committed  during 
the  day." 

Startled,  Roger  looked  up,  but  he  saw  only  the 
^aceful  outline  of  Mary's  neck  and  shoulders. 
Examine  his  conscience  as  to  his  sins,  how  was 
that  possible  ?  What  a  chaos !  How  could  he 
wade  through  such  a  mass  ?  He  who  seldom 
thought  about  them  at  all,  or  when  he  did, 
imagined  every  thought  not  on  religious  subjects 
was  an  offence  against  God.  Of  course  it  was 
easy  for  Mary,  he  was  quite  sure  she  never  did 
anything  wrong,  but  as  for  the  others,  how  could 
^Aey  in  so  short  a  time  think  over  all  they  bad 
done ;  they  must  have  but  few  sins,  or  else  they 
had  ^t  them  arranged  in  excellent  order. 

With  a  humbled  spirit  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
when  the  plaintive  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  "  Into 
Thy  hands,  I  commend  my  spirit,"  and  the 
rejoinder,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul,'*  the 
words  found  an  earnest  echo  in  his  heart,  and  his 
spirit  again  cried  out,  "  God  help  me,  and  gmde 
me." 

When  in  bed,  Roger  took  himself  seriously  to 
the  task :  What  was  he  doing  ?  And  where 
was  he  drifting  ?  What  was  this  feellnj^  for  Mary 
that  was  burning  within  him  ? 

The  liking  he  had  at  one  time  for  Louisa 
Blaocbard,  was  very  different  to  this.  Mary  was 
not  in  the  same  position  as  himself,  bat  what  did 
he  care  about  that  ?  She  was  a  lady  in  evety 
word,  and  in  eveiy  movement.  But  then  she 
was  for  removed  from  him  in  every  way.  No 
doubt  her  affections  had  been  engaged  long:  *go. 
No  young  fellow  could  see  her  without  loving:  ^^i"* 
Tosfyn  mt  instance ;  cousins  too,  and  both 
Catholics ;  tiie  thing  had  probably  been  settled 
for  years.  Joslyn  had  said  as  much, 
that  ne  had  an  engagement  before  he  went 
to  Austria.  Perhaps  this  was  the  lady,  it 
not,  could  he  resist  her  ?  and  engagements  could 
so  easily  be  broken  off,  but  to  break  foith  with 
Maiy,  and  raising  himself  in  the  bed,  he  looked 
fiercely  into  the  darkness  of  the  room  ; "  whoever 

E roved  untrue  to  Maiy,  deserved  to  be  shot  down 
ke  a  mangy  cor." 

Tnrning  over  his  ^IloWi  ht  struck  iSm  dbow 
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sangelr  into  the  heart  of  the  feathers,  and  com- 
posed lumself  for  sleep. 

But  sleep,  that  fickle  jade,  was  not  so  easily 
wooed  and  won.  He  thought  on :  "  What  was 
the  use  of  Itviog^  in  that  unhappy  state  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  many 
Fanny  Vernon,  please  his  uocle,  and  have  done 
with  all  this  trouble  and  bother  ?  Besides,  love 
was  such  a  plebeian  weakness.  Women  were 
always  liable  to  sickness,  and  loss  of  complexion, 
and  when  they  died  a  platonic  affection  would 
allow  of  everything'  betn^  carried  out  decently 
and  without  much  suffenne ;  when  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  undertaker's  men.  and 
sombre  colouring,  had  been  removed.  How  easy 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  will  of  God,  and  talk  in 
pious  platitudes  to  commiserating  friends ;  and 
then,  when  the  proper  time  for  this  sort  of  thing 
bad  ended,  to  turn  a  speculatingf  eye  upon  the 
ladies  of  all  ages  around,  waiting,  and  willing,  to 
supply  the  lost  one's  place.  Why  could  he  not 
be  happy  and  take  life  easily,  as  Dolly  for 
instance ;  but  then  those  fair  haired  men  were 
feather  brained  with  no  depth  of  thought,  or 
feeling,  not  but  that  Dolly  could  be  fairly  sen- 
sible, when  he  liked  to  take  the  trouble,  but  that 
was  an  exception,  and  only  proved  his  case. 

Hosing  in  this  manner  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  for  what  appeared  to  him  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  voices  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Scraping  the  thick  frost  from  the  window 
he  looked  out,  and  although  still  dark,  there  were 
ngas  that  rooming  was  near  at  hand. 

Hearing  Joslyn^  voice  in  the  next  room,  he 
taliped  at  the  door,  and  asked  what  was  amiss. 

"  Nothing  old  fellow,"  came  back  a  hearty 
re|>ly,  *'  we  are  turning  out  to  go  to  Mass,  that's 

That  was  all,  was  it  ?   "  How  far  is  it?" 

"  Across  at  Coldham,  something  over  a  mile." 

"  Are  the  ladies  gomg  ? ' ' 

*'  No ;  that's  impossible,  it  is  across  the  fields, 
and  there  is  a  foot  of  snow,  but  there's  nothing 
to  prevent  oar  going  that  I  know  of." 

Roger  knew  of  nothing  but  the  want  of  will, 
and  uivering  with  cold,  he  turned  into  bed  ;  and 
as  he  pulled  the  clothes  over  his  head,  he  thought, 
*'  There's  something  real  about  all  this  at  present 
I  do  not  understand." 

When  the  par^  returned  from  heariag  Mass  at 
thelittlechapel,  Roger  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 
flhbe  continue.) 


MARRIAGE. 


[T  is  an  anxious  happiness— it  is  a  fearful 

thing 

When  first  the  maiden's  small  white 
hand  puts  on  the  golden  ring; 
She  passeth  from  her  father's  house  unto  another's 
care ; 

And  who  may  say  what  troubled  hours,  what 

sorrows  wait  her  there  ? 
Ah  I  love  and  life  are  mysteries,  both  blessing, 

and  both  blest  I 
And  yet  how  much  they  teach  the  heart  of  trial 

and  unrest. 


A  BELGIAN  PRIEST  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORMER* 


"  So  l«t  joor  lii^t  tUMbafor*  Mca,  that  thcT  mariM  year 
good  woriu,  aad  (leiUy  your 
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.THOLICISM  is  the  most  effective 
agent  of  civilization  possessed  by 
man ;  and  we  may  go  so  £ar,  as  to 
say,  that  even  in  our  own  day,  in 
Catholicism  alone  is  to  be  found  that 
complete  union  of  the  qualification  requisite  for 
carrying  on  the  great,  yet  withal,  peaceful  work 
of  civihzation.  If  we  turn  to  the  various  missions 
to  the  heathen  we  find,  that  whilst  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  do  not  succeed  in  moralising  the 
barbarian  nations  they  seek  to  convert,  and  their 
efforts  only  come  to  nought,  a  fact  admitted  by 
Protestants  themselves ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Missions  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  unceasingly 
engaged  in  spreading  abroad,  the^twv/  tidings  of 
the  Gospel ;  calling  the  unbelieving-  and  uc- 
baptized,  to  faith,  light,  and  truUi ;  doing 
wonders  with  the  compaiatively  slender  means  at 
their  disposal;  and  passing  up  from  their  too 
long  abject  condition  those  far  off  tribes  and 
races  of  men,  who  whatever  be  their  form  or  race, 
are,  nevertheless,  our  brethren,  sprung  from  the 
same  stock  as  ourselves ;  and  like  us,  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  God.  And  so  it  ever  has  been. 
The  apostolic  work  of  converting  the  heathen,  and 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  have  ever  been  the 
characteristics,  the  dower  as  it  were,  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  True  civilization  has 
always  been  the  offspring  of  true  religion.  It 
was  the  Church  which  dispelled  the  darkness 
that  reigned  during  the  first  years  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  countless  barbarian  hordes  swooped 
down,  and  took  possession  of  the  zuins  of  the 
Roman  Em|»re. 

Later  on,  it  was  the  Papacy,  that  venerated 
spiritual  power,  which  stood  up  to  oppose  the  op- 
pression of  despotism ;  it  was  the  Papacy,  too, 
which,  uniting  under  the  title  of  Christendom  all 
the  states  of  Europe  into  one  vast  confederation, 
enabled  civilization  to  preserve  and  maintain  its 
unity,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  political  parcelling  out  of  Europe,  and,  the 
separatist  tendencies  of  various  sovereigns  raised 
up  againtt  it. 

Supposing  that  the  emperors  were  the  victors 
in  the  war  of  the  investitures,  or  better  stitl  the 
Friitestant  principle  rigidly  carried  out,  to  its 
full  extent;  the  consequences  would  be,  that 
Europe  would  now  be  divided  into  various  forms 
of  worship,  each  recognising  the  head  of  the 
state  as  its  pontiff;  and  as  many  forms  of 
civilization  as  of  distinct  creeds,  as  in  the  days 
of  antiquity  when  each  nation  formed  for  itself, 
its  own  religion,  code  of  morals,  manners  and 
customs,  and  laws. 

We  shall  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  point 
of  history,  our  principal  aim,  io  this  article  is  to 
prove,  by  a  real  and  tangible  fact,  the  truth  of 

•  Fnnn  dio  Fmdi  of  M.  Hurt  Lefcbn,  is  ttw  "Ren* 
Csthwlique." 
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what  Mgr.  Dechamps,  a  Belgian  bishop,  has  so 
well,  expressed :  "  that  modem  civilization  is 
Bothiog  else  than  the  effect  of  Christianity's 
faifluence  on  society." 

This  is  what  we  hope  to  demonstrate,  ouce 
over  again,  in  the  following  pages. 

We  fancy  that  few  of  our  readers  know  even  by 
name,  the  hamlet  of  Jonkershove,  which  forms 
part  of  the  commune  of  Woumen,  in  the 
arrondissemcnt  of  Dixmude  (Belgium)  :  and  yet  it 
is  here  that  one  of  those  wonderful  works  of 
chanty  has  been  perTormed,  which  human  wisdom 
is  incapable  of  accounting  for. 

Jonkershove,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  perhaps  the 
'most  savage  and  uncivilized  place  in  all 
Belgium.  Located  in  the  midst  of  what  formerly 
were  immense  woods,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  known  as  the  Vrybosch,  or  free  woods.  This 
hamlet,  up  to  a  recent  period,  was  inhabited  by  a 
population  in  the  lowest  stage  of  indigence, 
brutality,  and  immorality.  Their  delliwngs  were 
dark,  dmgy  cabins,  more  befitting  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa,  than  Christians  in  a  civilized 
country,  and  gave  shelter  to  some  hundreds  of 
beg|fars  and  thieves,  for  such  was  the  degraded 
cailmg,  and^  the  sole  _  occupation  of  these 
miserable  beings.  Covered  in  rags  they  quitted 
their  wretched  hovels  only  to  prey  upon  the 
neighbouring  villages,  makmg  themselves  known 
for  thirty  miles  around  by  their  begging  expe- 
ditions, and  feared  on  account  of  their  thefts  and 
depredations.  They  could  only  be  compared  to 
some  wild  band  of  gipsies  which  had  settled 
'down  in  the  most  outlandish  place  they  could 
find.  And  yet  it  was  in  Belgium  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  so  very 

Sroud  of  Its  lights  aod  its  progresS|  tiiat  such 
egradat\on  had  its  existence,  and  without  any- 
one ever  attempting  to  try  and  wi^e  it  out. 

But,  stop,  there  was  one  who  did  think  of  try* 
ing.  That  was  M.  Beauprez,  a  worthy  priest, 
who  was  formerly  missionary  in  North  America. 
He  very  rightly  thought  that  to  religion  belonged 
the  task  of  leading  back  these  degraded  souls  to 
dignity  and  honour,  but  will  it  be  believed  that 
from  want  of  resources  his  project  of  building  a 
chapel  at  Jonkershove  failed. 

We  shall  soon  see,  however,  other  hands 
taking  up  the  work,  extending  it,  and  succeed- 
ing in  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Poor 
and  wretched  as  they  were  at  Jonkershove,  their 
immorality  was  equally  shocking.  We  shall  not 
dare  to  stir  up  the  mire  in  which  these 
obstinately  vicious  creatures  wallowed.  Shame 
was  a  thing  unknown  amongst  them.  The 
sacred  ties  of  marriage  had  scarcely  any  force ; 
even  the  still  more  sacred  ties  of  blood  relation- 
ship were  not  respected  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  reckon  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
children  they  brought  into  the  world  bore  the 
brand  of  bastardy  on  their  brow. 

Such  was  their  condition  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.  From  the  religious  standpoint  they  were, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  no  less  frightful 
and  deplorable  a  state.  One  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  other,  and  only  the  authors  of 
"Manuals  of  Independent  Morality,"  or  those 
who  countenance  them,  will  have  the  naivete  to 
dispute  our  assertion. 


Outside  the  divine  law,  and  the  positive  pre- 
cepts of  revelation,  there  exists  no  certain  and 
complete  form  of  morali^,  no  true  and  lasting^ 
civiUzation.  And  God  grant  that  our  century, 
so  given  up  to  Utopias,  and  inflamed  with  hatred 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  Faith,  may  not  too  soon 
gather  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  it  has  sown 
the  seeds.  Look  at  France  at  the  present 
moment  I 

Without  doubt  men  of  the  upper  and  educated 
classes,  men  still  pemeated  with  that  Christian- 
ity which  shapes  and  governs  our  laws  and  con- 
duct, and  which  the  efforts  of  impiety  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  dethroning,  may  adt^  a  cer- 
tain moral  standard  based  on  the  sound  ideas 
derived  from  the  family  circle  and  taught  from 
the  cradle  by  the  Hps  of  a  pious  mother,  and 
founded  also  on  the  penal  code  whicbj  in  itseU, 
renders  homage  to  the  Decalogue.  But  the 
people,  the  masses,  who  have  no  famSy  tra- 
ditions.  and  no  education ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
numbers  andbruteforce.  Ah !  be  well  certain  of  it 
free-thinkers,  and  blinded  rationalists,  a  day  will 
come  when  they  will  apply  your  principles  to 
their  fullest  extent;  and  then  you  will  vainly, 
because  too  late,  invoke  the  powerful  aid  of  that 
religion  which  Rover  Collard,  in  the  Council  of 
the  Five  Hundred  (14th  July,  1797)  termed  ^A<f 
basis  of  popular  morality.  If,  therefore,  there 
was  no  popular  morality  at  Jonkershove,  one 
may  with  perfect  truth  affirm  that  it  was  because 
its  basis,  religion,  was  wanting  there.  And  in 
fact  no  one  there  ever  prayed  to  God.  The  in- 
habitants went  to  no  church,  and  of  course 
received  no  Sacraments ;  though  it  is  only  feir  to 
add  that  there  were  few  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  roads  leading  to  them  were 
impassible  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  IS  superfluous  to  add  that  their  intellectua 
status  was  one  of  profound  Ignorance ;  and  that 
their  children  were  never  seen  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Woumen. 

Whilst  spending  our  summer  holidays  a  few 

months  back  at  H  ,  a  large  commune  lying 

between  Thourout  and  Dixmude,  about  two 
leagues  from  the  place  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  what  the  world  usually  terms  chance, 
but  which  we  prefer  to  call  Providence,  so 
directed  that  the  excellent  friend  with  whom  we 
were  staying,  thinking  only  of  'affording  us  an 
agreeable  excursion  decided  on  bringing  us  one 
fine  morning  to  Jonkershove. 

Seated  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  powerful  Flemish  horses,  we  accordingly 
set  out.  The  journey  was  pretty  long,  but  the 
diversified  country  through  which.we  passed  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes  a  continuous  succesuon  of 
varied  pictures,  that,  in  spite  of  their  limited 
horizon  oanished  anything  like  ennui,  or  a  sense 
of  monotony.  After  passing  Tarren  the  land- 
scape completely  changed  its  aspect.  A  wide 
plain,  fringed  by  a  belt  of  verdure  now  showed 
Itself  to  our  view.  Facing  us  was  Houthuilst, 
and  towards  the  left,  dovetailed  in  the  woods, 
we  could  see  the  magnificent  property  of  the 
Cassiers  family. 

Just  as  at  Jonkershove,  Houthuilst  was  a  few 
years  ago  another  nest  of  indigence  and  -of 
moral  and  material  wretchedness.    The  two 
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localities  touched;  and  the  conuption  of  their 
inhabitants  was  on  a  par.  They  banded  to- 
gether in  order  to  thieve  all  the  better ;  and  then 
divided  their  plunder,  not  with  the  proverbial 
honour  of  these  gentry,  but  with  violence  and 
according  to  the  law  of  the  strongest. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  generosity  of  the  late 
M,  Cassiers,  formerly  Senator  of  the  district 
of  S.  Nicholas,  and  his  charitable  wife, 
Vicomtesse  de  Patin  de  Langeniark),  who  both 
knew  how  to  employ,  in  a  truly  befitting  manner, 
the  fortune  with  which  God  had  blessed  them, 
these  lands  were  cleared  of  their  woods,  and 
placed  under  cultivatioD ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Houthuilst  civilized,  and  to  crown  the  work, 
a  model-orphanage,  an  almhouse,  several 
schools,  and  finally  a  splendid  church  was  built 
at  the  expense  of  these  noble  benefactors.  The 
church,  a  real  masterpiece  of  style  and  oma- 
meotation,  astonishes  one  by  its  richness,  thrown 
away,  so  to  speak,  in  this  unknown  nook  of 
Flaodefs.  Few  Belgian  cities  possess  one  like 
it.  Decorated  with  almost  onental  splendour, 
*nd  a  profusion  of  dazzling  colouring  inter- 
mingled with  the  finest  gilding,  it  contains 
among  other  remarkable  works,  a  superb  High 
Altar,  one  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  no  less 
beautiful,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Cassiers  family, 
^ch  is  designed  in  exquisite  taste  and  soulp- 
tured  with  rare  perfection.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  portraits  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  painted 
bjr  the  Baron  Bethune,  which,  like  them,  also  ez- 
hilKt  great  artistic  talent ;  so  that  we  are  tempted 
to  nfint  that  this  noble  building,  consecrated  to 
the  living  God,  is  not  placed  in  one  of  our  great 
cities,  where  it  would  form  a  precious  archi- 
tectural jewel. 

Madame  Casters  still  continues  her  good  deeds 
all  round,  and  pro^des  for  all  the  maternal,  in- 
tellectual, religious,  and  moral  needs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Houthuilst,  with  a  wondrous  charity 
and  fecundi^,  hidden  from  the  world's  eyes,  but 
which  will  not  be  forgotten,  by  God  on  the 
last  day. 

We  must  ask  our  readers  to  pardon  us  this 
digression ;  and  now  to  our  journey  which  is 
near  its  end.  We  cross  the  woods  we  first  be- 
held in  the  distance.  A  few  more  turns  of  the 
wheels,  and  our  carriage  stops  before  the  pres- 
bytery of  Tonkershove.  We  had  hardly  got  out 
wbenapnest  appeared  at  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  It  was  the  cur^.  Our  introduction  to 
him  was  soon  over.  He  welcomed  ns  in  a  few 
words  strai^t  out  from  his  heart,  and  then 
brought  us  into  a  little  room,  which  in  a  short 
time  was  6tled  with  priests.  It  was  Thursday, 
and  every  week,  on  a  fixed  day,  this  worthy  priest 
assembles  round  his  table  everyone  who  desires 
to  present  himself  there — a  touching  reminis- 
cence of  the  evangelical  times  this  graceful  hos- 
pitality, accorded,  in  almost  a  solitude,  alike  to 
strangers  as  to  his  most  intimate  hieods. 

During  the  meal,  and  after,  we  had  ample 
leisure  to  observe  our  host.  What  struck  us  at 
the  very  beginning  was  the  air  of  mildness  and 
gentleness  visible  inevenr  feature  of  his  counten- 
ance. Kindness,  goodness  and  benevolence, 
vcre  written  on  that  open  visage,  those  were  Ups 


that  could  sweetly  smile ;  those  soft  eyes  in- 
stinctively won  your  sympathies. 

But  when  his  eyes  were  animated,  his  look 
became  stern  and  penetrating ;  and  one  capable 
of  judging  men  would  right  soon  perceive  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  possessing  in- 
telligence and  will.  Amiability,  energy,  ^eva- 
tion  of  mind,  and  of  heart,  were  depicted  in  turn 
on  that  mobile  physiognomy  on  which  the  feelings 
of  his  soul  were  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  bis  face,  surmounted  fay  its 
snow  white  hair,  possesses  a  remarkable  fresh- 
ness of  hue,  that  his  body  is  upright,  vigorous 
and  free  from  those  premature  infirmities  that  be- 
fall men  of  active  lives,  and  we  have  a  faithful 
portrait  of  the  cur£  at  jonker^ove.  This  done, 
we  can  now  beg^in  our  narrative,  the  principal 
personage  of  which  is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  us ; 
for  to  him  redounds  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
instrument  chosen  by  Providence  for  the  re- 
generation of  that  population  whose  views  and 
shortcomings  we  have  already  laid  bare. 

M.CharlesLouisEvaristCostenoble.the  present 
cur^of  Jonkershove,  was  bom  in  1 826,  at  the  hamlet 
of  Amersvelde,  which  forms  part  of  the  parish  of 
Handzaeme.  His  early  education  was  very  in- 
complete, for  primary  instruction  at  that  period 
was  far  from  bein^  what  it  has  now  become.  He 
was  «enttothejuniorsemtnaryatRoulers,and  had 
hardly  completed  his  study  of  the  "humanities," 
being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  felt 
rising  in  his  heart  the  first  hopes  of  his  apostolic 
vocation,  that  sublime  voice  which  impels  men  to 
quit  all,  parents,  friends,  and  country,  in  order  to 
plant  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  the  land  of  the  un- 
believer ;  and  he  conceived  an  ardent  desire, 
which  was  fed  and  intensified  bv  reading  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  of 
being  a  bearer  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the  seas. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  leave  to  join  the  foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
(of  Picpus)  in  Paris. 

When  he  bad  completed  his  twen^-second 
year,  and  although  his  theological,  scientific, 
and  literary  studies  were  very  much  behind 
hand;  and  he  was  not  even  yet  In  Holy  Orders, 
his  superiors,  deeming  him  npe  for  the  aposto- 
late,  sent  him  out  to  Chili,  where  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years  he  divided  his  labours,  at  first 
between  teaching,  and  the  finishing  of  his 
studies,  which  he  managed  to  do  without  the  aid 
of  a  ma-ster ;  and  then,  when  ordained,  devoting 
himself  to  the  cure  of  souls,  to  preaching,  and  the 
teaching  of  youth.  From  1848  to  his  ordination 
at  Santiago  in  May  1853,  though  stilt  a  layman, 
he  wore  the  soutane.  During  the  daytime  he 
gave  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes,  as  well  as  to  those  above  them ;  and  by 
reducing  his  hours  of  sleep  at  night  as  much  as 
he  possibly  could,  he  completed  his  self  tuition 
as  we  have  above  stated ;  his  wonderful  memory 
making  up  for  the  too  short  time  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

After  thus  fortifying  his  powers  of  mind  by 
their  constant  exercise,  he  went  through  Chili, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  thp  Argentine  Republic,  the 
Republic  of  Equador,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela, 
Caufomia,  and  even  the  islands  of  Oceanica, 
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giving  missions  in  them  all,  confirming  the  faith 
of  Catholics,  converting  the  unbelievers,  and  in 
a  woEd  dfung  good  all  round,  and  zealously  per- 
fonningthe  duties  that  had  been  assigned  to 
him.  These  long  journeys  across  the  American 
continent  were  notwithoutthdr  share  of  attend- 
ant perils.  Among  other  dangers  he  ran  through, 
M.  Costenoble  was  attacked  in  the  pampas  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  by  some  of  its  cannibal 
inhabitants  from  whom  he  miraculously  escaped ; 
and  in  Equador  on  another  occasion  by  monkeys, 
enemies  quite  as  cruel,  who  assemble  in  troops 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  war  on  man  the 
lord  of  the  creation.^  J.  C. 

{Tt  be  eonHnued.) 


WRITIltG  IN  EARLIER  AGES. 


|HE  first  material  ever  used  for  trans* 
mitting  writing  to  posterity  was  stone. 
The  first  pages  of  the  "  History  of 
Oriental  Nations  "  were  written  on  the 
walls  of  their  temples.  The  Scandinavians  in- 
scribed their  records  in  Runic  characters  on  the 
rocks  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  tables  of  the 
Law,  which  Moses  broke  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,,  were  stone,  and  the  Chaldeans 
marked  that  firat  astronomical  observations  on 
brick.  The  stone  was  succeeded  by  metals. 
Aaron  was  commanded  to  wear  a  plate  of  pure 
gold,  with  the  words,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
engraved  upon  it ;  this  plate  to  be  attached  to 
his  mitre  with  a  blue  lace  (Exodus  zxviii.,38,39). 
The  Roman  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  en- 
graved on  bronze.  The  works  of  Ilesiod  were 
written  on  leaden  plates  and  preserved  by  the 
Boetians  in  the  Temple  of  Muses.  Such  collec- 
tions of  lamiose  used  to  be  put  away  in  boxes, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  properly  called 
volumes;  but  when  silk  and  linen  stuffs,  skins, 
leaves  and  barks  of  trees  began  to  be  used  for 
writing,  a  sort  of  book-binding  began  ;  the  Latin 
word  liber,  a  book  was  borrowed  from  lUer,  tiie 
inward  rind  of  a  tree.  Papyrus  was  particularly 
pEi,zed.  Its  stem  was  cut  mto  pieces  of  a  given 
length ;  its  pellicles  were  then  skillfully  peeled  off 
uia  stretched  out  on  wooden  boards,  where  they 
were  duly  scoured  and  polished  ;  other  pellicles 
were  glued  upon  these,  and  so  on,  until  the 
requisite  thicluess  was  attained.   The  leaves  so 

e reserved  were  then  put  under  a  press,  dried, 
eaten  with  a  mallet,  and  polished  for  use.  This 
method  was  in  use  at  the  time  that  the  Book  of 
Job  was  written.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  written  on  papyrus,  and  made 
into  a  book  called  biblos  by  the  Greeks,  whence 
our  word  "  Bible."  Parchment  owes  its  name  to 
Pergama  the  kings  of  which  city.  Attains  and 
Eumenes,  caused  skins  to  be  prepared  smooth  on 
both  sides  for  writing  purposes,  the  King  of 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  having  under  the 
severest  penalties,  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
papyrus,  in  order  to.  prevent  his  rivals  from 
Fergami  from  founding  a  library  equal  to  that  of 
Alexandzia. 


A  WIBOW  INDEED. 


,HEY  are  all  bubbles ;  our  thoughts, 
wishes,  hopes,  anxieties,  and  fears. 
For  a  brief  time  they  either  glitter 
in  the  sunshine  or  tremble  in  tiie 
storm,  and  then,  mingling  with 
thin  air,  float  away,  and  are  seen  no  more."  So 
thought  the  once  gay  and  still  beautiful  Mary 
Myrvin,  the  widow  of  young  Archibald  Myrvio,  a 
thriving  young  surgeon ;  the  mother  of  two 
charming  and  affectionate  children  who,  with  the 
happy  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  sat  at  their 
mother's  feet,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  their 
father's  picture,  blomnc;  bubbles,  and  laug:hing 
as  they  burst,  or  floated  round  the  chamber. 

There  has  ever  been  to  me  something  of  thrill- 
ing sadness  in  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a 
young  widow,  but  1  never  thought  it  so  perfect 
an  index  of  the  heart's  bereavement  until  I  knew 
Mrs.  Myrvin ;  yet  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
her  story.  It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  in 
woman's  life.  She  had  wooed,  won,  and  married. 
Her  husband,  always  in  delicate  health,  at 
length  fell  a  victim  to  consumption.  Her  means 
Tiere  limited,  but  she  did  not  repine ;  a  murmur 
was  never  heard  to  escape  her  lips.  She  became 
both  preceptor  and  servant  to  her  two  children ; 
and  so  admirably  did  she  attend  to  the  duUes  of 
each,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  she  performed  best ;  her  life  was  one  con- 
tinued precept  of  excellence,  without  the  pedantry 
which  accompanies  precepts  spoken  by  the  lips, 
and  in  which  the  heart  has  often  little  share. 
She  lived  in  the  small  but  picturesque  village  of 
Lilybura,  not  far  from  Paisley,  and  many  a  pru- 
dent, sensible  "  auld  wife  "  wished  from  the  very 
heart  that  their  sons  might  be  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  "sae  prudent  and  well-favoured  a 
body  as  Mary  Myrvin."  I  cannot  say  the  £ame 
of  her  beauty,  but  rather  that  the  reputation  of 
her  industry  and  good  sense  was  often  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  the  rich  and  poor  of 
Lilyburn,  all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  contribute 
to  Mrs  Myrvin's  enjoyment.  Her  cottage  garden 
was  filled  with  the  finest  plants ;  and  the  poor 
labourers,  to  whom  she  had  in  the  past  aoae 
many  acts  of  kindness,  and  now  often  comforted 
when  illness  or  trouble  visited  their  humble  cots, 
though  they  could  make  no  other  return  would 
come  in  the  early  morning,  weed  and  plant,  and 
train  her  flowers,  or  cultivate  her  vegetables,  so 
that  her  garden  was  always  neat  and  productive. 

Mary  was  but  two-and-twenty  when  her  hus- 
band died;  and  she  had  been  three  years  a 
*-idow  before  even  village  gossip  ventured  to  say 
it  was  likely  she  would  ever  again  become  a 
wife.  At  last  the  rumour  ran  that  no  less  a  per- 
son than  David  Gordon,  a  rich  lawyer,  who  owned 
half  the  village,  and  was  a  !baillie  of  Paisley,  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  fair  widow  of  Lilybura, 
andwould,  undoubtedly  make  her  an  offer.  He 
was  a  handsome,  portly  man,  with  a  certain  ur 
of  importance,  and  there  was  united  to  thto  a 
rough  and  rude  good  nature,  which  rendered  him 
popular  with  the  chilcben  of  all  his  acquaintance ; 
he  had  given  little  Jenny  Myrvin  a  beautiful 
china  bowl  in  which  to  manufacture  her  bubbles. 
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«xd  bestowed  npon  Johnny  a  ball,  such  a  ball  as 
made  him  the  envy  of  all  the  bcnrs  in  the  village. 
And  yet  the  people  prated  of  this  matter  under 
Hbtax  bteaUi.  as  if  it  was  almost  a  profiuiation 
to  think  of  Man's  bridal.  She  had  ever  been  so 
bithfol  to  the  dead — so  constant,  and  yet  so  un- 
pesnming  in  her  constancy,  that  thoug^h  they 
knew  that  to  the  general)^  of  women  position ,  gold, 
and  land  are  great  temptations,  something  whis* 
pered  that  the  heart  of  sweet  Mary  Myrvin  was  in 
thie  grave,  and  that  she  would  never  again  wed. 

"  Sandy,  gude  mon  I  "  exclain«d  the  greatest 
gossip  in  Lilybum,  "  make  haste  and  come  here 
and  tell  me  wbat  ye  see." 

Sandy,  a  stem,  quaint  old  labourer,  moved  to 
the  door  in  obedience  to  his  wife's  command,  and 
liffcing  his  hand  to  his  head  so  as  to  shade  his 
eyes  from  the  evening  sun,  replied,  "  I  see  Squire 
Gordon  on  his  bay  mate  atoppmg  at  Mrs.  Myrvin's 
oottage^aad  the  laddie  Johnny  is  aye  glad  to 
see  him  there." 

"Sandy,  gnde  moo,  d'ye  think  there's  ere 
anither  body  glad  to  see  him  there  forebye 
Johnny?" 

"  'Deed  is  there,  woman ;  just  then  little  Jenny." 

**  Hoot,  mon  ;  it  is  na'  that ;  dinna  ye  see  the 
bailhe  is  as  bra'  as  a  maid  on  her  wedding  day  ? 
Sure  eooo',"  retorted  the  dame,  "we  a'  ken  that 
Madame  Myrvin  has  been  contented  wi*  tittle, 
but  that  doesna'  say  she  is  not  to  be  caotie  wi' 
mair ;  a  woman  canna  mourn  for  aye." 

"  Nae,  not  sic  wives  as  you.  Ally.  Aye,  Ally, 
if  1  were  under  the  sod,  auld  as  ye  are,  ye'd  be 
speerin' for  anither ;  nae,  nae,  ye  needna  whim- 
-  per.  But  Madame  Myrvin  is  anither  sort,  Ally 
woman.  lo  the  kirkyard,  when  she  thinks  that 
none  but  the  eve  of  God  is  upon  her  "—here  the 
old  man  lifted  his  cap  reverently — "  she  steals 
out  there  in  the  ni^ht  dew  and  prays  and  weeps. 
If  there  is  any  weight  in  your  words  it's  an  ill 
day  the  baillie  has  chosen,  for  this  day  three 
years  Mr.  Myrvin  died." 

It  turned  out  that  both  Sandy  and  Ally  were 
right,  for  David  Gordon  had  gone  to  offer  him- 
self, his  position,  and  fortune  to  the  young  widow 
of  Archibald  Myrvin.  He  found  her  with  her  two 
diildren,  and  saw  that  a  gauze  curtain  shaded 
tiie  portrait  of  her  husband,  which  hung  in  its  old 
place  over  the  work-table. 

Wbat  an  exceedingly  delicate  looking  man 
was  Mr.  Myrvin,  thought  the  squire,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  his  own  substantial 
pcesence. 

How  impossible  it  is  for  an  ordinary  mind  to 
comprehend  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  a 
genue  spirit !  Baillie  Gordon,  who  was  a  self- 
made  man,  thought  how  delighted  Mrs.  Myrvin 
would  be  to  exchange  her  cottage  for  his  large 
red  brick  mansion ;  and  to  do  him  justice  he 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  Johnny 
Myrvin  mounted  on  the  highest  stool  in  his  office, 
and  little  Jenny  sitting  bolt  upright  practising  on 
the  first  piano  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
Camily  of  Gordon,  and  her  mother,  the  lovely 
Mary,  mistress  of  them  all.  Full  of  such  anti- 
cipations he  despatched  Johnny  to  the  garden  to 
tiy  the  powers  of  a  new  top,  and  Jenny  to  see 
bow  the  top  spun ;  and  then  guietW  asked  the 
widow  what  she  had  been  dilnkug  of. 


"The  children  were  blowing  bubbles,"  she  re> 

Elied,  "  and  I  was  thinking  how  completely  our 
opes  and  fears,  anxieties  and  wishes  are  lifct 
the  bubbles  whidi  fly  in  the  air  or  float  upon  the 
stream." 

"  Very  true,  very  true,"  said  Gordon,  but  my 
dear  lady,  you  are  no  bubble,  nor  am  I  a  bubble^ 
and  really  I  think  you  have  indulged  your  sadness 
quite  long  enough." 

The  poor  widow  smiled  and  shook  her  head ; 
but  the  smile  was  one  of  sorrow.  Her  eye  also 
glanced  at  the  crape-covered  picture ;  but  David 
at  that  moment  was  thinking  what  he  should 
say  next,  and  did  not  note  it. 

"  In  short,  Mrs.  Myrvin,  I  think  Johnny  will 
make  a  clever  man,  and  1  shall  be  very  happy 
by  and  by  to  bring  him  into  my  profession,  and 
train  him  for  my  own  office."  Mrs.Myrvin  warmly 
and  sincerely  uianked  him  for  his  kindness ;  to 
see  her  children  well  off  was  all  she  now  desired 
in  this  world. 

The  good  man  continued  to  express  In  words 
all  he  wished  to  do  for  them,  and  after  a  little 
more  circumlocution  got  to  his  point.  Would  she 
become  Mrs.  Gordon? 

At  once  the  feelings  which  time  and  habitual 
self-restraint  bad  pent  up  in  her  bosom  broke 
forth,  and  she  burst  into  an  uncontrolled  flood  <tf 
tears. 

The  good  man  paused,  and  looked  astonished. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied  ?  You 
shall  have  the  handsoraefst  carriage  in  Paisl^. 
servants  aa  many  as  you  wish,  Johnny  settled  m 
life,  Jenny  shall  hkve  a  nen  piano  if  tne  old  one 
will  not  do,  and  sure  am  I— who  ought  perhaps 
not  to  say  it— many  will  envy  you.  My  lands, 
money,  all  I  possess  will  be  yours.  As  to  the 
house——" 

Mary  Mynnn  raised  her  face  from  between  her 
hands,  whic^  were  dripping  with  tears,  and  the 
change  that  had  passed  over  it  was  so  startling 
that  the  poor  man  stopped,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  conclude  his  sentence. 

"  You  meant  me  no  wrong,  sir,  you  meant  me 
no  wrong ;  and  yet  God  forgive  you  for  having 
wounded  the  poor  stricken  heart  I  Did  you  think 
I  could  forget  him  I  Oh.  God  forgive  you,  Mr. 
Gordon  1  God  forgive  you  1  But  I  thank  you.  Yes» 
there  is  one  house  I  wish  to  share,  but  not  yet- 
one  house." 

"  If  it  be  in  the  town  of  Paisley,  you  shall  have 
it,"  exclaimed  the  worthy  man,  striking  the  table 
in  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  town  of  Paisley,"  she  replied, 
"It  is  under  the  left  window  of  our  little  parish 
church.  It  is  low,  narrow,  and  cold,  but  it  wiQ 
hold  us  both.  The  only  house  I  will  ever  share  is 
my  husband's  grave. *^ 

Baillie  Gordon  returned  in  sadness  to  his  home, 
but  his  love  for  the  widow  took  another  form ;  he 
did  all  he  possibly  could  for  her  children,  so  that 
he  kept  so  far  all  the  promises  made  on  the  day 
of  his  rejection  by  Mary.  Johnny  Myrvin  in  due 
time  took  his  seat  in  David  s  ofBce,  and  has  now 
become  the  prop  of  the  old  man's  declining  years. 
Mary's  wish  to  share  her  husband's  grave  has  long 
nnce  been  accomplished. 
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THK  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
DOWNS. 


[here  were  classes  of  people  in  exist- 
ence years  ago,  of  some  of  which  no 
trace  remains,  while  Of  others  there 
is  a  feeble  Fepresentation  $tili  left. 
New  classes  arise,  formed  by  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is 
placed  ;  and  the  chaoj^  in  social  life  caused  by 
-our  increasing  population,  materially  afiect  rural 
life  and  habits. 

Years  ago  the  smuggler  formed  a  class.  His 
deeds  of  adventure,  his  hair-breath  escapes,  were 
stories  of  intense  interest ;  but  the  murderous  en- 
counters, of  smugglers  with  the  coastguard  as 
they  pursued  their  nefarious  vocation,  the  way 
in  which  the  natives  of  villages  on  the  coast  took 
the  part  of  the  "Fair  Traders,"  who  supplied 
them  with  spirits,  and  the^ir  wives  with  tea,  and 
the  fearful  revenge  they  often  exercised  upon  its 
opponents,  might  form  a  chapter  of  horrors  from 
which  humanity  would  revolt. 

The  way  to  put  down  smuggling  was  to  take  off 
duties.  Since  this  has  been  done,  and  from  other 
causes,  the  smuggler  has  almost  become  an  ex- 
'tinct  class. 

There  is  another  and  more  gentle  class  of  men 
who  still  exist  in  this  country  without  having  ex- 
perienced so  much  change  as  some  others  have 
undergone ;  we  mean  the  shepherd  and  more 
especially  the  shepherd  of  the  Southdowns.  His 
occupation  is  onewhichdoesnotchange,  and  admits 
of  very  little  change,  and  the  spot  on  wh<ch  he 
pursues  it  remains  necessarily  the  same.  Parties 
make  no  difference  to  the  Southdown  shepherd. 
No  matter  who  is  the  master  of  the  land,  the 
sheep  must  be  tended,  and  the  man  that  tends 
them  is  respected  and  disregarded  by  all.  He 
is  part  of  his  flock.  He  is -an  exceptional  bein^, 
and  retains  his  place  and  his  characteristics,  his 
peace  and  bis  solitude,  when  all  around  is  in  a 
state  of  mutation. 

The  picture  of  the  lifeof  the  hill  shepherd  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henrv  6th,* 
i  3  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  day  that  the  poet 
drew  it.  Still  the  same  peaceful  spot  with  no 
shadow  of  danger  in  it  which'  a  dog  or  a  crook 
may  not  ward  off ;  still  the  same  fleecy  forms  and 
innocent  faces  creeping  up  and  down  the  hillside, 
still  the  same  buzz  of  insects  in  the  swe^t  wild 
thyme  and  the  same  melancholy  cry  of  the  pewit 
«weeping  over  bill  and  dale.  Sheep  and  dogs, 
■and  birds,  and  downs,  with  the  alternations  of 
the  'seasons  and  the  duties  thev  bring,  constitute 
-the  whole  of  his  existence.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  for  how  long  it  has  been  so,  for  the  conqueror 
found  sheep  upon  our  hills  when  he  came  to 
England,  and  consequently,  shepherds. 

On  the  beautiful  Southdowns  of  Sussex  the  first 
sheep  that  were  brought  from  Spain,  by  the 
Carthagenians,  or  from  Gaul,  by  the  Romans, 
were  turned  out  to  feed,  and  perhaps  their  first 
guardian  was  not  much  unlike  in  garb  or  customs, 
the  men  that  tend  them  now.   He  must  have  had 

•  H«iirrTI.,Srd  Part,  Act  IUSmmV. 


his  toga— his  warm  great  coat  m  mantle  to 
shelter  him  from  the  keen  wind,  and  the  sat&e 
broad- head  gear,  some  s&mbrero  or  ca^elIc,  X.o 
shade  his  eyes  from  the  midday  sun,  aad  whh 
these  he  was  perhaps  not  very  unlike  tlie  figtue 
we  now  behold  on  the  down  side. 

The  Down  shepherd  had  formerly  bis  own  field 
of  sport.  Wheat-ears,  which  once  abounded  on 
these  downs,  were  a  mine  of  wealth  to  him.  He 
caught  them  with  springes  set  in  the  turf.  Plovers 
eggs  were  another  source  of  revenue.  The 
capture  of  the  birds,  and  the  search  for  the  eggs, 
or  the  watching  of  the  rabbits  going  in  and  out  of 
their  burrows,  supplied  some  of  the  varieties  to 
the  shepherd's  life,  without  which  it  would  often 
have  been  very  dull. 

"What  a  fair  opportunity  for  study!'*  some 
literary  reader  may  exclaim.  But  the.  class  is  as 
innocent  of  literary  or  scientific  tastes,  as  Audrey 
was  ot  poetry.  Now  and  then  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, but  such  are  rare— Scotland  can  boast  of 
a  James  Hogg,  a  shepherd  and  a  poet,  and  the 
astronomer,  Ferguson  used  to  watch  the  stars  as 
he  guarded  his  sheep  at  night.  James  Doudn^, 
a  native  of  Rottingdean,  and  a  descendant  from  a 
long  line  of  shepherds,  has  left  us  a  chronicle  of 
the  life  of  one  on  the  Southdowns,  part  of  which 
we  will  prosently  place  before  our  readers. 

The  hfe  of  these  shepherds  presents  few  or  no 
opportunities  for  self-improvement.  Once  a 
shepherd  always  a  shepherd,  and  the  shepherd's 
boy  has  nothing  higher  to  look  to.  The  ofmor- 
tunities  of  leisure  and  cmitemplation  which  to 
-minds  already  formed  to  study  seem  tempting,  are 
counterbalanced  in  a  sheph^'s  life  by  tha 
absence  of  incentives  to  exertion  ;  and  however 
beautiful  and  delightful  those  hills  may  seem  in 
the  summer,  their  barren  solitude  and  bleakness 
would  soon  disgust  the  poet  or  philosopher.  The 
shepherd  endures  all  tnis  with  st<did  patience, 
but  it  neither  developes  his  mind,  nor  raises  him 
in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

The  wide  Downs  are  now  pressed  upon  by  the 
plough  on  the  one  side,  and  by  building  societies 
on  the  other,  but  the  Southdown  shepherd  still 
remains,  perhaps,  more  closely  resembling  the 
figure  that  was  seen  on  the  same  hills  a  thousand 
years  ago  than  any  other  set  of  men  on  mountain, 
or  plain,  in  this  one  country. 

But  some  extracts  from  the  chronicle  of  the 
hereditary  shepherd,  John  Doudney,  a  rare 
example  of  a  literary  one,  will  give  the  truest 
picture  of  a  Southdown  shepherd's  life. 

He  was  born  at  Rottingdean,  in  1782,  his  father 
being  shepherd  to  John  Hamshawe  Esquixe, 
and  he  began  his  pastoral  life  at  eight  years  of 
age.  He  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Lewes  when 
twenty-three- 

"When  I  was  eight  years  old,"  he  says,  "I 
began  to  follow  the  sheep  during  the  summer 
months  ;  in  winter  I  somettn-.es  drove  the  plou^. 
I  was  fond  of  reading  and  borrowed  all  the  books 
I  could  get.  When  I  was  about  ten,  a  gentleman 
came  to  me  on  the  bills  and  ^ve  me  a  small 
History  of  England  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  I 
afterwards  bought  a  small  History  of  France,  at 
Lewes  fair,  and  one  of  Rome,  as  I  could  get  the 
money ;  indeed,  when  X  came  to  the  fkirs  I  brought 
all  the  money  I  could  spare  to  buy  books. 
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A  i,"^.  "^J^'  Mmetimes  tended  my  father's 
DOCK  wben  he  went  sheep>sheRring.  but  tWs 
costom  IS  now  discooamied.  TSe  masters 
allowed  me  the  keeping  of  ent  sheep,  the  Iamb 
and  the  wool  of  which  brought  me  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen shiUin^  a  year,  which  I  saved  till  I  had 
money  enough  to  buy  a  watch,  for  which  I  gave 
tour  guineas,  and  which  bas  served  me  for  more 
Uwn  half  a  century.  My  father  aUowed  me  to 
catch  wbeatears.  which  brought  me  in  a  few  shil- 
lings. These  birds  are  never  found  in  great 
numbers  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and  I  very  sel- 
*  *  The  busUrd,  old 

siiq>lierds  sajr.  formerly  frequented  the  downs ; 
b^  their  visits  have  long  been  discontinued, 
wnoi  1  was  sixteen  I  went  to  service  as  uoder- 
Ijephecd  at  West  Blackington.  where  I  re- 
*Mined  one  year. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1798-9,  daring  snow,  my  Bock 
^put  mto  a  barn-yard,  the  Brst  instance  I 
taiow  of  putting  the  sheep  Into  the  yard  except  in 
tambmg  time.  There  we  caught  more  wheatears 
tton  at  my  father's.  I  used  to  sell  some  to  the 
^ntry  on  their  excursions  to  the  Devil's  Dyke 
for  two  shUhngs  and  sixpence  or  three  shiUings 
fu  ?'  sometimes,  but  not  often,  caught 
three  dozen  in  a  day.  At  midsummer  1799  I 
removed  to  Kingston  near  Lewes,  where  1  was 
•Moer-shepherd  for  three  years. 

"  The  flock  was  large  (the  winter  stock  1400), 
«M  the  head  shepherd,  my  master,  being  old 
and  infirm,  much  of  the  labour  devolved  upon 
ne.  Ha«  I  bad  better  wages,  six  pounds  a 
year  and  part  of  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
WKalears.  The  hawks  were  troublesome. 
JJuru^  the  winter  I  caught  moles,  which  at 
cwownce  each  brought  me  a  iew  shiUings.  I 
cou^d  therefore'  spare  a  Httle  more  money  for 
books.  I  still  read  all  I  could  get  on  history, 
fcr  after  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  I 
could  never  bear  to  spend  my  time  in  what  is 
caDed  light  reading. 

'*  I  used  to  take  my  books  in  ray  coat  pocket 
and  read  them  by  the  side  of  my  flock  wben  they 
«ere  qniet.  I  was  never  found  fault  with  for 
wgfectii^  my  business  through  reading.  I  have 
^Iked  to  and  fro  in  the  snow,  under  the  shelter 
of  asteep  bank,  or  in  a  combe,  and  have  taken 
mybook  out  of  my  pocket,  and  have  read  while 
ny  Micep  have  been  by  me.  scraping  away  the 
snow  with  their  fore  feet  to  get  at  the  grass.  It 
u  very  cold  on  the  downs  in  such  weather.  I 
remember  once  when  the  snow  froze  on  my  eye- 
tashes  my  father  breathed  on  my  face  to  get  it 
off. 

"  The  downs  are  -very  pleasant  in  summer,  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  both  sea  and  land.  I 
could  not  spare  money  to  buy  a  telescope,  but  I 
met  with  some  lenses,  and  putting  them  into  a 
paste -board  case,  I  constructed  one  which  af- 
forded me  much  amusement. 

"In  1802  I  began  practical  geometry  from 
Turner's  'Introduction.'  I  bought  some  paper 
and  a  piUr  of  iron  compasses.  I  filed  off  part  of 
one  Of  the  legs  so  that  I  could  fasten  in  a 
pencil  or  a  pen ;  then  placing  my  ?paper  on  the 
green  sward  1  drew  my  circles  and  triangles. 

i  dug  a  hole  in  a  convenient  situation  among 
Ae  heath,  and  placed  a  large  flintstone  over  it. 


In  this  hole  I  kept  some  books  and  a  slate, 
which  I  took  out  at  intervals  and  went  to  work. 
This  under-atone  library  was  on  Newmarket  Hill. 
For  more  than  thirEy  years  the  place  was  to  be 
seen,  and  I  have  often  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
visit  it,  and  to  offer  up  my  thanks  to  the  gracious 
Providence  which  had  so  directed  my  ways ;  but 
the  plough  has  now  passed  over  the  spot  and  I 
cannot  find  it. 

"The  head  shepherd  at  Kingston,  my  master, 
had  the  keeping  of  twenty  sheep  as  part  of  his 
wages.  Soroe  of  the  shepherds  had  nearly  at 
quite  all  their  wages  in  this  way,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  practice. 

"  At  midsummer  1803  I  went  to  be  head  sfaep- 
herd.to  James  Ingram  Esquire,  Rottingdean.  The 
farm  was  called  Westside  Farm,  extending  from 
Rottingdean  to  Black  Rock  in  Brighton  parish  i 
it  was  a  narrow  slip  of  land  not  averaging  more 
thanhalf  a  mile  in  width.  Here  I  caught  great 
numbers  of  wheatears.  Some  caught  thirteen 
dozen,  but  we  thought  it  a  good  day  if  we  caught 
three  or  four  dozen.  We  sold  them  to  a  poul- 
terer at  Brighton,  who  took  all  we  could  catch  in 
the  season  at  eighteenpence  the  dozen.  From 
what  I  have  heard  old  shepherds  say,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  were  caught  in  vast  num- 
bers a  century  ago.  1  have  heard  them  speak 
of  a  shepherd  at  East  Dean  near  Beacby  Head, 
who,  I  think  they  said,  took  nearly  a  hundred 
dozen  in  one  day.  Their  numbers  are  now  so 
decreased  that  some  shepherds  do  not  attempt 
to  catch  them ;  it  does  not  pay  for  the  iirouble. 

"  I  had  a  good  father  and  mother,  though  they 
were  poor,  my  father's  wa^es  being  only  thirty 
pounds  a  year  and  the  keeping  of  ten  or  twelve 
sheep,  wiui  a  family  of  ten  children  ;  yet  we  were 
never  in  want." 


MY  WHITE  MOSS  ROSE. 


Grace  A.  Welsh. 


BEAUTIFUL  white  moss  rose  to-day 
I  culled  to  keep  from  the  frost  away, 
And  in  my  room  in  a  vase  most  fair 
I  placed  the  rose  with  tenderest  care- 
Placed  it  away  from  the  heat  and  cold, 
To  watch  its  beautiful  petals  unfold. 
As  I  sit  here  and  muse  in  the  pale  moonlight 
I  hear  it  whisper  to  me  to-night. 
And  a  thousand  fancies  before  me  roll 
As  it  tells  me  'tis  like  a  human  soul 
In  its  frailty,  beateousness  and  snares; 
How    its    perfumes,    like  earnest,  pleading 

prayers 
To  bless  each  one  arise ; 
Its  thorns  like  trials,  pain  and  woe. 
As  the  rose  to  them,  how  oft  we  owe 
Our  best  boons  'neath  the  skies. 
Its  snowy  petals  glistening  bright 
Like  a  fresh,  young  heart  in  purity's  light. 
And  the  deep,  warm  love  that  in  such  a  heart 
glows 

Like  the  blush  10  the  heart  of  my  white  moss 
rose. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IWAY  from  the  dim  and  desolate 
abodes,  from  the  bitter  moaning  of 
the  night  wind,  and  more  bitter 
lamentations  of  all  that  humanity  may 
claim  of  noble  and  of  good  plunged 
into  all  that  it  knows  of  suffering— away  from 
the  dark  prisou,  from  the  roofless  hut,  to  the 
regal  splendours  of  the  Council  Chamber  at 
mitehall. 

The  curtains  of  crimson  cloth  were  drawn  over 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows,  an  enormous 
wood  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  a  massive 
bronzed  lamp,  dependent  over  the  council  table, 
threw  its  light  upon  the  countenances  of  those 
who  encircled  it. 

The  chief  of  Elizabeth's  famed  advisers  were 
there.  To  the  right  of  the  throne  sat  the  gay  and 
profligate  Leicester,  add  opposite  to  him  was 
seated  Cecil,  with  Walungham,  his  rival  in  cmel^ 
and  in  deceit. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  had  not  yet  taken  her 
seat  at  the  council  table.  Walsingham  and  Cecil 
were  discussing  in  a  low  tone  the  merits  of  a  pile 
of  papers  which  lay  before  them.  Ldcester  sat 
lost  appatently  in  a  reverie. 

Suddenly  tli£  door  of  Elizabeth's  closet  opened, 
and  with  all  the  fary  of  her  race  blazing  m  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  she  seated 
herself  upon  the  throne.  Her  first  words  were 
those  of  bitter  reproach  to  her  ministers,  for  it 
was  a  custom  of  the  queen,  when  the  af^rs  of 
State  crossed  her  inclination,  to  impose  all  blame 
upon  the  shoulders  of  her  advisers.  She  burst 
into  a  volley  of  oaths  and  vituperation,  observing 
in  conclusion  :  "  Truly,  our  sage  and  far-seeing 
counsellors,  ye  have  done  well.  That  while  ye 
infected  our  peace  of  mind,  and  broke  even  our 
nightly  repose,  with  whimpers  of  imaginary  plots 
and  daggers  lurking  in  the  dark — ye  have  done 
well,  I  sa^r,  while  your  busy  brains  were  employed 
in  combating  these  monsters  of  their  own  inven* 
tion,  to  suffin-  rebdlion  to  nnfiirl  her  broad  banner 
in  the  blaze  of  day." 

"  Had  it  pleased  your  grace,"  said  Locester, 
"  to  have  hearkened  somewhat  sooner  to  those 
8U»ticions  which  your  faithful  servants  suggested 
of  Leonard  Dacre  and  the  two  earls,  their  arrest 
had  been  surety  for  their  loyalty." 

"Ah,  you  are  wise,  my  lord,"  said  Elizabeth; 
"but,  when  our  ears  are  so  assailed 'with  foul 
charges  that  we  might  well  believe  that  we 
governed  only  a  nation  of  traitors,  please  you  to 
compound  for  some  womanly  weakness  on  our 
part,  which  is  slow  to  look  for  treachery  in  all." 

"It  were  to  be  wished,"  said  Walsingham, 
"  that  the  other  treason  to  which  your  grace' 
alludes  were  indeed,  as  it  hath  pleased  you  to  term 
it,  a  mere  inventioa  of  the  bram." 


"We  win  see  to  these  plots  anoo,"  repUed 
Elizabeth.  "  Fear  ns  not,  onr  ^ood  cptmsellorB, 
not  again  iriU  ive  err  on  the  side  of  vomaniA 
mercy.  Heaven's  tnith  I  those  traitor  earis  have 
had  some  secret  warning.  Some  Bfj  escainns 
from  our  court  warned  them  of  our  mtents,  and 
urged  them  on  to  brave  ourpower." 

"  The  damsel,  Gertrude  Harding,  has  not  been 
found,  madam."  said  Cecil ;  "  yet  it  were  a  sore 
trial  for  a  young  maid's  courage  to  travel  to  the 
north  alone." 

"Yet  her  courage  would  have  dared  such 
trial,"  answered  the  queen.  "  Oh,  'twas  a  brave 
wench ;  we  could  have  loved  her  for  her  gallant 
spirit.  But  attend,  Cecil,"  she  added  in  a 
sharper  tone;  "attend  that  we  have  no  more 
delays.  By  the  soul  of  our  father,  they  may  lock 
well  to  their  own  heads  who  let  the  earls  escape. 
We  like  not  this  loitering  in  Sussex,  who  like  a 
sluggard  with  his  men  at  Yorkvrtiile  the  andacioos 
rebels  to  our  authority  march  at  their  pleasure 
over  our  fair  counties  of  the  north." 

"  It  is  indeed  an  unseemly  delay,"  remarked 
Leicester,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Lieut^ant. 
"  It  is  indeed  an  unseemly  delay  to  linger  while 
the  bold  earls  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  good  Castle  of  Barnard." 

"It  were  time,  indeed,  we  looked  to  the  matter 
ourselves,  or  that  others  looked  to  the  conduct  of 
Sussex,"  said  the  queen.  "  But,"  she  added, 
with  an  oath,  "  our  mithful  Ralph  Sadler  shall 
set  out  for  York  to-morrow,  and  then— then  let 
Sussex  look  well  to  himself  I  Are  we  a  queen  to 
be  thus  defied  !  If  there  be  a  woman's  spirit  ia 
our  generals,  we  mil  show  them  ^at  it  is  to  bear 
the  spirit  of  a  man— we  will  take  horse  ourselves! 
But  we  will  ponish  the  rebels— they  shall  Heel 
naught  of  our  sceptre  but  its  weight." 

"It  need  not  oe,  gracious  sovereign,"  said 
Cecil ;  it  need  not  be  that  your  sacred  person  be 
so  exposed.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  your 
grace  s  most  noble  cousin  of  Hunsdon,  mardi 
against  the  rebels.  BeKeve,  most  royal  lady, 
that  our  next  advices  will  speak  of  their  defeat." 

"  And  how  plead  you,  my  lord,  for  the  trait* 
orous  delays  of  Sussex  ?  said  the  queen. 
"  What  palliation  can  your  ingenuity  frame  far 
his  sloth  ?  " 

"  May  it  please  your  grace  to  remiember,"  said 
Walsingham,  "  that  the  army  of  Sussex  is  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  Catholic  gentlemen  and 
their  tenants.  Shall  we  blame  himrthat  he  he«- 
tated^  solely  on  their  snppcnrt,  to  oppose  the  two 
earls?" 

"  Now,  Walsingham,"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
"  how  mighty  a  slander  hast  thou  uttered  in  those 
few  words  against  our  g^cious  rule  1  It  be* 
seemeth  not,  then,  that  we  should  expect  our  sub- 
jects  of  the  ancient  faith  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of 
that  authority  which,  our  good  Walsingham  will 
hot  deny,  has  laid  somewhat  heavily  on  their 
necks !" 

"I  meant  not,"  said  Walsingham,  "I  meant 
not  to  imply  that  your  grace  should  not  expect, 
with  all  confidence,  the  duty  and  lovinj^  services 
of  all  yonr  subjects— be  they  of  the  ancient  faith 
or  not." 

"  You  meant  not  to  say  so,  Walsingham,"  re- 
turned the  queen,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  irith 
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a  pierdng  expression ;  "but  we  know  that,  did 
we  know  less  the  spirit  which  animates  our 
Catholic  subjects  we  should  expect  not  loving 
services  from  them.  No,  no,  Walsingham,  thou 
need'st  not  palter  so  irith  us :  we  expect  not  the 
loyalty  of  Catholics  for  love,  but  we  will  compel 
them  to  be  loyal  in  their  fears.  Theirs  is  a 
divided  house— and.  lo,  it  shall  not  sUnd  1  Read 
that!"  concluded  the  queen,  flinging  a  packet 
upon  the  table. 

The  secretary  unfolded  the  parcel.  It  proved 
to  be  a  Iett«w  from  the  Eari  of  Derby  to  Elizabeth, 
she  had  received  it  not  an  hour  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council.  This  letter  enclosed  another, 
«UGh  had  been  sent  by  the  confederated  noble- 
men—Percy and  Nevil— to  the  earl,  pressing 
Um,  as  a  hrother  in  that  faith  which  had  been  so 
long  trampled  down  by  Elizabeth,  to  take  arms 
with  them  in  its  defence.  The  letter  of  Derby  to 
the  queen  abounded  in  assurances  of  his  own 
loyalty — of  which,  indeed,  he  had  given  ample 
jvoof  in  thus  betraying  the  confidence  of  the  two 
carls. 

"  What  think  ye  of  our  loyal  Catholic  subjects, 
my  lieges  ?  "  said  Elizabeth  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm, 
as  her  ministers  flailed  the  perusal  of  the 
missive.  ^ 

"  We  dared  not  hope  for  so  much  loyalty,"  an- 
swered Cecil. 

"Be  not  surprised,  my  lords,"  replied  the 
qneen.  "Oh,  we  ihall  nave  mora  such  testi- 
monies I  Now  that  our  stout  cousin  of  Hunsdon 
is  marching  to  the  North,  demonstrations  of 
Catholic  loyalty  will  abound.  Now,  by  our  eter- 
nal soul !  continued  Elizabeth,  striking  her 
clenched  hand  u^n  the  council  table,  "we  do 
despise  the  clinging  recreants !  More  do  we 
honour  even  black  treason's  self,  in  the  poor 
damsel  of  Grass  Street,  than  such  a  lip-deep 
loyalty  in  knights  and  earls  I  Oh,  oh,  we  win 
reward  them  for  such  loyalty  I  The  block  and 
the  halter,  my  lords,  for  die  poor  romantic  few, 
wlio  splinter  lances  for  the  ancient  faith— the 
maov  will  crouch  without  a  murmur  at  eur  feet  I ' ' 

"  It  was  ever  my  omnion,"  remarlud  Walsing- 
iiam,  "  that  but  stenoer  mercy  should  be  shown 
to  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion." 

"  Believe,  oar  good  Walsingham,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, "jrou  shall  ne'er  upbraid  us  with  having 
yielded  mercy  to  them  more  (  " 

"  Might  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Leicester, 
"  to  alu>w  me  to  march  also  with  my  Lord  of 
Hansdon  against  these  rebels  to  your  rule  ? ' ' 

Elizabeth  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied, with  some  sharpness  in  her  tone,  "  I  pray 
you  trouble  us  with  that  request  no  more ;  in 
sooth,  my  good  lord,  we  need  ^oat  counsel  at  the 
present  time.  And  now,  Walsingham,  what  more 
of  these  pleasant  matters  of  treason  have  we  to 
discuss?"  ' 

-'Alas  I  most  gracious  queen."  answered  Wal- 
singham, "  the  rank  plant  treason  will  still  put 
forth  new  blossoms  and  new  leaves  while  your 
nyal  hand  pours  water  on  its  root  I  " 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Elizabeth,  her  lip  quivering  for  a 
moment,  and  her  distended  eye  sparklingr  on  the 
secretary,  "ever  the  same  theme.  Oh,  it  needs 
not  to  M  thrust  upon  us  t  Are  we  blinder  than 
the  BuAt,  that  we  see  not  the  cause  whence 


spring  the  rebellions,  the  conspiracies,  idiich 
stalk  for  ever  the  fair  land  of  our  inheritance  ? 
Ah,  do  not  name  her  name— it  is  a  burthen  to 
our  waking,  no  less  than  a  nightmare  to  our 
sleeping  thoughts  I  Why^  is  our  existence  thus 
embittered  !  Would  it  be  if  we  had  but  one  ri^t 
faithful  servant  ?  " 

"And  there  are  many  among  the  servants  of 
your  grace,'*  replied  Walsingham,  "who  would 
fain  bee  the  helrt  of  their  royal  mistress  of  this 
load.  To  the  world  they  are  willing  to  testify 
their  devotion.  What !  are  the  servants  of  Eliza* 
beth  to  behold  unmoved  the  attempts  of  Mary  on 
her  sacred  life  ?  " 

"  Our  life,"  said  Elizabeth  starting.  "Much 
wrong  has  been  wrought  in  our  kingdom  by  our 
cousin's  hand,  yet  think  we  not  she  would  at- 
tempt our  life." 

"But  if  we,"  returned  Walsingham,  "have 
papers  in  our  hands  which  seem  to  imply  in  her 
such  awful  guilt,  who  would  gainsay  the  decree 
that  asketh  life  for  life  ?  Her  partisans,  at  least 
have  thirsted  for  your  grace's  blood.  Shall  ^e 
suffer  her  v^o  is  even  the  polar  star  of  their 
hopes  to  scatter  that  baleful  radiance  vAich  we 
could  so  easily  extinguish  for  ever  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Elizabeth,  "but  our  hand,  our 
name.  Oh,  have  a  care  for  them,  nr^  Walsing- 
ham, let  them  not  be  stained  with  a  sisters 
blood." 

"S^d  I  not,  gracious  sovereign,"  answered 
Walsingham,  "even ere  these  rash  lords  broke 
out  into  rebellion,  which  shall  surely  be  visited 
on  their  own  heads,  said  I  not  that  the  hunters 
were  abroad,  and  the  lioness  well-nigh  entangled 
in  their  toils  ?  And  now  the  snare  is  tightened 
round  the  victim — the  arrow  which  bears  death 
just  parting  from  the  bow.  Those  foolish  youths 
whom  1  named  have  now  wrought  enough  to 
compass  their  own  destruction,  and  that  of  her 
whom  they  have  sought  to  save." 

"But  the  world— the  world,  how  look  we  to 
the  world?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  gasping  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  spoke.^  "  And  our 

frecious  conscience  too— our  conscience,  which 
as  a  price  above  our  crown  ?  " 
"  Will  the  world's  laws  spare  a  murderer,"  in- 
terposed Lord  Burleigh,  "or  the  conscience  of 
your  grace  stand  free,  if  from  a  weak  yearning 
to  the  side  of  mercy,  a  woman's  terror  at  the 
name  of  blood,  you  compromise  your  servants* 
safety  with  your  own  ?  " 

"Hal  ha  I  our  servants'  safety  too,"  cried 
Elizabeth,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  "Welt  said — our  honest,  honest  Bur- 
lei^,  keep  yourselves  safe,  and  we  will,  out  of 
pure  love  and  gratitude,  bear  all  the  odium  of 
these  bloo«fy  deeds." 

"It  shall  not  need,"  replied  Walsingfiam, 
passing  for  otn^ons  reasons  tiie  sarcasm  of  the 
queen's  speech,  *'  it  shall  not  ne«l,  so  plain  is  the 
guilt  of  the  Scottish  queen— so  plain,  at  least, 
sh^l  it  appear  that  the  voice  of  English  law  shall 
to  the  worid  proclaim  that  guilt :  to  the  strong, 
arm  and  griping  sentence  of  that  law  will  her 
frantic  partiKUis  be  committed  to-morrow." 
"  Oh,  fooU»  fouls  I "  said  Elizabeth,  "  alas. 
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our  poor  cousin,  her  friends  are  even  more  bane- 
ful to  her  than  her  foes.  But  see  you,  my  lords, 
if  this  black  conspiracy  of  Mary  be  ripe  even  for 
her  conviction,  then  must  we  indeed  be  prompt 
to  quell  these  troubles  in  the  North.  Who  knows 
what  desperate  plot  may  be  formed  for  her  deli- 
verance." 

"  Fear  we  that  ?"  cried  Burleigh.  "Is  it  not 
easy  to  strangle  the  bird  which  is  encaged  ? " 

"  Be  of  ^ood  cheer,  most  beloved  queen,"  said 
Walsingham,  "  for  all  your  foes  are  at  once  en- 
circled in  oar  net.  This  outbreak  in  the  North 
must  needs  ruin  the  madmen  who  are  engaged 
in  it ;  the  foreigner  Vitelli  has  found  it  expedient 
to  depart,  and  Rudolpbi  is  in  our  good  keeping. 
And  more  than  all,  and  apart  from  these  follies 
of  the  Nevil  and  the  Percy,  the  victim  is  surely 
stricken  down,  and  the  safety  of  the  true  religion 
established  in  your  well-being." 

"And  when  'tis  all  done,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"  when  the  peers  have  decided,  and  the  law  pro- 
nounced, then,  my  Walsingham,  what  then  ?  " 

"What  then,"  returned  the  secretary,  "what 
then  remains  but  that  the  sentenced  be  conducted 
to  their  doom."  . 

During  this  discussion  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  been  silent,  leaving  the  misgivings  of  Eliza- 
beth, where  her  cousin  was  concerned,  to  be 
combatted  by  the  craft  or  the  wisdom  of  his 
associates.  Now,  however,  he  leaned  forwards, 
and  spoke  to  a  low,  whispering  kind  of  tone. 

"Oh,  there  are  many  modes,  Sir  Francis,  by 
which  the  sentence  of  the  law  may  be  executed. 
Sure,  sure,  and  silent  modes— a  liowel  veil  tem- 
pered for  succeeding  days,  who  shall  trace  out  its 
cperations,  which  nave  wArked  so  secretly  and 
slow.  Blood  spilt  publicly  finds,  every  drop  that 
falls,  a  tongue :  then  checlc  its  current  with  some 
friendly  drug." 

At  these  words  of  the  earl,  the  queen's  hand, 
which  had  rested  on  the  table,  was  clenched  with 
a  kind  of  convulsive  earnestness,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  over  the  countenances  of  Walsingham 
and  Cecil  with  an  anxious,  piercing  look.  Both 
these  counsellors,  however,  dissented  from  the 
advice  of  Leicester,  and  urged,  whatever  might 
be  her  guilt,  that  a  public  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  necessary,  even  to  the  honour  of  their 
own  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  latter,  as 
they  finished  speaking,  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
though  a  load  was  passing  from  her  breast ;  then 
she  said ; 

. "  We  blame  not  that  zeal  tor  our  cause  in  our 
faithful  Leicester  which  would  urge  him  even  to 
propose  a  justice  executed  on  our  hapless  cousin, 
which  were  indeed  In  its  operation  a  thought  too 
harsh.  But  we  applaud  ye  much,  trusty  Sir 
Francis  and  grave  and  reverend  Cecil ;  we  esteem 
that  care  for  the  honour  of  your  mistress  and  your 
own  which  prompts  ^ou  to  contemn  a  secret 
justice.  Oh,  severe  justice.  Hard  is  the  hap 
when  a  nation's  good  compels  us  to  abandon  an 
unhappy  kinswoman  to  thy  stem  decree." 

"Such,  gracious  mistress,  is  the  lot  of  sowe- 
rrigns,"  said  Lord  Leicester.  "It  is  even  a 
price  which  Heaven's  impartial  care  exacts  as 
a  penalty  of  their  high  estate,  that  they  should 
resign,  as  your  highness  is  bound  to  do  in  this 


instance,  all  their  own  tender  feelings  of  com  - 
passion  for  their  peo{rfe's  good." 

"  Still,  still,  my  Leicester,  is  our  hap  a  hard 
one,"  cried  Elizabeth,  riang  to  dismiss  the 
council.  "  Oh,  Heaven  be  our  witness  that  our 
heart  bleeds  for  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
that  had  we  no  duty  to  fulfil  but  towards  our- 
selves, we  would  freely  pardon  every  injury  she 
ever  has,  or  ever  may  commit  against  us." 

*'  Fortunate  the  people,"  said  Walsingham,. 
"  whose  sovereign  thus  submits  to  their  welfare 
the  dictates  of  her  heart." 

"  Cecil,"  exclaimed  the  queen  ere  she  withdrew 
to  her  closet,  "  Cecil,  see  that  you  dispatch  strict 
orders  to  Sussex  and  to  Sir  George  Bowes  for  the 
taming  of  those  northern  rebels.  Hang  them, 
Cecil,  aang  them  I  we  will  have  a  gibbet  on  every 
rood  of  land,  but  we  will  scare  them  from  their 
treasons." 

"When  the  queen  had  retired,  and  Burleigh 
had  left  the  council  chamber,  Lord  Leicester  ap- 
proached the  Secretary  Walsingham  as  he  aw^ 
was  preparing  to  depart. 

"  Mine  excellent  friend.  Sir  Francis,"  he  said, 
"  believe  that  the  mode  which  I  proposed  for  the 
disposal  of  that  unhagpy  source  of  discord,  who 
has  so  long  unsettled  our  peace  and'that  of  our 
gracious  mistress,  is  yet  worthy  of  your  more 

frave  consideration.  There  is  full  often  a  pious 
tness  in  expediency,  which  makes  itself  evident 
onl;^  to  a  profound,  and  rightly  ordered,  and  lon^ 
deliberating  judgment.  Will  it  please  yon  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  a  learned  divine  upon  this- 
subject.'* 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Sadlt  meanwhile  in  the  balls  of  Raby  passed 
the  hours  of  Gertrude  Harding.  In  vain  did  she 
endeavour  to  nurse  in  her  heart  those  hopes  for 
her  father  which  Lord  Dacre  would  have 
taught  her  to  encourage.  Though  she  knew, 
alas  1  too  well  that  she  could  have  rendered  no 
service  to  him  by  a  stay  in  London,  yet  she  did 
feel  disposed,  in  some  of  her  reflecting  moments, 
to  reproach  herself  for  a  want  of  afifection.  She 
felt  now  as  if  it  would  be  something  to  be  in 
London  to  be  near  him ,  though  fcMrbidden  to  see 
hira — though  a  prisoner  like  himself — nor  did 
she  forget  her  cousin   Lucy.   These  self-re- 

E roaches  of  the  affectionate  maiden  were  com- 
atted  not  only  by  the  Countess  of  Westmore- 
land, but  by  the  good  Father  Cuthbert,  who  re- 
minded her  that  her  adventurous  journey  to  the 
North  had  been  undertaken  with  a  certainty  of 
being  useful  to  others,  while  her  stay  in  London 
could  not  have  advantaged  her  father,  and 
roust  certainly  have  destroyed  herself.  *Nevertiie- 
less  the  parting  assurances  of  Lord  Morden, 
and  her  knowledge  of  that  nobleman's  great 
credit  with  Lord  Burleigh,  did  more,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  calm  her  miad  than  all  the  ghostly 
reasonings  of  the  good  father,  or  the  lavish 
kindness  of  the  countess.  Gertrude  had  notfoi^ot-' 
the  conversation  which  she  had  overheard  in  the 
turretted  house  between  the  rotber  Hugh  and 
Ralph  Adams.   That  Ralph— that  false  and  un- 
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grateful  servant — had  been  employed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  to  decoy  her  into  some  snare, 
she  did  not  doubt,  and  as  Uttle  doubt  did  she 
entertain  that  the  strange  female  who  had 
visited  her  chamber  at  Wnitehall  was  another 
amoo^  the  instruments  of  that  nobleman,  whose 
long  residence  in  the  palace  had  very  probably 
supplied  him  with  a  knowledge  of  every  nook 
and  outlet  which  it  contained.  Beset  with  this 
apprehension  of  the  earl  and  his  minions,  Cer- 
trode  would  not  venture  out  alone  even  in  the 
eaviroos  of  Raby.  Nor  was  she  altogether  hee 
ofa  terror  for  Lord  Morden.  Cecil  was  indeed 
his  friend ;  but  if  Leicester  knew  how  much  he 
bad  promoted  her  escape,  would  not  Leicester  be 
Us  foe  ?  it  is  true  Ralph  had  asserted  that  the 
gieat  lord  would  spare  those  vho  had  assisted 
het  flight,  because  that  he  himself  wished  not 
that  she  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  queen. 
But  she  had  been  hitherto  safe  also  from  hts 
violeace,  and  now  was  under  honourable  pro- 
tection, and  to  this,  her  security,  Lord  Morden 
had  been  instrumental — an  c^ence  which  Ger- 
trude could  not  believe  that  Leicester  would  for- 
give; and  the  world  had  already  proved  that 
Leicester's  concealed  enmity  was  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  that  which  was  open  and  ex- 
pressed. AtUbese  griefsand  anxietteshad  Gertrude 
PMKed  into  the  bosom  of  Blanche  Norton ;  yet 
Blanche  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  alleged  that 
even  those  griefs  were  not  cause  sufficient  for  the 
pnrfound  melancholy  which,  since  the  departure 
Dora  Raby  of  the  two  earls  and  Lord  Dacre,  had 
clouded  for  ever  the  fair  brow  of  the  merchant's 
daughter.  But  Gertrude  was  suffering  under  a 
reaction  of  spirit,  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  sirong  excitement  into  which  she  had  been 
wrought  by  her  late  journey. 

"I  protest,"  said  Blanche  playfully  to  her 
one  day  about  five  weeks  after  the  de- 
puture  of  the  earls,  "  I  protest,  fair  Gertrude,  if 
tbou  dost  not  honour  us.  the  forlorn  and  deserted 
ladies  of  Raby,  with  some  of  thy  bright  smiles, 
L  will  prefer  a  complaint  against  tinee  to  the 
good  e&ris  and  their  honourable  friend  the' 
Banra  of  Gilsland.  In  truth,  damsel,  thou 
^oold  be  a  lieee  vassal  to  that  right  noble  lord 
abce  that  thy  father  was  bom  upon  hia  land, 
and  to  the  severe  justice  of  that  liege  lord  will  I 
assuredly  consign  thee  if  thou  mend  not  thy  man- 
ners ere  he  return.*' 

The  face  of  Gertrude  varied  from  red  to  pale 
while  she  was  thus  rallied  by  Mistress 
Blanche  ;  but  the  latter  was  shocked  when,  as 
she  finished  speakin;^,  the  maiden  fell  senseless 
from  her  chair.  The  affectionate  lady  imme- 
diately summoned  her  waiting  maids,  and  they 
were  yet  employed  with  cold  water  and  essences 
about  the  scarce  recovered  Gertrude  when  a  loud 
Uast  ofa  horn  was  heard  at  the  gate.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  Countess  of  Westmore- 
land entered  the  apartment,  holding  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  much  distress.  The  letter  was  from 
oer  lord.  )t  did  not  enter  into  details ;  but  brief 
as  it  was.  it  betokened  a  bitter  disappointment, 
and  required  that  the  countess,  nith  the  Lady 
Percy,  and  the  noblt;  dames  in  their  company, 
should  repair  immediately  to  Dunham,  where  a 


council  of  the  leaders  of  the  rising  was  to  be 
held.  A  company  of  horse  had  been,  sent  hy  the- 
earls  to  guard  the  ladies  on  their  way :  a  desire 
was  also  expressed  that  Father  Cuthbert  should 
hasten  on  with  them  to  Durham. 

All  was  now  the  bustle  of  preparation  within 
the  castle,  and  while  the  soldiers  were  provided 
with  refreshments  the  ladies  made  ready  to  set 
out. 

Meanwhile  Gertrude  was  persuaded  by  the 
gentle  Blanche  to  accompany  her  to  the  castle 
woods  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  morning  air 
which  was  now  playing  over  the  landscape.  Ap> 
parelled  for  their  Journey,  which  was  to  com- 
mence in  an  hour,  the  £au-  friends  passed  unat- 
tended to  the  castle  gates.  It  was  one  of  these 
unusually  fine  days  on  which,  even  in  mid  win* 
ter,  the  sun  diffuses  something  of  the  warmth, 
no  less  than  of  the  brightness,  of  summer. 

Deep  in  anxious  and  sorrowful  discourse  as  to 
the  motives  which  impelled  the  earls  to  summon 
their  wives  so  suddenly  to  Durham,  Gertrude 
and  her  companion  strolled  on  until  they  had 
passed  the  immediate  demense  of  the  castle,  and 
had  reached  a  pleasant  ascent  half-mantled  by  a 
thick  copse,  commanding  on  one  side  a  pros- 
pect of  the  road  to  Durham,  and  stretching  on 
the  other  hand,  towards  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. To  this  spot  Blanche  and  Gertrude  had 
been  for  the  last  week  daily  in  the  habit  of  re- 
pairing; for  here,  at  the  foot  of  theacUvity,  was 
situate  a  rustic  hermitage,  which  had  sheltered, 
they  were  fond  to  think,  some  saints  of  yore. 
This  hermitage  was  built  of  huge  stones,  roughly 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  almost  in  the  fashion 
of  a  grotto,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years  had 
clad  the  stones  with  a  mantle  of  ivy  and  moss. 
Before  the  hermitage  ran  a  little  brook,  which, 
unbound  by  the  sunbeams  from  the  icy  chain 
which  had  lately  silenced  its  murmurs,  bubbled, 
clear  as  crj'stal,  over  the  bright  pebbles  which 
formed  its  bed.  As  Blanche  and  Gertrude  now 
approached  the  hermitage,  they  were  surprised 
to  see  a  man.  in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland's  retainers,  emerged  from  behind 
it,  and  plunge,  as  if  desirous  of  avoiding  obser- 
vation, into  the  copse. 

Blanche  had  already  her  foot  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  the  grotto  when  her  attention  was  excited 
by  a  female,  meanly  attired,  advancing  from 
within,  who,  falling  on  her  knees,  implored  for 
charity  in  a  piercing  tone.  The  impressive  man- 
ner and  wild  black  eyes  of  this  woman  somewhat 
startled  Blanche,  and  taking  out  a  purse  which 
she  had  in  her  bosom,  she  extended  some  money 
to  her,  as  much  from  an  impulse  of  terror  as  of  - 
compassion.  A  rustling  among  the  leafless 
thickets,  however.'  and  a  scream  ttoxa  Gerttude, 
excited  her  attention,  and,  looking  round,  she 
perceived  a  group  of  armed  men  springing  from 
the  thicket,  and  led  by  the  betore-named  retainer. 
oftheNeviis.  With  their  hands  locked  in  each, 
other,  Gertrude  and  her  friend  both  made  an. 
effort  to  fiy ;  but  the  endeavour  was  fruitless,  for 
thereupon  the  pretended  beggar,  darting  to  her 
feet,  wrenched  them  asunder,  and,  twining  her 
arm  round  the  waist  of  Gertrude,  forced  her  down 
he  dechvity,  where  more  men  appeared,  leading 
some  caparisoned  1  o  scs. 
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•'  None,  maiden,  ever  foHed  me  twice,"  said 
the  strange  female  in  a  bitter  tone  to  Gertrude  ; 
and  in  the  voice  and  io  the  blazing  she 
remembered  the  ^tor  to  her  chambu-  at  White- 
hall. 

In  spite  of  her  resistance  Gertrude  was  now 
placed  on  a  horse,  and  secured  there  by  the 
strong  grasp  of  one  of  the  armed  men.  The 
treacherous  female  mounted  another  of  these 
horses ;  and  as-tbe  party  gathered  together  ere 
they  rode  away  with  their  prize,  a  man  on  Ger- 
trude's right  hand  leaned  forward  till  his  face 
came  in  contact  with  her's.  A  devilish  sneer  was 
on  his  lip,  and  a  deadly' malice  in  the  low  guttural 
tones  in  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
bonny  Mistress  Gertrude :  said  they  not  that  so 
proud  a  damsel  never  before  lived  in  London's 
city  bounds  ?  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  assuredly  thy 
pride  shall  be  pampered  now ;  yea,  thou  shalt 
be  made  prouder  by  the  love  of  a  right  noble 
lord." 

Gertrude  screamed  at  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
and  at  the  sight  of  that  face  ;  then  a  swoon, 
deeper  than  that  which  had  before  alarmed  the 
gentle  Blanche,  released  her  for  a  while  from  the 
horrible  consciousness  that  she  was  a  victim  in  the 
hands  of  Ralph  Adams. 

As  for  Blanche,  she  had  not  beheld  her  Mend 
torn  from  her  without  emotion.  When  the  hand 
of  Gertrude  was  wrenched  from  her  clasp,  she  too 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  But  she  was  then 
fiercely  seized  h^rwlf,  and  looking  up  beheld  the 
fialse  retainer  with  a  naked  dan^r  pointed  to  her 
breast.  Blanche  was  of  a  timid  nature,  and  she 
forgot  even  her  friend,  in  the  agony  with  which 
she  besought  mercy  towards  herself. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  do 
you  harm,  but  I  am  bound  to  keep  you  silent  till 
my  comrades  are  out  of  sight,  then  jrou  may 
return  in  security  to  the  castie.  Hj  mission  con- 
cerns not  you." 

"Alas,  cruel  man  I"  said  the  lady,  "what 
harm  has  been  done  thee  by  that  unoffending 
maiden,  that  to  rob  her  of  Ubei^  thou  must 
become  a  traitw  to  thy  lord,  and  deprive  her  of 
fats  lady's  protection." 

"No  harm,  lady  I"  said  the  nan,  with  a 
coarse  laugh,  "no  harm  in  life,  and  be  assured 
that  no  harm  is  intended  to  the  &ir  maiden.  She 
is  but  conveyed  even  now  to  the  guard  of  one  who 
dearly  loves  her." 

"Alas  for  such  love!"  exclaimed  Blanche. 
^>Iy^ gentle  friend,  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on 

"Amen,  lady,  with  all  mv  heart  I  "  said  the 
nan  ;  then  perceiving  that  the  abductors  of  Ger- 
trude had  turned  a  point  in  the  road  which  led 
towards  the  county  of  Cumberland,  he  released 
his  grasp  of  Blanche,  and  telling  her  with  asneer 
that  she  had  now  his  free  leave  to  return  to  the 
castle,  he  vaulted  on  the  back  of  a  hocse  which 
his  comrades  had  tethered  for  him  to  a  tree,  and 
galloping  away  in  the  direction  which  they  had 
previous^  taken,  he  was  himself  speedily  out  of 
sight,  leaving  Blanche  to  hastoi  with  a  sorrowful 
heart  to  Ral^,  and  rdate  the  fate  of  her  com- 
anion. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  Winter  evening  was  cloang  over  the  ci^  of 
Durham,  the  wind  howled  dismally  through  the 
narrow  streets,  and  groups  of  armed  men  vriio 
had  been  loitering  lazily  about  through  the  day 
were  glad  to  seek  warmth  and  shdter  by  the 
blazing  fires  of  the  hostels.  Among  the  groups 
collected  round  those  fires  there  were  counten- 
ances marked  alike  by  discontent  and  fear ;  mur- 
murings  too  there  were,  and  a  talk  of  two  great 
armies  marching  towards  Durham,  the  first  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  cousin  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  other  led  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Admiral  of  England. 

But  in  a  large  apartment  of  a  quaint  old  house 
near  to  the  cathedral,  these  matters  were  yet 
more  gravely  and  anxiously  discussed. 

Among  those  engaged  in  that  discussion  were 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
with  their  ladies,  the  Nortoos,  the  Markenfields, 
and  all  the  other  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  with 
Uie  exception  of  Lord  Dacre. 

In  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  and 
despair,  had  those  brave  and  misused  spirits 
retreated  to  hold  a  council  in  that  old  house 
within  the  city  of  Durham.  Even  as  Elizabeth 
had  herself  foretold,  the  English  Catholic  gentry 
had  not  only  failed  to  respond  to  the  summons  of 
the  two  earls,  but,  following  the  base  example  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  had  hastened  to  betray  the 
confidence  of  the  rash  and  generous  nobfemen 
who  had  risked  their  own  lives  chiefly  to  serve  the 
very  people  who  were  so  meanly  false. 

A  lamentable  instance  of  that  political  base- 
ness and  ingratitude  which,  with  a  few  noble  ex- 
ceptions, has  ever  been  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Catholics  of  England — the 
only  religious  party  who  have  not  been  true  to 
their  own  cause,  and  by  whom  every  species  of 
obloquy  and  ill  treatment  is  especially  reserved 
for  those  who  have  appeared  roost  wannly  as 
their  friends. 

The  armies  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  the  Eari  of 
Warwick  were  indeed  marching  against  the  two 
earls,  whose  forces  were  thinned  by  daily 
desertions.  The  Catholic  gentry  hastened  to 
join  the  standard  of  Elizabeth,^  of  her  who  had 
pronounced  their  religion  to  be  idolatry,  and  who 
persecuted  its  ministers  unto  death;  and  to 
crown  this  terrible  reverse,  news  had  arrived  that 
Vitelli  had  departed  from  En^nd,  that  Alva 
had  played  them  blse,  and  that  Sussex,  rousing^ 
at  last  from  lus  lethargy,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
powerfiul  army,  treading  &st  upon  their  steps. 

The  gallant  Dacre  had  for  awhile  left  his 
friends  to  rouse  his  own  people  in  Cumberiand, 
with  him  the  life  even  of  their  enterprise  had  gone, 
and  dissension,  that  attendant  on  nulure,  had  al- 
ready infiwed  hima^  into  their  councils. 

The  Eari  of  Northumberland  protested  that  he 
had  not  taken  up'  arms  ag^nst  the  queen ;  but 
to  prevent  the  threatened  arrest  of  his  person, 
ana  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  those  ministers 
-whose  pernicious  councils  were  the  source  Ot  sUI 
the  evils  which  the  Catholics  had  endured. 

f2o  be  continued.) 
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By  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

[HORTLY  after  bis  return  from  Crab 
Tree  Hall,  Roger  developed  an  unex- 
pected liking  for  roecbanical  studies. 
Almost  eveiy  day  found  bim  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  Joslyn  various 
dengns  aod  inventioas  the  latter  had  in  band. 
To  some  extent  he  persuaded  himself  these 
605 


visits  arose  from  a  newly  acquired  fancy  for  nuts, 
and  screws,  and  valves,  and  fly-wheels ;  but  as 
these  meetings  were  generally  graced  by  Mrs. 
Lawrence  and  her  daughter,  I  am  afraid  the  in- 
terests of  science  were  not  much  advanced  by 
these  visits. 

Roger,  who  was  anxious  to  acquire  informa- 
tion by  an  easy  transition  in  conversation,  fre- 
quently introduced  the  subject  of  religion.  As 
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the  health  of  Mrs.  Lawreoce  wa!>  delicate, 
and  anjrthing  like  prroloaged  conversation 
iiksome,  the  e:q>Ianation  of  relieiouj  pomts 
.£enera%  devolved  on  Mary.  In  this  case 
a  better  ea^ositor  of  the  Catholic  doctrines 
could  not  mive  been  found.  As  the  young 
^rl  wanned  into  enthnsiasm  mth  her  subject, 
Roger  thoronghly    convinced    of  the 

truth,  and  her  belief  in  all  her  statements. 
But  aJthwigh  he  fully  accepted  the  truths  put 
before  Mm,  he  found  it,  nevertheless,  difficult  to 
believe.  The  quasi- religious  teaching  of  his 
childhood  bad  grown  and  waxed  strong  with  his 
strength,  and  had  to  be  displaced  before  these 
Catholic  truths  could  find  a  resting  place. 
Those  good  people  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  Catholic  training  in  early  life  know  little  and 
think  less  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  conflicts  that  a 
convert  has  to  pass  throng^  beface  he  reaches  that 
happy  haven  of  rest. 

Things  continued  in  this  couiwe,  and  spring  sac- 
ceeded  winter,  and  in  its  turn  gave  way  before  the 
early  days  of  summer.  One  day  Roger  found 
Joslyn  up  to  his  ears  in  a  problem,  and  in  no 
mood  to  be  disturbed;  hi  consequence  he  left 
him,  and  pasaed  thrsogh  asa  open  window  into 
the  garden,  as  he  had  oaea  done  on  former  oc- 
casions. 

Hearing  voices  proceei£iig  from  a  neighbour- 
ing arbour,  he  stopped,  and  found  it  was  Mary 
and  her  mother  saying  tte  Rosary. 

There  was  nothing  new  1»  him  in  this ;  but  the 
interminable  length  of  the  prayers  somewhat 
surpriaed  him.  He  waited  patient^  mitU  they 
finished,  and  then  wentfonmd. 

To  his  enquiries  Mary  e>|dbined  tiny  were 
associates  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  or  Our 
Lady's  Guard  of  Honour,  and  they  had  been-en- 
gaged  in  their  hour  of  pcvjrer.  The  members 
were  enrolled  in  the  Dominican  priory,  and  en- 
gaged themselves  at  a  time  specified  to  say  all 
the  decades  of  the  Rosary  for  certain  inten- 
tions, she  said.  As  the  society  was  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  the  known  world, 
these  prayers,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  were 
being  said  for  the  same  purpose  at  every  hour 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  The  first  decade 
was  said  for  the  conversion  of  sinners;  the 
second  for  those  in  their  agony ;  and  the  last 
for  fhe  repose  of  the  faithful  departed. 

"  And  have  you  associates  in  every  congre- 
gation ?  "  enquired  Roger. 
_  '■'  It  is  difficult  to  say.  No  doubt  it  is  prac- 
tised more  than  many  people  imagine,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  should  be— or  perhaps 
would,  were  its  benefits  brought  home  to  the 

Jteople's  minds.  Every  priest  has  his  own 
avourite  devotion ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  die  yearly  without  a 
relative  or  friend  to  remember  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  remember  that  if  they  had  been 
associates  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  they  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  Masses  and  prayers 
that  are  being  offered  up  without  intermission, 
and  will  be  ofered  up  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  or  too  strongly 
advocated.*' 

Roger  took  the  chaplet  in  his  hand,  and  read 
the  inscription  on  the  medals  that  were  attached, 
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and  looking  far  away  into  space,  he  said  thought- 
fully: "And  when  you  say  these  prayers  l^ve 
you  any  peraea  specially  in  your  thoughts  ?  " 

"  Somatimei,  m  course ;  alUiough  we  pray  for 
every  penwa,  onr  relatives  and  friends  mast 
Batnrally  eowe  sore  forcibly  to  our  minds." 

*'  May  I  then  ask  you  as  a  farour  to  class  me 
occasionally  with  the  Utter;  and  when  ^rour 
prayers  are  for  the  gvidaace  of  troubled  spirits, 
to  drop  a  bead  for  w  ?  " 

As  Roger  said  this  there  was  a  humid  glisten- 
ing in  the  young  girl's  eyes ;  and  what  he  saw  in 
her  face  upon  looking  up  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell ;  but  he  knew  then  he  had  met  his  fate,  and 
on  his  way  home  he  mentally  vowed  that  unless 
he  were  able  to  wm  Maty  Lawrence  no  other 
woman  should  ever  be  his  wife. 

That  we  are  more  or  less  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances has  been  ao  long  acknowledged  as  a 
truism,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  questioa  its 
correctness  here,  but  rather  to  nqiply  matter  in 
support  of  that  opinion. 

Compare  the  reception  cme  meets  with  from  a 
man  vmen  he  is  waiting  for  bis  dinner,  or  is  suf- 
ferh^  from  a  tight  boat,  or  sa  uncomfortably 
fitting  coat,  and  the  reueptiun  from  the  same 
man  when  in  his  dressh^-gown  and  slippers, 
and  the  port  in  the  decseata  at  the  ebb.  These 
appear  but  small  mattera,  and  yet  these  things 
lead  to  greater  that  tarn  the  wme  of  our  spirit 
into  vinegar.  There  is  a  numnerof  drawingone's 
clothes  together,  a  la  Lady  LuJ^im,  a  ahniggiog 
of  the  shoulders,  and  an  Ovation  of  the  nose, 
movements  suggestive  irf  contempt,  and  cal- 
culated to  turn  one's  thoaghte  into  an  unfriendly 
channel,  and  yet  in  many  eaaes  t3ia  words,  Uie 
actions  that  produce  these  anfao^w  lesults  may 
he  dirc  to  a  ttghtiy  fittfaig  evBBet--4f  sach  be  pos- 
sible, and  the  cmseqamt  ^^lical  derangement 
of  the  system. 

Old  Squire  Katon  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
his  old  enemy  the  gout.  At  such  tiroes  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  run  counter  to  his  wishes ;  and  on 
this  particular  morning  he  bad  been  specially 
agitated.  A  keeper  had  reported  the  finding  j 
upoo  the  estate  the  body  of  a  fox  that  had  been 
shot  by  some  person  unknown,  a  crime  of  such 
magnitude  that  high  treason,  by  comparison, 
sunk  into  insignificance.  Mixed  up  with  this  j 
came  the  report  that  Fanny  Vernon,  who  was  in 
London,  had  some  of  her  old  visitors  agun  upon 
her. 

Breathing  threatenings  the  squire  found  a 
safety  valve  for  his  anger  by  emptying  in  an- 
ticipation the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  Roger's 
head,  and  ringing  the  bell  furiou»y  he  com- 
manded his  immediate  attendance. 

Roger  had  been  out  early  on  this  morning  to  ; 
see  a  young  farmer  respecting  a  puppy  of  a  | 
favourite  stock  that  he  much  wanted,  and  fonnd 
to  his  annoyance  it  bad  already  been  sold.  He 
had  called  upon  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  Maty  was 
from  home,  being  upoo  a  little  shopping  expe- 
dition in  the  village.  Disappointed  and  irritated, 
he  stumbled  in  getting  over  a  stile  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  and  grazed  the  skin  of  his  leg. 
This  helped  his  ill-humour,  and  by  the  time  be 
reached  home  he  was '  in  a  shocking  bad  temper^ 
His  uncle's  mandate  did  not  improve  him,  ana 
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savagely  jawing  the  ends  of  his  moustache  he 
prepared  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Ttie  meeting  was  short  and  sharp.  The  squire 
vsed  language  that  uncles  ought  not  to  use  to 
fteir  nephews ;  and  Roger  replied  in  lainguage 
equally  reprehensible. 

"Vftiere  have  you  been  alt  the  morning 
■eaqnixcd  the  squire  in  a  peretnptotv  tone  of  voice. 
"  1  wanted  you  an  hour  ago.   When  I  was  a 
yomg  msw  nobody  could  ever  say  I  sulked 
about." 

"  Nor  can  anybody  say  I  have  sulked  about, 
returned  Roger,  "  but  if  they  do,  there  are  but 
few  who_  would  care  to  make  the  remark  the 
second  time.    I  have  been  out  on  business." 

"And  a  pretty  business  it  is.  Well,  as  you 
are  in  such  a  business  humoar,  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  me.  What  I 
want  is  to  have  this  question  settled ;  when  do 
yvn  intend  to  let  Miss  Vernon  see  you  are  de- 
««BS  of  obtaining  her  hand." 

"  If  I  know  myself,  never." 

**  What  does  the  pup^  mean  ?  You  certainly 
do  not  expect  her  to  come  forward  and  make 
proposals  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  expect  that,  and  I  should  he 
more  sorry  than  I  care  to  talk  about,  if  1  thoi^ht 
she  would  accept  me,  if  I  made  such  an  o^r. 
But  it  is  no  use  talking,  we  may  as  well  clearly 
understand  each  other  on  this  subject,  and  say 
no  more  abont  it ;  the  thing  can  never  be." 

"  How  dare  you  dictate  to  me,  as  to  what  I 
shall  say,  or  what  I  shall  do  ?  Say  no  more 
about  it,  indeed — but  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say,  and  to  some  purpose  to.  Yes,  we  will 
understand  each  other.  Just  understand  this," 
the  squire  shifted  his  foot  suddenly  and  was 
TC|iaid  by  a  tvinge  of  pain,  that  found  vent  in  a 
stifled  groan,  ana  in  a  strong  ejaculation,  between 
ga^iSflie  exclaimed,  "  As  you  seem  determined 
to  cross  me  in  eveiy  way,  you  had  better  take 
TDorself  out  of  my  sight,  and  take  your 
deverness  with  you,  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world." 

"  Veiy  well,  let  it  be  so ;  I  assume  you  have 
iKtfhnig  further  to  add  to  that  wish,  and  therefore, 
I  willniakepre^arationsatonce.  Idonot^uppose 
I  shall  find  taking  leave  of  Mends  a  very  arduous 
job." 

'*  And  pray  where  will  you  go,  and  what  vrill 
you  do  ?  Have  you  ever  done  a  tiling  of  practical 
use,  in  all  your  life  ?  " 

"No;  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  having 
done  anything  specially  useful,  although  I  have 
done  about  as  much  as  young  fdlows  in  my 
portion  generally  do.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  the 
^e  faas  arrived  when  I  should  begin." 

"  Begin.  Yes,  it  is  hiU  time,  and  I  hope  you 
win  learn  a  little  common  sense  with  it.  Roagh* 
ing^  it  a  little,  will  perhaps  bring  you  to  your 
smses.' ' 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  go  prepared  to  rough  it. 
My  £ather  met  with  a  soldier's  death :  in  that,  at 
least  I  can  follow  his  example."  And  Roger 
tamed  upon  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

When  clear  of  the  house,  Roger  stopped  and 
fetnoved  his  hat.  The  cool  east  wind  came  grate- 
fully over  his  head,  and  somewhat  soothed  his 
fierce  aiptation. 


Making  straight  for  Mrs.  Lawrence's  house,  he 
passed  into  the  garden,  where  he  found  liCary  en- 
gaged in  training  some  running  flowers  over  a 
treilis-wori:  arch. 

"  Miss  LawrcQce,"  he  broke  in  abrupt^,  "  I 
am  come  to  say  good-bye.  I  leave  Blnnborough, 
to-day." 

Mary  looked  up  surprised,  and  the  colotnr  left 
her  cheeks. 

"  Going  away,  Mr.  Katon ;  isn't  this  veiy 
sudden  ;  when  do  you  return  ?  " 

"  Return  ?  Never.  I  have  been  virtually  turned 
out  by  my  uncle  not  an  hour  since ;  and  I  am  now 
like  Adam  when  leaving  paradise,  1  have  all  the 
world  before  me." 

"  But,  Mr.  Katon,  I  do  not  understand,  have 
you  offended  your  uncle  in  any  way  ?  Surely  you- 
are  not  speaking  seriously." 

"  It  is  all  bitter  earnest ;  my  uncle  requested  me 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  I  refused ;  that's  the 
ground  woric  of  it  aU." 

"  But  you  could  not  for  that,  think  of  leaving 
your  uncle  in  his  old  age  ?  He  would  not  I  am 
sure,  ask  anything  of  you  that  he  did  not  tiiink 
was  for  your  good." 

"  Then  like  Tony  Lumkin,  I  wish  he  would  let 
me  and  my  good  alone." 

'  "Do  not  speak  in  that  manner,  Mr.  Katon; 
have  you  considered  all  you  owe  to  your  uncle,  for 
the  affection,  and  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  you 
bova  childhood  ?  Surely  alt  this  should  not  be 
forgotten  for  a  few  hasty  words." 

"  I  fully  admit  all,  and  everything  he  has  done 
for  me  ;  but  what  is  my  offence  ?  A  simple  act 
of  disobedience,  I  decuned  to  submit  to  his  com- 
mands in  a  thing,  I  could  not  obey,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  have  been  politely  requested  to 
leave,  and  this  order  I  can,  and  mtend to  obey." 

"  A  simple  act  of  disobedience.  Have  you  ever 
conndered,  Mr.  Katon,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  tiie  world,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  but  one  sin  in  the  world,  and  that  sin  dis* 
obedience." 

"  If  it  had  been  fifty  times  as  great,  I  should 
have  done  it  just  the  same,"  broke  in  Roger  pas- 
sionately. "Shall  I  tell  you  all?  My  uncle 
wished  me  to  marry  a  lady,  at  the  same  time 
loving  another.  Would  you  counsel  me  to  be 
that  cold-blooded,  contemptible  thing,  that  for 
worldly  considerations  would  go  through  the 
mockery  of  a  marriage,  and  malK  a  woman 
wretched  by  my  neglect,  or  break  her  heart  by 
artificial  attempts  at  kindness  ?  No,  I  am  sure 
you  would  not,  could  not.  Mary,  give  me  per> 
mission  to  call  yon  by  that  name  in  future,  'tis 
you  I  love,  and  for  jrou,  I  would  brave  the  anger 
of  the  whole  world.  Give  me  but  one  word  of  en- 
couragement, and  I  will  carve  out  a  new  world ; 
I  will  make  my  name  famous,  and  eveiy  action 
shall  be  for  your  happiness." 

Mary  looked  terrified  at  this  outburst.  Heaven 
help  her.  What  could  she  do  ?  Where  would 
this  young  man's  rashness  lead  him  ?  Disowned 
by  his  uncle,  discarded,  and  an  outcast  in  the 
worid.  Never,  it  could  not  be,  must  not  be,  at 
any  sacrifice,  at  any  cost,  this  destruction  of  his 
foture  life  must  be  prevented. 

Mary  stammered  forth  :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Katon,  I 
am  80  sorry.   When  will  you  be  mse,  and  less 
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rash  in  all  you  do  ?  Ruining  all  yoor  prospects, 
in  life  by  a  headlong  passion,  that  in  your  cooler 
moments  you  woold  be  the  first  to  regnst.  Think 
of  all  the  olMtacles,  position,  religion,  estrange- 
ment, friends  and  home.  Loi^  at  all  these  things 
calmly,  and  you  will  see  the  impossibiliQr  Uiat  such 
things  could  be." 

"  All  these  things,  Maiy,  in  my  si^t  amonnt 
to  nothing ;  reli^on  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
point ;  plen^  of  Catholics  have  Protestant  wives 
and  husbands." 

"Unfortunately,  Mr.  Katon,  it  is  so;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  indeed  to  roe  it  is  beyond 
comprehension,  how  any  roan  who  cares  for  his 
wife,  or  any  woman  who  has  any  affection  for  her 
husband,  can  contemplate  at  the  end  of  this  life 
an  eternal  separation?' 

"  But,  Maiy,  in  the  name  of  everything  that  is 
good,  do  not  say  such  horrible  things.  You  can- 
not possibly  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  think,  that 
because  a  man  is  a  Protestant,  he  is  shut  from  all 
chances  of  salvation." 

"  Mr.  Katon,  I  speak,  vrhat  upon  refiection  I 
hope  you  will  admit  is  common  sense.  God  has 
commanded  every  one,  to  hear  and  obey  His 
Church ;  therefore,  to  wilfully  disobey  this  com- 
mand, and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  for  salvation, 
is  such  an  act  of  folly,  that  surely  no  person  could 
defend  it." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  that  every  person  who  is 
not  a  Catholic  will  be  lost." 

*'  No,  Mr.  Katon ;  God  forbid  that  I  should 
think  so.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
vorld  who  never  had  the  chance  of  learning 
Catholic  tmtbs.  God  will  not  punish  such  for 
their  invincible  i^orance ;  but  what  man  who 
has  a  Catholic  wife  can  plead  that  the  oppor- 
tunitv  has  not  been  given  kt'm  ?  " 

"  Mary,  I  am  ignorant  of  many  things ;  be  my 
giiide  and  help  me  on  the  way.  For  your  sake  I 
will  be  a  CathoUc,  a  Mahomedan,  or  anything." 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head  suddenly,  her 
face  flushed,  and  the  fire  of  indignation  flashed 
from  her  eyes. 

"How  dare  you,  Mr.  Katon,  how  dare  you 
mention  our  holy  religion  to  class  it  with  a  heresy 
worse  than  paganism  I  You  in  your  proud  arro- 
gance to  speak  of  becoming  a  Catholic,  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  to  be  put  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  You  a 
Catholic  indeed  I  with  your  heart  full  of  pride 
and  bitterness.  You  are  indeed  ignorant  of  all 
the  first  and  vital  principles  of  religion.  Yon 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  servant  of  God  has  to 
walk  in  all  humility  in  the  same  path  that  his 
Saviour  trod — the  way  of  the  Cross — that  was  one 
long  series  of  cruelty  and  torture.  In  your  pride 
have  you  ever  thou^t  of  that  bloody  journey  to 
Calvarv  ?  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  all  this— this  must 
never  oe  repeated — I  am  indeed  sorry  we  ever 
met ! " 

As  Mary  spoke  the  scene  of  brutality  on  the 
Fleecemwell  Racecourse  rose  before  Roger's  eyes. 
The  slim  fragile  girl  stood  erect  like  a  tower  of 
strength,  whilst  the  strong  man,  crushed  and 
humbled,  bowed  his  head,  and  his  flesh  quivered 
in  the  intensity  of  his  agony. 

With  unsteady  steps  Roger  passed  through  the 
garden  into  the  open  field.  As  if  partially  re- 
covering fivm  a  stunning  blow  he  looked  ronsd 


with  a  feeling  of  awkward  surprise.  All  nature 
seemed  hushed  in  repose.  A  bird  perched  upon 
a  swinging  branch  ceased  its  twittainjg:and  eyed 
him  curiously.  A  squirrel  on  a'neighbonnng 
tree  curled  its  gracefrit  little  form  into  a  ball,  and 
regarded  hiro  with  pensive  interest..  The  bees 
ceased  humming,  and  the  floWers  swayed  to  and 
fro  without  sound.  Was  he  entering  upon  the 
confines  of  another  world  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
Was  if  yesterday,  last  week,  or  a  century  ago 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  stormy  conflict  ? 
Was  it  a  tale  he  had  read,  or  the  £ag  end  of  a 
waking  dream  ? 

These  spasmodic  attempts  of  memory  were 
followed  by  a  buzzing  in  his  ears,  and  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  accompanied  bya  dull  achiag 
pain  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  He  ran,  he 
shouted ;  he  was  no  longer  amenable  to  aatoral 
laws ;  he  floated  on  the  wind,  he  was  whirled 
amid  thousands  of  constellations;  he  struck 
through  a  comet's  tail  and  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  train  of  stars.  Moving  and  floating 
at  will,  from  this  far  off  world,  he  saw  upon  the 
earth  a  fac-simile  of  himself  striding  through  the 
long  grass,  and  with  his  stick  striking  frinously 
right  and  left  at  the  wild  flowers  that  skirted  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  river.  Swooping  down 
upon  his  double  he  alroost  reached  hiro,  when  he 
was  carried  away  into  space.  With  increasing 
interest  he  again  approached  him,  and  passed 
and  re-passed  him,  tike  stereoscopic  figures  that 
refuse  to  unite.  He  saw  him  reach  a  part  of  the 
river  where  the  lock  gates  had  impounded  a  large 
quantity  of  water  for  the  supply  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  mill.  The  surplus  water  was  rushing  over 
the  top  of  the  wooden  gates  with  an  angry  roar. 
He  saw  his  second  self  essay  to  cross  the  river 
by  this  dangerous  pathway.  By  an  effort  be 
again  almost  reached  him.  The  steps  of  the 
material  man  were  now  unsteady  and  uncertain ; 
he  swayed  and  recovered,  and  by  the  act  over- 
balanced himself,  and  fell  headlong  into  the 
boiling  foam.  At  this  instant  the  two  figures 
blended,  and  Roger  found  himself  whirled  hither 
and  thither  in  toe  furious  torrent,  and  carried 
rapidly  down  the  river. 

The  effects  of  the  plunge  were  magical ;  it 
saved  a  brain  that  was  torturing  itself  into  mad- 
ness ;  and  recovering  some  portion  of  his  old  im- 
petuosi^,  he  thought,  "  Never  will  I  die  like  a 
rat  in  a  nole,"  and  striking  out  vigorously  at  the 
same  time,  he  reached  the  dde,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  friendly  branch  of  a  tree,  he  swung  himself  on 
to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

For  half  an  hour  he  lay  plunged  in  the  deepest 
thought  at  the  peril  be  had  escaped,  and  wi^ 
grateful  humility  he  cried,  "  Oh,  my  God  1 1  thank 
Thee  for  having  preserved  me  from  death  or 
madness." 

He  walked  quietly  back  to  the  house,  and  after 
changing  his  clothes,  packed  ap  a  small  travel- 
ling valise.  Calling  a  servant  he  was  about  in- 
structing him  to  take  it  to  the  station,  when  re- 
collecting himself,  he  said,  "  Thank  you,  Thomas, 
no.  I  shall  not  want  you,"  adding  to  himseff, 
"  from  this  time  forward  I  shall  blacken  my  own 
boots  and  cany  my  own  carpet  bag." 

And  Bfaiy— -what  of  her  ?  Locked  in  her  bed- 
room, she  gave  way  to  a  pasrionate  outburst  of 
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Snet  Kneeling  by  her  bedside,  weeping  and 
praying  by  turns,  she  closely  examined  her  con- 
duct as  to  what  she  had  done  and  said  at  this 
unfortunate  meeting.  Had  she  driven  him  to 
des{air  by  her  harsh  words ;  or  would  it,have  been 
posable  to  make  him  understand  it  could  never 
be  in  less  forcible  language  ? 

Burying  her  face  in  the  pillow,  as  if  afraid  her 
innermost  thoughts  should  assume  a  tangible 
form  and  betray  her  secret,  the  young  girl  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  for  Roger's  safety  and-  bap- 
fttness. 

The  morning  sun  failed  to  bring  comfort  to 
several  aching  hearts.  The  squire  ate  bis  break- 
Cut  in  silence :  the  servants  spoke  together  in 
whispers,  and  poor  old  Carlo  trailed  his  tail  in 
the  dust,  and  participated  in  the  general  gloom. 
Roger  had  left,  and  his  place  was  no  longer 
known  at  Blunborong^  Hall. 

flo  be  eontinuedj 


THE  DEATH  OF  SAINT  TERESA. 


OW  brightly  glows  the  setting  tun 
On  Alba's  roof  and  siure — 
Gilding  the  convent's  sombre  wall  . 
Where  windows  gleam  like  fire  1 
Within  that  silent  house  of  prajrer, 

Teresa  lingers  still, 
Tho'  panting  for  her  Heavenly  home, 

Ccmtent  to  do  God's  will ! 
The  sunbeams  fill  her  cell  with  light. 

Upon  the  Cross  they  fall, 
They  wrap  the  cover  of  her  bed. 

Making  a  golden  pall. 
With  love  her  heart  doth  overflow — 
Her  bands  are  clasped  in  prayer. 
Her  daughters  gather  round  her  conch. 

The  holy  priest  is  there  I 
What  woras  of  tenderness,  of  hope. 

What  rapture  fills  her  breast ; 
She  knows  the  hour  is  drawing  near 

Wien  die  must  leave  the  rest ; 
To  each  she  gives  a  parting  wwd. 

Advice  which  seems  inspired, 
£ach  feels  she  sees  her  secret  want, 
The  word  her  soul  required  1 

Night  harries  on,  and  shadom  foil 

Upon  that  sorrowing  band, 
Gently  she  bids  them  leave  her  now — 

They  go,  at  her  command. 
With  outstretched  arms  she  calls  on  EUm, 

The  God  she  loves  so  well, 
He  comes  to  claim  her  as  His  own, 

Lo !   Angels  fill  ber  cell  I 
Ob  I  night  of  ecstasy — of  prayer— 

Of  courage  from  above. 
Oh  I  death  where  is  thy  bitterness  ? 

Here  all  seems  peace  and  love  ( 
That  valiant  soul — her  mission  done— 

Now  leaves  this  world  of  strife. 
And  angels  bear  her  spirit  up 

To  the  eternal  life  I 
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A  BELGIAN  PRIEST  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORMER. 


[CONTINUED.] 

ff^SniGR.  COSTENOBLE  was  once  going 
fiL  vQI  n  from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Ayres  ac- 
Ji^^  II  companied  by  four  negroes.  As  they 
y^^HD  were  crossing  iYit^mfas,  or  plains, 
m^^B^  tbey  were  discovered  by  the  Indians, 
who  at  once  made  chase  after  them.  Father  Cos- 
tenoble  and  the  negroes  fled,  till  worn  out  and 
unable  to  move  another  step  he  had  to  hide  him- 
self behind  some  bushes,  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing the  negroes  to  make  every  endeavour  to  save 
themselves.  He  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  but 
Providence  was  watching  over  htm.  The  savages 
never  discovered  his  hiding  place,  but  contrary 
to  every  expectation  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  negroes  whom  they  roasted  alive ; 
«nd,  horrible  repast,  then  devoured.  M.  Cos- 
tenoble  could  even  see  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  awful  pyre,  and  hear  the  cries  of  his  unfor- 
tunate servants.  When  the  danger  seemed 
passed  he  resumed  his  journey,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  pocket  compass,  which  he  always  kept 
with  him,  he  succeeded  in  getting  away  from 
this  dreadful  place.  The  second  event,  above 
referred  to,  occurred  between  Quito  and  the  port 
of  Guayaquil.  M.  Costenoble  saw  nine  of  his 
companions  massacred  by  a  troop  of  monkeys, 
he  alone  escaping  their  fury.  Another  time, 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama,  a  carnivorous 
animal,  the  American  lion,  made  a  spring  on  the 
back  of  our  intrepid  traveller,  and  without  the 
least  doubt  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  only 
that  the  terrible  animal  was  shot  dead  by  a  baU 
fired  by  one  of  those  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but 
leaving,  however,  the  marks  of  his  claws  in  the 
back  of  the  missionary's  neck  where  they  still 
remain.  Is  it  not,  then,  evident  that  God  pro- 
tected bis  courageous  servant  in  a  special  man- 
ner? 

The  Uppa:  Chilian  clergy  soon  discovered 
what  an ''elect  sool"  they  had  got  from  Bel- 
gium ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  Mgr. 
Valentin  Valdivieso,  determined  to  entrust  the 
young  missionary  with  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  three'  of  the  richest  and  most  in- 
fluential families  to  the  countiy ;  the  Aubercas- 
seaux,  Larreins,  and  Ossas.  In  the  important 
task  thus  assigned  to  him,  which  he  allowed  to 
form  n6  hindrance  to  his  sacerdotal  and  apos- 
tolic labours,  he  displayed  remarkable  zeal, 
devotedness,  and  supenonty ;  and  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  settled  down  in  Chili,  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  if  not  compelled  by  his  health,  which 
had  become  greatly  impaired,  and  by  the  doc- 
tor's advice,  to  return  to  his  native  land.  Great 
then  was  his  regret  at  having  to  leave  that  land, 
to  which  the  hope  of  labouring  for  the  s^ritual 
and  temporal  happjoess  of  his  kind  had  led  him. 

He  got  back  to  Bel^um  in  March  i860,  and 
believing  himself  cured,  he  re-embariced  on  the 
iQth  of  May  following,  so  greatly  did  Ids  desire 
of  resuming  his  labour  surpass  Uiat  natural  feel- 
ing which  makes  us  cling  to  the  paternal  fire^de 
•~to  the  home  of  oui  youth. 
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But  they  whose  eyes  are  continually  lifted  to- 
wards the  celestial  country,  the  sole  object  of  their 
lives,  have  less  attachment  than  others  to  their 
native  soil.  Wherever  duty  calls  them,  there 
they  are  sure  to  find  God.  And  this  was  the 
case  with  Father  Costenoble.  He  loaged  to 
finish  the  work  he  had  begun  in  South  America ; 
and,  weighty  as  were  the  obstacles  iiduch  the 
ties  of  family  formed  against  his  firm  resolution, 
be  thought  only  of  getting  back  to  Chill,  where, 
besides,  the  purest  and  most  consoline  friend- 
ship was  in  store  for  him.  Of  this  frieadship  we 
have  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  proofs  of 
which  we  do  not  deem  it  superfluous  to  give  our 
readers  a  few  extracts,  as  they  enable  us  to  make 
better  known  him  to  whom  they  relate. 

The  Viscount  de  Sedagies,  then  captain  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  commander  of  the  French 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  and  fellow-traveller  with 
Father  Costenoble  in  his  second  passage  from 
Europe  to  South  America,  wrote  to  the  mission- 
ary's mother :  "  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
m^e  the  jouniey  &om  England  to  Valparaiso 
with  M.  tiie  Abbe  Costenoble,  your  worthy  son. 
I  feel  ita  Aaty  incumbent  on  me  to  speak  of  him 
to  his  mother  and  congratulate  her  on  having 
soch  a  child.  His  disposition  so  perfectly  kind, 
amiable,  and  honourable,  made  me  seek  out 
his  company;  and  I  was  not  the  only  one  ^o 
loved  this  good  priest  whom  everyone  on  board 
had  a  regard  for,  whatever  his  religion  or  nation- 
alitywas.  You,  his  mother,  and  all' his  family 
would  have  been  very  glad  and  proud  to  see  the 
welcome  he  received  on  his  arrival  at  Chili. 
It  was  quite  a  fSte  day  for  the  numerous  families 
he  knows  there.  They  not  only  got  back  their 
frend,  but  further  still,  the  director,  the  counsel- 
lor and  stay  of  their  souls  and  consciences. 
How  many  times,  madame,  has  not  this  tender 
son,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  spoken  to  me  of  you, 
of  you  especially,  of  his  worthy  father,  and  of 
all  his  &mily  ?  The  sacrifice  he  made  in  leaving 
you  is  enormous ;  the  desire  of  bringing  to  a 
successfbl  conclusion  his  works  of  charity  could 
alone  make  him  determine  to  go  and  live  on 
these  foreign  shores.  Forme,  madame,  I  shall 
not  cease  to  repeat  that  your  son  is  an  angel  of 
goodness,  of  purity,  and  of  love  for  his  neigh- 
bour." 

This  eulogistic  appreciation  was  confirmed  a 
few  days  afterwards  by  a  letter  from  M,  Derote, 
Belgian  Consul  General  at  Santiago,  to  M.  Cos- 
tenoble's  father,  whichread  as  follows:  "It  is  a 
pleasure,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  duty  to  me  to  in- 
form you  of  the  impressive  welcome  which  your 
son  received  from  all  the  upper  society  of  Santi- 
ago, and  even  by  a  notable  part  of  the  population, 
to  whom  he  is  known  by  the  services  he  has 
rendered  them  as  a  priest,  and  by  alms  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  them. 

"Members  of  the  highest  families  have  come 
to  meet  him,  vying  with  each  other  in  offering 
and  getting  him  to  accept  their  hospitality. 
This  welcome,  and  these  manifestations  of  plea- 
sure, 80  extraordinary  in  these  countries,  and 
especially  towards  a  foreigner,  he  owes  to  the 
confidence  with  which  he  has  inspired  the  first 
families  of  the  country,  to  his  benevolent  and 
obUging  character,  to  his  exemplary  conduct  to 


which  everyone  pays  homage,  and  to  the  attach- 
ment to  him  of  the  pupils  he  has  formed." 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  sweet  proofs 
of  friendship.  He  soon  found  himself  more  ill 
than  ever,'  and  at  the  beginning  of  1862,  he 
quitted  South  America  for  good,  with  his  heart 
torn  with  grief  at  having  to  leave  those  whom  he 
loved  better  than  himseS.  Does  it  not  seem  as 
if  Providence  marked  oiit  for  him  that  his  works 
were  ended  in  these  lands  across  the  sea,  and 
that  a  mission  not  less  beautiful,  but  more 
humble  and  more  tudden,  awaited  him  in  Bel- 
gium ? 

On  his  return  to  his  native  land,  in  shattered 
health,  M.  Costenoble  went  to  reside  at  Bruges 
until  he  had  recovered.    He  no  longer  took  a. 
share  in  sacerdotal  duties  ;  and  could  have  con- 
tinued, had  he  liked,  to  live  in  ease  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  rest  of  his  life,  thanks  to  the 
targe  amount  of  money,  spontaneously  raised  by 
his  Chilian  friends  for  this  purpose,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  devoted  services  amongst  them. 
But  that  soul  all  inflamed  with  the  most  ardent 
charity,  with  that  charity  ever  on  the  alert 
whilst  some^:ood  remains  to  be  done,  with  that 
chari^  which  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  the  great 
apostfe  S.  Paul :    "  /br  whereas  I  was  free  as 
to  all,  made  myself  the  servant  of  all,  that  T 
might  gain  the  more.    .    .    .    To  the  weak  T 
became  weak  that  I  might  gain  the  weak.  T 
became  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  might  save 
all,  (ist  Epistle  to  Corinthians J—to  that  soul 
an  aliment  worthy  of  the  divine  fiame  within  it 
was  wanting  ;  and  if  God  had  come  to  the  aid  of 
His  servant  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  toils  and 
dangers,  had  rescued  him  from  perils  the  most 
imminent  on  the  sea  and  on  land,  it  was  because 
He  had  views  in  regard  to  him  impenetrable 
to  human  eye. 

M.  Costenoble  had  hardly  got  restored  from 
the  sickness  which  had  compelled  him  to  come 
back  from  Chili,  than  he  began  to  take  into 
consideration  that  fwoject  whose  realization 
became  ultimately  the  sole  object  of  his  efforts 
and  desires. 

From  his  infancy  he  had  known  Jonkershove, 
and  in  his  eSirly  years  the  history  of  the  famous 
highwayman,  Backeland  had  no  doubt  made  a 
great  impression  on  his  observant  mind,  for  it 
was  actually  at  Jonkershove  that  Backeland  and 
his  band  had  their  den. 

When  he  grew  up  he  often  heard  people  speak, 
of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  his  compassionate  heart  wag  no  doubt  often 
moved  at  the  recital  of  the  tale  of  their  dreadful 
depravity,  combined  witii  such  deep  povert;^^ 

In  1862,  therefore,  finding  himself  free,  in  .an 
exceptional  position  ;  and  with  sufficient  fiinds  at 
his  msposal,  he  resolved  to  devote  the  fortune 
that  heaven  had  bestowed  on  him,  to  a  work 
useful  to  religion,  country,  and  men's  souls  ;  and 
after  having  done  good  in  America,  to  do  still 
more,  if  possible,  in  Belgium.  No  place  offered 
a  more  favourable  field  for  his  zeal  than  Jonker- 
shove, and  to  Jonkershove  he  went. 

We  know  from  what  has  already  been  stated 
the  greatness  of  the  task  of  which  this 
devoted  priest  thus  took  upon  himself ;  the  pro- 
blem was,  to  deliver  ^m  vice  a  population  in  an 
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^aiitary  state  of  corruption.  One  of  Father 
Costenoble's  first  cares  was  to  build  .a  handsome 
and  spacious  church  ;  for  it  was  th^oug^l  the 
Cross  that  this  work  of  regeneration  was  to  be 
accomplished.  The  Cross  was  to  be  the  first 
thing-  planted  on  that  godless  spot,  and  where 
better  could  it  be  placed  that  on  the  summit  of 
^  terapie  destined  to  bring  back  faith  to  minds 
from  which  up  till  then  it  was  utterly  banished  ? 
TUs  work  lasted  several  months.  The  found- 
ations <^  the  church  had  indeed  been  laid  years 
before  hy  anodier  cur6,  but  it  waa  M.  Costenoble 
who  completed  it.  On  the  i8th  of  August,  1864, 
he  came  to  live,  for  good,  at  Jonkershove ;  and 
on  that  same  day  the  church  was  dedicated;  by 
the  vicar-eeneral  of  the  diocese.  (Its  conse- 
cration took  place  in  September  1868). 

The^/ff,  for  it  was  a  /^ie,  or  at  least  a  great 
source  of  curiosity  to  the  people  who  for  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  years,  had  never  entered  a 
cborc^  began,  by  an  abundant  distribution  of 
loaves  of  bread ;  and  in  the  eveniag  an  enthusi- 
astic crowd,  ^readalong  the  road,  followed  by  the 
curi ;  who  bestowed  alms  on  all  who  looked  for 
them. 

The  followiog  day,  M.  Vrambout  preached  the 
first  sermoo  in  which  he  dwelt  ebisAy  on  one 
point,  the  two  friends  who  had  that  day  taken  up 
their  dwellings  in  their  midst— vi2.,  the  good  God, 
and  the  priest.  And  well  chosen,  and  thoroughly 
realized  was  this  idea ;  for  is  not  Jesus  Christ 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  faithful,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  truest  of  friends,  one  who  casts 
nobodrof^  one  who  wishes  the  happiness  and 
salvation  of  every  man,  however  bad  he  may  be  ? 
And  the  priest,  the  servant  of  God,  sent  by  the 
divine  Will  to  seek  out  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel ; 
does  he  not  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  a  devoted 
friend ;  does  he  not  seem  a  loving  link  between 
the  homing  heart  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  cold 
and  hardened  hearts  which  require  to  be  warmed 
and  melted  by  the  touch  of  charity  ? 

In  addition  to  the  church  the  new  pastor  had  a 
beautiful  presbytery  built  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  robba  Backefuid's  cavern  stood.  Admir- 
able contrast,  thus  brought  dhovA.  ty^  Providence  ; 
a  house  of  peace  on  what  was  once  known  for 
kurandage,  rapine  and  crime. 

[Backeland  was  a  celebrity  of  this  district  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  dwelt  in  the 
cavern  here  referred  to,  together  with  his  brigand 
companions,  from  which  ihey  went  forth  on  their 
plundering  exploits.  He  was  taken  in  1803,  and 
guillottned  at  Bruges.] 

It  enters  into  the  mind  of  the  church  to  spread 
abroad  the  light  of  science,  as  well  as  of  faith ; 
and  faithful  to  this  tradition,  even  before  he  begun 
to  build  his  church,  M.  Costenoble  provided  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  parish  by 
opening  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls.  Still,  however,  the  material  work  to  be 
accom^ished  was  noting  in  comparison  with  (he 
spiritual,  the  principal  object  to  be  attained. 
HoMV  will  build  oittrches  and  schools;  but 
something  miwe  is  wanted  to  win  back  souls,  and 
keep  them  froin  Calling  away. 

This  was  the  most  difficult,  but  also  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  undertaking  we  are  dis- 
cribiDS^. 
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From  the  very  outset  the  cur^  had  to  contend 
with  the  most  undisguised  hostility.  The  history 
of  his  life  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Jonker- 
shove may  be  thus  summed  up :  unaided  and 
alone,  he  sustained  a  continuous  struggle  until, 
by  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  unheard  of  • 
effiyts,  he  gradually  triumphed  over  the  most 
obstinate  resistance.  Neither  the  government, 
the.community,  nor  any  civil  authority  came  to 
his  assistance.  Patience,  that  nothing  could  tire 
out,  and  the  support  of  some  generous  friends, 
two  of  whom  were  priests  (M.  Beauprez  and 
M.  Cbavate),  Baron  de  Coninch  and  some  otheriB, 
were  his  only  auxiliariee.  But  we  are  wrong.  In 
deeds  of  this  kind  man's  hand  is  feeble  and 
impotent  if  not  guided  by  the  hand  of  God.  An 
instrument  of  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  the 
(former)  missionary  has  received  the  assistance 
of  that  invisible  power,  which  upon  a  foundation 
imperceptible  at  its  beginning,  often  raises  the 
most  majestic  of  his  works. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jonkershove,  had  at  first 
the  same  welcome  for  their  benefactor  that  a  cage 
full  of  wild  animals  has  for  the  keeper  who  goes 
into  it  to  put  them  through  their  evolutions. 

Nor  is  this  a  forced  comparison,  for  M. 
Costenoble  had  in  reality  imposed  upon  himsdf 
the  task  of  rendering  these  unconquered  and 
vicious  beings,  submissive  and  virtuous  men. 

He  wished  to  reform  their  morals  ;  to  change 
their  depraved  instincts  ;  to  repress  their  un- 
bridled passions;  whils:  trey  only  wanted  to  be 
left  to  their  old  mode  of  hie,  with  all  its  wretched- 
ness, disorder,  and  filth. 

He  wanted  to  moralise  thorr.  by  giving  them  a 
Christian  education  ;  but  tlir se  unhappy  crea- 
tures refused  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
He  wanted  to  establish  socialities  and  meet- 
ings for  pious  purposes;  he,  in  short,  and  above 
everj-thing  else,  sought  to  bring  them  back  to 
virtue  by  getting  them  to  attend  the  offices  of 
the  church  and  the  sacraments ;  but  in  this,  too, 
he  also  met  with  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion. 

So  many  obstacles  would  have  daunted  and 
discouraged  other  men,  but  they  only  promp- 
ted M.  Costenoble  to  pursue  the  struggle  with 
all  the  more  vigour.  For  arras  he  chose  only 
the  most  absolute  dcvotedness.  He  made  it  a 
rule  and  a  duty,  whatever  antipathy  he  might 
encounter,  not  to  cease  for  a  moment  to  love 
with  tenderness  those  men  whose  only  feeling 
was  of  hatred  towards  hira;  to  look  upon  them 
as  brethren  gone  astray;  to  attribute  their  de- 
faults to  want  of  education  rather  than  to  malice  ; 
to  devote  to  them  his  time,  his  cares,  his  life  it- 
self; to  suffer  no  lassitude  to  take  hold  of  him  ; 
in  a  word  to  render  them  every  service  possible* 
both  by  day  and  by  night.  Even  now  he  seldom 
quits  his  parish,  and  rarer  still,  paHses  a  night 
away  from  his  flock.  How  great  is  this  sacri- 
fice on  his  part  will  be  seen,  when  we  remember 
that,  living  away  in  this  remote  part  of  Flanders, 
he  has  cut  himself  off  from  the  society  of  his 
relatives  and  friends,  and  from  almost  all  those 
pure  consolations  man  is  allowed  to  enjoy  here 
below.  ' 
{To  be  continued.') 
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CHARLEY  MONTAGUE'S 
ROMANCE. 


"  JR^TSI^^^^  is  nothing  in  the  pai>er8  and 
-    DBJ  BhD   nobody  in  the  streets,"  said  Cha^ 
m^m  ^Hl   ley  Montague,  as  with  a  discon- 
PHl  1^3   solate  air  he   flung   down  the 
■■^flM   "Times"  and  turned  away  from 
the  window.    "  I  may  as  well  write  to  Audley 
Place,  and  say  that  they  must  kill  their  own 
partridges  this  year ;  I  can't  leave  town." 

Charles  went  towards  the  table,  but  he  had  no 
lady-like  powers  of  filling  four  sheets  for  nothing, 
and  his  letter  was  soon  sealed.  Again  he  was 
thrown  on  his  resources,  which  have  always 
.appeared  to  me  the  very  worst  things  on  which  an 
unfortunate  individual  can  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  amusement.  The  fact  was,  that  though,  of 
course,  it  is  the  most  enviable  position  in  the 
world,  that  of  having  nothing  to  do.  yet  one 
requires  to  be  used  to  it.  Now  Charley  had  been 
used  to  the  very  reverse.  Left  an  orphan  to  the 
care  of  three  uncles,  the  first  intended  him  for  a 
clergyman  and  so  took  care  of  his  Latin  and 
Creeic,  and  fully  impressed  on  his  nephew's  mind 
the  paramount  importance  of  university  honours. 
However,  he  died,  and  the  second  uncle  insisted 
on  the  student  taking  a  place  in  his  countin^- 
liouse.  A  will  of  his  own  m  a  penniless  youth  is 
a  superfluity  and  Charley  took  his  place  on  a  high 
stool  at  a  high  desk.  Just  then  ue  third  uncle 
died.  During  his  life  he  had  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  the  "  only  hope  of  the  fiamily ;  " 
but  after  all,  the  last  recollections  are  often  the 
best,  and  he  recollected  his  nephew  to  some 
purpose.  Thus  Charley  was  left  sole  heir  to  a 
fine  fortune,  for  the  elder  Mr.  Montague  died  just 
as  he  had  realized  the  sum  on  which  he  con- 
sidered he  could  begin  to  enjoy  himself.  To  the 
best  of  our  belief,  he  had  seen  the  pleasure,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  spending  money  is  nothing  to 
that  of  making  it.  Charl^  gave  up  his  ledgers, 
as  he  had  given  up  Euclid,  took  chambers  in  a 
fashionable  part  oi  London,  devoted  his  mornings 
to  the  club,  mstead  of  to  the  counting-house,  and 
intended  to  be  the  happiest  of  men,  in  the  full 
indulgence  of  the  /^Ue far  niente.  Unfortunately, 
the  art  of  doing  nothing,  requires  some  learning ; 
and  Charley,  uiough  he  would  not  have  owned 
the  truth  on  any  account,  was  the  least  bit 
puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  with  himself.  London 
was  veiy  empty,  and  he  had  but  few  acquaint- 
ances. He  could  not  help  reg^ttin^  his  annual 
visit  to  Audley  Place ;  a  months'shooting  is  a  very 
real  pleasure  to  a  country  bred  youth  who  has 
been  forced  to  spend  the  other  eleven  in  town. 

Ourhero  approached  the  window— that  resource 
of  the  destitute.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
except  three  four  wheeled  cabs,  and  two  or  three 
women  in  limp  looking  "  ulsters  "  and  goloshes ; 
also  a  shrivelled  looking  man  with  a  dripping 
umbrella,  which  he  held  rather  over  a  brown 
paper  parcel,  than  his  own  spare  body ;  aX  last  a 
bright  spot  appeared,  the  rain  seemed  to  melt 
into  luminous  streaks  in  tiie  sky,  and  the  rain 
drops  be^n  to  gather  into  two  or  three  large 
drops,  and  to  descend  slowly  on  the  sudE^  ot 


the  panes  of  glass.  The  pavement  began  to 
dry,  and  Cha^ey  decided  on  a  walk.  -  He 
reached  the  clubs,  and  stood  there  for  five 
minutes  deliberating  whether  he  should  turn  to 
the  ri^ht  or  to  the  left.  Before  he  had  done 
standing,  a  cab  drove  up  ra^udly,  and  pulled  up 
at  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

"  My  dear  fellow  I  "  said  its  occupier,  **  I  am 
in  search  of  you.  I  want  you  to  ^o  down  with  me 
to  my  aunt  s,  and  stay  there  till  Wednesday. 
Her  house  is  within  three  miles  of  Croydon,  so 
you  could  be  back  in  town  at  an  hour's  notice. 
Let  me  take  you  to  your  hotel,  and  thence  I 
shall  get  you  to  drive  me  down  in  your  dog- 
cart." 

Charley  accepted  the  offor  mth  the  ^atitude 
of  a  desperate  man  ;  it  was  just  what  suited  him, 
and  he  sprung  into  the  cab  in  the  gayest  nsirits. 
Horace  Langnam,  who  thus  had  delivered  him 
from  the  dra^n  ennui,  had  long  been  the  object 
of  his  especial  envy.  He  was  a  good*looking 
young  man,  well  dressed,  and  with  all  the 
externals  of  a  gentleman.  The  few  needfol  pre- 
parations were  soon  made,  and  as  they  settled 
themselves  in  the  dog-cart,  >Langham  said,  "  I 
have  made  you  drive  us  down,  for  my  horse  has 
been  overworked  lately.  My  aunt,  unluckily,  has 
a  great  prejudice  against  strange  servants  ;  but 
there  is  a  nice  country  inn  close  by,  so  your 
Thomas  will  do  very  well." 

The  conversation  was  for  a  time  very  animated, 
for  Horace  knew  something  about  every  one  who 
was  anybody ;  and  was  very  well  Inclined  to  tell 
all  he  knew.  Anecdotes  though,  like  other 
treasures,  must  come  to  an  end;  and  Charles 
took  advantage  of  a  pause  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Lang- 
ham  had  any  family. 

"  Only  a  niece,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  "  asked  his  companion. 

"  Not  if  you  put  it  to  my  conscience,"  said  the 
other ;  "  but  she  is  likely  to  be  rich :  will  that  do 
as  well?" 

Charles  coloured,  from  "a  complication  of 
disorders."  First,  he  was  quite  shy  enough  to 
be  annoyed  at  its  being  supposed  that  he  cared 
whether  there  were  any  young  ladies  in  the  world 
or  not ;  and,  secondly,  he  was  quite  romantic 
enough  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  money 
supping  the  want  of  a  pret^  face. 

He  was  relieved  by  Lanriiam  ezchuming, 
"  Montague,  we  must  drive  back  to  town  im- 
mediately, I  have  forgotten  my  aunt's  netting- 
silk— she  will  never  forgive  me  I  Old  ladies  are  so 
cursedly  unreasonable.  Why  did  she  plague  me 
about  her  horrid  silks?  However,  if  we  make 
haste,  we  shall  yet  be  in  time  for  dinner.  I  won- 
der why  old  women  are  left  in  the  world  1 " 

Without  waiting  for  Charley's  reply,  he  put 
the  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  and  drove 
foriously  back  to  town.  The  drive  was  now  any- 
thing but  agreeable,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  beat 
directly  in  their  faces ;  and  Horace's  conversation 
was  confined  to  malediction8''on  all  elderly  ladies, 
and  lamentations  on  his  own  ill-luck  in  having 
anything  to  do  with  them.  The  particular  shcni 
was  reached,  the  silk,  to  match  pattern,  procure^ 
and  again  our  young  men  were  on  theur  way  to 
Cro^-don.  The  run  continaed,  and  Langham*s 
spirits  seemed  to  have  fallen  like  tiw  barometer. 
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la  ni&en  nience  be  continued  to  drive  at  a  furious 
nte,6tt  Uontaf^e.'8  sympathies  were  awakened 
00  behalf  of  bis  borse ;  he  was  jqst  about  "  to 
hint  %  bolt  and  beutate  dislike/' when  the  clock 
ofachaccb  in  the  distance  struck  six. 

"^It  is  of  no  use  now,"  exclaimed  the  ira- 
patient  driver,  slackening  his  speed.  "We are 
too  late  for  dinner,  the  thing  of  all  others  that 
pots  my  aunt  out.  I  must  lay  the  blame  on  you ; 
she  can't  say  an^hing  to  you  as  a  stranger. 
We  most  go  and  dine  at  that  confounded  inn." 

Wringing  wet.  they  arrived  at  a  disconsolate- 
looking  inn,  "The  Swan."    Truly  such  a  sign 
only  could  have  swung  in  such  weather.   A  fire 
was  hastily  lighted  m  the  best  parlour,  from 
whence  the  smoke  drove  them ;  and  they  took 
refuge  in  the  kitchen,  redolent  with  the  smell  of 
reomtly  fried  oniona,  varied  with  tobacco;  for 
two  men  sat  on  one  side  the  fiie  employed  with 
two  pipes.   A  very  too^  bee&teak  was  produced 
after  some  delay,  badly  dressed,  for  the  chimney 
smoked;  this  was  washed  down  with  some 
execrable  wine,  half  cape,  half  brandy,  i)ut  called 
"sherry."    Charles  could  far  better  have  endured 
these  minor  discomforts  than  his  companion's  ill- 
humonr.    Controlled  towards  himseu,  it  broke 
with  double  fury  on  the  beads  of  the  landlady  and 
the    waitress.    Charles  wondered  at  this  in  a 
man  whom  he  had  always  seen  so  full  of  gayety 
and  good-humour;  but  Charles  had  still  many 
things  to  leam. 

Oioner  over,  time  given  for  "  my  aunt's  after- 
noon nap  not  be  disturbed,"  they  set  off  for  the 
Manor  House*  as  it  was  called.  The  rain  was 
quite  over,  but  the  glistening  drops  on  tbe  green 
sprays  of  the  hawthorn  and  aui  reflected  the 
nmonli^t,  which  was  now  breaking  through  the 
masses  of  dark  cloud. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and  entered  by  a  picturesque  old 
gAte  overhung  with  ivy ;  a  gravel  walk,  and  a  few 
stone  steps,  led  into  the  hall.  A  sedate- looking 
bntler  met  them  there,  and  said,  with  a  tone  and 
air  equally  solemn,  "  Mrs.  Langham,  my 
mistress,  waited  dinner  for  you  one  quaner  of  an 
boor,  sir  ;  the  major's  rice  was  sadly  overdone." 

"  No  fault  of  mme,  my  good  Williams,  I  assure 
yoo,"  exclaimed  lamfpaant  hurrying  on  to  the 
sitting>room. 

It  was  large,  square,  and  dark ;  and  a  voice 
tbat  seemed  to  Charles  singularly  shrill,  came 
bom  the  nm>er  end,  "  Caroline,  my  dear,  you 
have  sinlt  the  water." 

He  had  no  time  for  further  observation,  when 
lie  was  led  up  to  a  very  tall,  upright-looking  old 
Ia(ty,inaveiy  tall,  npright  anU'Chair,  and  was 
presented  in  turn  to  Mrs.  Langham,  her  brother 
Major  Fanshawe,  and  to  Miss  Langham. 

''Horace,"  said  the  old  lady,  "you  kept  us 
vaiting  dinner  a  irtiole  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  major,  "and  my  rice 
was  done  to  a  jellv." 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,"  cried  the  nephew; 
"  there  stands  the  culprit.   Mr.  Montague  for- 

St  bis  dressing-case,  and  we  had  to  drive  back 
it." 

Mrs.  Langfaam's  face  lost  the  courteous  smile 
it  bad  summoned  up  to  receive  the  stranger,  and 
the  majOT  tamed  aaide  with  a  look  which  said,  as 


plainly  as  *a  look  could  say— and  looks  speak 
veiy  plainly  sometimes — "What  effeminate  pup- 
pies youDg  men  of  the  present  day  are  I  " 

Between  rage  and  confusion,  Charles  could 
hardly  find  his  way  to  a  seat,  where  he  sat 

In  mtiT  woodar,  ud  in  tUeBt  iIwibs. 
There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  him  to  talk. 
Horace  led  the  conversation,  and  was  very 
amusing;  though,  unfortunately  for  Charles,  he 
had  already  heard  both  the  scandal  and  the 
stories  dunng  their  drive  down.  He  employed 
his  time  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  party.  Major 
Fanshawe  was  a  well-preserved,  military-Iookmg 
man ;  and  it  gave  him  at  least  ten  minutes'  con- 
sideration to  decide  whether  he  wore  a  wig  or 
not.  At  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  most  natural-looking  wig  that  he  bad 
ever  seen.  The  old  lady  took  up  less  time ;  she 
seemed  staid  and  severe  ;  and  he  turned  to  the 
younger  one.  She  took  iq)  even  less  time ;  for 
the  urn  almost  hid  her  foce,  and  all  he  could  dis- 
tinguish was  a  huge  quantitv  of  curls.  Now,  if 
there  was  one  thing  he  hated  more  than  another 
it  was  a  crop.  Li«  most  young  men  who  have 
always  some  divini^  for  the  time  being  whereby 
to  judge  of  "  common  mortals,"  he  had  his  stand- 
dard  of  perfection  his  "  faiiy  queen."  A  small 
classic  head  put  to  shame  what  he  somewhat  ir- 
reverently called,  in  his  own  mind,  "  a  mop  of 
hair."  Any  little  interest  that  might  yet  have 
remained  was  put  to  flight ;  when  at  length,  after 
many  efforts,  he  hazarded  a  question,  "Do  you 
play?"  and  the  reply  was  a  single,  stifl^  hard- 
hearted "  No."  Now,  a  young  lady  without 
music  was,  in  his  eyes,  like  a  flower  without  per- 
fume. Matters  were  made  still  worse  when  the 
tea-things  were  removed,  and  she  drew  towards 
her  a  large  wicker-basket,  from  whence  peeped 
out  flannel,  calico,  tape,  etc.  Charles  turned 
away  his  head,  and  encountered  an  encouraging 
look  from  the  major,  who  had  drawn  nearer 
towards  him.  Fanshawe  began  to  talk  of  the 
weather;  and  his  auditor  was  fairly  astonished 
to  find  how  much  he  had  to  say  about  it.  He 
had  all  but  counted  the  rain-drops ;  and  he 
was  quite  aware  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine 
that  they  had  since  the  morning.  He  then 
communicated  the  important  fact  that  the  Manor 
Honse  fronted  due  south,  and  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  which  rendeied  it  perfectly 
dry. 

Very  oecessaiy  for  an  old  house  like  this," 
said  the  major.  "  Our  honse,  sir,  is  a  very  old 
one ;  it  has  the  reputation  of  a  ghost.  By  the 
bye,  that  puts  me  m  mind  of  a  very  curious— I 
may  say  uncommon  circumstance  which  hap* 
pened  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  about 
eight,  no,  let  me  see,  I  was  neany  nine.  Yes,  it 
was  nine ;  for  my  birthday  is  in  February,  and 
the  event  to  which  I  allude  happened  in  Novem- 
ber. Well,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  impatient 
for  the  story— young  people  always  like  ghost 
stories— I  had  been  in  bed  some  time.  My  mther 
always  insisted  on  our  going  soon  to  rest. 
I  had  been  in  bed  some  time.  Perhaps  I  had 
gone  to  sleep  a  Tittle  later  than  usual ;  for  it  was 
a  stormy  night,  and  I  never  was  a  sound  sleeper. 
My  digestion  is  not  good ;  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
be  very  regular  in  my  hours.   Your  dresmng- 
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case,  sir,  did  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  to-day ; 
we  waited  dinner  half  an  hour,  and  the  rice 
was  overdone.  However,  I  always  make  great 
excuses  for  young  people.  ^Vhen  I  was  a  youth, 
I  was  somewhat  of  a  coxcomb  myself;  indeed, 
I  think,  at  any  time  of  life,  people  should  never 
be  indifferent  to  their  appearance.  I  often  tell 
my  sister  and  niece  that  they  are  too  careless. 
But  I  am  keeping  your  curiosity  on  the  rack  all 
this  time.  So,  to  return  to  my  ^ory.  I  had  been 
asleep  some  time,  when  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  violent  blow 
on  the  chest.  I  started  up  in  my  bed ;  I  could 
erceive  no  one,  though  the  rushlight  was  still 
uming.  We  were  always  allowed  a  rushlight. 
I  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  my  mother's  dressmg- 
room  ;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  as  I 
thought,  though  afterwards  it  turned  out  to  be 
only  eleven.  Still,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  it 
added  to  my  alarm ;  for  twelve  o'clock  is  as 
you  know,  a  disagreeable  time  to  be  thinking  of 
ghosts— it  being  the  hour  usually  appropriated 
to  their  appearance.  However,  1  communicated 
my  alarm  m  perfect  safety,  and  my  bedchamber 
was  carefully  searched,  without  discovering  the 
slightest  cause  for  fear.  My  father  was  a  little 
inclined  to  be  angry ;  but,  as  my  mother  justly 
observed,  there  are  many  things  for  which  there 
was  no  accountin.e.  You  see,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  the  major's  heart  had  quite  warmed  to 
his  patient  listener,  "1  may  well  quote  Shakes- 
pere's  profound  remark,  which  may  have  escaped 
your  notice  hitherto, 

Tbera  a.r«  store  thingi  in  h«Aveii  au  d  eaitli,  Horatio, 
Than  are  drflamed  i>f  in  yoar  philMophjr. 

Charley  was  saved  the  painful  necessity  of  a 
reply,  by  a  call  on  his  attention  from  the  other 
part  of  the  room,  and  hearing  his  friend  saying: 
"  Oh  1  Montague  is  a  capitaTwhist  player." 

Our  hero  could  not  deny  the  fact— for  a  fact  it 
actually  was ;  but  how  it  reached  Langham  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  great  surprise.  Down  he  sat  at 
the  table  with  Mrs.  Langham  and  the  major,  to 
devote  the  rest  of  the  evenmg  to  cards.  At  ten  the 
tray  came  in  with  refreshments  much  lighter  than 
were  ever  meant  to  follow  a  dinner  bad  as  his 
own  had  been  ;  but  as  the  major  had  observed, 
"suppers  were  so  bad  for  the  digestion."  At 
half-past  ten,  candles  were  brought  in,  and 
"we  breakfast  punctually  at  eight  "was  for- 
mally announced  by  Mrs.  Langham. 

To  bed  he  went— hungry,  weary,  but  not  the 
least  sleepy;  and  he  lay  awake,  thinking  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  return  to  London  the  next 
morning.  He  was  the  last  to  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  for  he  had  divers  misgivings  respecting  a 
tite-a-tHe  with  Fanshawe,  who  he  saw  at  once 
had  that  worst  bump  developed  that  can  adorn 
the  head  of  a  bore— viz.,  long  story-tellative- 
ness. 

He  entered :  MissLangham's  face  was  again 
hidden  by  the  ufh  ;  but  he  had  a  side  view  of 
"  that  odious  crop."  M^.  Langham  enquired, 
with  old-fashioned  politeness,  how  he  had 
passed  the  night ;  so  did  the  major.  "  Saw  no 
ghosts?"  and  forwith  recommenced  of  "a  most 
curious,  I  may  say  unaccountable  thing  which 
happened  to  roe  when  I  was  a  boy."  It  was 
long  enough  the  previous  evening ;  but  at  break- 


fast  it  was  interminable,  being  ever  and  anon 
interrupted  by  ^onsfuU  of  egg ;  "  An  egg  is  very 
light;  T  alwaysjeat  one  at  breakfast ;  "  and  by 
slices  of  toast,  accompanied  with  "  Never  touch 
new  bread ;  but  toaat  is  easily  digested."  A 
light,  however,  was  thrown  on  tbe  motive  of  their 
visit ;  for  Horace  was  evidently  atuc  ^eiiies  sotns 
with  Caroline  langham. 

After  breakfast,  all  looked  towards  the  win- 
dows ;  but  the  rain  was  pitiless,  and  the  sky  was 
of  that  sombre  and  unbroken  dullness  whrcfa 
bespeaks  a  whole  day's  rain,  at  least.  The 
major  challenged  Charles  to  a  game,  of  chess, 
of  which  nothing  worse  need  be  said,  than  that 
it  began  before  ten,  and  lasted  till  half-past 
four;  when,  saying  that  it  could  be  finished  the 
next  day,  his  opponent  hurried  Charley  with 
an  injunctim  to  try  axid  dress  in  time  for  din- 
ner. 

He  was  dressed  in  ample  time,  for  he  had  n^ 
motive  to  linger  on  the  duties  of  the  tealette. 
The  dinner  was  certainly  the  very  perfection  of 
a  plain  dinner,  and  to  that  Charley  chiefly 
devoted  his  attention,  taking  especial  care  not 
to  divert  Miss  Langfaanrs  attention  from 
Horace's  whispers  by  any  indiscreet  question. 
The  evening  again  came  slowly  to  its  end,  and 
as  they  were  separating  for  the  night,  Charley 
said  to  his  friend,  "  Of  course  the  least  you  can 
do  for  me  will  be  to  ask  me  to  the  wedding." 

Horace  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  poor  little 
thing,  I  suppose  I  must  take  pity  upon  her 
some  day  or  other.  One  comfort  is,  that  when 
she  is  my  wife,  she  cannot  be  so  very  fond  of 
me." 

No  man  likes  to  hear  of  the  conquest  of 
another,  and  Charley  made  no  effort  to  prolong 
the  conversation.  The  next  morning  was  bright, 
as  if  the  day  were  as  glad  as  himself  ot  tndr 
coming  departure.  He  also  most  ingeninudy 
out- manoeuvred  the  major,  by  first  approaching 
the  windovTto  admire  the  garaen ;  next  stepping 
out  upon  the  turf,  and  then  walking  off  as  fast 
as  he  could,  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  found 
till  two  o'clock,  when  the  dog-cart  was  ordered 
to  the  door.  The  day  was  delightful — the  sun- 
shine entered  into  the  spirits,  and  the  soft  warm 
air  was  freighted  with  odours  from  a  garden  pro- 
digal in  sweets. 

From  the  flower  garden  he  wandered  into  a 
little  wilderness  which  communicated  with  an 
orchard.  Charles  paused  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire the  cherry-trees,  covered  with  fruit,  whose 
yellowish  green  was  just  beginning  to  wear  a 
tinge  of  red  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun  ;  when 
suddenly  he  espied  the  major— gun  in  hand. 
He  then  remembered  that  he  had  been 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  sparrows  at 
breakfast.  The  morning  was  too  lovely  to 
waste  on  stoi;ies  of  "  When  I  was  a 
little  boy;"  so  he  darted  behind  a  tree,  and 
prepared  to  make  his  escape  unseen.  Now, 
whether  his  stir  among  the  branches  disturbed 
the  birds,  or  whether  the  major  thought  he  had 
carried  his  gun  quite  long  enough  without  dis- 
charging it,  we  know  not ;  but  at  that  moment 
he  fired.  Charley  received  the  shot  in  his  leg, 
and,  stumbling  against  a  tree,  struck  his  head 
with  such  viotence,  that  he  fell  stunned  on  the 
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poani  When  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
Mffliejml«d,  with  a  gentleman  at  his  elbow, 
WW  alhwed  no  one  but  himself  to  speak. 

On  this  part  of  our  narrative  we  need  not  dwell 
—outthe  unfortunate  vistorwas  confined  fora  week 
tohisbed.  The  fever  under  which  he  suffered 
nnoered  even  an  attempt  to  move  him  danger- 
ms;  but  before  the  week  was  over,  he  had 
jetaied  to  think  Mrs.  Langham  the.  kindest  old 
aI^  world ;  and  the  major  was  to  be  en- 
oiueQ,  now  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  more 
than  five  words  at  a  time.  He  had  also  dis- 
covered that  Miss  Langham  had  a  low  sweet 
Twce,  and  the  light  step  of  a  slyph.  He  was 
prmounced  equal  to  sitting  up  for  a  few  hours ;  it 
IS  almost  worth  while  to  be  an  invalid  for  the 
sake  of  that  permission. 

"  We  placed  you  in  this  room  at  Caroline's 
SD^gestion,"  said  Mrs.  Langham ;  "  it  is  the  one 
whieb  she  occupies,  and  opens  into  her  own 
httle  morning  room.  As  she  very  justly  ob- 
served,  you  '_could  then  have  change,  the 
moment  it  was  needed,  without  any  fatigue." 

Acc<miingly  he  was  wheeled  on  a  sofa  into  the 
adjoinine  apartment,  and  left  for  a  little  to 
recover  from  the  exertion,  with  an  assurance  that 
she  and  her  niece  would  soon  be  with  him. 
Charley  took  the  opportuni^  of  looking  about 
him  ;  and  the  survey  veiy  much  raised  Miss 
Langham  in  his  estimation.   There  was  a  pretty 
and  well-fumished  bookcase  :  he  read  the  titles 
on    the  hacks  of  several,  and  perceived  both 
French  and  Italian  authors  mingled  with  the 
English.   A  number  of  engravings  hung  pn  the 
walls,  all  chosen  with  reference  to  their  subjects, 
all  of  which  had  a  little  touch  of  sentiment.  Some 
fresh  flowers,  grouped  as  only  those  who  have  an 
eye  for  colours  can  group  them,  were  upon  the 
taple,  and  a  basket  of  choice  plants  was  in  the 
window  ;  a  harp  rested  in  a  recess  by  the  piano  j 
in   short,  nothing  was  wanting  that  Charles 
^^med  essential  in  a  lady's  room.    He  was  not 
i«l  long  to  his  meditations,  his  hostess  and  her 
niece  re-appeared>  and  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
a  veiypl^sant  conversation. 

Mrs.  Langham  was  called  suddenly  away,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  pause,  broken  by 
Charles  asking  the  young  lady  "  If  she  had  any 
friends  that  were  musical  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Caroline.  "Indeed  we  have 
very  few  neighbours  ;  my  aunt  has  outlived  most 
of  her  friends,  and  is  reluctant  to  make  new  ones. 
We  see  few  strangers,  excepting  an  acquaintance 
whom  Horace  now  and  then  brings  down — or 
some  old  companions  of  ray  uncle." 

There  was  something  m  the  familiar  appel- 
lation "  Horace"  that  jarred  on  Charley's  ear, 
and  there  was  another  pause;  after  which  he 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say  than,  "  Mr. 
Langham  is  a  very  agreeable  young  man  !  " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  r^ued  his  companion 
coldly. 

Charles  tried  to  get  a  glance  at  her  face,  but 
it  was  hidden  by  the  curls  which  fell  forward  as 
she  bent  over  her  knitting. 

"And  very  witty,"  continued  Montague. 

"Nay,"  said  Caroline,  "theie  I  cannot  agree 
Vith  you.  Ridicule  is  not  wit.  He  is  amusmg, 
for  he  goes  a  great  deal  into  society,  and  retails 


all  he  there  collects  ;  but  I  never  heard  him  make 
an  original  remark  in  my  life." 

"  He  seems,  however,  a  great  favourite  of 
yours,"  exclaimed  the  invalid  nastily. 

"Ah,  well,"  returned  the  young  lady,  "  I  dD 
not  wish  to  undervalue  your  friend — I  see  yon,  are- 
half  affronted — but  a  ^vourite  of  mine  my  cousin 
never  was,  nor  ever  can  be.  He  is  far  too 
selfish." 

Charles  felt  a  most  ungenerous  sensation  of 
pleasure,  which  however  he  checked,  and  mag- 
nanimously resolved  to  change  the  subject. 

"  I  wonder  at  seeing  a  hkrp  and  piano,"  said 
he,  "  as  you  say  you  nave  no  musical  friends." 

"  I  do  not  keep  them,"  replied  Caroline  laugh- 
ing, "  for  my  friends,  but  for  myself.'* 

' '  But  of  what  use  are  they  to  you  ?  "  asked  the 
invalid. 

"  Not  of  much  use  certainly,  but  a  great  deal 

of  pleasure." 

"Pleasure!  what  pleasure  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  may  not  be  fond  of  music,  but  I  am." 

"  Still,  as  you  do  not  play,  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  use  ot  the  instruments  ?  " 

"  But  I  do  play,"  interrupted  Caroline. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Charley,  "  you  told  me  the 
first  evening  that  you  did  not  play." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  you  meant  whist." 

Montague  almost  sprang  from  the  sofa. 

"  Dear  Miss  Langham,  I  am  so  passionately 
fond  of  music  ;  do  pray  put  by  your  knitting  ana 
let  us  have  some." 

"  With  pleasure  if  it  will  keep  you  quiet." 

So  saying,  with  equal  grace  and  simplicity, 
she  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  after  a  sweep- 
ing prelude  began  to  sing  an  Italian  bacarolle. 

The  light  fell  on  her  face,  which  was  turned 
towards  her  listener,  who  perceived  for  the  first 
time  how  pretty  it  was.  He  had  never  looked  at 
her  before. 

Need  we  say  any  more  ?  A  fair  young  girl 
singing  sweetly,  and  a  wounded  cavalier  con- 
valescent. They  were  betrothed  before  the  week 
was  out. 

"You  must  let  me  speak  to  your  aunt,  dear,*' 
said  Charley  the  next  morning. 

"My  dear  aunt!"  said  Caroline  blushing 
one  of  those  sweet  blushes  which  so  soon  for- 
sake the  cheek;  "  you  must  not  mind  a  Dttle 
opposition  at  first." 

"She  favours  Horace  then?"^ 

"Certainly  not,"  but  colouring  still  more 
deeply,  "your  want  of  fortune  " 

"  My  want  of  fortune  !  "  cried  Charley,  "  why, 
I  am  all  but  a  millionaire." 

The  matter  was  soon  explained.  Horace  had 
brought  his  friend  down  half  as  a  convenience,  or 
foil,  and  to  prevent  any  danger  had  represented 
him  as  poor.  All  mistakes,  however,  were  now 
soon  cleared  up.  Settlements,  diamonds,  and 
all  the  etceteras  were  arranged  with  alt  possible 
despatch,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  were 
soon  announced  as  the  "happy  pair  gone  during 
the  honeymoon  to  Paris."'  The  only  regret 
heard  on  the  subject  was  one  expressed  by 
Horace  Langham — "  Very  provoking  a,  man 
may  not  marry  his  aunt.  Now  that  Caroline  is 
so  well  provided  for,  my  aunt  is  a  speculation 
well  worm  consideration."  A.  S.  . 
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IDENTITY  OF  LIVING  PERSONS. 

[AMILY "  likeness  is  a  thing  of  or- 
dinary occurrence  :theonlywonderis, 
that  it  is  not  oftener  earned  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  confound  identity. 
Instances,  however,  are  occasionally 
met  with  where  two  brothers  are  so  alike  as  to 
defy  distinction.  The  following  case,  related  by 
Risdon  in  his  "History  of  Devon,"  is  worth 
quoting  for  its  singularity :  ' '  Nicholas  and 
Andrew  Tremayne  were  twins  and  younger  sons 
of  Thomas  Tremayne  Esq.  of  Cullorcumbe  in  this 
county.  They  were  so  like  in  all  their  linea- 
ments, so  equal  in  stature,  so  coloured  in  hair,  and 
of  such  resemblance  in  face  and  gesture,  that 
they  could  not  be  known  the  one  from  the  other- 
no,  not  by  their  parents,  brethren  or  sisters,  but 
privately  by  some  secret  mark,  or  openly  by 
wearing  some  several  coloured  riband^  or  the 
like,  which  in  sport  they  wouldsometimes  change 
to  make  trial  of  thtir  friends'  judCTient,  which 
would  often  occasion  many  roirthnil  mistakes. 
Yet  somewhat  more  strange  it  was,  that  tfacy 
agreed  in  mind  and  affection  as  much  as  in  body ; 
for  what  one  loved  the  other  desired ;  so,  on  the 
contrary,  the  loathing  of  the  one  was  the  dis- 
liking of  the  other.  Yea,  such  a  consideration 
of  inbred  power  and  sympathies  was  in  their 
natures,  that  if  Nicholas  was  sick  and  grieved, 
Andrew  felt  the  like  pain,  though  they  were  far 
distant  and  remote  n:om  each  other ;  this,  too, 
without  any  intelligence  to  either  party.  And 
what  is  further  observable,  if  Andrew  was  merry, 
Nicholas  was  so  affected,  although  in  different 
places,  which  they  could  not  long  endure  to  be, 
for  they  ever  desired  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
wake  together.  So  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 
In  the  year  1564  they  both  served  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  where  they  diflfered  indeed,  in  outward 
circumstances,  one  being  a  captain  of  horse,  the 
other  a  private  soldier.  Being  both  to  the  last 
degree  brave,  they  put  themselves  into  posts  of 
the  greatest  hazard.  At  length  one  of  the 
brothers  was  slain,  and  the  other  instantly 
stepped  into  his  place,  and  there  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  no  persuasion  being  able  to  remove  him, 
be  ^so  was  slain." 

But  not  only  individuals  of  the  same  family, 
but  other  persons  no  way  related  have  borne 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  each  other.  I 
shall  not  waste  your  time  in  recounting  any  of 
the  old  stories  to  be  met  with  in  books  relative 
to  this  subject— many  of  them  bodering'  on  fable ; 
but  I  may  cite  a  few  instances  which  have  a 
more  immediate  medico-legal  import.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Douglas  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape of  being  tried  for  his  life  some  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  likeness  he  bore  to 
one  Page  a  noted  highwayman.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  the  positive  oath  of  a 
person  whom  Page  had  robbed. 

Mr.  Amos  reUtes  a  remarkable  case  which 
occurred  under  his  own  observation  at  Warwick 
a  few  years  ago.  "  A  man  was  indicted  for 
burglary,  accompanied  by  great  violence  and 
cruelty;  the  prisoner's  person  was  identified 
by  the  woman  whose  house  was  robbed,  and 


who  described  particularly  the  clothes  he  had 
on;  Being  told  that  the  prisoner's  life  depended 
on  the  evidence  she  was  giving  as  to  his 
identity,  the  witness  turned  round  towards  the 
box,  and  having  surveyed  the  prisoner^  veiy 
deliberately  for  some  minutes,  said  '  that  is  the 
man.'  On  this  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Birmingham  police  said,  that  he  thought  she 
was  mistaken,  and  that  she  had  been  deceive]} 
by  the  appearance  of  another  prisoner,  who  had 
had  sentence  passed  upon  him  the  day  before  for 
another  bun^uiry,  very  like  this  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  was  led  to  think  so,  as  well 
as  from  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  two 
persons  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the  dress 
the  woman  described  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  worn  by  the  other  man  ;  whereas  the  prisoner, 
who  was  a  bad  character,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
never  wore  such  a  dress.  The  other  man  was 
then  produced  in  court,  and  the  likeness  apoear- 
in^r  very  remarkable,  the  ^uty  acquitted  the 
pnsoner ;  though  at  one  penod  of  the  trial  no-  . 
body  thought  that  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  the  prisoner  escaping  being  executed.  (Medi- 
cal Gazette,  Vol  Vlfl.,  p.  365). 

Cases  are  very  numerous  illustrative  of  the 
mode  in  which  identity  of  the  living  has  been 
contested  and  ascertained.  One  or  two  of  these 
I  may  cite  for  you  by  way  of  example.  The 
first  is  that  of  Baronet— a  remarkable  case  from 
the  "Causes  dl^bres^*  frequently  quoted,  and 
which  for  that  reason  t  shall  despatch  briefly. 

Remi  Baronet  was  born  in  the  year  1717.  in  the 
diocese<of  Rheims.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
left  his  home  to  seek  a  livelihood,  and  it  was  not 
till  twenty-two  years  afterwards  that  he  returned 
to  his  native  viUage  to  look  after  some  property 
which  he  had  heard  he  was  entitled  to.  In  the 
meantime  his  sister,  the  widow  Lamort,  was  in 
possession ;  she  ^puted  the  claim  of  the  new 
comer — denied  that  he  was  her  brother — and 
charged  him  with  being  an  in>postor.  She  went 
further.  There  was  a  man  in  tne  neighbourhood 
whose  son  was  absent  for  many  years.  The 
woman  Lamort,  through  the  agency  of  her  next 
friend  succeeded  in  persuading  this  man  that 
Baronet  was  his  son,  and  he  was  induced  to  recog- 
nise the  claimant.  Babilot  was  the  name  of  the 
old  man  who  claimed  Baronet  for  his  son.  In 
short,  the  widow  conducted  her  plot  so  cleverly, 
that  the  unfortunate  Baronet  was  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  life  as  an  impostor. 

On  passing  through  Pans  on  his  way  to  the 
place  of  punishment  ne  was  visited  eagerly  by  the 
^ster  of  the  younger  Babilot,  the  man  who  he 
was  supposed  to  be.  But  the  woman,  the 
moment  she  saw  him,  denied  that  he  was  her 
brother ;  he  was  a  much  older  man,  ^e  said ; 
nor  was  he  as  tail  as  her  brother  nor  so  weu 
made.  However,  two  years  of  the  sentence  ex- 
pired in  the  labour  of  the  galleys,  when  at  length 
people  began  to  think  that  it  was  possible  the 
decision  had  been  too  hasty.  An  order  for  the 
revision  of  the  sentence  was  procured,  and  the 
medico-legal  investigation  of  the  matter  was 
committed  to  the  celebrated  Louis.  He,  upon 
examining  the  evidence  on  all  sides,  found  ttiat 
there  were  five  capital  points  of  ^stinction  be* 
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tween  the  two  men.  i.  Baronet,  the  rightful 
dainant,  if  he  were  forthcoming,  should  be  sixty* 
lixjars  old,  andtheyearsof  theconvictappeared 
to  amoant  to  that  number  (here  you  will  wserve 
that  the  point  of  an  was  the  Brst  Uken  into 
aCGOoit),  while  BabiTot  should  be  no  more  than 
isr^-uz.  2.  Balnlot  was  a  straight,  handsome 
mao,  and  had  been  a  soldier.  Baronet  was  round 
diooldered,  and  not  much  above  five  feet  high, 

3.  It  was  known  that  Babilot  had  a  birth 
mark  on  his   thigh,  this  Baronet   had  not. 

4.  Baronet  was  lame,  had  clumsy  feet.^nd  large 
ancles;  Babilot  was  just  the  reverse.  And  5. 
Both  Baronet  and  Babilot  were  known  to  have 
scars  on  their  cheeks  and  throat,  but  Baronet, in 
addition,  had  one  on  his  eye-brow,  which  corres- 
ponded  with  the  appearance  of  the  convict. 

The  consequence  of  this  well  conducted  en- 
qniiy  was  that  an  act  was  passed  to  reverse  the 
sentence  of  the  condemned  claimant ;  the  widow 
was  deprived  of  the  property,  and  Baronet  was 
xeinstated  in  ail  his  rights  as  a  good  citizen. 

The  newspapers  of  a  few  years  since  contai  ned  a 
short  account  of  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  in 
some  fe^»ects  something  like  that  just  quoted. 
A  man  was  hanged  some  years  ago  as  Daniel 
Savage,  for  murder.  The  brother  of  the  victim 
was  the  only  witness  to  identify  the  accused, 
and  his  evidence  was  vague.  He  had  ob- 
served a  cut  on  the  cheek  of  the  mur- 
derer, and  there  was  found  one  on  the  chin  of  the 
prisoner.  After  sentence,  up  to  the  last  moment 
the  convict  persisted  in  declaring  his  innocence. 
It  appears  that  the  real  name  of  this  person  was 
Edmund  Pine — that  he  was  subject  to  epileptic 
fits— and  was  of  weak  mind.  Vt  hen  apprehended 
axkd  examined  before  the  magistrates  he  was 
asked  whether  he  was  Daniel  Savage;  he  an- 
swered "  Yes,"  and  gave  the  same  answer  to 
evexT  qnestton  put  to  him.  Furthermore,  as  in 
the  Baronet  case,  the  sister  of  the  teal  Daniel 
Savage  was  admitted  to  see  the  prisoner  when  in 
his  cell  under  sentence  of  death,  but  on  seeing 
him  she  immediately  exclaimed  that  that  was  not 
herlHother. 

Foder£  relates  a  curious  case,  which  shows  how 
cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  admitting  even  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses  under  certam  circum* 
stances.  Two  soldiers  who  were  drunk  got  into 
a  scuffle  with  some  townspeople  in  the  street ; 
one  of  them  presently  left  the  ground,  and  his 
companion  who  remained  happened  to  kill  a  man. 
Both  soldiers  were  taken  up,  and  a  number  of  eye- 
witnesses  designated  as  the  murderer  the  man  who 
inthdrew.  Justice  was  unable  to  come  at  the 
truth ;  yet  the  alleged  murderer  was  condemned  to 
be  executed,  and  would  have  been  so,  had  not  the 
jnisoners,  in  their  respective  hopes  of  obtaining 
mercy,  where  there  was  so  strUcing  a  want  of 
postuve  and  consecutive  evidence,  confessed 
themselves  which  was  the  real  crimioal. 


A  SUAXX  boy  in  Maine  listended  demurely  to 
the  stoty  o  Samson's  ^ng  the  fire  brands  to  the 
tails  of  n>  »es,  and  then  sending  them  through  the 
PhUisdne's  com,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
narrative  asked  innocently,  "Auntie,  ^  it 
pop?" 


LORD   DACRE    OF  GILSLAND: 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  ■ 


By  miss  STEWART. 
Author  of**  Cloister  Legends,'*  etc.,  etc, 

CHAPTER  :SXm.-rContinued.J 


O,  my  lord !  "  said  Westmoreland, 
rising  with  warmth  at  the  remarks 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
I  "  no,  let  us  not  because  by  a 
'  fault,  a  cowardice  not  our  own,  we 
have  &iled  in  a  noble  enterprise-" let  us  not  our- 
selves  debase  the  digni^  of  those  motives  which 
firat  led  us  to  the  field.  Our  object  I  had  tbaught, 
mine  at  least  I  know,  was  the  liberation  of  the 
Royal  Mary,  the  raising  up  of  God's  own  ruined 
altar,  the  debasement  of  those  parasites  who 
have  long  lorded  it  over  the  land,  and  the  res- 
toration to  its  former  influence,  of  a  nobility  now 
newly  created  like  the  summer  flies,  but  with 
hearts  warmed  with  illustrious  blood  to  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  humanity.  Such,  my  Lord 
of  Northumberland,  were  my  motives,  such,  until 
now,  have  I  esteemed  yours." 

"And  such,  noble  Nevil,  were  my  motives, 
too,"  said  the  elder  Norton.  "Shame  on  us,  if 
because  we  are  overtaken  by  misfortune  we  pal- 
ter with  each  other,  and^  deny,  even  among  our- 
selves, those  motives  which  led  us  to  take  arm* 
against  the  tyrannical  and  ursurped  authority  of 
Elizabeth." 

*'And  what? "said  the  Eari  of  Westmore- 
land, with  still  greater  vehemence,  *'  what  is  the 
design  which  induces  our  noble  colleague  thus  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  our  iU-foted  enterprise  I 
Does  he  mean  thereby  to  mollify  the  wrath  of 
Elizabeth  ?  It  were  as  easy  to  soothe  the  tigress 
when  robbed  of  her  young.  Away  then  with 
such  shallow  pretexts,  which  h:id  been  unheard 
of  had  our  emirts  been  attended  with  success." 

"  I  should  be  as  loth  as  thyself,  proud  Nevil," 
said  Earl  Percy  with  equal  violence,  "  from 
stooping  to  mollify  with  base  equivocattons,  the 
intemperate  fiiry  of  Etixabeth.  It  was  never  a 
custom  of  my  race  to  kiss  the  rod  which  they 
bad  sought  to  break ;  it  were  an  easier  task  to 
bend  my  head  to  the  axe  than  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Tudor  and  her  parasites.  Yet  do  I  maintain  my 
former  assertion ;  too  much  precipitancy  has 
there  been  in  our  measures.  We  might  have 
been  assured  that  our  forces  could  not  contend 
against  those  of  the  queen ;  it  had  been  well  at 
least  to  wait  for  the  promised  assistance  from 
Alva.  And  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we 
linger  here  to  witness  tamely  those  who  had 
rallied  round  our  standard  daily  deserting  it  to 
rank  themselves  beneath  the  banner  of  our  foes  ? 
Shall  we  stay  patiently  to  be  taken  like  the  silly 
birds  in  the  net  of  the  fowler  ?— are  we  to  linger 
till  the  forces  of  Hnnsdon  and  Sussex  encircle  us 
on  all  sides  ?  To  my  "udgment  at  least  there  ap- 
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pears  remaining  but  a  single  course  :  bitter  is  it 
to  pursue,  and  with  bitterness  of  heart  do  I  pro- 
pose it.  For  present  safety  we  must  provide  by 
flight;  may  future  time  yet  yield  to  us  the  hour 
which  may  avenge  our  wrongs," 

"Flight!"  cried  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

is  such  the  council  of  the  Percy  ?  " 

"  Peace,  my  children,"  interposed  Father 
Cuthbert.  "Preserve  at  least  the  blessings  of 
concord  among  yourselves.  It  was  not  for  me, 
whQn  the  axe  hung  supended  by  a  thread  over 
your  necks,  it  was  not  for  me  to  discourage  any 
measure  which  might,  even  by  a  possibility, 
preserve  you  from  the  tlireateoea  danger.  But, 
alas  1 1  may  now  say  that  the  result  of  your 
enterprise,  evil  though  it  be,  is  onlyevil  aslappre- 
hended.  Why  should  harsh  and  bitter  terms  be 
bandied  among  you ;  had  others  beea  true  to 
you,  even  as  ye  have  been  to  each  other,  very 
different  had  been  your  condition  now.  Impose 
not  the  blame  of  this  ill  success  upon  yourself, 
but  upon  those  who  are  the  very  recreants  of 
their  own  fatUi,  whose  stubborn  and  unworthy 
love  of  self  leaves  their  brethren  in  that  faith  to 

Eerish  by  the  halter  and  the  sword,  while  they 
ug  themselves  in  a  sluggish  security,  or,  yet 
worse,  lend  their  aid  to  strengthen  that  power  by 
which  you  foil.  Thus  did  I  surmise  that  you 
would  DC  abandoned  in  the  hour  of  your  ut- 
most need ;  yet  I  blame  you  not  that  ye  hoped 
for  other  results  than  such  abandonment.  If 
there  be  not  ten  gentlemen  in  these  counties  who 
are  not  of  the  ancient  faith,  who  indeed  that 
knew  them  not  as  well  as  I  do,  could  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  tendered  their 
swords  to  her  who  oppressed  that  faith,  and 
turned  them  against  those  brethren  who  sought 
to  uphold  it  at  deadly  peril  to  themselves.  " 

Something  more  of  calmness  was  induced 
among  the  disputants  by  these  remarks  of  Cuth- 
bert, the  justice  of  which  none  present  could  dis- 
pute. After  much  debate  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  no  better  course  remained  than  for  the 
leaders  in  the  rising  to  depart  with  all  possible 
speed  for  Scotland,  and  seek  for  shelter  among 
the  border  clans,  the  tried  and  enthusiastic  par- 
tisans of  the  ill-fated  Mary.  The  elder  Norton, 
when  this  measure  was  resolved  upon,  wrung  his 
hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  his  son, 
Marmaduke  had  a  few  minutes  before  left  the 
council  chamber.  Various  preliminaries  were 
now  adjusted ;  the  soldiers,  who  had  yet  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause,  were^  to  be  disbanded,  and 
recommended  to  return  with  all  speed  to  their 
respective  homes.  A  body  of  five  hundred  horse 
was  to  be  retained  to  escort  the  fugitives,  and  if 
they  themselves  willed  it,  to  accompany  them 
to  Scotland.  At  this  point  of  the  conversation 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and 
Lord  Dacre  appeared,  accompanied  by  Marma- 
duke Norton.  Some  excitement  was  ^sible  in 
tbe  countenances  of  botb.  Lord  Dacre  had  rid- 
den long  and  hard,  and  had  just  arrived  at 
Durham.  He  was  half  armed,  wearing  a  cuir- 
ass and  head  piece  of  polished  steel ;  a  mantle 
of  scarlet  cloth  lined  wiUi  fiir  was  thrown,  in  the 
Spanish  fashion  across  his  shoulder.  With  a 
firm  but  hasty  step  he  ai^proached  the  council 
table ;  and  Blandie  Norton,  as  she  looked  up, 


perceived  his  brow  contracted  to  a  frown,  and 
darkened  by  a  glow  either  of  anger  or  surprise. 
Silence  fell  upon  the  lately  warm  speakers,  and 
they  seemed  almost   to    shrink  beneath  the 

Eiercing  eye  of  Leonard  Dacre :  the  silence  was 
roken  Dy  himself. 

"  Is  it  true,  my  gentle  friends  ?  Can  it  be  that 
without  one  more  effort  for  the  right  cause,  ye 
have  resolwd  to  flee  before  the  forces  bf  the 
tyrant  Tudor  ?  Speak,  noble  Westmoreland  and 
loyal  Percy,  say  that  our  Marmaduke  did  not 
hear  aright,  but  not  tlutt  ye  are  thus  inconstant 
to  yoiu^lves." 

"Illustrious  friend,"  said  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, "valiant  and  nerer  daunted  Dacre, 
think  us  not  so  unwortiiy  of  our  owo  names,  or 
of  association  with  your  generous  spirit,  that  on 
aught  but  a  stem  necessity  we  would  abandon 
that  cause  to  which  we  have  allied  ourselves  at 
so  dear  a  price.  But  you,  perhaps,  have  yet  to 
leam  how  we  have  been  deserted,  how  left  to 
brave  with  scarce  a  hand  in  our  behalf  those  ac- 
cumulated forces  which  are  now  marching' 
against  us.  It  were  foolhardiness  and  not 
bravery  to  linger  here." 

"Nay,"  answered  Leonard  Dacre,  "I  have 
heard  it  all.  Before  I  met  my  friend  Marma- 
duke, I  heard  how  the  recreants,  miscalled  of  our 
faith,  had  deserted  your  standard  to  flock  round 
that  of  the  usurper.  That  such  might  possibly 
be  the  event  of  our  summons  for  their  assistance, 
you  may  remember  that  I  foretold.  But  I,  my 
lord,  relied  less  than  you  did  upon  their  aid,  and 
more  upon  the  energy  of  our  own  efforts.  Ah, 
too  well  do  I  know  them,  even  prompt  to  aid  the 
winning  side.  Oh,  dear  friends,  believe  the 
advice  which  I  now  offer  is  less  desperate  than  it 
seems  :  let  your  banners  on  the  morrow  spread 
boldly  to  the  breeze — gather  around  them  that 
brave  remnant  of  your  forces  who  yet  abide  by 
you,  who  will  do  so  even  unto  death.  Each 
single  hand  in  such  a  gallant  host  shall  equal 
three  among  the  mercenary  troops  of  Elizabeth — 
they  who  fight  only  for  fear,  for  plunder,  or  for 
pay.  By  such  a  vigorous  proceeding  you  may 
yet  intercept  the  army  of  Sussex  ere  he  is  jmned 
by  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  and  what  though  your 
forces  be  still  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers  to  his,  fear  not.  There  is  a  price  above 
numbers  in  the  valour  of  those  who  yet  abide  by 
our  cause,  and  the  spirits  of  heroes  will  animate 
them  all.  More  than  life  would  I  stake  upon  the 
risk  that,  thus  opposed,  the  hirelings  of  Sussex 
would  fall  like  ripe  com  beneath  the  hand  of  the 
reaper.  Then  should  you  see  of  what  material 
they  are— these  spaniels  cringing  to  the  hand 
which  strikes — these  sycophants  of  bloated 
power.^  Let  but  success  attend  your  arms,  dear 
lords,  in  one  brief,  brilliant  action,  and  then  these 
slaves,  these  idolaters  of  authority,  no  matter  by 
what  means  acquired  or  possessed,  will  discover 
the  justice  of  your  cause.' ' 
.  A  murmur  arose  as  Lord  Dacre  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  anxiously  did  he  gaze  around  the  circle, 
confident  as  he  was  in  t^e  belief  that  such  a  bold 
efEbrt  as  that  which  he  advised  mi^ht  yet  redeem 
them  all.  But  the  dissentient  voices  prevailed ' 
The  earls  would  not  risk  an  action  with  the 
superior  army  of  Sussex,  and  the  flight  into 
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Scotland  was  again  insisted  on.   Sorrow  and' 
indignation  now  struggled  for  a  mastery  in  the 
expressive  countenance  of  Leonard  Dacre. 

"Alas,  ill-fated  Mary  I"  he  exclaimed,  "on 
what  a  qtncksand  dost  thou  rest  thy  foot.  And 
you  too,  rash  lords,  pause  even  for  your  own 
sakes,  if  not  for  hers ;  remember  that  you  are 
already  as  much  destroyed  as  you  maybe  while 
preserving  life.  Strike  again,  if  but  for  the  credit 
of  your  race.  Leave  not  the  rich  land  of  your  in- 
heritance a  prey  to  the  upstart  and  the  stranger. 
If  Elizabeth  gam  the  victory,  let  her  feel  that  it 
was  duu^  bou^t." 

"  It  is  in  rain.  Lord  Dacre, said  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  "^rour sanguine  temper  creates 
hope  where  none  exists,  to  attempt  resistance  is 
to  offer  our  lives  as  well  as  our  lands  to  glut  the 
vengeance  of  the  queen." 

"Then,"  said  Lord  Dacre,  "I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you,  my  lord,  retieat  from  this  enter* 
prise." 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  earl. 

"Then,"  returned  Lord  Dacre;  looking  round 
the  circle,  '*  is  there  yet  in  this  fair  company  one 
^ntleman  who  will  strike  a  blow  for  honour  and 
Qaeen  Mary,  or  must  I  alone  lead  my  brave 
borderers  to  the  charg;e  ?" 

"Not  alone,  valiant  Dacre,*'  said  young 
Hatmaduke  Norton,  pressing  yet  closer  to  his 
friend. 

"Notalone,"  Tespondedthe  old  man  and  the 
rest  of  his  brave  sons. 

Many  more  of  the  knights  and  gentleman  pro- 
fessed their  determination,  since  ue  earls  would 
not  proceed  farther  in  the  affair,  to  abide  by  the 
standard  of  Lord  Dacre. 

"God  help  you,  my  children,"  said  Father 
CnStbert,  "I  fear  this  will  be  but  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  life.'* 

It  was  now  proposed  by  Leonard  Dacre  that 
Blanche  Norton,  with  the  ladies  of  those  gentle- 
mea  who  had  determined  with  him  still  tn  oppose 
the  power  of  Elizabeth,  should,  with  the  Countess 
Percy  and  Nevil,  retire  into  Scotland  till  the 
event  was  decided.  This  proposal  was  relished 
bjr  none,  and  most  vehement^  opposed  by  the 
commonly  gentle  Blanche,  to  whom  a  separation 
from  her  husband  appeared  as  an  evil  for  greater 
than  any  other  which  she  could  by  any  possibility  en< 
cooQter.  It  was  when  she  furst  advanced  with 
these  remonstrances  that  Lord  Dacre,  casting 
las  ejres  more  curiously  over  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  circle,  marked  the  absence  of  one  face  fairer 
hx  than  all.  It  was  then,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
bei  teats,  tha,t  Blanche  made  known  to  him  the 
strange  manner  in  which  Gertrude  Harding  had 
been  tmn  away ;  but  when  he  really  understood 
that  no  trace  could  be  obtained  of  uie  abductors 
of  the  maiden,  an  almost  convulsive  expression 
of  agony  and  alarm  agitated  his  features,  he 
meditated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  whispered 
to  Bhocfae  Oat  he  thought  he  had  surmised  the 
auhor  of  tbe  ontrage. 

"  Alas,  alas,  poor  naiden,  sweet  and  innocent 
naidtnl"  he  exdtadnwd,  half  unconsciously, 
"woe  was  tiw  day  ^en  I  mixed  thee  with 
matters  beyond  diy  state ;  safe  wast  thou  in  thy 
tmUness,  and  now  I  who  have  so  eadangered 
uwe,  may  scarcely  hope  to  save." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  light  of  awinter  momingwas  just  beginning 
to  break  into  the  prison  cell  of  Bertha  Allen  ;  for 
many  weeks  had  she  been  the  wretched  inmate  of 
that  prison,  and  she  had  now  been  for  three  days 
under  sentence  of  death. 

She  had  been  doomed  as  a  traitress  to  the 
queen,  in  having  for  some  trme  before  she  dis- 
closed it  had  knowledge  of  the  projected  rising  in 
the  North.  During  her  imprisonment  and  on 
her  trial  Bertha  had  looked  in  vain  for  her  power- 
ftil  admirer  to  shield  her  from  the  fierce  penal- 
ties of  the  law.  More  than  once,  indeed,  he  bad 
been  present  during  her  examinations,  present 
when  she  had  quailed  under  the  keen  i^uestioning 
of  Walsingham  and  Burleigh ;  and  in  the  fond 
hope  that  he  would  yet  interfere  to  save  her,  she 
had  not  hinted  at  her  intimacy  with  him.  But 
when  hope  was  no  more — when  she  was  doomed 
to  die— then  in  the  bitterness  of  her  rage  and 
despair  she  cursed  him  as  her  destroyer,  for 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  strove  to  implicate  him 
in  her  political  offence.  Her  judges  laughed  at 
the  allegation,  and  Bertha  coiUd  not  even  gratify 
her  malice.  In  the  solitude  of  her  prison,  how- 
ever, in  the  agonies  of  the  awfiil  three  days  which 
intervened  between  her  sentence  and  its  execu- 
tian,  the  rage  of  her  spirit,  its  ardent  longing  for 
revenge,  was  subdued  in  the  desperation  of  her 
fears,  in  her  horror  at  the  near  approach  of  death, 
and  under  the  influence  of  these  fears,  and  of  this 
horror,  she  besought  her  jailor  to  convey  for  her 
a  message,  entreating  her  lover  to  visit  her  once 
more.  For  this  service  the  wretched  woman 
had  no  reward  to  offer,  for  she  had  been  stripped 
of  her  money  and  trinkets  when  first  conveyed  to 
the  prison. 

But  jailors  have  perhaps  less  flinty  hearts  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  the  miseries  of  the 
sufferer  prevailed  on  this  man  to  bear  the  desired 
message.  Nor  was  this  a  light  office  of  com- 
passion, for  the  lover  of  Bertha  was  a  proud 
and  powerful  lord,  most  like  to  tdm  a  deal  ear 
to  the  suppliant,  who  was  a  poor  man. 

Bmtha  knew  the  heart  of  her  lover  now,  and 
she  therefore  baited  her  request  with  an  assur- 
ance that  she  bad  a  secret  to  tell,  which  was  of 
importance  to  the  fate  of  John  Harding,  Ci>r8he 
knew  that  the  haughty  lord  was  interested  in  the 
destiny  of  that  old  man. 

There  was  insanity  in  Bertha's  hope ;  though 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  though  the 
moruiog  of  execution  had  arrived,  she  half 
flattered  heiself,  that  would  her  lover  but  deign  to 
visit  her  dungeon,  that  her  tears,  her  entreaties, 
might  soften  his  heart,  and  that  his  power  would 
be  even  then  all  sufi^ient  to  save  her.  Ah  !  with 
what  agony  the  miserable  woman  had  counted 
each  weary  minute  of  the  night,  with  that  fright- 
ful rapidity  did  the  prison  clock  seem  to  tell  off 
the  Sew  wKtched  hours  whidi  yet  remained  to  her 
on  earth  I  The  ligbt  of  dawn  had  now  appeared, 
and  the  heart  of  Bertha  was  torn  Iqr  a  yet  more 
harrowing  fear^hercniel  lover  would  not  come, 
he  had  denied  her  poor  and  last  request.  -In 
this  suppmttion  she  was  deceived;  an  hour 
before  the  time  appointed  for  her  execution,  she 
heard      key  grating  in  her  dugeon  door,  and. 
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her  ODce  fond  lover,  disguised  as  usual,  stood 
before  her. 

**  Ah,  srou  would  come,  I  knew,  I  knew  you 
would,  and  you  wUl  save  me  yet,  my  own  sweet 
lord  I" 

"  Poor  Bertha  I  "  said  her  lover.  "  But  what, 
what  have  you  to  tell  me  of  John  Harding  ? ' ' 

"  Only  that  I  know  no  harm  of  that  old  man  i 
indeed,  dear  lord,  my  hate  of  him  was  but  a 
mode  of  my  hatred  to  his  daughter,  and  I  only 
hated  her  for  love  of  thee." 

"And  is  this  all  ?  "  said  the  nobleman.  "Have 
you  no  proof,  no  clue  to  promise  me.  nought  that 
may  counter-balance  the  favour  which  Cecil  is 
disposed  to  show  to  the  merchant  ?  Nothing  to 
teU  which  may  bring  him,  as  you  are  now,  under 
the  severest  sentence  of  the  law  ?  Cannot  you 
furnish  me  with  some  proof  abstracted  from  your 
own  assertions,  that  he  has  had  dealings  with 
Rudolphi?"  ■  . 

"  Alas,  no  !  "  replied  Bertha.  "  Could  I  do 
so,  would  it  save  my  life  ?  " 

"It might  be  so,"  answered  her  lover  more 
coldly,  "out  I  must  have  a  proof  beyond  your 
own  assertion." 

"  Alas  I  alas  I  and  I  have  it  not,  I  have  it  not 
to  give  I "  exclaimed  Bertha,  wringing  her  hands 
In  despair.  But,  dear  lord,  it  does  not  need  that 
to  save  me  ;  a  word,  one  word  from  your  kind  lip 
would  be  I  know  enough." 

"  As  once  before  I  told  you,  youoverrate  my  in- 
fluence much,"  said  the  peer,  forcing  himself 
from  her  clasping  hands. 

"  Must  I  die,  then !  must  I  die  ? "  said  the 
woman.  "  Why  am  I  to  be  led  to  the  gibbet, 
when  the  false  foreigner,  Rudolphi,  has  es- 
caped ?  " 

" Truly  !"  replied  her  visitor;  "because  Ru- 
dolphi had  a  good  stote  of  gold,  with  which  to 
buy  the  favour  of  his  judges." 

"Will  gold  buy  safe^,  then?"  said  Bertha 
with  an  h^eric  scream.  "  Oh  cruel,  cruel,  and 
you  have  so  touch,  and  will  you  venture  none  to 
save  me  1 " 

"  Wherefore  woman  should  I  buy  thy  safe^  ?  " 
said  her  lover.  "  Hast  thou  not  done  all  that 
thy  poor  malice .  could  to  injure  me  I  Fbr  what 
end  were  designed  those  frantic  exClamatiotts, 
when  thy  stonjr  judges  sentenced  thee  to  die! 
That  a  tale  might  be  carried  to  the  jealous 
queen,  how  thy  &ir  face  had  tempted  me  some 
time  into  those  light  oaths,  she  fain  would 
think  my  Hps  have  never  whispered  save  to  herself. 
Bertha,  thou  hadst  not  been  caught  in  this  net, 
save  from  thy  own  weak  jealousy  of  Gertrude 
Harding.  Why  should  I  peril  wealth  or  name 
for  thee7  Thon  art  a  toy  of  which  I  am  wraxied 
of." 

"Then  thou  hast  come  here  not  "  gasped 

the  woman,  "not  with  one  spark  of  pity  tor  me 
in  thy  merciless  heart,  but  only  in  the  hope  that 
I  could  fomish  thee  with  proofs,  which  might  de* 
tain  John  Harding  in  that  prison  from  which 
thy  enemy,  Cecil,  rather  wills  that  he  should  be 
free?" 

" Even  so,"  replied  the  nobleman.  "lo 
truth.  Bertha,  you  overrate  my  power;  no  earthly 
friendship  may  avail  you  now.*' 


The  miserable  creature  clasped  her  hands, 
and  casting  upwards  one  look  of  imutterable 
anguish,  she  sank  without  motion  at  her  des- 
troyer's  feet ;  while  he,  sunwying  her  with  an 
expression  rather  of  satisfaction  that  he  was  re- 
leased from  her  forther  importunities,  than  of 
any  compassion  from  her  siufering,  hastily  quit- 
ted the  dungeon. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  streets  of 
London  that  da^,  for  it  was  saidthat  a  band  of  con- 
spirators who,  m  union  with  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
had  formed  a  design  upon  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
were  then  to  undergo  their  first  examination.  It 
was  understood  that  these  conspirators  were  all 
young  men  of  rank  and  birth,  and  as  it  bad  been 
also  said  that  thetr  treason  was  not  connected 
with  the  northern  rising,  a  great  curiosity  pre- 
vailed. From  all  parts  of  London  the  people 
thronged  towards  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  there 
to  loiter  about  the  gates,  each  eager  to  be  the  first 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  and  many, 
alas  I  tremblipg  with  an  ararehension  that 
among  those  names  they  might  hear  that  of 
some  beloved  friend. 

Through  this  crowd  of  people  slowly  en- 
deavourra  to  force  their  way  a  strange-looking 
old  man,  with  a  female  hanging  on  his  arm ;  but 
whether  she  was  young  or  old,  beautiful  or  the 
reverse,  her  closely-£a«n  hood  and  wrapping 
cloak  fbrbade  the  spectators  to  determine. 

Some  struggling  and  scuffling  there  was 
amongst  the  crowd,  for  it  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  curious  that  there  were  other  offenders  against 
her  grace  to  be  hanged  that  morning  at  Tynbum  ; 
and  in  the  Strand,  while  some  endeavoured  to 
force  their  way  forwards  with  all  possible  speed, 
anxious  to  be  among  the  first  who  arrived  at 
Whitehall,  others  as  pertinaciously  hurried  on  in 
the  opposite  direction,  designing  to  meet  the  un- 
fortunate convicts  at  the  top  of  the  Chepe,  whence, 
with  that  fine  taste  and  feeling  for  which  the  mob 
have  been  in  all  ages  remarkable,  they  intended 
to  accompany  them  on  their  journey  to  Tyburn. 
Though  animated  by  far  other  than  such  motives, 
the  old  man  and  the  woman  who  accompanie»l 
him  were  equally  anxious  to  see  those  prisonexs. 
They  did  not  speak,  but  the  hand  of  the  woman 
often  trembled  violently  on  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion. 

On  reaching'  the  top  of  the  Chepe,  they 
found  the  multitude  to  be  so  great  that  the  pro- 
cession to  Tyburn  had  been  interrupted.    A  i 
cavalcade,  too,   of  men  and   horses,  gaily 
caparisoned,  came  at  the  moment  rattlinff  up  , 
from  the  city,  and  loud  and  hard  words  were  j 
exchanged  between  the  people  and  the  conductwv 
of  the  convicts.   The  old  man  and  his  com-  I 
panion  had  been  forced  into  the  foremost  rank  of  ' 
the  crowd— a  position  which,  though  it  highly 
fovoured  their  design  of  seeing  the  condemned 
prisoners,  was  yet  almost  dreaded  by  the  female , 
on  account  of  its  publicity.   Of  the  {ffisoners,  Who 
were  dragged  upon  a  hurdle  along  the  Che^, 
two  were  men  sentenced,  said  the  crowd,  for  ro- 
bing on  the  highway :  the  third  was  a  female — no 
other  than  the  miserable  Bertha  Allen. 

{2b  de  eonhnued.) 
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I  THINK  YOU  CAN  ASSIST  ME. 


By  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAPTER  V. 

[OLLOWING  closely  upon  the  events 
detailei  in  a  preceding  chapter,  a 
certain  portion  of  society  was  en- 
livened by  a  whispered  report  of  a  grave  scandal. 
The  report  was  soon  after  followed  by  particulars 
that  established  its  correctness.  Lady  Charles 
Bardnnthadcioped  with  an  officer  in  the  dragoons. 
606 


For  those  who  care  for  this  sort  of  literature, 
full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  reference  to 
the  records  of  Sir  James  Hannen's  Court.  The 
wisdom  of  England  has  improved  on  God's  laws, 
and  Lady  Hardnut  was  released  from  her  bonds. 
It  is  but  fair  to  the  gallant  officer  to  ^ay  that 
as  soon  as  the  court  fees  were  settled,  he  married 
the  lady. 

Whether  she  had  been  more  sinned  against. 
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than  sinning,  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to 
a  just  Judge,  Wfaowillconsidermoiives  as  well  as 
actions. 

Anticipating  events,  Sir  Charles  Hardmit  soon 
afterwards  made  a  second  matrimonial  venture, 
and  this  time  with  more  success.  Married  to  a 
clever  woman,  a  master  of  finesse,  she  never  suc- 
ceeded better  in 'gaining  her  own  ends,  than 
when  he  was  showing  his  teeth,  as  lord  of  the 
situation.  And  so  they  pass  out  of  this  veritable 
history. 

To  the  outer  world,  there  was  little  perceptible 
difference  in  the  doings  at  Blunborough  Hall, 
after  Roger's  departure.  But  as  week  succeeded 
week,  and  no  tidings  came  of  his  movements, 
the  careful  observer  might  have  seen  a  stamp  of 
grief  upon  the  old  squire's  brow,  that  augured  a 
heart  ill  at  ease.  Fanny,  upon  her  return  from 
London,  was  struck  by  his  shrunken,  and  care 
worn  appearance,  and  with  herwontedgoodness  of 
heart,  tried  eveiy  means  in  her  power  to  rally 
his  spirits,  and  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  grief 
that  she  well  knew  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
She  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  at  the  different 
ports,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clue  to  Roger's 
destination,  but  without  success. 

With  the  squire,  Roger's  name  was  never 
mentioned,  but  Fanny  saw  that  the  secret  grief 
of  the  old  man  was  destroying  his  life,  and  she 
determined  to  make  him  speak  upon  the  subject. 

The  hunting  season  had  commenced,  and  one 
day  Fanny  succeeded  in  bringing  back  some  of 
the  old  animation  into  his  face,  by  expatiating 
upon  the  merits  of  his  favourite  mare,  Meg 
Merriles.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  meet 
of  the  hounds  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  hall. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  Fanny  looked  upon  the 
assemblage,  and  quietly  said  to  the  squire,  as  if 
communing  with  her  own  thoughts:  "We  duly 
w'ant  Roger  here  to  make  this  a  thoroughly 
happy  day." 

The  old  man's  face  flushed,  and  then  became 
deadly  pale,  as  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes  ;  "  Ah ! 
my  dear,  we  shall  never  see  him  again,  the 
poor  boy  is  dead.  I  have  had  that  conviction  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  no  use  holding  out  hopes.  I 
knew  him  so  well,  he  has  the  Katon  blood ;  it  is 
humiliating,  but  what  have  I  to  do  now  with 
pride?  ft^  only  glory  is  extinguished,  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  humiliating  to  admit  it.  The 
Katons  are  strong  in  anger,  but  weak,  and 
unstable  as  water,  as  soon  as  the  anger  is  past. 
Roger  r(7»^  have  retained  anger  against  me 
all  these  ^eary  months.  No,  the  boy  was  head- 
strong in  his  rashness,  and  would  have  been 
delighted  at  the  chance  to  volunteer  into  a  second 
Balaclava  charge,  but  he  would  not  have  forgot- 
ten, nor  cherished  any  bitter  feeling  against  his 
poor  old  uncle.  No,  my  dear,  the  poor  boy  is 
dead,  and  my  only  consolation  is,  uiat  I  shall 
soon  follow  him." 

As  he  rode  forth  he  was  saluted  on  all  sides, 
by  those  amongst  whom  he  had  long  been 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  hunt.  It  was 
observed  at  the  time,  and  commented  upon  long 
afterwards,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  in  an 
absent  and  abstracted  manner,  that  gave  rise  to 
various  conjectures,  as  to  whether  the  old  squire 
was  not  breaking  up. 


The  hounds,  after  drawing  a  small  copse, 
were  taken  further  on  to  Oak  Wood,  where  the 
huntsnran  was  prepared  to  guarantee  a  find ;  and 
when  an  old  dog  fox  showed  tail,  the  hounds 
were  on  their  mettle. 

Reynard  skirted  the  outside  of  the  wood,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
The  earths  had  been  stopped  in  the  early  mora- 
ing.  and  the  fox  finding  his  egress  thus  barred 
on  one  side,  and  warned  by  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  on  the  other,  took  a  long  circuitous 
route,  through  a  hea^'y  country,  and  returned 
nearly  to  the  starting  point,  through  a  field  of 
green  broom,  that  was  almost  impassable  for 
horsemen.  The  remnant  of  the  field  who  had 
reached  this  spot,  suffered  a  check.  Several 
men  rode  round,  outside  the  field,  and  others 
amongst  whom  was  the  squire,  struggled  through 
the  thick  branches.  At  one  time  in  the  world's 
history,  this  place  had  been  a  rendezvous  for 
smugglers;  and  it  was  now  full  of  caves,  and 
treacherous  pit&lls.  The  run  over  this  broken 
ground,  was  upon  an  upward  incline  to  a  high 
bank ;  and  then  came  a  dip  of  about  twenty  feet 
into  a  road  on  the  other  side,  known  as  the 
"  Sandy  Lane."  The  high  bank  of  sand  bad 
been  broken  down  in  many  places ;  therefore,  to 
the  man  and  horse;  who  knew  the  spot,  there 
was  nothing  difficult  or  dangerous.  In  crossing 
this  bank,  the  squire's  horse  alighted  gently  on 
the  shelving  sand,  but  missing  the  support  of  a 
tightened  rein,  and  as  if  conscious  of  its  rider's 
defection,  it  sank  upon  its  haunches,  and  slipped 
down  the  smooth  surtice  into  the  road.  Here  in 
recovering  itself,  it  stumbleid  upon  one  knee,  and 
the  squire  fell  gently  over  its  head  upon  the  soft 
bank.  InstanUy  rising  to  their  feet,  Doth,  horse 
and  man,  appeared  for  a  moment  astonished  at 
the  unexpected  mishap. 

The  squire,  during  a  long  hunting  career,  had 
met  with  many  tumbles,  but  he  had  taken  the 
spills  kindly,  and  thought  little  of  returning 
home  with  a  muddy  coat,  and  his  boots  filled 
with  water ;  but  this  fall,  which  was  really 
nothing,  without  any  apparent  cause,  had 
strangely  shaken  his  nerves. 

At  this  moment.  Fanny  passed  over  the  bank 
like  a  bird,  and  slightly  checking  Jier  horse,  en- 
quired, "  Anything  wrong,  squire  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  came  back  the  reply,  "go  on, 
they  have  recovered  the  scent.  Snaporagon 
never  ^ives  a  false  note." 

Turning  to  his  horse  which  was  trembling,  he 

Eatted  it  warmly,  and  said  plaintively,  "  Ah ! 
[eg,  this  is  a  warning,  we  are  both  getting  too 
old  for  this  work,  we  must  leave  the  field  to 
younger  men.  But  never  fear  old  girl,  you  have 
carried  me  well  over  many  fences,  and  you  shall 
be  well  cared  for  in  your  old  age.  I  will  make 
it  a  lien  upon  my  estate,  that  you  live  in  clover 
till  the  end  of  your  days." 

Leading  the  horse  carefully  over  the  uneven 
ground,  till  he  came  into  the  level  country,  he 
then  mounted,  and  rode  gently  home. 

Christmas  had  come  andTgone  and  twdve 
months  had  passed  without  any  tidings  of  Roger, 
when  one  of  those  things  occurred,  that  go  far  to 
support  the  axiom,  that  "  troth  is  stranger  than 
fiction." 
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_  One  morning  in  July  the  old  squire  was  sitting 
listlessly  over  bis  breakfast,  when  a  servant 
broa^tin  a  letter  of  formidable  dimensions,  that 
had  just  been  left  at  the  hall  door.  The  cover 
was  of  strong  cartridge  paper,  headed  in  bold 
type;  "On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  fastened 
with  an  official  seal. 

Breaking  open  the  envelope,  there  fell  out  a 
considerable  number  of  letters,  some  on  parish 
basins,  others  soliciting  subscriptions,  and 
others  making  enquiries  as  to  whether  he  con- 
daued  to  "  bruise  his  oats,"  with  the  conundrum 
"who's  Griffiths?"  and  the  laudable  recom- 
mendation  to  try  "  Eno's  firuit  salt." 

Wondering  what  it  all  could  mean,  he  opened 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  that  was  enclosed  with  the 
requisite  information.  The  letter  was  written  in 
a  clear,  round  hand,  with  a  hieroglyphic  at  the 
(Dot,  intended  for  a  signature.  The  substance  of 
tfie  letter  was,  that  in  consequence  of  numerous 
enquiries  for  missing  letters,  the  attention  of  the 
department  had  been  directed  to  the  conduct  of 
the  letter  carrier  in  the  Blunborough  district,  and 
certain  things  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ofiBcers  empowered  to  act  in  this  case,  the 
tetter  carrier's  lodgings  had  been  searched,  and  a 
Urge  number  of  undelivered  letters,  extending 
oyer  a  term  of  several  months,  had  been  found  in 
his  bedroom.  As  the  letters  had  not  been 
tampered  with,  it  was  supposed,  the  man  in 
OTder  to  shorten  his  journies,  had  thus  detained 
the  letters. 

The  letters  now  forwarded,  were  those  for 
Blunborough  Hall,  that  had  been  found  in  the 
manner  stated.  With  expressions  of  regret,  it 
was  hoped,  that  Mr.  Katon  would  suffer  no  in- 
convenience from  the  delay,  adding  the  comfort- 
ing assurance,  that  proper  steps  would  be  taken 
to  punish  the  offender. 

Wth  thoroughly  awakened  energy,  the  squire 
tuned  the  bundle  of  letters  over,  and  uttered  an 
eKclamation,  *•  By  Tove  I  What's  this  ?  A  letter 
from  the  Cape,  and  in  Roger's  handwriting." 

With  shaking  hands,  and  watery  eyes,  he 
opened  the  letter ;  but  he  had  to  repeatedly  clean 
his  glasses  before  he  got  through  the  contents. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Cape  Town, 

Christmas,  1875. 

^  **  My  Dear  Uncle— Just  rising;  from  a  bed  of 
nckness,  my  first  act  aner  thankmg  God  for  his 
goodness  and  protection,  is  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness for  my  headstrong  waywardness,  and  the 
grief  and  pain,  I  feel  such  conduct  has  caased 
you.  When  I  left  Blunborough,  I  started  for  the 
Cape,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  diamond 
fieufe,  but  upon  reaching  Cape  Toit  n,  I  met  with 
some  officers  who  had  been  boys  with  me  at 
Cambridge.  This  changed  my  plans,  and  I 
entered  as  a  volunteer ;  a  horse,  and  trappings, 
with  a  covering  allowance  being  granted  me. 
^Ttly  afterwards,  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Hngoes,  I  received  what  at  fint  appeared  but  a 
slight  wound.  For  some  cause  or  other,  it  soon 
assumed  a  more  serious  form,  and  I  was  literally 
brought  down  to  death's  door.  And  now,  my 
dear  uncle,  in  entreating  your  forgiveness,  I  am 
afraid  by  making  a  fiill  confession  of  my  doings. 


I  shall  only  offend  you  further.  My  duty,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  When  on 
a  sick  bed,  with  death  staring  me  in  the  face, 
how  strangely  different  did  things  appear,  as 
they  seemed  passing  away.  Iwasattendedduring 
that  time  by  the  Catholic  priest  attached  to  the 
garrison,  and  by  his  kindly  teaching,  I  learned 
much  of  which  I  had  been  profoundly  ignorant. 
With  the  Royal  prophet,  I  may  say,  it  was  good 
for  me  to  be  afflicted ;  for  thank  God,  that  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  me  into  the  fold  of 
the  one  true  Church.  My  dear  uncle,  I  am  now  a 
Catholic. 

"  I  must  explain  furthur :  before  ^  leaving 
Blunborough,  I  was  deeply  in  lo^ve  with  Miss 
Lawrence.  I  don't  understand  anything  about 
the  motives  that  actuate  the  marriages  that  one 
sees  every  day.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  I  loved 
her  with  all  my  heart  and  strength,  and  that 
feeling  can  only  end  with  m^  life.  You  will, 
tbereforp,  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to 
marry  Fanny  Vernon. 

"  On  the  day  I  left  Blunborough,  I  saw  Miss 
Lawrence.  Although  I  cannot  remember  all  I 
said  and  did,  I  have  no  doubt  I  behaved  in  a 
very  reprehensible  manner.  Miss  Lawrence  is  a 
Catholic,  and  she  treated  me  as  a  pure,  high 
minded  girl  would  when  she  hears  what  she 
dearly  prizes,  spoken  of  in  an  otgectionable  man- 
ner. 

"  I  told  her  I  loved  her,  and  she  let  me  clearly 
understand,  I  had  nothing  to  hope  fbr.  I  have 
now  made  a  clean  breast  of  my  actions,  and  ex- 
cepting the  desire  of  adding  to  your  happiness,  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  England  again.  If  you 
forgive  me,  and  are  desirous  for  me  to  return,  I 
will  do  so.  I  shall  wait  for  the  mails  that  can 
bring  your  reply,  and  if  I  fail  to  hear  anything 
from  you,  I  shall  start  immediately  after  their 
arrival,  for  the  interior  of  the  country. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  Fanny,  and  DoUy, 
and  believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  nephew, 

Roger  Katon." 

The  reading  of  the  letter  removed  a  heavy 
load  of  care  from  the  old  squire's  mind,  as 
sinking  back  into  his  chair,  he  ejaculated, 
"  Thank  God,  the  boy  is  alive  I  " 

Hustling  the  letters  together  he  rung  the  bell 
sharply,  and  said  to  the  footman  who  answered 
the  summons ;  "  William,  what's  the  next  mail 
to  the  Cape,  when  does  it  start  ?  " 

"Cape,  sir,  mail,  sir,"  stammered  the  aston- 
ished servant,  "  I  don't  know  nothing  about  " 

"  Of  course  you  don't ;  I  wonder  what  it  is  you 
do  know.  Whatever  use  are  you  ?  Go  and  call 
Chifney  ;  but  stay,  this  will  do  better ;  take  this 
note  to  Miss  Vernon,  sharp  mind,  don't  trouble 
about  your  stockings,  run  just  as  you  are,"  and 
he  rapidly  penned  a  f^w  lines,  keeping  up  a 
running  comment  as  he  did  so,  "  News  of 
Roger— Cape — come  directly,  please." 

The  servant  despatched,  Uie  old  man  straitened 
himself,  and  walked  erect  with  a  firm  step  about 
the  room,  softly  whistling  a  few  bars  of  a  favourite 
hunting  song.  Stopping  abruptly,  he  changed 
his  morning  wrapper,  and  taking  his  hat  and 
stick,  he  went  out  upon  the  lawn. 
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"  I  woDder  how  long  It  vitl  be  before  she  is 
here/*  he  munnured,  and  looking  at  his  watch, 
found  the  servant  had  gone  on  his  errand  ten 
minutes  only.  Walking  up  the  gravelled  drive, 
he  came  out  into  the  high  road,  and  met  the 
servant  on  his  return.  Miss  Vernon  was  out 
with  her  ponies ;  but  he  had  left  the  letter,  with 
special  instructions  for  it  to  be  given  to  her  Uie 
instant  she  returned. 

The  squire  stopped  and  considered  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  The  village  of  Goodlake  lay 
before  him  direct  in  his  path ;  he  would  go  and 
see  this  Miss  Lawrence,  who  dared  to  refuse 
Roger.  "Refuse  htm,  indeed!  Roger  was  too 
good  for  a  prraceas,  and  no  doubt  this  was  some 
mercenary  minx,  who  after  hearing  of  his 
rupture  with  his  uncle,  made  her  calculations 
atraut  his  prospects,  and  so  jilted  him." 
He  was  received  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who 
.  looked  her  surprise  at  his  visit. 

*'  Madam,"  he  commenced,  "  I  am  come  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  that  is  very  dear  to  me. 
No  doubt  you  have  heard,  in  fact  everybody 
must  have  heard  it  in  some  shape  or  other,  that 
my  nephew,  Roger  Katon,  left  me  abruptly  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Everybody  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  impression,  in  short  I  thought  the 
same,  that  he  left  entirely  in  consequence  of 
some  misunderstanding  with  myself.  This  morn- 
ing I  have  received  a  letter  from  him  that  has 
undeceived  me  on  this  point.  I  have  dow 
learned  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  in  love 
with  yonr  daughter,  that  he  proposed  to 
her,  and  was  refused.  There  are  some  things 
about  this  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad  if  you  can  assist  me  with- some  kind 
of  explanation." 

"Mr.  Katon,"  replied  Mrs.  Lawrence  "1 
believe  U  is  proverbial,  that  with  respect  to  their 
children,  parents  are  blind  to  what  is  passing  im- 
mediately before  them.  Mr.  Katon  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  here,  but  I  attributed  such  visits  as 
being  made  to  Mr.  Joslyn,  in  connection  with  the 
interest  he  took  in  scientific  matters." 

"  I  attribute  no  blame  to  you,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  if 
there  be  any  in  the  case,  but  this  is  the  point  I 
want  cleared  up.  Upon  whzt  grounds  did  your 
daughter  refiise  him,  and  by  so  doing  send  him 
out  of  the  country  ?  " 

**  My  daughter's  conduct  at  that  time  met  with 
my  entire  approval.  How  could  she  have  enter- 
tained his  proposals,  when  she  knew  they  were 
opposed  to  your  wishes,  and  could  only  result  in 
ruining  his  niture  prospects  in  life  ?  " 

"  And  was  this  the  only  consideration  ?  " 

"  Not  the  only  one ;  but  apart  from  that,  I 
would  not  myself  have  consented  to  my  daughter 
entering  a  family,  where  she  was  not  fully 
welcomed  as  the  equal  of  her  husband." 

"  You  would  not  ?  " 

"  I  would  not ;  and  then  there  was  a  still 
more  serious  objection,  the  difference  of  their 

religion," 

"  Oh  I  reli|non ;  I  should  just  like  to  know 
what  religion  nas  to  do  with  it  ?  A  girl  has  no 
business  to  have  any  religion  until  she  is  married, 
and  then  she  should  take  her  husband's,  whatever 
that  haf^ns  to  be;  so  that  in  a  family  of 
daughters,  one  marries  an  Englishman,  another 


a  Russian,  and  a  third  a  Chinese,  th«y  would 
worship  in  their  husband's  conventicles,  or  what- 
ever name  they  like  to  call  them,  as  obedient 

wives  should  do." 

"  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Katon,  you  cannot  posnbly 
mean  what  you  are  saying." 

"No,  madam,  I  do  n^/mean  it;  although  we 
have  royal  warrant  for  such  opinion,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  it  found  much  favour  In  England. 
But  still  in  the  face  of  facts,  that  many  Catholic 
ladies  have  Protestant  hi^sbands,  I  cannot  see 
where  the  difficulty  lies.  They  have  their  bos- 
bands'  promises  to  put  no  restraint  upon  their 
actions,  in  matters  connected  irith  their  religious 
services,  and  what  more  do  they  want  ?  " 

"And  what  are  such  promises  worth,  Ur. 
Katon  ?  Look  in  the  daily  papers,  and  see  how 
Protestant  gentlemen,  gentlemen  in  po«tion  I 
mean,  see  how  they  keep  their  promises  to  th^ 
Catholic  wives.  Would  it  not  add  lustre  to  the 
British  Crown,  if  such  men  were  removed  further 
from  court  ?  Oh  !  Mr.  Katon,  if  you  cannot  bring 
anything  better  forward  than  that,  your  case  ia 
indeed  weak." 

"  Well,  certainly ;  yes,  there  are  some  lyi^, 
unprincipled  scamps  in  the  world  I  must  admit ; 
and  the  number  is  large  enough  to  give  you  the 
whip-hand  of  the  aigument." 

At  this  moment  Mary  passed  the  front  of  the 
window  in  the  garden. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  is  that  your  daughter  ?  I 
should  much  like  to  see  her." 

Unconscious  of  any  person  being  present,  Maiy 
now  entered  the  room. 

For  an  instant  the  squire  was  silent,  as  he 
critically  surveyed  the  )iraceful  figure  of  the  giri, 
who  looked  up  with  surprise  into  his  face.  He 
thought  within  himself,  "  Roger  is  no  fool  after 
all." 

"  Miss  Lawrence,"  he  began,  "You  know  me, 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking  you  by  the 
hand.  I  am  in  a  difficulty,  and  want  snme  help ;  I 
think  you  can  assist  me.  I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  Roger,  who  is  at  the  Cape.  Tlie 
poor  fellow  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  is  low 
spirited.  He  is  willing  to  return  if  I  only  say 
the  word.  Now  you  see,  I  am  {^ettirg  old,  ana 
my  hands  are  weak,  writing  is  more  difficult 
with  me  BOW,  than  it  was  a  score  or  two  of  years 
ago.  Could  not  you  write  to  him  instead,  and 
tell  him  to  come  home  at  once  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  keenly  at  her  as  he  spoke. 
Mary  taken  by  surprise,  was  unable  to  speak. 
The  warm  blood  mantled  over  her  brow,  her  fitce 
and  neck,  danced  down  her  arms,  and  showed 
itself  on  her  hands,  even  to  the  pofnts  <rf  her 
finger  nails,  discoursing  all  the  time  most 
eloquent  music. 

The  squire  looked  through  the  window  into  the 
garden,  across  the  garden  into  the  field  beyond, 
and  beyond  that  into  futurity. 

"  Then  it  really  is  so,"  he  mentally  ejaculated, 
and  turning  quickl)r,  he  said,  "  My  war,  pray 
excuse  me,  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Good-bye  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  I  thank  you  for  your  information,  *' 
and  hehurriedfroro  the  house  without  another  word. 

Miss  Vernon  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  hall 
wlien  be  returned ;  and  they  were  soon  in  deep 
consultation  over  Roger's  letter. 
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T&1U17  read  the  letter  attentively,  and  some- 
tUne  uke  a  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  her  uce, 
at  sbe  saw  the  remarks  that  applied  to  herself. 

"  This  is  good  news,  Mr.  Katon,  so  for,  that 
Roger  is  aUve,  and  we  have  a  clue  to  his  move- 
ments ;  you  mil  send  for  him  of  course  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,  ray  dear,  can;  you  ^tell  me 
anjrthing  about  the  Cape  mails  }"  t 

Fanny  was  reading  through  the  letter  again 
with  a  more  serious  expression  of  face.  Looking 
np,  she  replied,  *'  We  won't  trouble  about  the 
mails  yet;  telegraph  at  once.  Let  Dolly  take 
Beelzebub,  and  nde  to  Norwich,  and  wait  at 
the  office  for  tbe  reply,  that  is  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  at  present,  but  I  am  much  afraid  it  will 
be  too  late." 

*'  Too  late,  too  late  for  what  ?  What  do  you 
meao?" 

"  Look  at  the  date  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Katon  ;  it 
has  been  written  seven  months,  and  there  have  been 
at  least  a  score  of  mails  to  the  Cape.  «nce  that 
letter  came  into  that  trustworthy  postman's  pos- 
session." 

Without  any  loss  of  time,  nolly  started  for 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  all  night.  The 
following  momiog  he  returned  with  the  official 
notice,  that  Roger  had  left  Cape  Town  several 
Bumths,  and  bis  address  was  not  known. 

The  squire  was  furious.  After  anathematising 
the  wretched workingofthepostoffice,  and  roundly, 
abusing  all  the  officials,  from  Lord  John  Manners 
downwards ;  he  concluded,  by  expressing  his 
determipation  of  getting  "the  member"  to  oring 
the  matter  before  the  House. 

Fanny  immediately  wrote  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand in  Cape  Town,  in  a  letter  covering  several 
sheets  of  paper ;  but  upon  consideration,  it  was 
thoogfat  better  for  tbe  enquiry  to  come  from  the 
sqinre  himself.  The  letter  was  therefore  given  to 
Dolly  to  copy ;  who  condensing  the  pith  of  the 
letter  into  six  lines,  filled  up  the  remaming  space 
with  bis  own  remarks, 

M  Fanny's  sog^stlon,  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  io- 
btmed  of  this  collapse  of  their  hopes,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  was  introduced  to  Mary. 

A  few  mornings  afrer,  Fanny  took  Mary  out  for 
a  drive,  and  as  the  ponies  were  gently  trotting 
up  a  green  lane,  she  said,  "  1  shall  be  so  glad, 
itToa  will  tell  mesomethingaboutwhatCathotics 
bdieve.  1  know  nothing  beyond  what  I  have 
lead  in  books,  written  by  your  opponents,  and 
ther^ne  not  reliable  for  their  accuracy.  Our 
cnrate,  a  vulgar  little  prig,  calls  you  Romanists, 
bat  chat  I  know  is  intended  to  be  ofieoMve,  and  so 
his  witless,  and  without  point." 

And  in  this  manner,  Mary  Lawrence,  and 
Fanny  Vernon,  became  friends,  .and  were  fre- 
qtxent  visitors  at  Blunborougb  Hall. 

(7b  de  conttnued.) 


"  You  haven't  opened  your  mouth  during 
the  whole  session/'  said  a  legislator  to  a 
fellow  member.  "  Oh,  yes  I  have.  I  yawned 
through  the  whole  of  your  speech,"  was  the 
compumeatai7  reply. 


A  BELGIAN  PRIEST  AND  SOCIAL 

REFORMER. 


 ■  [C0HTINUID.3 

jtSPfSflHE  first  months  and  years  of  M.  Cos- 
Ibi  iflD  tenoble's  undertaking  were  truly  tiy- 
SB  ing.    Chanty  was  no»  an  easy  thing  , 

sWI  W^X   to  put  into  practice  at  Jonkershove  ; 

for  it  is  a  virtue,  which  in  order  to 
take  root  and  blossom,  requires  to  he  received 
into  hearts  favourably  disposed  to  its  influence. 

Such  was  not  the  case  here.  The  inhabitants 
repulsed  their  curb's  advances;  they  refused 
his  gifts,  or  rather  they  thanklessly  accepted 
his  temporal  gifts,  and  murmured  when  he 
wished  to  add  to  them  the  more  precious  ones 
of  religion  and  grace. 

These  ungratefiil  men  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  him  openly  ;  and  actually  attempted  to 
drive  their  benefactor  away  from  the  place. 
Even  more  recently  still  the  worst  of  their  num- 
ber assembled  two  nights  in  succession  under 
his  windows  thiaking  to  intimidate  him  with 
their  hideous  shouts  and  cries.  But  all  in  vain. 
He  had  faced  worse  adversaries  in  America,  and 
now  he  merely  presented  himself  to  the  riotous 
crowd,  and  exhorted  them  to  keep  the  peace. 
They  soon  tell  back,  awed  by  the  courage  he 
displayed  in  thus  boldly  advancing  towards 
them  in  the  darkness;  and  perceiving  how 
utterly  useless  were  all  their  outcries, theyquickly 
grew  tired  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  During  the  early  days 
of  his  pastorate  here  M.  Costenobte  has  often 
had  to  interrupt  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
in  Older  to  get  some  of  Uiese  wretches  expelled 
from  the  temple  of  God,  where  they  actually 
fought  one  another  with  knives. 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  Jonkershove  now  feel  truly  grateful 
to  their  pastor,  love  him  sincerely,  and  if  needs 
be  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  him. 

Father  Costenoble's  efforts  are  now  known  to 
us.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  show  their  results 
in  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  order; 
and,  just  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  we 
traced  out  the  picture  of  Jonkershove  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  we  shall  now  sum  np  in  a  few 
lines  its  present  condition. 

The  population  numbers  about  1,400  souls, 
forming  aoo  households.  This  gives  in  round 
numbers  200  married  couples,  600  boys  and  400 
giris,  iochiding  infants.  Every  one  is  now  oc- 
cupied in  some  form  or  other,  living  by  their 
labour,  and  begging  has  become  a  thing  un- 
known amongst  them.  We  mean  by  this  going 
about  from  door  to  door,  along  the  road- 
passing  their  days  in  idleness  and  laziness. 
Alms  are  still  distributed  to  them  by  the  cur6, 
but  these  consist  according  to  their  needi, 
either  of  food,  clothine,  useful  articles  such  as 
furniture,  agricultural  instruments,  or  good 
books. 

These  purely  gratuitous  gifts  are  given  as  a 
reward  to  the  sooA,  and  are  highly  valued  by 
those  who  show  themselves  worthy  of  them. 

The  diief  occupation  of  the  iohalutantt  now 
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is  a|;riculture,  the  land  being  veiy  fertile,  and 
cutting  down  the  vry  bosch  or  woods.  These 
woods  were  formerly  from  five  to  six  lectares 
(twelve  to  fifteen  acres)  in  extent,  and  immense 
portions  of  them  have  to  be  cleared. 

Theland  round  Jonkershove  is  divided  amongst 
six  proprietors  (one  of  whom  is  the  cur6)  who 
have  had  numerous  and  good  roads  cut  through 
it  wherever  needed.  Neither  the  Government 
nor  the  commune  have  done  anything  towards 
this  work  of  public  benefit,  everything  having 
been  left  to  private  initiatives,  llie  houses  for- 
merly built  01  wood  or  clay,  are  now  made  of 
brick,  and  are  clean  and  pleasant  to  look  at. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  in  order  to  find  out  by 
whom  the  rapid  change  was  effected.  Go  into 
the  inn  <and  look  up,  and  in  the  place  of 
honour,  between  the  two  buffets  laden  with 
glasses,  you  will  see,  encased  in  the  woodwork, 
the  portrait  of  their  venerated  cur6. 

The  boys'  school  is  kept  by  a  lay  teacher ;  the 

firls'  school  is  taught  by  five  Sisters  of  the 
nstitute  of  S.  Joseph  of  Woumen.  The  first 
is  attended  by  150,  the  second  by  120  pupils,  so 
that  their  intellectual  status  formerly  so  deplor- 
able, is  now  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
Everybody,  or  nearly  so,  knows  how  to  read  and 
write ;  and  as  nearly  everyone  lives  in  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort  resulting  from  their  labour, 
and  besides  assesses  a  good  dwelling  provided 
irith  everything  necessary,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  these  people  enjoy  a  well-being  that 
many  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  richest  and 
most  thriving  towns  and  cities  might  well  envy. 

As  to  their  moral  condition  it  is  so  much 
ameliorated  that  out  of  200  births  there  is 
scarcely  one  illegitimate.  This  admirable 
result  is  beyond  question  due  to  the  deeply 
religious  education  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  civilization  of  Jonkershove.  On  this  ground 
as  well  the  prudent  pastor  has  won  a  complete 
success.  They  now  all  assist  assiduously  at 
Mass  and  the  other  church  services ;  and  on  a 
fixed  day  of  each  month  the  Holy  Communion  is 
administered  to  the  faithful ;  the  first  Sunday  to 
young  girls,  the  second  to  young  men,  the 
third  to  women,  and  the  fourth  to  men.  When 
assembled  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments the  CMxk  points  out  to  each  class  their 
general  duties  as  men  and  Christians, 
and  their  particular  duties  as  married  people, 
parents,  children,  and  masters,  and  servants,  as 
the  case  ma^  be. 

It  is  to  this  familiar  and  most  eflScacious  form 
of  preaching,  which  he  Jiad  adopted  fi»m  the 
very  beginning,  is  to  be  attributed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  wonderful,  results  obtained  by  Father 
Costenoble. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  even  the  most  corrupt 
portion  of  the  people  of  ourtownsand  cities  would 
speedily  return  to  the  faith  and  to  morality  if 
they  only  came  to  hear  the  word  of  God  on  Sun- 
day, not  merely  sounded  forth  from  the  pulpit, 
but  delivered  in  the  form  of  practical  exhor- 
tations from  the  most  zealous  men  who,  knowing 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  soul  would  communi- 
cate to  them  a  special  light  enkindled  in  the 
flame  of  the  gieat  evangelical  Light. 

Amongst  the  associations  for  the  benefit  of 


the  working  man  we  would  specially  point  out 
the  "Patronage"  for  young  workmen,  which 
has  been  of  immense  service  to  Belgium. 

At  Jonkershove  these  pious  meetings  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  relaxation  instead  of 
a  painful  duty.  The  regenerated  inhabit- 
ants joyfully  assist  at  them,  as  well  as  at  the  cere- 
monies of  public  worship,  which  are  celebrated 
here  with  that  pomp  for  which  the  Catholic 
Church  is  distinguished,  which  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  least  civilized  of  men.  The 
sacred  music,  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the 
organ,  imparts  to  them  a  pure  pleasure,  which, 
while  raising  their  hearts  to  God,  drives  away  all 
gross  and  sensual  feelings. 

But  M.  Costenoble  has  not  deprived  them  of 
rational  amusements  in  due  season.  On  tiie 
contrary  he  seeks  to  render  these  more  attractive 
than  usual.  He  encourages  lawful  sports,  more 
especially  those  which  involve  bodily  exercise, 
and  excite  public  interest,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of 
wholesome  emulation.  He  gives  prizes  on  the 
fete  days  which  consist  of  articles  of  a  useful 
or  agreeable  nature.  In  short,  he  neglects  no 
opportunity  whatever  of  turning  everything  to 
the  good,  either  by  his  exhortations,  or  his 
generous  acts. 

Here  now  we  have  a  population  which,  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  has  been  raised  up  from  the 
lowest  stage  of  vice  and  misery,  all  by  the 
determined  will  of  one,  what  we  may  term, 
isolated  man;  but  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  soul  to  his  work,  because  being  a  priest 
and  ser\'ant  of  God  he  labours  in  His  sight,  and 
is  looking  towards  an  eternal  reward. 

The  Jonk-irshove  people  are  now  in  quite  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  the  next  generation 
it  will  form  a  fine  and  important  commune  ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  the  old  spirit  of 
opposition  will  have  died  out,  and  any  ill-will 
against  the  cur6,  the  relics  of  their  former  per- 
versity, have  disappeared ;  when  loving  appre- 
ciation will  completely  extirpate  ingratitude ; 
then  Jonkershove  will  be  held  up  as  a  model 
village  worthy  of  imitation  for  its  morality, 
honesty,  and  religious  spirit.  It  is  our  heartfelt 
wish  that  M.  Costenoble  may  have  the  satis* 
faction  of  seeing  his  work  brought  to  a  com- 
plete finish.  But  is  satisfaction  the  proper  word 
for  us  to  make  use  of  ? 

all  human  ambition,  this  worker  in  the 
holy  vineyard,  awaits  at  the  hands  of  his  divine 
Master  the  price  of  his  labours.  "My  reward  is 
not  in  this  world,"  he  himself  has  said  to  us. 
Resting  on  the  eternal  promises  he  has  sown  in 
this  earth  in  order  to  gather  in  the  glorious  life  to 
come,  his  motto  is,  "  Fiat  mlun^s  Dei  nunc 
et  semper"  ^God's  will  be  done  now  and  for 
ever.)  Marching  on  in  humili^,  seeking  only 
obscurity,  and  oblivion,  he  drives  £ar  from  him 
alf  vanity  and  ostentation.  And  yet  if  he  had 
only  chosen  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  questions  of 
the  day,  success  was  before  him.  Joining  per- 
fections of  style  with  depth  of  thought, 
Costenoble  possesses  remarkable  literary  apti- 
tudes. Of  these  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
make  any  display ;  and  we  had  forgotten  up  to 
the  present  to  make  any  allusion  to  them.  We 
now,  though  it  may  appear  supecfiuous,  crave 
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^ennissicn  to  quote  some  passages  from  a  letted 
written  by  him  in  i86o,  which  relates  the  principa' 
^eidents  of  his  voyage  from  Ostend  to  Chili. 
'We  give  first  his  reflections  on  London  through 
'•nich  he  passed : 

"Man  may  form  an  idea  of  his  vast  and  mighty 
I»wers  by  beholding  the  spectacle  that  England 
I>'eseDts;  that  mother  nation,  the  inheritress 
^tbe  empire  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  extent  of 
*w  powers,  in  hei  political  energy,  and  in  the 
perseverance  with  which  she  works  out  her 
oesi^s ;  that  nation  whose  flag  floats  o'er  every 
sea  m  both  hemispheres ;  and  daily  beholds  her 
ports  filled  with  ships  coming  to  pour  into  her 
bosom  the  riches  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the 
worid. 

"But  in  that  great  city  where  every  thing  com- 
bines to  dazzle  the  eye  by  its  indescribable 
magnificence,  a  sombre  and  melancholy  genius 
seems  to  preside,  which  robs  it  entirely  of  its 
beauties,  and  condemns  it  to  a  sad  existence  in 

the  midst  of  its  abounding  opulence  

"Each  one  of  its  palaces  bears  its  specialstain  of 
eril;  the  men  who  laid  their  foundations  were  the 
firstto  impress  upon  them  the  marks  of  crime; 
and  their  successors  have  instinctively  added  to 
their  number.  Enter  S.  James's— S.  James's 
wherein  so  many  political  measures  whose  in- 
fluence  was  world-wide,  have  during  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years,  been  decreed ;  there, 
everythirg  recalls'  to  mind  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  Henry  VIII.  ;  these  were  the  halls 
wherein  was  woven  that  long  chain  of  crimes 
which  form  his  life,  whose  black  links  are 
^postacy,  cruelty,  despostism  and  sensuality. 
Pass  now  to  Whitehall,  and  we  find  our  attention 
arrested  by  the  recollection  of  authority  out- 
raged in  the  person  of  a  king,  who  descended 
from  his  throne  in  order  to  ascend  the  scaffold  ; 
that  sovereign  who  despite  the  chains  with  which 
Ids  arms  are  loaded,  invoked  with  dignity  the 
Bi^esty  of  the  law ;  and  tolds  his  iniquitous 
*  Yon  cannot  judge  me,  for  I  am  your 

We  may  be  mistaken,  perhaps,  but  we  seem  to 
perceive  in  these  lines  a  reflex  of  the  beautiful 
Md  pompous  style  of  the  great  era  (of  Louis 
XIV.).  We  would  'also  like  to  transcribe  /« 
exienso  the  page  describing  S,  Paul's  and 
Westminster,  but  unfortunately  that  would 
outrun  the  limits  of  our  article.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  these  t«o  short  extracts ; 
"Mn  contemplating  the  vaulted  arches  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  mind  finds  itself  carried 
hack  to  the  days  of  its  founders  whom  we 
recognise  in  the  pious  monks  whose  statues 
arrayed  in  frock  and  hood,  decorate  the  ogives 

and  capitak  around  Centuries  have 

e  by,  one  by  one  under  these  lofty  arches  ;  a 
dred  generations  have  in  turn  stood  here  in 
Older  to  contemplate  with  awe  and  wonder  the 
magnificence  of  these  names ;  and  hundreds  more 
]Fet  to  come,  will  likewise  take  their  stand  and 
Cmtemplate  them  with  equal  admiration." 

And  DOW  if  some  sceptic  should  accuse  us  of 
tu  excess  of  enthusiasm  we  wduld  answer  him  : 
"Go  to  Jonkershove:  the  journey  there  is  a 
pleasant  one ;  ask  all  rouod  of  the  oldest 
iphabitants  what  th^  remember  it  to  have  been  ; 


see  with  your  own  eyes  the  work  undertaken  and 
accomplished  ;  present  yourself  at  the  presbytery 
and  no  matter  who  you  are,  you  will  be  received 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  And  if  you  seriously 
and  unprejudicedly  examine  what  has  been 
effected  here,  then  and  then  only  will  you  have  a 
right  to  speak,  and  in  case  of  disagreement,  to 
dispute  our  assertions."  We  are  nowise  afraid  to 
make  this  challenge.  Persuaded  as  we  are,  that 
others  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  that  we 
have,  we  only  wish  that  they  would  go  and  judge 
themselves,  as  to  the  correctness  ot  all  that  we 
have  related  here.  We  Would  wish  it  not  for  our 
sakes,  but  for  the  triumph  of  religion  and  of 
truth. 

Such  was  the  idea  that  led  us  to  write  these 
few  pages.  At  a  time,  when  Catholicity, 
attacked  on  all  sides,  in  its  faith  and  its.works. 
requires  its  children  to  form  a  close  battalion 
round  it  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  it 
seemed  the  proper  thing,  to  show  by  an  example, 
the  vitality,  strength  and  power  of  that 
faith ;  the  grandeur,  the  eflficacy,  and  the 
social  necessity  of  its  works.  We  are  glad,  for 
our  religion  and  our  country's  sake,  to  have  found 
in  Belgium  a  work  of  Christian  civilization  so 
beautiful  in  its  rapid  development.  It  is  a  priest 
(to  many}  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
because  he  wears  in  the  midst  of  a  profouaaly 
corrupt  state  of  society  the  robe  of  purity  and 
abnegation ;  it  is  a  priest,  who  by  an  act  of 
sublime  charity,  thus  came  to  place  himself  as  a 
fortress  blessed  by  God,  into  the  midst  of  a 
savage,  ignorant,  and  immoral  population  ;  and 
who,  by  his  patience,  his  devotedness  and  the 
celestial  power  combating  with  him,  has  turned 
these  degraded  beings  into  honest  men. 
Christians,  and  true  Belgians. 

Sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  be  admitted 
that,  outside  of  Catholicity  there  is  no  per- 
manent, no  lasting.civiliiation  ;  no  real  charity: 
but  a  fictitious  civilization,  a  calculating  and 
vain-glorious  charity,  or  egoism.  This  the  history 
of  all  times  sufficiently  proves. 

One  won!  more  before  concluding.  Without 
reckoning  the  adversaries  of  the  Church,  there  is 
one  person,  perhaps,  that  may  be  displeased  with 
our  article,  and  that  is  the  cur6  of  Jonkershove. 
True  humility  seeks  neither  fame  nor  applause; 
and  when  we  labour  for  God  alone  we  care  little 
for  the  praises  or  the  esteem  of  men. 

But  we  who  have  no  motives  such  as  these  for 
silence,  have  kept  before  our  minds  what  Jesus 
Christ  himself  has  said ;  and  in  order  to  remove 
any  scruples  on  this  head  on  the  part  of 
the  worthy  priest,  we  accordingly  repeat  then 
to  him  what  Our  Saviour  has  enjoined :  "  Let 
your  light  shine  before  men,  that  th^  may  see 
your  ^od  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  wAo 
is  in  ffeatfen," 

 .     J-  c. 


Magistrate :  "  You  assert  that  you  each  have- 
an  occupation.  State  them."  First  vagrant :  "  I 
am  a  renovator  of  second  hand  toothpicks,  your 
honour."  Second  vagrant :  "And  I  am  engaged 
in  the  business  of  smoking  glass  for  the  observa- 
tion of  eclipse,  which,  in  some  measure  accounts 
for  my  frequent  periods  of  prolonged  leisure." 
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BLOSSOM     AND  FRUIT. 


m 


[E  do  not  know,  and  we  too  seldom 
think,  what  effect  out  actions  and 
words,  written  and  spoken,  may 
have  on  ourfellow  creatures.  Eveiy- 
thing  bears  fruit.  We  may  not  see 
tiie  fruit;  other  people  not  thinking  of  us  may 
gather  it ;  but,  ror  good  or  for  evil,  all  words  and 
actions  are  working— working — but,  we  do  not 
know  where!  but,  now  and  then  somethinghap- 
pens,  and  suddenly,  just  as  if  a  curtain  were  drawn 
aside  and  we  were  allowed  a  moment's  peep 
into  the  hidden  life  of  the  world,  we  see  cause 
and  effect  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Thus,  once  in  a  way,  we  know ;  and  these  ex- 
periences should  make  us  careful  as  we  tread 
our  way  through  this  life,  so  full  oS  evil  and  of 
good,  for  the  hidden  work  is  going  on  though 
we  cannot  see  it  or  know  it.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration. 

Sewrat  years  ago,  on  an  autumn  day,  which 
felt  cruelly  tike  winter,  four  persons,  whom  we 
shall  call  Mrs.  Thirty,  Miss  Twen^.  MisH 
Ei^tren,  and  Master  Sixteen,  set  out  for  a  good 
coantiy  walk.  They  were  all  ve^  fond  of  each 
other.  Sixteen  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Thirty ;  the 
two  young  ladies  were  her  orphan  nieces,  who 
lived  with  her.  They  were  all  guilty  of  petting 
and  spoiling  Master  Sixteen,  whose  experience 
will  blushingly  confess  to  the  fact  if  he  honestly 
consults  it  when  he  reads  this  record  of  himself 
and  his  friends. 

"On  we  went,*'  said  my  friend,  as  she  told 
me  the  story;  "on  we  went.  We  had  got  into 
a  turnpike-road  that  led  through  a  village  about 
a  mile  off.  6bt  we  did  not  go  through  the 
village,  but  turned  our  back  on  that  and  the 
railway-station,  and  went  full  of  spirits,  and 
pleasantly  chatting,  down  the  road,  to  get  among 
the  wild  moorland  scenes,  and  fieel  free  of  the 
world. 

"  We  saw  a  man  standing  as  if  watching  us. 
He  had  been  walking  towards  us,  but  he  had 
stopped  when  we  came  in  sight,  and  drawing  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  he  waited.  He  did  not 
look  like  a  beggar.  He  was  shabbily  dressed, 
but  his  dress  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  begged, 
neither  of  one  who  was  used  to  out-door  occu- 
pations. As  we  walked  by  him,  he  said.  '  Will 
you  give  me  a  half-crown  ?  *  « A  hal^c^own  ?  * 
repeated  one  of  us.  *  The  price  of  the  third  class 
railway  ticket  to  Marketboro','  he  said;  'tf  I 
could  get  there  to-day  I  could  get  work.  I  am 
too  tired  to  walk  there.  I  have  not  a  penny.  I 
am  an  engraver  oa  glass— a  glass-cutter.  Will 
you  pay  for  my  railway  ticket  ? '  I  had  no 
money  with  me,  but  my  companions  got  out  their 
purses,  and  amongst  them,  and  by  the  aid  of 
sundry  copper  coins  that  were  produced  from 
mysterious  pockets  in  Master  Sixteen's  rough 
coat,  the  money  was  made  up.  I  tore  a  leaf  from 
my  pocket-book  and  wrote  on  it :  '  One  shilling's 
worth  of  bread,  and  sixpence  in  money,  for  the 
bearer.*  Then  a  few  words  more,  saying  that 
Mrs.  Thirty  would  be  obliged  by  the  keeper  of 
the  general  shop  bestowing  that  amount  of 
money  and  food  on  the  bearer :  and  saving  the 


paper  to  the  man  to  deliver,  we  parted  from  lam, 
and  proceeded  on  our  way. 

"  But  while  we  had  been  talking  to  this  i"*^ 
robin  redbreast  on  the  §jeen  branch  of  a  holly 
close  by  had  been  singing  with  a  vehemence  I 
cannot  describe.  We  had  all  been  attracted 
by  his  clear,  strong  music,  and  the  wanderer  as 
well  as  ourselves  had  looked  at  him  with 
pleasure.  While  the  pockets  and  the  purses  had 
been  searched  and  emptied  for  the  niooey 
required  by  the  glass-cutter  for  his  railway 
ticket,  the  robin  redbreast  left  his  holly  branch, 
and  flying  to  the  ground  had  quite  made  one  of 
the  party  by  taking  his  position  so  close  to  our 
feet  that  he  was  able  to  pick  up  without  any 
trouble  the  crumbs  from  deposits  of  biscuits  that 
came  up  with  the  half-pennies  from  the  depths  of 
Master  Sixteen's  pockets.  So  tame  did  the  Wrd 
appear,  that  Miss  Twenty,  with  an  artfiilneti 
that  I  scarcely  expected  of  her,  had  once  nearly 
succeeded  in  surprising  him  intn  captivity.  But 
robin  redbreast  was  too  quick  and  too  clear  for 
any  such  attempt  to  be  successful.  He  only 
retired  a  little  and  poured  forth  a  loud  strain  of 
indignant  music,  and  advance'd  once  more  to  thf 
crumbs.  The  money  was  placed  in  the  poor 
man's  hands,  and  he  said,  '  If  I  live,  and  if  I 
prosper,  I  will  never  forget  this  hour,  and  some- 
how or  other  I'll  make  you  know  that  you  have 
done  well  to  trust  me.*^  Robin  flew  up  to  his 
holly  branch  and  sung  a  hi§;hly- approving  and 
encouraging  song,  and  we  said  *  good-bye  and 
walked  on.  As  we  moved  we  saw  the  biro  spread 
his  wings  and  fly  far  away  up  the  hill  side,  and 
out  of  hearing  and  sight. 

"  We  were  glad  to  think  we  had  done  gooa. 
We  quickened  our  pace.  Such  a  walk  we  had— 
it  was  a  grief  to  return  to  the  dull  house,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  (so  Miss  Eighteen 
declared,)  but  sU  and  grow  old.  Health,  sruits, 
mercy,  music— these  had  been,  we  thought,  our 
day's  good  gifts;  and  after  them  came  many 
more.  We  sat  at  home  among  the  flowers,  and 
the  birds  sang  too,  but  not  one  of  them  like  the 
robin,  that  had  seemed  to  enter  into  the  whole 
business  transacted  with  the  poor  man  in  the 
road,  and  to  know  all  about  it. 

"Well,  years  passed  on— full  seven  I  think; 
and  on  a  certain  autumn  day,  just  such  a  day 
as  that  in  which  I  had  had  our  pleasant  walk 
with  my  dear  children  about  me,  there  came  a 
box  directed  to  me  from  the  railway-statioo, 
carriage  free. 

"'What  can  this  be?'  I  said.  We  were  once 
more  together,  and  one  had  been  added  to  our 
number,  for  Miss  Twenty  had  got  married  and 
become  Mrs.  Twenty-seven,  and  she  was  now 
standing  near  me  with  her  husband  by  her  side. 
We  wondered,  but  we  opened  the  box,  and  there 
was  a  glass  dish  engraved  all  round  the  circle 
with  a  holly  wreath,  and  on  the  holly  wreath 
was  a  robin  redbreast,  in  full  song.  Beneath 
the  bird  was  a  date— the  year  and  the 
day  of  the  autumn  walk.  That  was  all ; 
no  note,  no  address ;  '  It  is  from  the  man  who 
begged  of  us  for  his  railway  ticket/  we  exclaimed. 
'  Oh,'  cried  my  son,  '  How  much  I  should  like  to 
know  where  he  is  I ' 

"  We  made  all  posnble  inquiries,  but  we  leant 
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t     Mttong.  The  box  had  come  from  London.  We 

i     koevno  more. 

_ "  AgaiD  years  passed  on.  My  son  was  twenty- 
etgiit  years  of  age.  He  was  a  steady  and  in- 
dustrious man.  Then  there  came  a  great  oppor- 
tnni^  for  his  getting  a  situation  which  would 
make  him  independent  for  life.  But  ttwas  neces- 
«aiy  togive  security  fora  large  sum  of  money —three 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  not  able  to  do  this.  I 
haw  a  good  income,  but  I  had  not  the  power  to 
devote  this  sum  of  money  to  my  son's 
me  in  my  lifetime.  I  could  not  do  it 
l^ally,  tbonrh  be  could  have  paid  me  interest  for 
It.  I  was  in  London  on  this  business,  and  I  got 
a  notice  one  momingf  from  a  solicitor  whom  I  had 
been  consulting  to  desire  me  to  give  him  an  in- 
terview at  a  certain  hour  the  neit  day.  I  went. 
I  was  shown  into  a  room  where  a  mtddle-aged, 
wdl-lookine  man  came  forward  to  meet  me. 
'  Madam.  T  am  the  man  who,  many  years  ago, 
*ou  helped  with  the  price  of  a  railway  ticket.  I 
nave  beard  by  mere  accident  thai  your  son  has 
been  offered  a  lucrative  appointment.  Allow  me 
to  be  his  security.'  It  was  done.  We  have  been 
dear  friends  ever  since." 

When  my  friend  finished  her  story,  she  said, 
"Ah.  as  to  the  effects  of  some  of  our  smallest 
actions— we  little  know  I  " 

I  pass  this  little  story  on  to  the  readers  of  The 
Laxf  to  make  a  moral  out  of  it,  and  take  my 
leave. 


CRUSHED  WI  m  A  DIFFERENCE. 


HAVE  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Dubious, 
watching  the  great  steam-hammer 
in  the  rolling  mill,  "that  a  good 
hammerman  can  break  the  crystal 
oC  a  watch  with  that  thirty-ton  hammer," 
"Yes,  Mr,"  said  the  hammerman,  "  it  can  be 
done."  "I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Mr. 
Dnlnous,  eagerly  feeling  in  his  watch-pocket. 
"I  can  do  it.  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "And  will 
yon?"  inquired  Mr.  Dubious,  drawing  out  his 
watch.  "Come,  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  tried." 
Be  Iwd  his  watch  on  the  great  anvU-pIate.  The 
hammer  rose  up  to  its  fiill  height,  and  the  next 
instant  all  its  ponderous  might,  mth  a  crushing 
fiKce  that  shook  the  ground  for  an  acre  round, 
came  down  on  the  watch.  "There,  sir,"  said 
the  hammerman,  quietly,.  "  if  you  don't  believe 
that  crystal  is  broken,  just  stoop  down  and  you 
can  see  it  sticking  to  the  hammer."  Mr. 
Dubious  swallowed  a  whole  procession  of  lumps 
end  gasps  before  hecould  speak.  "  But  I  forgot 
to  say,"  be  exclaimed  "  that  it  was  to  break  the 
crys*al  without  injuring  the  watch."  "Oh. 
TM,"  said  the  hammerman;  "yes,  I  know;  I 
have  heard  that  rubbish  myself,  but  it's  all 
gammon.  I  don't  believe  it  can  te  done.  But 
jm  can  break  the  crystal  every  time." 


Flattery  is  a  species  of  falsehood  to  whi-^h 
the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  hanger-on  by 
•elf-interest,  and  the  injudicious  friend  by  tender- 


A  FRENCH  PATRIOT. 


[HE  power  of  God  "  who  walketh  upon 
the  wings  of  the  winds"  (Ps.c.IlI. 
3.)  has  manifested  itself  lately  in  a 
striking  manner.  As  the  last 
moments  of  1882  were  rolling  into 
the  annals  of  the  past^  there  departed  with  them 
a  soul  who  in  life  had  been  a  persecutor  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  death  of  Leon  Gambetta 
has  re-echoed  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
bringing  discouragement  to  the  infidels  who, 
in  him,  have  lost  their  champion,  while  Catholics 
pause  to  adore  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  said  that  "  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  pes' 
vail  against  it"  (Matt.  Chap.  XVI.  v.  18). 

In  the  provincial  town  of  Cahors  was  a  small 
grocer's  shop  belonging  to  an  Italian  who  had 
married  a  Frenchwoman.  These  humble  people 
were  the  parents  of  Leon  Michel  Gambetta, 
who  was  bom  there  April  and,  1838.  He  was  a 
lively  vivacious  boy,  but  could  be  most  per- 
severing in  anything  he  undertook.  At  eight 
years  of  age  while  watching  a  cutler  at  work 
he  lost  one  eye,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  sud- 
den breakage  of  a  drill.  His  parents  placed  him 
at  the  seminary  of  Montfaucon,  hoping  he  would 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  his  masters 
finding  him  quite  unsuited  for  such  a  sphere  he 
was  sent  to  the  Lyc^  of  Cahors,  and  later  on  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  law,  and  entered  the 
French  bar.  He  is  said  to  have  known  the 
works  of  MoliSre,  La  Fontaine,  and  Rabelais 
almost  by  heart,  and  in  the  study  of  these 
French  authors  he  improved  his  very  remarkable 
talents.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  Repub- 
lican I  and  as  secretary  to  the  lawyer  Monsieur 
Cremieur,  and  by  writing  for  newspapers,  he 
contrived  to  maintain  himself. 

In  1868  Gambetta  was  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  his  defence  of  a  newspaper  editor 
Delescluze,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the  Napo- 
leonic Government  for  an  attempt  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription towards  a  monument  in  memory  of  the 
Radical  Baudin  shot  on  the  barricades  of  1848. 
Gambetta's  fiery  eloquence  and  violent  oratory 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Republicans 
that  he  was  soon  elected  deputy,  ana  became 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Another  opefling  was  afforded  to  Gambetta  by 
the  Franco-uerman  War  breaking  out,  and  on 
the  4th  of  September  he  joined  Blanqui  in  pro- 
claiming the  downfall  of  the  empire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  Paris  being  invested  by  the  Ger- 
man troops  Gambetta  made  his  memorable  es- 
cape in  a  balloon  from  that  capital,  and  for  five 
months  raised  levies  after  levies  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  rescuing  France  ftom  her  Teutonic  in- 
vaders, thus  proving  himself  to  be  "  the  one  man 
who  did  not  despair  of  France,  and  who  by  his 
superb  enthusiasm  vindicated  the  honour  of  the 
nation  among  the  ruins  of  the  empire."* 

Speaking  of  the  false  despatches  issued  by 
Gambetta  announcing  victoriM  where  battles 
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had  not  even  been  fought  the  '*  Figaro ' '  of  Jan- 
uary ist  writes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to 
think  he  was  not  acting  a  farce,  but  that  intoxi- 
cated by  his  high  position  he  told  lies  without 
being  aware  of  them,  and  that  his  pen  was 
unconsciously  guided  by  his  habit  of  emphatic 
and  resounding  periods. 

He  refused  to  sign  the  capitulation,  and 
travelled  into  Spain  tor  his  health  during  the 
convulsive  efforts  of  the  Commune.  The  Com- 
mune had  a  strange  effect  upon  the  hitherto 
fieiy  demagogue  who,  though  always  a  Repub- 
lican, yet  a^umed  for  some  time  a  moderate^ 
almost  coDservatiye  tone  during  the  administra- 
tion of  M.  Thiers,  and  he  also  founded  a  news- 
paper entitled  "  Za  Rifiublique  Francai's.'* 

.Gambetta  then  posed  as  the  chief  of  a  new 
religion,  which  the  "  Figaro"  tells  us  will  soon 
adopt  the  characteristic  and  convenient  title  of 
opportunism,  ^\<i\c\^  means  forgetfulness  of  the 
past,  and  hope  of  the  morrow.  In  the  Presi- 
dency of  Marshal  MacMahon,  Gambetta  at- 
tacked the  church  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
exclaiming  i  "Clericalism  is  the  enemy;"  a 
celebrated  phrase  welcomed  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  in6aels.  who  in  their  lodges  and  secret 
meetings,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  iniqui- 
tous sentiment  now  publicly  asserted  in  a  French 
Parliament. 

Gambetta  was  chosen  President  of  the  Budget, 
and  May  i6th  1877  he  led  the  attack  made  by 
the  Radicals  on  the  BrogHe  Ministry.  When 
Monsieur  Grfivy  became  President  of  the  Re- 
public Gambetta  was  elected  President  of  the 
Assembly,  and  for  four  years  he  was  virtually  the 
ruling  power. 

President  Gr^vy  asked  him  to  form  "  the  great 
cabinet"  November  15th.  As  prime  minister 
Gambetta  failed,  his  choice  of  officials,  especially 
the  appointment  of  his  friend  the  atheist  Paul 
Bert  to  the  porfolio  of  education  and  public  wor- 
ship causing  much  displeasure.  Defeated  on  his 
scheme  the  ramous"  scrutin  de  liste  '*  which  com- 
prised a  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the 
elective  franchise  Gambetta  was  forced  to  resign 
in  January.  Though  he  still  commanded  con- 
siderable influence  the  extreme  Radicals  finding 
him  too  autocratic  fell  awa^  from  their  whilom 
idol  who.  in  the  noisy  undignified  scene  at  Belle- 
ville, received  the  practical  expression  of  their 
dissatisfaction.  The  bourgeoisie  also  turned 
against  hira  disliking  the  changes,  especially 
those  referring  to  the  famous  educational  ques- 
tion effected  during  the  short  existence  of  his 
cabinet. 

Finally  at  Les  Jardines,  Ville  d'Auray,  where 
Balzac  lived  and  wrote,  a  ^nshot  wound,  fol- 
lowed by  internal  inflammation,  carried  off  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  a  man  remarkable  alike  in  his 
talents  and  his  career,  who,  as  the  "Times" 
writes,  has  left  no  successor,  having  founded  no 
school  and  bequeathed  no  principles. 

No  minister  of  religion  approached  his  bed- 
side, though,  according  to  the  "  Gaulots,*'  an 
old  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Cahors  made  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  interview  with  M.  Gambetta, 
who,  he  said,  would  not  refuse  to  see  one  who 
had  known  him  as  a  child.  Faithful  to  the  laws 
of  their  propaganda,  Gambetta's  infidel  firiends 


declined  to  admit  the  venerable  ecclesiastic,  and 
carefully  did  they  watch  that  no  priest,  no  em- 
blem ot  religion  should  approach  their  doomed 
associate  whose  death-bed  they  hypocritically 
represented  as  being  so  calm.  How  could  they 
know  what  was  passing  in  that  agonizing  sotil 
already  deprived  of  speech  ?  How  could  they 
tell  whether  the  calm  of  the  physical  syncope 
did  not  conceal  a  terrific  struggle  of  the  im- 
mortal soul  awakening  to  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  God  whom  he  denied  and  blas- 
phemed inlife,  and  was  now  awaitiogthe  account 
of  talents  wasted  and  misused  in  the  futile  war- 
fare against  His  supreme  dominion  ? 

Leon  Gambetta  has  departed  this  world,  whose 
vain  regrets  and  perishable  pomps  have  followed 
him  to  the  tomb  unconsecrated  by  the  ble»ing 
and  prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church  whose  minis- 
ters he  had  persecuted.  That  he  was  a  great 
politician,  though  not  a  statesman,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  amiable  dis- 
position cannot  be  disputed,  but  without  the 
foundation  of  religion  and  morality  he  has  be- 
come "  as  a  dream  that  fleeth  away,"  (Job» 
Chap.  XX.,  v.  8.). 

M.  Kellt. 


LIFE'S  DAWN. 


LOOKED  upon  hip  laughing  eyes 
That  mocked  the  sapphire's  blue. 
His  cheek  rich-red  as  ruby  dyes. 
His  lips  of  coral  hue, 
And  saw  his  brow  more  fair  than  snow 
Ere  it  hath  caught  a  taint  below. 

I  viewed  him  on  the  couch  of  rest, 

•  With  locks  of  curly  grace  ; 

Heav'>d  soft  as  fountain-wave  his  breast. 

And  from  his  seraph  face 
Glanced  the  sweet  brightness  of  a  dream, 
Like  sunshine  from  a  summer  stream. 

He  woke  and  stretched  his  rosy  arms 

As  wooing  a  caress, 
Tow'rds  her  who  eyed  his  slumbering chaims— 

Oh,  task  of  blessedness  I 
E'en  like  an  angel  or  a  dove. 
To  watch  o'er  all  we  prize  and  love. 

The  mother  raised  him  on  her  knee, 

And  danced  her  cherub  boy ; 
How  then  burst  forth  his  artless  glee. 

All  trembling  as  with  joy, 
Lips  open,  dimples  on  each  cheek. 
And  eyes  that,  sparkling,  more  than  speak. 

"  Sweet  thing  of  innocence,"  I  cried, 

"  How  lovely  now  art  thou  I  • 
Pure  as  a  pearl  in  ocean's  tide, 

Or  dew  on  morning's  brow : 
Unknown  a  care,  or  darkening  crime. 
Who  envies  not  thy  happy  prime  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXiy.-rContinued.J 

the  procession  to  Tyburn  passed,  the 
old  man's  companion  whispered, 
"  Heaven  be  thanked !  my  father 
and  my  ancle  are  not  among  these 
unhappy  people.  But  I  pray  you, 
Master  Wlliams,  declare  whether  mine  eyes 
deceive  me,  or  if  that  haggard,  wretched-looking 
vomao  be  not  our    sometime   cay  Mistress 

"InEaith,  my  gentle  Lucy,"  replied  Master 
Williams,  "yonder  is,  I  think,  indeed  Mistress 
Allen.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  and  is  it  come  to 
Bm?  She  could  never  let  the  concerns  of  her 
nei^bours  alone,  and  such  is  the  end  uf  her 
Beddlings.  Well,  *  'tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
Mbody  good,'  and  a  joyful  day  must  this  be  for 
Master  Allen.  We  knew,  indeed,  that  the  dame 
was  condemned,  but  I  thought  not  it  would  come 
to  this." 

Lucy  scarce  attended  to  these  remarks :  she 
for  the  time  unconscious  of  everything  but 
the  pitiable  condition  of  Bertha.  The  male- 
Tolent  disposition  of  that  woman  had  not,  in- 
deed, escaped  the  observation  of  even  the  gentle 
"icy,  and  she  bad  on  more  than  one  occasion 
^rceived  that  this  malevolence  was  especially 
™!cted  against  her  cousin  Gertrude ;  but  she 
wd  not  imagined  the  extent  of  Bertha's  malice, 
nor  could  she,  without  a  mingled  sensation  of 
1%  and  horror,  behold  in  so  lamentable  a  state 
» person  who  had  sat  at  her  father's  board  and 
wink  of  his  cup.  As  for  Bertha,  she  was  ap- 
^Mtly  unconscious  of  the  scene  around  her. 
Her  hands  were  fastened  ignominiously  behind 
back;  her  fair  hair— that  hair  of  which  she 
to  be  so  vain — hung  in  tangled  masses 
"bout  her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes,  though  not 
Closed,  had  in  them  a  glassy,  unconscious  stare. 

Meanwhile  the  cavilling  between  the  horsemen 
tod  the  officers  still  continued. 

"Drag  thy  gallows  ware  out  of  the  way, 
fctlows  !  "  said  one  of  the  former  ;  "  if  thou  dost 
Mt  give  place  to  my  lord,  he  will  brain  thee  with 
to  riding-whip." 

"Take  thyself  out  of  the  way,  and  let  thy  lord 
Pwhthee,"  said  the  officer;  "  what  will  come 
if  the  servants  of  her  ^race  and  of  the  good 
city  of  London  are  to  be  mtemipted  in  their 
a  troop  of  saucy  Jacks  such  as  thou,  with 
a  antipole  lord  to  bear  thee  out  in  thy  brags  ? ' ' 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,  fellows!'*  said 
"le  serwant,  still  endeavouring  to  make  way ; 
*bile  out  of  pure  perverseness,  and  to  block  up 
^road,  the  officers  ordered  the  hurdle  to  be 
"Qm  forwards.  At  this  moment  three  more 


horsemen  came  galloping  up  the  Chepe,  one  of 
whom  was  the  nobleman  alluded  to."  He 
haughtily  bade^  the  officers  make  way  as  he 
advanced,  and  those  worthies,  recognizing  in 
him  the  chief  favourite  of  their  queen,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  thought  proper  to  gulp  down  the 
affronts  which  his  retainers  had  offered  to  their 
dignity,  and  command  the  hurdle  to  be  drawn 
aside,  that  the  earl  might  pass.  His  name, 
however,  repeated  by  the  crowd,  caught  the  ear 
of  the  female  convict.  Her  lace  then  lost  its 
apathy,  and  became  in  a  moment  agitated  with 
all  the  frenzy  of  hope.  She  screamed  wildly,  and 
struggled  to  free  her  hands  from  the  cord  which 
confined  them. 

"  Dear  lord  I  sweet  lord!"  she  cried,  "you 
come  to  save  me  now.  I  knew,  I  knew  you 
would !  " 

This  petition  from  a  miserable  convict  to  the 
proud  Earl  of  Leicester  might  possibly  have 
excited  some  animadversion  among  the  people ; 
but  the  woman's  sudden  scream  had  the  effect 
of  partly  startling  the  horse  which  Leicester 
rode,  and  the  curveting  of  the  spirited  animal 
putting  the  burly  Londoners  in  some  trepidation 
for  their  Hmbs,  the  form  of  Bertha's  address  to 
him  passed  unnoticed. 

Among  those  the  most  perilled  by  the  prancing 
horse  ivere  the  gentle  Lucy  and  worthy  Master 
Williams.  In  the  confusion  her  hood  fell  back, 
and  Leicester's  quick  eye  catching  a  glimpse  of 
a  beautiful  face,  he  condescended  himself  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  she  was  not  hurt,  having  first 
sternly  bade  the  oflScers  proceed  with  the  still 
screaming  and  sobbing  convict. 

"  Oh,  not  hurt  at  all,  please  your  lordship's 
worshipful  grace,"  said  Master  Williams  ;  then 
he  whispered  to  Lucy,  "  Say  you  are  not  hurt, 
my  dear,  say  you  arsnot  hurt." 

Lucy,  who  was  quite  as  desirous  to  avoid  the 
notice  of  Lord  Leicester  as  her  old  friend  could 
possibly  desire,  complied  very  readily  with  his 
injunctions;  but  the  earl  had  now  recognized 
her,  and  bending  from  his  saddle,  he  said  la  a 
low  tone : 

"  It  may  be,  gentle  maid,  that  you  may  find 
ere  long  a  word  from  Lord  Leicester  may  do 
much  service  to  those  whom  you  love.  My 
door  shall  not  be  closed  when  you  are  a  peti- 
tioner." 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  S.  Paul's,  and  galloped  away,  followed 
by  his  gaily  attired  attendants.  The  hurdle  upon 
which  the  miserable  Bertha  was  conveyed  to  her 
doom  was  already  out  of  sight,  and  that  portion 
of  the  mob  which  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in 
gaping  at  Lord  Leicester  and  his  splendid  equip- 
ments now  hastened  to  follow  the  rest  towards 
Tyburn. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  Chepe  was 
comparatively  deserted,  that  two  men  ap- 
proached Lucy  and  her  old  friend.  In  one  of 
these  she  knew  the  young  Warden  of  the  City 
Watch,  Edward  Wood,  and  the  slouched  hat  and 
large  cloak  of  his  companion  could  not  screen 
HeniT  Willoughton  from  her. 

"You  have  played  me  false,  love,"  she  said, 
as  he  took  her  arm  while  she  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion which  Lord  Leicester  had  taken. 
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"  Pardon,  mine  own  sweet  love,"  said  Henry, 
"but  I  coold  Dot  resolve  to  trust  you  in  the 
dangerous  streets  of  this  city  with  no  other  pro- 
tector than  our  worthy  Master  Williams." 

"Yet,  Henry,  at  what  fearful  peri!  to  yourself 
ire  you  abroad."  she  said. 

"Fear  not,  dearest,"  he  answered,  "none  will 
know  me  thus  disguised.*' , 

"  But,  Henry,  you  wotiid  not  sure  go  with  us  to 
Whitehall  ?  " 

"  Truly,  fur  damsel,  «4iere  thou  goest  I  must 
follow." 

"  Fear  not.  Mistress  Lucy,"  said  the  warden, 
"  the  crowd  about  the  palace  will  be  too  much 
occupied  with  the  prisoners  to  notice  Master 
Willoughtoa.  I  am  going  thither  myself,  and  I 
think  he  may  even  venture  in  our  company." 

"  In  sooth.  Master  Harry,"  said  the  little 
tailor.  "  I  am  right  glad  of  thy  coming;  I  liked 
not  the  looks  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  at  thy 
fair  Lucy.  Oh,  he  is  an  ogre,  that  proud 
lord,  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  out  maidens  to 
devour,'* 

The  matter  being  thus  settled,  the  party  has- 
tened towards  the  Strand.  It  may  here  be  ob- 
served that  not  long  after  Lucy  had  so  happily 
met  her  lover  in  his  house  at  Charing:,  the  little 
tailor.  Master  Williams,  had  arrived  there ;  to 
Charing  he  was  indeed  hastening  when  he  spoke 
to  Lucy  in  the  street.  Every  day  since  the  con- 
cealment of  Willoughton  in  his  subterranean 
dwelling,  he  had  been  visited  by  this  eccentric 
but  kind  creature,  who  not  only  had  supplied  him 
with  food  and  other  necessaries  in  his  retreat, 
but  had.  in  conjunction  with  Edward  Wood, 
carefully  collected  and  detailed  to  him  as  much 
of  the  gossip  of  the  dayas  seemed  at  all  to  bear 
upon  the  fate  of  John  Harding  and  bis  brother- . 
in-law,  Fenton.  Of  Gertrude,  no  more  was 
known  in  London  than  that  she  had  escaped. 
Her  father  and  her  uncle  thus  in  prison,  and  her 
cousin  fled  no  one  knew  where,  Lucy  had  but 
little  to  urge  pgainst  the  arj^umeots  of  her  lover 
when  he  implored  her  to  divide  with  him  his 
retreat,  which,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  would  no 
doubt  remain  secure.  When,  however,  the  tailor 
mentiooed  that  examination  which  was  to  take 

Slace  at  Whitehall,  and  that  some  persons  con- 
emned  as  connected  with  the  rising  were  to  be 
the  next  day  executed  at  Tyburn,  no  entreaties 
of  Henry  could  either  dissuade  Lucy  from  an 
attempt  to  see  those  prisoners  or  win  her  con* 
■ent  that  he  should  accompany  her  upon 
an  expedition  so  hazardous.  Wearied  by  her 
importunities,  he  at  last  consented  to  trust  her 
to  the  escort  only  of  Master  Williams,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  calculated  that  they  were  weH 
through  the  village  of  Charing  than,  in  defiance 
of  every  danger  to  himself,  he  left  the  house  to 
follow  them.  On  reaching  Whitehall.  Lucy  and 
her  companions  found  an  immense  crowd  there 
assembled.  The  chief  prisoners,  they  heard  it 
said,  had  not  yet  been  brought  from  the  Tower ; 
but  that  some  other  delinquents  were  even  then 
under  the  examination  of  the  council :  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  had  not  yet  transpired. 
A  violent  crush  of  the  people,  soon  after  the 
arrival  ax.  Whitehall  of  Lucy  and  her  friends, 
announced   the   approach  of  the  prisonen. 


They  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  rf 
guards,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Bertha,  Lucy,  tqr 
her  position  in  ^nt  of  the  crowd,  was  enabM 
to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  their  persona.  Bat 
what  was'  her  emotion  when  she  beheld,  c«* 
ducted  first,  distinguished  by  a  moumfut  pt^ 
'  cedence,  her  wounded  companion  in  the  cottage 
of  Cicely,  the  gentle,  the  romantic  Hubert 
After  him  were  led  6ve  or  six  other  gentlemeo, 
among  whom  she  recognized  his  hiend  Laytoa, 
and  the  procession  was  closed  by  poor  Walta 
and  his  wtfe.  Lucy  pressed  the  hand  of  her 
lover,  but  amid  that  crowd  she  did  not  dare  to 
intimate  the  discovery  which  she  had  made  ;  all 
she  could  venture  was  to  implore  him  to  remain 
at  the  palace  gates  till  the  examination  should  be 
past. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

But  what  meanwhile  was  passing  in  the  council 
chamber  ?  Elizabeth  heraelf  was  there  mth  ha 
favourite  counsellors.  Lord  Morden  too,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  council,  sat  at  a  lime 
table  behind  Cecil's  chair,  and  was  occasioo* 
ally  directed  by  him  to  make  a  note  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

By  one  of  those  incongruities  for  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  account,  this  frank  and  ^eneroui 
young  nobleman  was  a  favourite  with  the  wilf 
Burieigh.  It  might  be  that  Cecil  felt  that  hii 
cause  required  the  support  of  some  few  sudi 
winning  spirits,  men  whose  hearts  were  not  like 
his  own,  worn  within  the  brain. 

At  that  moment  stood  before  the  council  two 
old  men.  One  appeared  convulsed  with  terroi 
and  grief ;  his  hands  were  locked  in  each  other, 
and  when  he  s^ke  the  fatiot  sound  of  his  voice 
was  scarce  distinguishable. 

"  Have  you  no  more  to  say,  Richard  Fenton, 
in  your  defence?"  demanded  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  of  the  old  man. 

"Alas,  honourable  sir,  no  more."  replied  the 
goldsmith.  "  May  heaven  be  my  witness  that  I 
harboured  no  thought  of  treason  against  kec 
grace.  Alas !  the  heart  that  was  half  broken 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  only  child  was  no 
abiding  place  for  treasonous  plots.  I  think  it 
were  hard  to  bring  proof  of  treason  against  me ;  the 
gibbet,  if  I  am  condemned  to  it,  will  but  shorten 
those  days  which  sorrow  for  my  child,  more  than 
age,  has  already  numbered.'* 

"And  what  say  you,  John  Harding'?"  said 
the  secretary,  turning  to  the  other  prisoner. 
"  You  have  been  convicted  of  holding  converse 
with  the  traitor  Leonard  Dacre  of  Gilsland,  now 
in  arms  ag^nst  the  sacred  authority  of  her 
grace :  it  may  be  well  believed  that  yon  wen 
aware  af  his  projected  treason.  It  is  known 
that  your  daughter,  the  damsel  Gertrude,  visited 
the  foreigner  Vitelli ;  and  that  she  was  the  bearer 
of  some  missive  from  Leonard  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  for  we  have  ft  on  the  confession  of 
Rudolphi  that  he  had  been  employed  as  an 
agent  to  introduce  into  England  arms  and  am- 
munition wherewith  to  aid  the  traitorous  Dacre. 
How  much  of  this  charge  does  thy  innocence  or 
audacity  prepare  thee  to  deny  ?  '* 

The  hardships  of  imprisoDinent  had  not  worn 
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iowa  Joha  Harding  to  that  destitution  of  mind 
aodbodf  which  was  exhibited  by  his  brother-tn- 
Uw.  He  stood  beforethe  council  fully  surmising, 
aod  with  a  spirit  nerved  to  brook  all  the  severity 
ofthe  extreme  sentence,  which  he  doubted  not 
that  they  would  pass.  He  acknowledged  his 
coBnuQion  with  teooard  Dacre,  and  that  his 
dawhtrrhad  indeed  vuited  XTitelU  ;  but  neither 
of  Oese  ciicumstaoces,  he  said,  unsupported  by 
oAer  facts,  could  convict  him  of  treason  against 
ber  mce. 

"Inwlent  traitor,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  dost  thou 
dare  to  palter  with  us  On  what  errand  was  it 
that  thine  infamous  daughter  visited  Vitelli  ?  did 
ihe  bear  no  message  from  the  Dacr**  ?  Speak 
trutor,  or  we  will  have  thee  presently  on  the 
nek!"  ^  ' 

"Uneeds  not,  royal  lady,"  said  the  merchant, 
nuing  his  still  clear  blue  eyes  to  the  face  of  the 
9>iceo,  with  a  calmness  which  did  but  exasperate 
fier  already  boiling  rage.  "  It  needs  not,"  he 
repeated,  "  my  chUd  did  indeed  bear  a  letter  to 
the  ambassador." 

"Thi«toowftu»l** screamed  Elizabeth ;  then 
m  added  with  a  bitter  oath.  "  Oh.  that  we 
psd  the  traitress  in  our  power,  she  should  die  by 
inches,  we  would  tear  her  limb-meal  ourselves." 

"May  it  please  3rour  grace,"  said  John  Hard- 
with  impudent  courage, "  had  it  not  been 
fiw  the  bAoism  even  of  that  young  damsel, 
Tntr  own  royal  life  had  not  been  spared  for  the 
oectition  of  such  a  threat." 

Elizabeth  at  this  rejoinder  fell  back  in  her 
wat,  actsally  dumb  with  astonishment  and 
wrath;  her  lips  trembled,  and  her  eyes  glared 
at  the  raercbaot  as  if  she  were  really  in  doubt 
as  to  his  words.  At  length  her  fury  found  a 
toyw.  she  turned  upon  Cecil  with  a  torrent  of 
tBpRcatioos. 

" Dolt  1  Villain!  miscreant!"  were  the  mildest 
qHtbeti  the  used.  "And  this,  too."  she  said, 
"u  the  fellow  to  whom  thou  wouldst  have  us 
Howourmyal  mercy." 

"It  wM-e  mercy,  indeed,  unfittingly  bestowed," 
iraia:ked  Leicester,  who  sat  as  usual  at  her 
^how.  A  bitter  smile  crossed  the  lip  of  Hard- 
as  the  earl  thus  spoke. 
''Oh,  oh,  but  he  shall  have  mercy  too,"  said 
Efitabeth.   "  We  would  not  be  in  debt  to  his 
*encb,  and  he  shall  have  his  life  at  our  hands. 
We  doubt  not  she   has   joined    the  trait- 
m   the  north,    and  let  him  seek  her 
*al(nnMis   company.      Albeit    we    will  not 
w&TC  bin  in  our  debt.   See  you.  Sir  Francis, 
uot  ^  his  wealth  be  made  confiscate  to  us. 
^nit  is  onr  royal  command  tiiat  he  be 
I^OQtged  from  Chepiog  to  Charing  Cross,  and. 
braaded  as  a  traitor  on  the  brow.  Let  htm  then 

SI  and  s<>*^k  his  gallant  wench.  Away  with 
n;  and  for  his  companion,  who  seems  more 
wri  than  traitor  after  all.  lead  him  to  prison, 
bat  use  him  not  severely,  there  is  but  little  harm 
M>  him,  we  think." 

This  order  of  the  queen  was  immediately 
^>eyed;  but  instead  of  being  led  to  an  imme- 
diate execution  of  their  sentence,  John  Hardinjg^ 
>»d  his  broiher-in-law  were  conducted  to  an  anti- 
Cumber  of  the  palace,  there  to  remain  until 
wer  the  examination  of  the  other  prisoners. 
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The  fair-haired  young  man  whom  Lucy  had 
kitown  by  the  name  of  Hubert  was  first  con- 
ducted,  with  the  gentlemen,  his  fellow-prisoners, 
before  the  council.  Cicely  and  her  husband  re- 
tained in  another  room. 

The  youth  Hubert  had  previously  been  ex- 
amined at  the  Tower,  when,  from  the  observa- 
tion now  addressed  to  him  by  Walsingham.  it 
appeared  that  he  had  denied  his  guilt.  As  he 
was  now  led  towards  the  table,  the  secretarjr 
took  from  it  the  reliquary,  the  silver  crucifix 
which  Gertrude  had  found  m  the  house  inhabited 
by  Vitelli. 

"Now,  traitor!"  he  exclaimed,  "wilt  thou 
deny  ireabon  more.  This  Popish  symbol  has 
been  sworn  to  as  thy  property.  It  was  lound 
by  a  servant  of  Lord  Leicester  in  that  house 
where  the  Italian  Vitelli  dwelt.  The  ciphered 
scroll  which  it  contained,  and  which  so  auda- 
ciously proposed  to  the  Scottish  Queen  the  mur- 
der 0?  her  beneficent  and  royal  sister,  accords 
with  those  other  treasonable  papers  which  are 
already  in  our  hands.  Anthony  Babington  wilt 
thou  longer  deny  thy  guilt  ?  " 

The  sudden  nature  of  this  charge,  the  In- 
dubitableand present  proof. startled  themisguided 
and  unfortunate  youth. 

"  There  was  but  one."  be  faltered,  "  but  one 
among  the  ministers  of  your  usurped  .authority 
who  met  me  in  that  fatal  house,  and  how  he  ob- 
tained access  to  it  I  know  not." 

As  he  spoke  thus  the  eye  of  the  young  man 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  Earl  of  Leice^er. 

"  Weak  youth,"  exclaimed  Cecil.  "  know  that 
theenginesofourpower  are  alike  countless  aod  un- 
seen. We  knew  that  the  old  house  in  Black- 
friars  had  many  a  secret  lurking  place ;  and 
from  the  hour  even  that  it  was  hired  by  thy  friend 
Mancini  for  the  dwelling  of  bis  master— from 
that  hour  was  the  pierdag  eye  of  justice  fixed 
upon  thee  and  on  thy  movements.  Nay,  we 
knew  thee  likewise  for  the  assassin  who  sought 
the  sacred  life  of  her  highness.  Rememberest 
thou  when,  dripi^ng  and  bewildered,  thou  didst 
rest  thy  guilty  headin  the  lone  chamber  of  that 
house 

"Ayel"  replied  Babington,  "and  the  knife 
of  the  assassin  that  shone  even  amid  the  gloom. 
Who  then  was  the  spy  that  threw  me  bleeding, 
and  as  he  thought  dead,  beneath  the  vaults  <^ 
that  house?" 

"  That  spy,"  said  Leicester,  "  was  a  righteous 
servant  of  mine  Oiim — one  who  would  fain  walk  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord ;  nor  did  he  leave  the^  trait- 
or, in  the  vault  but  to  seek  assistance  to  bear 
thee  to  that  prison  wtdch  was  thy  only  fit- 
ting habitation ;  but  it  mattered  not  that  thine 
evil  associates  had  removed  thee  ere  his  return, 
for  the  twig  was  already  limed  which  was  to  en- 
snare thee.  Even  from  thine  own  trusted 
associate  did  we  ^in  a  knowledge  of  thy  retreat." 

"  From  Mancini  1 "  exclaimed  Babington. 
"  Ah,  let  me  see  him,  and  shame  for  his  treach- 
ery shall  kill  him  as  he  looks  on  that  friend  whom 
he  has  betrayed." 

"  It  may  not  be,"  replied  Walsingham ;  "  that 
youth  was  seized  when  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Italy  after  his  master,  vitelli,  amd  he  died  but 
two  days  since  upon  the  rack." 
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"  All  is  lost,  then,"  said  Babington,  with  the 
fire  of  his  incipient  insanity  flashing  wildly  in 
his  large  blue  eyes ;  then  turning  to  the  queen, 
who  had  hitherto  listened  to  his  examination  in 
intense  and  silent  interest,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Yes. 
tigress  of  the  west,  I  would  indeed  have  slain 
thee 'had  it  so  been  willed,  for  thy  death  would 
have  been  the  life  of  many ;  but  the  task  is 
vouchsafed  to  a  worthier  hand." 

"  Bear  hence  the  traitor !  "  said  Elizabeth. 

But  as  BabingtOD  was  dragged  from  the  apart- 
ment, he  looked  towards  his  companiops  who 
were  left  behind. 

"  Poor  friends,  poor  friends  I  "  he  said,  "  'tis 
for  you  I  mourn." 

The  other  prisoners  were  now  examined,  and 
tliat  ^outfa  whom  Lord  Dacre  had  encountered  in 
his  journey  to  Tutbury,  and  who  had  visited 
Babington  in  his  retreat  at  the  cottage,  was  ar- 
raigned  by  the  name  of  Tichbome.  As  Lord 
Dacre  had  suspected,  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Giffard.  The  letter  which  he  had  conveyed  to 
Mary  had  been  sent  by  that  traitor  to  Walsing- 
ham,  to  whom  also  the  reply  of  the  queen  had 
been  submitted  ere  it  was  suffered  to  reach  the 
confederates.  It  was  by  such  artiflces  that  the 
secretaiy  obtained  that  opportunity  of  interpo- 
lating the  letters  of  the  captive,  which  after- 
wards supplied  him  with  a'pretext  on  which' to  im- 
plicate her  with  the  darker  portion  of  Babing- 
ton*s  conspiracy — that  portion  which  aimed  at 
the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

The  unfortunate  Tichbome  denied  all  intent  to 
take  the  life  of  the  queen,  admitting  that  he  had 
designed  to  liberate  Mary ;  but  even  into  that 
attempt  he  said  he  had  been  led  by  what  he 
could  not  but  consider  an  innocent  compassion  for 
the  suflFerings  of  that  princess  and  liis  warm 
friendship  for  Babington. 

When  the  wretched  prisoners  had  all  been  con- 
veyed out  of  the  council  chamber,  the  queen 
turned  to  Cecil,  and,  observing  that  a  trial  must 
certainly  convict  them,  swore  that  they  should 
have  other  than  the  common  punishment  of 
traitors— "to  be  hanged  and  quartered  were  too 
light  a  doom." 

"May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Cecil 
hesitatmgly,  "  it  were  not  well  to  interfere  with 
the  common  course  of  the  law,  which  has  ever 
been  held  in  such  a  case  to  impose  a  penalty 
severe  enough." 

'  "How  say  you.  Sir  Francis?"  then  inquired 
the  queen  of  Walsingham. 

"  Even  with  my  sage  colleague,  gracious 
madam,  '  replied  the  secretary.  "It  were 
neither  wise  nor  just  to  depart  from  the  customary 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  this  occasion." 

"  So,  then,  let  it  be,"  said  the  queen;  "but 
see  that  there  be  no  false  mercy  shown  the 
villains  m  the  execution  of  that  law  by  which  our 
wise  counsellors  have  such  a  dainty  desire  to 
abide.  Such  penance  as  the  law  imposes  shall 
•  be  protected  m  their  case  even  to  the  extremitie 
ofpayne,  and  in  full  sight  of  the  people,  too: 
let  them  have  notice  of  what  traitors  earn.*  " 

Cicely  and  her  husband  were  next  examined. 
The  woman,  it  appeared,  had  been  Babiogton's 
nurse  ;  but  as  it  seemed  that  they  had  given  him 
shelter  without  having  any  knowledge  of  his  con- 
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spiracy,  they  were  simply  committed  to  pd 
until  after  his  trial. 

Poor  Lucy  meanwhile  had  suffered  the  in 
torturing  anxiety  till  the  reappearance  of 
prisoners :  nor  were  the  exclamations  of  the  n 
in  any  way  calculated  to  relieve  her  appreh 
sions,  the  emissaries  of  the  Government  havi 
been  for  the  last  few  weeks  busily  employed 
exciting  all  possible  horror  of  the  Papists  i 
their  plots ;  hence  a  thousand  bitter  execratii 
against  the  professors  of  her  own  faith  w 
poured  into  her  startled  ears.  But  when 
prisoners  were  again  led  from  the  palace,  aoi 
was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  tried  ii 
few  days,  then  it  was  that  the  frenzy  of  i 
IMpular  feeling  rose  to  its  height,  and  i 
officers  had  some  difficulty  in  defending 
charge.  Lucy  saw  the  wretched  Babington  a 
his  associates,  and  heard  their  real  names :  t 
perceived,  too,  the  woe-stricken  countraancc 
Cicely,  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  coining  doom 
her  foster  son.  But  after  these  prisoners  w 
led  John  Harding  and  Richard  Fenton,  and' 
spirits  of  Lucy,  weakened  both  by  anxiety  a 
illness,  at  once  failed  when  she  beheld  I 
^eloved  father  and  uncle.  She  did  not  ei 
hear  those  whispers  among  the  crowd  wh 
told  the  nature  of  their  doom,  but,  utteriogadi 
sigh,  sunk  senseless  in  her  lover's  arms. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  abductors  of  Gertrude  took  their  way  aa 
the  country,  keeping  still  by  the  most  lonely  > 
unfrec|[uented  paths,  avoiding  the  towns,  a 
stopping  only  at  way-side  hostels  for  rest, 
they  carried  with  them  an  ample  stock  of  p 
visions.  To  the  strange  female  who  i 
addressed  as  Mistress  Euphrasia,  all  others 
the  party,  even  the  insolent  and  fanatic  Ralj 
seemed  to  defer  with  a  respect  that  implied 
her  part  an  absolute  authority.  To  the  co 
passion  of  this  «omao  Gertrude  once  attempi 
to  appeal ;  this  was  when  she  recovered  tr 
that  swoon  into  which  she  had  fallen  at  findi 
herself  in  the  power  of  the  execrable  Ral] 
Her  solicitations  for  pity  were,  however,  rcceii 
with  so  bitter  a  sneer,  with  such  a  stem  a 
comtemptuous  indifference,  that  as  the  proud  be 
of  Gertrude  swelled  in  her  breast,  she  resolvi 
whatever  might  be  her  doom,  to  t^t  woman  ) 
would  never  stoop  to  plead  for  pi^  mfl 
Occasionally  in  the  course  of  their  journey  s 
caught  the  black  eyes  of  Euphrasia  fixed  up 
her  face,  with  an  expression  so  piercing, 
seemed  as  though  she  designed  to  read  1 
minutest  workings  of  her  captive's  soul ;  but  I 
sunny  hazel  orbs  of  Gertrude  could  flash  w 
indignation  too,  and  more  than  once  did  ) 
haughty  Euphrasia  avert  her  head  wken  her  iM 
met  those  of  the  maiden. 

Thus  they  journeyed  for  two  days,  the  ban 
moor,  the  foaming  torrent,  the  dark  and  leafit 
woods  being  the  alternate  companions  of  th 
way.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day  tfa 
entered  a  mid  district,  tracking  the  course  of  i 
impetuous  river,  which  foamed  its  way  over  fra 
ments  of  rocks,  and  through  darkly-wood 
glens.    Suddenly  they  emerged  upon  a  vatlfl 
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the  sides  of  which  rose  in  gentle  acclivities, 
ckrtbed  with  trees,  and  with  the  river  wandering 
at  its  foot.  Amid  these  trees  Gertrude  thought 
that  she  could  discover  the  decaying  towers  of  a 
Dooasteiy  or  castle.  Her  conductors,  however, 
kniag  this  valley  to  the  right,  again  plunged 
amid  chaotic  roclcs  and  glen,  resembling  those 
•nnag  which  they  had  hitherto  travelled.  The 
renewed  roaiing  of  the  river  hetokened  that  its 
course  was  again  taken  over  rocks  and  stones 
ud  decaying  trunks  of  trees;  and  presently 
Ei^iirasia,  who  rode  first,  and  appeared  as  the 
gtude  ot  the  party,  hegan  a  winding  descent  into 
a  deep  glen.  On  one  side  of  this  glen  the  river 
rnslied  along  its  course,  its  waters  edged  with  a 
feathery  foam,  and  overhung  with  heights  whose 
wmmits  were  veiled  by  the  floating  mists  ;  some- 
times these  heights  were  fringed  by  large  clumps 
of  holly,  their  long  branches  now.  richly  clustered 
with  coral  berries,  or  an  oak  coppice  descended 
CTeoto  the  water's  edge;  again  rose,  perhaps 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent  from  the  river, 
fentastic  masses  of  bare  and  broken  rocks, 
buped  together  in  strange  confusion.  To  the 
uft  (rf  the  river  the  glen  stretched  away  in  a 
fwed  succession  of  swelling  knolls  and  deep 
bulows,  clad  with  the  prickly  furze,  and  here 
zai  there  enlivened  with  a  patch  of  the  per- 
petually recurring  holly ;  while  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  woods  as  thick  as  those  which  over- 
hung the  river  closed  above  the  glen,  and  seemed 
to  shut  it  out  from  communication  with  the  world 
beyottd.  Copses  of  hazel  and  hawthorn  also 
abounded  in  this  glen,  and  Gertrude  and  her 
conductors  rode  over  heaps  of  the  withered 
•caves.  The  holly  boughs,  too,  and  the  ivy  that 
hung  upon  the  clustering  thickets  were  dripping 
vuhthe  vapours  that  came  steaming  from  the 
oitb,  and  which  spread  like  a  thin  blue  veil  over 
the  sharp  and  steep  acclivities.  The  path  which 
thqr  were  pursuing  ^adually  descen<^d,  and  at 
Ki>Sth,  through  the  increasiag  shadows,  Gertrude 
pwdved  situated  on  one  of  those  knolls  which 
wtted  the  surface  of  the  glen  an  ancient  and 
«eaiy-looking  house. 

.The  mahcious  Ralph  Adams  was  not  slow  to 
ufonn  her  that  that  dismal  tenement  was  to  be 
me  boundary  of  her  journey. 

"Mistress  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "will  it  not 
please  thee  to  return  thanks  with  us  that  the 
Lord  in  his  bounty  hath  permitted  us  to  arrive  at 
wr  desired  home  unmolested  by  the  men  of 
«lial,  the  Papists,  who  are  in  arms  against  the 
good  cause,  and  who  might  by  chance  have  taken 
thee  from  our  hands." 

"Peace,  wretch,"  replied  Gertrude.  Then 
wning  to  Euphrasia,  she  said,  "  May  it  please 
yw,  nadam,  to  vouchsafe  me  at,  least  so  much 
Wirtesy  as  may  release  me  from  the  importunate 
speech  of  this  man." 

Thu.  appealed  to,  Euprasia  administered  to 
Kalph  a  sharp  rebuke,  and  they  rode  on  in 
silente  to  the  lonely  house.  As  Gertrude  now 
Ico  .  d  up  at  it  she  perceived  that  it  had  in  it 
BO  ing  of  the  dignity  of  a  baronial  mansion,  nor 
V*^  k*^'  °^  consequence  which  might  betoken 
rU^^  belonged  to  one  among  the  superior 
J«»  of  the  gentry.  It  was  a  low  roofed  building, 
"K  outer  walls  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of 


granite,  and  these  walls  were  thickly  clustered 
with  ivy,  which,  creeping  over  the  casements, 
soemed  likely  to  exclude  even  that  scanty  portion 
of  light  which  their  narrow  dimensions  would 
admit. 

A  portion  only  of  this  building  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity  of  a  second  storey  ;  the  door  was  low  browed, 
and  studded  even  on  the  exterior  with  immense 
knobs  of  iron.  A  broken  wall  marked  the 
boundary  of  what  had  once  perhaps  been  the 
garden ;  but  weeds  and  tangled  shrubs  usurped 
the  place  of  such  hardy  fr'uils  and  flowers  as 
could  ever  have  flourished  in  so  sterile  a  situa- 
tion. One  of  the  attendants  now  dismounting, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling:  presently 
a  light  flashed  upon  the  lower  casements,  ana 
was  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  heavy  bars  and 
bolts  being  withdrawn. 

"  Is  all  prepared?"  inquired  Euphrasia  in  a 
haughty  tone  of  a  man  who  opened  the  door. 

"Aye,  mistress,"  he  replied;  and  Gertrude  was 
then  assisted  to  dismount  from  her  horse,  and 
led  into  the  house.  She  was  first  conducted  into 
a  long  apartment  where  the  bare  walls  and 
rafters  were  visible,  and  which  had  apparently 
been  of  old  the  kitchen  of  the  habitation.  Here 
blazed  a  large  fire,  by  which  she  was  permitted  to 
warm  her  chilled  limbs,  and  in  this  apartment 
she  was  served  with  refreshments.  She  was, 
however,  sick  at  heart,  and  could  taste  but  little 
of  the  proffered  food.  Perceiving  this,  Euphrasia 
kindled  a  lamp  and  offered  to  guide  the  maiden 
to  her  sleeping  room — a  proposal  to  which  Ger- 
trude gladly  acceded.  Thereupon,  Euphrasia 
conducted  her  up  a  spacious  and  gloomy  looking 
staircase  of  dark  S\'ood,  and  through  a  long  and 
narrow  passage  of  a  similar  description  ;  an 
open  door  was  at  the  end  of  this  passage,  through 
which  came  the  pleasant  glow  of  a  fire.  On  reach- 
ing this  Euphrasia  paused  at  the  threshold,  and 
extending  the  lamp,  with  her  head  averted,  she 
prayed  the  damsel  to  take  it  in  a  tone  so  full  of 
trepidation  that  Gertrude  shrunk  back,  "fearing 
to  enter  the  apartment.  Upon  this  Euphrasia 
stooped  down,  and  pushing  the  lamp  over  the 
floor,  she  thrust  the  girl  into  the  room  after  it, 
and,  shutting  the  door  upon  her,  locked  and 
bolted  it  with  a  kind  of  frantic  haste,  and  then 
fled  as  in  the  utmost  terror  down  the  passage. 

(7b  6e  conAnued.) 


A  Beautifdl  Hand. — A  beautiful  hand  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman  ;  it  is  a  charm  that 
never  palls,  and,  better  than  all,  it  is  a  means  of 
fascination  that  never  disappears.  Women  carry 
a  beautiful  hand  with  them  to  the  grave,  when  a 
beautiful  face  has  long  ago  vanished,  or  ceased 
to  enchant.  The  expression  of  the  hand,  too,  is 
inexhaustible  ;  and  when  the  eyes  we  may  have 
worshipped  no  longer  flash  or  sparkle,  the  ring- 
lets with  which  we  may  have  played  are  covered 
with  a  cap,  or  worse,  a  wig,  and  the  symme- 
trical presence  which  in  our  sonnets  has  reminded 
us  so  oft  of  antelopes  and  wild  gazelles,  have  all, 
all  vanished ;  the  hand,  the  immortal  hand, 
defying  alike  time  and  care,  still  vanquishes  and 
triumphs;  and  often  renews  the  spell  that  bound 
our  enamoured  and  adoring  youth  I 
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A   WIDOW  ROBIN. 


IN  June  last  a  lady  discovered  a  newly 
'   built  robin's  nest  in  a  tree  whose 
branches  hit  the  windows  of  the  house 
on  either  side.    The  nest  was  so 

{)Iaced  that  from  one  of  the  highest 
our  blue-green  eggs  could  be  seen 
when  the  mother-bird  was  off.  About  this  time 
the  male  bird,  probably  owing  to  some  missile 
thrown  by  some  boy.  had  one  or  both  of  his  legs 
broken.  He  could  no  longer  either  feed  himself 
or  alight  on  any  twig  or  braoch,  and  was  soon 
caught  and  ca^ed,  but  died  in  a  few  hours.  This 
le^  the  widow  m  straightened  circumstances.  In 
due  lime  the  young  robins  were  hatched— little 
featherless  things,  with  bullety  eyes  that,  closely 
shut,  seemed  to  be  permanently  sealed  up,  and 
the  feeblest  capacity  for  mouth-opening.  Before 
their  appearance  the  dry  time  had  begun,  and  the 
npidly  hardening  surface  of  the  ground,  driving 
the  earthworms  deep  down  for  moisture, 
deprived  the  mother-bird  of  that  chief  source  of 
a  robin's  dependence  for  food  for  its  young,  and 
compelled  her  to  go  hunting  for  other  game. 
The  loss  of  her  mate  had  deprived  her  of  an  im- 
portant helper  in  the  work  of  procuring  food  fot 
the  family,  and  doubled  her  labours,  it  is  about 
as  much  as  a  pair  of  robins  can  do  to  get  food 
enough  for  their  nests  of  young  ones.  This 
particular  bird,  left  alone,  evidently  had  to 
"scratch  ^avel,"  metaphorically,  at  a  lively 
rate,  especially  assbe  could  not  procure  the  accus- 
tomed earth-worois.  She  went  hunting^  for  less 
things,  and  grew  preceptibfy  thinner  at  the  work. 
The  young  ones,  also,  soon  a^uraed  a  hungry 
and  failing  appearance,  and  presented  a  pathetic 
tight  as  one  little  starveling  after  another,  roused 
every  minute  by  hunger  out  of  its  sleep,  seemed 
to  summon  up  all  its  remaining  energy,  and  lift- 
ing itself  upon  its  feet  and  stretching  up  its  fuzzy 
little  head  and  blind,  bullety  eyes,  opened  its 
yellow  mouth  and  throat  to  their  extremest 
capacity— and  then  the  top-heavy  little  head 
would  lop  helplessly  over,  and  the  hungry  and 
disappointed  nestling  drop  back  into  its  place  as 
if  it  nad  eipendea  ihe  last  remnaiit  of  its 
strength,  and  had  no  future  but  speedy  death. 
Then  a  companion  would  frantically  go  through 
the  same  performance,  and  then  a  third  one 
would  try,  more  feebly,  to  do  the  ^roe  thing.  The 
fourth  baby,  if  alive,  cculd  make  no  sign ;  like  eo 
many  greedjr  and  self-pushing  boys  and  men  in 
this  world,  his  selfish  little  brethren  completelv 
"sat  down"  on  him,  hid  him  from  view,  and 
took  the  life  and  hope  quite  out  of  him.  The 
old  bird  did  the  best  she  could,  returning  at  irre- 
gular times — five,  ten,  or  (sometimes)  even  fifteen 
minutes  apart  with  something,  which  she  ap- 
parently contrived  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
break  into  two  parts  while  it  was  almost  down 
her  own  throat  (lor  it  was  all  invisible),  in  order  to 
fieed  more  than  one  hungry  little  open  throat  in 
the  now  aroused  family  in  the  nest.  It  was 
noticed  that  in  feeding  her  young  she  would 
thrust  her  bill  deep  down  into thelittleopen  throat, 
as  if  she  would  plant  the  bisected  morsel  directly 
in  the  yonng  robin's  crop.  There  was  talk  cn 


placing  a  plate  of  chopped  raw  beef  on  the  outer 
window  sill,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  in  view 
of  the  robin's  known  apprehension  of  snch  a  sns- 

Eicioua-looking  thing;  then  airfan  to  dig  up  the 
iwn  or  back  yard  for  earth-worms  was  pro* 
posed,  but  never  carried  out.  The  old  bird 
evidently  worked  faithfully,  and  grew  at  length 
to  wear  a  sort  of  disturbed  and  demoralized  look. 
For  a  week  it  seemed  "  nip  and  tuck"  between 
living  and  dying  for  the  little  ones.  Then  there 
came  a  rain,  and  with  it  a  supply  of  earth-worms. 
The  youngsters— three  of  them  that  survived— 
rapidly  grew,  opening  their  eyes,  sprouting  a 
promising  coat  of  feathers,  and  acquiring  all  the 
aspect  of  well  fed  robins.  The  contrast  in  the 
condition  and  looks  of  the  uppermost  fledgetiitf, 
especially,  as  he  now  appears  in  his  nearW  ftiil- 
grown  aspect,  and  his  comfortable  individuality 
as  he  preens  himself  or  looks  calmly  at  the 
spectators,  and  as  he  was  onlj^  eight  days  a^, 
a  blind  and  featherless  little  thing,  is  altogetfiec 
comicaL 


A    WOMAN'S  LOVE. 


PATIENT  love,  that  still  can  wait. 
With  'folded  bands,  at  Love's  dear 
gate. 

And  plead,  until  the  fast  closed  door 
Resist  the  gentle  voice  no  more. 

A  trusting  love,  that  fears  no  wrong. 
But  is  in  its  own  truth  so  strong. 
That  clinging  fondly  to  Love's  arm. 
It  moves  untouched  by  hurt  or  harm. 

A  love  like  Ruth's,  that  still  loves  on 
When  youth,  and  hope,  and  joy  are  gone  ; 
And,  mithfiil  to  its  latest  breath. 
It  soars  triumphant  over  death. 

A  loving  love,  whose  tender  smite 
Sad,  world-worn  hearts  can  oft  beguile. 
And  win  from  dreams  of  worldly  pelf. 
And  draw  from  sordid  love  of  self ! 

The  first  to  praise — the  last  to  blame ; 
To  plead  for  Love  it  hath  no  shame  ; 
And  meekly  takes  the  lowest  place — 
Most  poor  in  piide,  most  rich  in  grace. 

A  steadfast  love,  most  fair  and  calm. 
Whose  every  touch  is  peace  and  balm  ; 
A  love  to  cling  to,— hope,  believe- 
That  cannot  change,  grow  cold,  deceive. 

Through  dark  and  fair,  through  storm  and 

chance. 

It  breasts  the  waves  of  circumstanc  . ; 
It  scorns  the  scorners— mocks  at  fo  s. 
Turns  grief  to  good,  finds  balm  in  woes. 

No  gulf  of  time,  or  width  cf  space. 
But  Love  can  span  with  f'miling  face ; 
And  gild  all  told  with  skil  ul  hand. 
Till  Ine's  work  shows  like  fairy  land. 

And  love  like  this  shall  Emile  serene-— 
Triumphant— calm  in  life's  Imt  scene ; 
And  upward  point,  with  dying  hand. 
To  beckon  on  to  Love's  own  land. 
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"THERE  WA.S  NO  MISTAKE;  IT  WAS  ROGER!" 

SDnttb  Stranger  ll^an  Jutiorr. 

By  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

|NE  morDtng-  about  the  time  that  autumn 
was  entering  upon  the  confines  of  win- 
ter, Fanny  and  Mar}',  who  were  now 
Wm  friends,  found  the  squire  crouching*  over  a 
fire  ID  his  library.  He  was  suffering  from  a 
cold,  and  a  consequent  depression  of  spirits. 

He  had  also  received  a  letter  from  ti  e 
607 


officer  to  whom  he  had  written  at  the  Cape, 
informing  him  that  no  tidings  had  been  obtained 
of  Roger.  The  old  man's  heart  yearned  for 
sympathy.  Mary  seated  herself  by  his  side,  as 
she  had  often  done  before,  when  he  said:  "My 
dear,  would  you  mind  reading  to  me  a  little. 
What  book  have  you  there?"  referring  to  one 
Mary  had  in  her  hand. 
"It  is  a  moat  wonderful  book,  Mr.  Katon; 
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wherever  you  open  it,  and  whatever  may  be  your 
trouble,  it  speaks  directly  to  you.  It  is  a 
Catholic  book ;  would  you  like  me  to  read  it  ?  " 

"Yes — do  ;  I  daresay  it  is  very  g-ood." 

Fanny  who  wanted  to'  see  Mrs.  Chifney 
about  the  best  manner  of  rearing  some 
fancy  poultry,  left  Mary  and  the  squire  together. 
Mary  opened  the  book,  and  read  as  follows : 
"  It  is  wonderful  that  thou  wilt  not,-  from  the 
very  bottom  of  thy  heart,  commit  thyself  wholly 
to  me,  with  all  things  that  thou  canst  desire  or 
have. 

"Why dost  thou  pine  away  with  vain  grief? 
Why  dost  thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  useless  cares  ? 

"  Be  resigned  to  my  good  pleasure  and  thou 
shalt  suffer  no  loss." 

The  squire  Looked  up  with  surprise,  and  then 
shading  his  face  with  his  hands,  settled  quietly 
back  into  bis  chair.  Mary  kept  on  reading  till 
she  though  he  was  asleep,  and  then  stopped. 

The  old  man  roused  himself.  "  Thank  you, 
my  dear  ;  I  have  been  thinkinsj-.  Why  do  people 
write  imaginary  and  improbable  tales.  Have 
not  everyone  of  us  a  castle  of  mysteries  in  our 
own  little  circles  ?  If  we  but  looked  into  our 
own  hearts  and  lives,  we  should  want  no  Mrs. 
W  oods  nor  Miss  Braddons  to  manufacture 
ghosts  for  us.  If  I  had  the  patience  to  write,  I 
could  tell  a  tale  with  the  best  of  them.  Years  ago 
it  happened ;  but  the  scenes  are  still  green  and 
fresh  in  mymemory.  There  were  two  houses  near 
each  other,  and  the  occupiers  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  terms.  There  were  boys  and  giris,  and 
they  were  all  playfellows  together.  A  daughter 
of  the  one  house,  a  beautiful  sunny  girl,  was 
loved  by  two  brothers  of  the  other  house.  With 
a  lover's  instinct  the  secret  was  soon  known  to 
each  of  the  ^rotheis.  An  explanation  followed. 
One  did  not  pitch  the  other  into  a  well,  nor  hire 
an  assassin  to  stab  him  in  the  back ;  but  they 
grieved  at  the  misfortune,  and  decided  to  leave 
the  settlement  to  the  lady,  with  the  mutual 
promise  that  whatever  Uie  result  it  should  in 
nowise  afEect  their  love  as  brothers.  She 
rejected  the  elder  brother  with  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  accepted  the  younger  with  only  his 
regimental  pay,  and  whatever  addition  his 
brother  might  choose  to  make  him.  My  dear, 
that  lady  was  Roger's  mother.  Do  you  now 
wonder  at  my  love  for  her  boy  ?  You  are  a  good 
girl ;  pray  for  his  safety  and  quick  return ;  and  I 
hope  God  will  prolong  my  life  to  see  you  mistress 
of  Blunborough  Hall." 

Mary  was  chocked  with  tears,  and  couI4  only 
kiss  his  hand  in  reply. 

Fanny  on  their  journey  homewards  felt  some- 
thing more  than  usual  had  occurred,  and  kindly 
avoided  asking  any  questions ;  thus  leaving 
Mary  free  to  meditate  upon'  what  she  had  just 
heard. 

In  die  meantime  Lord  Mortlake's  creditors 
were  getting  impatient,  and  in  consequence  his 
lordship  again  pressed  forward  his  suit  with 
Miss  Vernon.  He  had  no  particular  wish  to  be 
married  ;  but  this  appeared  to  be  the  only  way 
out  of  his  difficulties. 

If  Miss  Vernon  were  sensible,  and  left  him  at 
Ub.Tty  to  run  his  own  course,  he  had  no  doubt 


they  should  get  on  very  well.  The  money 
arrangements  would  be  settled  by  the  lawyers, 
and  he  could  explain  to  Miss  Veroon  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  such  matters;  but  that  the 
men  who  managed  his  estate  knew  exactly  what 
to  do,  so  he  left  all  to  them  ;  and  if  she  didn't 
trouble  about  it,  those  lawyer  fellows  would 
make  it  all  right. 

After  some  representations  on  this  subject 
from  the  lawyer,  Fanny  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  the  terms  opon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
amalgamate  the  different  properties. 

The  lawyer  waited  upon  Fanny  with  a  roneh 
outline  of  the  particulars.  Although  much  of  it 
was  obscured,  and  rendered  unintelligible  by 
verbosity  and  leg;a!  slang,  still  there  was  enoug'n 
sufficiently  clear  in  this  Cupid's  missive  to  stir  the 
spirit  of  a  less  energetic  lady  than  Fanny 
Vernon. 

It  stated  the  Mortlake  estate  had  been  sadly 
neglected  by  Lord  Mortlake's  immediate  ances- 
tors, and  it  would  be  necessary  for  its  improve- 
ment, and  to  put  the  residence  into  suitable 
order  to  receive  a  lady,  that  an  amount  of  money 
should  be  expended  at  once,  and  therefore  a 
sum,  to  be  decided  upon,  should,  in  consequence, 
be  transferred  from  Miss  Vernon's  banking  ac- 
count to  Lord  Mortlake's  agents;  and  further, 
simply  to  save  the  lady  frvm  all  business  troubles. 
Lord  Mortlake  would  himself  undertake  the 
management  of  the  mining  property,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

Fanny  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  in  her  morn- 
ing room  when  these  proposals  were  read  over  to 

her, 

"And  what  return  am  I  to  have  for  this  pro- 
posed outlay,  Mr.  Quills  ?  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Vernon,  you  see  you  will  be  Lady 
Mortlake,  and  of  course  have  the  entrie  to  a 
class  of  society,  that  at  present  yoa  cannot  ex- 
pect will  be  opened  to  you, ' ' 

"  In  other  words,  I  shall  be  tolerated  to  my 
face,  and  sneered  at  behind  my  back." 

"  Oh  I  dear  me  Miss  Vernon ;  that  is  takine  a 
strong  view  of  the  case.  The  society  I  allucCed 
to  is  composed  of  ladies  who  " 

"  Don't  trouble  to  explain.  I  have  seen  them 
in  their  war  paint,  and  know  all  about  it." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Vernon  ;  really  " 

"  No  doubt  I  have  shocked  you  Mr.  QiuUs ; 
but  to  this  matter.  I  have  some  old  business 
habits  clinging  to  me  still ;  and  it  appears  I  am 
to  understand  that,  in  consideration  of  all  these 
cash  payments,  and  transfer  of  property,  and 
yielding  up  all  power  over  these  mines  and 
miners,  and  other  things,  i  am  to  be  rewarded 
with  Lord  Mortlake's  hand,  and  the  privilege  of 
writing  lady  before  my  name.    Is  that  it  ? " 

The  lawyer  bowed. 

"  This  is  a  business  matter,  Mr.  Quills ;  let  ns 
keep  closely  to  that.  Is  this  the  best  invest- 
ment you  have  to  recommend  ?  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  purchase  a  better  man.  for  -less 
money?"  ' 

"The  title,  the  position,  Miss  Vernon,  must 
not  be  overlooked,  nor  undervalued." 

Fanny's  Mount  S.  Bernard  dog  was  lying  at 
her  feet,  anxiously  looking  into  her  face  for  a 
sign  to  escort  any  unwelcome  visitor  from  the 
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room.  SmUiog'  in  the  dog's  face,  it  at  once 
placed  its  head  upjn  her  knees.  Fanny  looked 
into  its  clear  brown  eyes,  and  smoothing  its 
head,  she  kissed  its  broad  forehead.  "  Bertie, 
my  beauty  ;  I  would. not  take  five  hundred  pounds 
for  you,  but  I  don't  suppose  I  could  get  fifty  if 
I  wanted  money ;  but  this  I  know,  you  are  worth 
fifty  Lord  Mortlalces.  Mr.  Quills,  will  you 
take  that  as  an  answer,  and  let  it  close  the  busi- 
ness. You  can  put  it  into  your  own  words,  but 
let  Lord  Mortlake  fully  understand  I  decline  the 
honour  he  intended  me." 

After  the  lawyer  had  left,  Fanny  remained  for 
some  time  in  deep  thought.  "  And  this/*  she  re- 
flected is  the  penalty  of  being  an  heiress. 
What  a  horrid  world  it  is ;  and  what  idiots  to 
think  I  should  suffer  myself  to  become  the  prey 
of  snch  vultures.  After  all,  I  wonder  whether 
Clarissa  Maude  in  the  kitchen  does  not  get 
more  happiness  from  her  short  interviews  with 
the  butcher  and  baker,  than  we  do,  with  all  our 
hard  work,  from  this  artificial  society." 

Dolly,  who  guessed  pretty  correctly  the  pur- 
port of  the  lawyer's  visit,  without  knowing  the 
result,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  terms  more 
expressive  than  polite ;  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  Lord 
MoEtlake  at  uie  first  opportune  meeting. 

"Don't  do  anything  absurd,  Dolly,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  I  have  troubles  enough  to  think  about 
without  your  adding  to  them.  J  know  you  are 
bnmtng  with  zeal  to  distinguish  youraelf ;  cannot 
you  do  something  better  Uian  picking  a  quarrSl 
with  this  lordling  ?  " 

"  Point  out  to  me  the  something  better,  and 
tiy  me." 

"Dolly,"  said  Fanny  with  a  tremor  in  her 
voice.  "  I  believe  your  intentions  fully  and 
truly ;  but  I  have  some  misgivings  as  to  your 
stability  to  persevere  against  obstacles  in  one 
contie  of  action  for  any  length  of  time." 

"Fanny,"  returned  Dolly"  hastily.  "  I  have 
loved  you  all  my  life,  and  shall  do  so  till  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  If  f/tai  is  not  holding  true  to  one 
thing,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  ?" 

"  Xonsence,  Dolly.  Just  listen  to  me :  Roger 
Katon  has  left  home  under  some  mistaken  idea 
of  indettendence.  In  consequence  his  uncle, 
thepoor  old  man,  is  miserable ;  Mary  is  unhappy, 
and  two  houses  are  thus  wretched.  Now  if  you 
really  desire  to  please  me,  as  you  have  pro- 
fessed, go  and  find  Roger.  Start  at  once,  and 
bring  him  home  with  you." 

"By  Jove  I  I  shall  be  delighted.  It  is  now 
four,  and  I  shall  start  at  seven.  I  want  nothing 
but  a  second  shirt  and  a  tooth  brush." 

"  You  need  not  be  so  fast  as  that.  You  must 
»ait  the  departure  of  the  boat.  You  cannot 
travel  all  the  way  to  the  Cape  by  train.  I  sup- 
pose your  eeographical  knowlege  is  equal  to 
that  ?  " 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Fanny ;  leaving  you  is  a 
^crious  trouble.  As  soon  as  I  am  gone  those 
•flood  suckers  will  be  about  you  again,  and  my 
'oly  regret  is  leaving  you  un protected. "- 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,  Dolly.  I  can  take 
fences  without  assistance ;  and  I  have  never 
*iU5taken  a  ialse  note  when  a  hound  gave 
*OBgue." 


"And  Fanny,"  said  Dolly  taking  her  hand, 
and  looking  into  her  clear  bright  eyes.  "  If 
I  am  successful  and  bring;  Roger  home,  what 
shall  be  my  reward  ?  " 

"  Execute  your  commission,  Dolly,  and  leave 
the  future  and  your  reward  to  Providence." 

At  length  it  was  finally  arranged  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  raising  any  undue  hopes,  the 
object  and  point  of  Daily's  expedition  should  be 
kept  a  secret  from  both  the  squire  and  Mary. 

Dolly's  mission  was  attended  with  more  dif- 
ficulties than  he  had  anticipated.  At  Cape 
Town  he  met  some  of  his  old  college  chums 
amongst  the  officers,  who  readily  gave  him  aXl 
the  information  possible.  It  appeared  that 
Roger  had  waited  the  arrival  of  several  mails 
from  England  of  later  date  than  the  time  his 
letter  to  his  uncle  should  have  been  delivered 
and  after  that  he  left  them,  apparently  without 
any  defined  object.  They  informed  him  there 
had  been  visible  signs  of  discontent  among 
the  Zulus.  They  had  a  chief  who  was  great  in 
love,  in  war,  and  in  physical  proportions, 
who  had  given  promise  of  being  trouble- 
some ;  and  they  thought  it  probable  Roger 
had  gone  in  that  direction  to  be  upon  the  spot  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak. 

Dolly  accordingly  started  for  Zululand;  and 
after  several  months  of  vain  search  he  passed 
through  the  coffee  plantations  of  Natal  into 
Basutoland.  Meeting  with  no  better  success,  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  Orange  Free  State ; 
and  here  finding  no  clue  to  his  object,  his  heart 
almost  failed  him. 

Thinking  the  matter  out  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night,  he  started  the  following 
morning  for  Griqualand.  At  this  time  the  dia- 
mond fever  had  subsided,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  to  something  like  40,000,  a  large 
proportion  of  that  number  being  natives. 

The  new  Rush  Mine,  which  was  the  point  of 
attraction,  was  about  three  miles  from  Kimberley. 

The  mine  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  had  been  hollowed  out  in 
places  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet. 

It  was  marked- out  into  claims  of  thirty  feet 
square ;  each  claim  being  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  monthly  license. 

At  the  time  Dolly  arrived  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  was  being  done  by  natives 'who  were  willing 
to  work  for  high  wayes. 

He  spent  several  weeks  between  this  place 
and  Kimberly ;  when  one  day  slowly  walking 
up  the  street  of  the  latter  place,  he  caught  sight 
of  a  man  amongst  several  others  coming  out  of 
the  banking  house,  whose  gait  strongly  reminded 
him  of  Roger.  IJt;fore  he  recovered  from  his 
surprise  the  man  was  gone.  The  stranger  was 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  miner,  and  this,  in  ad- 
dition to  inspiring  him  with  fresh  courage,  gave 
him  some  clue  to  work  upon. 

Accordingly  he  dressed  himself  as  an  ordinary 
trader,  and  with  his  rifle  under  his  arm  he  wan- 
dered at  will  amongst  the  busy  stream  of  work- 
ers; each  one  apparently  intent  upon  his  own 
affairs. 

One  day  when  seated  in  a  drinking  booth  he 
learned  from  the  desultory  conversation  thatwas 
carried  on,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
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araiast  one  of  the  claim  holders  in  consequence 
of  his  holding  himself  aloof  from  them,  and  der 
cliniaif  to  associate  in  their  orgies. 

By  mdirect  questions  Dolly  led  the  foremost 
»>eaker  on,  who  explained  that  this  man,  Bran- 
don he  called  himself,  instead  of  passing  his 
evenings  with  his  working  companions  like  a 
sociable  fellow,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long 
solitary  walks  into  the  country  without  any 
known  object ;  "but,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  I 
guess  he  wont  continue  that  game  over  long. 
Some  of  the  natives  here  have  got  an  eye  upon 
him,  and  we  know  pretty  well  what  that  means." 

"But  what  does  it  concern  them.  What 
object  can  they  have  ?  "  enquired  Dolly. 

*'  Well  you  see  these  brown  skinned  devils  have 
an  idea  that  he  does'nt  take  these  walks  for 
nothing;  and  that  when  be  takes  these  walks 
into  the  country  he  has  got  some  of  his  day's 
takings  about  him ;  that  thing*  is  enough. 
Many  of  the  natives  at  work  nere,  simple  as 
they  appear,  are  in  league  with  fellows  of  their 
•own  breed  outside,  who  manage  to  keep  their 
actions  and  their  victims  out  of  public  sight,  and 
.are  as  difficult  as  snakes  to  track.  Therefore  it 
is  not  unlikely  this  Mister  Brandon  will  go  out 
some  fine  night  and  never  return." 

Some  evenings  after  this  he  saw  a  man  an- 
swering the  description  given  him  leave  the 
camp,  and  walk  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Orange  River.  The  man  had  a  long  beard,  and 
wore  a  flag  hat  that  entirely  concealed  his 
features,  and  the  usual  flannel  shirt,  and  long 
boots.  Dolly  followed  at  a  distance^r  upwards 
of  a.  mile,  then  he  lost  sight  of  him  amongst  the 
grass  and  rushes  of  a  swamp.  Wondering  what 
should  next  be  done,  he  saw  the  man  emerge 
from  the  valley,  and  ascend  a  grassy  knoll. 
After  standing  quietly  for  some  time,  seemingly 
in  meditation,  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  removed  his  hat  and  knelt  down  in 
prayer. 

Dolly  in  themeantime,  favoured  by  some  tall  grass 
that  concealed  his  movements,  had  been  able  to 
approach  within  two  or''  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  spot.  Using  his  field  glass,  as  the  man 
removed  his  hat,  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
with  joy.  It  was  Roger ;  bronzed  and  bearded 
as  he  was,  there  was  no  mistake ;  it  was  Roger. 

At  this  instant  bis  attention  was  attracted  by 
an  tmdulating  movement  in  the  long  grass  be- 
tween him  and  the  little  mound  where  Roger  was 
kneeling.  Thinking  it  was  a  snake  or  wild 
animal,  ne  quickly  unslung  his  rifle,  and  drew 
ihe  hammers  upon  full  cock. 

Roger  and  Dolly,  when  boys  together,  in  their 
rabbit  hunting  expeditions  in  Blunborough  woods, 
bad  established  a  code  of  signals,  understood 
only  by  themselves,  and  by  these  means  they 
were  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  at  a 
distance. 

The  signal  of  danger  was  the  wild  shriek  of  a 
wounded  bird,  and  the  sound  could  be  so  pitched 
as  to  be  heard  at  a  long  distance. 

Dolly  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  movements  in 
the  grass ;  and  was  startled  by  seeing  two  copper 
coloured  faces  partially  raised  above  the  fiirze, 
and  intently  watching  the  movements  of  Roger. 

At  oace  he  took  in  the  position,  and  gave 


utterance  to  the  signal  of  danger.  At  the  sound 
of  tbe  well-known  cry  Roger  started  to  his  feet  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  two  savages,  springing 
from  the  swamp,  were  upon  him.  Roger  was 
armed  with  a  stout  stick  of  hard  heavy  wood, 
and  panying  the  blows  aimed  at  him  with  a 
spear,  he  brought  the  stick  wi^h  crushing  force 
down  upon  the  face  of  his  foremost  assailant, 
who  fell  upon  his  head  to  the  earth  with  his 
facial  beauty  effectually  destroyed.  By  the 
impetus  of  the  blow  Roger  lost  his  balance,  and 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  second  savage. 

With  gleaming  eyes  the  tawny  native  had  his 
spear  poised  with  deadly  aim,  and  his  back 
curved  m  the  act  of  striking,  when  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  broke  uppn  the  stillness  of  the  evening, 
and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  six  feet  of 
muscular  humanity— a  fine  brawny  savage — was 
seen  stretched  upon  the  grass  with  a  buUet 
through  his  heart. 

A  minute  after,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of 
Roger,  he  was  clasped  in  Dolly's  arms,  who 
laughed,  and  cried,  and  was  almost  out  of 
his  senses  with  joy.  Nor  was  this  astonishment 
lessened  when  throughout  that  night  they 
talked  of  home  and  friends,  and  he  learned  tbe 
events  that  had  taken  place  after  he  left. 

The  next  day  Roger  sold  his  claim  in  the 
mine ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  they  turoed  their  backs 
upon  the  Cape  for  ever. 

«  tlobe  continued.) 

A  SELF-EDUCATED  MAN. 


E  will  not  begin  with  the  trite  well 
known  question  from  Gray's 
"  Elegy,"  about  village  Hampdens 
and  so  forth,  but  we  will  give  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  now  for- 
gotten men  which  proves  what  innate  talent 
combined  with  energy  of  character  can  eflfect. 

George  Richardson  received  the  kind  of 
education  common  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in 
our  country  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  ;  that  is 
he  was  taught  reading,  wnting,  and  arithmetic, 
but  by  his  unaided  etforts  he  acquired  a  know- 
legde  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  then, 
proceeding  to  modem  lan^ages,  he  mastered 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  was  able  to 
speak  as  well  as  to  read  all  of  them.  TUs,  at 
atime  when  the  continent  was  closed  to  English- 
men, was  a  wonderful  achievement,  ana  was 
the  consequence  of  his  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance.  If  a  wandering  native  of  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Italy  came  across  him,  were  it  a 
broom-girl  or  an  organ-grinder,  Ricliardsott 
would  accost  him  and  try  his  own  powers ;  he 
had  no  false  shame  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  he  brought  out  his  French  or  his  Ger- 
man on  all  occasions,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
taking  evert*  hint  till  he  became  so  great  a  pro- 
ficient that  his  French  was  Parisian  and  bis 
German  classic.  He  translated  the  poems  of 
Komer,  Schiller,  and  other  German  poets,  and 
helped  to  make  their  claims  to  literary  excel- 
lence known  in  this  country. 
It  was  doubtless  in  languages  that  George 
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Richardson's  ^nius  was  most  developed,  but  he 
had  taste  aod  talent  \u  many  other  direction^, 
and  as  opporttiDity  offered  he  followed  them  out. 
He  was  devotedly  fond  of  music,  but  had  no 
voice  and  little  ear,  and  yet  he  laboured  to  sing 
Mozart  with  the  same  assiduity,  as  he  did  to  re- 
cite Schiller  cr  Komer. 

He  worshipped  the  mces,  !but  he  failed  to 
propitiate  them ;  he  could  not  dance,  he  could 
not  act,  though  he  tried  to  do  both.  In  litera- 
ture  he  was  happier.  He  wrote  well  in  prose 
and  verse ;  he  was  a  translator,  essayist,  a 
critic,  and  had  a  very  pleasing  style. 

But  in  George  Richardson^  case  was  exem- 
plified the  truth  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.  He  got  little  honour  in 
-  l^ghton,  his  native  town,  where  be  began  life  as 
a  draper,  and  less  profit.  His  habits  were  not 
formed  for  business ;  his  spirit  revolted  against 
selling  silks  and  satins  behind  a  counter.  A 
lady  whom  he  was  serving  made  some  uncom- 
plimentary observation  on  his  face  or  figure  in 
Preoch  or  German,  ignorant  of  the  admirable 
Crichton  who  was  unrolling  the  goods,  and  in  his 
vexation  Richardson  repliedin  the  same  language. 
Of  coDfse  that  lady  never  went  to  his  shopagatn. 
Be  was  very  absent  too.  in  which  state  he  did  strange 
things  and  was  sometimes  the  butt  of  pnwtical 

C*  tkers,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  business  left 
im  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  He 

St  into  bis  right  place  later  in  life  when  Dr. 
aotell  opened  his  Geological  Museum  at 
Brighton,  and  then  no  one  wassofittopresideover 
its  treasures  as  George  Richardson,  the  ex- 
draper.  This  self-educated  man  having  carried 
his  energies  into  so  many  other  lines,  became  at 
last,  a  most  devoted  worshipper  in  the  temple  of 
science.  His  powers  were  now  concentrated,  he 
had  a  fixed  aim  and  ol.ject  and  his  wonderful 
memory  and  organ  of  acquisitiveness  came  into 
full  play.  In  a  short  time  he  had  so  mastered 
the  ucts  and  theories  of  geology,  and  the  kindred 
science  of  crystallography  that  he  was  able,  not 
only  to  edit— in  point  of  fact  to  write— the  latest 
won  of  Dr.  Mantell  founded  on  the  lectures 
deUvered  by  that  talented  man  in  Brighton,  but 
Co  write  a  book  on  geology  which  nas  since 
become  a  text  book  on  that  subject.  He  had  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of  the 
Mantellian  Museum  that  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Museum,  having  been  bought  by 
the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  curator 
with  it,  and  he  became  sub-curator  of  tha' 
national  institution.  There  he  was  in  his 
element  and  was  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
resorted  to  the  geological  department  of  the 
museum,  whether  native  orforeign,  wiih  the  Utter 
of  whom  whether  French,  German,  Italian  or 
Spanish,  be  could  bold  converse  in  their  own 
tongues,  fie  was  on  the  way  to  higher  things 
iriiea  his  career  was  suddenly  brought  to 
ft  calamitous  close. 

He  was  never  an  adept  in  business  and  had 
now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  indifference.  He 
placed  confidence  in  a  supposed  friend  who  betrayed 
turn,  and  went  off  with  money  entrusted  to  him, 
and  which  poor  Richardson  depended  upon  to 
aieet  an  engagement,  and  in  his  despair  be  put 
an  end  to  his  existence. 


UNFORGOTTEN! 


RUEL  absence,  darling,  cannot  ever 
Our  true  hearts,  so  fuU  of  love. 
From  each  other,  strong  in  faith,  dis 
sever. 

Joined  together  from  above : 
Oh,  no  1   While  life  runs  ronr  in  each  vein, 
The  bond  of  love  unbroken  shall  remain. 

Darling,  time  hangs  heavy  on  ray  hands. 
Though,  o'er  the  billows  white  with  foam, 

To  the  wonders  of  far  distant  strands. 
Borne  away  firom  thee,  I  roam. 

Oh,  'tis  tben  I  muse  on  those  fair  hours 

When  we  together  culled  the  vernal  flowers. 

Fresh  in  all  their  new-bom  loveliness. 

As  when  gloriously  they  shone, 
Those  sweet  days  of  unfbrgotten  bliss, 

When  we  wandered  all  alone. 
Are  ever  present,  darlifig,  to  my  sight. 
And  shall  be  till  mine  eyes  are  closed  in  night. 

Through  the  verdant  fields  we  slowly  strayed, 

In  an  Eden  all  our  own. 
When  the  earth  in  beauty  was  arrayed. 

When  the  wild  flowers  were  fhll-blown : 
Above  thy  golden  head  the  lark  did  float, 
While  gusLed  love's  liquid  music  from  his  throat. 

Darling-  mine,  those  flowers  we  gathered  then. 

In  the  days  that  soon  were  fled. 
Though  the  years  have  come  and  gone  again. 

Their  sweet  fragrance  ne'er  have  shed, 
Which  thou  and  1,  in  innocence  of  guile. 
First  breathed  together  in  the  weH-Ioved  isle. 

Full  of  music  was  the  sunny  air, 
Green  and  fresh  the  teeming  earth, 

Hymns  of  gladness  echoed  everywhere, 
When  our  love,  sweet,  first  had  birth  : 

Then  thrilled  my  heart  with  rapture  nigh  divine. 

Soon  as  I  knew,  beloved,  that  thou  wert  mine. 

The  swift  years  have  fled  in  rapid  race 

Since  that  hour  now  far  from  this. 
When,  my  love,  I  gazed  upon  thy  face— 

Thy  dear  face  so  full  of  bliss,— 
And  learned  from  thy  red  lips  the  joyous  truth. 
That  thou  wert  mine  in  all  thy  perfect  youth. 

Sweet,  before  me  now  thy  form  so  fair, 

Thy  blue  eyes,  so  pure,  so  clear. 
Thy  long  waving  locks  of  golden  hair. 

In  their  loveliness  appear ; 
In  all  the  charm  of  thy  fresh-opening  life, 
Thou  art  before  me  e'er,  my  own  loved  wife- 
Paler  now  than  in  thy  rosy  prime. 

Mother  of  my  prattling  child. 
Sweet,  I  love  thee  more  than  in  the  time 

When  we  t:ulled  the  bright  flowers  wild, 
In  that  dear  isle,  amid  the  ocean  foam. 
From  which  my  heart  hath  never  wished  to  roam. 

My  own  wife,  the  darling  of  m^  soul. 

Thy  true  heart,  I  know,  is  mme  ; 
Though  long  leagues  of  sea  between  us  roll, 

Thy  firm  love  can  ne'er  decline. 
Oh,  soon,  fond  heart,  shall  I  my  course  retrace. 
And  clasp  thee  once  again  in  my  embrace  1 

1874.  J.  T.  C. 
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BY  HAMISH  DIRK. 


I. 

[he  Valley  of  Chamounix  is  the  alma 
mater  of  all  Alpine  clubs,  British 
and  foreign.  With  its  Montanvert, 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  Ft^gSre,  it  affords 
a  favourite  training  ground  for 
ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  gigantic  moun- 
tains of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Early  this 
summer,  three  ladies  arrived  there  on  climbing 
intent,  whether  personally  or  vicariously.  Miss 
Bridget  Barry  was  rather  tall,  very  thin,  not  over 
well-favoured,  and  in  age  fortyish.  Her  younger 
sister,  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  appeared  to  be  more  easy- 
going and  good-natured,  while  she  was  stouter 
and  decidedly  better-looking.  The  daughter  of 
the  latter,  Daisy  by  name,  as  by  nature,  dis- 
played a  freshness  of  life,  a  vigour  of  youth,  and 
an  overflow  of  health  and  strength,  which  seemed 
to  throw  out  vibrating  rays  of  electricity.  She 
had  the  starry  dark  eyes  and  soft  brown  hatr  of  a 
Creole,  with  the  fair  complexion  and  rounded 
form  of  the  best  European  blood.  Her  steady 
limpid  gaze,  gleaming  from  beneath  a  smooth 
and  open  forehead,  inspired  confidence  and 
sympathy,  for  candour  and  innocence  shone  out 
of  her  dove-like  eyes.  In  figure  she  was  moder- 
ately tall,  but  slender  and  supple ;  her  hands 
were  simply  perfect  in  size  and  shape,  and  she 
had  a  pair  of  little  feet,  to  drive  Cinderella  mad 
with  jealously.  Such  faultless  beauty  has  an 
irresistible  charm,  because  the  spirit  finds  it  as 
soon  as  the  senses  have  perceived  it. 

Daisy  was  ambitious  of  Alpine  distinction, 
but  her  mother  was  not,  and  her  aunt  had  been 
brought  to  accompany  her  on  all  such  expe- 
ditions, being  known  in  her  Irish  county  as 
"a  strong  walker  entirely."  Mrs.  Dimsdale  was 
much  alarmed  by  the  discovery  on  the  first  day 
of  their  stay  at  Chamounix,  that  a  young  Scotch 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Angus  Fletcher,  had  just  been 
carried  down  by  his  guides  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Blanc  with  both  his  feet  frost-bitten,  and 
had  sent  to  Geneva  for  a  doctor.    Her  first  im- 

fression  was  to  get  immediately  back  to 
ipperary  with  her  daughter's  pretty  little  feet 
unharmed.  Her  second  impulse  was  to  offer  her 
services  as  a  sick  nurse  to  the  Scotchman,  who 
was  in  the  same  hotel.  They  were  gratefully 
accepted,  and  her  sister  joined  her  in  the  work 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  That  work  was  in  this 
instance  without  the  oil  and  the  -twopence,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said,  and  it  was  thus  not  uncon- 
genial to  Miss  Barry,  who,  though  Irish, 
generally  took  a  more  Scotch  view  of  financial 
questions. 

I^r.  Fletcher's  doleful  account  of  his  Alpine 
adventures  produced  a  peremptory  opposition  in 
Mrs.  Dimsdale's  mind  to  her  daughter's 
mountaineering  aspirations.  He  related  how  he 
had  toiled  up  a  big  hill,  covered  with  snow,  for 
two  long  days,  and  when  he  had  got  to  the  top 


of  it,  had  seen  nothing  but  clouds  ;  how  he  could 
not  stand  on  his  frozen  feet,  and  was  carried 
down  again  by  two  guides,  the  one  bearing  his 
shoulders  and  the  other  his  knees,  and  how  he 
was  now  threatened  with  the  amputation  of  one, 
or  both,  of  his  feet.  He  was  under  the  medical 
care  of  a  skilful  doctor,  however,  and  he  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  only  some  of  his  toes. 

When  he  was  quite  convalescent,  the  three 
ladies  made  their  preparations  for  proceeding  on 
their  journey,  the  youngest  of  them  not  having 
been  allowed  to  attempt  any  ascents  except  the 
*asy  ones,  and  being  consequently  impatient  to 
try  her  chance  of  success  elsewhere.  She  was 
light  and  roving,  as  a  butterfly,  and  seemed  in- 
capable of  assuming  any  degree  of  gravitj-  and 
repose  unless  she  were  confined  in  a  glass  case 
with  a  pin  stuck  through  her.  The  love  of 
nature  was  her  all -engrossing  passion,  and  every 
other  consideration  was  dwarfed  in  her 
judgment  by  a  paramount  wish  to  indulge  ia 
It. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
village  of  Champ^iy  with  three  mules  and  a 
guide,  besides  a  little  donkey  laden  ,  with  travel- 
ling bags,  when  a  visiting  card  was  brought  to 
Mrs.  Dimsdale,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
"Major  Stubbs,  Late— th  Dragoon  Guards." 
That  gentleman  was  requested  to  present  himself 
which  he  did  with  due  politeness.  He  was  far 
fiom  being  a  youth,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very 
middle-aged  sort  of  man,  but  his  ways  were 
juvenile.  His  full  beard  and  scanty  hair  showed 
no  silver  streaks,  it  is  true,  but  then  it  might 
have  been  a  merely  chemical  effect  that  kept 
them  so  black.  Without  it,  they  might,  unlilte 
those  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  have  given  evi- 
dence of  the  ravages  of  "years,"  and,  if  his 
former  brother  officers  did  not  malign  him,  of 
"  sudden  fears."  His  figure  was  still  erect,  and 
betrayed  little  of  the  protuberance  of  advanrad 
maturity,  which  was  probably  reduced  by  scien- 
tific costume  to  the  majestic  development  of 
"  Kingsby  of  the  manly  chest."  Such  was  the 
hawk,  which  had  spread  its  wings  to  fly  at  Daisy 
Dimsdale  from  its  regimental  egg,  when  it  had 
pecked  a  hole  in  it.  This  latter  process,  it  was 
whispered  had  not  been  altogether  spontaneous, 
as  be  had  received  distasteful  communications 
on  the  subject  of  a  recent  visit  of  his  to  Monte 
Carlo  culminating  in  the  sale  of  his  commission. 
^However,  this  might  be,  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Dims- 
'dale  had  been  prompted  by  a  report,  current  at 
Chamounix,  that  her  daughter  was  the  sole 
heiress  of  her  deceased  father's  considerable 
property  in  Ireland.  He  had  not  heard,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  property*  alluded  to  had  passed 
through  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  that 
the  widow  like  many  other  tourists  in  Switzerland 
was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  economizing. 

"Pray,  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  taking,*" he 
said,  acu^ssing  Miss  Bany,  being  the  elder  lady 
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who,  as  he  concluded,  must  be  the  mother  of 
Miss  Dimsdale. 

"I  cannot  do  so  without  knowing  its  motive," 
r^ed  the  spinster. 

"  Being  on  my  way  to  the  village  of  Cham- 
ptej,"  resumed  Major  Stubbs,  who  had  been  on 
his  way  thither  only  since  he  had  been  informed 
of  Miss  DimsdaleS  journey,  "I  inquired  for  a 
guide  to  accompany  me,  as  I  am  making  a 
walking  tour,  and  I  found  that  the  only  one  at 
Chamounix,  who  is  capable  of  safely  leading 
travellers  over  the  mountains  in  that  direction, 
has  been  engaged  by  you.  I  have  therefore 
TOitureii  to  come  and  ask  whether  it  would  be 
titou^t  by  you  an  indiscretion  on  my  part  to  pro- 
pose joining  your  party  and  sharing  the  charges 
of  the  guide." 

**  It  would  be  thought  a  very  great  indiscretion 

on  the  part  of  a  total  stranger,   answered  Miss 

Bany. 

Good  Mrs.  Dimsdale  wished  to  say  something 
nore  benevolent,  but  her  elder  sister,  seeing  her 
pnrpose,  frowned  her  down,  and  the  kind-hearted 
ady  sank  back  in  her  armchair  with  a  sigh,  not 
onnoticed  by  Major  Stubbs,  who  took  hts  leave, 
making  a  low  and  comprehensive  bow,  especially 
ioclumiig:  the  baulked  mother  in  it. 

II. 

The  mules  were  mounted  by  the  ladies,  the 
gmde  having  hard  work  to  attend  to  them  all, 
when  each  of  the  riders  called  to  him  to  lead 
her.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  advancing 
satisfactorily  along  the  Valley  of  Sevroz,  in  which 
the  road  was  good,  but  they  soon  had  to  leave  it, 
and  follow  a  path  trending  to  the  right  towards 
Ihe  Col  d'Auteme,  a  pass  of  7,086  feet  in  height. 
The  view  of  Mont  Blanc  was  very  grand,  its  out- 
line being  sharply  defined  on  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  the  vale,  in  which  they  wound  their  way  over 
green  pastures,  hushed  in  deep  repose.  A  spring 
^Ue  blew,  soft  and  fragrant,  from  the  south,  with 
the  balmy  breath  of  aromatic  shrubs.  Daisy 
insisted  on  halting  to  gaze  on  this  enchanting 
scene,  and  they  saw  a  pedestrian  following  them. 
Mrs.  Dimsdale  proposed  that  they  should  wait 
for  him,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable,  as  she 
said,  in  such  mountain  solitudes.  But  the  ^ide, 
seeming  to  understand  her  purpose,  objected 
to  the  idea,  and,  pointing  to  the  sky  with  anxious 
glances,  recommended  their  hurrying  forward 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  ladies  looked 
up,  but  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them,  and  they  rode 
on  io  the  persuasion  that  the  man  had  some 
reason  of  his  own  for  wishing  to  arrive  early  at 
Sizt. 

They  came  to  the  rocks  of  Fiz,  starting  up 
abruptly,  and  terminating  in  the  majestic  peak 
of  Warens.  Undermined  by  water,  many  enor- 
mous masses  had  fallen  from  them,  to  bury 
chalets  and  their  occupants  in  one  sudden  crash. 
Quitting  this  region  of  devastation,  the  ladies 
were  carried  by  their  careful  mules  up  the  rugged 
flank'of  the  Col  d'Auterae,  while  the  guide  kept 
driving  them  on  as  fast  as  they  could  walk,  look- 
ing back  occasionally  with  an  alarmed  expres- 
sion of  countenance  at  a  few  small  dark  clouds 
which  seemed  to  be  coming  from  Mont  Blanc 
towards  Aem.    After  a  couple  of  hours  of 


rough  climbing,  fields  of  snow  were  reached. 
The  whole  sky  was  then  laden  with  heavy 
vapours.  The  guide  abruptly  begged  the  ladies 
to  dismount.  He  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the 
leading  mule,  to  which  he  fastened  the  others 
and  the  donkey,  and  he  commenced  dra^gin^ 
them  up  a  steep  bank  on  the  left.  Wondenng  if 
he  had  all  at  once  lost  his  senses,  the  ladies 
stood  shivering  on  the  snow.  He  called  to  them 
to  follow  him.  A  voice  from  below  asked  them 
in  English  to  wait  a  little.  It  was  Major  Stubbs, 
who  was  the  pedestrian  following  them.  After 
bowing  respectfully,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.' 
Dimsdale,  and  helped  her  up  the  long  snowy 
slope.  Miss  Barry  and  her  niece  contrived  to 
clamber  up  it  without  assistance.  They  screamed 
to  the  guide  to  stop  where  they  were,  and  rest 
a  while. 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  guide  peremptorily. 
"  On  this  side  of  the  hill,  we  have  not  a  chance. 
If  we  get  over  it,  we  are  safe.  The  tourmente  is 
coming  on.    Forward  I  Quick  !  " 

They  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
"  tourmente" ,  and  saw  nothing  that  could 
explain  it  to  them.  But  they  determined  to  let 
themselves  be  guided  by  the  only  one  with  them, 
who  had  local  experience.  Major  Stubbs 
struggled  to  conceal  his  own  alarm  by  repeatedly 
assuring  the  three  ladies  that  there  was  no  occa< 
sion  for  any.  Suddenly  a  perfect  hurricane  rushed 
towards  them,  carrying  with  it  clouds  of  snow 
from  the  wreaths  in  the  crevices,  and  casting 
them  on  the  ground  with  such  violence  that  any 
one  overtaken  by  them  tnust  be  inextricably 
buried  alive.  The  snowy  whirlwind  seemed  to 
pursue  the  party,  which  was  led  by  the  guide 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  care,  frequently 
swerving  to  the  right  or  left  to  avoid  its  course, 
asit  advanced  like  the  pillar  of  a  waterspout  at 
sea.  Miss  Barry  and  Dai^  bore  up  wonderfoll^ 
against  the  fatigue  of  their  climb,  though  their 
boots  were  soaked  with  snow,  and  their  dresses 
limp  and  clinging  to  them  in  a  manner  which 
impeded  their  steps.  They  moved  on  by  their 
own  exertions,  but  Mrs.  Dimsdale  lost  all  power 
of  independent  locomotion  through  fear  and  ex- 
haustion. She  sank  helplessly  on  the  snow,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  Major  Stubbs  to  sup- 
port her.  Seeing  this,  the  guide  called  him  to 
lead  the  mules  and  the  donkey,  while  he  took 
the  poor  lady  up  like  a  child  and  carried  her  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  a  rude  chimney  standing  out 
of  the  snow,  where  he  laid  her  gently  down. 

There  was  a  refuge  provided  for  such  dangers, 
which  were  not  unusual  on  the  Col  d'Autere. 
The  guide  at  once  began  scraping  a  hole  in  the 
snow  with  his  hands.  From  it  he  drew  a  couple 
of  short  planks,  and,  telling  Major  Stubbs  to 
hand  the  ladies  down  to  him,  he  jumped  into  a 
small  chalet,  which  had  been  completely  covered 
with  deep  snow  by  the  whirlwind.  This  having 
been  successfully  accomplished,  a  blazing  fire 
was  lit  by  him  with  dry  branches  found  in  the 
room,  and  the  ladies  set  to  work  to  dry  their 
clothes,  while  the  two  men  climbed  out  of  the 
hole  in  the  low  roof  to  tie  the  mules  and  the  don- 
key to  the  chimney.  When  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  with 
her  sister  and  her  daughter,  had  been  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  imder  the  circumstances, 
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Major.Stubbs  mdaced  them  to  sip  some  brandy 
from  his  flask,  and  th^  all  sat  down  on  the 
ground  round  the  fire,  to  wait  till  the  storm 
should  pass.  The  guide  related  tales  of  loss  of 
life  by  fymrmentes  on  this  disastrous  Col 
d'Auteme,  whose  position  between  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Lake  Leman  generates  such  storms. 
Among  others,  he  told  his  employers  of  the  sad 
deaths  of  an  Englisbmant  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  of  a  young  Swiss  peasant  girl,  last  year,  who 
was  taking  two  pigs  irom  Sizt  to  sell  at  Cham- 
ounix ;  they  had  both  been  overtaken  by  whirl- 
winds, thrown  down,  and  buried  for  ever  under 
many  feet  of  snow,  as  seen  by  others,  who  with 
difficulty  saved  their  own  lives,  but  could  not  find 
the  places,  that  the  bodies  might  be  dug  out. 

The  guide  kept  looking  out  of  the  bole  iiT  the 
snow,  and  at  last  he  announced  that  it  was  time 
to  proceed  on  the  journey.  The  ladies  mounted, 
and  rode  in  safety  to  the  small  town  of  Sixt, 
whose  nice  inn  furnished  them  and  Major  Stubbs 
with  bedrooms  and  supper.  Next  morning,  they 
went  along  a  wild  path  of  romantic  beauty,  and 
without  dangers  or  adventures  to  encounter  which 
brought  them  in  the  afternoon  to  the  village  of 
Champ^ry,  on  the  north  of  the  picturesque 
mountain  called  the  Dent  du  Midi,  where  a  good 
hotel,  full  of  English  tourists,  offered  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  fatigue  of  reaching  it. 

III. 

The  snow-capped  mountains,  enclosing  the 
Rhone  valley,  were  sufiused  with  a  lovely  roseate 
hue  by  a  setting  sun  pf  June,  as  it  sank  behind 
the  Jura  range.  In  the  dreamy  distance  were 
dimly  discerned  many  lofty  summits  in  the 
billowy  ocean  of  the  Bennese  Oberland.  Nature 
seemed  revived  bjr  those  warm  rays  after  the 
jading  of  its  energies  by  a  long  icy  winter.  It 
was  now  the  time  of  its  sweet  repose  amid 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  bote]  at  Champ^ry  was 
decked  with  these  charms  of  the  season,  as  Mr. 
Angus  Fletcher  emerged  from  it  to  gaze  eagerly 
on  the  surrounding  slopes  of  the  bills  through  a 
field-glass. 

"  Did  any  one  see  which  way  a  young  English 
lady  went  ?  "  he  inquired,  addressing  in  decidedly 
exotic  French,  a  group  of  idlers  standing  near 
the  door. 

"  I  was  on  the  road  of  the  T£te  Noire  this 
naorning,"  replied  a  guide,  waiting  for  employ- 
ment, "  and  I  saw  the  young  lady  on  that  path 
leading  to  the  Dent  du  Midi.'* 

*'  Wth  whom  was  she  ?  " 

"  She  was  alone." 
Come  with  me  then,  to  find  her  ?  " 

They  at  once  ascended  to  the  crest  of  a  tower- 
ing cliff,  which  overhung  a  deep  contracted 
gorge  with  a  foaming  torrent  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  rocky  heights  were  still  illuminated  by  an 
exquisite  flush  of  the  palest  lilac  and  violet  tints, 
while  the  gloomy  glen  was  wrapped  in  dark 
purple  shade.  A  rugged  path  took  the  young 
Scotchman  and  his  Swiss  ^mAe  from  the  top  of 
the  highest  crag  to  a  rustic  bridge,  formed  by 
two  trunks  of  gigantic  fir-trees,  which  enabled 
them  to  cross  the  stream,  while  showers  of  spray 
from  its  tossing  waters  were  wafted  to  them  with 
A  delicious  freshness. 


"  Well  now,  you  deluded  mountaineer,"  said 
Mr.  Fletcher*  scanning  with  his  Innocular  ^ass 
every  part  of  the  Dent  du  Mi^  that  was  visibly 
"  can  you  tell  me  where  the  young  lady  is  ?  " 

"  She  must  be  on  the  way  down  by  this  time," 
answered  the  guide,  "  if  she  expects  to  readi 
the  village  before  night  falls." 

"  If  she  is  is  not  dead  of  cold  or  hunger,  you 
might  say."  muttered  the  desponding  climber  of 
Mont  Blanq. 

"  I  have  been  with  her  and  her  aunt  several 
times  on  the  easier  ascents,  since  they  have  been 
at  Champ^ry,"  said  the  man,  "  and  I  never  saw 
her  care  much  for  either  cold  or  hunger.  She 
puts  a  crust  of  bread  in  a  tin  box,  which  she  straps 
over  her  shoulder  to  fill  with  wild  flowers,  and 
away  she  goes,  running  to  keep  herself  warm  on 
the  snow." 

"  Wonderful  1 "  'exclaimed  Mr.  Fletcher,  who 
had  lost  all  sympathy  for  what  he  called  AlpDe 
lunacy  and  aeltrmm  asctndens.  "  Vrm  she 
ever  be  tamed  ?  She  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
swallow.  The  ostrich,  living  in  a  desert,  can  be 
taught  to  carry  a  man  on  its  back,  while  the 
swallow,  which  builds  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of 
a  man's  house,  can  never  be  domesticated  I9 
him." 

"Where  are  we  to  go  now?"   asked  tiie 

guide. 

"To  the  young  English  lady." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  way  to  her.  and  it  is  get- 
ting late,  but  we  may  still  have  time  to  reach  Uie 
lower  edge  of  the  snow-field." 

"  Well,  move  on  then." 

They  soon  came  to  the  rank  green-sward  ofan 
alluvial  deposit,  formed  by  the  wayward  toirent, 
wliose  course  was  diverted  by  an  embankment  <tf 
its  own  formation.  When  they  had  passed  over 
this,  they  entered  an  oak  wood  of  colossal 
growth.  Several  leafless  rotting  stems  of  trees, 
prostrated  by  the  wild  funr  of  winter  ^les,  now 
mournfully  displayed  in  the  calm  eveningairthe 
grandeur  of  a  forest  monarch's  decay.  They 
next  went  to  the  top  of  a  long  parched  slope  of 
coarse  and  scanty  herbage,  and  they  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  margin  of  the  sheet  of  snow,  which 
rose  unbroken  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

"The  lady  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,"  said  the 
guide,  after  having  minutely  surveyed  the  white 
expanse  before  them.  "  Yet,  she  roust  be  above 
us.  for  there  is  no  other  path  to  the  village,  be- 
sides the  one  we  have  come  by.  A  night  on  thai 
would  freeze  any  one  to  death." 

"  Here  is  a  pretty  pHjsttion  for  a  sober-minded 
Scotch  laird  to  find  himself  in  I  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Fletcher,  giving  way  to  despair.    "She  maybe 

Eerishing  up  there  unable  to  move  with  frost* 
itten  feet,  and  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  her. 
Oh.  miserable  mountaineering  I  " 

He  had  just  recovered  from  his  own  calamitous 
experience  of  that  so-called  amusement,  and 
had  followed  his  kind  nurse  to  Champ^ry,  where 
he  found  the  two  elder  ladies  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  prolonged  absence  of 
the  younger  one,  who  had  said  that  she  was 
going  out  for  a  walk.  He  had  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  her,  and,  not  having  been  able  to  find 
her*  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  reflect  on  what 
I  was  best  to  be  done.   Suddenly  the  guide*  who 
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tad  been  moving  abont  to  extend  his  field  of 
rinr,  shouted  that  he  saw  the  lady.  Mr. 
netdier  jumped  up,  and  gazed  at  the  mantle  of 
now  coverings  the  region  above  where  he  stood. 
He  could  discern  no  lady.  By  dint  of  pointing, 
the  ^de  at  last  succeeded  in  enabling  him  to 
distinguish  even  "with  the  undressed  eye," 
as  American  ladies  say,  a  tiny  speck  moving  on 
the  snow  below  the  loftiest  peak,  and.  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  long  incline  of  snow. 

"  She  is  going  to  try  it  on  a  lu^  /  "  he  ei- 
daimed.  "  I  saw  that  she  was  dragging  one 
afta  her  in  the  morning." 

•■On  what?"  asked  Mr.  Fletcher,  now  much 
relicmd  from  his  apprehensions. 

** KUige"  the  guide  repeated,  "but  perhaps 
jon  do  not  know  what  that  is." 
**  What  is  it?" 

"A  small  sledge,  used  forcoming  down  slopes 
of  now.  There  she  is,  to  be  sure  I  This  is 
the  most  dangerous  thinff  she  has  done.  A  tu^e 
on  n  long  and  steep  a  descent  1  What  will 
become  ofher?" 

The  danger  of  this  Alpine  manceuvre  consists 
Id  the  frequency  of  deep  crevices,  into  which  the 
xash  "  tobojfginer,"  according  to  Canadian 
{Mrlance,  may  plunge  without  hope  of  ever  get- 
tmjf  out  of  them.  The  only  chance  of  safety 
frofn  such  an  accident  is  in  leaping  off  before 
the  sledge  reaches  the  edge  of  such  an  abyss. 
The  Alpenstock  is  held  like  the  paddle  of  a 
canoe,  to  be  dipped  in  the  snow  at  either  side,  as 
the  forions  flight  seems  to  require  steering  or 
^kecking. 

The  young  lady  on  this  occasion  approached 
triumi»antly,.and,  having  seen  two  men,  waiting 
aprorendj  for  her  arrival,  she  guided  her  fear- 
mw  rapid  course  towards  them.  Rolling  off  her 
dedge  on  the  snow  to  avoid  a  violent  fall  by 
bdag  Aot  out  of  it  on  the  hard  ground,  she 
burst  into  a  perfect  scream  of  merriment,  as  she 
scrambled  up  to  shake  hands  most  cordially  with 
l£r.  Fletcher. 

"You  here  1"  she  exclaimed,  "I  thought  you 
would  suy  at  Charoounix  tUl  you  could  try 
Mont  Blanc  again." 

"Ob.  no,  Miss  Dimsdale,"  he  replied,  "I 
leave  Alpine  climbing  henceforth  to  muscular 
young  ladies  with  more  pluck  than  judgment." 

"ften,  why  are  you  here,  on  the  Dent  du 
Midi?"        '  ' 

"  I  came  here  to  look  for  you.  Your  mother 
and  your  aunt  are  anxious  about  you." 

"  I  am  so  Bony  to  have  distressed  them,"  she 
•aid,  "  but  I  had  no  idea  af  going  so  tax  when  I 
left  them.  Come,  news  must  get  to  them  as 
qockly  as  possible." 

(7l»  be  continued.) 


"I  must  say  that  I  very  much  dislike  this 
ostentatious  furnishing,"  remarked  the  elderly 
Miss  Pringle  as  she  looked  about  her  in  the 
new  home  of  the  Spankingtons.  "Now,  look 
at  that  great  elaborately  framed  mirror;  I  de-' 
dare  1  can  see  nothing  beautiful  in  it."  "You 
■hoddn't  expect  impossibilities,  Miss  Priagle," 
icmacfced  Fogg. 


Lamp.  89 

THE    INUNDATION  OF 
.  SZEGEDIN. 

N  this  little  island  of  oars  everything 
is  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  realize  the  gigantic 
nature  of  the  accidents  which  occur 
in  countries  less  favoured — more  ex-* 
posed  to  casualties  of  various  kinds.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  occasional  inundations  fearful  and 
destructive  to  property,  but  never  have  we  expe- 
rienced anvthin?  approaching  to  the  fearful 
calamity  which  befel  Uie  town  of  Szegedia  in  the 
year  1879. 

The  floods  which  converted  no  fewer  than 
nine  hundred  English  square  miles  of  rich  pas- 
ture, and  tracts  of  land  cultivated  with  maize, 
into  a  turbid  ocean,  were  caused  by  the  burst* 
ing  of  the  dykes  which  confined  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Theiss  and  Macos.  Seven  thousand 
houses  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  seven^ 
thousand  persons— the  whole  of  the  once  thriving 
population— rendered  homeless. 

The  position  of  Szegedin  in  the  centre  of 
an  alluvial  plain,  below  the  level  even  of  the 
river,  made  it  easy  to  foresee  that  a  time  must 
come  when  the  Theiss,  no  longer  capable  of 
being  restrained  by  any  human  barriers,  would 
gain  the  mastery,  and  burst  through  its  arti- 
ficial boundaries.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unfortunate  city  laughed 
at  ^he  idea  of  such  a  calamity  befalling  them ; 
they  bq^eved  in  the  securi^  of  their  dykes ; 
there  were  others,  however,  in  whose  minds  there 
existed  a  latent  dread  that  before  lonsr  some 
such  disaster  would  befall  them,  and  in  the  vain 
hope  of  avertmg  the  misfortune,  the  dykes  were 
raised  every  year,  but  not  the  most  gloomy  of 
Szegedin's  prophets  anticipated  how  speedy,  nor 
how  terrible  would  be  the  catastrophe  about  to 
descend  upon  them. 

Some  travellers  in  Hungary  met  with  a  man, 
about  two  years  after  this  fearful  event,  who  was 
able  to  give  them  the  details  of  his  own  experience. 
"  Oh  !  he  said,  referring  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  "you  see  me  an  old  man.  and  my 
hair  is  grey,  though  before  that  time  it  was  not 
so."  His  appearance  bore  out  his  words;  he 
look  prematurely  old,  and  his  face  became  inex- 
pressibly sad  when  the  memory  of  those  terrible 
days  came  upon  him. 

"  It  was  not  only  the  loss  of  kith  and  kin,"  he 
said,  "  that  made  shipwreck  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  us  big  strong  fellows ;  it  was  the  sight 
of  the  women  and  the  children.  Oh  !  there  were 
scenes  by  the  hundred  occurring  every  day 
during  that  period  that  were  dreadful  enough  to 
turn  the  hair  of  men  far  younger  than  I  am  as 
white  as  snow. 

"  The  danger  began  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March.  The  waters  had  made  a  wide  breach  in 
the  dyke  and  rushed  towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  peril  to  the  city  became 
imminent,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  ^kes. 
Soldiers  were  summoned  from  Temesuar,  and 
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life  boats  from  distant  parts.  Every  man  worked 
ni^ht  and  'day  to  barricade  the  dams,  but  all  was 
in  vain  ;  after  eight  days  of  agonizing'  suspense, 
during'  which  the  water  continued  to  rise,  a  fear- 
ful tempest  of  wind  and  rain  broke  over  the  con- 
demned city,  and  added  to  the  river's  might. 

*'  In  the  darkness  of  the  following  night,  just 
before  dawn  began  to  break,  the  Alfold  dam,  the 
very  bulwark  .of  Szegedin,  gave  way  also,  and 
the  inundation  of  the  town  began.  The  waters 
burst  in  upon  us  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  mighty 
cataract.  From  that  moment  the  scene  was 
one  of  wild  confusion  for  all  knew  that  their  be- 
loved homes  were  doomed. 

"As  soon  as  daylight  enabled  those  who 
manned  the  pontoons  to  see  their  way  through 
the  seething  mass  of  water  which  tore  through 
the  thoroughfares,  many  thousands  were  borne 
in  safety  to  New  Szegedm  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  hut  most  of  the  poor,  frightened, 

Eanic-stricken  souls  clung  with  tenacity  to  their 
omes,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  tempest  might 
abate,  and  the  waters  subside,  till  at  length  they 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the  house-tops 
from  the  cruel  death  that  assailed  them  on  every 
side.  But  here  there  was  no  safety,  for  the 
foundations  of  their  dwellings  gave  way  one  b^ 
one,  and  their  houses,  crumbling  beneath  their 
feet,  fell  with  a  dull  crash. 

"A  boat  having  capsized  belonging  to  one  of 
the  rescuing  parties,  I  volunteered  to  join  the 
band.  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  wife  and  children 
on  that  first  terrible  night  and  knew  not  where 
they  were,  though  I  heard  two  days  later  that 
the  latter  had  been  carried  to  a  village  six  miles 
off.  It  was  impossible  for  families  to  keep  to- 
gether. Some  lost  their  reason  from  the  fright, 
whilst  others,  children  especially,  got  over- 
whelmed and  separated  from  their  relatives  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

"But,  as  I  have  said,  I  joined  the  band  who 
went  to  the  rescue.  The  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  children  were  dreadful  to  hear  above  the 
terrific  roar  of  waters,  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
falling  buildings,  and  the  shouts  of  the  rescuing 
party  as  they  poled  their  way  along.  It  needed 
a  strong  head  and  a  steady  hand  to  steer 
through  the  fioating  timber,  aa'd  avoid  the  objects 
that  heaped  themselves  one  upon  the  other  and 
formed  eddies  and  whirlpools  strong  enough  to 
suck  us  under  if  we  had  not  taken  care. 
The  piteous  cries  for  help  too  were  bewilder- 
ing and  sometimes  we  knew  not  to  whose  rescue 
first  to  go.  Not  only  this.  Often  when  we  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  pontoon  alongside  and 
werejust  about  to  takeafiamilyonboard,  the  swift 
current  bearing  down  upon  us  with  tremendous 
force,  bringing  down  with  it  a  tangled  heap  of 
household  goods,  with  now  and  then  a  human 
body  in  the  midst,  would  come  against  it  and 
hurl  us  ten  or  twenty  yards  away.  And  oh !  to 
hear  the  shrieks  of  the  women  when  they  saw 
that  with  us  all  theirhopes  of  safety  had  vanished. 
The  men  uttered  not  a  groan  but  folded  their 
arms  as  we  left  them,  or  took  the  swooning 
women  in  their  arms  and  gently  laid  them  down 
beside  them. 

"  I  can  never  forget  one  poor  woman  who  was 
standing  on  a  scaffolding  with  a  child  in  her 


arms.  We  were  passing  along  the  thoroughfare 
with  fearful  speed,  when  looking  up,  I  saw  her 
preparing  to  throw  herself  into  the  surging  waters 
in  the  belief  that  we  should  be  able  to  take  her  into 
the  boat.  This  was  impossible,  so  I  shouted  to 
her  to  stay  where  she  was  and  wait  for  the  next 
chance.  Tearing  the  child  frim  her  bosom  she 
threw  it  down  in  the  direction  of  the  boatbeg^^ng 
us  to  save  her  child. 

"  One  of  my  comrades  caught  it  in  his  arms, 
wrapped  it  in  his  jacket  and  laid  it  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  half  dead  with  cold.  The 
poor  little  thing  was  afterwardsj  washed  away 
in  an  encounter  of  the  pontoon  with  a  raft  bear- 
ing down  upon  it. 

"The  horrors  of  the  situation  increased  as 
night  came  on.  There  was  no  gas,  nor  light  of 
any  kind  to  lessen  this  all-pervading  gtooni. 
The  waters  still  rose,  while  to  add  to  our  misety 
another  hurricane,  more  terrific  than  the  firat, 
burst  over  us  and  ceased  not  to  rage  till  morning 
broke. 

"  Hearing  the  fbllowng  morning,  from  thii 
crew  of  a  passing  boat,  that  numbers  of  peopU 
had  fled  to  the  woods  on  the  previous  day,  iiw 
knowing  what  their  fate  must  be,  we  hastened  ta 
their  rescue.  As  the  waters  rose  they  had 
climbed  the  trees,  where  exhausted  by  fatigii* 
and  benumbed  by  cold,  they  were  dropping  of| 
them  one  by  one  like  flies.  Some  few  pool 
creatures  with  a  harrowing  scream  appeared  t* 
throw  themselves  in,  voluntarily  to  put  an  eni 
to  their  misery,  while  others  fell  quietly  with  i 
dull  splash  which  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day: 

"  We  had  managed  to  save  several  and  wni 
just  pulling  off  with  our  human  fi^ight  when  4 
woman  floating  in  the  water  clutched  violently  a 
the  boat.  I  instantly  realized  the  danger.  Sb 
would  drown  us  all,  for  we  were  so  heavily  ladei 
that  the  boat  was  scarce  above  the  surface  of  thi 
water.  Stooping  I  seized  her  hands  anJ 
wrenching  them  off  the  boat  I  pushed  her  bad 
with  all  my  strength.  She  recognized  me  ani 
called  me  by  ray  name  but  it  was  too  late,  sh 
sank  and  was— may  Heaven  forgive  me— n^ 
wife." 

This  man  gave  a  thrilling  account  of  the  feai 
ful  tragedies  which  occurred  during  this  nr< 
longed  period  of  agony.  Parents  lost  tnei 
children,  and  husbant^  their  wives,  and  in  sodq 
instances  were  uncertain  of  their  fate  for  weel 
together. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live  tn  a  mol 
favoured  land.   Soon  after  this  fearful  occuneW 
we  hear  of  the  destruction  of  another  town  ai{ 
the  desolation  of  its  inhabitaots— that  of  the 
of  Agram  by  earthquake. 


A  Feather  in  his  Cap.— Among  ancie 
warriors  it  was  customary  to  honor  a  folfower  wl 
had  distinguished  himself  in  battle  h^  presel 
ing  him  with  a  feather  to  wear  in  his  cap, 
bonnet — when  not  in  armour.  No  one  w 
allowed  this  great  distinction  who  had  not ; 
least  "  killed  his  man."  Hencd  our  custoBiq 
saying,  when  any  person  has  done  a  meritorio 
action,  that  it  will  be  "  a  feather  m  his  cap." 
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LORD  DACRE    OF    GILSLANt) : 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


By  miss  STEWART. 
Amthor  of  "  Cloister  Le^nds,"  etc,  etc. 


CHAPTER   XXVI.— (CtfMAwafrf.) 

T  a  loss  to  comprehcDd  Euphrasia's 
conduct,  Gertrude  now  took  up  the 
lamp  to  examine  her  chamber:  it 
was  spacious,  and  furnished  with 
some  degree  of  comfort.  It  had 
a  vaiucotting-  of  oak,  carvfid  oaken  chairs 
and  tables,  and  dark  stsS  curtains  sur- 
nxnM&g:  I  the  bed.  Over  the  fireplace  hung  a 
fiill-Ieo^  portrait,  which  she  took  up  the  lamp 
to  ciamine ;  but  what  was  her  surprise  when  she 
discovered  in  the  array  of  a  man-at-arms  of  the 
rd^D  of  the  Eighth  Henry  a  perfect  resemblance 
other  own  father.  Here  was  a  mystery  which 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  develope:  had  this  house 
enr  been  the  habitation  of  her  father,  and  was 
she  now  on  a  demesne  of  Leonard  Dacre?  She 
lad  wen,  while  a  child,  been  often  told  by  John 
Haidiog  that  for  centuries  his  own  race  had  lived 
and  died  on  the  lands  of  the  Dacres,  and  that  a 
tniUe  misfortune  had  many  years  before  driven 
lumto  London,  where  he  had  met  and  married 
her  mother.  Still  prosecuting  her  search  of  the 
chamber,  Gertrude  discovered  a  closet,  the  door 
irtiich  was  unfastened ;  on  opening  it  she  per- 
ccired  a  huge  oaken  chest.  The  chest  was  not 
but  the  lid  was  heavy,  and  it  was  not 
vilbout  some  difficulty  that  she  raised  il ;  but 
•Hat  was  her  horror  when  she  beheld  a  moulder- 
ing' skeleton  within.  A  rattling  noise  ensued, 
occasioned  by  the  slight  motion  of  the  chest,  and 
as  the  pale  rays  of  the  lamp  gleamed  upon  the 
ghastly  object,  she  saw  a  dagger  falling  among 
the  dry  bones.  Hastily  letting  fall  the  lid  of  the 
diest,  she  fled  from  the  closet,  and  sinking  into  a 
duurbjr  the  fire,  vainly  wished  that  her  curiosity 
had  not  made  her  acquainted  with  the  grisly  cora- 
padon  of  her  chamber.  Now,  too,  she  thought 
^  the  trepidation  in  which  Euphrasia  had 
^qnoached  that  chamber.  A  murder  had  been, 
peniaps,  committed  there  in  bygone  years,  and 
the  miserable  victim  had  been  left  to  moulder  in 
that  old  oak  chest ;  and  this  Euphrasia  knew, 
and  would  not  enter  the  room.  Gertrude's  heart 
pew  sick,  a  dying  groan  seemed  sounding  in 
nerears  ;  she  trembled  to  look  round,  dreading 
almost  to  see  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  person 
at  her  side.  Amid  these  horrors  of  superstition, 
the  thought  of  other  dangers  assailed  her  :  she 
renjembered  the  conversation  between  Ralph  and 
Hngh  in  the  ruin,  and  she  could  not  doubt  that 
Ae  was  in  the  power  of  Lord  Leicester. 

While  she  thus  sat  lost  in  a  sad  reverie,  the 
enbets  of  the  wood  fire  were  sinking  low,  and 
tthrtense  feeling  of  cold  compelled  her  to  wrap 
wndf  in  her  cloak,  and  lie  down  upon  the  bed — 
"ttt  bed  which  had,  perhaps,  once  supported  the 


form  of  the  murdered  person,  the  sight  of  whose 
poor  remains  had  so  revolted  her.  Gertrude 
spent  the  best  part  of  that  miserable  night  in  fer- 
vent prayers  for  the  unhappy  soul  which  had  been 
sent  so  timelessly  to  its  account,  and  in  not  less 
ardent  supplications  for  the  Divine  protection  to 
herself.  Towards  morning,  overcome  with 
watching  and  fatigue,  she  insensibly  sunk  into  a 
profound  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  was  on  the  sevehth  day  of  Gertrude's  im- 
prisonment that  Euphrasia  sat  in  one  of  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  house,  holding  deep  con- 
verse with  a  tall  and  stately  looking  cavalier. 
Refreshments  were  on  the  table  that  stood 
between  them,  and  the  gentleman  wore  a  riding 
cloak,  as  if  only  just  arrived  at  the  house,  or  now 
about  to  depart. 

The  hands  of  Euphrasia  rested  on  the  table, 
and  tears  were  steahng  down  her  face. 

"This  is  a  mere  weakness,"  said  her  com- 
panion. "I  pray  you,  why  should  a  few  days 
residence  in  this  old  house  have  touched  youj 
spirit  with  so  deep  a  melancholy.  Besides,  was 
it  not  your  own  proposal  to  come  hither? 
thought  your  heart  was  made  of  sterner  stuff." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  Euphrasia  bitterly,  "  I  will  not 
chide,  because  you  thought  that  there  could  not 
be  even  a  moment's  compunction  in  my  wicked- 
ness. I  remember  indeed,  that  it  was  mine  own 
proposal  to  come  hither  ;  I  was  myself  deceived 
in  mine  own  heart— I  thought  not  it  could  so 
much  tremble  to  the  touch  of  compassion  or 
remorse — that  heart  whose  hideous  dehght  it  hath 
been  for  years  to  exult  over  the  ruins  of  all  that 
was  lovely  and  estimable  in  woman." 

"Dreams,  idle  dreams,  Euphrasia,"  replied 
the  cavalier,  "bred  from  the  shadows  in  this 
dismal  house.  It  irks  me  that  for  a  few  days 
more  you  must,  with  the  damsel,  remain  its  in- 
mate ;  but  the  fiery  Dacre  is  abroad,  and  bodies 
of  his  armed  vassals  traverse  the  country.  It 
were  unsafe  to  send  you  to  Carlisle  at  present : 
more  secure  is  your  retreat  in  this  lonely  and  long 
deserted  dwelling ;  but  be  of  good  heart,  soon  we 
will  again  to  London.  You  have  served  me  right 
faithfully  in  this  matter  of  the  damsel,  nor  shall 
you  find  me  ungrateful  as  of  yore." 

"I  pray  you  set  that  damsel  free,"  said 
Euphrasia. 

"  Set  her  free  I  '*  cried  the  cavalier  with  an 
accent '  of  astonishment.  "  Good  Euphrasia, 
thou  art  surely  distraught.  Bethink  thyself, 
Euphrasia,  with  how  much  exultation  of  revenge 
didst  thou  contemplate  the  captivity  of  that 
maid,  and  dost  thou  now  ask  to  set  her  free  ? 
Bethink  whose  child  is  this  damsel  whom  thou 
wouldst  save." 

"I  have  bethought  me,"  replied  Euphrasia. 
"  Oh,  not  for  years,  long  years,  has  this  heart 
known  such  a  throb  of  delight— thrilling  even  to 
its  core — as  when  you  told  me  whose  child  was 
to  be  betrayed.  The  tongue  that  taunted  my 
repentance— that  urged  me  back  into  the  gulf 
of  guilt— seemed  then  to  pour  again  into  my 
ears  its  merciless  reproach  ;  the  eye  in  which  1 
had  in  vain  sought  the  ray  of  compassion  gazed 
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sternly  on  my  suffering  again.  Then  when  you 
told  me  who  was  to  be  your  victim,  and  these 
things  rushed  upon  my  mind,  I  bore  the  aneuisfa 
which  their  memory  wrou^fht  with  the  promise  of 
a  near  revenge." 

"  And  do  you  now  turn  from  this  revenge  even 
when  the  cup  of  its  promise  is  tendered  bnmming 
to  your  lips  ?  "  inquired  the  cavalier. 

"  Aye,'^  returned  Euphrasia,  "  for  I  have 
grown  sick  at  the  draught.  Dim  and  sad  fore- 
bodings, the  shadows  of  a  coming  doom,  oppress 
my  mind.  I  dare  not  look  upon  the  girl.  But 
once  have  I  approached  her  chamber,  and  the 
holv  and  quiet  pride  of  her  eyes  then  filled  me 
With  a  loathing  of  myself.  The  better  part  does 
she  seem  to  have  of  the  severe  and  cruel  being 
who  mocked  me  in  my  early  fall.  All  -the 
b«8  '^**^  virtue,  without  its  sharp  acidity,  is 

"Truly,"  remarked  the  cavalier,  "thou  art 
becoming  a  doctor,  Euphrasia ;  who  would  not 
marvel  when  virtue  makes  the  theme  of  thy  dis- 
cussion !  But  may  I  not  fear  to  trust  thy  guard- 
age  of  the  maiden  since  thy  conscience  Itath  be- 
come  80  nice?" 
•  word  with  thee,"  replied 

Euphrasia,  and  there  was  a  deep  and  uncom- 
plaining melancholy  in  her  tone. 

"No.  never?"  answered  her  comKioion. 
"But,  Euphrasia,  ^dst  thou  not  play  &Ue  with 
Sir  Philip  ?  Assuredly  on  the  niglit  when  I  bore 
thee  from  Eltham  thou  didst  liberate  Lucv 
Fenioi." 

"Even  so,"  replied  Euphrasia.  "I  have  no 
homble  ties  to  urge  meontovice  orvirtue  at  Sir 
Philip's  will.  'Tis  a  poor  weak  youth,  that  might 
bold  himself  my  debtor  even  that  I  released  the 
maiden.     His  vice  is  vanity,  and  conscience 

Encks  him  when  his  vanity  is  full.  He  would 
ave  destroyed  the  gh-l  for  very  vanity,  and  wept 
afterwards  that  he  had  destroyed  her.  Truly  I 
served  the  silly  youth  in  depriving  him  of  his 
prev.  And  some  ^titude  I  owe  him  ;  he  bore 
with  the  infirmities  of  my  poor  o'erburdened 
orala  when  you  would  not  bear  them." 

"He  renders  you  but  slender  thanks  for  the 
service,"  replied  the  cavalier;  "but  the  day 
wears  on,  and  I  must  away.  Since  the  earls 
have  fled,  I  had  fain  hoped  to  bear  the  damsel 
hence  ;  but  while  this  rash  Dacre  blows  anew  the 
spark  of  discord,  such  attempt  were  unwise ;  and 
must  I  back  with  all  speed,  to  watch  in  secret 
the  movements  of  ourbluntHunsdon.whosetough, 
unmanagable  honesty  may  find  too  much  Sat 
wiUjump  with  its  own  humour  in  the  romance 
of  that  would-be  knight-errant,  my  LordMorden, 
who  may  take  my  word  that  his  share 
m  the  escape  of  the  fair  Gertrude  had  not 
passed  unrewarded,  but  that  it  happened  to  chime 
somewhat  with  mine  own  inclinations." 
"  Go  you,  then,  so  soon  ?  "  satd  Euphrasia. 
"Aye,"  returned  the  gentleman,  filling  with 
Wine  two  silver  goblets  that  stood  upon  the 
table. 

Euphrasia,  absorbed  in  her  sad  thoughts,  had 
not  perceived  that  during  their  conversation  he 
had  dexterously  let  fall  into  one  ol  these  goblets 
a  small  quanti^  of  powder. 


She  waved  her  hand  in  token-  of  refusal  as  he 

now  pushed  the  goblet  towards  her. 

"  Ungracious  churil  "  said  the  cavalier,  "wHI 
you  not  pledge  me  the  stirrup  cup  ?  " 

Thus  urged,  Euphrasia  smiled  mournfully,  and, 
accepting  the  goblet,  she  swallowed  its  contents. 

A  fearful,  almost  convulsive,  smile  played  for  a 
moment  about  the  lips  of  the  cavalier  as  she  pnt  ' 
the  empty  vessel  upon  the  table.  He  seemed 
in  sudden  haste  to  begone,  and,  hurriedly 
bidding  her  farewell,  he  turned  to  leave 
the  apartment.  At  the  door,  however,  he  hesi- 
tated,  and  then  said,  "  You  will  spare  the  Ictlow 
Ralph  for  a  few  hours :  surely,  Euphrasia,  yoo  can  ' 
for  one  evening  attend  upon  the  ^unsel." 

"It  is  a  task  which  likes  me  not,"  she 
answered  petulantly:  "I  care  not  to  approach 
either  that  girl  or  the  chamber  of  her  dweUing; 
but  be  it  even  as  you  will.  Can  I  choose?  Are 
not  the  evils  of  fny  fate  beyond  mine  own  coS' 
trol?  that  which  you  will  have  I  not  alwajs 
done  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Euphrasia,  who  knom,  amid  the 
chances  of  this  life,  if  I  may  ever  udc  a  serrice 
of  you  more." 

The  woman,  in  her  abstraction,  noticed  not  the 
indefinable  expression  which  again  crossed  tus 
countenance ;  but  listlessly  repeating,  "  As  JM 
will,  as  you  will,"  she  rose  to  follow  him  tothe 
door ;  but  he  declined  this  proffered  aUendon. 

*' The  day  is  chill,"  he  observed;  "restyoa 
here,  Euphrasia,  for  you  have  need." 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  room.  A  fev 
minutes  afterwards  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  beard  without,  and  Euphrasia,  looldngop, 
beheld  her  late  companion  pass  the  window, 
followed  by  Ralph  Adams.  Her  eyes  again  grew 
dim  with  tears  as  she  watched  through  that 
narrow  casement  the  figure  of  the  cavalier,  as  it 
appeared  and  disappeared  among  the  windows 
of  the  glen.  Tears  were  common  to  Euphrasia: 
for  tonj; ,  long  years  scarce  a  day  had  passed  OS 
which  she  had  not  shed  them  ;  but  not  such  tears 
as  those  which  she  now  wept.  Tears  of  terror,  , 
of  disappointed  passion,  of  fierce  remmse,  had 
been  hers ;  but  there  was  something  sooUiiog  in 
those  which  she  now  wept :  they  seemed  to  give 
hack  to  the  guilty  and  miserable  woman  a  portion 
of  the  innocence  of  her  youth,  and  her  heart 
softened  to  the  holiness  of  hope — to  the  veriest 
lowliness  of  repentance.  It  seemed  even  as  if 
those  word  3  of  loathing  and  contempt,  which  had 
in  her  youth  srung  her  heart  to  such  a  bitterness 
of  hatred  towards  the  being  who  had  uttered 
them — it  seemedas  if  such  words  would  calm  het 
wounded  spirit  now.  Once  even,  as  Euphrasia 
wept,  a  thought  of  prayer  crossed  her  mind:  she 
had  not  prayed  for  twenty  years  before. 

Meanwhile,  atone  and  in  captivity,  Gertrude 
Harding  was  borne  up  by  the  sweet  self-reliance 
of  a  righteous  spirit,  she  could  not  believe  that 
heaven  would  abandon  to  be  the  victim  of  noe 
one  who  had  ever  endeavoured  to  tread  in  the 
path  of  charity  and  kindness.  Since  the  raoini* 
morning  after  her  arrival  at  this  lonely  dwetUog 
she  had  not  seen  Euphrasia.  On  her  enter* 
ing  the  room  on  that  morning  the  girl,  ur^ed 
by  a  natural  curiosity,  had  inquirra  who  m* 
was  the  original  of  uie  portrait  which  htag 
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onr  tlw  maotel-piece.  A  dark  colour  rose 
even  into  the  woman's  brow  at  this  enquiiy,  and 
Mmn;  Gertrude  violently  by  the  wrists,  she 
gazed  eagerly  from  her  features  to  the 
pictare,  as  though  she  endeavoured  to  trace  a 
memblance  between  them.  Then  bursting  into 
a  wild  laogh,  she  released  her  hold*  and  ex> 
claimed— 

"No,  no,  thou  art  not  like  ;  there  is  too  much 
toftoess,  too  much  mercy  in  thy  face.  Thou 
wouldst  not  trample  on  the  wretched,  girl  ?  I 
ia  thiDk  thou  wouldst  not." 

Aod  thus  Euphrasia  had  quitted  the  room,  and 
thniogfaout  the  seven  weary  days  of  her  imprison- 
ment Geitrude  had  not  again  beheld  her.  Her 
meals  were  regularly  served  by  the  fanatic  Ralph, 
fnm  whose  tongue  she  suffered  all  that  maUce 
ct«ld  ioient ;  and  more  than  once  was  she 
tvmtedwitb  her  futile  escape  in  the  ruin. 

"fiat  die  Lord,  maiden,  the  Lend,  hath  now 
dditered  thee  into  my  hands;  then  submit  to  thy 
kte  with  a  godliness  of  patience,  for  it  is  vain  to 
■restle  with  the  judgments  of  the  Lord." 

Tlius  spoke  Ralph  Adams  to  Gertrude  on  the 
momiog  of  that  day  on  which  Euphrasia  held  the 
cooversation  which  we  have  detailed.  To  this 
kiodof  language  custom  had  now  made  Ger- 
trude almost  indifferent,  and  she  could  have 
Iwnie  that,  and  even  imprisonment,  with  for- 
tttude,  had  she  net  looked  to  some  future  and 
fnater  evil  than  even  such  a  loss  of  her  liberty, 
nr  she  could  not  believe  that  the  person  by 
whose  orders  she  had  been  imprisoned,  whether 
it  were  Lord  Leicester  or  any  other  individual, 
mteaded  long  to  suffer  her  to  remain  unmolested. 
Other  anxious  thoughts  had  Gertrude  too,  her  be- 
Iwed  father,  her  cousin,  what  was  their  fate  ? 
And  Lord  Dacre — success  she  feared,  from  the 
oatore  of  that  summons  which  had  arrived  at 
Raby  jost  before  she  was  torn  from  her  friend 
Blanche,  had  not  attended  the  enterprise  on 
which  she  knew  so  well  the  gallant  spirit  of 
l^ooard  Dacre  had  risked  its  dearest  hopes.  A 
bitter  sigh  burst  from  the  heart  of  Gertrude  at 
thew  thoughts. 

That  cause  had  ever  been  the  loadstone  of  her 
on  heart,  but  perhaps  she  felt  in  the  present 
JMtaace  less  for  her  own  disappointment  than  for 
watof  Leonard  Dacre.  And  what  would  become 
^  her  now,  for  what  horrible  fate  was  she 
'Hemd  should  she  never  see  Lord  Dacre  more  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  recurred  with  an  in- 
cetsant  and  painful  repetition  to  Gertrude's 
mind. 

The  strange  demeanour,  too,  of  Euphrasia 
finished  her  with  much  matter  for  meditation, 
as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  picture  which  so 
•tranjtely  resembled  her  own  father,  and  she 
recollected  the  words  of  Euphrasia,  while  she 
compared  her  face  with  that  represented  in  the 
P«trait,  she  became  convinced  that  John 
Holding  had  at  some  period  of  his  life  crossed 
the  path  of  that  extraordinary  female.  There 
*u  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Euphrasia's  ex- 
^esdoDs  to  repudiate  this  idea,  for  though 
he  had  ever  been  tenderness  itself  to  her,  Ger- 
trode  knew  that  in  the  cause  of  virtue  her  &ther 
fMldbe  severe. 

The  miserabls  remains,  too,  that  were  con- 


cealed in  the  closet,  often  did  «he  shudder  as 
she  remembered  them ;  the  dag^r  hid  there  with 
the  skeleton  spoke  manifestly  of  murder.  Such 
a  train  6{  horrible  associauons  did  the  near 
vicinity  of  such  an  object  awaken  that  all  the  in- 
nocence  of  Gertrude's  heart,  combined  with  her 
unusual  power  of  mind,  was  required  to  enable 
her  to  support  her  situation,  or  perhaps  even, 
when  the  dim  twilight  closed  in,  or  through  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  to  perserve  her 
reason. 

After  Ralph  had  withdrawn  on  this  the  day  that 
she  had  completed  a  week's  imprisonment,  Ger- 
trude seated  herself  at  the  little  casement  of  her 
apartment,  her  single  and  melancholy  amuse- 
ment to  mark  the  mists  creeping  along  the 
lonely  eleo,  or  watch  the  eddyinl^  clouds  as  they 
scudded  over  the  surface  of  the  wmtry  sky. 

Seated  at  the  casement,  she  drew  forth  the 
ruby  ring  of  Lord  Dacre,  for  since  her  flight 
from  London  she  had  worn  it  not  on  her  finger, 
but  as  an  amulet,  next  her  heart.  Long  and 
earnestly  did  she  regard  this  ring,  only  and  most 
precious  treasure,  and  when  she  returned  it  to 
its  wonted  hiding  place  It  was  wetted  with  tears. 

She  now  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  glen,  a 
soft  summer  kind  of  sunlight  on  this  day  threw  a 
yellow  tint  over  its  turfy  knolls,  and  danced  upon 
the  dark  boughs  of  some  fir  trees  which  grew 
luxuriantly  near  the  house,  while  it  threw  into 
hold  relief  alt  the  fantastic  masses  of  rock  which 
overhung  the  river,  whose  course  down  the  glen 
Gertrude  could  distinguish  from  her  casement. 
Now  the  glow  of  the  sunbeams  touched  the  sharp, 
bare  rocks  with  a  red  or  saffron  colouring,  or 
darting  among  the  woods  which  frin&:ed  their 
ledges,  contrasted  with  the  black  and  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  deep  shining  verdure 
of  the  arbutus,  and  its  delicate  branches  of  pink 
flowers. 

So  fine  was  the  day  that  it  tempted  Gertrude  to 
open  her  little  casement.  Though  tt  was  now  the 
beginning  of  January  the  softness  of  spring  was 
in  the  gentle  breeze  that  came  whispenng  down 
the  glen,  and  on  the  sky  the  clouds  had  assumed 
the  azure  tint  which  they  wear  in  that  loveliest 
of  seasons,  occasionally  necked  with  a  feathery- 
looking  streak  of  white. 

While  Gertrude  thus  lingered  at  the  casement, 
she  perceived  a  tall  man  issue  from  the  side- 
door  of  ^e  house;  her  heart  grew  stck,  for  his 
targe  mantle  and  the  feathers  drooping  in  his 
hat  could  not  conceal  from  her  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. 

A  suffocating  sensation  sdzed  her,  and  she 
sunk  back  in  her  chair  overcome  with  horror  at 
this  realization  of  her  worst  fears.  When  had 
he  arrived  thought  Gertrude,  probably  on  that 
day,  but  there  had  been  such  a  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  armed  men  who  had  first  accom- 
panied her  to  the  house,  that  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  in  the  glen  had  ceased  to  excite 
in  her  any  extraordinary  surprise.  On  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  indeed,  she  had  seen  a  party  of 
six  soldiers  take  their  way  up  the  glen,  and  had 
thought  that  Ralph  and  herself,  with  Euphrasia,, 
were  the  o^y  persons  left  in  the  house ;  the  noisty 
hilarity  of  the  other  men  hanng  frequently  as- 
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cended  to  her  lonely  chamber,  while  on  that 
evening  all  had  been  quiet. 

The  long  ivy  wreaths  which  partly  overhung 
her  casement  enabled  Gertrude  now  to  watch  the 
earl  without  being  observed,  and  as  she  looked 
through  them  she  perceived  that  he  was  joined 
by  Ralph  Adams.  They  conversed  in  a  low  tone  ; 
but  snatches  of  their  speech  ascended  to  the 
casement :  the  first  words  which  she  caught  were 
those  of  the  earl. 

"  Nay,  I  dare  not  at  present  move  her  to  Car- 
lisle ;  that  Tceddling  Morden  is  with  Lord  Huns- 
don.  I  believe,  indeed,  his  journey  to  the  North 
has  had  little  other  purpose  than  mine  own— 
the  discovery  of  ihis  fair  damsel,  though  he  affects 
to  join  the  army." 

Something  was  then  said  by  Ralph,  which  es- 
caped the  ear  of  Gertrude,  and  she  heard  only 
the  latter  portion  of  Lord  Leicester's  reply;  for 
the  casement  was  a  high  one— so  high,  indeed, 
as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  an  escape  from  it. 

"You  will  return  by  midnight,"  concluded 
Lord  Leicester.  "  It  irks  me  that  we  are  driven 
on  such  a  necessity  i  but  she  will  be  secure  until 
then  :  hasten,  for  wc  can  lote  no  time." 

Gertrude's  heart  beat  somewhat  more  freely, 
for  she  began  to  hope  that '  now,  at  least,  the 
earl  would  not  molest  her  with  his  presence. 
In  reply  to  some  remark  made  by  Ralph,  he  ob- 
served : 

"  Nay,  she  knows  it  not;  it  was  a  bold  and 
secret  undertaking  of  mine  own.  My  faithful 
Ralph,  I  will  be  here  with  the  first  li^ht  of  the 
morning,  and  then  to  London  again  in  all 
speed." 

•  At  this  point  of  their  conversation  the  earl 
and  his  companion  moved  h'om  beneath  the 
window,  and,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  .of  Ger- 
trude, she  beheld  them  both  mounted  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  taking  their  wajr  down 
the  glen.  Eagerly  she  watched  them  till  they 
were  out  of  si^t,  and  then,  every  dread  for  the 
future  absorbed  in  a  feeling  of  thankfulness,  she 
sunk  upon  her  knees  to  praise  Heaven  for  her 
present  escape.  Meantime  the  sunbeams  be- 
gan to  stretch  in  longer  lines  athwart  the  glen  ; 
then  they  gradually  grew  paler,  till  the  sober 
grey  tints  of  evening  settled  dowp  upon  the 
landscape  and  threw  a  darker  horror  on  the 
brown  rocks  and  overhanging  woods. 

Gertrude  had  closed  the  casement,  and  had 
sat  for  some  time  watching  the  flame  leap  and 
play  about  a  billet  of  wood  which  she  had  just 
thrown  upon  her  fire,  when  suddenly  she  was 
startled  by  a  loud  and  heartrending  shriek, 
which  seemed  as  though  it  were  uttered  in  one 
ofthe  lower  apartments.  A  sound  so  horrible— 
so  expressive  of  an  extremity  of  agony— she  had 
never  before  heard,  and  she  started  from  her 
seat  and  stood  panting  in  expectation  that  it 
would  be  repeated.  It  sunk,  however,  in  a  long, 
low  wail,  which  was  succeeded  by  several  heavy 
groans,  and  these  gradually  died  into  silence. 

Gertrude  glanced  fearfully  about  her  chamber: 
the  evening  had  set  in,  and,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
usual fineness  of  the  day,  it  grew  suddenly  un- 
usually dark,  the  sky  having  that  kind  of  black- 
ness by  which  at  another  season  of  the  year  she 
would  have  foretold  a  coming  thunderstorm. 


That  dismal  shriek  had  been  uttered  by  a  female 
voice,  and  though  she  could  not  recognize  the 
tones,  Gertrude  did  not  doubt  that  the  sufferer 
was  Euphrasia.  Believing  that  the  men  in  his 
employ,  or  even  Lord  Leicester  himself,  was 
capable  of  almost  any  atrocity,  Gertrude  would  ! 
have  resolved  that  the  unhappy  female  was  suf- 
fering some  extremity  of  ill-usage  at  their 
hands  ;  but  a  total  silence  reigned  in  the  house  ; 
she  could  not  hear  either  voice  or  step,  and  had 
indeed  reason  to  believe,  now  that  the  earl  and 
Ralph  had  departed,  that  Euphrasia  and  herself 
were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  house.  Ill  as 
had  been  the  conduct  of  this  woman  towards 
herself,  Gertrude  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  to  tender  her  any  assistance  which 
might  alleviate  such  suffering  as  was  betokened 
by  that  horrible  shriek  ;  but  she  was  a-  prisoner 
in  her  chamber,  the  door  being  locked  and 
bolted  on  the  outside :  hence  she  was  compelled  to 
remain  there,  listening  in  nervous  agitation  for 
the  repetition  of  that  frightful  sound. 

Now,  too,  as  ever  in  uie  still  evening  hour,  the 
thought  of  her  dread  companion  in  the  closet 
stole  over  her  mind,  and  shook  even  her  firm 
nerves.  She  rose  hastily,  and  kindled  a  lamp 
which  was  always  left  upon  her  table,  and  then 
resumed  her  seat  by  the  fire,  every  other  thought 
absorbed  for  the  time  in  the  recollection  of  mat 
agonising  shriek.  It  might  have  been  half-an- 
hour  from  that  time  when  the  scream  had  rung 
through  the  house  that  she  was  again  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  heavy,  leaden  kind  of  foot, 
apparently  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  stairs. 
There  was  something  strange  and  horrible  in 
that  lingering  footfall,  still  recurring  after  a 
pause  of  from  two  to  three  raiuu'e;.  At  length 
the  stairs  seemed  passed,  and  Gertrude  heard 
that  heavy,  painful  step  advance  along  the  pas- 
sage which  led  to  her  chamber.  No  groan  or 
shriek  of  anguish  was  heard— nothiocr  but  the 
dull  foot,  at  which  she  shuddered  as  she  listened. 
She  was  now  wrought  into  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, and  as  the  step  approached  her  chamber 
she  fiew  to  the  door,  exclaiming— 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  whoever  you,are  if  it  be 
in  my  power  to  assist  you,  hasten  to  withdraw 
the  fastenings  of  this  dreadful  door  I  " 

Hereupon  a  dismal  sound,  something  between 
a  sob  and  a  groan,  passed  through  the  gallery, 
and  there  seemed  an  endeavour  of  the  stagger- 
ing feet  to  approach  more  quickly.  They  reached 
her  door,  and  its  bolt  was  forced  back  in  the 
staple ;  then  there  was  a  heavy  sound  as  of  some 
person  falling  across  the  threshold. 

"Oh,  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  "  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  "  for  she  now  felt  certain  that  some 
unhappy  and  suffering  being  was  in  want  of  soch 
assistance  as  might  be  in  her  power  to  afifonl 
"  Poor  unfortunate  !  "  she  continued,  "  is  it  not 
possible  for  you  to  unlock  the  door  ?  " 

A  renewed  groan  was  her  only  reply,  and  the 
humane  Gertrude,  snatching  a  knife  from  the 
table,  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  back  the  lock. 
This  effort  on  her  part,  however,  seeined  to 
revive  the  courage  of  the  sulTcrer  without;  ai 
apparently  uncertain  [and  trembling  hand  passed 
over  the  door,  till  it  rested  on  tl  e  key,  nfaich  was 
with  some  difficulty  turned  in  the  lo.k.  Th; 
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iJoor  opened  inwardly  with  a  latch,  which  Ger- 
kude  speedily  raised,  but  on  her  opening  the 
door  an  object  presented  itself  from  which,  at 
the  moment,  she  recoiled  in  horror.  Euphrasia, 
kxAing  more  like  an  animated  corpse  than  a 
htmiaD  being,  sat  crouched  upon  the  threshkold. 
Her  long  black  hair  had  escaped  from  its  cover- 
in?,  and  hung  in  loose  masses  over  her  shoulders ; 
a  mgfatful  pallor  was  on  her  features,  save  that 
about  her  mouth  and  fixed  eyes  there  was  the 
purfde  look  of  convulsion.  Her  clenched  hands, 
n^ch  Gertrude  grasped,  were  icy  cold,  and  such 
a  coldness  too  was  on  her  brow,  on  which  were 
fast  gathering  the  dews  of  death.  Gertrude 
found  that  she  was  incapable  to  walk  or  rise, 
and  vith  much  difficulty  she  dragged  her  into 
the  room.  A  universal  shiver  now  seized 
Eaphrasia's  frame,  and  her  teeth  chattered  as  in 
an^uefit;  to  lift  her  on  the  bed  was  an  effort 
beyond  the  slight  measure  of  Gertrude's  strength, 
bi^  she  stretched  her  within  the  genial  glow 
>Uch  spread  round  the  fireplace,  and  supported 
her  head  upon  pillows  and  cushions.  She 
now  chafed  her  hands  and  temples,  and  warm- 
in?  a  portion  of  some  wine  which  had  been 
left  in  her  chamber,  she  succeeded  in  forcing 
a  small  quantity  down  Euphrasia's  throat. 
Partly  revived  by  these  attentions,  the  latter 
betrayed  some  symptoms  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, her  features  became  less  convulsed,  and 
Gertrude  fancied  that  she  could  discover  a 
slight  wirmth  diffusing  itself  over  the  chill 
hands,  which  she  still  held  between  her  own. 
At  length  the  eyes  of  Euphrasia  lost  that  ghastly 
stare  which  Gertrude  had  been  terrified  to  look 
upM,  and  she  fixed  them  upon  the  damsel,  with 
u  expression  which  had  in  it  both  melancholy 
«ad  recollection.  The  violence  of  her  agony 
Kcmed  past,  but  she  was  powerless  as  a  new 
bornbatw.  She  put  her  hands  towards  a  gold 
chain  that  hung  about  her  neck,  but  that  hand 
reposed  its  office,  and  fell  as  if  paralysed  to  her 
side.  G«tnide  perceiving  this,  unloosed  her 
twMice,  in  the  folds  of  which  the  extremity  of 
the  chain  was  concealed ;  she  then  discovered 
that  a  miniature  was  attached  to  that  chain,  and 
as  the  light  of  the  fire  flashed  over  it  she  recog- 
nized the  features  of  Lord  Leicester.  A  glance 
told  Gertrude  that  the  portrait  had  been  taken 
nany  years  before  ;  the  pride  of  youth,  no  less 
than  of  beauty,  was  in  that  striking  resemblance, 
and  as  the  astonished  girl  intently  regarded  it, 
she  £uicied  that  the  curl  of  the  lip  betrayed  an 
3»i»aty,  a  lack  of  that  wiliness  in  sin  of  which 
beheved  the  earl  to  be  now  a  perfect  master. 
There  was  an  expression  of  sincere  compassion 
in  the  countenance  of  Gertrude  as  the  mmiature 
of  Leicester  fell  from  her  hand,  and  she  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  dying  woman,  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  his  victim. 

{To  be  continued.") 


Our  Boys.— Parents  with  a  large  family,  all 
yiys,  can  look  on  the  sonny  side  of  life.  Self- 
owialmay  be  engaged  in  that  son-shine,  even  when 
the  fond,  yawning  father  goes  the  home  circuit  of 
the  bedroom,  squalling  baby  in  arms,  during  the 
peaceful  hours  of  a  moonlit  night. 


PERILS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 


Our  readers  are  here  presented  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  authentic  documents,  taken  from 
Washington  Irving's  "  Sketch  "Book."  Though 
taken  at  random  they  will  convey  a  just  impres- 
sion of  the  varied  perils  and  vicissitudes  which 
adventurers  have  suffered. 

The  work  is  like  another  Robinson  Crusoe,  full 
of  the  truth  of  life. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  trag^l  catas- 
trophe of  the  **  Tonquin  "  and  her(^pw.  We 
have  only  to  premise  that  the  captainnad,  in  a 
moment  of  irritation,  grievously  offended  the 
dignity  of  a  savage  chief  on  the  coast  of  Van-  , 
couver's  Island  :  The  interpreter  related  what 
had  passed,  and  begged  him  to  prevail  upon  the 
captain  to  make  sail,  as,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  temper  and  pride  of  the  people  of  the  place, 
he  was  sure  they  would  resent  the  indignity 
offered  to  one  of  th  eir  chiefs.  Mr.  M'Kay,  who 
himself  possessed  some  experience  of  Indian 
character,  went  to  the  captain,  who  was  still 
pa'-'ing  the  deck  in  moody  humour,  represented 
the  danger  to  which  his  hasty  act  had  exposed 
the  vessel,  and  urged  him  to  weigh  anchor.  The 
captain  made  light  of  his  counsels,  and  pointed 
to  his  cannon  and  fire-arms  as  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard agamst  naked  savages.  Further  remon- 
strances only  provoked  taunting  replies  and 
sharp  altercations.  The  day  passed  without  any 
signs  of  hostility,  and  at  night  the  captain 
retired  as  usual  to  his  cabin,  taking  no  more  than 
the  usual  precautions. 

On  the  following  morning  at  day-break,  while 
the  captain  and  Mr.  M'Kay  were  yet  asleep,  a 
canoe  came  alongside,  in  which  were  twenty 
Indians,  commanded  by'  young  Shewish.  They 
were  unarmed,  their  aspect  and  demeanour 
friendly,  and  they  held  up  otter  skins,  and  made 
signs  indicative  of  a  wish  to  trade.  The  caution 
enjoined  in  respect  of  the  admission  of  Indians 
on  board  of  the  ship  had  been  neglected  for 
some  time  'past ;  and  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
perceiving  those  in  the  canoe  to  be  without 
weapons,  and  having  received  no  orders  to  the 
contrary,  readily  permitted  them  to  mount  the 
deck.  Another  canoe  soon  succeeded,  the  crew 
of  which  was  likewise  admitted.  In  a  little 
while  other  canoes  came  off,  and  Indians  were 
soon  clambering  into  the  vessel  on  all  sides. 

The  officer  ot  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed,  and 
called  to  Captain  Thorn  and  Mr.  M'Kay.  By 
the  time  they  came  on  deck  it  was  thronged  with 
Indians.  The  interpreter  noticed  to  Mr.  M'Kay 
that  many  of  the  natives  wore  short  mantles  of 
skins,  and  intimated  a  suspicion  that  they  were 
secretly  armed.  Mr.  M'Kay  urged  the  captain 
to  clear  the  ship  and  get  under  weigh.  He  again 
m.ide  light  of  the  advice ;  but  the  augmented 
swarm  of  canoes  about  the  ship,  and  the  numbers 
still  putting  off  from  shore,  at  length  awakened 
his  distrust,  and  he  ordered  some  of  the  crew  to 
weigh  anchor,  while  some  were  sent  aloft  to  make 
sail. 

The  Indians  now  offered  to  trade  with  the 
captain  on  his  own  terms,  prompted,  apparently. 
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by  the  approaching  departure  of  the  ship.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  hurried  trade  was  commeDced.  The 
main  articles  sought  by  the  savages  in  barter 
were  knives ;  as  fast  as  some  were  supplied  they 
moved  oflF,  and  others  succeeded.  By  degrees 
they  were  thus  distributed  about  the  deck,  and 
all  with  weapons. 

The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up,  the  sails  were 
loose,  and  the  captain,  in  a  loud  and  peremptory 
tone,  ordered  the  ship  to  be  cleared.  In  an  in- 
stant a  signal  yell  was  given :  it  was  echoed  on 
every  side,  knives  and  war  clubs  were  brandished 
in  every  ^kction,  and  the  savages  rushed  upon 
their  manred  victims. 

The  first  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's 
clerk.  He  was  leaning,  with  folded  arms  over 
SL  bale  of  blankets,  engag^  in  bara^aining,  when 
he  received  a  deadly,  stab  in  the  back,  and  fell 
down  the  companion  way. 

Mr.  M'Ka^  who  was  seated  on  the  taffrail, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  but  was  instantly  knocked 
down  with  a  war  club,  and  flung  backwards  into 
the  sea,  where  he  was  despatched  by  the  women 
in  the  canoes. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Thorn  made  despe- 
rate fight  against  fearfiu  odds.  He  was  a/power- 
ful, as  well  as  a  resolute  man,  but  he  had  come 
upon  deck  without  weapons.  Shewish,  the  young 
chief,  singled  him  out  as  his  peculiar  prey,  and 
rushed  upon  him  at  the  first  outbreak.  The  cap- 
tain bad  barely  time  to  draw  a  clasp  knife,  with 
one  blow  of  which  he  laid  the  young' savage  dead 
at  his  feet.  Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of 
Shewish  now  set  upon  him.  He  defended  him- 
self, vigorously  dealing  cripphng  blows  to  right 
and  ten,  and  strewing  the  quarter-deck  with  the 
slain  and  wounded.  His  object  was  to  fight  bis 
way  to  the  cabin,  where  there  were  fire-arms,  but 
he  was  hemmed  in  by  foes  covered  with  wounds 
and  loss  of  blood.  For  an  instant  he  leaned 
upon  the  tiller  wheel,  when  a  blow  from  behind 
with  a  war  club  felled  him  to  die  deck,  where  he 
was  despatched  with  knives,  and  thrown  over- 
board. 

While  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter 
deck  a  chance  medlny  fight  was  going  on  through- 
out the  ship.  The  crew  fought  desperately  with 
knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever  weapon  they 
could  seize  upon  in  the  moment  of  surprise. 
They  were  soon,  however,  overpomd  by  numbers, 
and  mercilessly  butchered. 

As  to  the  seven  who  had  been  sent  aloft  to 
make  sail,  they  contemplated  with  horror  the 
carnage  that  was  going  on  below.  Being  desti- 
tute of  weapons,  they  let  themselves  down  by 
the  running  rin;ing',  in  hopes  of  getting  be- 
tween decks.  One  fell  in  the  attempt,  and  was 
instantly  despatched ;  another  received  a  death- 
blow in  the  back  as  he  was  descending ;  a  third, 
Stephen  Weeks,  the  armourer,  was  mortally 
wounded  as  he  was  getting  down  the  hatch- 
way. 

The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat 
into  the  cabin,  where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis  still 
alive,  though  mortally  wounded.  Barricading 
the  cabin  door  they  broke  holes  through  the  com- 
panionway,  and,  with  the  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition, which  were  at  hand,  opened  a  brisk  fire 
that  soon  cleared  the  deck.  | 


Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom 
these  particulars  are  derived,  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  deadly  conflict.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  natifes 
as  being  of  their  race.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  he  took  refuge  with  the  test  m.  the 
canoes,  llie  survivors  of  Uie  crew  now  sallied 
forth,  and  discharged  some  of  the  deck  guns, 
which  did  great  execution  amongthe  canoes,  and 
drove  all  me  savages  on  shore. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured 
to  put  off  to  the  ship,  deterred  by  the  effects  <rf 
the  fire-arms. 

The  night  passed  away  without  any  further  at- 
tempt oft  the  part  of  the  natives.  When  the  day 
dawned  the  "Tonquin"  still  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose,  and  flapping  in  the 
wind,  and  no  one  apparently  on  board  of  her. 
After  a  short  time  some  of  the  canoes  ventured 
forth  to  reconnoitre,  taking  with  them  an  inter- 
preter. They  paddled  about  her,  keeping  cau- 
tiously at  a  distance,  but  growing  more  aad  more 
emboldened  at  seeing  her  quiet  and  lifeless. 
One  man  at  length  made  his  appearance  on  the 
deck,  and  was  recognized  by  the  interpreter  as 
Mr.  I<ewis.  He  made  friendly  signs,  and  in- 
vited him  on  board.  It  was  long  before  they 
ventured  to  comply.  Those  who  mounted  the 
deck  met  no  opposition  ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen, 
on  bopj^,  for  Mr.  Lewis,  after  inviting  them,  had 
disappeared. 

Other  canoes  now  pressed  forward  to  board  the 
prize ;  the  decks  were  soon  crowded,  and  the 
sides  covered  with  clambering  savages,  all  intent 
upon  plunder.  In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness 
and  exultation  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion.  Arms,  legs,  and  mutilated 
bodies  were  blown  in  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc 
was  made  in  the  $urcoundin^  canoes.  The  in- 
terpreter was  in  the  main  chains  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion  and  was  thrown  unhurt  ioto  the 
water,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  one  of 
the  canoes.  According  to  his  statement^  the 
bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after  the  cat- 
astrophe. The  ship  had  disappeared ;  but  the 
bay  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
vnth  shattered  canoes,  and  Indians  smmmiag 
for  their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  while  those  who  escaped  the  danger  re- 
mained aghast  and  stupified,  or  made  with 
frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred savages  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion, 
many  more  were  shockingly  mutilated,  and  for 
days  afterwards  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

The  inhabitants  of  Neweetee  were  ovenAdmed 
with  consternation  at  this  astounding  calanaity 
which  had  burst  upon  them  in  the  veiy  moment 
of  triumph. 

The  warriors  sat  mute  and  moumfiil,  while  die 
women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamentation. 

Their  weeping  and  waiting,  however,  was  sud- 
denly changed  into  yells  of  fury  by  the  siglit  of 
four  unfortunate  white  men  brought  captive  into 
the  village.  They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in 
one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  taken  at  some  cUs- 
tance  along  the  coast. 

{n  6e  effnHntud.) 
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®mt|^  Stranger  i\m  J'ittbn. 

By  J.  H.  BRAME. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

|NE  evening,  just  before  the  Christmas  of 
i8;7,  the  cook  of  Bluoborough  HsII  wag 
—  disturbed  by  hearing  an  unusual  noise 
*  *^  jard,  and  the  loud  barking*  of  the  dog. 
BastaycaUing  Mrs.  Chifiney  from  her  room,  sheez- 
''"wed  her fean;  "I  am  sure  diere's  somebody 
^'^them  turkeys  that  is  put  up  for  Christmas." 


Mrs.  Chitiiey  and  the  cook  passed  through  into 
a  second  kitchen,  and  opening  a  half  door  peered 
into  the  darkness.  The  dog  was  still  barking, 
and  rattling  its  chain ;  and  as  their  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  night,  they  saw  the  outline  of 
a  tall  man  bending  over  the  kennel,  and  directly 
after,  Carlo,  now  at  liberty,  jumped  at  the  kitchen 
door,  and  bounded  off  in  another  direction.  Sur- 
prised at  the  action  of  the  dog,  they  were  startled 
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by  a  strange  voice,  the  man  having  approached 
the  door  unperceived. 

"We  don't  want  nothing,  my  good  man," 
stammered  the  alarmed  domestic. 

"  But  I  do,"  came  the  reply ;  *•  I  have  a  good 
many  wants." 

"  Go  away,  do ;  there's  a  policeman  in  the 
kitching,"  said  the  cook. 

"  Is  there  ?  well  let  him  enjoy  his  supper. 
Hallo  I  Mrs.  Chifoey,  haven't  you  a  word  to  say  to 
me  ?  Never  let  it  be  said  the  only  welcome  I  re- 
ceived on  my  return  was  from  a  dog  ;"  stepping 
into  the  light.  Both  women  screamed,  if 
it  ain't  Master-Roger.  Oh,  Master  Roger,  you 
didn't  ought  to  have  gone  away.  The  squire  and 
Miss  Mary  ^ave  been  in  a  way,  Oh,  Master 
Roger!  Mlaster  Roger!"  And  the  good  hearted 
cook  broke  down  under  the  excitement,  and  ended 
by  sobbing  out  her  ejaculations. 

"  Mrs.  Chifiiey,"  said  Roger,  for  it  was  he; 
"let  me  go  to  your  room.  Keep  this  good 
-woman  quiet,  and  don't  let  her  breathe  a  syllable 
about  me  till  I  give  her  permission.  Tell  me  all 
about  my  uncle ;  I  fear  he  is  in  delicate  health, 
and  therefore  my  return  must  be  broken  to  him 
by  degrees." 

Mn.  Chi&iey  must  have  lost  her  head  that 
night;  for  when  superintending  the  old  squire's 
tea,  she  {>laced  extra  plates  and  cups  upon  the 
table,  as  if  expecting  visitors.  The  Squire  gave 
her  a  hard  scnitmising  look.  "Poor  old 
Chi&iey,"  he  thought,  "she  is  getting  beyond 
her  work." 

Carlo  at  this  instant  bounced  into  the  room, 
jumped  up  at  the  squire,  knocked  over  a  screen, 
and  nearly  upset  Cbi&iey  herself. 

"  Why  is  Carlo  loose  at  this  time  of  night?" 
interrogated  the  Squire. 

"  Dear  me  I  yes,  sh-.  Carlo  t's  loose." 

"  Humph  ;  Carlo  is  loose,  is  he  ?  And  what 
has  made  him  so  full  of  spirits  I  should  like 
to  know ;  perhaps  you  can  give  an  equally  intelli- 
gible answer  to  niat  ?  Has  he  been  worrying  a 
policeman?  If  so,  give  him  an  extra  bone  for 
supper." 

Carlo,  however,  was  not  to  be  extinguished  in 
this  manner,  for  shortly  afterwards  "he  again 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  deposited  a  man's  ^ove 
upon  the  old  squire's  knee. 

The  squire  took  up  the  glove  and  looked  at  it 
curiously,  and  said  nothing.  Again  the  dogrushed 
in,  and  this  time  with  a  man's  hat.  The  squire 
rang  the  bell  sharply ;  "  Mrs.  Chifhey,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  are  entertaining  visitors,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  select  some  other  place  for  your  cloak 
room.   Whose  hat  is  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Chifoey  was  bewildered. 

"  I  think  it's  Master  Roger's." 

The  squire  started  to  his  feet.  "What  does 
this  woman  mean  ?  Chifbey,  you  are  an  old 
fool  1" 

Carlo,  whohadbeen  makingfree  with  sundry  port- 
able articles  in  the  manner  stated,  now  came  iif 
dragging  a  leather  valise,  with  Roger's  name  en- 
graved on  a  brass  plate^  and  ornamented  with 
several  railway  and  steamboat  labels. 

Seizing  Mrs.  Chifney  by  the  arm,  the  Squire 
shouted,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  You 
*re  concealing  something  from  me.   Have  you 


ill  gone  mad,  or  has  Roger  come  home  ?  If  you 
lon°t  speak  immediately,  I'll  pitch  you  out « the 


all 

don^ 

window  into  the  moat.' 

"  Don't  hurt  poor  Chifney,  Uncle,  she  Is  our 
best  friend,"  came  a  voice  from  the  passage ;  and 
the  old  sqbire  in  another  minute  was  hugging 
Roger,  in  but  little  less  energetic  manner  than 
Dolly  had  done  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River. 

Long  into  the  night  did  Roger  and  his  node 
hold  consultation.  "  I  know  you  behaved  badly 
to  Mary,"  said  the  squire,  "and  you  most  go 
over  the  first  thing  in  the  morping  and  apologise 
in  a  proper  manner;  and  mind  you,  U  you  come 
away  without  her  forgiveness,  1 11  go  and  many 
her  myself." 

Early  next  morning  Mary  received  a  note  from 
the  squire;  and  her  feelings  may  be  imagined 
when  she  opened  it  and  read  thus 

"  My  Dear  Mary,— My  scamp  of  a  n^ev 
came  home  last  night.  He  walked  into  the  hoase 
with  all  the  assurance  of  a  man  with  a  pocketful 
of  diamonds.  He  is  going  to  see  you  directly, 
and  eat  humble  pie  for  his  bad  temper  when  he 
saw  you  last.  And  now,  my  dear,  %  must  lea\-c 
the  rest  to  you.  You  know  my  wishes ;  and  1 
shall  trust  to  you  to  prevent  his  escaping  agun. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

R.  Katon." 

Mary  folded  the  letter  carefully.  _  The  time  had 
come  at  last ;  and  now  the  surprise  seemed  to 
devour  the  happiness.  Looking  in  the  glass; 
what  should  she  do  first  ?  Roger  must  not  see 
her  such  a  fright  as  that.  Examining  careftiUy 
her  collars  and  cuffs — one  set  was  rejected  as 
having  a  minute  speck  upon  the  otherwise  un- 
sullied whiteness — a  second  had  a  slight  rimpic 
in  the  cloth  made  by  the  hand  iron,  ana  of  course 
could  not  be  used.  The  same  difficult  OKiuied 
in  the  selecrion  of  a  knot  of  ribbons  for  hec  thnnt 
—one  colour  was  too  deep,  and  wAher  too  ^sk, 
until  dissatisfied  with  them  all,  she  finallydeoded 
upon  wearing^  white  camejia  instead.  That  un- 
fortunate flower  was  destined  to  meet  with  some 
rough  treatment  before  the  day  was  over. 

Mary  had  prepared  a  neat  little  speech,  and  in 
truth  Robert  had  done  the  same  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  met,  Uieir  eyes  spoke  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  languages,  and  Roger  rushed  forward-^ 
"  Mary,  darling,"  and  she  was  folded  in  his 
arms. 

Time  flew  on,  hours  passed  as  minutes,  and 
they  only  became  conscious  of  the  outer  world 
by  the  arrival  of  Dolly  and  Fanny,  with  the  squire 
whom  they  had  taken  up  on  the  road. 

Fanny  was  in  raptures  at  the  success  of  ber 
scheme,  and  the  part-  played  in  it  1^  btf 
now  bearded  knight.  Dolly  nad  won  his  span* 
and  showed  no  inclination  to  be  done  out  of  his 
reward. 

This  was  indeed  a  jt^l  Christmas, 
fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  great  were  the  rejoic- 
ings at  Blunborough.  Will  Mary  ever  fotget  the 
happiness  that  swelled  her  pure  young  heart,  as 
kneeling  by  Roger's  side,  they  received  Hotf 
Communion  togeUier  on  that  Christmas  momiag  r 
I  think  not,  the  remembrance  will  ever  remain  a 
bright  spot  in  the  annals  of  a  ha^  life. 
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The  squire  was  anxious  for  the  marriacre  to  take 
[dace  immediately,  but  it  was  explained  to  him, 
that  a  certain  time  must  be  allowed  to  make  the 
nsnal  pteparations.  Why  so  many  things  should 
be  noted  sadly  perplexed  the  old  man,  who 
declared  that  Sf  Basvs  and  Co.  were  eiven  a  few 
hours  notice,  he  would  fit  them  out  in  three  days, 
for  a  journey  three  times  round  the  world. 

In  the  eternal  change  of  fashion,  why  a  lady 
about  to  be  married  should  require  seven  years 
supply  of  clothing  was  a  thing  the  squire  could 
wrer  be  brought  to  understand,  and  there  are 
other  gentlemen,  equally  as  obtuse  on  this  point, 
as  the  old  squire. 

As  Lent  fell  early  in  the  Spring,  the  wedding 
Tas  finally  fixed  for  the  second  week  In  May. 

The  evening  before  the  happy  day,  as  Roger 
and  Mary  were  returning  froip  the  little  chapelat 
CocaUke,  where  Father  Patrick  had  been  giving 
them  instructions  upon  the  duties  of  the  married 
state;  with  reference  to  these  instructions,  Roger 
said,  "  Have  patience  with  me  darling,  converts 
hafe  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  unlearn  and 
fnget.  I  must  think,  that  if  a  helping  hand  were 
oftener  held  out,  and  a  more  generous  spirit 
shewn  by  CathoUcs  towards  those  wavering  oo 
the  brink,  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  would 
be  better  served.  Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  that  is  how  it  appears  to  me.'* 

AD  nature  seemed  joyful  and  triumphant  on 
^t  bright  May  rooming,  when  Roger  Katon,  and 
Maty  Lawrence,  were  married. 

To  many  people  who  judged  simply  by  outward 

appearances,  tlie  wedding  was  very  much  the 

same  as  other  weddings,  but  those  who  knew 

then  mil,  Icnevi  also,  it  was  a  union  of  faith  and 

bearto;  and,  Tuany  fervent  prayers  for  their 

b^pioess  accompanied  the  showers  of  rice,  as 

started  on  their  wedding  tour. 
•    •     •      •      •      •      ■      •      •  • 

Itbtbe  Christmas  of  1880.  Since  we  parted 
^om  Roger  on  his  wfedding  day,  several  changes 
bad  taken  place  at  Blunborough  worthy  of  note. 
As  the  chapel  at  Goodlake  had  been  but  little 
better  than  a  cottage,  a  new  chapel  has  been 
built  at  Blunborough.  Some  old  monastic  ruins 
bave  been  incorporated,  and  made  to  form  one 
side  and  end  of  the  building.  This  portion  of  the 
chapel  stands  in  the  Blunborough  Hall  grounds, 
ana  is  accessible  by  a  private  door.  At  the  end 
of  the  chapel  is  a  tribune,  and  there  Maiy  spends 
many  hours  in  various  acts  of  devotion. 

la  an  adjoining  space,  partially  enclosed  by 
the  lemaios  of  okI  walls  in  ruins,  alcoves  have 
been  placed  for  the  Sutions  of  the  Cross.  The 
carvings  in  marble  are  in  alto-relievo,  and  the 
gnmiaQgs  of  the  figures  are  vigorous  and  full  of 
life ;  unlike  the  lay  figures  intended  to  represent 
Bien,  that  are  often  found  in  the  churches. 

The  designs  are  chiefly  Roger's  own,  and 
promise  when  completed  to  be  a  triumph  of  art. 
The  passions  depicted  upon  the  faces  of  the 
tnorderous  rabble,  who  accompanied  our  Saviour 
that  cruel  journey,  remind  one  of  the  blood- 
ttiirsty  savagery,  that  was  once  seen  by  Roger  on 
FleecemwelTrace  course. 

It  is  Christmas  Day,  and  great  are  the 
Rjoidogs  at  Blunborough  Hall.  The  old  squire 
had  knelt  at  (he  altar  of  his  fathers,  and  had 


been  received  that  morning  into  the  fold  of  the 
one  true  Church.  There  was  a  large  assemblage 
of  friends  and  neighbours.  Mary  was  more 
beautiful,  more  Joyous  and  triumphant,  than  ever; 
her  "  wee  bonnie  laddie  "  was  now  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  came  in  for  the  usual  undivided 
baby  worship. 

Dolly  of  course  was  there,  happy  and  volatile. 
He  had  obtained  his  reward,  and  guided  by 
Fanny's  business  habits,  had  earned  the  reputa* 
tion  of  being  the  best  landlord  in  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Whether  they  will  eventually  become 
Catholics,  must  be  left  to  a  future  chronicler  to 
record.  Their  hearts  are  good  and  true,  they  are 
surrounded  by  ^ood  example,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
grace  of  God  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

Fanny  true  to  her  business  instincts,  has 
already  been  planning  with  Mary,  the  future  of 
the  inmntile  ^nny.  a  plan  in  which  the  juvenile 
Roger  is  intended  to  play  an  important  part. 

Happy  mothers.  Heaven's  angels  protect  you. 
May  your  dreams  be  realised. 
Silence  for  a  few  minutes  :  the  squire  speaks : 
"My  dear  friends,  I  sincerely  wish  you  alia 
Happy  Christmas.  I  am  an  old  man,  who  has 
nearly  reached  the  allotted  span  of  life.  I  have 
passed  through  many  phases  of  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  I  can  with  heartfelt  gratitude, 
declare,  this  day  has  been  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  I  now  see,  that  without  trials  and  suffering, 
I  could  not  have  reached  my  present  state  of 
happiness.  Roger's  leaving  home  was  great 
pain  to  me,  but  if  he  had  not  done  so,  possibly  I 
should  not  have  met  with  Mary,  and  without 
Mary,  I  should  not  be  the  happy  man  I  am  to- 
night. We  have  friends  here  of  different  creeds, 
and  1  will  not  say  a  word  to  mar  our  present  good 
feelings,  but  will  call  upon  one  and  all,  to  join  me 
in  this  seasonable  sentiment.  Fill  your  glasses. 
Lift  them  high  my  Mends.  May  we  never  judge 
another's  doubtful  actions  from  our  own  point  of 
view.  Let  us  love  one  another,  and  may  God 
bless  us  all." 

The  person  who  undertakes  to  string  together 
scraps  of  facts,  labours  under  a  difiSculty.  His 
fiction  may  possibly  be  taken  for  facts,  but  his 
facts  are  invariably  mistaken  for  fiction.  If 
therefore  in  the  foregoing  necessarily  condensed 
narrative,  the  reader  finds  one  thing  more 
improbable  than  another,  perhaps  he  will  kindly 
accept  that  as  a  fact. 

The  end. 


LILIES. 


N  the  babv's  tiny  fist, 
Tightly  held  and  softly  kissed, 
The  Lilies. 

In  the  maiden's  golden  hair, 
Breaking  perfume  on  the  air. 

The  Lilies. 
In  the  snowy  bridal  wreath, 
Shading  happy  faces  beneath. 

The  Lilies. 
In  the  chambers  of  the  dead. 
Crown  with  grace  the  lifeless  bead, 
The  Lilies, 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AS  A  MAN 
OF  I-ETTERS, 


[N  the  current  number  of  our  learned 
contemporary,  "The  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review,"  we  find 
under  the  above  heading-,  which  must 
attract  all  Eng-lish-speaking- 
Catholics,  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
Charies  Earle,  B.A.  (Onon).  Beginning  properly 
at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Earle  tells  us  that  at  a  very 
early  age  the  future  Cardinal  had  commenced  the 
studies  of  a  lif^me  and  had  made  the  Scriptures 
his  starting-point.  "  I  was  brought  up,"  he  tells 
us,  "  from  a  child  to  take  great  delight  in  reading 
the  Bible."  He  is  not  at  that  tender  age  aware 
of  the  immense  importance  of  his  choice  even  in  a 
literary  point  of  view.  The  sacred  volume  open 
before  him  is  the  treasury  of  all  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  most  sublime,  beautiful,  persuasive, 
and  pathetic.  In  history,  anecdotes,  lessons  of 
wisdom,  parables,  psalms,  poetry,  it  far  exceeds 
all  the  sacred  and  profane  relics  of  antiquity.  It 
abounds  in  vivid  pictures  of  human  life,  while  it 
reveals  the  mysteries  of  the  worlds  unseen.  It 
has  extorted  the  praises  of  Jews  and  infidels. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  take 
bold  of  the  imagination  of  a  clever  boy ;  and  in 
the  case  of  John  Henry  Newman  what  miit  it  has 
produced  I  No  Christian  writer,  ancient  or 
modem,  has  made  more  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
his  works,  and  especially  in  his  sermons,  than  he. 
The  id^eas  and  language  of  the  Bible  are  wrought 
so  largely  into  the  texture  of  his  discourses, 
delivered  before  leaving  Oxford  or  since,  and  the 
quotations  from  it  are  so  numerous  and  apposite, 
that  the  sermons  often  appear  little  more  than 
exegeses  of  the  inspired  text — or  expansions  of  it 
in  the  very  spirit  of  Isaiah,  David,  Paul,  Peter,  or 
the  Lon?  Himself.  And  this  does  not  diminish, 
but  raise  the  literary  character  of  his  own  para- 
graphs. The  quotations  do  not  serve  as  mere 
make>weigfats  to  eke  out  his  own  arguments,  but 
are  taken  up  by  htm  into  the  substance  of  his 
reasonings  without  discrepancy  of  thought  or 
style.  And  this  habit  and  meuiod  of  scriptural 
citation  gives  to  his  sermons  an  air  of  Hebraic 
solemnity  and  early-Christian  freshness.  He  is 
never  greater  than  when  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  bom  to  preach. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  a  boy's  classical 
education  makes  little  impression  on  the  majority 
of  youthful  minds.  It  is  a  task,  and  often  a 
hated  one,  and  nothing  more.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  so  to  John  Henry  Newman.  The  boy 
who  could  of  his  own  accord  grapple  with  such 
authors  as  Paine  and  Hume,  while  revelling  also 
in  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Mjss 
Porter,  must  have  been  capable  of  emojring  his 
Virgil  and  Horace  and  committing  their  verses  to 
memory  with  delight.  And  here  I  will  quote  one 
passa^  from  his  writings  which  conveys  an 
astonishingly  vivid  impression  of  the  author's 
literary  intuitions.  None  but  an  intensely 
literanr  man  could  have  written  it,  and  none  but 
a  really  literary  mind  will  appreciate  it.  "  Let 
us  consider  how  differently  young  and  old  are 
affe«ted  by  the  words  of  some  classic  author,  such 


as  Homer  or  Horace.  Passages,  which  to  a  boy 
are  but  rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  a  hundred  others  which  any  clever 
writer  might  supply,  which  he  gets  by  heart  and 
thinks  very  fine,  and  imitates,  as  he  thinks, 
successfully  in  his  own  flowing  versification,  at 
length  come  home  to  him,  when  lonely  years  have 
passed,  and  he  has  h^d  experience  of  life,  and 
pierce  him,  as  if  he  had  never  before  known  them, 
with  their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exactness. 
Then  he  comes  to  understand  how  it  is  tj^at  lines, 
the  birth  of  some  chance  morning  or  evening  at 
an  Ionian  festival,  or  among  the  Sabine  hills,  ham 
lasted  generation  after  generation,  for  thousands 
of  years,  with  a  power  over  the  mind,  and  a 
charm  which  the  current  literature  of  his  own  dav, 
with  all  its  obvious  advantages,  is  utterly  unable 
to  rival.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
mediaeval  opinion  about  Virgil,  as  if  a  prophet  or 
magician;  his  single  words  and  phrases,  his 
pathetic  half  lines,  giving  utterance,  as  the  voice 
of  Nature  herself,  to  that  pain  and  weariness,  yet 
hope  of  better  things,  which  is  the  experience  of 
her  children  in  every  time." 

When  Newman  had  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford 
and  had  been  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  bis 
surroundings  were  highly  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  literary  character.    The  fellowships 
were  open  and  strongly  contested.   It  was  a  high 
distinction  to  fae  elected,  and  the  names  of 
Hawkins,   Davison,  Whately,  Keble,  Arnold, 
Pubey,  Newman,  Hurrell  Fronde,  andthe  Wilber- 
forces,  represent  a  galaxy  of  a  striking  ord^. 
Newman  was  a  star  among  these  stars.  His 
scholarship  was  extensive,  his  reading  omnivorous, 
his  language  simple  and  incisive.    He  felt  interest 
in  everything  that  was  going  on  in  science, 
literature,  and  politics.    He  admired  with  enthu- 
siasm any  gfreatness  of  action  and  character, 
however  remote  the  sphere  of  it  might  be  from  his 
own.    He  disdained  conventionaliti'^s,  in  conver- 
sation was  most  winning,  and,  when  he  became 
vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  in  the  pulpit  he  was  supreme. 
Though  without  action  or  any  of  the  arts  of 
oratory,  his  discourses  rose  for  above  every  con* 
temporary  preacher— so  lucid  were  they,  so  pene- 
trating.   They  went  to  the  wry  heart  of  things. 
They  con^nnced  the  understanding  and  stirred  the 
conscience  in  its  lowest  depths.    They  were  not 
mere  sermons:  they  were  literature.    "A  sermon 
from  him,"  says  John  Anthony  Froude,  "was  a 
poem  formed  on  a  distinct  idea,  fascinating  by 
Its  subtlety,  welcome — how  welcome ! — from  Its 
sincerity,  interesting  from  its  originality,  even  to 
those  who  were  careless  of  religion ;  and  to  others 
who  wished  to  be  religious,  but  had  found  religion 
dry  and  wearisome,  it  was  like  the  springing  of  a 
fountain  out  of  the  rock."    The  pathetic  changes 
of  his  musical  voice,  his  thrilling  pauses,  and 
clear  intense  utterances  of  deep  truths  and  snbtlcst 
speculation,  are  still  vividly  present  to  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  though  forty-five  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  heard  him  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin  at  Oxford.     The  parochial  sermons 
preached  during  his  ministry  in  that  parish  have 
been  frequently  republished,  and  now  form  part 
of  his  works,  in  eight  volumes.    Professor  Shairp, 
in  his  lectures  on  poetry  delivered  at  Oxford,  has 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  literary  merits  of 
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thne  discourses.    He  regards  them  as  more  fiiU 
of  his  individuality  than  any  of  his  other  writings, 
and  as  uttering  his  inner  feelings  in  the  best 
language.    *•  From  his  more  recent  discourses," 
he  says,  "preached  to  mixed  congregations,  one 
might  have  taken  many  samples,  m  which  he 
paints  with  a  broader  brush  and  lets  himself  loose 
m  more  sweeping  periods  than  he  generally  used 
in  Oxford.   But  these,  though  high  eloquence,  do 
not  seem  to  contain  such  true  poetry  as  the 
ea^ersezmons.    .   .   .   Manyof  these,  instinct 
as  they  are  with  high  spiritual  thought,  quivering 
vidi  suppressed  botpiercing  emotion,  and  clothed 
in  words  so  simple,  so  transparent  that  the  very 
sottl  shines  through  them,  suggest,  as  only  great 
poems  do,  the  heart's  deroest  secrets,  and  in  the 
perfect  rtiythm  and  melo^  of  their  words,  seem 
to  evoke  new  powers  from  ournative  language." 
"It  was  in  his  'Parochial  Sermons,'  beyond  all 
his  other  works,**  Professor  Shairp  observes  in 
anoflier  place,  "that  he  spoke  out  the  truths 
which  were  within  him — spoke  them  with  all  the 
fcrrour  of  a  prophet  and  the  severe  beauty  of  a 
poet.  Modem  English  literature  has  nowhere 
aaylanguage  to  compare  with  the  style  of  these 
sermons,  so  simple  and  transparent,  yet  so  subtle 
withal ;  so  strong,  yet  so  trader  ;  the  grasp  of  a 
strong  man's  hand,  combined  with  the  trembling 
tenderness  of  a  -woman's  heart,  expressing  in  a 
few  monosyllables  truths  which  would  have  cost 
other  men  a  pag;e  of  philosophic  verbiage,  laying 
the  most  genue  yet  penetratmg  finger  on  the  very 
core  of  thmgs,  readingto  me  their  own  most  secret 
thoughts  better  than  they  knew  them  themselves." 
"  The  reader  may  begin,"  says  Mr.  Kegan  Paul, 
in  the  'Nineteenth  Century' (June  1882),  "by 
thinking  the  sermons  cold ;  so,  m  some  cases,  did 
their  hearers,  for  there  is  little  attempt  at  rhetoric  ; 
pnifound  thoug^ht  and  logical  conclusions  are 
statedin  the  simplest  and  most  direct  words.  By 
degrees  only  did  the  hearer,  or  does  the  reader, 
^Dd  himself,   by  accepting  simple  premises, 
implicate  in       web  of  a  relentless  logic,  and 
fused  in  the  fire  of  the  ^eacher*s  intense 
conviction.    Nam  and  then,  mdeed,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, the  words  rise  to  a  lofty  strain  almost 
unequalled  in  the  language,  though  even  then  the 
style  is  severe  and  simple,  stripped  of  all  those 
ornaments  which  men  usually  regard  as  elo- 
quence."   When  the  *'  Parochial  Sermons  "  were 
first  jjublisbed  in  1834, "  it  was,"  Mr.  Mozley  says, 
"  as  if  a  trumpet  had  sounded  through  the  land. 
All  read  and  all  admired,  even  if  they  dissented 
or  criticised.     The  publishers  said  that  the 
Tolome  put  all  other  sermons  out  of  the  market, 
just  as  '•  Waverley  "  and  "  Guy  Mannering  "  put 
all  other  novels.    Sermons  to  force  their  way 
without  solicitation,  caavassing,  subscription,  or 
high-sonnding  recommendation,  were  unknown 
in  those  days,  and  these  flew  over  the  land. 
Tbey  rapidly  proceeded  to  successive  editions, 
and  were  EcJlowed  by  *  Universi^  Sennons '  and 
'  Sermons  on  Holy  Days.' " 

Newman  never  supposed  that  genius  and 
readiness  of  speech  could  properly  supply  the 
place  of  study.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  his  sermons  than  the  union  of  deep 
thought  and  extreme  simplicity  of  method 
ud  expression.   This  makes  them  literature,  and 


literature  of  a  high  order.  They  abound  in 
aphorisms  which  astonish  us  by  their  breadth ; 
and  the  extent  of  their  compass  and  possible 
application  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  as  a 
preacher,  he  is  continually  showing  himself 
very  careful  not  to  allow  his  words  to  run  beyond 
his  meaning.  For  example,  in  a  sermon  on 
"The  Religion  of  the  Pharisee,  the  Religion  of 
Mankind,"  he  says :  "  The  natural  conscience  of 
man,  if  cultivated  from  within,  if  enlightened  by 
those  external  uds  which  in  var3ring  degrees  are 

given  him  in  every  place  and  time,  would  teach 
im  much  uf  his  du^  to  God  and  man,  and  would 
lead  him  on,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence  and 
grace,  into  the  fulness  of  religious  knowledge." 
And  so  again:  "A  religious  man,  who  has  not 
the  blessing  of  the  infallible  teaching  of  revelation, 
is  led  to  looh  out  for  it,  for  the  very  reason  thathe 
irreli^ous."  Again,  the  man  of  letters  shines 
conspicuous  in  a  passage  like  the  following : 
"  Thus  I  account  for  S.  Paul's  liking  for  heathen 
writers,  or  what  we  now  call  the  classics,  which 
is  very  remarkable.  He,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  was  learned  in  Greek  letters,  as  Moses, 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  his  counterpart,  was 
teamed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  he 
did  not  give  up  that  leaming  when  he  had 
'  learned  Christ.'  I  do  not  think!  am  exag^ferat- 
ing  in  saying  so,  since  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
three  times  to  quote  passages  from  them  ;  once, 
speaking  to  the  heathen  Athenians ;  another  time 
to  his  converts  at  Corinth ;  and  a  third,  in  a 

?rivate  Apostolic  exhortation,  to  his  disciple  S. 
itus.  And  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  one  of 
the  writers  whom  he  quotes  seems  to  be  a  writer 
of  comedies,  which  had  no  claim  to  be  read  for 
any  high  morality  which  they  contain.  Now  how 
shall  we  account  for  this  ?  God  forbid ! — but  he 
had  the  feeling  of  a  guardian  angel  who  sees 
every  sin  of  the  rebellious  being  committed  to  him 
who  gazes  at  him  and  weeps.  With  this  difference, 
that  he  had  a  qrmpathy  with  sinners,  which  an 
angel  (be  it  reverenuy  said)  cannot  have.  He  was 
a  tme  lover  of  souls.  He  loved  poor  human 
nature  with  a  passionate  love,  and  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks  was  only  its  expression;  and  he 
hung  over  it  tenderly  and  mournfully,  wishing 
for  its  regeneration  and  salvation." 

In  the  year  1833,  when  the  startling  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times"  were  fast  issuing  from  the  press,  a 
series  of  poems,  also  called  "Ljrra  Apostolica," 
appeared  periodically  m  the  "  British  Magazine." 
They  expressed  in  verse  ideas  consonant  with 
those  of  the  Tracts,  and  were,  in  fact,  written  by 
bands  occupied  with  the  prose  publications. 
They  came  more  directly  under  the  head  of  literary 
productions  because  they  were  in  verse,  and  the 
writers  were  distinguished  respectively  by  the  six 
first  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  One  signature 
however,  occurred  so  much  more  firequently 
than  any  other,  that  the  series  as  a  whole  might 
almost  De  ascribed  to  Mr.  Newman  who  had 
chosen  that  letter.  The  others  were  Bowden, 
Hurrell.  Froude,  Keble,  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  and 
Isaac  Williams.  Of  all  that  he  has  done,  poetry  is 
that  which  Cardinal  Newman  has  done  least  welt. 
There  are  qualities  in  his  mind  and  circumstances 
in  his  career  which  have  been  unfavourable  to  any 
remarkable  development  of  his  genius  in  this 
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direction.  The  outwaM  phenomena  of  nature 
have  ever  been  subordinated  by  him  to  abstract 
truths,  and  this  has  of  necessity  diverted  his  ob- 
servation from  the  details  of  physical  life,  which 
are  in  so  great  a  degree  the  sources  of  poetic  in- 

Siiration  and  the  otiject  of  poetic  description. 
13  life  has  been  intensely  interior,  and  its  ascetic 
character  has  imparted  to  his  verse  a  certun 
severity,  which  is  not  compensated  by  finely- 
chiselled  outline  of  Hellenic  lorm.   The  influence 
of  women  on  his  thou^ts,  feelings,  and  modes 
of  expression  in  verse  is  hardly  to  oe  traced,  and 
he  writes  as  might  a  solitary  penitent  in  his  cell, 
or  a  prophet  in  his  cleft  of  the  rock.    The  softness 
and  sweetness  and  melody  of  versification  proper 
to  the  poet  are  with  him  only  occasional,  and  if 
we  want  to  read  his  best  poetry  we  must  betake 
ourselves  to  his  prose.  .In  his  sermons  and  some- 
times in  his  essays  the  depth  and  fervour  of  his 
religious  emotions  supply  every  requisite  and 
overoow  every  disadvantage,  and  far  from  our 
feeling  him  severe,  rude,  or  rugged,  we  are 
deluged  by  his  ineffable  tenderness.  Once, 
indeed,  in  his  "  Lead  Kindly  Light,"  he  has  sur- 
passed himself  as  a  poet,  and  written  what 
touches  every  heart  and  satisfies  every  ear,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
it  is  composed.     It   is   purely  and  simply 
a  poettc  inspiration — a  gem  without  a  flaw. 
Wntten  in  thfe  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  when  be- 
calmed, it  is  truly  a  wanderer's  hymn.  The 
gentle  sigh  of  the  evening  sea-breeze  is  in  its 
plaintive  utterance  and  the  filial  trust  of  a  pilgrim 
bound  homeward.  The  repetition  in  it  is  effective, 
and  the  adjective  "  garish  "  exquisitely  chosen. 
The  mystic  beauty  of  the  last  two  lines  brings  it 
to  a  chmax,  and  helps  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  English  hymns.   No  excuse  will  be 
needed  for  quoting  it  afresh : 

"Lead,  kiadlr  Ligbt,  amid  tba'sBcircUnf  gloom, 

Lead  tbon  mo  oo  I 
Tbo  Bight  b  dark,  ud  I  am  fiu  from  homo— 

Lead  thottme  on  I 
Kaep  dtonmjr  feat ;  I  ds  not  aak  to  loe 
The  diatant  acaae— one  atop  onongh  fbr  no. 

"  I  wai  not  ever  tbtu,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shonldat  lead  me  on  I 
I  loved  to  chooH  and  aee  my  path  ;  bnt  now 

Lead  thon  me  on  I 
I  loved  tbe  gariih  day,  and,  spite  of  lean, 
Pride  Tvled  my  will ;  remember  not  put  yean. 
"  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blett  me,  tnre  It  itill 

WUl  lead  me  on.  . 
O'er  moor  and  fin,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

Tbe  night  ia  gone; 
And  with  the  mom  thoee  Angd  &ceB  tmUe 
WUch  I  h»*«  loved  kog  rfnce,  and  loat  awhfle." 

To  tiiis  poem  oo  second  can  be  found  in 
Cardinal  Newman's  poems. 

Cardinal  Newman  s  poems  grow  upon  you  as 
you  read.  You  discover  in  them  more  thought, 
and,  consequently,  more  beauty,  for  they  are  the 
outcome  of  a  beautiful  mind.  Their  cadences 
also  fall  more  harmoniously  on  the  ear  through 
frequent  reading,  by  reason  of  your  increased 
familiarity  with  their  underlying  thought.  Artistic 
defects  are  overbalanced  by  spiritual  gifts,  and 
we  feel  that  the  poet  who  sings  to  us  nas  been 
taught  by  tiie  Holy  Ghost.  When  his  verses,  on 


various  occasions,  were  published  fourteen  years 
ago,  a  critique  on  them  appeared  in  the  '  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,"  headed  "  The  Poetry  of  a  Beau- 
tiful Soul."    It  was  highly  appreciative,  and 
some  of  the  remarks  which  it  contained  deserve 
to  be  recalled.    "  The  poetryof  the  author  before 
us,"  it  said,  "  is  limitea  in  range,  rarely  passing 
b^ond  the  circle  of  relinous  ideas  with  which 
his  name  has  been  identified,  and  then  only  for 
a  few  notes  of  tender  personal  feeling ;  the  s^le 
of  argument  strikes  us  as  thoughtful  rather  than 
powerful ;  in  many  stanzas  it  is  clear,  skilfril,  and 
tunable  verse  which  we  find,  rather  than  that  rare 
inspiration  which  blends  word  and  thought  in  one 
inseparable  harmony;   but  these   poems  are 
throughout,  and  that  in  a  degree  almost  as  ua- 
frequent  in  our  modem  literature  as  the  rich 
creativeness  of  Keats  or  Tennyson,  the  '  Confes- 
sions of  a  Beautifiil  Soul.'    From  the  boy's  para» 
phrase  of  1821  to  the  noble  drama  of  1865 
f'Gerontius'),  which  concludes  the  book,  emy 
tine  in  it  is  marked  by  a  rare  and  ezquiute 
sincerity.   Here  are  no  questions  of '  art  for  art's 
sake,'  no  effects   consciously  wmed  at,  no 
gorgeousness  of  grouping,  no  lavish  loveliness  of 
colour;  nay,  rather,  the  picture  is  one  of  'set 
gray  life'  and  ascetic  passion,  the  heart  ill  at 
ease  wiUi  itself  and  the  world  around  it,  retaining 
all  the  child's  freshness,  but  putting  aside  almost 
all  the  child's  happiness ;  the  'haven  where  he 
would  be '  found  indeed  at  last,  but  the  longing  to 
leave  it  for  the  '  higher  shores '  uodiminishea  in 
its  sad  intensity ;  *  all  for  love,'  we  might  say, 
with  due  difference  in  the  meaning,  and  the 
•world  well  lost.'" 

Cardinal  Newman's  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  T. 
Mozley  writes  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Oxford 
Movement":  "John  Henry  Newman  has  done 
justice  (in  the  '  Apologia ')  to  his  early  adventures 
and  sallies  into  the  domains  of  thought,  politics, 
ia.ucy,  and  taste.  He  very  early  mastered  music 
as  a  science,  and  attained  such  a  proficiency  00 
the  violin  that,  had  he  not  become  a  doctor  oFoie 
Church,  he  would  have  been  a  Paganini.  Attibe 
age  of  twelve  he  composed  an  opera.  He  wrote 
in  albums,  improvised  masques  and  idyHa,  and  on^ 
they  who  see  no  poetry  in  '  Lead,  Kindly  tigb^ 
or  in  the  '  Dream  of  Gerontius.'  will  deny  that  this 
divine  gift  entered  into  his  birthright.'/ 

The  following  stanzas,  headed  "The  Call  of 
David,"  appeared  in  the  "  Lyra  Apostolica."  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sun^  1^  angels  when 
Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil  and  anointed 
David,  the  youngest  of  Jesse's  sons.  Th^  are 
thoughtful,  stately,  and  worthy  of  a  matter 
hand: 


Lateit  born  of  Jesse'*  race. 
Wonder  lights  thy  bashfol  f*ce. 
While  tfaeprophet's  gifted  oil 
beals  thee  for  a  path  of  toil. 
We,  thv  AdmIs,  circliDg  roimd  thee. 
Ne'er  snail  nsd  the*  aa  we  fiMind  thea* 
When  thy  laitb  fint  brooghl  n  near 
In  thy  lioa<fight  severe. 

Oo  t  and  'mid  thy  docks  awhile. 
At  thy  doom  of  greatness  smile ; 
Bold  to  boar  God's  heaviest  load. 
Dimly  gnessiBg  of  the  road,— 
Rod^rock,  and  scarce  ascended 
Thongh  diy  foot  be  angel-tended; 
DonUe  praise  then  sbalt  attain 
In  loyat  court  and  battle  plain. 
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Tbere  is  something  extremely  poetical  in  the 
fonoving  plaintive  strain  from  the  "  Dream  of 
Gerontias.'  It  is  the  wail  of  the  spirit  lying  pas- 
nrc  and  still  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Tak«  ma  awaj,  and  In  the  lowettdeep 

Thrra  let  me  !>•, 
Au  Aen  in  bopa  the  loae  oight  Mtclies  keep 

Told  ont  foi  me. 
Than,  moHonleM  esd  happy  la  ny  patii) 

Lone,  not  forlorn,— 
nm  will  I  xui(  my  Md  peipetnal  ttfala 

Until  ttie  mora ; 
Then  irill  I  f  tag,  and  •oetha  my  ttrickoo  bnut. 

Which  ne'er  can  cmw 
To  throb  and  pine  and  laoniishi  till  poMSu'd 

Of  it!  fal«  Peace, 
nm  will  X  staff  ny  abtoot  X>ocd  asd  love.--~ 

Take  me  away, 
Hal  (ooeer  I  maT  rue,  and  go  above, 
Aal  lea  Hiat  in  tbe  truth  of  evetLuting  day. 

Tliere  is  a  decided  differende  between  the 
poems  written  by  Cardinal  Newman  before  and 
aftei  bis  conversion  from  Anglicanism.  In  its 
later  f^rase  his  poetry  lost  some  of  its  severity 
and  sidoess,  and  acquired  more  glowand  joyous- 
B«s.  Some  verses  by  him  on  the  month  of  May, 
wftich  are  often  quoted,  have  a  musical  lilt 
foreign  to  his  usual  manner,  and  though  more 
popular  in  their  style  than  many  others  of  his 
productions  have  also  less  individuality  of 
thought: 

Bu  i  bow  of  one  work  of  Uis  lafinitaHaad, 
whiditpacial  and  nagfalar  ever  mnatttaad, 
^9  pariect,  to  para,  and  ol  gift*  tnch  a  ator e 
Toat  CTtQ  Omnipotence  ne  or  ihall  do  moce. 

IW  &— hneii  of  Hay  and  (he  nvertneis  of  June, 
Am  tbe  fire  of  Jaly  to  iti  paMtonatc  noon, 
Hasificeat  Aagttst,  September  lereoe, 
AmtOfetber  ao  match  for  my  glorion*  Qneoo, 

'Olllaiy,  all  months  and  all  day*  are  thine  owo, 
ntknlaata  ttiair  joTonsosM,  when  tfiey  are  gone  : 
Aid»gi*e  to  thee  Uay  not  becanae  it  ii  beM, 
B*bwia«a  it  comet  first,  and  it  pledge  of  the  lait. 

{Ta  be  conhnued.) 


A.    NEW  DISH. 


HHE  season  of  Lent,  as  we  know,  is 
religiously  observed  in  Ireland. 
Having  occasion  one  Easter  Sunday 
momiag  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of 
DubUn,  I  engaged  one  of  the  side 
cars,  considered  by  our  English  brethren  to  be  a 
machine  of  the  most  barbarous  construction  ever 
designed  for  the  purpose  ot  conveying  any 
Chrtttiao  body  from  one  place  to  another.  These 
outlandish  vehicles  are,  at  times,  nevertheless, 
Bsefu),  and  indeed  comfortable,  when  "Shank's 
mare"  becomes^ restive;  so  at  least  I  have  often 
fonnd.  Well,  having  been  on  this  present  occasion 
safely  laid  down  at  ray  place  of  destination,  on 
paying  the  driver,  I  observed  to  him  that  "  I 
supposed  after  his  Lenten  fast  he  had  that 
moroing,  at  any  rate,  made  a  good  breakfast." 
"Troth  then,  sir,  i  can't  say  that  I  have,  for  it 
*asa  two-eyed  beefsteak  I  had  for  my  brekquest 
this  blessed  momtng— Glory  be  to  God  !  "  "A 
two-eyed  beefsteak!"  said  1;  "What  in  the 
name  of  all  good  eating  and  drinking  ts  that  ?  " 
"F^,  sir,**^  said  he,  "I'm  surpnsed  at  yer 
iginoraace ;  bat  I'll  be  after  enlighten'  ye ;  a 
two-eyed  beefsteak  is  no  more  or  less  than  a 
I^erriag,  and  after  such  a  brekqust  I'd  like  to 
be  drinlung  your  honour's  migh^  good  health." 


MAD   CAPERS  ON  THE  ALPS. 

  • 

By  Hamish  Dirk. 


[CONTINt/ED.] 

^S  Daisy  stood,  leaning  on  her  alpen- 
stock, with  the  broad  belt  of^her 
"  toboggin  "  round  her  waist,  and 
her  field-glass  andflower-box  over  her 
shoulders,  she  looked  the  statue  or 
picture  of  an  Alpine  Diana.  Herdresawastheper- 
fection  of  good  taste,  while  it  was  most  admirably 
calculated  for  her  purpose.  It  was  of  dark-blue 
serge,  short  and  wide  for  the  &cility  of  climbing. 
Over  it,  a  grey  ulster  fitted  tightly  round  her 
figure.  Her  boots  were  thick-soled  armed  with 
large  pointed  nails,  rough-shod  as  it  were,  and 
laced  high  above  her  ankles.  A  wide-brimmed 
hat  of  coarse  straw,  a  brown  veil,  and  gauntlets 
of  chamois  leather,  completed  her  striking 
costume.  With  all  its  peculiarity,  there  was 
not  the  least  affectation  about  her.  She  never 
appeared  to  be  playing  'a  part,  as  mountaineers 
generally  do.  Her  chief  charm  was  an  evident 
unconsciousness  of  the  power  of  pleasing.  She 
did  please,  however,  and  no  one  more  than  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  submitted  humbly  to  her  influence, 
strong  man  though  he  was,  both  in  character  and 
in  frame.  But  the  strongest  are  usually  those 
who  become  most  subdued  and  docile  under 
similar  influences.  The  fable  of  Hercules  at  the 
feet  of  Omphale  ts  daily  realized.  Thus,  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  on  this  occasion  leading  the  way 
by  the  path,  when  she  started  off,  saying  that 
she  must  go  straight  down  the  mountain. 
The  guide  expostulated,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
They  had  botn  to  follow  her  on  a  slippery  bank  of 
crumbled  rock,  down  which  she  ran  with  her 
"toboggin,"  notwithstanding  Mr.  Fletcher's 
request  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  it  and 
her  full  box  of  flowers. 

The  fair  features  of  the  landscape  were  gfrow- 
ing  less  and  less  distinct  as  the  evening  shadows 
lengthened,  and  as  darkness  began  to  steal  over 
them.  When  all  was  sinking  into  sombre 
grey,  the  sun's  last  rays  suddenly  lit  up  the 
peaks  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  ^th  a  startling  ef- 
fulgence of  crimson  and  gold,  but  it  soon  fkded 
away,  and  the  soft  twilight  emerged  into  pale 
moonshine.  The  way  was  through  a  wilderness 
of  tangled  brushwood,  quite  soothing  in  its 
sylvan  stillness.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the 
low  wailing  of  a  gentle  breeze  as  it  surged 
in  melancholy  cadmces  through  the  bushes. 
But  long-contmued  violent  exercise  was  gradu- 
ally telhn?  on  the  young  girl's  activity,  and  she 
dropped  down  in  silence  to  rest  on  the  soft  turf. 
Mr.  Fletcher  became  alarmed,  but  she  assured 
him  that  she  would  soon  be  able  to  go  on. 

"There  is  no  iable-d'Mte  on  the  top  of  a 
Swiss  mountain,"  she  added,  "and  I  feel  more 
hungry  than  tired." 

After  a  few  minutes  she  resumed  her  weary 
walk,  and,  leaving  the  patches  of  underwood, 
she  wandered  to  a  bold  cascade  dashing  down 
tbe  rocks  in  a  series  of  broken  leaps  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  over  which  it  poured  like  liquid  silver 
in  the  moonlight.   Below  it  was  a  pool  which 
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Gollectad  the  falling  water,  aod  sent  it  forth  as  a 
charminsr  rivulet  oa  a  carpet  of  grass  studded 
with  wild  fiowers.  It  was  a  wondrously  en- 
chanting scene,  and  Daisy's  eagerness  to  get 
back  toiler  mother  and  aunt  seemed  to  have  in 
some  measure  subsic^ed  at  si^bt  of  it.  Mr. 
Fletcher  attempted  to  stimulate  it  by  calling  her 
attention  to  the  subject  of  dinner,  but  she 
evaded  it  by  pointing  to  some  cows,  and  saying 
that  he  would  surely  be  good-natured  enough  to 
procure  for  her  a  drink  of  milk. 

Women  and  children  were  carrying  to  the 
village  on  their  backs  bundles  of  newly-mown 
hay,  while  the  cattle,  destined  to  feed  on  it, 
where  rushing  about  with  tails  erect  to  avoid 
great  flies  that  stung  them,  and  then  gal- 
Io[ung  to  their  owners  to  have  their  faces 
and  ears  stroked  in  friendly  sympatb;^.  The 
application  for  milk  vm  not  attended  with  suc- 
cess, as  there  were  no  nurses  among  the  cows. 
Daisy  was  much  disappointed.  The  fiact  was 
that  she  felt  her  strength  overtatked.  Weari- 
ness and  want  of  food  had  got  the  better  of  her. 
The  sound  principle  that  exercise  does  good,  and 
fatigue  does  harm,  is  lost  sight  of  by  young 
people,  many  of  whom  destroy  their  consti- 
tutions for  life  in  order  to  achieve  renown  as 
Alpine  climbers. 

A  flock  of  goats  appeared  with  little  boys 
driving  them  home.  Mr.  Fletcher  tried  again 
to  procure  some  milk,  and  persuaded  the  boys 
to  gain  money,  which  no  Swiss  likes  to  refuse 
to  do.  Most  of  the  tame  creatures  came  when 
they  were  called,  but  a  few  of  them  objected 
to  the  arrangement,  and  bounded  away  when 
they  understood  what  was  wanted  of  them,  being 
accustomed  to  contribute  only  towards  sub- 
sistence of  the  kids  who  were  waiting  for  them 
at  the  villa^fe.  The  boys  ran  after  them  as  they 
fled,  buck-jumping,  and  butting  each  other  with 
their  horns.  They  were  soon  caught  and  milked. 
Daisy  emptied  the  bowl  quite  ravenously,  and, 
thus  refreshed,  she  walked  on  with  renewed  vigour. 

At  last  was  heard  the  tinkling  of  bells, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs ;  the  first,  to  sum- 
mon the  villagers  to  put  out  lights,  and 
retire  to  rest ;  the  second  to  warn  benighted 
tramps  of  the  dinger  which  might  attend  the 
.disturbing  of  that  rest.  It  was  dark  when  the 
hotel  of  Champ6ry  was  reached  by  Daisy,  who 
felt  glad  not  to  be  seen  arriving  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Fletcher's  arm,  which  she  had  been 
obliged  to  accept  in  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
dragging  herself  along.  After  warmly  greeting 
her  sroihng  mother  and  her  frowning  aunt,  who 
were  respectively  speechless  with  delight  at  her 
safe  return,  and  disapproval  of  her  long  absence, 
she  was  put  to  bed,  and  food  was  given  her  with 
due  caution.  A  whole  week  of  careftil  nursing 
was  required  to  restore  her  usual  health  and 
activity.  Both  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Major  Stubbs 
were  frequent  inquirers  after  her  progress  of 
recovery.  Mrs.  Dimsdale  then  decided  on 
moving  to  Bex  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone. 

IV 

The  great  river  gaily  rolled  its  waters  on  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  reflecting  on  their  tmnquil  sur- 
fjace  the  filmy  vapours  which  rose  from  them  under 


the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  while  a  gentle 
breoK,  bearing  on  its  light  wings  sweet  pe^ 
fiimes  of  flowers,  made  the  nif^  mitt  scud  be* 
fore  it.  Dai^  was  enchanted  with  the  drive 
through  the  romantic  Val  d'llliex  fir^m  Cham* 
p^ry  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  thus  t^umng 
as  it  flowed  northwards,  and  frolicking  aloag 
like  a  happy  child  at  play. 

She  felt  rather  bored,  however,  by  the  con- 
stant companionship  and  attentions  of  Major 
Stubbs,  whom  her  good  mother  had  invited  to  eo 
with  them,  in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  tbe 
assistance  whicn  he  had  given  them  oa  the  Col 
d'Auteme.  His  views  with  regard  to  Daisy  lud 
been  understood  in  the  hotel  at  Champ^ry,  which 
was  full  of  observant  people.  Young  widovs 
tittered  suggestively  on  their  own  account,  old 
maids  shook  their  heads  in  condemnation  td  lU 
human  weakness,  and  needy  curates  with  tor- 
tentous  rows  of  chUdrea  smiled  Uand^  uuir 
appreciarion  for  an  attempt  to attun  snchdones* 
tic  happiness.  Daisy  had  remonstrated  widi 
her  mother  on  the  subject  of  Major  Sti^,  but 
in  reply  she  had  been  taxed  with  ingratitude  to- 
wards  him. 

"  Well,  after  all,  '  retorted  the  saucy  girl,  "it 
was  the  guide  that  carried  you,  and  I  could  have 
led  the  mules  quite  as  well  as  Major  Stubbs.  1 
saw  you  ^ive  the  guide  a  great  deal  of  money, 
besides  his  due,  and  he  deserved  it,  but  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  to  be  the  pour  boire  for  the  lea^g 
of  tbe  mules,  as  that  odious  old  man  had  the 
audacity  one  day  to  quote  to  me?  Molito's 
abominable  sentiment,  that  la  femme  n*est  qm 
le potage  de  rhomme." 

"  No,  Daby,  vou  need  not  fear  anything^  of  the 
kind."  replied  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  laughing  till  ber 
portly  figure  shook  again  'with  merriment. 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  an  intuitive  aversioQ  for 
Major  Stubbs.  When  convalescent  at  Chamoa- 
nix,  he  bad  at  first  gone  frequently  to  His. 
Dimsdale's  rooms.  Then  he  began  to  find  him- 
self there  every  day,  and  finally  his  visits  became 
so  prolonged,  that  he  might  be  said  to  pass  lus 
whole  time  with  the  kind  ladies  who  had  been 
his  sick-nurses,  and  with  their  charming  young 
daughter  and  niece.  Thus  grew  up  an  atuntra- 
tion  for  Daisy,  which  could  ill  brook  the  appro- 
priation of  her  conversation  by  another,  as  Majoi 
Stubbs  took  no  care  to  disguise  his  preference 
for  her  society.  His  little  game  did  not  seem  U 
prosper,  however,  and  the  experienced  cam- 
paigner at  once  altered  his  taictics  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Fletcher,  wisbinj 
to  ascertain  how  matters  stood  between  thenii 
had  asked  Daisy,  before  they  leh  Champiiy 
whether  his  joining  their  party  would  be  agree 
able  to  her,  and  she  had  quickly  anawoed 
"  Oh,  yes.    Do  come  with  us." 

Thus  encouraged,  he  ventured  to  put  the  Uffli 
question  with  reference  to  Major  Stubbs. 

"  I  cannot  think  otherwise  of  Major  Stubbs,' 
she  replied  with  a  merry  laugh  ,  "  than  as  one  c 
the  monsters  erroneously  cUssed  as  beloagioj 
to  the  human  species.  I  do  wish  that  my  mothc 
would  undo  what  she  has  done,  or  that  my  aim 
would  give  him  a  hint  that  his  socie^  is  do 
wanted  with  us.  She  would  be  quite  ready,  a 
she  does  not  like  him  any  better  than  I  do.' 
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Ob  hearingthisMr.FletcherfeUmore&vouiably 
dinwsed  towards  the  auffmentaUon  of  the  party 
by  Mrs.  Dimsdale's  havingiavited  Major.  Stubbs 
to  join  it,  because  he  had  remarked  that  the 
latter  was  becoming  more  attentive  to  the  mother 
tbao  to  thf  daughter,  which  change  of  mode  of 
attack  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  Daisy 
often  to  the  care  of  her  younger  admirer.  In 
t^^Aemof  strategy  the  old  soldier  followed  the 
if^tond  militazy  practice  of  approaching  the 
aimft  stronghola  by  opening  parallels.  His 
iniefeDiirie  mth  Mn.  Dimsdale  generally 
tamed  oo  his  iUuatratioii  of  his  dinnterested 
fcdogs.  Unccmsdously  paraphrasing  the  famous 
atteiaoces  of  _  Seneca  on  the  contem^  of  wealth, 
ud  declaiming  dithyrambics  in  honour  of  con- 
ttatrfneH  with  a  modest  competency  he  might 
km  guoed  academic  laurels ;  while,  in  place  of  a 
hMrt,  be  was,  in  fact,  only  provided  with  a  multi- 
pEodon  table.  When  Mis.  Dimsdalespoketo  him, 
nowwer,  at  any  length,  he  invariably  fell  asleep 
and  she  then  left  the  room.  Daisy  said  that  on 
those  occasions  she  had  more  than  once  been  at- 
tracted by  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  what 
•be  called  "  the  involuntary  music  which  ts 
«wy»  modestly  disavowed  by  its  most  success- 
Mperbrmers.'^  * 

jSRer  crossing  the  Rhone  at  a  ferry,  the  con- 
hi«ti(m  of  their  pleasant  drive  among  vine- 
JWwi  and  orchards  brought  the  party  to  the 
B^Umable  watering-place  of  Bex,  where  they 
Mrad  ample  accomodation  in  a  large  hotel.  Be* 
«R  they  dined  they  were  told  that  a  celebrated 
atums  hunter  was  there,  who  wished  to  know 
u^ms  attendance  could  be  of  use  to  them. 

insisted  on  his  being  sent  for  iro- 
■c^tely.  An  old  man,  with  a  sturdy  figure  and 
M  Jwoest  £ice,  presented  himself  as  "  Fran9ois 
^mor  service.'*  He  said  that  six  chamois  were 
to  be  then  grazing  on  the  heights  of  the 
^nd  Uoveran,  and  that  he  could  pilot  a  shoot- 
{jVPUty  to  them.  The  conditions  were  stipu- 
iXraat  once,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
*birtiiext  evening,  and  ascend  the  mountain 
the  nielit,  so  as  to  come  upon  the  game 
at  sonrise,'  i^ch  is  the  time  when  it  is  earnest 
tontwithinstaotofit. 

Atthe/od/ff  iTM/e  Daisy  was  talking  of  the 
Fnuore  of  walking  up  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
*^  was  the  highest  mountain  that  she  had 
™Bbed  as  yet.  though  she  had  frequently  made 
ascents,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  listening  to 
"rwitbout  reply. 

''What  have  rou  been  walking  up,  madam  ?  " 
iaqoired  somevmat  intrusively  anAmeiican  onthe 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"A  mountain,"  she  said,  staring  at  him  with 
large  eyes  of  astonishment  at  the  coolness  of  the 
gnoitkn  put  without  any  previous  introduc 

"Ah,  a  motutiun.  Is  it  high?'*  he  con- 
tiawd. 

"Ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  fif^  feet/ 
■he  replied,  looking^  hard  at  Mr.  Fletcher  for 
assistance,  and  receiving  it  in  a  valiant  home 
throst  of  the  stalwart  Scot. 

"Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you,  sir,"  said  he. 
"that  there  would  Se  more  courtesy  and  pro- 
piety  in  consulting  your  hand-book,  than  in 


addressing  uncalled-for  interrogations  to  ladies, 
with  whom  you  are  not  acquainted." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  re- 
sumed the  obnoxious  American,  without  noticing 
Mr.  Fletcher's  ag^essive  manner  towards  him. 
"  i  have  no  objection  to  your  adhering  to  yours, 
and  I  shall  retain  my  own,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  it.  But,  as  regards  the  ladyS  moun- 
tain, it  is  little  higher  than  Mount  Washington 
in  New  Hampshire.  We  do  not  think  much  of 
that  hill  of  ours.  We  have  put  a  railway  station 
on  the  top  of  it.  Fray  where  is  this  hut  which 
the  lady  is  pleased  to  call  a  mountain  ?  " 

"In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,'*  answered 
Mr.  Fletcher  curtly,  and  mthout  turning  his 
head. 

"This  is  surprising,  I  must  say,"  added  the 
American  persistently,    "  Neither  m  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhone,  nor  at  Charaounix,  whence  1  came  i 
to-day,  have  I  perceived  any  mountain  what- 
ever." 

"  Did  you  not  see  Mont  Blanc  when  youwereso 
near  it?  asked  Major  Stubbs,  apparently  un- 
willing to  leave  all  the  glory  of  the  fight  to  his 
rival.    "  It  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe." 

"  There  may  be  nothing  higher  on  this  side,'* 
replied  the  tenaciously*dogmatical  traveller  of 
the  New  World,  "but  on  the  other  side  we 
would  call  it  only  some  rising  ground." 

"Well,  if  not  in  height,  at  least  in  pictur- 
esque beauty,"  remarked  Major  Stubbs,  "  you 
win  admit  that  the  Dent  d'Oche,  the  Grammont 
Mountains,  the  Rocher  de  Naye,  the  Dent  de 
Jaman  and  and  the  Jorat  range,  surroundine 
the  wondrously  beautiml  Lake  of  Geneva,  would 
be  admired  on  either  side  of  the  ocean." 

"We  would  say  of  them  in  America,"  an- 
swered his  transatlantic  adversary,  "  that  they 
are  a  good  enough  rim  for  that  wash-hand  basin 
of  ridiculous  size,  called  the  Lake  of  Geneva." 

"  I  give  it  up.  You  are  incorrigible,"  cried 
Major  Stubbs,  who  seemed  quite  demoralized  b^ 
the  complete  discomfiture  resulting  from  his 
asinine  attempt  to  imitate  the  lap-dog  of  the 
fable  represented  by  Daisy. 

Mrs.  Dimsdale,  with  her  sister  and  daughter, 
left  the  room  in  unveiled  disgust  at  the  as- 
sumption of  superior  national  intelligence ;  but 
Miss  Barry  would  not  retreat  without  discharging 
a  Parthian  arrow. 

"Columbus,"  she  said,  '*gxv6  another  hemi- 
sphere to  European  rapacity.  The  descendants 
of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  only  dis- 
play their  rancid  bad  taste  by  undecvaluing 
evervthing  they  see  in  that  Europe  to  which  the& 
foreiathera  belonged." 

Hoping  to  find  a  congenial  spirit,  the  Ameri- 
can then  addressed  Major  Stubbs,  who  had  not 
been  so  hard  upon  him  as  the  others. 
"  I  did  not  reply  to  that  last  remark,"  he  said, 
because  I  failed  to  see  its  application  to  the 
case  in  point.  I  am  rector  of^a  college  in  the 
United  States,  and  education  is  consequenily 
the  chief  sutgect  of  my  thoughts.  I  am  utterly 
amazed  to  find  young  English  people  here,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  highly-cultivated 
minds,  devoting  themselves  to  the  puerile  and 

S:rilous  occupation  of  climbing  mountains, 
earing  a  young  lady,  possessed  ai^)arently  of 
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a  high  order  of  intellect,  talldng  with  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject,  I  could  not  refrain  from  callinj^ 
into  question  its  title  to  confer  distinction  on 
those  who  make  successful  ascensions,  and  from 
trying-  to  open  her  mind  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  al- 
together unworthy  of  enlightened  persons  to  ex- 
ercise their  feet  rather  than  their  liead,  sedting 
renown  from  pedestrian,  and  not  mental  train- 
ing." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  cried  Mr. 
Fletcher,  "  and  I  hasten  to  apologize  for  what  I 
said  to  you,  before  at  all  understanding  your 
motive. 

The  candid  Scot  explained  to  him  that  he  had 
lost  all  his  Ulusions  at  Chamouniz,  where  his 
unsuccessful  adventure,  which  he  minutely  des- 
cribed, had  entirely  altered  his  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  Alpine  climbing. 

"  But  you  cannot  deny  it  is  a  lovely  country," 
said  Major  Stubbs. 

"It  would  be,"  Mr.  Fletcher  replied,  "if  it 
were  not  disfigured  by  big  mountaius,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  barren  rocky  ugliness,  drive  so 
many  promising  English  boys  and  girls  hope- 
lessly mad.  My  great  fellow-countryman,  James 
Robertson  the  historian,  records  his  conviction 
that  the  Crusades  constituted  the  most  stupen- 
dous aberration  of  the  human  intellect  which 
the  world  had  ever  seen ;  my  impression  is,  that 
scrambling  up  enormous  *  excrescences  on  the 
earth's  surface,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  them, 
covered  with  snow,  generafly  enveloped  in  clouds 
and  mists  obscuring  the  view,  and  often  atten- 
ded with  loss  of  life  or  limbi  implies  a  much 
more  violent  case  of  lunacy." 

"  Never  mind  all  that,"  said  Major  Stubbs, 
*'  as  you  have  recovered  the  use  of  your  limbs." 

"I  have,  thank  God,"  he  replied,  "and  the 
use  of  my  reason  too." 

"You  see,"  remarked  Major  Stubbs  to  the 
American,  "that  my  friend  does  not,  like  you, 
dispute  the  existence  of  high  mountains,  which 
he  has  proved  at  the  cost  of  several  toes.  It  is 
only  those,  who  will  not  cHmb  them,  that  are 
sceptical  with  respect  to  their  height,  which  I 
mean  to  illustrate  by  going  to  the  top  of  every- 
one of  them,  and  not  alone  either." 

This  last  shot  hit  the  mark,  and  Mr.  Flgtcher 
winced. 

Daisy  perceived,  when  she  was  alone  with  her 
mother,  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  latter  was 
painfully  ruffled,  and  she  had  little  difficulty  in 
divining  the  cause  of  her  annoyance.  The  re- 
marks of  the  American,  which  appeared  only 
rude  to  Daisy,  seemed  to  have  had  a  deeper 
meaning  for  her  mother.  That  Daisy  should 
have  no  eyes  for  any  scenery  but  that  of  the  high- 
est Alps,  veritable  Oread  or  Dryad  as  she  was, 
Mrs.  Dimsdale  had  been  well  aware,  but  it  had 
never  yet  struck  her  so  forcibly  that  her  child's 
happiness  might  be  seriously  affected  by  this  un- 
fortunate taste,  which  was  an  object  of  such 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  strangers.  She 
perfectly  understood  that,  with  her  exclusive  love 
of  the  grand  in  nature,  Daisy  could  never  divest 
herself  of  that  privilege  to  be  supremely  happy 
or  miserable,  which  is  an  essential  property  of 
all  minds  possessing  the  facul^  of  throwing 
themselves  into  a  sin^e  tine  of  thouj^t.  At  the 


age  of  eighteen  it  could  only  be  a  foretaste  of 
what  WAS  in  store  for  her  with  such  a  character. 
To  save  one  whom  she  loved  from  a  sin^e 
moment  of  pain,  she  would  feel  happy  in  passing 
through  any  amount  of  sufl^ng,  and  she 
guessed  that  her  mother  was  deeply  grieved  by 
her  Alpine  proclivities,  in  which  she  indulged 
nevertheless  with  the  rapture  derived  from  a  oMr 
enjoyment.  Mrs.  Dimsdale  was  a  senj^Ub 
woman,  and  she  waited  for  a  radical  remedy  tb 
the  evil  through  its  own  effects  before  they 
should  become  seriously  injurious  to  her  daugh- 
ter's health.  But  this  sound  calculation  did  not 
prevent  her  being  greatly  distressed  by  it  pres- 
ent existence.  She  was  pleased  to  see  in  the 
meantime,  that, Mr.  Fletcher  would  probably  not 
counteract  her  views,  for  she  had  dreams  of  a 
closer  tie  arising  between  them  hereafter,  al- 
though she  was  not  blind  to  the  foct,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  not  bein^  more  than  five-and< 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  being  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  he  had  neither  youthfulness  of 
character,  nor  refinement  of  expression  in  his 
countenance  to  please  her  daughter  very  mnch. 
Daisy  tried  to  divert  her  mothers  attention  from 
the  painful  reflections,  which  she  believed  to  be 
exercising  her  mind,  by  her  fond  caresses 
and  endearments,  and,  having  succeeded  in  Oris, 
she  retired  to  sleep  off  all  her  sorrows. 

V. 

Next  day,  when  all  preparations  were  com- 
pleted for  the  evening's  excursion,  Mr.  ^etchCT, 
began  sighing  at  the  thought  of  being  left  behind 
with  Mrs.  Dimsdale.  But  he  had  committed 
himself  to  not  going  by  letting  sundry  bursts  of 
rage  against  all  mountaineering  get  the  best  of 
him,  inveighing  against  contemptible  yellow 
animals  with  ludicrously  small  hoofs  and  long 
boms,  which  haunt  only  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Alps.  Failing  to  resign  himself  to  the 
absence,  of  the  young  lady  with  becoming 
equanimity,  he  devoted  himself  to  inconsolable 
annoyance  and  interminable  games  of  chess  with 
the  matron  remaining  under  his  charge. 

Miss  Bridget  Bury  and  Daisy  Dimsdale  with 
Muor  Stubbs,  attended  by  the  chamois  hanter 
and  his  son,  proceeded  at  nine  o'clock  at  night 
to  make  the  ascent  of  io,043feet  of  rocks  and  snow. 
The  sky  was  of  a  dull  g^ey  and  thick  clouds  lay 
on  the  Grand  Moveran,  as  old  Franfois  led  the 
way  with  a  lantern  hanging  low  from  his  hand,  to 
show  the  path  to  the  two  ladies  who  followed  him. 
The  Major  brou^t  up  the  rear  with  a  stalwart 
youth,  Antoine  the  son  of  the  hunter,  carrying  a 
knapsack  full  of  provisions.  The  three  men  had 
rifles,  and  all  five  members  of  the  jiarty  weie 
furnished  with  alpenstocks.  A  drizzling  rain 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  lower 
clouds  was  reached,  but  this  mattered  little,  for 
they  wore  waterproof  garments.  Tall  fir-trees, 
weird  rocks,  and  feebfy-glimmering  cascades  of 
the  small  river  Aven^on,  looming  strangely  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  lantern,  but  a  brisk  pace  was 
kept  up  in  threading  the  narrow  track  among 
them.  Fortunately,  the  old  man  seemed  well  to 
know  everyone  of  its  many  angles,  and  each  stme 
obstructing  its  course. 

{7b  be  conUrmed,) 
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PERILS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS- 

CCONTINUED.] 

interpreter  was  pennUted  to  coo- 
versewiththecaptives,  who  proved  to 
be  the  four  brave  fellows  who  had  made 
such  desperate  defence  from  the 
cabin.     The  interpreter  gathered 
'  &OID  them  some  of  the  particulars  already  related. 
They  told  him  further,  that,  after  they  had  beaten 
off  the  eoemy,  and  cleared  the  ship,  Lewis 
^lised  that  they  should  slip  the  cable  and  eo- 
deavoQT  to  get  to  sea.   They  declined  to  take 
I  his  adiice,  alleging  that  the  wind  set  too  strongly 
into  the  bay>  and  would  drive  them  on  shore. 
Tb^  Te9Dlved,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  pat  off 
mof  m  the  ship's  boat,  which  they  would  be 
able  to  do  onperceived,  and  to  coast  along  back 
to  Astoria. 

Thtj  put  thdr  resolution  into  effect ;  but  Lewis 
refused  to  accompany  them,  being  disabled  by  his 
wooad,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  determined  on  a 
tem'ble  revenge.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had  re- 
repeatedly  expressed  a  presentiment  that  he 
sboold  die  by  his  own  hands ;  thinking  it  highly 
frobable  that  be  should  be  engaged  in  some  con- 
test with  the  natives,  and  being  resolved,  in  case 
of  extremity,  to  commit  suicide,  rather  than  be 
made  a  prisoner.  He  now  declared  his  intention 
to  renau  on  board  of  the  ship  until  da^rlight,  to 
decoy  as  many  savages  on  board  as  possible,  then 
to  Mt  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  and  terminate 
bis  liCe  by  a  signal  act  of  vengeance.  How  well 
be  succeeded  has  been  shown.  His  companions 
hade  him  a  melancholy  adieu — and  set  off  on 
their  {Hccarious  expedition.  They  strove  with 
and  main  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  found 
it  ii^ossiUe  to  weather  a  point  of  land,  and  were 
at  kngth  compelled  to  take  shelter  io  a  small 
om,  where  thejr  hoped  to  remain  concealed  until 
the  wind  should  be  more  favourable.  Exhausted 

Sr  btigoe  and  watching  they  fell  into  a  sound 
Kp,  and  in  that  state  were  surprised  by  the 
stTwes.  Better  had  it  been  for.these  unfortunate 
aen  Dad  they  remained  with  Lenis  and  shared 
hi*  hemic  death ;  as  it  was  they  perished  in  a 
more  pain&l  and  protracted  manner,  being 
surified  by  the  natives  to  the  manes  of  their 
fivods,  wiui  all  the  lingering  torture  of  savage 
cnieltf.  Some  time  after  their  death  the  inter- 
preter, who  had  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  at 
luse,  e£Eiected  his  escape,  and  brought  the  tra- 
pm  tidings  to  Astoria. 

A  Man  Hiint. 

Colter,  with  the  hardihood  of  a  regular  trapper, 
had  cast  himself  loose  from  the  party  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
and  had  remained  to  trap  beaver  alone  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  another  lonely  trapper,  like  himself,  named 
Potts,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  together.  They 
were  in  the  very  rejgion  of  the  terrible  Blackfeet, 
at  that  time  thirsting  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  companion,  andlcnew  that  they  had  to  ex- 
pect no  mercy  at  th&x  bands.  They  were  obliged 
to  keep  concealed  all  day  in  the  woody  margins 


of  the  rivers,  s<itting  their  traps  after  nightfall, 
and  taking  them  up  before  daybreak.  It  was 
running  a  fearful  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  few  beaver 
skins :  but  such  is  the  life  of  the  tr»)per. 

They  were  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  called 
Jefferson's  Fork,  and  had  set  their  traps  at  night, 
about  six  miles  up  a  small  river  that  emptied 
itself  into  the  Fork.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  examine  the 
traps.  The  banks  on  each  side  were  high  and 
perpendicular,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the  stream. 
As  they  were  softly  paddling  along,  they  heard 
the  trampling  of  many  feet  upon  the  banks. 
Colter  immediately  gave  the  alarm  of  "  Indians! " 
and  was  for  instant  retreat.  Potts  scoffed  at  him 
for  being  frightened  by  the  trampling  of  a  herd 
of  buffaloes.  Colter  checked  his  uneasiness  and 
paddled  forward.  They  had  not  gone  much  fur- 
ther when  frightful  whoops  and  yells  burst  forth 
from  each  side:  of  the  river,  and  several  hundred 
Indians  appeared  on  either  bank.  Signs  were 
made  to  the  unfortunate  trappers  to  come  on 
shore.  They  were  obli|;ed  to  comply.  Before 
they  could  get  out  of  their  canoe,  a  savage  seized 
a  rifle  belonging  to  Potts.  Colter  sprang  on 
shore,  wrested  the  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the 
Indian,  and  restored  it  to  his  companion,  who 
was  still  in  the  canoe,  and  immediately  pushed 
into  the  stream.  There  was  the  smart  twang  of 
a  bow,  and  Potts  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded. 
Colter  urged  him  to  come  on  shore  and  submit, 
as  his  only  chance  for  life ;  but  the  other  knew 
there  was  no  prospect  of  mercy,  and  determined 
to  die  game.  Levelling  his  rifle,  he  shot  one  of 
the  savages  dead  on  the  spot.  The  next  moment 
he  fell  himself,  pierced  wim  innumerable  arrows 

The  vengeance  of  the  savages  now  turned 
upon  Colter.  He  was  stripped  naked,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  Blackfoot  language,  over- 
heard a  consultation  as  to  the  mode  of  despatch- 
ing him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  amusement 
from  his  death.  Some  were  for  setting  him  up  as 
a  mark,  and  having  a  trial  of  skill  at  his  expense. 
The,  chief,  however,  was  for  a  nobler  sport.  He 
seized  Colter  by  the  shoulder,  and  demanded  if 
he  could  run  fast.  The  unfortunate  trapper  was 
too  well- acquainted  with  Indian  customs  not  to 
comprehend  the  drift  of  the  question.  He  knew 
he  was  to  run  for  his  life,  to  furnish  a  kind  of 
human  hunt  to  his  persecutors.  Though  in 
reali^  he  was  noted  among  his  brother  hunters 
for  swiftness  of  foot,  he  assured  the  chief  that  he 
was  a  very  bad  runner.  His  stratagem  gained 
htm  some  vantage  ground.  He  was  led  by  the 
chief  into  the  prairie,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  body  of  savages,  and  then  turned 
loose  to  save  himself  if  he  could.  A  tremendous 
yell  let  him  know  that  the  whole  pack  of  blood- 
hounds were  off  in  full  cry.  Colter  flew,  rather 
than  ran ;  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  speed ; 
but  he  had  six  miles  of  prarie  to  traverse  before 
he  should  reach  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the 
Missouri ;  how  could  he  hope  to  hold  out  such  a 
distance  with  the  fearful  odds  of  several  hundred 
to  one  against  him .'  The  plain  too  abounded 
with  the  prickly  pear,  which  wounded  his 
naked  feet.  Still  be  iled  on, '  dreading  each 
moment  to  hear  the  twang  of  a  bow,  and  to 
fieel  an  arrow  quivering  at  his  heart.   He  did  not 
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even  dare  to  look  rouod,  lest  he  should  lose  an 
inch  of  that  distance  on  which  hia  life  d^nded. 
He  had  nm  nearly  half  across  the  plain  when 
the  sound  of  pursuit  grew  somewhat  fainter,  and 
he  ventured  to  turn  his  head.  The  main  body  of 
his  pursuers  were  a  considerable  distance  behind ; 
several  of  the  faster  runners  were  scattered  in  the 
advance;  while  a  swift-footed  warrior,  armed 
with  a  spear  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
behind  mm. 

Inspired  with  new  hope,  Colter  redoubled  his 
exertions,  but  strained  himself  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  streamed  down  his  breast.  He 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  gathered  upon  him.  A  glance  behind 
showed  his  pursuer  within  twenty  yards,  and  pre- 
paring to  launch  his  spear.  Stopping  short,  he 
turned  round  and  spread  out  his  arm.  The 
savage,  confounded  by  this  sudden  action,  at- 
tempted to  stopand  to  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in 
the  very  act.  Hts  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
the  shaft  broke  in  his  band.  Colter  plucked  up 
the  pointed  part,  pinned  the  savage  to  the  earth, 
and  continued  his  flight.  The  Indians,  as  they 
arrived  at  their  slau^tered  companion,  stopped 
to  howl  over  him.  Colter  made  the  most  of  this 
precious  delay;  gained  the  skirt  of  a  cotton  wood 
bordering  the  river,  dashed  through  it,  plunged 
into  the  stream.  He  swam  to  a  neighbounng 
island,  against  the  upper  end  of  which  the  drift- 
wood had  lodged  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a 
natural  raft;  under  this  he  dived,  and  swam 
below  until  he  succeeded  in  getting*  a  breathing 
place  between  the  floating  trunks  and  trees,  whose 
oranches  and  bushes  formed  a  covert  of  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  water.  He  had  scarcely 
drawn  breath  after  all  his  toils,  when  he  heard  his 

fwrsuers  on  Uie  river  bank,  whooping  and  yelling 
ike  so  many  fiends.  They  plunged  mto  the  river 
and  swam  to  the  raft.  The  heart  of  Colter  almost 
died  within  him  as  he  sawthem,  through  the  chinks 
of  his  concealment,  passing  and  repassing,  and 
seeking  for  him  in  all  directions.  They  at  length 
gave  up  the  search,  and  he  began  to  rejoice  in 
escape,  when  the  idea  presented  itself  that  they 
might  set  the  raft  on  fire.  Here  was  a  new  source 
of  horrible  apprehension,  in  which  he  remained 
until  nightfall.  Fortunately  the  idea  did  not  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
finding  by  the  silence  around  that  his  pursuers 
had  departed.  Colter  dived  again,  and  came  up 
beyond  tbe  laft.  He  then  swam  silently  down 
the  river  for  a  considerable  'distance,  when  he 
landed,  and  4cept  on  all  night,  to  get  as  far  as 
possible  from  this  dangerous  ndghmurhood. 

An  Alarm. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  they  rose  at  early 
dawn ;  some  began  to  prepare  for  breakfast,  and 
others  to  arrange  packs  preparatory  to  a  march. 
The  horses  had  been  hobbled,  but  left  at  large  to 
graze  about  the  adjacent  pastures.  Mr.  Stuart 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp,  when  he  heard  the  alarm  cry, 
*'  Indian  I  Indians !   To  arms  I  to  arms  !" 

A  mounted  crow  galloped  past  the  camp  bear- 
ing a  red  fla^^.  He  reined  his  steed  on  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  knoll,  and  waved  his 


flaring  banner.  A  diabolical  yeU  now  broke  forth 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^  camp,  b^nd  where 
the  horses  were  grazing,  and  a  small  troop  of 
savages  came  gaUomng  up,  nAoopio^  and 
makmg  a  terrific  clamour.  The  horses  to^k 
fright  and  dashed  across  the  camp  in  the 
direction  of  the  standard  bearer,  attracted  by  his 
waving  flag.  He  instantly  put  spurs  to  his  steed, 
and  scoured  off,  followed  by  the  panic  stricken 
herd,  their  fright  being  increased  by  the  yells  of 
the  savages  in  the  rear. 

At  the  first  alarm,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades 
had  seized  their  rifles,  and  attempted  to  cut  off 
the  Indians,  who  were  pursuing  the  horses.  Their 
attention  was  instantly  distracted  by  whoops  and 
yells  in  an  opposite  direction.  ThCT  now  appre- 
hended that  a  reserve  party  was  about  to  carry 
off  their  baggage.  They  ran  to  secure  it.  The 
reserve  party,  nowever,  galloped  by,  whooping 
and  yelling  m  triumph  and  dension.  The  last  of 
them  proved  to  be  their  commander,  the  identical 
giant  joker  already  mentioned.  He  was  not  cast 
in  the  stem  poetical  mould  of  fashionable  Indian 
heroism,  but,  on  the  contra^,  was  grievously 

fiven  to  vulgar  jocularity.  As  he  passed  Mr. 
tuart  and  his  companions,  he  checked  his  horse, 
raised  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  clapping  his 
hands  on  the  most  insulting  part  of  his  body, 
uttered  some  jeering  words,  which,  fortunately  for 
their  delicacy,  they  could  not  understand.  The 
rifle  of  Ben  Jones  was  levelled  in  an  instant,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  whizzing  a  bullet  into  the 
target  so  tauntingly  displayed.  "  Not  for  your 
life!  not  for  your  life!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stnart, 
"  you  will  hnng  destruction  on  us  al!.** 

It  was  hard  to  restrain  honest  Ben,  when  the 
mark  was  so  fair  and  the  insult  so  foul.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Stuart!"  exclaimed  he,  "only  let  me  have 
one  crack  at  the  infernal  rascal,  and  you  may 
keep  all  the  pay  that  is  due  to  me." 

"  By  Heaven  !  if  you  fire,"  cried  Mr.  Stuart, 
"  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

By  this  time  the  Indian  was  far  out  of  reach, 
and  had  rejoined  his  men,  and  the  whole  dare* 
devil  band,  with  the  captured  horses,  scuttled  off 
along  the  defiles,  their  red  flag  flaunting  over 
head,  and  the  rocks  echoing  to  ucir  whoops  and 
yells  and  demoniac  laughter. 

The  Wilderness. 

The  wilderness  was  a  region  almost  as  vast 
and  trackless  as  the  ocean,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  but  little  known,  excepting 
through  the  vague  accounts  of  Indian  hunters. 
A  part  of  their  route  would  lay  across  an  immense 
track  reaching  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
drained  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Missisippi.  This  region,  which  resembles 
one  of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of  Asia,  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed  "the  great  American 
desert."  It  spreads  forth  into  undulating  and 
treeless  plains,  and  desolate  sandy  wastes,  weari- 
some to  the  eye  fi'om  their  extent  and  monotony, 
and  which  are  supposed  by  geologists  to  have 
formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the  ocean,  countless 
ages  since,  when  its  primeval  waves  beat  against 
the  granite  bases  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains. 
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It  is  a  land  where  no  man  pennanently  abides ; 
for,  io  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  no 
food  eiUier  for  the  hunter  or  his  steed.  The 
herbage  is  parched  and  withered ;  the  brooks  and 
streams  are  dried  up ;  the  buffalo,  the  elk,,  and 
deer  have  wandered  to  distant  parts,  keeping 
withtD  the  verge  of  expiring  verdure,  and  leaving 
behind  them  a  vast  uninhabited  solitude,  seamed 
hf  ravines,  the  beds  of  former  torrents,  but  now 
servbg  only  to  tantalise  and  increase  the  thirst 
of  the  traveler. 

Occasionally  the  monotoay  of  this  vast  wilder* 
oess  is  mterrupted  by  diountainous  belts  of  sand 
and  limestones,  broken  into  confused  masses; 
with  precipitous  cliSs  and  yawning  ravines,  look- 
ing hke  the  ruins  of  a  world ;  or  is  traversed  by 
lofty  and  barren  ridges  of  rock,  almost  impassable, 
Ike  those  denominated  the  Black  hills.  Beyond 
thfse  rise  the  stem  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Jlosntains,  the  limits,  as  it  were,  of  the  Atlantic 
world.  The  ranged  defiles  and  deep  valleys  of 
thiinitdiua  form  sheltering-places  for  restless 
aodfaodous  buds  of  savages,  maay  of  them  the 
remnants  of  tribes,  once  iiUiabitants  M  the 
pniiies,  but  broken  up  by  war  and  violence, 
aod  who  carry  into  their  mountain  haunts  the 
fierce  passions  and  reckless  habits  of  des- 
peodoes. 

Sudiisthe  nature  of  this  immense^  wilderness 
if  thefiu  wut,  which  apparently  defies  cultivation, 
ud  the  habitation  of  avitizedhfe.  Some  portions 
of  it  along  the  rivers  may  partially  be  subdued  by 
agricultiire,  others  may  form  vast  pastoral  tracks 
like  those  of  the  east ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  great  part  of  it  will  form  a  lawless  interval 
between  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  like  the 
wastes  of  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and 
^  them,  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
the  marauder.  Here  may  spring  up  new  and 
nongiel  races,  like  new  formations  in  geology, 
the  anialgamation  0/  the  "  debris  and 
"abrasions"  of  former  races,  civilized  and 
*avage;  the  remains  of  broken  and  almost 
titragaished  tribes ;  the  descendants  of  wander* 
bg hunters  and  trappers;  of  fugitives  ftom  the 
^fuaab  and  American  frontiers ;  of  adventurers 
2od  desperadoes  of  every  class  and  country, 
ynriy  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the 
wildanMs.  We  are  contributing  incessantly  to 
swell  this  singular  and  heterogeneous  cloud  of 
wild  population  that  is  to  hang  atwut  our  frontier, 
by  the  transfer  of  whole  tribes  of  savages  from 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  great  wastes  of 
the  far  west.  Many  of  these  bear  with  them  the 
smart  of  real  or  fancied  injuries;  many  consider 
tiiemsehres  expatriated  beings  wrongfully  exiled 
ftom  the  hereditary  homes,  and  the  sepulchres  of 
thw  ^thers,  and  cherish  deep  and  abiding 
uunosity  against  the  race  that  has  dispossessed 
tiKffl.  Some  may  gradually  become  pas- 
toral hordes,  like  those  rude  and  migratory 
people,  half  shepherd,  half  warrior,  who  with 
thar  flocks  and  herds ,  roam  the  plains  of  Upper 
Ana ;  bnt  others,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  wiU 
Income  predatory  bands,  mounted  on  the  fleet 
^ceda  of  the  prairies,  with  the  open  plains  for 
tnnr  marauding  grounds,  and  the  mountains  for 
thdr  retreats  and  lucking  places. 


Natives 

The  greatest  di£5culty  was  to  procure  a  SiouX 
interpreter.  There  was  but  one  man  to  be  met 
with  at  St.  Louis,  who  was  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
but  to  secure  him  would  require  much  manage- 
ment. The  individual  in  question  was  a  huf* 
breed,  named  Pierre  Dorion,  and  as  he  figures 
hereafter  in  this  narrative,  and  is  withal  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  hybrid  race  on  the  frontier,  we 
shall  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  him. 
Pierre  was  the  son  of  Dorion,  the  French  inter- 
preter, who  accompanied  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  famdus  exploring  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Old  Donon  was 
one  of  those  French  Creoles,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Canadian  stock,  who  abound  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  amalgamate  with  the 
savages.  He  had  sojourned  amongst  various 
tribes,  his  wife  was  a  Sioux  squaw.  He  had  a 
hopeful  brood  of  half-bred  sons,  of  whom  Herre 
was  one.  The  domestic  affairs  of  old  Dorion 
were  conducted  on  the  true  Indian  plan.  Father 
and  sons  would  occasionally  get  drunk  together, 
and  then  the  cabin  was  11  scene  of  ruffian  brawl 
and  fighting,  in  the  course  of  which  the  old 
Frenchman  was  apt  to' get  soundly  belaboured  by 
his  mongrel  offspring.  In  a  furious  scuffle  of 
this  kind,  one  of  the  sons  got  the  old  man  upon 
the  ground,  and  was  on  the  point  of  scalping  him. 
"  Hold !  my  son,"  cried  the  old  fellow  in  implor- 
ing accents,  "  You  are  toohTave, too honouraA/e, 
to  scalp  your  father  ! "  This  last  appeal  touched 
the  French  side  of  the  half-breed's  heart,  so  he 
suffered  the  old  man  to  wear  his  scalp  unharmed. 

Robinson  was  a  veteran  backwoodsman,  sixty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  one  of  the  fi»t 
settlers  in  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  many  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  Indians  on  the  *'  Bloody  ground." 
In  one  of  these  battles  he  had  been  scalped,  and 
he  still  wore  a  handkerchief  bound  round  his  head 
to  protect  the  part. 

M'Leilan  too  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had 
been  a  partizan  under  General  Wayne  in  his 
Indian  wars,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  fiery  spint  and  reckless  daring,  and 
marvellous  stones  were  told  of  his  exploits.  His 
appearance  answered  to  his  character.  His 
frame  was  meagre,  but  muscular ;  showing 
strength,  activity,  and  iron  firmness.  His  eyes 
were  dark,  deep  set,  and  piercing.  He  was 
restless,  fearless,  but  of  impetuous  and  sometimes 
ungovernable  temper. 

Another  recruit  that  joined  the  camp  of  Nodowa 
deserves  equal  mention,  this  was  John  Day,  a 
hunter  from  the  backwoods  of  Vir|:inia,  but  ihto 
had  been  several  years  on  the  Missouri,  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Crooke  and  ofhet  traders.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
straight  as  an  Indian  ;  «ith  an  elastic  step  as  if 
he  trod  on  springs,  and  a  handsome,  open,  manly 
countenance.  It  was  his  boast  that  in  his 
younger  days  nothing  could  hurt  or  daunt  him ; 
but  he  had  injured  his  constitution  by  his 
excesses.  Still  he  was  strong'of  hand,  a  prime 
woodman,  and  almost  an  unerring  shot.  He  had 
the  frank  spirit  of  a  Virginian,  and  the  rough 
heroism  of  a  pioneer  of  the  west. 

{7b  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  YLYmL—fContinued.) 

lERTRUDE  still  gazed  sorrowfully 
on  the  face  of  the  unfortunate 
Euphrasia  ;  "  Tell  me  poor  unhappy 
one,  only  how  I  may  relieve  you," 
she  asked. 

"  Alas,  maiden,  this  miserable  world  is  fast 
fleeting  from  my  sight,  and  dim  and  threatening 
does  the  future  frown  on  me.  Oh,  was  it  not 
cruel  1  His  hand  administered  the  cup,  his  hand 
has  hurried  on  my  frightful  doom.  There  was 
poison,  maiden,  in  the  draught,  he  gave." 

"Who  gave?"  gasped  Gertrude. 

"  That  Leicester  gave,"  replied  the  miserable 
Euphrasia,  rallying  with  the  very  strength  of 
death,  and  grasping  the  hands  of  the  maiden  with 
a  frightful  energy,  while  rage,  remorse,  and  terror 
agitated  her  countenance. 

"  Hark  t  hark !  damsel,  to  my  hideous  tale, 
and  then  you  will  leave  me  to  my  fate,  you  will 
shrink  from  me  as  from  the  poisonous  asp." 

"Alas,  unhappy  woman,"  said  ^rtrude, 
"what  tale  hast  thou  to  tell,  or  where  is  the 
heart  that  would  not  pity  thy  condition  ?  " 

"  Within  thy  father's  breast,"  replied 
Eupbasta  in  a  hollow  tone.  "  Oh,  all  my  worst 
of  misery  and  guilt,  do  I  not  owe  to  that  merciless 
heart,  so  stem,  so  insulting  in  its  virtue." 

"Speak,"  said  Gertrude  with  a  frenzy  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  miserable  sufferer  before 
her.  "  Speak,  woman,  what  hadst  thou  to  do 
with  my  dear  father  ?  "  • 

Euphrasia  had  fallen  back  upon  the  cushions 
exhausted  by  her  late  violence,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  her  breath  was  so  faintly  heaved  that 
Gertrude  thought  she  was  even  then  dying— dying 
with  the  secret  of  her  connection  with  John  Hard- 
ing trembling  undisclosed  on  her  lip.  Oh,  with 
what  an  intensity  of  agony  did  Gertrude  gaze 
upon  her  livid  features,  yet  preserving  all 
their  chiselled  beauty  amid  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  Once  more  her  eyes 
unclosed.  "  Oh ! "  she  &intly  murmared.  '*  In 
this  dreadful  hour  must  I  be  the  heraldof  my  sins- 
must  I  hear  yet  another  voice  ?  Commend  me  to 
despair.  Thou  hast  a  valorous  heart,  Gertrude 
Harding,  says  he  whose  cruelty  is  that  of  the 
coward ;  who  drugs  the  cup,  and  deals  with 
daggers  in  the  dark.  He  told  me  so,  but  I  will 
prove  it  now.  Shrink  not  then  from  the  sister  of 
your  father,  though  he  cursed  and  spumed  her 
twenty  years  ago.  Oh,  he  might  have  saved,  but 
he  chose  to  urge  me  on  my  doom." 

"  Thou,  thou,  wretched  woman  I"  cried 
Gertrude,  "  the  paramour  of  Leicester,  the  siBter 
of  John  Harding; !" 


"Aye,  even  so," replied  Euphrasia, sometliing 
of  malice  flashing  through  the  film,  wjiidi  mi 
fast  gathering  over  her  once  briltiant  eyes. 
"Thine  aunt,  most  viitoousand  ddntrdamsd. 
I  see  thy  father's  spirit  in  thee  now.  Spnra  me 
then  dying,  as  he  did  when  I  was  betrayed,  or 
own  that  he  had  a  cruel  heart.  I  vowed  even  to 
leave  the  lover  whom  I  adored — I  asked  him  only 
for  silence,  that  1  migfit  hide  my  shame ;  and  he 
could  refuse  me  that  poor  boon  ;  he  spumed  me 
from  his  feet,  and  slew  my  father  with  the  dreadfnl 
tale,  and  blazoned  it  in  the  ears  of  my  younger 
brother." 

"Woman!  woman!  "  shrieked  Gertrude,  "die 
not  with  these  black  falsehoods  on  your  lips.  I 
will  not  believe  you  are  my  btber's  sister. 

"  Believe  that  portrait,  then— the  pratrait  of 
his  &ther,"  said  Euphrasia,  pointing  upwards 
to  the  picture  which  had  excited  Gertrude 
attention  from  its  extraordinanr  resembUncf. 
Euphra^  continued  —  "  But  I  songjit  Booe 
vengeance  for  his  scorn,  and  Lc^ester  cane 
hither  to  repay  my  wrongs.  Hark,  maidoi," 
she  said  in  a  whispering  tone ;  "  he  slew 
younger  brother  as  he  slept.  Alas,  alas  I  m 
sternest  tyrant  escaped  the  blow.  He  escqwd, 
for  whom  it  was  designed." 

Gertrude  now  started  back  in  horror,  and 
Euphrasia,  now  clapping  her  hands  together, 
burst  into  a  frantic  laugh. 

"  Said  I  not  it  would  be  so,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  that  you  too  would  shrink  from  me  in  disgust? 
But  scorn  me  not,  proud  maiden,  for  thou  mayest 
live  to  be  Lord  Leicester's  victim  yet.  And,  oh, 
that  1  might  live  to  see  thee  so ;  I  then  were 
quitted  of  those  wrongs  thy  barbarous  bttcf 
wrought." 

Gertrude  had  shrunk  appalled  finm  the  side  of 
her  misguided  aunt.  Broken  and  disjointed  as 
was  her  norrible  tale,  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  believe  its  truth.  And  that  skeleton  in  the 
closet  was,  then,  the  remains  of  the  murdered 
brother  of  Euphrasia.  A  renewed  torpor  bad 
agam  fallen  on  her ;  and  as  she  lay  stretched 
motionless,  and  apparently  speechless,  Gertrude 
heard  the  rising  wind  come  wailing  down  the  glw. 
Presently  a  sharp  shower  of  hailstones  ra"'™ 
against  the  narrow  casement.  The  sound  seemed 
to  rouse  the  dying  Euphrasia.  She  lifted  her ' 
head,  and  looked  fearfully  round  the  apartment ; 
and  as  the  pale  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upoo  her 
countenance,  Gertrude  perceived  legibly  written  ■ 
there  the  characters  of  tast  approaching  death. 
The  maiden  shuddered.  A  spirit  was  abwU  to 
burst  the  bon&  of  mortality— a  soul  to  be 
summoned  to  the  judgment  seat.  Whatdreadnu  j 
and  mysterious  agents  might  then  throng  that 
narrow  chamber,  though  unseen  ?  AwfuUy 
sensible  that  she  was  not  alone,  Gertrude  sunk  in 
the  very  agony  of  prayer  upon  her  knees. 

"Hark!"  said  Euphrasia;  and  at  that 
moment,  loud  even  above  the  storm,  Gertmdc 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
framework  of  the  casement.  "  Do  you  hear 
that?"  shrieked  the  dying  woman.  "Tbal 
summons  is  for  me.  Oh,  for  a  week,  a  dajr^ 
hour  of  life!"  Then  her  brain  waadered. 
"  Why  do  you  bring  me  here  ?  Was  it  not  in  tna 
room,  at  the  midnight  hour^—  Oh,  no,  I  can- 
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not  lie  upon  that  bed;  behold,  there  is  a  blood- 
staia  00  the  sheets !" 

The  hoiror-striclceo  Gertrude  now  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  crucifix  which  had  been  given  to  her 
b]r  Blanche  NortoQ.  She  held  it  before  the  £ail- 
iBf  ejres  of  the  dying  woman  ^  she  grasped  her 
tommy  hand,  and  strove  to  speak  of  mercy  and 
of  hope. 

"Wh^  talk  of  mercy?"  said  Euphrasia; 
"there  is  no  time  for  it ;  the  last  brief  summons 
Dill  be  here  anon.  Bat  why  does  he  stand  there 
and  frown  at  me  ?  They  told  me  he  was  buried 
in  the  glen.  Sra,  there  is  no  blood  upon  my 
haal" 

As  Eufdirasia  spoke  thus  she  pointed  towards 
Gettnide,  who  trembling  turned  her  head,  half 
eipectinf  to  see  the  phantom  of  the  wretched 
wwiaa's  conscience  by  her  side.  At  that 
flUKiKnt,  mingled  with  the  wild  winds,  and  the 
stiU  beating  hail  storm,  the  seeming  blow  was 
iqcited-^he  casement  shaking  with  its  violence. 
&4ihiana  started,  and  with  a  shriek,  prolonged 
lod  terrible  as  that  which  she  bad  uttered  when 
vritbiag  under  the  first  pangs  of  the  poison,  sunk 
back  opoQ  the  cushions.  When  Gertrude  again 
looked  at  her— she  was  dead. 

Long  and  fervently  did  Gertrude  pray  for  that 
onhai^  spirit  which  had  been  so  briefly 
sommoned  to  a  dread  account;  and  while  so 
absorbed  in  prayer,  she  thought  not  of  herself,  or 
of  the  peculiar  horrors  of  her  own  position — the 
lonely  watcher  of  the  murdered  dead,  the  victim 
now  fauily  soared  in  a  toil,  which  the  villainy  of 
Uicwler  might  have  taken  years  to  spread. 
How  had  the  broken  confession  of  the  guilty 
«9Aiaria  at  once  revealed  all  the  mystery  of 
sonow  which  Gertrude  had  ever  found  spread,  like 
^ral.  over  the  early  life  of  her  father !  Had  he 
"wed  been  so  stem  towards  a  sister  ?  But  what 
■B^lave  been  her  guilt  to  make  him  so?  And 
w-tlatb«ng  most  miserable— so  dark  a  cata- 
K^ctrfcrimehad  been  revealed  in  her  last  terrible 
•"wwats.  that  if  the  charity  of  Gertrude's  heart 
■iglii  ifead  for  her,  its  sense  of  justice  did  not 
"Me  to  hope.  The  paramour  of  Leicester— a 
™»te  cause  of  the  murder  of  her  own  brother— 
t«  betrayer  in  others  of  that  innocence  which 
we  bad  herself  so  long  abandoned  !  Timidly  did 
^^rtnidetum  her  eyes  to  the  body  of  Euphrasia. 
Tm  embers  were  sinking  white  and  cold  upon  the 
«4rth.  but  near  the  f»ot  of  the  corpse  stood  the 
•nan  table,  with  the  lamp,  and  the  sickly  rays 
***o>edfull  upon  its  features.  A  hideous  black- 
was  already  spreading  over,  them;  and  as 
^'^de  observed  it,  ^e  remembered  Euphrasia's 
^^^OD  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  the  earl. 
Leicester  had  been-  so  frequently  charged  with 
jaat  detestable  crime,  that  Gertmde  scrupled  but 
me  to  bdieve  that  he  had  now  committed  it. 
Ana  this,  after  twenty  years  of  guilt  and  misery 
j-tbis  was  the  reward  of  that  unhappy  wretch  who 
ud  sacrificed  both  heaven  and  earth  for  him ! 
What  unaccountable  infatuation,  too,  had 
P*Mtt3ed  her!  She  knew  his  infamy,  had 
Panperedeven  his  falsehood  towards  herself; 
J«t  bw  picture  was  placed  near  her  heart,  was 
•J*^  H»  by  her  hand,  even  amid  the  torments 
« that  death  which  his  hand  had  bestowed. 

">cie  was  something  too  frightftil  in  those 


discoloured  features ;  and  Gertrude,  summoning 
all  her  courage,  took  a  sheet  from  the  bed,  and 
wound  in  it  the  body  of  Euphrasia.  Often,  while 
engaged  in  that  terrible  duty,  did  she  start  and 
tremble,  and  look  fearfully  towards  t^at  window 
at  which  had  been  heard  those  terrific  and 
mysterious  blovs  during  the  parting  agony  of  her 
unhappy  aunt.  But  there  were  no  sounds  now, 
saved  that  of  the  beating  rain,  and  of  the  wild 
winds  that  sung  the  dirge  of  the  departed. 

Gertrude  had  finished  her  awful  task,  and  with 
her  crucifix  clasped  to  her  bosom  she  yet  breathed 
prayers  for  the  dead.  The  storm  yet  raged  fear- 
ftilly  without— a  frightful  contrast  to  the  spring- 
like beauty  of  the  past  day ;  and  now  as 
she  glanced  towards  the  unbarred  door  of  her 
chamber,  a  bitter  thought  presented  itself — that, 
but  for  that  storm,  the  way  had  now  been  open 
for  her  to  escape,  but  it  were  certain  death  to 
venture  at  that  dark  and  terrible  hour  out  into  the 
open  glen.  Ever  and  anon,  amid  the  pauses  of 
the  gust,  the  roaring  of  the  nver  met  her  ears  ; 
and  a  false  step  in  the  glen,  with  which  she  was 
50  little  acquainted,  might  precipitate  her  into  the 
foaming  waters.  She  longed  for  the  morning 
light,  for  with  that  she  resolved  to  attempt  an 
escape.  She  was  not  indeed  forgetful  that,  with 
that  morning  light,  Lord  Leicester  has  promised 
to  return,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  midnight  she 
might  expect  Ralph  ;  but  in  foiling  their  inten- 
tions, die  trusted  that  the.  sudden  and  terrible 
storm  might  prove  her  friend.  The  fears  of  the 
death-chamber  were,  however,  now  becoming  too 
great  to  be  endured.  She  could  not  look  upon  the 
shrouded  person  of  Euphrasia;  but  all  the  norrors 
of  the  face  which  that  shroud  concealed  were 
present  to  her  mental  eye.  If  she  glanced 
towards  the  closet,  her  thoughts  were  with  the 
grisly  tenant  of  the  trunk  ;  and  if  she  looked 
towards  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  chamber, 
her  busy  fancy  sketched  amid  its  shadows  a 
thousand  dreadful  forms.  So  great  was  the 
horror  of  Gertrude,  that  she  dared  not  move  even 
to  take  the  lamp  and  leave  the  apartment,  but 
cowered  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
oppressed  with  a  nameless  apprehension.  While 
she  thus  knelt,  she  heard  between  the  pauses  of 
the  gust,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofa,  rapidly 
coming  down  the  glen.  That  sound  restored  her 
sinking  energies ;  the  monster  Ralph  was  no 
doubt  returning  ;  and  springing  to  her  feet,  she 
summoned  all  her  courage  to  her  aid.  She 
took  the  lamp  to  leave  the  horrible  chamber, 
resolving  to  seek  concealment  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house.  But  the  rider  had  been 
probably  nearer  than  she  had  imagined ;  for 
ere  she  reached  the  end  of  the  gallery,  she 
heard  a  foot  ascending  the  stairs,  and  another 
light  than  that  which  she  had  carried  flashed 
upon  the  walls.  She  now  hesitated  whether  to 
advance  or  recede ;  and  while  she  hesitated, 
Ralph  Adams  appeared. 

"Well,  sweet  damsel— fair  Mistress  Gertrude,*' 
he  began,  "  how  comes  it  thou  art  out  of  thy 
cage,  and  where,  I  pray  thee,  is  that  proud  dame 
Euphrasia  ?  She  was  like,  my  Lord  told  me,  to 
be  sick  to-night,  but  is  she  ill  so  soon  ?" 

"  Man,"  said  Gertrude,  "  she  is  dead  1  let  her 
fate  be  a  warning  even  to  thyself." 
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"Aye,  Aye,"  said  Ralph,  whose  staggering 
step  and  swimming  eye  showed  him  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  stronic  drink,  "  it  is  even  so  P 
Well,  mourn  not,  Mistress  Gertrude,  for  of  a 
verityf  when  the  Lord  decrees,  we  must  all  die ; 
thn^fore  doth  it  behove  us  to  take  in  due  time 
the  pleasures  of  this  goodly  world,  lest  it  seem 
that  we  slight  the  bounty  w  ich  has  spread  them 
before  us.  Be  of  good  heart.  Mistress  Gertrude, 
for  with  the  rooming's  light  the  right  noble  Earl 
of  Leicester  will  be  here,  and  he  holds  thee 
highly,  maiden,  in  his  love;  wherefore,  I  pray 
thee,  but  turn  thy  back  upon  the  darkness  of 
Papistry  and  the  abominations  of  Rome." 

"  Leave  me,  wretch!"  baid  Gertrude,  as  she 
returned  to  her  chamber,  and  set  the  lamp  upon 
the  table,  "  leave  me,  for  the  presence  of  the  dead 
is  less  horrible  than  thine." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  leave  thee,' '  said  Ralph ; 
**  1  had  not  left  thee  so  long  but  that  it  behoved 
that  1  should  once  more  see  and  dupe  the  fool  Sir 
,  Philip ;  but  now,  since  the  Earl  may  not  be  here 
till  the  lig^t  of  the  morning,  even  solace  thee  in 
my  company  till  he  comes,  and  I  will  count  up 
the  rewards  which  thou  shalt  have  for  the  loss  of 
mine  hand,  which  I  owe  to  the  stong-armed 
stranger  who  defended  thee..  Ha,  ha!  he  is  a 
traitor  too ;  our  oueec  will  have  his  heart's 
blood,  maiden,  yet." 

While  speaking,  Ralph  also  set  down  his 
lamp,  and  seizing  the  damsel  with  his  single 
hand,  he  dragged  her,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties 
and  shrieks,  along  the  gallery.  A  strange  step, 
however,  was  on  the  stairs,  and  a  loud  voice 
bade  the  ruffian  forbear.  Startled  by  that  voice, 
Ralph  partially  relaxed  his  hold,  and  Gertrude 
extiicating  herself,  fled  back  to  the  chamber, 
whither  she  was  followed  by  Ralph,  now  swear- 
ing horribly  that  she  should  not  escape  him. 
There  was  a  rushing  of  fqet  along  the  gallery,  a 
loud  cry  from  the  Puritan,  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  a  heavy  fall ;  then  as  the  smoke  from 
the  discharge  of  the  weapon  disappeared,  the 
figure  of  a  cavalier  advanced  into  Uie  chamber. 
He  stepped  across  the  body  of  Ralph,  who  lay 
shot  through  the  brain  upon  the  threshold,  and 
eageriy  looked  round  the  room.  In  the  back- 
ground was  the  dusky-looking  bed,  and  near 
Uie  hearth,  on  which  the  faint  last  embers  of  the 
fire  were  now  decaying,  stood  Gertrude  Harding, 
her  hands  clasped,  ner  features  pale  and  rigid,  and 
atherfeettheshroudedbodyortbedead  Euphrasia. 

The  light  of  the  lamps,  which  yet  burned  upon 
the  table,  discovered  to  Gertrude  the  features  of 
the  cavaJieTf  and  she  sprung  forwards  widi  a 
shriek  of  joy.  Was  that  a  moment  in  which  a 
generous  spirit  could  hearken  to  the  cold  dictates 
of  aworldly  pride  ?  Conventional  prefudice  on  the 
one  ude,  and  timid,  maidenly  reserve  on  the  other, 
were  alike  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  anatural 
emotion,  and  Gertrude  was  clasped  to  the  heart 
of  Leonard  Dacre,  and  drank  in  his  murmured 
tones  the  assurance  of  a  love  as  ardent,  as  un- 
dying  as  her  own. 

Lord  Dacre  was  for  the  time  forgetful  of  his 
high  blood — an  advantage  in  those  days  so 
greatly  valued  that  even  his  mind  had  not  fully 
learned  to  rate  it  only  as  its  worth.  This  sense  of 
a  conventional  impropriety  in  that  passionate 


love  which  he  felt  for  the  merchant's  daagfater 
had,  indeed,  hitherto  deluded  him  into  a  belief 
that  he  did  not  love  her— that  gratitude,^  and 
esteem,  and  friendship  gave  her  the  atnmg 
interest  which  he  could  not  deny  that  she 

Possessed  in  his  heart.  But,  again,  it  had  been 
is  fate  to  save  her,  and  in  circumstances  even 
more  appalling  than  those  under  which  he  had 
rescued  her  before.  The  surprise,  the  confu^on, 
the  delight  of  that  moment  was  too  strong  for  the 
deception  of  the  cunning  heart,  and  Lord  Dacre 
owned  his  passion  alike  to  its  object  and  to  himself. 

Leaning  on  his  arm,  Gertrude  now  descended 
to  the  lower  apartment  of  the  house.  A  convul- 
sive shudder  passed  through  her  frame  as  she 
looked  upon  the  body  of  the  &natic  Ralph,  as  it  lay 
with  a  dark  pool  of  blood  curdling  round  it.  Now 
she  found  that  Lord  Dacre,  travelling  at  a  late 
hour  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  his  friends,  an  ad- 
vocate of  Mary's  cause,  had  been  overtaken  bf 
the  storm ;  that,  unkiiowingwhere  to  se^  abelter. 
he  remembered  the  ohl  house  in  the  glen  wdiich 
had  once  belonged  to  her  father,  bat  which 
domestic  misfortune  had  induced  him  many  years 
before  to  desert ;  and  there  he  had  arrived  imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  Ralph.  The  shriek  of 
Gertrude  had  excited  his  attention,  and  the 
threatened  violence  of  Ralph  had  provoked  the 
discharge  of  that  pistol,  which  had  terminated 
together  his  life  and  his  crimes.  Gertrude,  it 
may  be  believed,  was  not  slow  to  inform  Lord 
Dacre  of  the  promised  return  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  now,  too,  he  first  learned  to  what 
evils  she  had  been  subjected  by  the  profligate 
suit  of  the  most  abandoned  among  men. 

Leonard  Dacre  had  a  generous  heart— it  would 
not  give  itself  by  halves ;  and  a>  he  hun^  over 
the  merchant's  daughter,  and  won  from  her  again 
and  again  the  assurance  of  her  love,  so  often  did 
he  execrate  the  villainy  of  Leicester  and  swear 
that  she  should  never  be  exposed  to  it  more. 

Oh,  blessed  witchery  of  love,  sweet  illusaoo, 
chequering  with  a  brief  sunshine  the  dark  waste 
of  human  existence.  Illusion  ever  dear  to  generous 
souls,  who  so  dull  that  they  would  not  exchange 
for  the  fascination  of  thy  fleeting  joys  that 
cold  stem  reality  which  does  not  even  know  a  joy 
by  name  ?  Oh.  sweet  even  is  the  memory  of  thme 
ideal  delights— that  memory  which  cheers  the 
broken  spirit  from  which  the  once  fond  belief  in 
thy  reality  has  already  dei>arted— for  we  will  think 
that  a  joy  so  entrancing  is  not  confined  to  this 
imperfect  and  finite  being,  that  the  time  and  the 
existence  shall  be  when  love  vriU  not  fleet  from 
us  like  the  beaufy  of  the  summer  rose,  like  tiie 
painted  bnttetfly  that  nestles  in  its  breast. 
fTb  6eeoniiHued.J 


A  prominent  phy^cian  says  that  if  mothers  did 
not  take  up  the  senseless  prattle  of  babies  and 
hurl  it  back  at  them,  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
"  baby  talk,"  children  would  learn  sooner  ham 
to  talk  plain.  They  repeat  the  jumble  of  syllabfas 
that  they  first  hear.  That'stheidea.  Insteadof 
saying  of  soapy  water  "  I  doesn't  fink  it  tastes 
dood, '  you  can  just  as  well  have  Mr.  Two  year- 
old  obs«ve,  "The  taste  of  soap  combined  with 
aqueous  fluid  is  not  agreeable  to  me." 
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"•I  SEE  SOUETHING  FLOATING  ON  THE  LAKE  OUT  THERE.'  " 


CHAPTER  I. 

this  morning  the  dark  forest  of  pines 
did  not  breathe  forth  its  customary 
uomatic  perfume,  nor  did  any  refresh- 
mg  feieeze  come  down  from  the  mountains  around. 
A«  if  omnssed  hy  the  overpowering  heat,  the 
aigfaty  stou  wluch  liad  withstood  the  fbrce  of 
tbeficEceit  northern  blast,  let  their  great  branches 


sink  down  towards  the  earth ;  the  finches  and 
blackbirds  took  refuge  in  theirnests, and  the  deer 
sought  for  coolness  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
wood.  The  sun  burned  brightly  with  glowing 
heat  upon  the  earth,  and  seemed  as  if  ready  to 
dry  up  every  drop  of  moisture  from  the  daric 
clouds  irtiich  were  gathering  behind  the  summits 
of  the  moontains.  Only  m  a  narrow  strip  of  fresh 
green  meadow  yAuxh  lay  between  the  silver  Lake 
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Kochel  and  the  road  which  led  to  the  mountains, 
moved  a  thousand  living  forms.  Such  humming 
and  buzzing  arose  from  the  kingdom  of  bees, 
chafers,  and  g;aats,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  day  had  awakened  then:  to  a  life 
which  would  end  with  the  declining  sun. 

The  waves  of  the  lake  rose  and  fell  geutiy  as  it 
lay  peacefully  between  its  green  and  shady 
banks ;  then  a  dark  thunder  cloud  would  pass  over 
it  casting  a  ghost-like  shadow  into  its  bright 
surface,  so  that  a  tempontEy  change  took  ploce 
in  its  happy  expression.  The  mountainous 
country.looked  desolate  and  forsaken  ;  everyone 
seemed  to  have  sought  a  roof  as  a  shelter  from 
the  burniflg  beat,  audit  must  be  indeed  a  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  which  couldat  this  time 
of  day,  bring  cut  the  only  pedestrian,  who,, 
covered  with  dust,  was  seen  uponthe  road  lead- 
ing to  the  mountains. 

His  eyes,  half  blinded  by  the  dazzling  light, 
and  the  white  dust  of  the  way,  hardbr  able  even 
transiently  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  snow>covered 
pine  trees,  which,  in  protid  majesty,  were  planted 
on  the  heights,  he  tned  to  fan  himself  with  his 
straw  hat,  for  with  a  double  glow  the,  bare  stoae 
of  the  roclcy  wall  at  the  foot  of  which  the  solitary 
wanderer  made  his  way,  reflected  back  the  burn- 
ing rays.  Oaly  whence  entered  the  cut  which 
leads  from  the  high  road  to  the  Walchensee,  did 
he  find  shade,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  he 
sat  down  upon  a  rough  stone  by  the  wayside  to 
enjoy  a  little  rest. 

He  wiped  his  forehead  and  untied  the  loose 
knot  of  his  nsokercbief.  Than  he  looked  down 
gloomiUr,  as  if  every  hope  in  life  had  forsaken  him. 
He  did  not  bestow  even  a  glance  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  landscape  before  him, 
lighted  up  as  it  was  b^  the  btiluant  sunshine, 
and  yet  evety  line  of  his  pale  countenance  in- 
dicated a  full  appreciation  of  the  truly  great  and 
beautiful,  and  the  eyes,  so  sadly  fixed  on  the 
grouod,  had  probably  once  looked  upon  the^  world 
with,  a  biij^t  and  loving  expression.  Only  some 
deep  sorrow  or  the  weariness  of  life  could  have 
impiesaed  those  deep  furrows  upon  the  high  and 
thoughtful  forehead,  and  the  hair  so  plentifully 
stres^d  with  silver  could  not  have  been  bleached 
by  age,  for,  as  the  tall,  slightly-built  man  after 
a  litue  rest  rose  from  bis  seat,  he  went  on  with  a 
quick  elastic  step  towards  the  height  before 
him. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stood  upon  the  lonely 
bank  of  the  Walchensee,  which,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  reflected  .from  its  clear  mirror  the 
daiikening  shadows  which  gave  it  a  poetical  and 
magical  effect.  Any  other  man  would  have  been 
chained  to  the  spot  by  the  wonderfiil  sight  pre- 
sented by  mountains  and  lake,  but  he  moved 
alongthe  borderof  the  water  without,  as  appeared, 
any  observation  or<  any' object. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  pretty  village  which 
giw»itnameto  the  lake,  aud  approacbifig  the 
landlady  of  the  little  inn  who  was  looking  up  at 
the  threatening  clouds. 

Have  you  any  one,  my  good  woman^"  he 
aofeed,  "  who  can  row-meiaaroBs.the  laite'?  " 

"  No,  siB;;then»js  BotbMg.-^doiDg  on,:tibe  lakfl  , 
to^y,"  she  replied  ia.a.dac*ded,but..courteous, 
BHUm^t,  "There  is  .not  a  single  man  left  at 


home ;  our  people  are  all  gone  to  the  meadowi 
up  there,'  and  have  enough  on  their  haade  in  thai 
endeavours  to  bring  the  hay  in  dry.  And  eveiy 
one  at  the  smithy,  the  wood  cutters  and  the  little 
shop  is  employed  in  the  same  way.  There  is  one 
lad  down  there  and  he  is  trying  to  get  the  co«s 
in  from  the  pasture.  Only  look  there,'*  said  the 
kind-hearted  woman  as  she  examined  with  sur- 
prise this  town-bred  stranger,  and  with  an  up- 
raised arm  she  pointed  to  the  horizon,  upos 
which  the  heavy  clouds  were  becoming  darker 
and  darker.  "  There  is  a  heavy  storm  approach- 
ing go  into  the  padour;  it  is  cool  there,"  sbe 
said  to  the  stranger  who  with  an  uneasy  air  was 
examining  the  sky. 

He  shook  his  head  and  .declined  to  follow  the 
landlady  into  the  house. 

"  I  must  cross  the  lake  to-day,"  he  declared 
in  a  decided  raaaiwr. 

"Tempt  not  Providence,  sir,"  said  the  kind 
and  experienced  woman,  earnestly  desirous  of 
preventing  him  from  going.    "  But  no  one  would 
be  found  to  taJce  you  over  even  if  people  were 
here ;  there  is  a  tearful  storm  gathering  behind 
the  mountains.    Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  known 
this  water  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
trusted  to-day,    When  it  looks  as  it  does  nov 
and  breaks  with  little  white  waves— look  now," 
she  interrupted  herself  as  she  remarked  uneasily 
the  mysteriously  agitated  flood,  whose  dark 
waters  moved  by  a  secret  power  from  the  depths 
below,  began,  to  form  white  foam,  "  it  is  just  as  if 
a  white  gull  were  dipping  in  her  wings.  That 
will  not  last  long,  sir  ;  the  waves  will  soon  begia 
to  boil .   They  often  look  very  peaceful  but  quickly 
become  wild  and  toss  about  your  little  boat  like 
a  nut-shell,  so  that  you  are  filled  with  terror. 
However  ready  or  quick  you  may  be,  you  cannot 
gain  the  ^ore,  and  if  you  have  not  a  guardian 
angel  who  holds  the  oar  for  you,  it  is  all  over 
with  you.   You  would  not  be  the  first  who  lies  in  a 
dark  grave  beneath  those  waters." 

The  lips  of  the  stranger  were  moved  by  a  half 
scornful  smile.  He  had  listened  with  little 
pleasure  to  the  eloquence  with  which  the  good 
landlady  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  hazardous  attempt,  and  now  with  a  hasty 
salutation  took  his  leave.  He  went  on  quickly  to 
the  few  houses  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  , 
lake,  but  as  he  only  found  children  there  be 
entered  a  boat-house  at  once. 

With  folded  arms  he  stood  for  a  time  leaning 
against  a  post.  With  a  sad  countenance  he 
looked  across  the  dark  lake  to  the  quiet  cloister 
wliich  away  from  the  world  appeared  to  be  aa 
asylum  in'which  the  restless  heart  of  man  mi^hl 
find  a  reftige,  and  long-desired  peace.  For  a 
longer  time,  and  with  an  expression  of  earnest 
expectation,  his  eye  rested  on  the  group  of  fishiog 
houses  close  below-theiraountaio,  and  where,  at 
that  moment,  many  hands  were  busy  in  dragging 
up. aigreat.l^vy  . grouDd.net  in  order  to  dry  iu 
As  if  his  intention  had  suddenly  r^ieiied 
the  solitary  man  sprang  into'  the  boat  and 
leaning  upen-  'the  oaf  pushed,  it  in  gloomy 
silence  3iit«ii^he.  'daTlf(ti»ate«5  which  undisturbed 
by,a  breath  of lair-stiilliftedf. up  , their  white  and 
fQamiog,  crests, 
Tbe  wopded  mountains  vnrr^roud^  in-thr 
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darkness  of  oight  by  the  approaching  storm, 
ind  threw  their  black  shadows  upon  the  mirror  of 
the  alpine  lake,  which  even  while  still  at  rest  had 
a  dark  took  of  gloom  which  preceded  the  raging 
ofits  waves  when  agitated  oy  the  winds  of  the 
stonn.  Many  a  traveller  who  listens  in  the 
ereiiing  twilight  to  the  melancholy  play  of  the 
mres,  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from  a 
lingidar  and  painful  impression,  and  has  fled 
ma  its  nters,  as  from  a  yawning  abyss.  The 
stranger  in  the  boat-house,  however,  unloosed 
the  chain  which  held  the  little  craft,  aid  as  if 
drawn  by  some  secret  and  inrstible  attraction, 
dnjve  it  without  fear  into  the  dangerous  water, 
and  when  from  between  the  clefts  in  the  moun- 
t^n  walls,  a  wild  stream  rushed  into  the  lake  (tr 
a  hrious  gust  of  wind  lashed  the  waves  into  fury, 
someflnng  like  a  smile  stole  over  his  face.  It 
was  not  contempt  of  danger  that  enticed  him,  it 
wairadier  that  the  wild  movements  ot  the  black 
witea,  the  angry  lasbing  of  the  wild  waves,  had 
something  in  common  with  the  commotion  within 
ttis  own  soul. 

Pale  from  emotion  the  man  stood  upright  in 
the  boat,  but  although  he  plied  the  oar  with  a 
powerful  arm  he  made  way  but  slowly.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  no  practised  sailor  and  the 
Wrts  which  he  knew  not  how  to  cut  through  with 
caJn  security,  whirled  hb  light  canoe  aDout  at 
^  pleasnre.  Soon  he  felt  that  bis  strength 
Medniin.  and  as  yet  he  had  not  got  half  across 
twUke.  Then  a  bright  flash  dimded  the  dark 
CKrad  above  him,  and  heavy  torrents  poured  down, 
the  dosdc  sink  lower,  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, &£  high  woods,  veiled  by  the  falling  rain, 
oad  hag  diiappeared  from  the  sight  of  uie  ex- 
Musted  rower.  The  waves  rose  in  huge  masses 
*iwiB(l  him,  while  the  noise  made  by  the  rushing 
"Mroaring  of  the  water,  and  the  raging  of  the 
ns  overpowered  by  the  peals  of  thunder 
™ch  echoed  through  the  mountains  in  woader- 
™  majesty.  Every  flash  which  lighted  the 
pooojr  spttiacle  with  a  terrible  brightness,  shed 
Its  sudden  brilliance  upon  the  death-like 
weirfthe  agonized  voyager,  who  stiff  with  cold, 
*ctandexhausted— hepeksaly  lost,  now  saw  on 
^  ^nne  lake  a  storm  such  as  he  had  had  no 
■^Wption  of  before. 

The  oars  had  long  (aXlem  from  his  tired  arms, 
^end  visible  before  hi»  eyes,  heknededin  the 
uaititig  the  oall  of  heaven.  A  mere 
^|Qui«g  of  the  angry  waves,  the  tittle  craft 
??*  unk  b^eeft  thek  deep  fiirrows,  now  rose 
ni^ipoQ  tiie  crest  of  a  nsing  billow.  But  fate 
'*'."ot  tai^  long,  for  when  the  little  vessel  was 
jRaiii  earned  to  the  top  of  the  wave  it  was 
™P^  and  it  aesnwd  as  if  the  depths  which 
«wniiag  to  common  belief  were  unfathomable 
^  «»wd  one  more  unfortunate  victim.  Soon 
*»«  this  the  waves  gradually  calmed  down,  the 
■™ugandhowW  ceased  and  the  roU  of  the 
"•w  beeawt  dSl  aaul  distant. 

fl^ain  abate*  aad'tfarough  the  rents  in  the 
cfeods  the  heamt  mcond  in  the 
wgfatat  bine. 

^>feUei4y  womaa  stepped  out  of  afisherman's 
"wge  9a  die  least  inhabited  side  of  the  village 


by  the  Walchensee  with  a  Uttle  child  clinging  to 
her  dress. 

"  Now  do  not  blow  off  all  the  hair  I  have  left! 
But  it  is  indeed  a  wild  wind,"  she  said  laagh* 
ing,  for  hardly  had  she  cast  a  look  upon  the 
beautiful  landscape,  refreshed  by  the  storm,  and 
upon  the  lake  glittering  in  the  burning  sunshine, 
than  the  handkerchief  which  she  had  lightly  tied 
around  her  he  id,  was  seized  by  the  blast  which 

glayed  unchecked  in  her  Boating  hair.  The  srill 
esh  and  active  old  woman  gathered  up  her 
hair  with  one  hand  while  she  hastily  crossed 
herself  with  the  other.  "Fetch  my  handker- 
chief, Maurice."  she«aidtothe  little bcnr.  "see 
it  IS  caugh:  by  that  bush."  The  child  with 
tottering  steps,  proud  of  the  commission,  soon 
brought  the  handkerchief  to  bis  giandiaother. 

The  old  woman  now  cast  an  enquiring  look 
around  her  little  garden  with  its  piles  of  oars,  its 
nets  and  vricker  baskets,  and  then  at  the  green 
window  shutters  and  overhanging  shingle  roof  of 
her  cottage,  to  see  what  mischief  had  beed  done-, 
by  the  storm. 

"That  was  indeed  a  storm,  a  pretty  sharp 
one,"  she  said  to  herself  after  she  had  completed 
her  survey,  and  had  arranged  her  disorded  head- 
dress. "Now  it  is  quite  past,"  she  added  gaily, 
"  I  wonder  what  mischief  has  been  done  up 
there  ?  "  she  added  as  she  raised  her  brown  arm, 
covered  to  the  elbow  with  its  snow  white  sleeve, 
towards  the  magnificent  pine  woods  which 
clothed  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  whose  tops 
were  still  agitated  by  the  wind. 

"  If  the  rough  weather  has  not  blown  ofiE  any  of 
the  shingles,  nor  thrown  down  the  chimney,  I 
will  parai3n  the  wild  wind,"  the  old  woman  had 
thought  as  she  listened  to  the  blast  which  howled 
around  her  cottage,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a 
voice  which  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  distress ; 
"The  whole  of  my  linen  has  been  blown 
away!" 

A  girl  of  singularly  pleasing  appearance 
rushed  from  the  door.  The  sudden  inght  had 
deprived  her  cheek  of  every  vestige  of  colour,  and 
this  paleness  made  the  soft  gazelle  like  eyes, 
shaded  by  their  long  lashes,  which  gave  such  a 
charm  to  her  face,  seem  larger  than  their  wont. 
Two  long  thick  locks  of  silky  brown  hair  gave  her 
the  charm  of  childhood,  while  short  curls  rested 
on  her  forehead. 

"  There  is  not  a  single  thing  left,"  she  cried, 
as  she  clasped  her  small  hands  and  looked 
intently  into  the  trees  as  if  she  saw  her  lost  pro- 
perty between  their  stems. 

"  Did  you  leave  your  linen  out  in  all  this  mnd  ? 
You  can  go  and  ask  after  it  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  you  will  perhaps  find  that  the  mid 
goats  have  carried  your  shirts  upon  their  horns 
far  up  above  us,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  ^ood 
natured  tone  to  the  anxious  girl.  "  But  this  is 
too  bad  of  me,"  she  continued  in  a  more  serious 
tone.  "  The  girl  is  not  clever  at  her  work ;  she 
has  a  cross  to  bear.  And  those  feet  of  y«urs," 
she  continued  as  she  looked  at  the  maiden's 
faultless  shoes,  "have  you  no  others  for  wet 
weather.  You  are  almost  bare  foot,  for  you 
seem  to  have  no  soles  at  all  to  them,  you  delicate 
UtUe  lady." 
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The  mother  involuatarily  drew  her  kerchief 
closer  around  her  head  ana  murmured  as  she 
went  away:  "  The  child  will  never  make  a  good 
peasant  girt.  She  has  been  brought  up  from 
childhoodwiththeotherchildreD,  and  has  learned 
out  of  the  same  books  with  them,  but  she  it  quite 
different  from  them,  and  acts  as  if  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  burgomaster'swife,  instead  of 
by  a  fisherman's.  Can  this  be  in  the  blood  ?  one 
might  almost  believe  so." 

The  remark  of  the  old  woman  seemed  rather  a 
just  one.  Although  the  beautiful  creature  at 
whom  she  now  looked  with  a  mixture  of  dis- 
pleasure and  affection,  went  about  in  the  same 
peasant's  costume  as  the  other  daughters  of  the 
valley,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  everything  about  her 
was  cast  in  a  finer  mould  than  her  companions. 
Her  black  bodice  made  her  figure  seem  to  be 
slighter  than  it  really  was ;  the  hem  of  her  short 
bright-coloured  dress  disclosed  a  ^air  of  snow- 
white  stockings,  and  the  small  foot  in  the  leather 
shoes,  considered  so  superfluous  by  the  old  and 
thrifty  dweller  among  the  alps,  seemed  as  if  it 
would  not  willingly  come  in  contact  with  the 
tough  ground.  But  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  the  linen  which  she  had  hung  out  todryin 
a  comer  of  the  garden,  must  be  repaired,  and 
she  began  to  attempt  this  with  good  humoured 
readiness,  and  not  as  an  irksome  duty  as  was 
often  the  case  with  the  hard-worked  children  of 
the  peasants.  With  a  light  step  she  hastened 
across  the  sodden  turf  of  the  garden  to  the 
shadow  of  the  wood  where  she  perhaps  might 
find  the  fugitires.    Her  foot  hardly  touched  the 

ground  and  the  golden  light  which  shone  through 
le  boughs  rested  upon  her  slight  ^oung  figure. 
The  old  woman  who  still  remained  with  the 
little  boy  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  looked  after 
her  with  evident  pleasure.  She  seemed  to  repent 
of  her  late  accusation  of  carelessness  and  called 
after  her  in  a  kind  manner :  "  Bertina,  Bertina, 
come  here  ;  the  linen  will  not  have  blown  out  so 
far.  You  have  young  eyes,"  she  continued  to 
the  girl  as  she  returned,  "  look  first  upon  the 
water." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  mother  ?  "  said 
Bertina,  who  had  quickly  recovered  from  her 
alarm. 

"  Look  there,  just  "across  the  garden.  My 
eyes  must  soon  take  blind-man's-holiday ;  I  can 
hardly  see  anything;  look  beyond  that  bouse 
opposite ;  I  seem  to  see  something  floating  on  the 
lake  out  there." 

"You  are  quite  ri^l,  mother,  it  is  a  boat," 
replied  a  man's  voice,  before  the  girl  who  was 
looking  out  had  replied,  and  one  of  the  muscular 
figures  of  the  fine  race  of  men  who  inhabit 
that  country  stepped  betireen  her  and  the  old 
woman. 

It  was  the  old  woman's  son,  the  present  owner 
of  the  little  property,  and  the  father  of  the  fine 
little  boy,  who  escaping  from  the  folds  of  his 
grandmother's  gown,  ran  to  him  as  fast  as  he 
could.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall 
and  well  built,  and  his  marked  features  were 
animated  by  a  pair  of  sparkUng  eyes.  His 
closely  curled  hair  contrasted  well  with  his 
bronzed  checks  and  the  upturned  sleeves  of  his 
white  shirt  showed  a  pair  of  unewy  anns, 


hardened  like  iron  by  severe  work,  in  which  he 
caught  and  enfolded  the  child. 

He  tossed  the  shouting  boy  three  or  four  times 
on  high  and  then  placed  him  on  the  ground. 

"The  boat  must  have  been  driven  from  its 
moorings  by  the  wind  of  the  storm  we  have  had," 
he  said. 

"  Then  send  a  boy  to  bring  it  in,"  remarked 

the  old  woman.  . .  ,  ■ 

"  That  is  not  necessary,  mother  ;  it  will  onve 
about,  and  early  in  the  morning,  if  it  is  fine  as  it 
seems  to  promise,"  and  his  eye  swept  the 
horizon,  "  we  will  go  out  with  our  nets  and  bring 
it  in  with  us.  Bertina,"  he  said  turning  to  his 
sister  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation : 
"  Bertina,  just  go  to  the  boat-house  and  see  if 
any  of  our  people  are  there." 

He  had  only  given  this  commisuon  to  the  gin. 
who  was  standing  near  buried  in  dreamy  thought, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  alone  with  his  mother, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  gone;  "  Mother,"  he 
said,  looking  after  her  with  a  frowning  brow,  "  I 
have  long  wished  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about 
Bertina.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  her  perpetual 
singing;  it  wonies  my  head.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  ? "  asked  the  old  woman  carelesdv. 
"What  can  I  do?  The  child  is  like  a  mW 
bird  that  carols  from  morning  till  night." 

"Our  priest  has  been  in  part  the  cause  « 
that.  Ever  since  he  observed  to  her  that  mc 
had  a  voice  like  a  bell,  she  has  ceased  to  go 
about  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  thecow 
and  the  oxen  may  low  themselves  to  deaA  beftm 
Bertina  will  take  them  a  handful  of  fodder. 
This  cannot  go  on,"  he  said  with  gentle  earacst- 
ness.  "  Lisbeth  says  the  girl  is  so  altered,  there 
is  no  comfort  with  her.  Instead  of  the  rake  or 
the  hay-fork  she  always  has  a  song-book  in  her 
hand,  and  since  the  Sunday  when  she  sang  s» 
beautifully  in  the  choir  at  Walchensee  that  the 
people  forgot  their  prayers,  she  seems  to  have 
grown  a  head  taller.  This  is  only  an  occasion 
for  pride,  for  generally  speaking  I  do  not  hear 
her  sing  religious  songs." 

*'  I  had  much  rather  hear  the  songs  shesinp 
than  those  of  our  Catherine,"  said  the  old 
woman  with  a  smile,  while  her  son,  as  he  thus 
quietly  gave  his  opinion  looked  at  her  vkD 
eyes  so  full  of  affection  that  there  secfflw 
to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  theni' 

"  I  do  not  think  so."  was  the  dedded  re^* 
her  son,  over  whose  face  a  cloud  now  «<*»*?i; 
pass;  "if  she  sang  quite  naturally  we  am 
hope  that  she  would  make  a  good  peasants 
wife,  but  as  it  is  she  always  reminds  me  of  aj"^ 
which  plays  upon  the  hand  organ,  instead  « 
diligently  laying  eggs.   What  is  to  be  done 
her?"  he  said  getting  warmer  as  he  stnicK  n» 
hand  upon  the  brown  knee  which  after 
frishion  of  his  country  was  left  uncovered. 
is  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  us," 

"  Yes  she  is,"  said  the  old  woman  noddiognn 
head.  She  tried  to  compose  her  face  intoj^ 
expression  of  seriousness  but  could  hardly  «iffos 
a  smUe.  and  there  was  a  tooe  of  matemal  pn w 
in  her  words  as  she  said:  "I  ca*""^^,^ 
matter  so  much  to  heart  as  you  do»  Emert ;  *  "J 
not  tlunk  there  is  much  cause  for  regret  u  OK  *^ 
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vj  prls  learns  something  besides  fishing, 
nrnog  or  mending  neta.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
aoyooe  who  can  sing  a  sweet  song,  gives  a 
^euare  irtiich  few  are  able  to  bestow.  Yes, 
tmest,  there  are  many  who  with  a  fine  voice 
bate  been  able  to  do  better  than  others  with  the 
oar  in  their  hand.  Do  not  be  troubled  about 
this,"  she  continued  as  she  placed  her  hand 
taressjDgly  on  his  arm. 

"I  have  represented  all  this  to  you  mother 
becaase  yon  are  about  to  be  alone  with  her  for  a 
few  days,  and  you  may  be  able  to  give  her  giddy 
Had  a  tittle  steadiness." 

"I  do  not  mean  to  take  her  with  me  to 
Emait's mazriage/' said  the  mother,  "She  will 
iRDus  at  home  and  help  Lisbeth  with  her  work." 

'M  do  not  approve  of  that,"  repli^  the  son. 
'' I  daB  have  no  peace  if  you  make  that  journey 
TOM.  You  are  growing  old,  but  the  worst  of  it 
1^  thaiyoa  will  not  believe  it.  You  will  not  give 
ID,  and  are  always  acting  like  the  young  ones," 
«  he  said  this  he  looked  down  smihngly  upon  the 
<*i  wman ;  "  However  active  you  may  be,  there 
■ust  be  an  end  of  it  at  last,"  he  added. 

A  ray  of  remembrance  from  the  days  of  her 
yomh  seemed  suddenly 'to  shed  its  rosy  light 
""pen  Uie  withered  features  of  the  old  woman. 

"Yes,  yes,  the  young  fish-matron  was  well 
wwwninthe  neighbourhood  of  this  lake,"  she 
aid  with  a  bowed-down  head ;  "  she  was  always 
'";ely  and  active  as  a  young  chamois.  When  I 
jninlt  of  my  hamf  jrouth,  my  heart  beats  as  if  it 
had  avakeoed  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  as  if  all 
weyeanifWch  have  passed  since,  lay  behind  it 
«« a  dream.  I  seem  like  the  oak-tree,  which 
^theJooj  winter  becomes  green  again  in  the 


Vow  heart  is  like  one  of  the  pine  trees  up 
™Mhe  winter  does  not  touch  it,"  said  her  son. 
When  I  look  at  my  children,"  she  said  as 
east  her  eyes  upon  the  manly  figure  of  her 
"I  am  fain  to  believe  that   I  am  old. 
J^^^  fails  me  but  my  sight.   Thank  you, 
J™st. '  she  said,  moved  by  his  loving  words, 
iw  your  care  of  your  old  mother.    1  will  not 
Jf^w  you  aneasy,  and  so  I  will  take  Bertina  as 
Ueeompanion  of  my  journey." 

pUced  her  hand  in  that  of  her  son  who 
P^WMitwith  a  loving  look  and  took  his  leave. 
(lobe  continued.) 


Tbe  brain  of  Gambetta  has  been  put  into  the 
and  the  calculation  of  the  scientific  men 
Wo  measure  the  intellect  by  the  weight  of  the 
are  all  upset  by  the  announcement  that 
me  Wright  of  the  brain  of  the  "  greats  French 
J™ '»  but  35.36  ounces.   Gambetta  was  a  man 
«  nndoubted  intelligence  and  his  intellectual 
^tiei  were  of  no  mean  order ;  but  how  a 
jniin  which  was  close  to  the  idiotic  standard 
Jjud  have  been  the  seat  of  those  faculties  is 
professional  men  seem  unable  to  account 
™  or  explain.   The  average  brain  of  an  adult 
■*»»ttt  down  at  forty-nme  ounces,  which  is 
"Mteen  ounces  more  than  that  of  the  dead 
sateiman.  The  physiologists  are  already  com- 
**^5eSS  completely  puzzled 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AS  A  MAN 
OF  LETTERS. 


[CONTINUED.] 

F  Cardinal  Newman  appears  distinc- 
tively as  a  man  of  letters  in  his 
sermons  and  poems,  much  more  does 
he  so  appear  in  his  philosophical 
writings,  and  especially  10  his  ' '  Gram- 
roar  of  Assent."    While  to  many  this  treatise  will 
prove  arid,  full  of  truisms  and  proofs  of  what  we  all 
assent  to  without  any  proof,  there  are  others,  and 
those  not  a  few,  by  whom  it  is  read  with  avidity 
as  more  entertaining  than  romance,  and  more 
captivating  than  history,  since  it  supplies  tbem 
with  a  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  its  atti- 
tude  towards  history,  science,  and  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.    It  consists  of  two  parts, 
in  which  the  author  considers  respectively  assent 
and  apprehension  with  the  connection  between 
tbem,  and  assent   and    inference   with  the 
connection  existing  between  these  inteUectual 
acts.   He  discusses  the  modes  of  holding  pro- 
positions and  of  apprehending  them ;  assent  con- 
sidered as  apprehensive  ;  the  apprehension  of 
propositions,  notional  and  real  assents,  and, 
under  apprehensive  assents  in  religious  matters, 
belief  in  one  God,  the  Holy  Trinity  and  dogmatic 
theology.   In  the  second  part  he  treats  of  assent 
considered  as  unconditional ;  simple  and  com- 
plex assent ;  assent  and  certitude  contrasted  in- 
lerence  ;  the  Illative  sense,  its  sanction,  nature, 
and  range :  and,  lastly,  inferential  assents  in 
natural  and  in  revealed  religion.    This  is  but 
the  skeleton  of  a  grand  and  complete  acquisition, 
and  gives  not  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  colour, 
force,  beauty,  and  variety  of  the  arguments  and 
illustrations  with  which  it  is  invested.   Its  main 
object  is  to  free  the  processes  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  assent  to  truth  of  eveiy  kind  from  the 
yoke  of  formal  and  technical  logic.   It  extols  and 
magnifies  the  Illative  sense,  giving  it  a  power, 
grasp,  and  range,  such  as  we  do  not  find 
attributed  to  it  in  other  philosophical  essays. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  singularly  bold  and 
original,  though  in  fact  it  is  simply  the  triumph 
of  common  sense  in  a  subject-matter  often  made 
needlessly  difBcult.    Nor  does  the  author  fail  to 
place  before  us  in  a  strong  light  the  unreason- 
ableness of  demanding  the  same  kind  of  demon- 
strations in  the  case  of  religious  inquiry  which 
we  may  expect  in  mathematics.    "As  in  mathe- 
matics," faesays,  "we  are  justified  by  the  dictates 
of  nature  in  withholding  our  assent  from  a  con- 
clusion of  which  we  have  not  ^  a  strict  logical 
demonstration,  so  by  a  like  dictate  we  are  not 
justified,  in  the  case  of  concrete  reasoning,  and 
especially  of  religious  inquiry,  in  waiting  tul  such 
logical  demonstration  is  ours,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  seek  truth  and  look 
for  certainty  by  modes  of  proof,  which,  when  re- 
duced to  the   shape  of  formal  propositions, 
fail  to  satisfy  the  severe  requisition  of  science." 

It  is  often  made  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Cardinal  Newman  does  not  come  forward 
more  prominently  as  an  apologist  of  Christianity 
in  opposition  to  the  Agnostic  and  other  poems  of 
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infidelityof  the  day;  but  the  foct  is  that  he  has 
done  so  already,  both  in  other  writings  and  in 
the  Essay  in  aid  of  a  Grammar  ^  Assent. 
Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  or  convincing  than 
the  way  in  which  he  there  shows  that  in  order  to 
reason  with  a  sceptic  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  at  least 
admit  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  It  is  the 
fa!shion  of  the  present  time,  civili2ed  and  self- 
sufficient,  to  call  these  truths  in  question  one 
after  another,  and  even  to  scout  them  and  treat 
them  with  contempt.  To  argue  with  such 
persons  about  the  still  higher  and  more  advanced 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  rests  on  the  reli^on 
of  nature  as  its  basis,  is  to  waste  time  and  bring 
no  fruit  to  perfection.  In  layine  the  scheme  of 
Revelation  before  the  minds  of  others,  we  are 
warranted  in  demanding  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  If 
conscience,  the  marvellous  univei^e,  and  the 
march  of  Providence  do  not  predispose  men  for 
revelation,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be 
approached  and  lifted  out  of  the  lower  deep  into 
wmch  they  have  sunk.  Moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual quahties,  and  above  all  conscientiousness, 
are  indispensable  on  the  part  of  the  inquirers. 
.  .  .  Christianity  is  mdeed  a  philosophy, 
which  is  what  they  seek,  but  it  is  not  a  mere 

Ehilosophy,  but  a  practical  one— a  philosophy  of 
uman  life,  such  as  Cardinal  Newman,  above  all 
other  English  divines,  presents  it  to  his  hearers 
and  learners.  It 'is  as  a  philosopher,  in  other 
words,  as  a  man  of  letters,  without  the  conven- 
tional tone  of  the  pulpit,  that  he  teaches  what, 
codaiug  from  him,  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  so 
infinitely  acceptable.  Nay,  in  the  pulpit  too,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  is  the  man  of  letters,  though  he 
strives  to  put  letters  and  philosophy,  as  such, 
into  the  background,  and  to  preach  in  all 
simplicity  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  language  more  limpid  and  striking  than 
his  review  of  Christianity  as  the  legitimate  heir  to 
Judaism.  It  is  in  itself  a  most  powerful  defence 
of  our  religion  against  all  gainsayers.  and  will  be 
accepted  as  unanswerable  by  all  who  are  duly 
prepared  to  receive  it.  It  spreads  over  more 
than  eighty  pages,  and  is  thoroughly  artistic  as 
a  presentation  of  the  Christian  argument  ajifainst 
Judaic,  Pagan,  or  sceptic  objectors. 

The  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine"  Mr.  Earle  pronounces  the  most 
important  of  Newman's  works,  since  it  states  his 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  Church  of  England 
and  submitting  to  that  Church  for  which 
Anglicans  during  three  centuries  had  been  pro- 
fessing the  utmost  abhorrence  and  contempt. 
He  had  himself  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry 
against  her,  and  allowed  himself  to  speak  many 
unjust  and  bitter  words  which  he  felt  bound  to 
retract.  If  there  be  any  more  powerful  and  per- 
suasive polemical  treatise,  I  know  not  where  it  is 
to  be  found.  Its  literary  merits  are  quite  on  a 
par  with  its  thetdogical.  The  introduction  is  a 
master^Mece,  demonstrating  the  imperfection  of 
the  rule  of  Vincentius  :  "  Quod  semper  ;  quod 
ubiqne ;  qttod  ab  omm'dus."~&9  a  test  of 
orthodo]^.  It  must  be  considered  true  in  the 
abstfact :  it  may  have  been  capable  of  applica- 


tion in  the  tine  of  the  writer,  who  might  abnort 
ask  the  primitive  centuries  for  their  testimot^; 
but  it  is  not  available  now  or  efiective  of  anjr 
satisfactory  result.  The  wTestling  power  of 
Newman  in  this  essay  is  great  and  admirable. 
He  throws  his  Anghcan  adversariet  with  such 
force  that  they  seem  to  lie  dead  in  the  sands  of 
the  arena.  "  Do  not  the  same  ancient  fathers," 
he  demands,  "  bear  witness  to  another  doctrine 
(beside  that  of  the  holy  Eucharist)  which  you 
disown  ?  Are  you  not  as  hypocrites,  listening  to 
them  when  you  will,  and  deaf  when  you  will  not? 
How  are  you  casting  your  lot  with  the  saints 
when  you  go  but  half  way  with  them  ?  For  of 
whether  of  the  two  do  they  speak  the  more  frc* 
quently,  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  orof 
the  Pope's  supremacy?  You  accept  the  lesser 
evidence,  you  reject  the  greater." 

The  argument  presented  in  the  essay  is  in  a 
very  serned  form.  The  principles  of  develop- 
ment laid  down,  development  is  exhibited  in 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  tests  of  a 
faithful  development  are  applied  strictly  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries,  to  the  mediaeval  and  the  actual  period. 
The  following  passages  have  always  been  signally 
prominent,  as  summing  up  in  a  masterly  maoaer 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  two  periods.  "If 
there  be  a  form  of  ChrisUanity  at  this  day  distin- 
guished for  its  careful  organization,  and  its  con- 
sequent power;  if  it  is  spread  over  the  worid;_if 
it  IS  conspicuous  for  zealous  maintenance  of  it> 
own  creed ;  if  it  is  intolerant  towards  what  it  coB' 
siders  error ;  if  it  is  engaged  in  ceaseless  «r 
with  all  other  bodies  called  Christian ;  if  it,  and  it 
alone,  is  called  '  Catholic '  by  the  world,  nay,  by 
those  very  bodies,  and  if  it  makes  much  of  the 
title  ;  if  it  names  them  heretics,  and  warm  Hiesi 
of  coming  woe,  and  calls  on  them  one  by  one  to 
come  over  to  itself,  overlooking  every  other  tie ; 
and  if  they,  on  the  other  hand,  call  it  seducer, 
hariot,  apostate,  anU-Christ,  devil ;  if  hoirever 
they  differ  one  with  another,  they  conader  it 
their  common  enemy ;  if  they  strive  to 
unite  against  it  and  cannot;  if  they 
local ;  if  they  continually  subdivide,  and  * 
remains  one ;  if  they  fall  one  after  another  Mw 
make  way  for  new  sects,  and  it  remajDS  vat 
same ;  such  a  form  of  religion  is  not  unlike  the 
Christianity  of  the  Nicene  era."  _  . 

The  passage  relative  to  a  later  period  is  « 
follows :  "If,  then,  there  is  now  a  form  " 
Christianity  such  that  it  extends  throughout  tw 
world,  though  with  varying  measures  of  proiDin- 
ence  or  prosperity  in  separate  places ;  that  it  ots 
under  the  power  of  sovereigns  and  magistrates 
in  different  ways  alien  to  its  faith ;  that  flounsn- 
ing  natioris  and  great  empires,  professing 
tolerating  the  Christian  name.  He  over  against  ii 
as  antagonists ;  that  schools  of  philosophy 
learning  are  supporting  theories  and  follow"'s 
out  conclusions  hostile  to  it,  and  establishing  a" 
exegetical  system  subversive  of  its  Script!^' 
that  it  has  lost  whole  churches  by  schism,  and  a 
now  opposed  by  powerful  communions  once  ps^ 
of  itself;  that  it  has  been  altogether  or 
driven  from  some  countries;  that  in  otnos^ 
Une  of  teachera  is  overlaid,  iU  floclu  fPJ*"2at 
its  churches  occupied,  its  property  held  ay  *»* 
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may  be  called  a  duplicate  succession ;  that  in 
others  its  members  are  degenerate  and  corrupt, 
aEid  snpassed  in  conscientiousness  and  in  virtue, 
asin  gifts  of  intellect,  by  the  very  heretics  whom 
ii  eoaiiemas ;  that  heresies  are  rife  and  bishops 
negligent  within  its  own  pale ;  and  that  amid  its 
disorders  and  fears  there  is  but  one  Voice  for 
whose  decisions  its  people  wait  with  trust,  one 
Xante  and  one  See,  to  which  they  look  with  hope, 
and  that  name  Peter,  and  that  see  Rome;  such 
ardigion  is  not  unlike  the  Christianity  of  the 
fi&fa  and  ^ch  centuries." 

Any  sketch  of  Cardinal  Newman  as  a  man  of 
liters  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include 
his  Dovel  writing.   There  is  indeed,  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  his  novels  "Loss  and  Gain" 
aDd"CaUista"  and  the  compositions  commonly 
so  called.   Of  the  ordinary  arts  of  romance 
Cai^nal  Newman  knows  nothing,  or  if  he  knows, 
liecatainly  would  not  practice  them.    I^e  carries 
Into  ius  tales  the  utmost  amount  0^  his  own 
indinduality,  and  has    made   them    to  turn 
respectively  on  the  two  periods  and  subject- 
niatter  most  congenial  to  his  studies  and  pre- 
dilections—Oxford and  the  Vast  Roman  world 
dunngtbe  conflict  of  Christianity  with  Paganism. 
1l  was  not  for  him  to  trace  the  course  of  true 
love,  which  never  did  run  smooth,  from  its  rise  to 
its  legitimate  and  successful  issue  amid  the  peal 
of  maniage  bells.    He  could  not,  or  he  would 
enter  into  the  details  of  female  loveliness, 
and  still  less  of  female  waywardness  or  caprice. 
The  precepts  of  the  art-for-art's-sake  school  were 
lostuptrahim.  He  regarded  aesthetics  as  a  means, 
not  an  end,  and  time  with  him  was  too  precious 
lo  be  sgmndered  in  portraying  characters  having 
aobeanogon  the  principles  for  which  he  seemed 
to  eust.  Jt  is  probable  that  he  has  felt  as  keen 
a  pleasure  as  any  in  reading  the  romances  com- 
plete all  round  of  the  ^reat  masters  of  fiction, 
^  there  are  evidences  in  his  works  to  show  that 
■tiasbeen  so.    But  it  is  one  thing  to  read  such 
Moksand  quite  another  to  compose  in  the  same 
and  with  'a  similar  drift.   Newman  had  . 
<^ent  and  higher  work  to  do.   He  felt  that  he 
could  make  fiction  observe  the  cause  of  revealed 
ti^ii,  and  he  therefore  exhibited  truth  doctrinal, 
cootioverual,  and  historical,  under  the  light  veil 
of  invented  narrati%es.    But  though  he  did  not 
CTeo  attempt  to  succeed  in  one  way,  he  did  not 
wt  in  another.   Mr.  Earle  observes  :  "What  he 
aimed  atdoing  he  did  well,  and  gained  his  prize." 

The  very  opening  of  "CaUista"  shows  the 
and  the  poet.    We  are  led  at  once  into 
"OOBsular  Africa,  a  territory  of  which  Carthage 
the  metropolis  and  Sicca  might  be  considered 

coitre,  and  nowhere  did  nature  wear  a  richer 
Or  a  more  joyous  garb.  The  elements  of  splendour 
3Dd  beauty  in  the  scene  are  brought  together  by 
a  naster-hand,  and  the  effect  is  gorgeous.  The 
descnption  does  not  lose  itself  in  generalities,  but 
<KKends  into  detaiU ;  the  tuneful  modulation  of 

the  sentences  cannot  &il  to  strike  the  reader's 

ear. 

By  the  iotuiUons  of  genius  Newman  was  able 
w  pntraythe  characters  of  Christians  and  Pagans 
^noconsularAfrica  as  faithfully  as  the  farms, 
vegetation,  and  the   agriculture.  The 
'"'wrs  AgelUus  and  Juba  stand  in  direct  con- 


trast one  to  the  other  of  all  that  is  most  unlike 
Him.  The  tale  abounds  in  striking  pictures, 
is  a  gallery  of  antiques.  Let  me  mention  only  the 
Roman  games  described  by  Cornelius ;  his 
account  of  the  splendours  of  imperial  Rome ; 
Gurta  and  her  witchcraft ;  the  shop  of  Jucundus 
in  Sicca ;  the  dinner  in  his  house ;  Callista  and 
her  love  of  Greece  ;  the  conversion  of  Agdlius ; 
the  Christian  fugitive  priest  Coecilius;  the  rioters 
demanding  the  death  of  the  Christians;  their 
impious  procession ;  Cyprian,  the  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  mounted  on  an  ass  by  the  nbald 
Pagans ;  the  hut  of  the  old  crone  Gurta  in  the 
woods ;  a  dense  African  forest,  with  its  trees  and 
plants  in  endless  variety ;  the  snatches  of  wizard 
and  heathen  song ;  the  madness  of  Juba ;  the 
Proconsular  office,  where  prisoners  charged  with 
adhering  to  tht  new  faith  were  tried;  the 
magistrates ;  the  proceedings ;  the  different  kinds 
of  torture ;  the  cave  of  AgeTlius ;  the  Mass  there 
celebrated  in  secret ;  the  Proconsular  acts  of  the 
passion  or  martyrdom  of  Callista ;  the  torture ; 
the  end  of  Juba;  but  above  all  in  wealth  of 
description,  the  plague  of  locusts,— are  all  of 
them  related  with  so  much  power  and  point  that 
they  raise  the  tale  to  a  high  rank  as  a  work  of 
fiction  and  an  effort  of  genius.  Had  the  story 
been  of  a  more  secular  character  and  less  in- 
tensely Christian  and  Catholic,  the  passa^ 
here  alluded  to  would  have  attracted  far  more 
attention  and  been  more  frequently  cited  in 
evidence  of  the  author's  great  suid  varied 
abilities. 

{To  be  contmued.) 


TO   A  ROBIN. 


ECEMBER'S  chilling  breere 
Sighs  through  the  leafless  trees, 

AikI  brings  the  Winter's  gkoom ; 
And  yet,  though  cold  and  drear 
I  find  thee,  Robin,  here. 
As  if  it  all  wore  bloom  I 


But  say,  how  canst  thou  bring 
Thy  little  heart  to  slog 

Amid  these  wither'd  bow'rs  ? 
Thy  breath,  too,  seems  more  sweet 
Than  when  thy  trembling  feet 

Play'd  through  the  summer  flow'rs  ! 

Say— hast  thou  learn'd  when  all 
Thy  rosy  dwellings  fall. 

To  hide  in  music's  strain 
Thy  blighted  hopes— thy  fears— 
And,  if  thou  hast  them,  tears. 

Wept  in  thy  mem'ry's  pain  ? 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird  I—  Uke  thee. 
When  'mid  the  gay,  the  free. 

If  sorrow  should  be  mine  ; 
I'll  sigh  not  o'er  the  hours 
Gone— Caded  like  these  bow'rs— 

My  song  shall  be  like  thine  I 
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MAD   CAPERS   OX   THE  ALPS. 


By  Hauish  Dirk. 


^^^^^        v.— [CONTINUED.] 

IJ^T^IhE  party  after    a  long  period  of 

^BJ  gBD  tedious  clambering,  was  stopped  by 
m^m  ^Bb  the  chamois  hunter,  suggesting  that, 
P^Bj  ^  large  tree  being  close  by,  it 
might  be  well  to  rest  a  while  on 
the  dry  ground  under  its  canopy  of  leaves,  as  the 
ascent  was  still  long,  and  became  much  more 
steep  and  rough  than  it  had  been  as  yet.  It  had 
been  fatiguing  for  them  to  drag  their  feet  through 
deep  ^tters,  or  on  slippeiy  rocks,  in  the 
unceasing  fall  of  rain,  but  the  two  ladies  bore  up 
bravely  over  every  difficulty.  Indeed  the  subject 
was  not  alluded  to  by  anyone  except  the  old 
dragoon,  who  should  have  been  the  last  to  com- 
plain. Retaining  the  fertile  imagination  of  youth 
after  having  acquired  the  imperfect  memory  of 
age,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  so  much  of  his 
martial  glory,  that  it  was  surprising  to  perceive 
how  little  he  was  equal  to  the  present  trial  of 
■strength  and  endurance.  They  all  sat  down  under 
the  tree,  and  Miss  Barry  suggestively  reminded 
the  Major  of  histimelydistribution  of  brandy  on  the 
■Col  d' Auteme  The  flask  was  promptly  produced, 
^nd,  having  been  replenished  for  this  ascent,  it 
.ampljr  sufficed  for  repeated  attempts  to  restore 
the  vigour  and  fortitude  of  all  who  were  beginning 
to  flag  in  them. 

The  shining  drops  of  rain  the  dense  foliage 
overheard,  each  of  which  reflected  the  lantern's 
tight,  added  a  magic  effect  to  the  scene  of 
gipsy  life  which  enchanted  Daisy.  Her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  adventure  appeared  to  be  intense. 
She  talked  with  her  own  peculiar  rhetoric  about 
the  hush  around  being  broken  only  by  the 
sough  of  a  gentle  breeze,  or  the  sweep  of 
a  night-bird,  and  of  the  dusk  and  shadowy  Alps 
lying  silently  mysterious  under  their  winding  sheet 
of  snow  and  mist. 

"Tome,"  said  Major  Stubbs  with  a  sympa- 
thising sigh,  strong  enough  to  capsize  a  line-of- 
hattle  ship,  "  this  moment  must  ever  stand  alone, 
-without  a  parallel  upon  earth." 

"  Say  something,  Aunt  Bridget,"  cried  Daisy. 
*'  That  sentiment  cannot  surely  remain  anre- 
Bponded  to." 

Indignant  glances  were  darted  at  her  by  both 
her  companions,  to  which  she  replied  only  by  a 
merry  laugh.  _  The  elderly  warrior,  not  abashed, 
iaunched  out  into  tuigid  rhodomontade  in  praise 
-of  the  advantage  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  pass- 
ing through  severe  hardships,  such  as  cold  and 
ram,  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  His  eloquence 
was  cut  short,  however,  by  the  httuter,  who  advised 
a  continuation  of  the  ascent. 

They  advanced  under  his  careful  guidance 
through  a  barely  visible  amphitheatre  of  pre- 
cipitous crags,  into  which  they  were  admitted  by 
an  almost  impenetrable  gorge.  A  stream  was 
heard  gurgling  along  crevices  between  closely- 
packed  ooulders,  and  in  some  places  it  formed 
the  only  accesnbte  path.  It  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  any  progress  at  all.  The 


rain  fell  faster,  and  the  darkness  grewthickn.  At  I 
last  a  deep  abyss  half  appeatea,  stopnngflie 
way  altogether,  but  Francois  said  that  he  knew 
it  well,  and  could  lead  them  safely  throiuli^  tt. 
Beside  a  turbid  torrent,  which  rudied  im- 
petuously on,  they  groped  their  passage  to  some 
great  rent  rocks.  Tying  in  wild  confusion,  as  if 
some  of  them  had  been  hurled  on  others  by 
Titanic  hands.  Fantastic  forms  gathered  a 
hideous  grotesqueness  from  being  so  imperfectlj 
discerned.  It  was  not  so  dark  when  the  jaded 
toilers  emerged  from  that  terrific  chaos,  and 
found  themselves  skirting  a  noble  forest  with  iti 
grand  old  timber  sheltering  them  from  wind  and 
rain.  Then  they  came  to  more  rocks  to  soak. 
These  had  snow  in  the  hollows  round  tbem. 
Above  them  stood  a  chalet,  which  the  hunter  told 
them  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour's  climb  from 
the  summit  of  the  Grand  Moveran. 

It  was  decided  that  they  shoiUd  remuo  ia  it 
till  near  the  break  of  day.  The  door  was  locked, 
but  the  key  was  found  deposited  betweeo  two 
large  stones.  In  the  largest  room  there  was 
noming  but  hay,  which  was  dry  and  sweet.  The 
major  and  the  hunter  with  his  two  sons  left  the 
laiiies  in  it  to  arrange  their  dress  and  lie  down,  . 
while  they  went  to  make  a  fire  of  logs  in  the  otter 
room,  and  cook  the  breakfast  which  was  carried 
in  the  knapsack.  When  prepared,  it  was  greatly 
ajmreciated  -after  such  a  night;  and  they  all  ! 
fell  asleep.  Old  Francois  must  have  kept  one 
eye  open,  however,  for  the  first  faint  ray  of  dan 
made  him  spring  to  bis  feet,  and  arouse  the  sliO' 
berers. 

They  were  soon  struggling  painfully  opwards 
to  thehighest  peak  of  the  mountain,  irtioe 
chamois  were  supposed  to  have  passed  tte 
night.   The  rain  had  ceased,  but  it  was  sbll 
foggy.    Francois  requested  that  there  should  be 
astute  silence  and  cautious  walking,  in  order 
not  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  game,  which  had 
sharp  ears.    It  became  necessary  at  last  to 
scramble  upon  hands  and  knees,  so  steep  was 
the  crowning  cone.    The  old  hunter  suodemy 
made  signs  to  halt  and  lie  down.    For  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  remained  thus,  hardly  i 
venturing  to  look  up,  and  seeing  nothing  but  , 
crags  and  snow  when  they  did  cast  a  hurried  i 
glance  around.   At  length  Francois  fired,  and  a  . 
large  chamois  bounded  off  a  high  peak,  lighting 
on  another,  which  was  several  yards  lower  down. 
It  was  apparently  unhurt,  and  tt  stood  gazing  at  i 
the  sportsmen  with  its  fiill  black  eyes.  Maj* 
Stubbs  crept  nearer  to  it,  and  just  as  it  turned 
jump  further  away,  he  discharged  his  rifle,  and 
shot  it  through  the  heart.   A  shout  of  triumi^ 
was  raised  by  the  hunter  and  his  son,  who  bad 
then  returned  from  the  other  side  of  the  peak  with 
the  chamois  which  had  been  killed  by  Fransow 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

They  thought  they  should  not  go  without  havmg 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  so  th<y 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  but  it  was  envel- 
oped in  the  morning  mist,  and  there  was  nom* 
from  it.  The  sky  was  laden  with  dense  vapourti 
in  which  a  tawny  circle  alone  appeared  wbeivw 
sun  had  risen.  In  their  descent  they  followed  «e 
same  track  as  they  had  come  up  by,  and 
could  not  behold  by  dayligt^t  without  dismay  w 
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perilons  passes  which  they  had  traversed  in  the 
dark.  They  rested  several  times,  as  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  the  night  had  not  failed  to  leave 
thrir  traces  on  Daisjr's  strength.  Her  aunt  did 
not  suffer  so  much.  Before  tiiey  reached  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  the  younger  lady 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  arm  which  the  Major 
ofEcFcd,  and,  when  they  came  near  the  hotel  at 
Be,  it  became  necessaiy  that  Francois  should 
support  her  on  the  other  side,  while  his  son 
earned  both  the  chamois.  Being  hardly  able  to 
drag  her  feet  along  the  ground,  and  shivering 
T3[h  cold,  she  met  her  mother  who  bad  come  out 
to  receive  her,  and  who  seemed  much  alarmed 
irhen  she  saw  the  state  her  daughter  was  in .  A 
favonrable  answer  having  been  given  to  a  hurried 
inqmiy  if  it  was  nothing  but  fatl^e  that  she 
simendfrom,  and  if  she  felt  otherwise  well,  Mrs. 
iJtiBsdile's  apprehensions  gave  place  to  some- 
ttui^Iike  triumph  at  this  second  result  of  Daisy's 
tlfme  climbing,  which  augured  well  for  its  being 
sxmtfwotttinued  according  to  her  wish.  Butthe 
wst  urgent  consideration  tor  the  moment  was  to 
mne  hec  daughter  through  it  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
aid  this  was  at  once  commenced  most  skilfully 
^energetically. 

VI. 

Tleessential  distinction  between  human  beings 
andtabbages  seems  to  lie  in  legs  more  than  in 
brains.  Vegetables  remain  where  their  seeds 
haw  ^rminated,  whereas  the  genus  homo  climbs 
l^a'^uns,  but  not  the  less  vegetating  all  the 
Indeed,  the  strongest  vocation  for  this 
'"Ppwed  diiersion  is  generally  developed  by  the 
o«  tnirooB  amount  of  intellect.  Exceptions 
«is^  DO  doabt,  and  Daisy  Dimsdale  offered  a 
'cinadableone,  for  she  was  abundantly  intelligent 
"  Pwiy  other  subject.  But  she  had  th^  mono- 
■""Mu  of  mountaineering,  which  was  not  in  her 
»  outcome  of  total  lunacy,  and  it  remained  to  be 
how  far  it  would  stand  the  crucial  test  of 
P'racal  experience.  There  was  a  large  assem- 
^  of  tourists  at  the  princiiSal  hotel  o1  Bex,  and 
j^more  inept  concourse  of  insignificant  members 
« society  could  not  easily  be  encountered  in  any 
cjnntry.  Every  one  of  them  was  more  or  less 
JJdicted  to  climbing,  and  they  talked  of  it  in  all 
'"Woltiog  details  of  individual  glorification  with 
*wgree  of  enthusiasm  which  was  worthy  of  a 
*«r  cause.  Unfortunately,  Daisy  was  still  too 
'^^to  be  present  at  these  table  d'hdte  and 
™«iiw^ooni  discussions,  which  might  have  had 
■•ft  effect  in  the  opening  of  her  eyes  to  the  truth 
«tte  natter. 

A*Boon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  her 
^**«and  strength,  an  expedition  was  proposed 
not  to  ascend  a  mountain,  but  to  walk 


jwtle  hills  of  Ormont  and  Jaman.  There  were 
JjJOtt'-al  sites  to  be  visited  on  the  way,  and  Mr. 
'ittchtr,  being  learned  in  such  matters,  must 
*««'*">y  pedestrians,  while  Mrs.  Dimsdale 
J'Pj^e  the  railway  train,  and  meet  them  at 
"™»«x.  All  this  being  satisfactorily  arranged 
^  stated  one  fine  morning  with  Fran9oiB  and 
guides  and  knapsack-carrying  atten- 
^|«».  Crossing  the  lower  slope  of  Montet  hill, 
a?  SSL^*^"***  village  of  Les  Devens, 
wwkfced  the  course  of  the  river  Grionne 


till  their  path  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  took  them 
to  Chesiere,  where  they  stopped  at  a  little  inn  for 
such  dinner  as  could  be  there  procured.  lo  the 
afternoon  thw  went  over  a  wooded  bill  to  the 
Valley  of  the  La  Grande  Eau,  in  which  there  was 
a  good  road  leading  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Aigle  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  to  S£pe^.  There 
they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  con- 
sidering fifteen  miles  to  be  a  fair  march  for  the 
first  day.  This  was  a  favourite  summer  resort, 
and  a  goodly  array  of  tourists  was  collected  in  its 
hotel,  but  their  society  was  not  desired  by  the  two 
ladies  of  the  expedition,  and  the  salaried  Swiss 
hospitality  of  a  peasant's  house  was  preferred. 

Mr.  Fletcher  actively  busied  himself  about 
culinary  matters,  to  bring  which  to  a  fortifying 
result  for  Daisy  he  would  willingly  have  burned 
down  the  best  house  in  the  Canton,  but  there  were 
happily  two  safeguards  against  his  incendiaty 
zeal,  the  one  being  the  determined  resistance  of 
of  the  stout  beldame  owning  the  house,  and  the 
other  consisting  in  the  earnest  laird's  complete 
'inability  to  cook  anything  but  Scotch  porridge. 
In  due  time,  however,  a  tolerable  meal  was  pro- 
duced, and  a  pleasant  evening  was  passed  in  the 

garden,  where  there  were  seats  trellised  with 
agrant  creepers,  and  the  most  balmy  of  atmos- 
pheres, usually  found  in  those  lovely  comers  of 
Switzerland,  which  are  always  verdant  and 
flowery  like  an  oasis  hemmed  in  by  forests  of 
evergreen  trees.  The  party  sat  till  a  late  hour, 
talking  over  their  plans  for  the  morrow,  and 
then  sought  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  their  day's 
walk. 

Next  morning,  they  proceeded  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Aigremont,  lying  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  miles  mim  S^pey.  There 
was  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  medixval  archi- 
tecture. A  few  crumbling  walls  were  all  that 
now  remained,  but  it  had  in  feudal  times  been  a 
piftce  of  some  renown.  Mr.  Fletcher  came  out 
strong  with  quaint  old  records,  which  formed  his 
favourite  study.  He  related  how,  during  the 
reign  of  Rudolph  II.,  and  his  famous  Queen 
Bertha,  Count  Archibald  d' Aigremont  dwelt  in 
this  castle  of  his,  and  how  his  ferocious  cruelty 
made  bim  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred.  It  was 
said  that  his  countess,  who  was  of  the  noble 
family  of  Gniyire,  had  died  of  his  brutal  treat- 
ment. She  left  him  an  only  child,  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Eleonora.  Her  cousins,  the  two 
barons,  Heniy  de  Blonar  and  Berthold  de  Chate- 
lard,  fearing  that  she  mu^t  suffer  the  same 
as  her  mother,  resolved  on  saving  her.  They 
came,  and,  while  telling  Eleonora  of  their  pur- 
pose at  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall,  they  were 
overheard,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where 
they  remained  for  several  months.  The  vassals 
of  Count  Archibald,  exasperated  by  his  barbarous 
conduct  towards  them,  rose  against  him  at  last, 
and  set  fire  to  his  castle.  Eleonora  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  begged  for  her  father's  life,  which  was 
granted  to  her.  She  liberated  her  two  cousins, 
who  conducted  her  with  her  father,  bound  on  a 
litter,  to  the  castle  of  Blonay.  Baron  Henry's 
mother,  Countess  Isabella  de  Gruy6re,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Eleonora's  mother,  received  them 
with  delight.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Count 
Archibald  had  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  was 
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sent  to  live  in  the  tower  of  Salenc^,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Kubli,  which  belonged  to  the  Blonay 
family.  His  daughter  insisted  on  going  with  him, 
to  take  care  of  him.  Baron  Berthdld  de  Chate- 
lard  visited  them  often,  and  the  beauty  and  filial 
devotedness  of  Eleonora  gave  rise  to  a  deep 
affection  for  her  on  his  part.  The  attachment  in 
time  became  mutual.  A  ra^  of  lucidity  at  length 
came  over  the  benighted  mmd  of  the  old  tyrant, 
who  bewailed  his  sins,  and  besought  his  daughter 
to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  convent,  praying 
for  his  soul.  She  consented,  and  he  made  her 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  do  so.  He  blessed  her,  and 
died.  She  retired  at  once  to  the  Ursuline  Sister- 
hood at  Friburg,  in  which  she  took  the  vows, 
never  quitting  her  seclusion  for  a  single  moment. 
Berthold  hurried  to  Salenc6  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  old  count  was  dead,  but  Eleonora  had 
fled,  never  again  to  be  seen  by  mortal  man. 

Daisy  had  listened  to  Mr.  Fletcher  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  said  she  would  not  let  him 
stay  behind  when  there  was  an  excursion  to  make, 
which  he  could  enhance  the  ple:isure  of  by  his 
recondite  antiquarianism.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  by  this,  but  the  prospect  of  being  thus 
rorced  to  climb  mountains  alarmed  him.  Com- 
prehending the  droll  expression  of  dismay  pictured 
in  his  face,  she  told  him  to  be  comforted,  as  there 
were  no  castles  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 

Leaving  Aigremont,  they  walked  in  a  northerly 
direction  along  the  left  bank  of  a  stream,  tribu- 
tary to  La  Grand  Eau,  until  they  reached  the 
river  Le  Grand  Hongrin.  When  its  course  be- 
came more  westerly,  they  followed  the  valley  of 
L'Etivas  to  Chateau  d'  Oex.  There  they  went  to 
a  hotel  full  of  English  people  seeking  its  bracing 
air  after  having  passed  a  relaxing  winter  at 
Montrena,  where  there  are  few  winds  to  prevent 
the  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere,  on  account  of 
the  lofty  mountains  being  so  near  to  it,  that  they 

Erevent  every  breeze  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  from 
lowing  home,  as  sailora  say.  To  the  east  rose 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  Rubuhom,  at  which  Daisy 
looked  mstfully  when  she  heard  that  it  was  7,569 
feet  high.  She  remarked  that  she  soon  would 
have  been  on  the  top  of  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her  regard  for  Mr.  Fletcher.  Major  Stubbs  ex- 
pressed great  regret  at  her  not  wishing  to  ascend 
It,  and  she  replied  that  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to 

fo  alone  if  he  liked.  After  a  scrambling  table- 
'h6te  dinner,  she  found  a  piano  in  the  sitting- 
room,  to  which  she  sat  down,  and  began  playing, 
to  show,  as  she  said,  that  she  was  not  in  uie  least 
tired,  and  she  played  well  too,  with  both  style, 
and  brilliancy. 

(7b  be  conftntted.) 


Miss  Amateur  took  part  in  some  private 
theatricals,  and  was  cast  to  the  part  of  a  society 
lady.  "  How  did  I  do?"  she  asked  her  dear 
fiiend  after  the  performance.  "  You  did 
splendidly; "  replied  the  dear  friend,  with 
animation.  "You  acted  just  like  a  lady  who  bad 
been  u&ed  to  the  best  of  society  all  your  life— 
quite  refined,  you  know.  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  do  it.  You're  a  bom  actress.  That's 
what  everybody  said.  You  didn't  appear  one  bit 
like  yourself.  Of  course  Miss  Amateur  is 
delighted,  but  she  doesn't  look  it 
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A  Conference  Among  Savages. 


[CONTINUED.] 

^FTER  a  time  the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  chief,  "  the  Left  Handed," 
was  heard  across  the  river,  an* 
nouncing  that  the  council-lod^ 
was  preparing,  and  imnting  the 
white  men  to  come  over.  The  river  was  half 
a  mile  in  width,  yet  every  word  uttered 
by  the  chieftain  was  heard.  This  may  be  paitly 
attributed  to  the  distinct  manner  in  which  eveiy 
syllable  in  the  compound  words  of  the  Indian 
languages  is  articulated  and  accented  but,  is 
truth,  a  savage  warrior  might  often  rivalAchilles 
himself  for  force  of  lungs. 

They  linded  amidst  a  rabble  crowd,  and  were 
received  00  the  bank  by  the  left-handed  chief, 
who  conducted  them  into  the  village  with  grave 
courtesy,  driving  to  the  right  and  left  the  swatras 
of  old  squaws,  imp-like  boys,  and  vagabonddogs 
with  which  the  place  abounded.  They  wound 
their  way  between  the  cabins,  which  looked  like 
dirt  heaps  huddled  together  without  any  plin, 
and  surrounded  by  bid  palisades,  all  filthy  id  the 
extreme,  and  redolent  of  viltanous  smells.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  council-lodge.  It  was 
somewhat  spacious,  and  formed  of  four  forked 
trunks  of  trees  placed  upright,  supporting  cross- 
beams, and  a  frame  of  poles  interwoven  with 
osiers,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth.  A 
hole  sunken  in  the  centre  formed  the  fire-place, 
and  immediately  above  was  a  circular  hole  m  the 
apex  of  the  lodge,  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  let  in 
the  daylight.  Around  the'  lodge  were  recesses 
for  sleeping,  like  the  berths  on  board  ships, 
screened  from  view  by  curtains  of  dressed  skins. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  lodge,  was  a  kind  of 
hunting  and  warlike  trophy,  consisting  of  two 
buffalo  heads,  garishly  painted,  surmounted  by 
shields,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows,  and  other 
weapons. 

On  entering  the  lodge  their  chief  pointed  to 

nmts  or  cushions,  which  had  been  placed  arouni 
for  the  strangers,  and  on  which  they  seated  then- 
selves,  while  he  placed  himself  on  a  kind  of  stool. 
An  old  man  then  came  forward  with  the  pipeof 
peace  or  good  fellowahip,  lighted  and  handeti  it 
to  the  chief,  then  falling  back,  squatted  him*If 
near  the  door.  The  pipe  was  passed  from  mcutii 
to  mouth,  each  one  taking  a  whiff,  wbidi  is 
equivalent  to  the  inviolable  pledge  of  faitl,  of 
taking  salt  together  among  the  ancient  Bri-oos. 
The  chief  then  made  a  sign  to  the  old  pipe-bt»ar. 
who  seemed  to  fill,  likewise,  the  station  of  hsaldi 
seneschal,  and  public  crier,  for  he  ascenled  to 
the  top  of  the  lodge  to  make  proclamation.  Here 
he  took  his  post  beside  the  aperture  u>r  the 
emission  of  smoke  and  the  admission  of  light; 
the  chief  dictated  from  within  what  he  was  to 
proclaim,  and  he  bawled  it  forth  with  a  force  of 
lungs  that  resounded  over  all  the  village  In  this 
way  he  summoned  the  warriors  and  greit  men  to 
council ;  eveiy  now  and  then  reporting  progress 
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to  Ub  ddef  thnntgh  the  whole  in  the  xoof.  In  a 
little  ^e  braves  and  Bages  b^gan  to  enter 
oae  if  one  as  their  names  were  called  or 
amiotmced,  emernng  from  under  the  buffalo  robe 
m^woded  orer  the  entrance  instead  of  a  door. 
stjJkiDg:  across  the  lodge  to  the  skins  place^l  on 
the  floor  and  crouching  down  on  them  in  silence. 
In  this  way  twenty  entered  and  took  their  seats, 
fanning  an  assemblage  worthy  of  the  pencil ;  for 
thcAricaras  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  large  and 
veil  formed,  and  maintain  a  savage  grandeur  and 
grarityof  demeanour  in  their  solemn  ceremonials. 
All  being  seated,  the  old  seneschal  prepared  the 
pipe  of  ceremony  or  council,  and  having  lit  it, 
luDded  it  to  the  chief.  He  inhaled  the  sacred 
smoke,  and  gave  a  puff  upward  to  the  heavens, 
tbeD  down  to  the  earth,  then  towards  the  east ; 
aftertbis  it  was  as  usual  passed  irom  mouth  to 
mouth,  each  holding  it  respectfully,  until  his 
■agbbour  had  taken  several  whifib :  and  now  the 
^aod  council  was  cmsldered  as  opened  in  due 

Famine. 

At  daybreak  they  hastened  with  famished 
eagerness  to  the. trap  ;  they  found  in  it  the  fore 
pi«  of  a  beaver,  the  sight  of  which  tantalised 
thiffhunger,  and  added  to  thei?  dejection.  They 
resumed  their  journey  with  flagging  spirits,  but 
had  not  gone  far  when  they  perceived  Le  Clerc 
approaching  at  a.  distance.  They  hastened  to 
wet  him  in  hopes  of  tidings  of  good  cheer.  He 
n&  nooe  such  to  give  them ;  but  news  of  that 
strange  wanderer    M'LeUan.   The  smoke  had 

^len  from  his  encampment,  which  took  fire  while 
MwasataUttle  disUnce  from  it,  fishing.  Le 
Cwt  Auod  hini  in  a  forlorn  condition.  His 
fiwUByhadbeen  unsuccessful;  during  the  twelve 
be  bad  been  wandering  alone  through  these 
«»age  mountains  he  had  found  scare  anything 
beat.  He  had  been  ill,  wayworn,  sick  at  heart, 
Sul  lie  had  kept  forward ;  but  now  his  strength 
ud  his  stubbornness  were  exhausted.  He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  Mr.  Stuart 
ifii  his  party  were  near,  and  said  he  would  wait 
it  'ais  camp  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  they  would 
£<t him  sometbins;  to  eat,  for  without  food  he 
oMiaredhe  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  much 
Mtiier.  When  the  party  reached  the  place, 
they  fonnd  the  poor  f^ow  lying  on  a  parcel  of 
wthered  grass,  wasted  to  a  perfect  skeleton,  and 
w  feeble  he  could  scarcely  raise  his  head  or 
*P«aIt.  The  presence  ot  his  old  comrades  seemed 
to  Rvive  him ;  but  they  had  no  food  -to  give  him, 
for  ftiey  themselves  were  almost  starving.  They 
wjfel  him  to  rise  and  accompany  them,  but  he 
WW*  his  head.  It  was  all  in  vain,  he  said ; 
there  was  no  prospect  of  their  getting  speedy 
felief,  md  without  it  he  should  perish  by  the  way ; 
he  migfat  as  well,  therefore,  stay  and  die  where 
he  was.  At  length,  after  much  persuasion,  they 
got  him  on  his  legs ;  his  rifles  and  other  effects 
*we  shared  among  them,  and  he  was  cheered 
ud  aideo  forward.  In  this  way  tbe^  proceeded 
w  seventeen  miles  over  a  level-plain  of  sand, 
seeing  a  few  antelopes  m  the  distance,  they 
mcamped  od  the  magin  of  a  small  stream. 

JUl  now  Aat  were  capable  of  the  exertion, 
™Ded  out  to  hunt  for  a  mtal.   Their  .efforts  were 


frtiitless,  and  after  dusk  they  returned  to  tfadr 
camp  &mtshed  almost  to  desfwration.  As  tbey- 
were  preparing  for  a  third  time  to  lay  down  to 
sleep  without  a  mouthful  to  eat,  Le  Clerc.  gaunt 
and  wild  with  hunger  approached  Mr.  Stuart 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  "It  was  all  in  vain,"  he 
said,  "  to  attempt  to  proceed  any  further  without 
food.  They  had  a  barren  plain  before  them, 
three  or  four  day's  journey  in  extent  on  which 
nothing  was  to  be  procured.  They  must  all  perish 
before  they  could  get  to  the  end  of  it.  It  was 
better,  therefore,  that  one  should  die  to  save  the 
rest."  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should 
cast  lots,  adding,  as  an  inducement  for  Mr. 
Stuart  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  he  as 
leader  to  the  party,  should  he  exempted.  Mr. 
Stuart  shuddered  at  the  horrible  proposition,  and 
endeavoured  to  reason  with  the  man,  but  his 
words  were  unavailing.  At  length,  snatching  up 
his  rifle,  he  threaten^  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot  if 
he  persisted.  The  famished  wretch  dropped  on 
his  knees,  begged  pardon  in  the  most  abject 
terms  and  promised  never  again  to  offend  him 
with  the  suggestion. 

Canadian  Voyageurs. 

The  voyageurs  form  a  kind  of  confraternity  in 
the  Canadas,  like  the  arrierosi  or  carriers  of 
Spain,  and  like  them  are  employed  in  long 
internal  expeditions  of  traveland  traffic,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land,  the 
voyageurs  by  water— the  former  with  mules  and 
horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and  canoes.  The 
voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprun?  out  of  the 
fur  trade,  having  originally  been  employed  by  the 
early  French  merchants  in  their  trading  expedi- 
tions through  the  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  boundless  interior.  They  were  coeval  with 
the  coureurs  des  bois,  or  rangers  of  the  woods, 
and  hke  them,  in  the  intervals  of  their  long, 
arduous,  ard  laborious  expeditions,  were  prone 
to  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and  revelry  about 
the  trading  posts  of  settlements,  squandering 
their  hard  earnings  in  heedless  conviviality,  ana 
rivalling  their  neighbours,  the  Indians,  in  indolent 
iudulgence  and  an  imprudent  disregard  of  the 
morrow. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  generally  half- 
civilized,  half-savace.  They  wear  a  capot,  or 
surcoat,  made  of  a  Uanket,  a  striped  cotton  shirt, 
cloth  trousers,  or  leathern  legging,  mocassins  of 
deerskin,  and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from 
which  are  suspended  the  knife,  tobacco-pouch, 
and  other  implements.  Their  language  is  of  the 
same  piebald  character,  being  a  French  patois 
embroidered  with  Indian  and  English  words  and 
phrases.  The  lives  of  the  voyagers  are  passed 
in  wild  and  extensive  rovings  in  the  service  of  in- 
dividuals, but  more  especially  of  the  fur-traders. 
They  are  generally  of  French  descent,  and  inherit 
much  of  the  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart  of  their 
ancestors,  being  full  of  anecdote  and  song,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  dance.  They  inherit,  too,  a 
fund  of  civility  and  complaisance ;  and  instead  of 
that  hardness  and  grossness  which  men  in 
life  are  apt  to  indulge  towards  each  other,  they 
are  mutually  obliging  and  accommodating ;  in* 
terchanging  kind  offices,  yielding  each  other 
assistance  and  comfort  in  every  emergency* 
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and  u«ng  the  famUiar  appellations  of  "  coosin  " 
and  **  brother,"  when  there  is  in  fact  no  relation- 
ship. Their  natural  good-will  is  probably 
heightened  by  a  community  of  adventure  and 
hirdships  in  their  precarious  and  wandering  life. 
Ko  men  are  more  submissive  to  leaders  and  em- 
ployers, more  capable  of  enduring  hardships,  or 
more  good-humoured  under  privations.  Never 
are  they  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and  rough 
expeditions,  toiling  up  rivers  or  coasting  lakes, 
encamping  at  night  on  the  borders,  gossiping 
round  their  fires,  and  bivouacking  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  dexterous  boatmen,  vi^rous  and  adroit 
with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row  from  morn- 
ing until  ni^ht  without  a  murmur.  The  steers- 
man often  smgs  an  old  traditionary  French  song, 
with  some  regular  burden,  in  which  they  all  join, 
keeping  time  with  their  oars ;  if  at  any  time  they 
flag  in  spirits  or  relax  in  exertion,  it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  strike  up  a  song  of  the  kind  to  put  them 
■all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activity.  The  Canadian 
waters  are  vocal  with  these  little  French  chansons, 
that  have  been  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  froni  the  earliest 
days  of  the  colony ;  and  it  has  a  pleasing  effect 
in  a  still,  golden  summer  evening,  to  see  a  batteau 
gliding  across  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  and  dipping 
its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  these  quaint  old  ditties, 
ot  sweeping  along  in  full  chorus  on  a  bright  sunny 
fnoming  down  the  transparent  current  of  one  of 
the  Canadian  rivers. 

Return  of  ak  Indian  War  Party. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  just  before  day-break,  a 
great  noise  and  vociferation  was  heard  in  the  vil- 
lage. This  being  the  usual  Indian  hour  of  attack 
and  surprise,  and  the  Sioux  being  known  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  camp  was  instantly  on 
the  alert.  As  the  day  broke  Indians  were  des- 
cried in  considerable  numbers  on  the  bluffs,  three 
or  four  milps  down  the  river.  The  noise  and  agi- 
tation in  the  village  continued.  The  tops  of  the 
lodges  were  crijwded  with  inhabitants,  all 
■earnestly  looking  towards  the  hills,  and  keeping 
up  a  vehement  chattering.  Presently  an  Indian 
warrior  galloped  past  the  camp  towards  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  a  little  while  the  legions  began  to 
pour  forth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  now  as- 
certained. The  Indians  upon  the  distant  hills 
were  three  hundred  Aricara  braves,  returning 
from  a  foray.  They  had  met  the  war  party  of 
Soux,  who  had  been  so  long  hovering  about  the 
neighbourhood,  had  fought  with  them  the  day 
before,  killed  several,  and  defeated  the  rest  with 
the  loss  of  but  two  or  three  of  their  own  men  and 
about  a  dozen  wounded  ;  and  they  were  now  halt- 
ing at  a  distance  until  their  comrades  in  the  vil- 
lage should  come  forth  to  meet  them,  and  swell 
the  parade  of  their  triumphal  entry.  The  warrior 
who  had  galloped  past  the  camp  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  hastening  home  to  give  tidings  of 
his  victory.  Preparations  were  now  made  for 
this  great  martial  ceremony.  All  the  finery  and 
equipments  of  the  warriors  were  sent  forth  to 
them,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  greatest  ad- 
venti^e.  Those,  too,  who  had  remained  at  home, 
tasked  their  wardrobes  and  toilets  to  do  honour 
to  procession.  The  Aricaras  generally  go 
naked,  but,  Bke  all  savages,  they  have  theirgala 
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dress,  of  which  they  ate  not  a  little  vain.  This 
usually  consists  of  a  gay  surcoat  and  leggings  of 
the  dressed  skin  of  the  antelope,  resembling 
chamois  leather,  and  embroidered  with  porcupine 
quills  brilliantly  dyed.  A  buffalo  robe  is  thrown 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  across  the  left  is 
slung  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  wear  gay 
coronets  of  plumes,  particularly  those  of  the 
swan  ;  but  the  feathers  of  the  black  eagle  are 
considered  the  most  worthy,  being  a  sacred  bird 
amongst  the  Indian  warriors.  He  who  has  killed 
an  enemy  in  bis  own  land,  is  entitled  to  drag  at 
his  heels  a  fox-skin  attached  to  each  mocassin ; 
and  he  who  has  slain  a  grizzly  bear,  wears  a  neck- 
lace of  hisclaws,  the  most  glorious  trophy  that  a 
hunter  can  exhibit.  An  Indian  toilet  a  M 
operation  of  some  toil  and  trouble ;  the  warrior 
often  has  to  paint  himself  from  head  to  foot,  audi 
is  extremely  capricious  and  difficult  to  please,  asi 
to  the  hideous  distribution  of  streaks  and  colours. 
A  great  part  of  the  morning,  therefore,  passed 
away  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  distant, 
pageant.  In  the  meantime  a  profound  stillness 
reigned  over  the  village.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  gone  forth,  others  remained  in  mute  expecta- 
tion. All  sports  and  occupations  were  suspended* 
excepting  that  in  the  lodges  the  painstaking, 
squaws  were  silently  busied  preparing  the  repasts 
fiir  the  warriors.  It  was  near  noon  that  a  min^ 
sound  of  voices,  and  rude  music,  faintly  heud 
from  a  distance,  gave  notice  that  the  procesaoa 
was  on  the  march.  The  old  men  and  such  oij 
the  squaws  as  could  leave  their  employmenUl 
hastened  forth  to  meet  it.  In  a  little  while  it! 
emerged  from  behind  a  hilU^and  had  a  wild  and. 
picturesque  appearance  as  it  came  moving  over 
the  summit  in  measured  step,  and  to  thecadMce; 
of  songs  and  savage  instruments;  the  warhkei 
standards  and  trophies  flaunting  aloft,  and  the 
feathers,  and  paint,  and  silver  ornaments  of  the 
warriors  glaring  and  glitterinfe  in  the  sunshine. 
The  pageant  had  really  something  chivalrous  in 
it  arrangements. 

(7b  be  continued,) 


THE   LILY  AND    THE  CROSS. 


By  Joseph  W.  S.  Norris. 


HE -dear  book  on  my  knee,  onesamotf 
eve 

The  dream  silence  had  my  hesit 
enchained ; 

The  hour  was  that  sweet  one  when  day  bad 
waned, 

And  thoughtful  twilight  lingered,  loth  to  leave. 
Fast  in  my  heart's  dim  work-room  seemed  to 
weave 

A  mystic  web— by  Eairest  fingers  trained 

Each  golden  thread.  Truly  had  angels  dejgned 
The  prayerful  silence  thus  to  undeceive, 
Ah,  sweet  device  the  mystic  wearers  wore, 
AH  bright  and  beauteous  in  the  cloth  of  gold, 

That  like  the  vestment  of  a  saint  had  lain 
Upon  my  heart  that  holy  eve.  God's  love  1 
—The  Lily  and  the  Cidss— fair  l^;end  told 

By  angel  hands  of  Purify  and  niD. 
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LORD  DACRE    OF  GILSLAND 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


Br  MISS  STEWART, 
Awiker  of "  Cloister  Legends,**  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XKVll.—{Conftuued.) 


[T  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Dacre  at  the  deserted  house  in 
the  glen  that  the  storm  fell.  Ger- 
trude   was   nervously  anxious  to 
quit   the    dreadful    place.  She 
fcwed   the     arrival   of    the    earl,    for  it 
was  DDlikely   that    he   would    come  unat- 
teuU;   and  from  the  thought  of  danger  to 
Lord  Dacre  she  shrunk  in  an  agony  of  terror 
b^ood  any  which  she  had  ever  experienced  for 
iKTMtf.   While  the  storm  taged  Leonard  had 
endemared  only  to  soothe  ner  under  those 
URDTs,  bat  foolhardiness  is  not  courage,  and  he 
vuQot  blind  to  the  probability  that  Utere  might 
be  ieufiil  odds  against  his  single  arm  should  he 
be  tatftntonately  compelled  to  linger  in  the  glen 
«ith  Gertrude  until  the  hour  when  Leicester 
might  arrive.    So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  violence 
of  the  run  had  abated  he  walked  to  the  door  of 
thebwae,  hoping  to  estimate  by  the  appearance 
ottihedoea the  probable  chances  that  he  might 
QKCflj  secare  a  departure.    Immediately  that 
toed  tkcn  opened  the  door  he  was  sensible  of  a 
saddu  change  in  the  atmosphere.   The  wind 
it3l  siRpt  down  the  glen,  but  so  keen  was  it 
Alt,  if  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  Gertrude 
bdd  satin  the  doorway,  he  perceived  that  it  had 
ahesAf  changed  to  flittering  icicles  the  drops 
of  wMti  that  had  trickled  from  its  eave.  The 
sUn,  too,  bad  broken  out  and  shone  with  the 
Btotte  brilliancy  of  a  severe  frost,  and  the  sullen 
tosring  of  the  river  was  subdued.    Most  earnest 
iKw  were  Gertrude's  entreaties  for  an  immediate 
depaiton,  and  as  Lord  Dacie  was  acquainted 
with  every  foot  almost  of  the  glen  he  did  not  long 
delay  in  yielding  to  those  entreaties.  Such  ofBces 
of  Christian  charity  as  are  due  to  the  dead 
Gertnide  had  alxeady  rendered  to  the  unhappy 
Euphrasia. 

Lcooard  now  brought  to  the  door  of  the  house 
Us  own  horse,  together  with  that  which  Ralph 
had  ridden,  and  which  Gertrude  did  not  hesitate 
to  anropriate  to  her  own  use.  These  animals 
had  Been  sheltered  from  the  storm  in  one  of  the 
runeA  oottniildings. 

Swttt,  too.  in  Uteir  smothered  utterance,  were 
the  words  with  which  Lord  Dacre  led  the  damsel 
from  that  fatal  house.  And  the  vows  which  bad 
been  pledged  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  mtnessed 
)f  the  dead — deeply  were  those  vows  recorded 
ia  their  hearts  who  gave  and  spoke.  When  they 
were  both  mounted,  and  Lord  Dacre  took  the 
bridle  of  her  horse  to  guide  it  up  Uie  glen,  how 
oatnral  was  it  that,  as  the  hand  of  Gertrude  must 
also  be  k^  opon  the  rein,  it  should  often  tremble 
u  the  gta^  of  her  noble  lover  I   Her  lover  I 


She,  the  lowly  daughter  of  John  Harding,  the 
promised  bride  of  Leonard  Dacre,  the  guiding 
star  of  her  thoughts,  the  hero  of  her  early  dreams. 
Gertrude's  heart  did  not  seem  large  enough  to 
contain  the  huge  amount  ofits  present  happiness ; 
and  as  she  hung  upon  the  low-breathing  voice  of 
Leonard,  she  seemed  better  to  believe  its  passion- 
ate vows  the  more  frequently  that  they  were 
repeated.  There  is  something  sad,  though,  even 
in  an  excess  of  happiness  ;  and  as  Gertrude 
looked  up  to  the  starry  sky  the  tears  stole  iota 
her  eyes.  The  magnitude  even  of  her  bliss  made 
her  tremble  for  its  duration,  and  the  bright  skies 
reminded  her  of  brighter  worlds.  Was  not  such 
hapr)iness  as  hers  better  fitted  to  those  worlds 
than  this  ?  There  was  a  holiness  of  sorrow  in 
the  thought,  and  in  timid  accents  did  Gertrude 
impart  it  to  her  lover. 

•'And  thou,"  replied  Leonard  Dacre,  "who 
canst  shame  man  in  his  boasted  courage  and 
endurance,  and  surpassest  woman  in  all  the 
tender  virtues  of  her  sex,  my  gentle,  my  exalted 
love,  mayst  not  thou  hope  for  heavenly  happiness 
on  earth— that  earth  which  thou  dost  grace  with 
the  fair  attributes  of  heaven  ?  Dim  not  then  with 
tears,  even  oftendemess,  the  young  May  momiog 
of  our  joy." 

"Be  not  thou,"  answered  Gertrude,  " amon£^ 
the  list  of  those  fair  ones  who  would  corrupt  my 
foolish  heart;  for,  in  sooth,  that  which  thou 
swearest  I  cannot  choose  but  believe." 

"  Believe,  then,"  replied  Leonard  Dacre,  "that 
the  heart,  dearest,  can  bear  with  happiness  no 
less  than  with  sorrow." 

By  the  time  that  they  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  glen,  a  faint  streak  in  the  east  betokened 
the  approach  of  morning.  Lord  Dacre  had 
declared  to  Gertrude  his  design  of  conveying  her 
to  his  castle  of  Rockliffe,  which  was  but  five 
miles  distantfrom  Carlisle.  In  this  castle  he  said 
she  might  again  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the 
gentle  Blanche  Norton,  who,  with  her  husband 
and  his  brothers,  were  residingthere.  Anxiously, 
too,  now  that  the  tumult  m  her  feelings  had 
somewhat  subsided,  did  Gertrude  enquire  thefote 
of  the  two  earls. 

"Alas  I  "  answered  Leonard,  "  in  spite  of  my 
entreaties  they  resolved,  without  another  struggle, 
to  yield  to  the  power  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  day 
after  that  on  which  you  were  torn  from  the  com- 
pany of  Mistress  Blanche,  did  they  flee  with 
their  wives  and  Father  Cuthbert  into  Scotland. 
There  are  many  true'  sprits  and  but  few  traitors- 
among  the  brave  clans  of  the  Scottish  border ; 
and  heaven  grantournoble  fiiendsmeet  onlywitb 
the  first." 

"Heaven  iodeedgrant  it  I  "  replied  Gertrude. 
"  But  I  pray  you,  dear  and  noblei  lord,  if  any 
portion  of  success  crown  your  dngle  and  gallant 
endeavour,  will  they  still  lurk  as  exiles  to  the  land 
of  their  birth?" 

"  I  do  hope,  mine  own  love,"  answered  Leonard 
Dacre,  "  to  show  them  yet  how  much  may  be  done 
by  a  distermined  few.  Power  is  as  muca  won  by 
a  moral  as  by  a  physical  force.  Could  we  de£eat 
only  a  portion  of  Elizabeth's  armies,  ^e  coura^ 
of  the  Catholics  would  grow  with  a  decrease  of  ita 
necessity  I  for,  alas,  alas,  too  prone  are  they  to- 
regard  rather  the  danger  which  may  result  from  a 
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ooble  resistance  to  the  principles  of  injustice,  than 
the  low  debasing  'tyrannies  which  will  more  effi- 
ciently crush  them  the  longer  they  are  endured." 

Now  too  Gertrude  found  that  on  the  day  before 
only.  Lord  Dacre  had  received  by  the  hand  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary  another 
hastily  written  epistle  from  Vitelli,  anoouncing 
the  immediate  departure  of  that  Italian  from 
London — a  measure  into  which,  he  said,  that  he 
was  hurried  by  the  insolence  of  the  queen  and  her 
ministers.  Considerable  doubts  too  did  Vitelli 
express  of  the  fidelity  ofhis  own  secretary,  Mancini, 
and  something  did  he  mention  of  a  silver  crucifix. 
At  the  name  of  the  crucifix,  Gertrude  spoke  of 
that  which  she  had  seen  in  the  house  of  the 
ambassador  ;  and  Lord  Dacre  concluded  with 
herself  that  the  scroll  which  it  contained,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  had, 
fatally  for  him  who  was  concerned  in  it.  developed 
the  plot  tor  Mary's  deliverance ;  and  that  this 
unhappy  person  was  the  same  whom  Lord  Dacre 
had  beheld,  emerge  from  the  ditch,  and  who  had 
rescued  G^trude  in  the  vault,  they  were  also 
satisfied.  Neither  did  they  doubt  that  Leicester 
vras-coDsected  with  this  discovery,  for  he  indeed 
had  been  the  assailant  of  Gertrude  in  the  gallery 
of  Vitelli's  house.  The  futile  attempt  of  Lord 
Dacre'himself  to  liberate  the  unhappy  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  had  already  detailed  to  Gertrude. 

They  had  for  some  time  quitted  the  glen,  and 
were  traversing  that  broken  rocky  road  through 
which  Gertmde  had  been  during  the  preceding 
week  conducted  by  Euphrasia.  The  morning  was 
now  beginning  fairly  to  break ;  one  by  one  the 
bright  stats  poled  and  disappeared,  the  sharp 
wind,  however,  still  continued  to  blow.and  as  the 
day  slowly  spread  over  the  horizon,  the  wild 
landscape  -  uliieh  surrounded  the  travellers — 
wooded  kooU  and  sf^antered  pinnacle,  dark 
boiUew  and  wildly  spreadmg  wood— appeared 
invested  in  one  lovely  robe  of  white.  The  last 
shoaur  of  hail  sHll  lay  in  frozen  heaps  upon  the 
shttMag  bosom  of  the  rocks  ;  and  the  green  moss 
andimany-colonTed  licheits,  the  fragile  delicate 
birch,  the  richly  verdant  holly  and  arbutus,  the 
knotted  branches  of  the  venerable  oak,  and  the 
evergreen  €r  were  alike  hung  with  a  glittering 
garmeat  of  hoar  frost.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  firost,  beheld  through  the  long 
vista  .  of  rocks  oo  which  the  trees  and  shrubs 
spaskled  with  more  than  a  silvery  lustre  ;  a  light 
transparent  mist,  too,  floating  among  the  hollows 
audbetweea  the  bi^s  of  the  trees,  incceased,  by 
partly  veilii^,  the  charm  of  the  scene ;  while  cold 
and  .  dull,  tlumgh  striking  in  its  contrast,  spread 
the  wintry  sky,  with  one  lingering  star  sluning 
sweetly:amid  its  grey  depths.  Lord  Dacre  and 
hts:£a.ir  companion  had  nearly  reached  that  point 
of  thej  road  which  diverged  from  amid  the  rocks 
and  cataracts  to  that  more  level  and  wooded 
ground,  where  Gertrude  had  thought  that  she 
haddiscemed  thetowersof  a  monastery  or  castle. 
It. was  then  thathex  quick  and  anxious  ear  cai^ht 
th«i  distant  sound  of  horses'  boofe  borne  upon  the 
breeEc.  Thei£arl  of  Leicester  was  imaiediatcly 
preaentto  her  mindvand -nith  a  countenance  &1II 
of  tenor  she  turned  to  Lord  Dacre,  and  besought 
hanto.ooadnct  jiertta  sonse  place  of  ccmoealment. 
''*-Be.  mak  ao  aiuBcd,  mtne  ow»«weet  kwe  ! " 


said  Leonard.  "  They  who  approach  may  indeed 
be  Leicester  with  some  of  the  creatures  of  his 
villainy,  but  flinch  you  not  for  that,  X  trill  take  a 
road  which  shall  preclude  the  chance  even  of  a 
meeting." 

Lord  Dacre  hereupon  turned  his  horse's  head 
from  the  path'  which  he  had  been  lately  pursuing, 
into  a  narrow  ravine  which  ran  for  some  way 
amid  barren  and  precipitous  rocks;  suddenly  the 
ground  changed  its  character,  the  eminences 
grew  less  abrupt  and  sterile,  till  on  either  side  of 
the  travellers  rose  gentle  swelling  hills,  clothed 
even  to  their  summits  with  woods.  Still  as  they 
advanced  the  woods  thtckened,  and  the  eminences 
stretched  into  the  distance,  till  Gertmde  found 
herself  travelling  in  a  valley  where  the  multitude 
of  trees  bestowed  all  the  grace  of  forest  scenery. 
Now  too,  as  the  sun  rose  red-  as  torch  light  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  horicon,.  and  flung  his  rajra 
athwart  the  vallar.  now  it  was  that  the  chill 
splendours  of  the  aost  were  pre-emintnt.  Oak, 
and  beech,  and  taaseled  hasel  copse  wore  the 
same  radiant  robe ;  clumps  and  canopies  of  white 
and  dazzling  boughs  were  tinged  by  the  lurid 
sunbeam  with  such  a  faint  and  lovely  ^nk  as 
blushes  on  the  many-coloured  opal ;  while  if  here 
and  there  the  rime  had  melted  from  the  clustered 
berries,  or  verdant  wreathes  of  the  holly  bush, 
they  did  but  make  more  beantihil  by  contrast  the 
twisted  branches  anddelicate  tendrils  «iiich«eie 
still  invested  in  its  sparkling  crust. 

Ever  and  anon  too,  as  our  travelers  passed 
throught  this  valley,  Gertrude  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  river  that  flowed  at  its  foot.  Some  way 
further   did   they  proceed,    when   a  sudden 

Siening discovered  to  her,  risisgidiin  and  dark, 
e  ruins  of  an  ancient-  monastery.  Spoliation, 
rather  than  time,  seened  to  have  been  die 
destruction  of  that  venerable  pile ;  for  in  the 
lancet-sh^ed  windows  yet  glittered  some  rem- 
nants of  stained  glass,  and  the  slender  shafts 
between  those  windows  had  in  more  than  one 
place  been  rudrfy  shivered. 

Lord  Dacre  now  reined  in  his  horse,  and  said— 
"Will  it  not  seem  meet  to  ray  gentle  Gertmde 
to  plead  for  our  Lady's  grace  amid  the  ruins  of 
Lanercost  ?" 

"Aye,  dear  Lord,"  answered  Gertrude,  "and 
believe  I  estimate  that  feeling  vht^  has  con- 
ducted me  here." 

Hereupon  Lord  Dacre,  dismounting,  lifted  the 
maiden  from  her  horse,  and  tethering  both 
animals  to  a  tree,  he  took  her  hand  to  wad  her 
towards  the  ruined  chancel  of  the  church.  At 
that  moment  the  figure  of  a  man,  somewhat  bent 
bya^,  issned  from  a  oopse  at  a  little  distance. 
He  immediately  peroeived  Lord  Dacre  and  bis 
companion,  and  quickened  his  step  to  as  wkIi 
speed  perhaps  as  nis  years  and  invrntties  midd 
permit;  but  Lord  Doere,  still  IwldingGertruie  by 
the  hand,  advanced  to  meet  turn.  Nothing  could 
be  more  tou<d»ng  or  venerable  than  the  appetf* 
ance  of  this  old  -man ;  a  few  locks  of.  ban:,  as 
white  as  silver,  hung  about  his  brow,  faiirface,  tbe 
outline  of  vdiicb  was 'finev  bad  long  been-wasted 
andmade^palebvyeacBand  austerities ;  hisfi^^, 
\(bicfa  had  beentalL,  ttOw;dn>epedaonBicheraOTm 
tbeshouldenf  and  tUs  gamrent  was  a  lMirit  oCdw 
coancet  seige,-  tisteoM  by  a  girdle^  mpid<the 
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waist,  la  his  thin  hands  he  held  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  which  he  had  been  apparently  collecting 
in  the  coppice.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  poverty 
of  his  appearance,  there  was  an  air  of  serenity,  a 
soft  of  superiority  to  sufiering  in  the  aged,  but 
calm  aspect  of  tne  old  man,  which  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  Gertrude. 

"Saen  yon,  mrson,"  he  said,  as  Lord  Dacre 
approached,  *'  what  unwonted  fortune  at  this  time 
pocures  us  your  presence  ?  " 

"Good  Father  Alban,"  repHed  Leonard,  "I 
bri&^wtth  me  a  young  maid  who  has  done  and 
suffered  much  in  "the  right  cause,  yield  her  this 
reward,  to  hear  a  Mass  in  the  crypt  of  Lanercost, 
and  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Canons  of  S. 
Austin." 

"That  noble  Dacre,"  said  the  old  monk,  "is 
but  a  slight  grace  for  you  to  demand,  and  one 
which  overpays  itself  in  the  bestowal.  If  this 
damselbave  indeed  laboured  in  the  cause  of  our 
snSeiiag  faith,  she  is  but  poorly  paid  by  the 
varmest  blessings  of  the  last  Prior  of  Lanercost." 

Gecfrade  bent  her  head  to  the  murmured  bene- 
ScHonof  the  ill-fated  prior,  and  he  then  led  the 
vay  towards  thechurch.  Ah,  how  sorrowfully  and 
iodignantly  did  her  heart  swell  as  she  looked 
npOQ  that  ruioed  temple  of  her  religion,  the  grace- 
mi  pcHDted  arch  rising  solitary  in  mid-air,  and 
gnss  growing  amongst  the  stones  beneath  its 
span,  the  tal)  columns  garlanded  with  ivy  or  prone 
upon  the  ground,  half  hidden  by  the  nettles  and 
nightriiade ;  while  the  altar  had  been  torn  down, 
asdthe  sculptured  form  of  the  saint  hurled  from 
ilBcano^ed  niche.  Father  Alban  paused  as  he 
led  ihewa)  among  the  grey  ruins,  and  turning  to 
his  companions  he  said  : 

^"Oor  good  brother  Basil  is  to  say  Mass  for  a 
sick  Granger,  whom  we  found  almost  dying  in  the 
voodslastnigi.t.  Of  our  faith  he  is,  and  a  severe 
nffeier  from  the  cruel  vengeance  of  her  whom  the 
divioe  wrath  has  decreed  as  the  ruler  of  these 
realms.  Will  it  please  you,  my  dear  lord,  and 
this  pious  maiden,  to  think  of  the  unhappy 
stranger  in  your  prayers." 

"A  sufferer  of  the  queen's  vengeance  and  a 
stranger!"  exclaimed  Gertrude.  "  I  pray  3*ou 
good  father,  comes  he  from  I-xiAdon  ?" 

"Efen  so,  as  I  believe  damsel,"  answered 
Pathw  Alban.  "  Alas,  I  fear  he  is  sick  unto 
death,  hut  his  speech  is  for  ever  of  his  daughter. 

To  Gertrude  the  idea  of  her  father  was 
alme  present,  and  she  now  pleaded  in  the  most 
euneat  terms  for  permission  to  see  this  sick 
■tanger. 

"My  daughter,"  repliedthe monk,  "your  wish 
duBbe  soon  granted.  I  will  hope  thou  mayest 
not  find  thy  father  in  the  unhappy  stranger ;  but 
the  prayer  of  youth  is  fervent,  and  its  face  is 
pleasant  near  the  sick  couch." 

As  he  spoke  thus  the  prior  approached  a  i>or- 
tioB  of  the  ruins  among  which  a  cluster  of  high 
bushes  had  grown  up,  not  perhaps  by  a  mere 
chance.  One  of  these -bushes  he  pushed  aside, 
and  then  discovered  several  stone  steps,  at  the- 
bottom  of  which  aj^ared  a  low-browed  arched 
w trance,  apparently  leading  to  the  Abbey  vaults. 

these  stsps'he  summoned  Lord  Dacre  and 
*^cnnide ;  aad  oa  'passing  the  aroh  th^  found 
">n)selves  in  a  long,  low  passage.   SoMfr  little' 
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way  from  the  entrance  a  pale  light  issued 
apparently  from  a  niche  in  the  wall.  When  they 
arrived  at  this  niche,  Gertrude  and  Lord  Dacre 
perceived  a  rude  pedestal  or  altar,  on  which  stood 
a  little  stone  figure  of  S.  Austin,  the  original 
patron  of  the  abbiey.  Before  this  figure  burned 
an  iron  lamp,  which  Father  Alban  took  from  the 
chain  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  light  his 
companions  through  those  murky  passages,  which 
habit  would  have  enabled  htm  to  thread  alone 
without  its  assistance. 

They  then  proceeded,  Lord  Dacre  endeavour- 
ing by  the  way  to  whisper  comfort  to  Gertrude, 
whose  fears  suggested  that  the  sick  stranger  could 
be  no  other  than  her  father. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Some  way  did  Father  Albao  lead  his  com- 
panions among  the  vaults,  till  he  arrived  at  one 
which  he  and  his  two  poor  brethren— the  sad 
remnant  of  the  once  large  and  happy  community 
—had  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling.  Here  they  were 
supported  principally  by  such  game  and  fish  as 
asthey  could  catch  in  the  woods  and  in  the  river. 
Fuel,  too,  they  collected  in  the  woods  about  the 
Abbey ;  and  such  a  smalf  portion  of  bread  and 
other  necessaries  as  were  needful  to  their  slender 
wants  they  procured  by  the  sale  of  rush-baskets, 
which  part  of  their  time  was  employed  in  weaving, 
and  which  were  sold  for  them  at  Carlisle  by  a 
peasant  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  what  had 
once  been  the  Abbey  lands.  This  man  too,  yet 
adhering  to  the  ancient  faith,  often  indeed  took  a 
portion  from  his  own  little  store  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  fathers,  whose  retreat  he 
kept  most  carefully  and  faith^Uy  concealed. 
Latterly,  indeed,  the  existence  of  those  three  poor 
monks,  had  become  known  to  Lord  Dacre,  and 
with  tears  of  gratitude  did  they  receive  from  his 
hands  an  amount  of  gold  which  he,  in  bestowing 
it,  considered  a  small  one,  but  which  they 
declared  m>uld  support  with  comparative  luxuries 
the  little  remnant  of  their  days. 

The  Iw  door  of  the  vault,  which  Father  Alban 
now  opened,  creaked  heavily  on  it  hinges,  and  the 
faint  voice  of  the  invalid  stranger,  enquiring  who 
was  there,  was  not  heard  except  by  the  good 
brother  Hilary,  who  sat  by  his  couch,  and  who, 
stooping  to  catch  the  sick  man's  words,  screened 
his  person  for  a  moment  from  the  anxious  gaze  of 
Gertmde.  This  vault  which  she  now  entered 
literally,  merited  that  name— the  flooring  was  of 
the  cold  earth,  and  the  ribbed  arches-  which 
extended  over  it  were,  like  the  walls,  of  stone. 
The  red  smoky  flame  issuing  from  an  iron  lamp 
which  hung  from  the  centre  arch  threw  a  dingy 
light  on  the  surrounding  objects.  A  small  oaken 
table  there  was,  and  two  or  three  joint-stools, 
with  a  few  cooking  utensils  .pilediaone.  oomer; 
the  fire,  which  the.  monks  were  accustomed  to 
kindle  upon  a  broiaid  iron  plate,  they  "bad  been 
obliged  .to  extioguish,  for  as  there  was  no  outlet 
for  smoke  butby  a  narrow  gTaling.in  the  wall, 
and  by  the  .  door-way.  it  had  too.  much,  incom 
roodedtt^  poor-sick  stiangec. 
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SWAN-HOPPING. 


N  this  country  the  swan  has  long  been 
considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  care  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  stealing  or  spoiling  its 
eggs,  was  punishable  by  statute.  It 
is  a  royal  bird,  and  by  a  statute  of  Edward  IV., 
no  person,  other  than  the  son  of  a  king,  could 
have  a  swan-roark,  or  "game  of  swans," 
volatus  cygnarum,  unless  he  possessed  a  free- 
hold of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  marks. 
£s-  6s.  8d.  of  our  present  money. 

The  Thames  still  bears  on  its  bosom  a  great 
number  of  swans,  although  it  is  sadly  reduced. 
The  quedn  and  the  city  companies  of  the  Dyers 
and  Vintners,  are  at  present  the  largest  swan- 
owners  on  this  river.  When  numbered  In  1841, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  tlurty-two  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  one  hundred  and  five,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dyers,  and  one  hundred  of  the 
^^ntDeT8.  In  the  good  old  times,  the  Vintners 
alone  reckoned  five  hundred  as  their  share. 

The  swan-mark  is^cut  upon  the  upper  mandible 
of  the  bird,  and  consists  of  certain  figures  deno- 
ting ita  ownership.  Queen  Victoria's  mark,  and 
it  was  that  of  the  Last  three  kings,  is  composed 
of  five  open,  rather  long,  ovals,  pointed  at  each 
extremity.  Two  cuts,  or  nicks,  m  the  form  of  a 
V,  placed  longitudinally  on  the  bill,  form  the 
Vintner's  mark,  and  form  the  double-nicked 
swans—the  swans  with  two  nicks,  which  grace 
our  sign  boards. 

It  is  to  renew  and  repair  their  marks  and  cut 
them  upon  the  bills  of  the  young  birds,  that  the 
markers  .of  the  royal  birds,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  companies  above  mentioned,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  every  August,  ^0  "  swan-upping,"  or 
"swan-hopping,"  accordmg  to  the  corrupted 
term  ;  when  the  "  swan-uppers  "  catch  the  swans 
and  take  them  up  for  inspection  and  notation. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  swan  came  to  be  held 
in  such  high  estimation  by  our  ancestors.  It  is  a 
bird  pleasant  to  look  upon  certainly,  "beautiful 
exceedingly,"  00  doubt,  but  still  this  will  hardly 
account  for  its  being  hedged  in  by  penal  statutes. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  cause  lay  deeper — 
it  lay  in  that  omnipotent  agent,  the  stomach. 

From  a  very  early  date  the  bird  has  held  a 
high  place  at  feasts.  It  shone  forth  ^:reaUy  at 
the  ancient  British  festival,  when  the  pnest  spoke 
his  benison  over : 

CapoB,  btnB-ihftw  nd  ma«, 
AndprioMl]'  pwcocki  cilded  train. 
And  o'u  the  bou*!  bead,  gan>Uh«d  bimv* 
And  ^nat  from  S.  Uai|*a  wata. 

At  the  "intronization"  of  George  Neville, 
Archbishop  of  York,  four  hundred  sirans  vere 
among  the  "goodly  provi^on"  made  for  the 
same ;  there  were  the  same  number  of  "  heron- 
shaws,"  and  two  hundred  and  four  cranes;  the 
same  number  of  bitterns  and  a  thousand  egrettes, 
with  oxen,  "wylde  bulles/'  "muttons," 
"piggeB,"  "conyw,"  "stegges,"  "buck,*'  and 
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"  roes " ;  porporses  and  seals,  only  tvdve, 
"  fessanntes,"  and  other  game  in  abundance, 
and  a  wilderness  of  sweets.  What  appetites  oui 
ancestors  must  have  had  I  And  all  tbii;  they  got 
through  without  the  use  of  a  single  fork;  for 
forks  were  not  brought  from  Italy  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  and  then  these  innocent  conveniences 
were  preached  against  as  sinful  iuoovations,  show-  \ 
ing  that  people  were  becoming  ashamed  to  toudi 
God's  creatures  with  their  fingers. 

The  swan  can  defend  his  own ;  in  rivers  they  have 
their  own  districts,  and  if  one  swan  trespasses  on 
the  domains  of  another,  woe  to  the  weaker  vessel. 
Black  swans  have  more  than  once  &IIen  a 
victim  to  the  prowess  of  their  white  neighbours ; 
there  was  one  in  the  Regents  Park  that  was  set 
upon  by  two  white  neighbours,  one  of 
which  seized  him  by  the  neck  and  shook 
him  so  violently  and  fatally  that  he  died  almost 
on  the  spot,  while  the  conquerors  rowed  up 
and  down  with  arched  wings  and  feathers 
erect  in  all  the  pride  of  victory. 

Mr.  Brodrip,  a  close  observer  of  birds,  gives  1 
an  interesting  account  of  a  scene  tn  which  swans! 
were  the  personals,  which  he  chanced  to  wit- 
ness. 

"  On  one  of  these  expeditions  not  long  ago," 
he  says,  "  we  observed  below-deck,  just  as  a 
thunder  storm  was  coming  on,  a  pair  of  swans 
with  seven  young  ones.  There  was  sometliiDg 
going  on.  The  young  were  collected  betweenthe 
parents,  and  the  whole'  party  pushed  up  the 
stream.  Three  of  the  young  ones  mounted  00 , 
the  back  of  the  mother,  who  elevated  her  wings 
to  receive  them ;  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  hei 
plumes,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  gray 
down  of  the  little  creatures,  and  there  was  a 
scared  appearance  about  the  whole  party.  The 
cause  was  soon  manifest. 

"A  magnificent  swan  came  ploughing  up  the 
water,  indignant  at  a  trespass  on  his  domain- 
The  family  hurried  on,  and  in  their  haste  one  of 
the  young  ones  slipped  off  its  mother's  back. 
There  was  distress  I   A  weakling  was  left  behind 
in  the  wake  of  its  fiather,  and  vAUe  it  scrambled  | 
along  uttered  shrill  cries  as  the  enemy  advanced. 
Up  came  the  mighty  bird,  and  then  the  father, 
his  inferior  in  size  and  strength,  turned  to  med 
him,  while  the  little  family,  huddled  close  to  the 
mother,  made  haste  to  escape  up  the  river.  The  | 
young  father  threw  back  his  head  between  bis : 
arched  wings  and  confronted  the  giant.  Theyi 
then  kept  sailing  backwards    and   forwards,  I 
against  the  stream  like  two  warriors,  and  the 
watchfiil  turns  of  their  graceful  necks  and  bodies, 
as  each  tried  to  take  the  other  at  advantage, 
was  a  sight  to  see.   We  thought  at  last  thw 
would  do  tattle ;  for  each  of  the  rivals  elevatw , 
himself  on  the  water  and  made  show  of  combat. 
But  by  this  time  the  fomily,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  affectionate  mother  were  safe,  and 
elder  swan  seemed  to  think  that  the  b^ter  (Nft 
of  valour  was  discretion  as  he  had  driven  thein 
trudors  from  his  rOTalty.   So  they  parted. 
young  one  rejoined  the  mother  of  his  family  w 
the  old  one  rubbed  his  neck  on  his  wiog^,  aod 
dived,  then  dropped  down  stream  again,  evtdentljr  1 
omforting  himself  that  he  had  given  the  tres- 
causer  a  lesson." 
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"  '  tWFATHOMABLE,  UKB  YOUR  HEART,  BERTINA.'  " 


^t  Jfisbtrfoift'a  jffsuafeter;  or,  ©fee  ilofatr  ai  tfet  Jflflth, 

 «  — 


CHAPTER  11. 

InflBE  monuDg  mist  rested  upon  the  waters 
HH  of  the  lake,  the  peaks  of  the  mountains 
kx^ted  as  if  buitt  upon  clouds,  so  thick 
Tapour  which  hid  the  lower  part  of 
*''^>  lUle  as  the  sun  rose,  a  crimsoa  light 
"^^UMd  over  the  lofbr  summits  which  were  above 

IL 

6io 


The  country  had  hardly  emerged  firom  its 
twilight  when  a  pretty  rustic  carriage  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  fisherman's  cottage. 

"You  have  lovely  weather  for  your  journey, 
mother,"  said  a  young  woman  who  came  from 
the  house  with  her  husband,  addressing  the  old 
woman  who  in  her  festive  garments  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  carriage. 

"  Usbeth  is  right,  everytlung  promises  well,  ' 
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said  Emest,  "  Look  how  heavy  the  dew  is  upon 
the  grass  and  the  mist  remains  hanging  over  the 
woods." 

"The weather  always  favours  me/'  said  the 
old  matron  with  a  smile,  as  with  the 
hel^  of  her  daughter-in-law,  she  enterad  the 
vehicle,  while  Ernest  took  care  of  the  yoang 

Bertina. 

"  Take  care  of  our  mother,"  he  said,  "never 
leave  her  out  of  your  sight  and  bring  her  safe 
home  again." 

His  fair  young  sisternodded  assent,  and  while 
she  stood  before  him  with  her  maiden  freshness 
in  the  picturesque  costume  of  her  country,  her 
kerchief  laid  in  even  folds,  her  gotdcn-brown 
hair  gathered  into  a  crown  upon  her  head  and 
shadowed  by  her  straw  hat  there  was  such  a 
charm  about  her,  such  a  joyous  smile  in  her  large 
dark  eyes,  that  the  thoughtful  young  man  could 
not  forbear  a  last  warning, 

"  J  will  not  believe,"  he  said  while  his  wife 
was  taking  leave  of  the  old  woman,  "that  you 
will  forget  our  old  mother  in  your  love  for  the 
dance,  when  you  are  among  the  young  lads." 

The  sunny  smile  which  played  about  the  lips  of 
the  girl  suddenly  vanished,  a  deep  blush  sufiFused 
her  cheeks,  and  her  soft  eyes  sparkled;  "I 
trouble  myself  very  little  about  the  young  men," 
she  said  with  some  warmth,  "and  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  care  much  for  dancing.  AH  that  I  shall 
enjoy  is  the  journey  and  the  pleasure  that  it  will 
be  to  see  something  of  the  world.  You  know  how 
much  1  have  longed  to  visit  the  Tyrol.  Do  not 
be  afraid  Ernie,"  she  added,  striving  against  her 
excitement,  vnth  a  sn-eet  smile,  "your  mother 
will  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  if  you  were  with 
her." 

"  That  is  right,  Bertina,"  replied  her  brother ; 
"  be  cautious  and  do  not  let  yourself  be  made  a 
fool  of  by  the  lads." 

The  maiden  spranginto  the  carriage,  and  while 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  alpine  summits- spark- 
ling in  the  rays  of  the  morning,  mother  and  son 
took  leave  of  each  other.  They  rolled  along  the 
mountain  road  under  the  guidance  of  a  clever 
young  lad. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  mother  and  daughter 
waved  a  last  farewell  to  Emest,  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
Then  he  turned  away  from  the  house  which  his 
wife  had  already  entered  towards  the  fishing 
sheds. 

Two  fisherman,  and  old  and  a  young  one,  stout, 
broadshouldered  fishers,  with  a  remarkable  deve- 
lopment  of  muscle,  were  dragging  the  heavy 
ground  nets  towards  the  lake,  and  Ernest  came 
j  ust  in  time  to  raise  the  part  dragging  on  the  ground 
on  to  his  shoulders.  Going  up  to  their  knees 
into  the  water  the  three  men  unloosed  two  heav-y 
boats  from  the  tree  to  which  they  were  moored, 
Ernest  entered  one,  the  two  men  the  other,  and 
now  they  divided  the  vast  net  between  the  two 
boats  and  placed  it  in  order  to  do  its  work  when 
required. 

U^on  a  sign  ftom  the  master  the  two  boats, 
keying  near  each  other,  went  out  upon  the 
waters  ;  when  .near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  onto 
of  the  boats  made  a  great  circle,  and  rowed<  still 
further  out.   Then  the  net,  weighted  with,  great 


weights,  went  slowly  over  the  sides  of  the  two  boats 
describing  a  half  circle,  indicated  by  floating 
corks.  V^th  slower  strokes  of  the  oar 'the  men 
kept  out  in  the  open  water,  then  they  approached 
each  other,  taking  care  to  keep  the  nets  stretched 
tight.  Caught  in  the  snare,  the  glittering  fish 
swam  about  in  the  attempt  to  escape,  and  while 
two  of  the  men  held  the  nets,  the  rJiird  tried  to 
remove  their  booty  into  the  boats.  Every  fresh' 
attempt  brought  a  great  number  of  these 
inhabitants  of  the  lake  to  light.  The  little  craft 
were  almost  laden,  when  all  at  once 
the  two  men  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  nets 
on  their  side,  so  heavy  was  the  haul,  which  they 
had  obtained. 

The  elder  man  nodded  well  pleased  to  his 
young  comrade. 

"This  1  call  a  catch,  Fritz,"  he  said. 

The  two  men  awaited  with  anxious  expectatioD 
what  they  should  bring  up  from  the  deep  while 
they  endeavoured  with  all  theirstrength  to  raise  the 
net ;  then  they  drew  back  in  terror,  for  the  arm 
of  a  man  was  seen  between  the  meshes. 

"This  is  no  very  good  catch!"  murmured 
Mark. 

"Holy  Feter,  a  dead  man  !  "  cried  Fritz,  as 
stiffened  by  terror  he  ceased  to  pull  at  the  net. 

The  master  soon  observed  from  his  boat  that 
something  unusuil  had  happened  to  his  men. 
He  made  signs  and  called  to  them  that  they 
should  put  out  all  their  strength,  and  the 
mysterious  burden  was  soon  raised.  It  was  a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  townsman. 

".This  is  a  victim  of  the  stwrn,"  said  Emest 
to  the  men.   "  Place  him  in  the  boat." 

"  Mark,  you  must  take  him  out,  I  will  not 
touch  him,"  cried  the  yoimgor  man  to  his  com- 
panion with  a  shudder.    "I  will  hold  the  net." 

The  elder  man  made  no  objection. 

"  You  cannot  do  it  you  coward  I  "  he  said,  as 
he  raised  the  corpse  from  which  Fritz,  drew 
timidly  back,  and  holding  it  with  a  firm  grasp 
moved  it  over  the  edge  into  the  boat. 

Heheldtbe  hand  of  the  dead-man,  and  just  as  he 
drew  the  corpse  nearer  to  him  he*elt  a  ring  which 
was  on  one  of  the  fin^rs  slip  off  into  his  own 
palm.  With  an  enquiring  look  at  his  terrified 
young  companion  he  concealed  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  deserved  it,"  he  thought, 
as  with  some  difficulty  he  arranged  the  deadbody. 
in  the  boat,  for  the  young  map  had  drawn  back 
to  the  further  end  of  it  and  gave  no  help. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  how  the  drowning 
man  had  stretched  out  his  arm  to  heaven  as  if  in 
prayer,  how  his  hair  spriokled  with  gray,  was 
tossed  from  his  white  face,  and  how  the  pitiless 
waves  had  sported  with  the  inanimate  body  as  if 
they  would  not  leave  it  in  peace. 

With  this  sad  event  the  fishing  came  to  an  end. 
Ernest  hastily  gathered  up  the  remainder  of  the 
nets.  ' '  Then  the  boat  we  found  yesterday  wa«A0t 
empty,  some  one  must  have  ventured  upooothe 
water  in  that  fearful  storm,"  he  said  aft;bei 
looked  at  the  drowoed  man.  "Poor  ;fel}bvl 
What  could  drive  youtosudi^an  act.  and.  who 
are  those  who  mourn  for  you  i^"  The  face.c^  the 
young  man  became  very  serious  as  he  stretdied 
out  his  right  hand  towards  the  dmd  men  and 
added  in  a  voice  of  emotion :  "  Eternal  rest  give 
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to  hini  oh  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shioe  I 
upoo  him." 

Poor  Fritz  had  iovoluntarUy  uncovered  his 
head  as  his  niaiiter  spoke  these  words,  while 
Mark  seized  his  oar. 

The  boat  moved  slowly  as  the  rowers  silently 
divided  the  waves  and  the  solemn  expression  of 
their  Cuxs  proved  to  their  expectant  families  that 
their  retsm  hove  was  no  joyful  one.  However 
succesrfiil  the  fishing  mig^t  have  been,  -Ernest 
had  little  pleasure  m  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pleatiiul  draught  had  been  stored  away  in  chests 
and  barrels,  he  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to  make 
tbe  necessary  arrangements  with  the  magistrate 
and  the  priest. 

The  sad  news  soon  spread  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  boats  wich  curious  people  came  in 
from  all  sides,  but  no  one  who  saw  the  body 
could  recognize  the  unfortunate  man  or  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  him.  Only  the  landlady  of  ihe 
house  was  quite  certain  that  he  was  the  man 
who  had  yesterday  so  urgently  desired  a  boat  to 
carry  him  across  the  lake. 

Neither  the  enquines  exacted  by  the  law,  nor 
the  strictest  examination  of  the  clothes  and  linen 
of  the  deceased,  j^ave  any  information,  nor  did  a 
memorandum  book  and  a  purse  with  a  few  coins, 
throw  any  light  upon  his  name  and  condition. 
Xbe  general  opinion  was  that  he  was  a  tourist 
who  unaware  of  the  danger  there  was  in  cross- 
ing that  stormy  and  deceitful  water,  had  in  his 
foolhardy  boldness  found  a  grave  beneath  it. 

Two  days  later,  before  the  old  fish-matron  and 
Beitiflahad  returned  from  Inspruck  a  mound  of 
earth  was  to  be  seen  behind  the  little  church, 
oversJiadowed  by  a  mighty  pine  tree,  under  which 
'ay  the  remains  of  the  drowned  man  whom  no  one 
catne  to  enquire  after  and  no  one  lamented. 

"  Farewell  fair  maid  of  the  lake,"  said  one  of 
young  alpine  wanderers-  whom  Bertina  one  morn- 
iog  a  few  days  later  had  ferried  over  to  Urfeld, 
as  he  sprung-  ashore  just  opposite  the  village  inn, 
"The  Hunters." 

"Sahiteyoormolherforus,"  said  another  with  a 
vaveoftbehand  as  he  followed  the  other  into 
the  hoose. 

"Come  to  us  again  next  year!  "  called  the 
maiden  after  them,  and  was  placing  her  oar 
against  the  bank  in  order  to  push  off  the  boat  at 
M«,  when  she  heard  a  loud  cry  of:  "  Halt  I  " 
from  the  neighbouring  thicket,  and  the  next 
nioment  a  handsome  young  hunter  with  his 
■knapsack  hanging'  by  a  stcap  to  his  back,  sprang 
towards  the  boat. 

^^na,  who  had  become  crimson  on  hearing 
jfie  cry,  pulled  at  her  oars  with  all  her  strength 
0  fscape  this  new  fare ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the 
ithe^Kntsman  had  caught  the  iron  ring  at  tbe 
wd  of  the  boat,  and  with  a  leap  he  stood  by  the 

»  S'**  fairyonng  sailor,  in  tfae  roeking  boat. 

_^ave  I  caught  you,  you ,  wild  lard  of  the 
tkS'"  ™  *  gentle  voice  at  ihe  looked  at 

ine-UwluQ2  riflttRderher  hat.  '<  You  fieeAttmnip 


^ojrMsee  me  at  any  distance  ^Hke  a  timid 
So  it  came  Lrto  my  head  to  ■  take  you  by 
Wwe,  and  now  I  am  hcfe.  dear.  chUd,.  you 
°2JlLr*  *  kmd.  to  meu   I  wishr  to 

S'^^^ow  I  cottld.put^3Rm.lnto  my  kdapsuk  and 


carry  you  home-" 

Joy  shone  in  the  bright  black  eyes  of  the  young 
hunter  during  his  merry  speech,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  evident  distress  and  annoyance  of  the  charm- 
ing fisher-maiden. 

He  placed  his  hand  confidingly  on  her  shoulder. 
"You  look  very  much  as  if  you  would  like  to  dip 
under  the  water  as  a  diver  does  at  the  sight  of  a 
bird  of  prey,"  he  continued  in  a  joking  manner, 
as  he  drew  up  his  slight  figure  to  its  full 
height  and  twisted  his  glossy  moustaches,  "  but 
only  give  one  look  at  me,  dear  Bertina ;  1  do  not 
appear  so  very  frig;htful,  do  I  ?  " 

"  Spare  your  fair  words,"  said  the  girl  as  she 
sank  down  on  the  rower's  bench  in  great  embar- 
rassment. "If  you  go  on  thus  I  will  row  back 
to  the  shore  and  return  home  on  foot." 

"No,  Bertina,  you  shall  not  do  that,"  he  said, 
laughing,  as  he  seized  an  oar. 

"Must  1  speak  seriously?"  she  asked  in  a 
warning  voice,  intending  to  repulso-him. 

The  young  man  sat  down  opposite  to  her  with 
a  darkened  countenance.  He  folded  his  arms 
and  as  if  in  deep  thought  looked  at  the  wonder- 
ful landscape  before  him,  but  his  eyes  very  soon 
again  sought  the  flushed  face  of  the  fair  young 
sailor  which  shehad  turned  away  from  him.  A  trace 
of  quiet  distress  stole  over  the  open  countenance 
of  the  youn^  huntsman  instead  of  the  bold  ex* 
pression  which  generally  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"  Now  we  are  quite  alone,"  he  said  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  softer  tone  of  voice  ;  '*  I  have  been 
longing  for  such  an  opportunity  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  now  you  must  listen  to  me.  Tell  me 
candidly  why  you  avoid  me  as  you  do  ?  Why, 
have  you  no  eyes  for  me  ?  Why  do  you  never 
give  me  a  kind  word?  Strangers  praise  your 
pleasant  manners,  your  pretty  ways  ;  it  is  only  to 
me  that  you  are  so  different.  You  know  how 
dear  you  are  to  me,  how  much  dearer  than  every 
thing  in  the  world,  eventhan^my  owp  life;  that 
Bertma  you  do  not  yet  know." 

"  I  dare  not  know  it,"  murmured  Bertina  so 
softly  that  the  plash  of  the  water  abaost  drowned 
her  words. 

She  divided  the  waves  with  a  strength  to  which* 
her  slight  figure  might  have-  seemed  unequal, 
and  the  little  boat  shot  like  an  arrow  over  the 
glassy  waves. 

"  I  go  to  the  back  of  your  garden  early  in  the 
morning  that  I  may  hear  you  sing,  even  if  1  can- 
not see  you,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Your 
voice  continues  to  sound  in  my  ears  all  day,  and 
I  seem  as  if  I  carried  away  a  piece  of  yoursalf  to 
my  home  in  the  raouatain." 

A  tear  came  to  the  maiden's  eyes. 

"You  had  better  remain  there,"  she  added 
quickly. 

The  tone  of  the  girl's  reply  was  not  harsh,  and 
her  look  seemed  to  show  the  young  hunter  that 
this  slight  demonstration  of  disapproval  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  suit. 

"  Why  an  I  to  remain  up  there?"  he..ariced. 
"  It  is  you  only:  who  entice  me  dow>"intQr  the 
valley,  and  yet  your  hard  heart  would  drive  me 
back.  How  many  hundred  times  have  1  caHrd 
to  you  &Dm-that  height;  and  yon  havewevoraent- 
men  pteasatM.isong  in  return,"  he  sald<  in  a 
mottinnil  vok«r   "Wh«t  do.  want  me-  to  do 
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Bertina  ?  I  have  never  caused  you  any  pain. 
Your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  your  mother  has 
always  been  kind  to  me.  We  have  grown  up  to- 
sfether ;  why  are  you  so  cold  to  me  ?  Be  candid," 
he  said  entreatingly.  "  Do  you  dislike  me  be- 
cause I  am  a  hunter  ?  Tell  me,  Bertina^  that 
we  may  understand  each  other  ?  '* 

With  gentle  impatience  he  drew  nearer  to 
the  maiden,  and  looked  mth  honest  eyes  into 
the  lovely  face  with  its  pure  childlike  expression 
which  was  bending  over  the  moving  waters. 

"Look,  Bertina,"  he  said;  "I  would  this 
moment  throw  my  gun  and  knapsack  into  the 
lake,  if  I  thought  you  disliked  my  occupation." 

The  girl  remained  silent,  and  tried  to  avoid  the 

fenetratiag  look  which  filled  her  with  confusion, 
he  felt  as  if  she  were  under  the  influence  of 
a  mysterious  power  against  which  she  could  not 
contend,  and  very  soon  the  boat  began  to  glide 
less  rapidly  over  the  glassy  waters  than  it  had 
done  before.  The  strokes  became  less  frequent, 
the  head  of  the  fair  pilot  sank  down,  her  breath 
became  shorter,  and  the  boat  went  but  slowly 
forward. 

Sebald  cotdd  not  turn  his  eyea  away  fcom  her. 
His  heart  beat  violently,  he  could  not  rest ;  he 
must  know  how  matters  stood  between  them. 

"  Do  not  look  down  so  gloomily,"  he  said  in  a 
gentle  tremulous  voice  to  the  silent  girl ;  "  only 
look  trustingly  at  me  for  once  with  your  dear 
gazelle's  eyes,  and  I  shall  cry  out  with  a  joy 
that  shall  be  echoed  by  all  the  mountains.  Ber- 
tina," he  continued,  and  his  manner  spoke  his 
sincerity,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  taken 
hy  every  pretty  face.  I  have  never  given  any 
girl  even  a  flower  to  place  in  her  bomce.  You 
are  the  first  who  have  taken  possession  of  my 
heart,  and  there  is  room  for  no  other,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  dearer  to  me  than  you 
are." 

The  girl's  heart  beat  -violently ;  she  felt  that 
the  man  with  his  simple  mind  and  ways,  whose 
true  love  she  was  rejecting,  deserved  her  esteem ; 
that  any  other  maiden  would  have  received  his 
profession  of  affection  with  pride  and  joy.  She 
leh  his  every  word  as  a  reproach,  and  even  if  she 
hardened  her  heart  against  his  ui^nt  entreat- 
ies she  still  could  not  get  rid  of  an  inward  feel- 
ing of  restraint  which  prevented  her  from  giving 
him  a  harsh  refusal.  She  continued  silent  and 
avoided  a  look  at  the  excited  countenance  of  the 
young  hunter,  for  she  felt  the  rays  of  the  eyes 
which  continued  to  rest  upon  her. 

Hope  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  sharp-sighted 
young  man.  He  observed  her  weakness  and 
tried  to  guess  what  passed  in  her  heart.  He  was 
disturbed  by  a  hundred  ^fCerent  imaginings. 
Suddenly  the  thought  that  die  mie^t  have  some 
prefiBrence  r^sed,  a  storm  in  his  heart,  and  the 
hot  blood  rose  to  his  Ibrehead  and  his  pulse 
quickeoed. 

The  boat  now  glided  over  one  of  those  mys- 
terious black  places  where  the  depths  of  the 
water  are  mantlinted  by  the  calmness  of  the 
8ur6u».  In  romng  over  it  Bertina  looked  with 
a  shudder  into  the  deep. 

"  Un&thomahle  like  your  heart,"  said  the 
young  man  emphatically,  as  he  looked  gloomily 
at  lus  companion.   He  placed  his  band  upon  the 


oar,  and  his  eyes  sparided  as  he  said :  "  Now 
confess.  You  are  not  quite  an  iceberg ;  there  U 
some  other.    Confess  it." 

His  eyes  flamed  with  wild  excitement  while  he 
involuntarily  grasped  the  boat  pole  as  if  he 
would  strike  down  his  rivaL  He  drew  bade  his 
hai^  in  surprise,  and  the  depths  of  his  heut 
were  moved  as  if  by  ma^c,  the  raging  storm 
was  hushed,  and  his  passionate  outburst  stilled, 
when  the  beautiful  sunny  eyes,  which  had  been 
for  the  most  part  dreamily  fixed  on  the  distance, 
were  now  turned  to  his  face,  and  after  a  short 
pause  Bertina  began  to  speak. 

"  No,  Sebald,  you  wrong  me,"  she  began,  "  I 
have  no  secret  love.  I  am  not  displeased  with 
you,  and  If  I  avoid  you  it  is  not  from  dislike.  I 
will  willingly  stay  and  talk  to  you,  but  you  must 
not  look  at  me  angrily ;  you  make  me  afraid  of 
you.  And  you  must  not  try  to  draw  me  away 
from  my  duties  if  we  are  to  be  good  friends. 
You  cannot  require  more  than  this  from  me, 
Sebald,"  she  added  timidly,  "  and  I  will  honestly 
confess  to  you  that  I  shall  never  leave  my  home ; 
I  love  my  mother  and  my  brothers  far  too  well." 

A  crimson  bludi  suffused  tiie  cheeks  of  the  in- 
nocent girl  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and 
while  to  conceal  her  confusion  she  looked 
steadily  over  tine  golden  waters  of  the  lake,  she 
breathed  more  freely  when  she  saw  how  nearly 
they  had  approached  its  shore. 

^e  plied  the  oars  with  more  force,  and  the 
boat  had  hardly  touched  the  land  when  she  passed 
Ihe  hook  of  the  boat-chain  through  an  iron  rin^- 
Sebald  observed  her  movements  in  silence.  An 
inexpressible  feeling  of  happiness  filled  his  heart 
as  he  listened  to  Bertina's  words.  They  restored 
his  confidence  ;  to  his  joy  he  found  that  the  feel> 
ing  of  love  had  not  yet  entered  her  heart.  He 
seized  the  maiden's  hand. 

"  I  thank  you,  Bertina,  for  this  acknowledg* 
ment,"  he  said;  "It  has  removed  a  heavy 
wdiriitftom  my  heart.  Hope  remains  for  me; 
for  the  present  l  desire  no  more.  Do  not  shake 
your  head,  a  hunter  can  wait  patiently,"  he  said 
with  his  old  bright  smile,  as  by  her  manner  she 
sought  to  show  that  he  would  find  his  ezpec- 
tatioas  dec^ved.  "I  have  followed  many  a 
chamois  o^r  rocks  and  heights  till  day  became 
night ;  I  have  never  lost  patience  and  at  last  it 
has  been  mine.  And  you,  dear  wild  bird,  now 
fly  away  from  me,  but  I  mil  wait  patlendy  till 
your  wings  fail." 

"  Have  I  not  just  now  told  ^ou  to  spare  me 
your  useless  talk,"  said  Bertina,  intemipting 
him  with  a  degree  of  pain  in  her  tone ;  and  re- 
moving her  hand  from  his,  she  turned  in  haste 
towaru  the  door  of  ihe  boat-house  and  poshed 
it  open. 

Sebald  Bar|«iaed  took  her  by  the  arm  ana 
drew  her  out « the  boat. 

"  God  protect  you,  Sebald,"  were  her  words  as 
she  took  leave  of  him. 

"Stop,  Bertina!"  he  cried  hastening  after 
her,  but  before  he  could  prevent  it  she  had  closed 
the  door  of  the  boat-house  remaining  within. 
Nowshewas  away  fix>mhim  Bertina  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  her  impetuosity.  Her  heart  beat  loudly 
and  she  listened  anxioiuly  for  his  returning^  foot- 
steps. Then  she  s^ed  through  a  crack  m  the 
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dec37mg  planks  of  the  boat-house  which  gave 
ber  a  view  of  the  road  from  the  take. 

Her  eyes  aoziously  followed  the  figure  of  the 
^onng  hunter,  as  with  slow  steps  he  moved  from 
tbe  qwt,  and  when  Sebald  suddenly  turned 
mod  as  if  to  cast  a  look  behind  him ;  although 
be  could  not  see  her,  she  drew  back  as  fbll  of 
dame  as  if  she  had  been  cawfat  dmng  some- 
thiog  wrong.  She  involuntanfy  turned  back 
&DII1  ber  loophole  as  if  to  continue  looking 
tbnwgli  it  would  cause  her  some  misfortune. 

"What  is  Sebald  to  me?"  she  whispered. 
"He  is  more  tnie  and  upright  than  most  men ; 
bat  I  must  keep  my  promise  to  Englehardt.  I 
see  clearly  that  I  am  not  made  for  love." 

Sbe  stepped  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and 
her  tms  wandered  over  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees 
vUch  glowed  in  the  golden  evening  light ;  but 
before  she  knew  what  she  did  she  was  again 
fbiloTOig  with  her  eyes,  as  she  spied  through 
the  hole  in  the  wall  in  the  hut,  the  manly  figure 
of  the  hunter  as  he  ascended  the  height. 

"If  I  could  only  make  up  my  mind  to  listen  to 
these  men/'  she  said ;  but  she  did  not  complete 
fle  sentence.  "I  pity  him  most  sincerely ;  but 
I  cannot  make  my  heart  different  firom  what  it 
Is." 

9ie  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  breast  as  if  to 
still  hs  emotion,  and  dipped  her  fingers  in  the 
lake  to  cool  her  heated  forehead.  She  became 
ofaner,  and  after  a  sigh  of  relief  left  Uie  boat- 
luBse. 

^7obe  eoniintied.J 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PRAYER. 


HROUGH  the  forest  wending 
My  weary  way  one  day, 
I  met  ao  aged  pilgrim 
With  flowing  locks  of  gray ; 

"  mess  me.  father,  bless  me  I " 

I  cried  as  I  drew  near ; 
And  with  a  prayer  he  blest  me» 

Accompanied  by  a  tear. 

He  pray'd  not  for  a  title, 

No,  nor  a  broad  domain  ; 
Princely  gifts  he  ask'd  not  for, 

Nor  aught  of  earthly  fkme ; 

But  from  Omnipotence  he  crav'd 

A  blessing  on  my  head ; 
"  Which  compris'd  all  happiness,'* 

He  reverently  said. 

With  ^s  then  running  over, 

He  pressed  me  to  his  heart ; 
And  with  a  parent's  fond  embrace. 

He  bade  me  to  depart ; 

And  told  me  to  remember, 

As  we  rose  from  off  the  sod. 
Id  wealth  or  health  ne'er  to  forget 

3iy  dufy  to  my  God. 

S.  K. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AS  A  MAN 
OF  LETTERS. 


[CONTINUZD.] 

N  "CaUista"  the  locusts  occupy  an 
entire  (Aapter,  but  a  single  para- 
graph, says  Mr.  Earle,  will  sufiBce  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
"They  are  daunted  by  nothing; 
they  surmount  walls  and  hedges,  ana  enter  in< 
closed  gardens  or  inhabited  houses.  A  rare  and 
experimental  vineyard  has  been  planted  in  a 
sheltered  grove.  The  high  winds  of  Africa  will 
not  commonly  allow  the  light  trellis  or  the  slim 
pole ;  but  here  the  lofty  poplar  of  Campania  has 
been  possible,  on  which  the  vine-plant  mounts 
so  many  yards  into  the  air  that  the  poor  grape- 
gatherers  bargain  for  a  funeral  jpile  and  a  tomb 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  engagement. 
The  locusts  have  done  what  the  wind  and  Ught- 
ning  could  not  do,  and  the  whole  promise  ofthe 
vintage,  leaves  and  all.  is  gone,  and  tbe  slender 
stems  are  left  bare.  lliere  is  another  yard,  less 
uncommon,  but  still  tended  with  more  than  com- 
mon care ;  each  plant  is  kept  within  due  bounds 
by  a  circular  trench  round  it  and  by  upright 
canes  on  which  it  is  to  trail;  in  an  hour  the 
solicitude  and  long  toil  of  the  vinedresser  are 
lost  and  his  pride  humbled.  There  is  a  smiling 
farm ;  another  sort  of  vine  of  remarkable 
character  is  found  against  the  farm-house. 
This  vine  spring  from  one  root,  and  has  clothed 
and  matted  with  its  many  branches  the  four 
walls.  The  whole  of  it  is  covered  thick  with 
long  clusters  which  another  month  will  ripen. 
On  every  grape  and  leaf  there  is  a  locust.  Into 
the  dry  caves  and  pits,  carefully  strewed  with 
straw,  the  harvest-men  have  (safely  as  they 
Uiought  just  now,)  .been  lodging  tbe  far-famed 
African  wheat,  (hie  grain  or  root  springs  ui>  in- 
to ten,  twenty,  fif^,  eighty,  nay,  three  or  four 
hundred  stalks;  sometimes  the  stalks  have  two 
ears  apiece,  and  these  shoot  off  into  a  number 
of  lesser  ones.  These  stores  are  intended  for  the 
Roman  populace,  but  the  locusts  have  been  be- 
forehand with  them.  The  small  patches  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  poor  peasants  up  and  down  the 
country,  tor  raising  turnips,  garlic,  barley,  water- 
melons,  on  which  they  live,  are  the  prey  of  these 
glutton- invaders  as  much  as  the  choicest  vines 
and  olives.  Nor  have  they  any  reverence  for  the 
villa  of  the  civic  decurion  or  the  Roman  official. 
The  neatly  atranged  kitchen  garden,  with  its 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots  is  a 
waste ;  as  the  slams  «t  round  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
first  court,  at  th«r  coarse  evening  meal,  the  room 
is  filled  with  the  inva^ng  force,  and  news  comes 
to  them  that  the  enemy  has  fallen  upon  die 
apples  and  pears  in  the  basement,  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  plundering  and  sacking  the  pre- 
serves of  quince  and  pomegranate,  and  revelling 
in  the  jars  of  predous  oil  of  Cypress  and  M^des 
in  the  store-rooms." 

Their  ravages  are  then  described  in  Sicca  it- 
self, in  the  shops  and  houses ;  but  it  is  time  to 
glance  at  the  very  different  scenes  presented 
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by  "Loss  and  Gain,  the  Story  of  a  Coavert." 
It  is  a  picture  of  Oxford  life,  yet  not  as  it  is  now. 
but  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Many  changes  have 
come  over  it— one,  and  not  the  least,  that  Newman 
is  there  no  more.  The  old  Anglican  conserva- 
tism is  invaded.  Even  fellowships  are  thrown 
open.  The  basis  of  education  is  changed. 
Liberalism  in  religion  has  succeeded  to  a  re- 
form in  politics.  Infidelity  is  thinly  disguised 
under  ipodem  thought.  Sdeoce  is  in  the  as- 
cendant ;  Revelation  at  a  discount ;  and  con- 
troversies, which  in  former  days  were  brisk  and 
lively,  scarce  find  an  echo  in  the  streets  and 
halls.  The  walks  of  college  gardens  no  longer 
resound  with  strife  of  High  Church  and  Low 
Church;  the  "Tracts"  are  forgotten,  and  the 
utmost  indifference  prevails  to  questions  that 
once  seemed  all -important.  The  dialogues, 
therefore,  in  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  whether  between 
tutors  or  undergraduates,  though  admirably  like 
what  were  heard  of  yore,  are  now  almost  out  of 
date.  But  the  lifelike  dialogues  was  the  record 
of  a  past  which  was  pregnant  with  its  future. 
They  abound  in  humour  and  satire  of  the  most 
subtle  kind.  Touches  of  caricature  enliven  the 
Ineakfasts  and  tetc'^-ttfes,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Professor  Saramouch's  gas  cure.  The  ridicu- 
lous sides  of  Oxford  Argncanism  and  Ritualism 
of  that  day  are  skilfully  hit  off,  and  never-ending 
pleasantry  leads  on  to  deep  thought  and  wisdom. 
Mr.  Vincent's  advice  to  Charles  Reding  against 
going  too  far  and  becoming  a  party-man  is"  ex- 
quisitely satirical.  The  freshness  of  the  little 
tourneys  of  the  undergraduates  in  "Loss  and 
Gain  "  can  never  fade.  The  frosts  of  time  and 
change  will  not  visit  them.  Youthful  minds  will 
make  merry  over  them  in  generations  to  come, 
and  rejoice  that  the  great  English  Catholic 
classic  was  not  always  serious,  historical,  or 
philosophic.  But  for  "  Loss  and  Gain"  the 
public  of  the  future  would  never  know  how  mirth- 
ful he  could  be,  and  how  hard  he  could  strike  in 
the  midst  of  pleasantness  and  kindliness.  To 
read_  it  once  more  is  to  do  it  meagre  justice ;  its 
manifold  meanings  cahnot  'bs-  exhausted  in  one 
reading.  It  is  a  jewel  and  a  marveLof  pretty 
writing— pretty,  yes,  but  no  less  deep. 

When  Charles  Reding,  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
has  made  up  his  miAd  to  seek  admission  into 
the  visible  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  revisits  Oxford,  and  the  passage  in  which 
this  return  is  described  seems  to  reveal  some 
measure  uf  the  emotion  with  which  the  author 
himself  must  have  taken  his  last  farewell  of  the 
utiiversity  where  he  had  enjoyed,  leamt,  and 
taught  so  much,  and  which  was  endeared  to  him 
by  a  thousand  recollections. 

"  We  had  passed  through  Bagley  Wood,  and 
the  spires  and  towers  of  the  University  came  on 
his  view,  hallowed  by  how  many  tender  asso- 
ciations, lost  to  htm  for  two  whole  years,  sud- 
denly recovered— recovered  to  be  lost  for  ever ! 
There  lay  old  Oxford  before  him,  witii  its  hills  as 

gentle  and  its  meadows  as  green  as  ever.  At  the 
rst  view  of  that  beloved  place  he  stood  stilt, 
with  folded  arms,  unable  to  proceed.  Each 
college,  each  church— he  counted  them  by  their 
pinnacles  and  turrets.  The  silver  Isis,  the  gray 
willows,  the  far-stretching  plains,    the  dark 


groves,  the  distant  range  of  Shotover,  the  plea- 
sant village  where  be  had  lived  with  Carlton  and 
ShefiBeld — wood,  water,  stone,  all  so  calm,  so 
bright ;  they  might  have  been  his,  but  his  they 
were  not.  Whatever  he  was  to  gain  by  becoming 
a  Catholic,  this  he  had  lost ;  whatever  he  was  to 
gain  higher  and  better,  at  least  this  and  such 
as  this  he  never  could  have  again.  He  could 
I  not  have  another  Oxford  ;  he  could  not  have  the 
friends  of  bis  boyfaood  in  the  choice  of  his  mati- 
hood.  He  mounted  the  «elI-known  gate  on  the 
left  and  proceeded  down  into  the  plain.  There 
was  no  one  to  greet  him,  to  sympathize  with 
I  him  ;  there  was  no  one  to  believe  in  his  needed 
!  sympathy;  no  one  to  believe  he  had  given  up 
anything ;  no  one  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  to 
feel  tender  towards  him,  to  defend  him.  He  suf- 
fered much,  but  there  was  no  one  to  believe  that 
he  had  suffered.  He  would  be  thought  to  be  in- 
6icting  merely,  not  undergoing,  suffering.  He 
might,  indeed,  say  that  he  had  suffered,  but  he 
would  be  rudely  told  that  every  one  follows  his 
own  will,  and  that  if  he  had  given  up  Oxford  it 
I  was  for  a  whim  that  he  liked  better  than  it. 
I  But,  rather,  there  was  no  one  to  know  him;  he 
<  had  been  virtually  three  years  away ;  three  years 
j  is  a  generation.  Oxford  had  been  his  place 
;  once,  but  hisplaceknewhtm  no  more.  He  recol- 
lected with  what  awe  and  transport  he  had  first 
come  to  the  University  as  to  some  sacred  riirine, 
and  how,  from  time  to  time,  hopes  had  come 
over  to  him  that  some  day  or  other  he  would 
have  gained  a  title  to  residence  on  one  of  its 
ancient  foundations.  One  night  in  particular 
came  across  his  memory,  how  a  friend  and  he 
ascended  to  the  top  of  one  of  its  many  towers  with 
the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  stars, 
and  how,  while  his  friend  was  busily  engaged 
with  the  pointers,  he  .earthly-minded  youth,  had 
been  looking  down  into  the  deep  gas-lit,  darl:- 
shadowed  quadrangle  and  wondering  if  he 
should  ever  be  Fellow  of  this  or  that  college, 
which  he  singled  out  from  the  mass  of  academi- 
cal buildings.  All  had  passed  as  a  dream,  and  be 
wasa  stranger  where  he  hoped  to  havehadahome." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Newman  tO; 
have  chosen  a  subject  that  more  thoroughly  tested 
his  ability  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  than 
"  Th;;  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century."  The 
histories  of  the  Church,  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 
Socrates,  and  Sozomen  might,  indeed,  have  bceni 
easily  read  and  compared,  but  to  acquire  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  original  works  of 
Clement,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Tertullian,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epip- 
hanius,  and  Origen,  with  the  Latin,  French,  and 
English  controversial  and  historical  writers  on 
the  period,  such  as  Petavius,  Lardner,  Mosheim, 
Tillemont,  Ncander,  Bingham,  Cave,  Bull, 
Burton,  and  Gibbon,  required  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  learning  in  a  young  man,  'ogether 
with  a  power  of  analysis  and  S3mthesis  belungiog 
to  a  highhr-i^fted  mmd.  It  was,  moreover,  "the 
author's  nrst  work,  and  written  against  time." 
The  several  editions  through  which  it  has  passed 
attest  its  value.  Cast  in  a  definite  mould,  it 
leaves  no  reader  in  doubt  as  to  any  ascertainable 
.facts  nor  as  to  the  doctrinal  and  disciplinaiy 
leanings  of  the  writer.   But  the  subject  offered 
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'lilde-aeope  for  sbowy  writing;  and  poetic  .descrip- 
(ioas.  Mr.  Newman  had  to  deal  with  hard  fects 
and  abtrase  distinctions.  He  had  first  to  show 
that  Antiodi  was  the  birthplace  of  Arianism,  and 
that  it  was  cradled  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists  ; 
that  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  excom- 
municated by  bishops  assembled  from  all 
quarters;  that  this  Paul  was  succeeded  in  his  see 
by  Lucian,  a  man  of  learning,  who  though  a 
martyr,  may  also  be  considered  the  auther  of 
Arianism,  and  that  afterwards  Arius  and  Achilles 
and  their  party  of  evildoers,  the  secret  offspring  of 
Paul  and  Lucian,  were  excited  to  sundry  excesses 
by  three  Syrian  prelates,  and  drank  up  the  dregs 
of  the  impiety  of  the  original  promoters  of  the 
beresy.  This  history  covers  the  period  from  A.D. 
3*5  **38'»  between  the  councils  of  Nice  and  the 
first  of  Constantinople.  But  the  charm  of  the 
book  does  not  consist  in  a  regular  succession  of 
hmtorical  events,  but  ratber  in  a  series  of  com- 
ments on  the  history  of  Arianism  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  Hence  arises  the  most 
beautiful  and  masterly  exposition  of  points  of  the 
subtlest  description. 

Many  passages  in  th^  '*  Historical  Sketches  '* 
and  others  of  the  Cardinal's  historical  works 
afectthe  mind  as  if  they  were  poetry.  Suc!i  are, 
for  instance,  one  on  Athens  and  one  on  Oxford; 
another  on  the  d-^ath  of  S.  Bede,  and  others  on 
Abelard,  the  election  of  Pius  V.,  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  the  religious  history  of  England, 
Catholicism  in  England  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
WKteenth  century,  and  the  re- establishment  of 
tne  hierarchy— the  three  la.t  occurring  in  the 
"Occasional  Sermons." 

Cardinal  Newman's  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
history  does  no^  rest  only  on  his  "Arians." 
The  articles  which  he  wrote  on  "  Primitive 
Christianity,"  "  Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  "  Chry- 
5ostom,"  "  Theodoret,"  "  The  Mission  of  S. 
Benedict,"  and  "The  Benedictine  Schools," 
and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  "  The 
History  of  the  Turks  in  its  Relation  to 
Christianity  "—all  of  which  are  now  collected  in 
three  volumes  of  "Historical  Sketches  "—are 
<Aaracterized  by  the  same  marks  of  literary 
excellence.  There  is  nothing  heavy  orsuperficial 
about  them,  and  they  not  merely  served  a  special 
POTWse  when  they  first  appeared,  but  the  solidity 
of  their  arguments  and  the  interesting  manner  in 
which  they' narrated  facts  have  entitled  them  to  a 
PwiMnent  place  in  literature.  There  is  no 
^bere  better  suited  to  an  all  round  man  of  letters 
than  Aat  of  rector  of  a  university,  and  there  is 
none  in  which  a  pseudo  man  of  .letters  appears 
•Bote  ridiculous.  Cardinal  Newman  has  dis- 
charged that  office  with  dignity,  and  among 
™any  proofs  of  his  admirable  fitness  has  gfiven 
*«at  of  delivering  weighty  lectures  and  wnting 
w^^jbtful  essays  on  the  subject  of  university 
vacation.  These  publications  have  become 
textbooks,  and  have  thrown  new  light  on  every 
blanch  of  the  question  of  an  ideal  university. 
Addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  and  to  the 
raerabers  of  the  Catholic  University,  they  were 
«Wiposed  with  singularcare,  and  flow  as  it  were, 
wth  njiHc  and  bon^. 

f  ib  be  continued.) 


MAD    CAPERS   ON    THE  ALPS. 


By  Hahtsh  Dirk. 


VII. 


M  the  following  day,  when  they  met 
to  make  a  start,  the  pedestrian  party 
found  the  first  amber  tints  of  dawn 
stealing  across  a  cloudy  sky.  They 
-  traversed  grassy  level  ground  in  the 
broad  valley,  and  left  it  to  ascend  rough,  broken 
slopes,  with  boulders  obstructing  the  pathway. 
On  one  side  yawned  a  dark  ravine,  and  on 
another  slumbered  a  lonely  tarn,  grim  and  deso- 
late. They  were  trudging  along  laboriously  over 
the  hills  when  the  sun  rose  to  chase  away  with  its 
golden  glories  the  cold  shades  of  night. 

They  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  small  valley, 
which  Francois  recommended  them  to  pass 
through  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  effects 
of  a  recent  landslip.  When  they  bad  advanced 
some  way  in  it  they  found  the  path  blocked  by 
masses  of  soil,  forming  an  embankment  of  at 
least  fifty  feet  in  height.  A  small  lake  had  been 
filled  above  it  by  the  obstructed  flow  of  a  stream, 
which  fell  ovflr  some  rocks  in  a  broad  cascade, 
whose  foam  furnished  a  brilliant  rainbow  in  the 
sunshine.  There  was  a  constant  roar  of  water 
plunging  into  a  deep  pool,  which  boiled  like  a 
cauldron,  and  then  flowing  over  a  restless  bed  of 
shingle.  To  cHmb  the  other  side  of  the  gully  by 
a  fearfully  abrupt  acclivity  was  no  easy  under- 
taking, but  it  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
a  path  tending  northwards  led  them  almost  in  a 
straight  line  over  hill  and  dale,  wild  and  pic- 
turesque, to  the  Dent  du  Jaman,  a  lofty  peak 
which  they  passed  without  ascending  it.  Then 
they  crossed  a  pass  of  no  g^eat  elevation,  and 
climbed  Mount  Kubli,  the  ascent  of  which  was 
easy  from  this  side. 

On  the  top  they  found  an  eagle-hunter  stalking 
his  prey,  and  seeking  for  nests  when  the  old  birds 
were  not  near.  Fran5ois  told  them  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  Alpine  sports.  He 
said  that  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  trade, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  lucrative,  the  eagle  being  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  shepherds,  whose  lambs 
are  its  choicest  food,  and  presents  being  given 
by  them  to  the  hunter  that  kills  one.  The  bird  is 
finally  sold  for  delivery  to  the  municipality,  which 
imposes,  as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  pasture  sheep  on  the  communal 
mountains,  that  each  applicant  should  deposit  so 
many  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
grass-land  applied  for.  The  risks  incurred  by 
the  eagle-hunters  are  greater  than  those  involved 
by  the  pursuit  of  anv  other  game.  They  have  to 
ascend  and  descend' the  most  difficult  passes,  and 
they  are  frequently  attacked  by  the  old  birds  when 
their  young  nave  been  carried  off  from  their  nests 
in  their  absence.  There  have  even  been  in- 
stances of  hunters  falling  on  the  rocks  during 
their  descent  from  lofty  peaks,  where  they  have 
robbed  eagles'  nests,  ant?  bein^  pecked  to  death 
by  the  old  birds'  beaks  struck  into  then:  necks. 

The  hot,  hard,  cruel  blue  of  the  burning  sky 
called  for  shelter  of  some  kind,  if  a  little  rest  was 
to  be  sought  on  this  summit  of  Kubli  after  a  long 
morning's  walk. 
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"  Do  tell  us  more  about  that  poor  youn^  Baron 
de  SomethiDg-or-otber,  Mr.  Fletcher,  '  said  Daisy, 
taking  up  a  position  in  a  clump  of  fir-trees, 
"  when  his  bnde  ran  away  from  that  tower  to 
become  a  nun,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  wicked 
old  father." 

Hisa  Bany  joined  in  the  request  for  a  little 
more  "legmdaiy  lore,"  as  she  called  it  in  her 
usual  grandiloquent  manner. 

When  they  were  all  seated,  Mr.  Fletcher  told 
them  the  story  of  Berthold  de  Chatelard.  His 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Eleonora  d'Aieremont  sug- 
gested to  his  mother  that  he  should  travel  with 
his  cousin,  Henry  de  Blonay.  They  were  absent 
for  three  years,  and  on  their  way  home  they 
passed  near  the  castle  of  Wufflens,  still  existing 
between  the  towns  of  Morges  and  Lausanne.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  Duke  Azzoni,  who  had  four 
daughters.  In  his  disappointment  at  not  having 
a  son  and  heir,  he  had  confined  them  from  their 
birth  in  the  four  turrets  at  the  comers  of  his 
castle  without  ever  having  seen  them.   The  two 

Sung  barons  had  heard  of  this,  and  were  greatly 
scested  in  the  fate  of  the  girls,  two  of  whom 
were  then  grown  up.  Henry  de  Blonay  sang 
tender  ditties  below  the  turret  windows,  at  one  of 
which  a  fair  inmate  appeared,  and  a  sash  was 
thrown  down  from  it  to  the  troubadour.  Duke 
Azzoni  died  soon  afterwards,  and  his  four 
daughters  were  restored  to  their  mother,  Ermance 
de  Vergi.  Henry  de  Blonay.  after  obtaining  his 
mother  s  consent,  sent  a  knight  to  solicit  for 
him  the  hand  of  Berthe,  that  being,  as  he  was 
informed,  the  name  of  the  duke's  daughter 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  window.  The  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  he  went  to  the  castle  of 
Wu^ens  with  his  cousin,  Berdiold  de  Chatelard. 
The  widowed  Duchess  Ermance  received  them 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  sent  for  her  two 
daughters,  Aloyse  and  Berthe.  Addressing  the 
latter,  she  presented  Henry  de  Blonay  as  her 
betrothed.  The  young  Baron  became  agitated 
when  he  saw  Aloyse,  and  finally  told  the  Duchess 
that  he  had  asked  for  the  hand  of  her  eldest 
dau^ter,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  window  of 
her  turret,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
sash  which  he  now  produced.  Berthe  then 
explained  that  she  had  at  the  time  been  with  her 
sister,  and  had  thrown  out  the  sash  to  the  trouba- 
dour who  sang  so  charmingly  to  them,  while  her 
sister  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  Ermance 
said  that,  such  being  the  case,  she  consented  to 
his  marnring  Aloyse,  and  only  regretted  that 
Berthe  should  suffer  disappointment  after  having 
been  made  to  expect  the  arrival  of  so  noble  a 
suitor.  Berthold  de  Chatelard  then  came  forward, 
and  offered  his  hand  in  marriage  to  Berthe,  who 
had  so  affectionately  surrendered  her  right  to  the 
fhlfilment  of  his  cousin's  pledge.  The  Duchess 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  the  twobethrothals  took 
place  at  once,  and  they  both  resulted  in  extremely 
napw  marriages. 

"  A  fellow  cannot  get  a  young  duchess  nowa- 
dajre  for  an  old  song,  Miss  Dimsdale,"  remariced 
Major  Stubbs. 

"Who  knows?,"  answered  Daisy,  getting  up 
and  going  back  to  the  ruins.    "  If  I  were  you, 
Major  Stubbs,  I  would  take  singing  lessons." 
Flanked  by  a  perpendicular  cliff,  the  highest 


peak  of  Mount  Kubli  commands  a  maguficeDt 
view  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  a  sacceaaoQ 
of  wooded  hills,  with  occasional  slopes  of  grasa. 
extending  to  the  ranges  of  Jorat  and  Jura.  On 
this  summit  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remainsof^t 
ancient  tower  of  Salenc£,  in  which  Count  ArchibtW 
d'Aigremont  lived  as  a  madman,  and  £ed  a 
penitent.  Daisy  examined  them  with  much 
mterest.  and  then  came  back  to  Hie  edge  <rf  the 
predpice  to  enjoy  the  new. 

*'^is,  too,  was  the  eag^'s  nest,"  she  said, 
"  of  a  cruel  race  of  marauding  kni^ts,  irtio 
pounced  upon  the  flocks  of  the  peo^  in  Uie 
valleys." 

*'  Such  rugged  accli^nties."  replied  Mr. 
Fletcher,  "secured  them  from  popular  insurrec- 
tions to  punish  their  oppression,  by  rendering 
Salenc^  impregnable  in  those  days  when  artillei; 
as  a  science  was  in  its  infancy.  It  re«sted  a 
fierce  attack  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  driven 
out  of  France  by  Charles  Martel,  but  it  would  not 
stand  an  hour  before  a  modem  assault  with  si^e 
batteries." 

Below  the  crags  are  fine  fir-wooda,  desceocBog 
to  vine-clad  suipes,  and  finally  to  meadows 
watered  by  smaH  streams  flowing  down  to  the  lake. 
These  rich  grazing  fields  extended  into  the  vaUey 
of  the  Rhone,  enSosed  by  majestic  Alps  in  the 
cUstance,  rearing  their  icy  cones  above  the  clouds 
which  rest  on  their  flanks,  rich  with^  summer 
pasturage.  Daisy  sat  on  the  grass  admiring  tiui 
splendid  landscape,  till  it  was  time  to  tfaukoi 
getting  to  a  lower  level. 

The  day's  walk  had  been  a  rather  long  one,  an^ 
the  brave  young  lady  was  more  exhausted  titaoi 
she  would  acknowledge.  She  came  down  the 
hill  with  an  appearance  of  nervous  excitemnit, 
which  boded  ill  for  her  success  as  an  Alfniu 
climber,  passing  with  too  eager  haste  the  fir* 
trees,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  clover  fields,  to  the 
clustering  chalets  near  Moutreux,  where  ho 
mother  was  waiting  for  her  in  a  luxurious  hotel. 

VIII. 

A  small  squadron  of  rowing  boats  is  anchorec 
at  the  pier  of  Territet  to  convey  tourists  arriving 
from  (jeneva  by  the  steamers  on  the  lake  to  visi 
the  casUe  of  Chillon.  They  all  carry  flags  ti 
tempt  people  of  the  different  countries  to  prefe 
the  boat  bearing  their  own.  Formerly  the  grea 
majority  used  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack,  but  ncn 
the  most  numerous  fiy  the  Stripes  and  Stars,  hi 
dicating  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  American 
have  inherited  the  money-spendine^  reputatio 
once  enjoyed  by  the  English  here  and  everywher 
on  the  Continent.  Mrs.  Dimsdale  and  her  part 
required  twd  boats,  and  Major  Stubbs  took  car 
that  they  should  both  be  under  British  coloun 
A  stiff  row>  on  the  calm  and  sluning'  lake  tool 
them  to  Chillon  in  less  than  an  hour.  Daisy  wa 
the  first  to  climb  up  the  rock,  on  n^ich  has  stoo 
for  a  thousand  years  the  castle  which  has  bee 
rendered  famous  by  Byron's  poem.  It  was  on( 
detached  from  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  adii 
cent  hills,  and  there  was  not  even  a  drawbridf 
over  the  chasm,  lest  it  should  focilitate  tl 
escape  of  political  prisoners.  The  road  on  ti 
shore  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  chronicle  to  ha' 
been  so  narrow  that  two  knights  could  not  rti 
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ilco^  it  abreast,  and  now  there  is  a  r^wavon 
At  aitifidal  isthmus,  uniting  the  stnmgnold 
widi  the  Roch«r  de  Na^. 
Tlxre  were  still  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and 
fbcn  Daisy  was  ushered  by  the  goaler  into  the 
ioBgtot  in  which  BonivaFd  had  passed  so  many 
jtaa 

IMow  «■  wOn  of  du  wm, 

tbe  wu  astonished^to  perceive,  beside  one  of  the 


Busj  *i>d  si*rt 

Din  with  a  dnll  iapriMmed  nj, 

I  bdiioaably-dressed  lad^,  who  bowed  to  her 
fo&df.  Amazed  by  this  strange  apparition, 
At  stared  at  it  in  utter  bewUdennent.  The  sue- 
tnsor  of  Bonivard  stared  at  her  too,  and  their 
rres  met  It  was  always  difficult  for  Daisy  to 
i^ipress  her  tendency  to  laugh  at  anything  and 
fT^bing  unusual  that  happened,  when  she 
nliHd  £e  fact  that  the  supposed  phantom  was 
a  leak  and  blood  human  being,  her  own  previous 
duD  aiDosed  her  sense  of  ndicule,  and  a  peal 
((lagbter  lesonnded  joyously,  prolnbly  for  Uie 
lot  fine  nnder  that  vaulted  root 

AmA  Aoogb  tb«  ertrrice  aad  the  cleft 
or  Ibe  tUck  wsU  b  fidkn  utd  Ml, 
Cmfteff  e'ar  tb*  floor  ao  da^^ 
like  «  mnh'o  uteor  lamp. 

Tint  stnation  appesued  to  Daisy  intensely 
tt»mal,aod  some  moments  passed  before  she 
wsldrecoier  a  becoming  air  of  gravity.  Her 
fflotheraodaunt  entered  with  the  two  gentlemen, 
tod  (beptitooer  advanced  with  a  sweepmg  curtsey 
uihe  addressed  Daisy  and  the  others. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  said,  in  brolcen 
E^sh, "  1  feet  much  indebted  to  British  levity 
lr£iidiog  amusement  in  Russian  suffering." 

"Oh,ft^ive  me !  "  exclaimed  Daisy.  "  Really 
Ins  K  tittle  prepared  to  see  a  respectable  lady 
■fiodetTas  a  prisoner  of  ChtUon,  that  I  forgot 
^jDMbteeding.  I  fear.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 

"hiocess!  '*  cried  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  who  had 
bteo  ginog  at  the  lady,  quite  speechless  with 
ubx^abment.   *'  Is  this  you  ?  " 

"Ves,  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  it  is  I,"  she  replied, 
")od  Ifittle  expected  when  we  parted  at  Geneva 
t  month  ago,  that  we  should  meet  again  thus." 

"Bat  how  has  it  happened  ?  Can  I  do  any- 

%*«  "  was  inquiring  the  l^d  lady,  when 

w  «ter  iotemtpted  her. 

"It  is  indeed  so  strange,"  observed  Miss 
■ny,  coldly,  "  that  we  t:annot  remain  another 
Maent  here  unless  it  is  satisfactorily  explained." 

"2*  cxjOanation  is  this."  answered  the  lady. 

Anr  jtn  left  the  hotel  where  we  met  at  (^eva, 
^^woato  Montrenx.  and  took  rooms  in  the 
^^■hotd.  One  day  a  German  arrived  whom  I 
"l^o^braRnsuan  general,  notorious  for  his 
ftommm  to  the  interests  of  the  great  Russian 
<no^  I  Ut  caUed  upon  to  act  as  a  true  patriot 
SB  unexpected  opportuni^  being  offered 
»  «e  of  ridffing  my  country  of  its  most  Utter  and 
^woos  enemy,  and  I  went  to  my  rooms  for  a 
wWch  I  always  kept  loaded.  I  fired  at 
Batncewithont  elEect,  and  tbe  waiters  seized 


me.  The  police  came,  and  I  was  brought  here  to 
await  my  trail.   That  is  the  whole  truth." 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  burst  into  tears,  and  her  sister 
dragged  her  out  of  the-  prison,  which  the  gaoler 
locked  when  they  had  all  left  it.  He  had  supposed 
them  to  be  fiiends  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  not 

Srohibited  from  holding  communication  with  those 
esiring  to  speak  to  her.  The|r  learnt  afterwards 
that  the  lady  was  a  Nihilist.  The  Swiss  authori- 
ties allow  such  peo^e  to  spend  money  in  thdr 
republic  of  innkeepers.   Geneva  is  the  head- 

auarters  of  the  Nihilists  in  Switzeiland,  three 
lousand  of  them  bdng  supposed  to  live  there. 
One  of  them,  sitting  at  a  table  d'hote  on  the  day 
of  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II., 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  aloud  to  other 
Russians  present : — 
"  The  Czar  must  be  dead  by  this  time." 
This  incident,  which  became  publicly  known, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  lady  imprisoned  for  an 
attempt  to  commit  murder,  seemed  to  have 
produced  a  deep  impression  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  it  maybe  hoped  that  the  evil  will  be  oiecked 
in  fiittire, 

"  Well,  Aunt  Bridget,"  said  Daisy,  when  the 
party  had  got  back  to  the  boat,  "  How  do  you  lilce 
your  charming  princess  now?  You  said  so  much 
m  her  favour  «4ien  yon  came  to  take  me  from  the 
boarding  school  at  Geneva  to  go  with  you  and 
Mamma  to  Chamounixthatl  thought  she  must  be 
a  paragon  of  ladylike  perfection,  and  lo  I  and 
behold  r  she  is  nouitng  but  a  vulgar  criminal,  in 
fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  felon." 

"  Hiked  her  at  Geneva,"  answered  MissBany, 
"only  because  she  was  excessively  loquacious, 
and  saved  me  the  trouble  of  talking.  That  was 
all." 

*'  The  Persian  satirist,"  remarked  Mr.  Fletcher, 
with  his  usual  abundance  of  learning  and*  lack  of 
tact,  "who  records  that  ten  bushels  of  talk  were 
assigned  to  Adam  at  the  Creation,  as  a  stock  to 
last  him  all  his  natural  life,  adds  that  Eve  took, 
possession  of  nine  of  them." 

"  The  Russian  princess  seems  to  have  Veen 
the  Eve  on  this  occauon,"  said  the  Major,  *'but 
I  hardly  think  she  ever  found  an  Adam  with  ha 
pistol  always  loaded." 

"She  appeared  to  me,"  added  Miss  Bany, 
"to  have  a  tiger's  lig^t-coloured,  flashing  eyes, 
the  aquiline  nose  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  the  low 
forehead  of  a  cruel  nature,  full  of  sanguinary 
propensities,  and  now  I  see  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken in  my  judgment  of  her  character." 

"  What  an  admirable  portrait  I  "  cried  the  ob- 
sequious old  scheming  major.  "  You  really  have 
a  wonderful  talent  for  sketching  likenesses  with 
a  few  bold  touches,  Miss  Barry.'' 

He  handed  Mrs.  Dimsdale  and  her  sister  into 
one  of  the  boats,  in  which  he  took  a  place  him- 
self, while  Mr.  Fletcher  arranged  the  pillows  for 
Daisy  in  the  other,  and  got  into  it  vrith  bo:.  Be- 
ing  requisitioned  by  her  for  particulars  about  the 
castle  of  Chillon,  he  kept  raking  up  old  stories 
which  lasted  the  whole  way  from  it  to  Clarens,. 
whither  they  were  bound,  Oieir  luggage  having 
been  sent  on  by  railway  firom  Montreux. 

"  The  most  remarkable  incident  in  history 
connected  with  Chillon,"  he  said,  "was  the 
siege  of  the  castle  by  the  Hapsburgs,  Qie  anees* 
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tors  of  the  Austrian  imperial  dynasty.  Duke 
Peter  of  Savoy,  nicknamed  the  Little  Cbarle- 
XD&gae,  was  in  the  habit  of  living  in  the  castle 
with  his  duchess.  His  friendship  for  his  brother- 
in-law^  King  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  had 
married  his  sister  £leanor,  cemented  close  al- 
liances between  the  two-  nations,  and  several 
families  in  each  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the 
other.  That  to  which  I  belong  myselfis  one  of 
these,  a  certain  La  FI6ch^re  having  gone  from  here 
to  settle  in  England  where  it  became  Fletcher, 
as  Butiller  was  changed  to  Butler,  and  Grand- 
son grew  into  Grandison.  Count  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  -imperial  family, 
was  as  powerful  in  Eastern  Switzerland  as  Peter 
of  Savoy  was  in  Western.  They  soon  came  into 
conflict,  regarding  the  succession  of  Marguerite 
de  Savoy,  sister  of  Duke  Peter,  to  the  lands  of 
the  Hartmann  family,  and  Count  Rudolph  in- 
vaded the  territory  jf  his  rival  with  a  large  force 
of  men-at-arms  and  1.500  knights.  He  besieged 
the  castle  of  Chillon.  Peter  was  at  the 
head  of  bis  troops  in  Valois.  He  brought 
them  by  night  to  attack  the  beleaguering 
army,  which  he  completely  routed.  Its  chiefs, 
among  whom,  according  to  Cibrario,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  Swiss  history,^  was 
Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  himself,  were  taken 
into  the  Castle  of  Chillon  as  prisoners,  and  were 
much  surprised  to  find  themselves  as  honoured 
guests.  He  marched  on  Lausanne  and  Yverdon, 
reduced  those  towns,  and  then  sent  for  his  pri- 
soners, who  all  made  their  submission  to  him, 
and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  Marguerite  of 
Savoy.  Making  them  bring  their  families,  he 
held  high  festival  for  three  days  and  nights  to 
celebrate  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Peter,  worn 
out  by  old  age  and  the  fatigues  of  war,  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  his  Castle  of  Chillon,  listening 
to  the  songs  of  his  favourite  troubadour,  Guil- 
laume  de  Ferrat.  Once  only  he  went  to  Turin  to 
attend  to  his  many  interests  there,  and  he  died 
on  the  road  home,  by  the  S.  Bernard  pass,  in 
the  castle  of  Pierrechatel.  He  left  his  palace  in 
London,  known  as  the  Savoy,  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Bernard." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Daisy,  "for 
making  me  so  learned  on  the  subject,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  who  Bonivard  was,  and  what 
crime  he  committed." 

"Bonivard  was  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Victor,  near  Geneva,"  answered  Mr.  Fletcher. 
"  It  possessed  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  the 
town  applied  for  the  use  of,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  about  two  centuries  after 
the  time  of  Peter.  As  sovereign  of  the  monastery, 
he  ordered  the  prior  to  make  church  bells  of  the 
cannons,  but  Bonivard,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  Geneva,  handed  them  over  to  the  town, 
and  for  this  act  he  was  cast  into  prison  at  Chillon. 
He  was  once  liberated,  but  was  sent  back  there 
for  the  freedom  of  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of 
Geneva.  That  town  finally  conquered  its  liberty, 
and  besieged  the  castle  of  Chillon  to  save 
Bonivard  from  further  sufferings.  He  left  his 
prison,  but  appar^tly  with  regret,  and  returned 
to  his  monastic  life,  a  broken-down  old  man,  not 
long  for  this  world." 

{To  be  continued.) 


PERILS  OF  THE  WILDERKESS 


[CONCLUDED.] 

HE  Aricaras  are  divided  into  sewi 
bands,  each  bearing  the  name  < 
some  animal  or  bird,  as  the  bu^ 
the  bear,  the  dog,  the  pheasan 
The  present  party  consisted  of  Im 
of  these  bands,  one  of  which  was  the  dog,  M 
most  esteemed  in  war,  being  composed  of  yoaa 
men  under  thirty,  and  noted  for  prowess.  It  i 
engaged  on  the  -  most  desperate  occasions. 
bands  marched  in  separate  bodies  under  tk 
several  lea^Jers.  The  warriors  on  foot  came  fiH 
in  platoons  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast  ;  then  d 
horsemen.  Each  band  bore  as  an  ensign  a  spN 
or  bow  decorated  with  beads,  porcupine  q 
and  painted  feathers.  Each  bore  its  trophi 
scalps,  elevated  on  poles,  their  long  blade ' 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Each  was  accom^ 
by  its  rude  music  and  minstrelsy.  In  this  ari 
the  procession  extended  nearly  a  quarter 
mile.  The  warriors  were  variously  armed,  s«hI 
few  with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  srf 
war  clubs,  all  had  shields  of  buffalo  hide,  a  idj 
of  defence  generally  used  by  the  Indians  of  tto 
open  prairies,  who  have  not  the  covert  of  treeS' 
and  forests  to  protect  them.  They  were  paintd 
in  the  most  savage  style.  Some  had  the  staap 
of  a  red  hand  across  their  mouths,  a  sign  c» 
they  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  a  foe  ! 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  village  the  old  aiss 
and  the  women  began  to  meet  them,  and  nowi 
scene  ensued  that  proved  the  fallacy  ol  the 
fable  of  Indian  apathy  and  stoicism.  Paieiili 
and  children,  husbands  and  mves,  Imthers 
sisters  met  with  the  most  rapturous  expre: 
of  joy;  while  wailings  and  lamentations 
heard  &om  the  relatives  of  the  killed  and  wouo 
The  procession,  however,  continued  on  with  slo^ 
and  measured  step,  in  cadence  to  the 
chant,  and  the  warriors  maintained  their 
and  stern  demeanour.  Between  two  of  the 
cipal  chiefs  rode  a  ^oung  warrior  who  had 
tinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  He  was  sev 
wounded,  so  as  with  difficulty  to  keep  on  kia 
horse ;  but  he  preserved  a  serene  and  steadlail 
countenance,  as  if  perfectly  unharmed.  Hi* 
mother  had  heard  of  his  condition :  she  hvkt 
through  the  throng, -and  pushing  up,  threw  ha 
arms  around  him  and  wept  aloud.  He  kq>t  ^ 
the  spirit  and  demeanour  of  a  warrior  to  theUst, 
but  expired  shortly  after  he  reach^  his  home 

The  village  was  now  a  scene  of  the  utox^st 
festivity  and  triumph.  The  banners,  and  trs- 
phies,  and  scalps,  and  painted  shields,  were  ele- 
vated on  poles  near  the  lodges.  There  weft 
war-feasts,  and  scalp-dances,  with  warlike  socgs 
and  savage  music  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  ^- 
rayed  in  their  festal  dresses  ;  while  the  old  heranfa 
went  round  from  lodge  to  lodge,  promulg^'^ir 
with  loud  voices  the  events  of  the  battle  and  tte 
exploits  of  the  various  warriors.  Such  was  the 
boisterous  revelry  of  the  village;  but  sownisof 
another  kind  were  heard  on  the  surrouDdin? 
hills;  piteous  wailings  of  the  women,  who  M 
retired  thither  to  mourn  in  darkness  and  solituw 
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.  Iw  tiose  who  had  fallen  - in  battle.  There  the 
'  poor  mother  of  the  youthful  warrior  who-  had 
returned  home  in  triumph  but  to  die.. gave  hll 
fenttothe  anguish  of  a  mother's  heart.  How 
much  does  this  custom  among  the  Indian  women 
(rf  repairing  to  the  hill  tops  in  the  night,  and 
pouring  forth  their  wailings  for  the  dead,  call  .to 
misd  the  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture,  "In 
Rama  was  there  a  voice  beard,  lamentation,  and 
•eeping  and  great  moaming— Rachael  weeping 
ka  bet  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted 
because  they  are  not." 

Indian  Gluttont. 
Mr.  Stuart  now  ihvited  the  chief  and  another, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  lieutenant,  into  the  hut, 
bat  made  signs  that  no  one  else  was  to  enter. 
,  Ihe  r^st  halted  at  the  door;  others  came 
straggling  up,  until  the  whole  party,  amounting 
to  twenty-three,  were  gathered  before  the  hut. 
They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  toma- 
hawks, and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few guns. 
All  were  painted  and  dressed  for  war,  and  had  a 
wild  and  fierce  appearance.  Mr,  Miller  recog- 
niied  among  them  some  of  the  very  fellows  who 
kad  robbed  him  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and  put 
lis  ccmrades  upon  their  guard.  Every  man 
Wood  ready  to  resist  the  first  act  of  hostility  ;  the 
Wrages,  however,  conducted  themselves  peace- 
>lily:  and  showed  none  of  that  swaggering 
arrogance  which  a  war-party  is  apt  to  as- 
-wme. 

On  entering  the  hut  the  chief  and  his  lieuten- 
ant cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  rafters,  laden  with 
vcDisoc  and  buffalo  meat.  Mr.  Stuart  made  a 
men!  of  necessity,  and  invited  them  to  help 
themselves.  They  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed. 
The  rafters  were  soon  eased  of  their  burden ; 
Venison  and  beef  were  passed  out  to  the  crew 
before  tlw  door,  and  a  scene  of  gormandizing 
commenced  of  which  few  can  have  an  idea  who 
have  not  witnessed  the  gastronomic  powers  of  an 
Indian  after  an  interval  of  fasting.  This  was 
kept  throughout  the  day  ;  they  paused  now  aad 
then,  it  is  true,  for  a  brief  interval,  but  only  to 
return  to  the  charge  with  renewed  ardour.  The 
™ief  and  the  lieutenant  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
we  vigour  and  perseverance  of  their  attacks ;  as 
n,  from  their  stattin,  they  were  bound  to 
^tgnalize  themselves  in  all  -onslaughts.  Mr. 
Stuart  kept  them  well  supplied  with  choice  bits, 
for  it  was  his  policy  to  over-feed  them,  and  keep 
them  from  leaving  the  hut,  where  they  served  as 
Postages  for  the  conduct  of  their  followers. 
Once  only  in  the  course  of  the  day  did  the  chief 
s%  forth;  Mr,  Stuart  and  one  of  the  men 
accompanied  him,  armed  with  their  riSes,  but 
without  betraying  any  distrust.  The  chieftain 
soon  returned  and  renewed  his  attack  upon  the 
larder.  In  a  word,  he  and  his  worthy  coadjutor, 
lieutenant,  ate  until  they  were  both  stupified. 
Towards  evening  the  Indians  made  their  pre- 
^ralionsfor  the  night,  according  to  the  practice 
«  war  parties.  Those  outside  the  hut  threw  up 
two  breastworks,  into  which  they  retired  at  a 
tolerably  early  hour,  and  slept  like  over-fed 
liounds.  As  to  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant,  they 
I^ssedthe  night  iothchut,  inthecourse  of  which, 
">ey,  two  or  three  times,  got  up  to  eat.  The 


travellers  took  turns,  one  at  a  time;  to  mount 
guard  until  the  morning, 

Indian  Wivbs. 

The  Indian  women  are  far  from  complaining 
of  their  lot.  On  the  contray,  they  would  despise 
their  husbands  could  they  stoop  to  any  menial 
ofBce,  and  would  think  it  conveyed  an  imputation 
upon  their  own  conduct.  It  is'  the  worst  insult 
one  virago  can  cast  upon  another  in  a  moment  of 
altercation.  "  Infamous  woman  !  "  will  she  cry, 
"  I  have  seen  your  husband  carrying  wood  into 
his  lodge  to  make  the  fire.  Where  was  bis  squaw, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  woman  of 
himself?*' 

Adventure  with  a  ^ear. 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the  grizzly 
bear,  at  the  night  encampment,  were  not  ima- 
ginary, was  proved  on  tne  following  mornipg. 
Among  the  hired  men  of  the  party  was  one 
William  Cannon.  In  the  course  of  the  present' 
afternoon,  he  went  forth  by  himself  to  take  a 
lesson  in  venerie,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  buffiilo.  As  he  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  camp,  he  cut  out 
the  tongue  and  some  of  the  choice  bits,  made 
ttiem  into  a  parcel,  and,  flinging  them  on  his 
shoulders,  set  out  all  glorious  Tor  the  camp, 
anticipating  a  triumph  over  his  brother  hunters. 
In  passing  through  a  narrow  ravine,  he  heard  a 
noise  behind  him,  and  looking  round  beheld,  to 
his  dismay,  a  grizzly  bear  in  full  pursuit,  appa- 
rently attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  meat.  Cannon 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  invulnerability  of  this 
tremendous  animal  that  he  neyer  attempted  to 
fire,  but,  slipping  the  strap  from  his  forehead, 
let  go  the  buffalo  meat  and  ran  for  his  life.  The 
bear  did  not  stop  to  regale  himself  with  the  game, 
but  kept  on  after  the  hunter.  He  had  nearly 
overtaken  him  when  Cannon  reached  a  tree,  and, 
throwing  down  his  rifle,  scrambled  up  it.  The 
next  instant  Bruin  was  at  the  foot  6i  the  tree ; 
but,  as  this  species  of  the  bear  does  npt  climb,  he 
contented  himself  with  turning  the  chase  into  a 
blockade.  Night  came  on.  In  the  darkness 
Cannon  could  not  perceive  whether  or  not  the 
enemy  maintained  his  station  ;  but  his  fears  pic- 
tured him  rigorously  mounting  guard.  He  passed 
the  night,  therefore,  in  the  tree,  a  prey  to  dismal 
fancies.  In  the  morning  the  bear  was  gone. 
Cannon  warily  descended  the  tree  gathered  up 
his  gun,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
camp,  without  venturing  to  look  after  bis  buffalo 
meat. 

Point  of  Honour  with  a  Bear. 

While  on  this  theme  we  will  add  another 
anecdote  of  an  adventure  with  a  grizzly  bear,  told  of 
John  Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  but  which  hap- 

Eened  at  a  different  period  of  the  expedition, 
lay  was  hunting  in  company  with  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  comi)any,  a  lively  youngster,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  veteran,  but  whose 
vivacity  he  had  continually  to  keep  in  check. 
They  were  in  search  of  deer,  when  suddenly  a 
huge  grizzly  be.ir  emerged  from  a  thicket,  about 
thirty  yards  distant,  rearing  himself  upon  bis 
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hind  legs  with  a  terrific  gfrowl,  and  displa^^ng  a 
hideous  array  of  teeth  and  claws.  The  nfle  of 
the  young  man  was  levelled  in  an  instant ;  but 
John  Dale's  iron  hand  was  quiclcly  upon  his  arm 
^*Be  quiet,  boy  I  be  quiet!**  exclaimed  the 
hunter,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  without 
turning  lus  eyes  from  the  bear.  They  remained 
motionless.  The  monster  reearded  them  for  a 
time,  then,  lowering  himself  on  his  fore  paws, 
slowly  withdrew.  He  had  not  gone  manr  paces 
before  he  again  turned,  reared  himself  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  repeated  his  menace.  Day's 
hand  was  still  on  the  arm  of  his  young  compan- 
ion ;  he  again  pressed  it  hard,  and  kept  repeating 
between  his  teeth,  "Quiet,  boy!— keep  quiet! — 
keep  quiet  I  " — though  the  latter  had  not  made 
a  move  since  bis  first  prohibition.  The  bear 
again  lowered  himself  on  all  fours,  retreated 
some  twenty  yards  further^  and  again  turned, 
reared,  showed  his  teeth,  and  growled.  This 
third  menace  was  too  much  for  the  game  spirit 
of  John  Dav.  "By  Jove!"  exclaimed  he,  "I 
can  stand  this  no  longer ;  "  and  in  an  instant  a 
ball  from  his  >Ifle  i^izzed  into  the  foe.  The 
wound  was  not  mortal ;  but,  lucidly,  it  dismayed 
instead  of  enraging  the  animal^  and  he  retreated 
into  the  thicket.  Day's  young  companion  re- 
proached him  for  not  practising  the  caution  which 
he  enjoined  upon  others.  "Why,  boy,"  replied 
the  veteran,  "  caution  is  caution ;  but  one  must 
not  put  up  with  too  much  even  firom  a  bear. 
Would  you  have  me  suffer  myself  to  be  bullied 
all  day  by  a  varmint  ?  " 

INDIAK  Superstition. 

The  Indians  call  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  The 
crest  of  the  world,"  and  think  that  Wacondah, 
or  the  mastep  of  life,  as  they  designate  the 
Supreme  Being,  has  his  resid^ce  among  these 
aenal  heights.  The  tribes  on  the  eastern 
prairies  call  them  the  mountuns  of  the  setting 
sun.  Some  of  them  place  the  "  happy  hunting 
grounds,"  their  ideal  paradise,  among  the  re- 
cesses of  these  mountains,  but  say  they  are  In- 
visible to  living  men.  Here  also  is  the  "  Land  of 
souls,"  in  which  are  the  "  towns  of  the  free  and 

generous  spirits,"  where  those  who  have  pleased 
le  master  of  life  while  living,  enjoy  after  death 
all  manner  of  delights.  Wonders  are  told  of 
these  mountains  by  the  distant  tribes,  whose 
warriors  or  hunters  have  ever  wandered  in  their 
neighbourhood.  It  is  thought  by  some  that,  after 
death,  they  will  have  to  travel  these  mountains 
and  ascend  one  of  their  highest  and  most  rugged 
peaks,  among  rocks  and  snows  and  tumbung 
torrents.  After  many  moons  of  painful  t(41  th^ 
will  reach  the  summit,  from  wbeM»  they  wiU 
have  a  view  over  the  land  of  souls.  There  they 
will  see  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  with  the 
souls  of  the  brave  and  good  living  in  tents  in 
green  meadows,  by  bri^t,  running  streams,  or 
hunting  the  herds  of  bua^lo,  and  elk,  and  deer, 
which  have  been  slain  on  earth.  There,  too, 
they  will  see  the  villages  or  towns  of  the  free  and 

Senerous  spirits  brightening  in  the  midst  of 
elicious  prairies.  If  they  have  acquitted  them- 
selves wen  while  living,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
descend  and  enjoy  this  happ^  country ;  if  other- 
wise they  will  but  be  tantfdised  with  this  pros- 


pect of  it,  and  then  hurled  back  from  the  mov 
tain  to  wander  about  the  sandy  plains  and  cadi 
the  eternal  pangs  of  unsatisfied  thirst  a 
hunger. 

A  Birth  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  party  kept  along  the  valley  for  twenty-i 
miles,  suffering  much  from  a  continued  fall 
snow  and  rain,  and  being  twice  obliged  to  f| 
the  icy  stream.  Early  in  the  following  mond 
the  squaw  of  Pierre  Dorion,  who  had  hithei 
kept  on  without  murmuring  or  flinching,  was  si 
denly  taken  in  labour,  and  enriched  her  husba 
with  another  child.  As  the  fortitude  and  gi 
conduct  of  the  poor  woman  had  gained  toe 
the  good  will  of  the  part^,  her  situation 
concern  and  perplexity.  Pierre,  however, 
the  matter  as  an  occurrence  that  could 
arranged,  and  need  cause  no  delay, 
mained  by  his  wife  in  the  camp,  with  his 
children  and  lus  horse,  and  promised  soon 
rejoin  the  main  body,  who  proceeded  on  tl 
march.  In  the  course  of  the  following  nu 
ing  the  Dorum  familjr  made  its  appearai 
Pierre  came  trudging  in  the  advance,  foTIo 
his  valued  though  skeleton  steed,  on  wl 
was  mounted  his  squaw  with  the  new-bom  inl 
in  her  arms,  and  her  boy  of  two  years 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  slung  at  her  s 
The  mother  looked  as  unconcerned  as  if  noti 
had  happened  to  her ;  so  easy  is  nature  in 
operations  in  the  wilderness,  when  free  from 
enfeebling  refinements  of  luxury,  and  the  t 
perings  and  appliances  of  art. 

The  end. 


AN  INVOCATION, 

3ME  home ! 
Would  I  could  send  my  s- 
oe'r  the  deep. 
Would  I  could  wing  it  ID 
bird  to  thee, 
'To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sle 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody — 
Brother,  come  home  I 

Come  home  I 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 
That  beam  in  l»ightness  but  to  gl&dden  tfa 
Come,  where  fond  thmigfats  like  holiest  incense 
Where  cheriah'd  memory  rears  her  all 
shrine. 

Brother,  come  home  I 

Come  home  I 
Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier  daysi, 
Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'er-wearied  dov 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  w 
rays. 

Come  to  the  fireside  drcle  of  thy  love. 
Brother,  come  home  f 

Come  home  I 
It  is  not  home  without  thee — the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unclaimed  where  thou  wert  wont  tc 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet. 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  the< 
Brother,  come  home  I 
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BACRE  OF  GILSLAND: 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


By  miss  STEWART. 
itajkoro/**  Cloister  Legends:*  eic,,eic. 


CHAPTER  XXVlL^CotOmuedJ 

I VTHER  ALBAN  conducted  Leonard 
and  Gertrude  from  this  vault  into  the 
ciypt,  and  the  wide  massive  doors  at 
I  -the  summit  of  the  steps  were  now 
'■   thrown  open,  in  order  to  afford  the 
>□  a  view  ofwnatwas  passing*  at  the  altar, 
brother  Basil  was  preparing  for  the  cele- 
of  Mass.    Upon  the  altar  burned  some 
purchased  by  the  bounty  of  Lord  Dacre, 
|pn^ral  lamps,  of  material  and  construction 
to  that  in  the  vault,  lighted  up  the  old 
A  solemn  looking^  pl^e  it  was,  low- 
and  with  the  massive  pillars  and  round 
of  the  Saxon  era.  But  devoted  as  was 
to  fhib  altars  of  her  crushed  &ith,  she 
not  towards  the  ciypt — her  eyes,  her 
sought  only  the  sick  stranger^  and  she 
towards  the  humble  pallet  on  which  he  lay 
ed.   Bat  who  shall  describe  her  feeUngs* 
in  the  pale,  pain-worn  features,  she  md 
[  reco^ise  those  of  her  father.   A  bandage 
:led  his  brow,  as  if  to  hide  some  wound ; 
Gertrude,  doomed  to  ^tow  familiar  even  with 
h,  traced  too  truly  his  horrible  approaches 
in  her  father's  face.   At  length  her  agony 
words. 

have  done  this  1  1  have  murdered  you,  my 
' !  Oh,  this  had  not  been  if  I  had  not  fled 
London — if  I  had  myself  stayed  to  glut  the 

ice  of  Elizabefh!'^ 
laj,  my  child,"  said  J(dm  Harding ;  "that 
,  been  to  destroy  thyself  in  vsun.   Iltou  hast 
Gertrude,  even  as  I  would  have  iriUed. 
Ewfaat  blessed  chance,  my  child,  has  brought 
:  here,  and  who  is  that  cavalier  who  stands  in 
lade  of  the  dark  colunms  ?  Mine  eyes  grow 
and  I  dare  not  trust  the  hope  that  in  him 
Bid  my  ever  dear  and  noble  Lord  of  Gils- 

these  words  Lord  Dacre,  who  had  shrukn 
m  deference  to  the  agony  of  Gertrude, 
'  to  the  side  of  the  sick  man's  couch,  and 
on  his  knees  bitterly  reproached  himself 
had  ever  implicated  the  unfortunate 
t  in  his  own  hazardous  designs. 
Grieve  ^ou  notforthat,  dear  Lord,"  answered 
Harding.   "  I  am  proud  even  to  die  in  the 
of  my  religion  and  Queen  Maiy.   I  am 
once  more  to  behold  my  Gertrude,  and  to 
nd  her  to  your  generous  care." 
But  how,  my  father,"   sobbed  Gertrude, 
ve  you  been  reduced  to  this  lamentable 
^iBdition.  or  how  have  you  escaped  from  your 
*'*i«oB  house  ?" 

Thenit  was  that  John  Harding,  lifting  the 


bandaee  that  bound  his  brow,  showed  the  yet 
unhealed  wound  of  the  branding  iron,  and  detailed 
to  his  appalled  daughter  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  been  driven  from  that  city  where  he  was  once 
honoured  and  beloved.  It  needed  not  the  cruel 
taunt  of  Elizabeth,  bidding  him  ^o  seek  his 
daughter,  to  send  him,  though  penniless  and  on 
foot,  upon  the  welcome  task.  In  his  toilsome 
journey  John  Harding  had  not  had  reason  to 
complain  of  inhumanity.  Firing  ami  food  had 
been  afEbided  to  him  by  those  whose  charity  was 
the  more  exemplaiy  that  their  own  portion  was 
but  scant.  But  the  rigours  of  the  season  and  the 
continued  talking  had  been  too  much  for  the 
frame  of  the  merchant,  already  debilitated  by  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  wi^ed  to  reach  RockliSe 
Castle,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Lord  Dacre.but  his 
strength  had  on  the  preceding  evening  totally  failed 
him,  and  he  sunk  down  in  the  woods  of  Laner- 
cost  prepared  to  die.  There  he  had  been  found 
by  the  benevolent  monks,  and  by  them  he  was 
conveyed  to  their  own  only  secure  retreat.  Many 
were  the  tears  which  Gertrude  shed  during  this 
recital,  and  scarce  did  the  intelligence  that  her 
Either  had  seen  Lucy  in  safety  avail  even  for  a 
space  to  check  their  course.  On  that  day  on  which 
the  lips  of  Elizabeth  had  pronouncedThis  down 
John  Harding  had  observea  among  the  crowd  the 
features  of  hu  niece,  at  the  moment  when,  horror 
stricken  at  the  situation  in  which  she  beheld  her 
father  and  uncle,  the  damsel  had  sunk  senseless 
in  her  lover's  arms.  Amid  the  horrors  of  his  own 
sentence,  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  John  Hard- 
ine  had  been  not  a  little  sustained  by  the  know- 
ledge that  his  beloved  Lucy  v(3ls  at  liberty,  and 
that  for  her  father  the  Queen  bad  pronounced  a 
doom  le«s  severe  than  that  to  which  he  was  him- 
selfsentenced.  He  knew,  too,  that  she  was  with 
Henry  Willoughton,  for  he  had  been  at  no  loss  to 
surmise  who  was  that  muffled  cavalier  to  whom 
Lucy  had  turned  for  protection  in  the  paroxysm 
of  her  grief.  More  dearly,  too,  were  Gertrude 
and  Lord  Dacre  now  able  to  develop  that 
mysterious  chain  of  circumstances  which. was 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Babiogton  and 
the  old  honse  in  Blackfnars. 

The  unfortunate  secretary,  Mancini,  had  in  the 
Tower  been  confined  in  a  cell  which  communi- 
cated with  that  of  John  Harding  ;  and  finding 
that  his  fellow  prisoner  was  a  Catholic,  and  the 
father  of  that  beautifol  damsel  who  had  visited 
the  ambassador,  he  revealed  to  the  merchant  all 
the  tale  of  his  imprudences  and  his  wrongs. 
Hanng  when  he  hired  it,  and  before  his  masters 
arrival  in  England,  discovered  some  of  those 
strange  hiding  places  which  the  house  in  Black- 
fiiars  contained,  he  spoke  of  tbemas  well  adapted 
for  their  meetings  to  Babington  and  his  friends, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  enga^d  in  a  cons^racy 
against  the  government  of  Elizabeth.  But  that 
wily  government  bad  its  spies  ever  on  the  al^ 
and  they  also  became  acquainted  with  the  vaults 
andsecret  passages  in  Vitelli's  house.  Henceit 
was  that  the  plot  of  the  conspirators  was  watched 
even  from  the  very  dawn  of  its  existence.  On  the 
night  when  Lord  Dacre  .visited  the  Ambassador, 
Mancini  had  indeed  gone  to  bed,  after  having 
conducted  the  dripping  and  half-insane  Babington 
to  the  deserted  aparboent  which  containea  the 
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secret  door  to  the  vaults,  which  door,  having  been 
by  accident  left  open,  had  admitted  Gertrude  to 
th^  apartment  m  the  morning.  But  there 
Babington  was  met  by  an  emissary  of  Leicester, 
the  same  who  had  in  the  morning  sent  the  letter 
which  had  summoned  that  nobleman  from  the 
dwelling  of  Sir  Philip  Wynyard  at  Eltham  to  the 
house  in  Blackfriars,  where  he  was  lurking  him- 
self to  discover  Babington  when  he  met  Gertrude 
in  the  gallery.  Mancini  knew  not  that  that' 
gallery  communicated,  with  the  vaults.  By  this 
emissary  of  Leicester  was  Babington  stabbed, 
and  it  was  his  groan  which  had  excited  the 
attention  of  Lord  Dacre  and  VitelH,  and  his  blood 
which  they  found  scattered  on  the  floor,  the 
government  spy  having  already  conveyed  him 
away  by  the  secret  door,  which  they  could  not 
discover.  From  the  vaults,  however,  where  that 
spy  was  compelled- to  leave  him,  Babington  was 
carried  by  his  own  associates  to  the  cottage  of 
Cicely  Merton  and  her  husband.    All  these 

Earticulars  had  Mancini  detailed  to  John 
[arding,  who  now  repeated  them  to  his  daughter 
and  Lord  Dacre,  with  the  additional  intelligence 
that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  died  upon  the 
rack,  whereon,  after  al!  his  confessions,  he  had 
been  again  placed  under  the  supposition  that  he 
had  yet  more  to  reveal.  Of  the  fate,  too,  of 
Babington  and  his  associates,  the  merchant 
tbonght  there  could  be  little  doubt,  as  they  were 
committed  for  trial,  and  could  scarcely  disprove 
the  truth  of  the  most  weighty  charges  agalhst 
them.  It  was  yet  for  the  niends  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  to  learn  how  the  craft  of  Walstngham  could 
mix  her  with  the  most  criminal  portion  of  Babing- 
ton's  rash  designs.  As  to  the  premature  discovery 
of  the  proposed  attempt  of  Lord  Dacre  and  his 
friends,  the  Percy  and  the  Nevil,  it  had  been 
developed  chiefly  by  the  cunning  espionage  of 
Bertha  Allen  and  the  shameless  treachery  of 
Rudolphi,  who,  the  moment  he  found  a  possibility 
of  danger  to  himself,  revealed  the  whole  design, 
and  threw  the  blame  of  its  concealment-upon  the 
spy.  Mistress  Allen. 

Gertrude  meanwhile  had  scarce  listened  to  this 
recital.  She  was  absorbed  in  sorrow  for  her 
father,  who  spoke  as  one  whose  hours  on  earth 
werenambered.  His  endearments  even— thefond 
pre»ure  of  his  cold,  damp  hand— the  praises 
which  he  lavished  on  her  dauntless  journey  to 
the  North— all  agreed  only  to  pierce  her  heart 
wth  a  deeper  sorrow.  She  thou^t  on  the  splend- 
ours of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  and  then  looking 
to  her  father's  low  couch  and  dreary  place  of 
shelter,  the  bitterness  of  her  repining  spirit  found 
a  tongue. 

"Are  these  the  rewards  of  virtue?  Oh,  my 
father,  why  are  you  stretched  here  in  misery  to 
die  whileyour  foes  are  still  triumphant,  whil?  the 
power  of  wickedness  prevails  ?  " 
"Forbear,  my  daughter,*'  said  the  aged  Prior 
Alban,  "weigh  not  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
balance  with  thy  filial  grief,  lest  of  a  virtue  you 
make  a  fault." 

"Ahi  my  Geitnidef"  said  John  Harding; 
"  impugn- not  in  my  behatf  that  retribution  which- 
isjiist;  If  pity  has  been  denied  to  me,  therewn- 
a  tiffle"vhen-'I  was  pitUessi;  -  nay,  towards  a 
misuvble  -ottiecf,  meet -only  lor -compassion,  for 


long  years  did  I  nourish  naught  but  cruelty  and 
scorn.  Oh,  blessed  be  that  Heaven  which,  though 
it  has  stricken,  gives  me  grace  to  feel  the  justice 
of  the  blow !  and  blessed  be  that  mercy  wliich 
has  brought  thee  to  my  couch,  whose  charitable 
spirit  may  yet,  perhaps,  in -part  repair  the  evil  to 
which  thy  father's  pride  and  cruelty  gave  birth ! 
A  mournful  secret,  my  Gertrude,  must  I  now 
disclose.  The  time  was  when  1  had  a  sister — an 
innocent,  beautiful  sister;  oh,  how  proud  was  I 
of  that  beauty  which  washer  bane !  " 

"  Your  sister,  my  father  ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude,! 
as  all  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  ei%ning 
seemed  oppressing  her  again.  "Oh,  youi 
unhappy  sister !  nought  now  may  benefit 
earth. 

"Do  you  know— have  you  seen  her  ^"  sai 
John  Harding,  in  ahollow  tone,  raising  hi: 
on  his  couch,  and  fixing  his  failing  eyes  on 
countenance  of  his  daughter.    "Oh  did  she  te 
how  I,  who  had  so  loved  her,  spumed  her  harshlj 
from  my  feet,  and  hurled  her  back  to  ruin  and  t3 
Leicester !  and,  more  than  all,  did  she  tell  howl 
by  a  horrible  mistake,  the  dagger  of  the  false  loni 
drank  my  brother's  blood  for  mine  ?  Oh,  myxJeai 
brother— my  blooming,  bright-haired  Edmund' 
ill  was  the  oath  I  took  that  your  ashes  shoui 
never  find  a  grave  till  I  had  avenged  your  deat 
with  that  of  your  unfortunate  sister.    More  evil 
was  when  for  years  I  mourned  only  that  X  coal 
not,  to  execute  that  oath,  find  the  retreat  to  whic' 
she  had  been  conveyed." 

"  But  more  charitable  dispositions  my  son,  havd 
I  hope,  in  later  years  been  fostered  iu  you' 
heart,"  said  the  Prior. 

"  My  heart  did  indeed,  too  late,  awakei 
father,  to  better  thoughts,"  replied  John  Hardinj 
"and  the  dearest  proof  of  her  affection  which  m, 
daughter  can  now  bestow  will  be  in  the  promis 
of  pity  and  Christian  kindness  to  my  betrayed  an 
ill-fated  Euphrasia." 

"  Alas  !  my  father,"  murmured  Gertrudi 
"  kindness  or  cruelty  will  in  this  world  affect  yot 
sister  no  more  ;  but  may  it  be.some  slight  solac 
to  your  sorrow  to  know  that  her  dying  head  w: 
pillowed  on  the  bosom  of  your  child—that  h) 
winding'sheet  was  folded  by  your  dauefhter 
hand.'^ 

"  Severe  is  the  justice  of  Heaven,"  moane 
John  Harding,  "and  my  repentance  is  too  lat 
Oh,  myGertrude, when  was  it  that  you  so  attendc 
on  your  miserable  aunt,  tell  me,  and  the  cause- 1 

her  death?'? 

"  Last  night,  father,  did  she  depart,"  answere 
Gertrude.  She  hesitated  to  reply  to  thp  latt( 
portion  of  the  question  r  but  John  Harding'  n 
peated  it,  charging  her  on  her  duty  to  deceive  hi 
not. 

"Alas!  my  father,"  said  Gertrude,"  she  ha 
swallowed  poison,  administered,  I  fear  me,  by  tl 
eari." 

"  Oh,  Euphrasia— oh  my  sister !  "  groaned  Jol 
Harding ;  then,  after  a  bitter  pause,  he  turn 
to  the  prior,  and  asked  "  if  there  mi^t  be  men 
for  him  who  had  shown  no  mercy  to  a  sister." 

"Alas!  rtiy  sow,'*  answered  AU>aii,  "it  ws 
indeed" a  grievonr  fault;  but  who  will  shall  s: 
there  i»nD  mercy ^  any  sinner  who  repentetfa  I 
'    "And  mine  own  Ume.on  earth  vanishes  apace 
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sijaho  Harding^,  "andfEtin  would  I  once  more 
iniesstlie  celebration  of  those  holy  mysteries 
the  hard  decrees  of  Elizabeth  deny  to  the 
s&iiw'chikiren  of  the  faith." 
"Ana  even  sow,  my  son,  was  I  about  to  pro- 
ast  tbeir  celebration,"  said  Basil,  who  had 
(ft  the  ciypt  on  the  entrance  of  Lord  Dacre  and 
■Ctrtnufe,  but  who  now  returned  thither,  followed 
V  FaOier  Hilary,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  Uttie 
*M  altar,  vested  to  offer  the  Mass.  Gertrude 
Wajdhave  kndt  by  her  father's  side,  where  she 
bdl       all  that  was  passing-  in  the  crypt,  but 
1^  Harding'  motioned  her  away. 
"At  the  aitar,  my  child,  at  the  altar  of  thy 
Sod:  Lo^  there  with  my  good  Lord  Dacre,  ind 
k&it  fiace  for  the  parting-  spirit  of  thy  father." 
Tbas  bidden,  Gertrude  left  the  prior  only 
lag  by  her  father's  couch,  and  for  once  un- 
ly  she  took  the  extended  hand  of  Lord 
,  and,  ascending  the  steps  which  led  into 
k  crypt,  knelt  with  him  at  the  altar's  foot, 
bee  had  the  ancient  faith  of  its  pomp  of  ritual 
1^  old  it  was  administered,  in  the  face  of 
,iathe  splendid  abbey  church  of  Lanercost, 
Bwer  more  of  majesty,  of  awe,  than  in  that 
6f  its  mourning,  when  one  only  of  its  faith- 
rants  stood  at  the  altar  of  the  darksome 
A  deep  and  meliow  voice  had  Father 
and  its  full,  melancholy  tones  sunk  itnpres- 
apcm  the  heart  as  they  rung  under  the  rib- 
of  the  crypt ;  and  most  musical  and 
too.  was  the  slight  sound  of  the 
Wl,  preserved  amid  their  poverty,  which 
Wiuy    rang-  at  the  Elevation  of  the 
feome  and  ghostly  was  the  light  of  the 
afe  bmps  and  glimmeriog  tapers,  trembling 
IS  tie  massive  columns  as  if  only  to  show  the 
Mpn  that  lurked  between  them,  and  gleam- 
jKam  strongly  upon  the  carving  of  the  altar, 
Mthe  huge  stone  crucifix  erected  there,  and 
ttabie  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Austin  that 
tod  the  niches  on  either  side.   Then,  too, 
wore  the  thin  countenances,  the  white  locks, 
Aw^Hog  figures  of  Basil  and  his  assistant, 
tite  altar's  foot,  his  rich  habit  contrast- 
Mhthe  gloom  of  the  place.  Lord  Dacre,  his 
in  prayer,  and  the  softer  form  of  Ger- 
bknceltxig'  aUke  in  devotion  and  sorrow  at 
■'t;  wlule  in  the  !^  background  was  faintly 
ible  the  couch  of  the  dying  man,  with 
•     leaning  o«t  it,  while  John  Hard- 
hi«  oouession.   The  Mass  was  over, 
ifl  those  rites  with  which  the  Catholic 
bAeeks-  to  support  her  children  in  their 
fbour  had  b^n  administered  to  the  mcr- 
:  be  bad  partaken  of  the  bread  of  life,  and 
lacied  oil   of  Extreme  Unction  had  been 
to  his  feet  and  to  his  hands.    His  breath 
&Wer,  aod  his  eyes  closed  as  if  in  sleep ; 
|««tafted,  and,  looking  towards  the  prior, 
ir«x|icttMed.bi5  wish  to  die  upon  the  altar's 

idedywas  fae  conveyed  thither ;  and  Ger- 
,  kushing  for  his  sake  the  agony  of  her 
knelt  at  his  side,  clasping  his  hand  fast 
in.  Once;  After  he  was  thus  extended,  he 
pit.tO'  Xocd:  Daoic.-aQd:as  that  nobleman 
Mpegi  jrimybg  ■whisfKicd'  a  few  ««»ls,  of 
VhrOifetoideMWightaDlyher.ointBane.--  The 


reply  seemed  most  grateful  to  the  dying  man, 
for  while  pressing  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
a  sudden  smile  broke  over  his  countenance ;  the 
next  moment,  however,  it  disappeared,  and  the 
words,  "Oh,  my  sister !  "  passed,  with  their 
last  breath,  from  the  lips  of  John  Harding. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  was  a  sharp  mornings  at  the  end  of  JJanuaiy, 
and  a  sunbeam  as  bright  though  not  as  fervid  as 
that  of  summer  shone  upon  the  towers  of  Lord 
Dacre's  castle  of  Rockliffe,  and  danced  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs  which  fringed  the  ice-bound 
waters  of  the  Eden,  on  whose  banks  that  .castle 
stood.  The  bustle  and  preparations  of  war  were 
manifest  in  the  fortress.  Cutverins  and  falcona 
were  ranged  upon  the  walls ;  throngs  of  armed 
men  crowded  the  courts  —bold  and  stalwart  bor- 
derers, well  skilled  either  to  draw  the  bow  or 
wield  the  pike  and  brand.  A  group  of  cavaliers 
and  ladies  stood  upon  the  great  tower  of  the 
castle,  lookmg  anxiously  on  the  road  to  Car* 
lisle.  Armed  but  unhelmed  were  the  navaliers ; 
and  one  of  them,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
tower,  gared  even  more  anxiously  towards  Car- 
lisle than  his  companions.  Two  ladies  ap- 
proached him ;  one  attired  in  a  deep  mourning 
habit,  the  other  a  graceful  dame,  with  blue  eyes 
and  floating  flaxen  locks. 

"Most  noble  Lord  Dacre,"  said  the  latter, 
"  truly  thy  voracious  appetite  for  hard  blows  has 
awakened  a  terror  in  my  breast,  lest  should 
Marmaduke  bring  news  that  the  churlish  Huns- 
don  refuses  thee  the  battle,  thou  mayst  even 
wreak  thy  wrath  on  the  head  of  thy  messenger ; 
and  it  must  be  a  stout  helm,  I  thmk,  to  stand 
its  wearer  in  good  stead  against  a  blow  of  thine 
at  this  precise  moment.  Then,  as  if  such  a  ter- 
ror for  my  husband  were  not  a  sufficient  evil  for 
the  passing  time,  I  have  here  our  pensive  Ger- 
trude Harding  looking  daggers  ^t  me  for  im- 
pugning so  much  the  impartiality  of  thy  jus- 
tice.'* 

"  Fear  not  for  Marmaduke,  gentle  Mistress 
Norton,"  answered  Lord  Dacre,  "for  in  sooth 
we  have  determined  that .  Hunsdon  shall  fight 
whether  he  will  or  no.  We  do  but  wait  the  return 
of  Master  Marmaduke  to  intercept  the  army  of 
the  baron,  if  he  refuse  our  chaUens^  and  en- 
deavour to  pass  on  to  Carlisle." 

"Are  you  so  resolved  to  dare  the  field?" 
whispered  Gertrude,  in  a  timid  tone.  . 

"Blench  you,  my  gallant  one?"  said  Lord 
Dacre,  as  he  looked  upon  her  pale  Up.  "Oh, - 
Gertrude,  do  not  lack  on  my  behalf  that  courage 
which  never  failed,  you  on  your  own.  Smile, 
rather,  sweet  lady  of  mine  heart's  dear  love,  and 
grant  me  this  favour  for  the  battlefield. ' ' 

So  saying.  Lord  Dacre  playfully  snatched  a 
knot  of  ribbon  from  her  dress. 

"Ah,  no,  not  that!"  exclaimed  Gertrade,  in 
an  agitated  tone.  "  Not  a  symbol  from  a  mouiw* 
ing  robe." 

"  Why,  thou  -cei^eant  to  thy  soul's  firmnessi^' 
said  Lonl  Dacre,  **  what  matters  the  colour  of  a 
ribbon,  ifitbe  the-eiftof  a  true  hand  aada  tTuartv 
heart  ? " 
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"  Yet  will  not  I  place  a  sable  ribbon  on  thy 
•crest,"  answered  Gertrude. 

At  this  moment  the  quick  eye  of  Leonard 
beings  a^n  directed  towards  the  road  to  Carlisle, 
he  perceived  in  the  distance  a  party  of  horsemen 
approaching'. 

",n  I  mistake  not,"  he  then  said,  turning  to 
the  elder  Norton,  "yonder,  good  sir,  cometh  thy 
^^ailant  son,  Mannaduke.  I  &  hope  that  Hunsdon 
wiU  accept  our  challenge." 

"  Dear  lord,  I  do  uopt  so  too,"  replied  the 
gallant  old  man. 

Gertrude  heard  these  remaiks.  and  leaning  over 
the  battlement  she  uttered  a  deep  sigh.  That 
sigh  caug)it  the  ear  of  Blanche  Norton. 

"Now  shame  on  thee,  Gertrude,"  she  whis- 
pered. Dost  thou  fear  uriien  I,  even,  am  full 
of  courage  and  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  gentle  friend,"  answered  Gertrude, 
"  'tis  the  amount  of  my  hope  which  gives  birth  to 
its  sister  fear.  But  yonder  indeed  comes  thy 
brave  husband.  Let  us  trust  that  if  Hunsdon 
accepts  the  challenge  of  my  lord,  that  the  victory 
wll  rest  with  those  whose  swords  are  unsheathed 
for  the  right  cause." 

Even  while  Gertrude  spoke,  a  gallant  looking 
party  of  about  fifty  horsemen,  led  ny  Mannaduke 
Norton,  camegauoping  along  the  road  beneath 
the  castle.  They  had  Deen  sent  by  Leonard  to 
meet  the  army  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  then  hastening 
to  join  at  Carlisle  the  other  forces  of  Elizabeth, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Scrope,  the  Warden 
cf  the  Scottish  Marches.  It  had  been  expected 
that  Lord  Hunsdon  would  have  laid  siege  to 
Rockliffe,  but  as  no  symptoms  of  such  a  design 
appeared  on  his  approach.  Lord  Dacre  had  com- 
missioned Marmaduke  Norton  to  bear  his  defiance 
to  the  queen's  general. 

With  how  much  anxiety  the  return  of  the  youth 
to  Rockliffe  was  awaited,  we  have  already  said. 
News,  too,  there  had  been  in  the  last  few  days  of 
an  excursion  of  some  of  Queen  Mary's  Scottish 
partizans,  the  border  clans  of  the  Scots  ajjd 
Kers,  incited  it  was  believed  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland ;  and  this  news' did  not  lower  the 
spirits  of  Lord  Dacre  andhisfriend.  Meanwhile, 
on  came  Mannaduke  and  his  horsemen,  the 
points  of  their  |)ikes  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, and  the  white  pennon  which  he  bore  at 
the  end  of  his  lance  dancing  in  the  brisk  wind. 
Lord  Dacre  hastened  to  meet  his  friend  in  the 
court  of  the  castle. 

"  How  now,  Marmadnke,  what  news  from  the 
Baron  of  Hunsdon  ?  " 

"He  greets  you  well,  noble  lord,"  said  young 
Norton,  vaulting firom  his  horse,  "but  he  wills 
not  to  taste  unless  it  be  upon  compulsion  of  our 
border  prowess ;  nay  I  will  not  wound  your  ear,  by 
repeating  the  des^teful  terms  in  wUcm  it  pleasetn 
him  to  refuse  the  combat." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Leonard  Dacre,  "since  he 
deiUeth  us  the  combat  in  knightly  courtesy,  we 
must  even  force  it  from  him  in  churlishness  akin 
to  his  own.  What  say  ye,  my  merry  men,  have 
ye  no  mind  for  a  bnsk  ride  and  a  tnisk  fig^t 
this  sharp  morning  ?  We  will  in  truth  banquet 
^Boriy^  to-morrow,  if  Hunsdon  sup  to-night  at 

"  An'  he  do,"  said  one  of  the  archers,  "we 


will  first  whet  his  stomach'  with  a  cloth  nrd 
shaft." 

"  Or  try  the  temper  of  his  steel  jetkm  with  a 
volley  of  round  shot,"  said  an  arqneboaer.  I 

Then  there  rung  a  deafening  peal  through  the  : 
courts  of  the  castle.  j 

"  To  the  field  1  and  long  live  our  gallant  Lord  ' 
Dacre  of  Gilsland !  " 

Orders  were  issued  for  an  immediate  sally  al 
the  garrison,  to  intercept  Lord  Hnosdoa  on  Ui 
way  to  Carlisle;  and  having  given  these  Ofden,  ; 
Leonard  withdrew  forabrief  space  into  the  casde. 

The  courage  of  the  gentle  Blanche  now  bM, 
and  vftien  she  learned  that  Lord  Dacre  was 
indeed  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  she 
hung  wee^g  upon  her  husband's  neck.  As  fee  ; 
Ger&ude  Hstraing,  she  had  withdrawn  to  bei  ; 
chamber  and  knelt  in  earnest  prayer,  while  the 
castle  rung  with  all  the  din  of  war,  and  tioop 
after  troop  of  armed  men  sallied  from  beneatli 
the  arched  and  Gothic  gateway,  the  poadenxu  ; 
and  raised  portcullis  glooming  above  diem.  \ 
Tears  meanwhile  flowed  down  the  face  of  Ger- 
trude, something  had  her  late  calamities  sub- 
dued the  high  tone  of  her  spirit ;  she  was  yet  ' 
oppressed  by  the  dying  agonies  of  her  unhappy  . 
aunt,  and  tw  last  faintly  murmured  accent!  ] 
her  fother  fiiU  often  rung  sadly  in  her  ears.  Lon 
Dacre,  the  idolised  of  her  soul,  was  now  the  i 
object  that  by  right,  no  less  than  inclinatioii, 
claimed  the  dearest  portion  of  her  love ;  oh,  she 
had  not  forgotten  that  dying  smile  mth  irtudi 
her  poor  fa^er  had  hailed  Leonard's' inhi^eied 
assurance  of  the  love  he  bore  the  merchant'! 
only  child,  and  more  did  she  rejoice  in  that  lore 
which  so  soothed  his  spirit  in  its  flight-  Aol 
impassioned  and  generous  as  was  the  affKtioa 
of  Lord  Dacre,  bearing  down  even  in  its  migfatf 
current  the  long-established  barriers  of  ioi 
ancestral  pride,  <ud  he  fully  estimate  the  amount 
of  that  love  which  Gertrude  bore  to  him  ?  Oh, 
no,  not  he,  the  idolised  object  of  her  love,  cooM 
image  to  himself  that  love's  excess.  All  the 
vigour  of  her  mind,  all  the  glow  of  her  inagioa- 
tion,  all  tihe  exqutute  tenderness  of  her  heart, 
were  alike  called  into  action  by  her  prefercn" 
for  him,  and  he  had  awakened  her  to  raa 
an  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  her  own  feelings,  seeiMd 
more  a  god  to  worship  than  a  man  to  love.  No, 
not  even  Leonard  Dacre  could  fiiUy  undent*M 
how  a  powerful  mind,  so  far  from  freeing  womM 
from  the  weaknesses  of  that  passion,  which  u 
the  veiy  destiny  of  her  sex,  rather  makes  net 
their  willing  nctim,  the  strong  mind  setnos 
to  quicken  the  natural  susc^tflnuty  of  the  deceit' 
ful  heart. 

And  now,  as  we  have  s^d,  Gertrude  kndt  even 
in  an  agony  of  prayer,  while  the  tumult  of  war 
resounded  in  the  castle ;  but  above  that  taaoH 
she  heard  a  knock  upon  her  chamber  doV- 
Hastily  dmn^  her  tears,  she  rose  and  opeOMlb 
and  lo,  before  her  stood  Leonard  Dacre. 

{To  be  contintted.) 


A  little  girl  hearing  her  mother  observe  ^ 
another  lady  that  ue  was  gmng  into  luff* 
mourning,  inqtured  i^ether  aay  of  ner  iditiie* 
were  half  dead. 
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"*A  ring!'  exclaimed  LOIS." 


Ut  gaugbttr;  at,  Cfe^e  Jflofoer  of  tjjt  Jflwh. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Bertina  approached  the  cottage  she 
met  the  old  woman  whose  first  question 
was  whether  she  had  brought  Sebald 
>«TO»8  the  lake  with  her. 

^  1  am  always  glad  to  see  him,  but  I  hardly 
w»  what  business  it  is  that  brings  him  down 
•""e  »  often." 
til 


The  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were  fixed  with 
such  a  searching  look  upon  Bertina  that  she 
turned  quickly  away. 

"  He  speaks  to  me  whenever  he  meets  me»" 
she  replied  over  her  shoulder,  endeavouring  to 
appear  unconcerned,  "  but  I  do  not  much  like 
him." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
look  of  satisfiaction,  "you  must  marry  a  fisher- 
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man."  She  began  to  feel  for  her  keys.  "  Here," 
she  said,  "  take  the  key  of  the  larder  and  bring 
out  some  fresh  cakes,  a  bottle  of  beer  and  what 
is  left]  oAnbe  ham,  for  Englehard  is  coming  in 
about  bailaB  hour." 

"  Englshard !  "  cried  Bertina. 

It  sotmdsd  veiy  much  tike  an  en:tasatioo-o(  joy, 
and  the  bcr^ht  colour  which  soddenfy  rose  to  her 
cheeki  subsided  into  a  quiet  CKpressicir  of 
pleasucBi 

She  took  the  keys  from  her  modier*s  hand  ftweA- 
hastened  to  the  house  to  do  her  bdiests. 

The  old  woman  laughed  faeaztify  as  she  looked 
after  the  girl. 

"  VSQiatdoes  that  mean  ?  "  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands;  "She  avoids  Sebald  as  much  as  she 
can,  and.  favours  this  lad  who  is  much  less 
attractive  than  he  is.  It  is  easier  to  sound  the 
depths  oCtbe  Walchensee  than  to  understand  this 
girl/' 

The  pvn^le  glow  of  evening  spread  over  the 
landscape  and  the  blue  heavens  grew  darker  and 
darker,  the  peaks  of  the  mountams  still  stood 
clear  against  the  sky,  while  the  pine  forests  on 
their  drclivities,  threw  their  shadows  below.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  broke  upon  its  rocky 
banks  with  a.  dull  {dash,  as  if  the  tired  waters 
were  mannuring  their  evening  lullaby. 

Ernest  stood  at  the  door  to  cast  a  look  over 
the  waters  befere  he  retired  to  rest:  Mark,  the 
old  fishetnian,  passed  him  on  his  way  home. 

"  Goodn^ht,  master,"  he  said  gxoffiy,  andthe 
weather-bealee-  figore  returned  to  his  cottage, 
which  was  bnt'a-few  steps  further  on,  though  he 
would  generaliy  gladly  have  remained  for  a  short 
chat  with  his  young  master. 

He  raised  the  wooden  Latch  and  entered  a  bare 
little  rooor  which  contained  only  the  most  iodis^ 

Sensable-  actidas  of  fimntute,  aod  through  the 
uU  windows,  of  wUeb  the  uncertain  twilight 
could  hai^  p— sir  ate.  With  a  feown  upon  his 
brow  aadJiM  hat  drawn  down  over-  Ids  eyes,  I» 
paced  up  aad  dosm  the  Ihtle  roon.  Tlicn  hr 
sudden^' stood  stilt  aa  be  said  alood:  "  Xface: 
than  oavde«d.bo<fy)ham  I  taken  from  the  water 
andhavc-^wn^baacrabte  tofoi^t  it,  bnt  siuce 
thislaattioe  I  havefeltatemirtfaatlhavaoat  been 
able  to  oveccom*.  Siose  I  have  had  timt  ring  in: 
my  pocket  it  has  seemed  ^s  if  the  dead  man  was 
always  near  me.  My  head  is  confused  and  there 
is  a  worm  always  jawing  at  my  conscience. 
Is  then  a  well  meaning  old  man  to  have  no  peace 
by  his  own  fireside?"'  he  said  in  an  irritable 
tone. 

He  angrily  tore  off  his  old  hat  and  threw  it 
a»de. 

"I  must  strike  a  light."  he  muttered,  "or  I 
shall  be  afraid  to  stay  in  my  own  hut."  He 
placed  a  I^ht  upon  the  table,  threw  himself  down 
upon  a  wooden  bench  and  supported  his  grey 
bead  upon  bis  hand:  "  That  last  act  of  yours, 
Mark,"  he  said  in  a  dejectedtOBtv  a»if  preacb-- 
it-gi  pentence  to  htmsett,  "  is  one^yoo  wotdd:  not 
coafess-to  any  one,  it  is  the  woost  thing  you  ever 
did-  What  can  you  do.  with  this  thing?*'  he 
asked,'  as  he  took  the  gold  circlet,  which  he  bad 
drawn  from  the  finger  of  the  dead  man,  from- his 
BPdlM. 


It  was  a  signet  ring  with  two  letters  engraved 
on  a  valuable  stone. 

"You  cannot  keep  it,"  he  continued,  "it 
bums  into  your  soul  bke  fire ;  ^u  dam  not  sell 
it,  nor  give  it  aaray.  Why  did  yon  tahnit?  You 
have  always  heme  a  gtKtd  character,  aod  now 
when  you  have  grown,  old  stME,  and  the 
Quwter  on^  gives  you  wmto  out  oi  tandnss,  yoo 
commit  tlus  folly." 

He  shook  hb  head,,  displeased  with  hinseU, 
and  remainfld  deep  iu  thought. 

<*  You  must  hswe  given-  yourself  over  to  Satao 
at'dnt  moment/*  he-  said  aa  he  rose  from  bis 
setf  in:  agitation.  '*  He  wills  notthat  you  should 
die-anheoeat  man*  Bnt  he  shall  not  aneceed. 
I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  risk  my  poor  so^  on  this 
gasm.  So  even  a  tough  otd  fisheeman  is  nottoa 
wortfalees  finr  bint  to  have  a  try  akl  " 

He  rose  and  grin^qr  ^  tsetfa  shook  his 
brown  fist  against  bu  seereC  lewieibl^enafl^. 

**  Before  I  take  araatbsc  fi^  from  ti»  water  I 
must  go  to  the  priest,  and  relieve  myself  bf  tell- 
ing htnr  the  whole  stoty.  He  will  give  ose  the 
best  adrice.  Bnt  first  1  must  take  goed  care  to 
conceal  the  unlucky  ring  so  tiiat  lad  may 
not  chance  to  find  it  and  so  spoil  aM,** 

His  eyes  woe  castnond  the  wnSs  in  scard 
of  some  creviee  wdwee-ha  might  hide  the  rii^. 

"  It  wiH  be  bnat,"  hn  thought,-  "  to  put  it 
where  I  keep  my  little  hit  of  maaa^  No  one 
ever  looks  there." 

Pleased  with  hia  good  jvsolutiaa  bfr  manattd  a 
wooden  stool  andfiMm  a  ^elf  over  tlw  daor,  cod- 
ceeied  among  bottles,  pans  and  aid  weapons 
covered  with,  dnst  and  cobwebs^  he  took  a<  etooe 
jar;  After  having  drasm  from  from  it  a  blue 
stocking  which  contained  be  awiugn,  and  on- 
un&ldea  this,  he  carefaify  {daced  the  <tead  man's 
ring  among  bin  hasd  earned:  pence.  Haviog 
restorad  the  oift-jar  to  its  aocusk^nd  place 
the  old  man  tjaiayiuhed  tfan  light  aodatretcbed 
himself  on  his  slBBai'bed^ 

The  good  resalntiiw  so  qnicU^  finmed  hai 
so  mlisned  his  bnadsnsd  cnasriepce  that  he  soon 
sank  into  deep  sle«{r.  Towards  morning  he  vas 
aioused  a  noise  outside  and  still  hidf  asleep 
he  rabed  Ms  head  to  the  little  window,  throng 
which  the  diQrlight  gHmmered.  Rubbing  bis 
eyea  aa  he  became  more  and  more  alive,  he  heaid 
a  man's  powerful  voice  singing  from  the  shore  of 
the  lake  a  song  after  his  own  heart.  The  oeam 
the  voice  came,  the  more  did  the  old  man*s  face 
shine  with  delight. 

With  a  hard  push  the  door  of  the  hut  fit* 
mde  open  and  a  tall  young  man  with  a  woo^ 
man's  hatchet  upon  his  shoulder  made  but 
two  steps  to  the  side  of  the  old  man's  bed. 

"  God  sam^tt,  frither,"  he  cried. 

The  salutation  sounded  so  joyful  that  the  heart 
of  the  old  man  leaped  with  pleasure,  and  the 
face,  freshened  by  the  morning  breeze  aod  set 
off  by  a  short  black  beard  looked  round  die  ptw 
little  room  with  as  contented  an  air  as  if  it  vme 
an  old  and  loved  aoqnaintance. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  Lois  ?  "  askedtbe 
old  g^yhead  who  looked  up  wdl  pleased  t*  tbe 
powerfiil  form  before  him.  "I  thoughtyou w«t 
in  Vienna.   Did  you  not  go  away  wiui  Flosser?" 

•"I  was  advisodnot  t»  go  wHh  fafan/'  lepM 
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Lots  pottiDg  down  his  axe  and  seatiof^  himself 
comfortably  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "  Just 
above  here,  at  Inspruck,  the  wind  had  blown 
down  trees  enough  to  give  twenty  dajrs  work  to 
dear  them  all  away.  We  set  to  won:  at  once, 
and  look  here,  father  I  " 

He  threw  a  heavy  leathern  purse  upon  the  old 
man's  bed. 

"Yoacan  earn  more  there  than  as  a  day- 
laboarer,  but  you  have  to  work  hard  for  it. 
Tbeie  was  more  in  that  purse  a  short  time  since, 
hrt  the  marriage  at  Inspruck,"  he  said  with  half 
a  stgh,  "  has  a  little  reduced  it.  Kaunnererhas 
married,  you  know." 

"Yes,  a  cousin  of  Flosser's,"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  nod  as  he  looked  well  pleased  on  the 

''Meyer  was  there,"  continued  the  young  man  ; 
"  I  never  had  such  a  merry  time  in  all  my  life, 
bm  I  was  rather  surprised ;  the  old  fish-woman 
and  Bertina  were  there." 

"There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that,"  mut- 
^edold  Mark  ;  "The  bride  is  a  daughter  of 
nerbrortier.    Did  you  not  know  that  ?  '* 

"Ah^that  throws  a  light  upon  it,"  replied  his 
•on  gaily.  "  I  saw  how  intimate  those  two 
•wmedatthe  Ubie.  If  I  had  known  it  a  little 
•Mner,"  headded,  "ilcouldhavegiventhem  agreat 
(ueasttie.  I  dare  say  they  would  have  made  the 
jotrrney  with  me.*' 

"  And  why  would  that  have  been  a  pleasure  to 
*«ra  ?"  asked  the  old  man  inquisitively. 

The  day  before  I  was  at  Karwindel,"  replied 
^t,  "and  I  had  no  sooner  received  my  money, 
thaa  my  first  thought  was  to  go  to  the  tailor  at 
Kocfad  to  whom  I  was  in  debt.  I  had  to  wait 
there  for  some  time,  and  as  I  was  restin?  in  the 
garden  of  the  inn,  and  chatting  with  the  land- 
udy  a  gentleman  turned  towards  me.  He  was 
very  glad  that  I  had  come  so  lately  from  the  lake 
below  and  asked  questions  without  end,  about 
the  fishmaster  and  his  family.  He  had  been  en- 
quiiiog  for  them  at  the  part  of  the  lake  where 
they  tued  to  live  and  would  now  visit  Uie  other 
^de,  he  said.  He  enquired  particularly  about 
the  old  matnm.  whether  she  was  still  living,  if 
she  could  still  employ  herself  and  how  many 
children  she  has.  Then  I  had  to  tell  him  aU 
their  names  and  how  Bertina  had  grown  up 
^ch  seemed  particularly  to  interest  him;  infactl 
cannot  teU  you  all  the  questions  he  asked  me. 
Then  I  had  to  describe  exactly  the  way  he  most 
Uke  to  get  there,  and  after  that  he-  went  away. 
He  left  so  quickly  that  it  occurred  to  fat  that  be 
*as  not  quite  right  in  his  mind." 

"What  did  the  gentleman  look  tike?"  asked 
w  old  man  who  had  listened  with  increaung 
"twest  as  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed. 

"He  might  be  about  fifty  years  old,  and  his 
west  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpose 
«>r  tnvclling ;  but  he  had  a  wonderfully  fine  ring 
oahisfiiu^e&." 

^  old  man. could  hardly  breathe;  he  looked- 
«  Us  son  with  almost  a  look  of  terror. 
"Hi&hairwaS'almost.  gray,  and  rather  long, 
as  painters  like  to  wear  it,  and  the  beard 

rhis  chin  was  rather  red,"  continued  Lois 
^hwrntd-the  Jttentioft  the  oM  man  gaid-to* 


"  A  red  beard  I  "  interrupted  Marie  quickly,, 
"  Good  Heavens  it  is  he." 

Suddenly,  with  an  appearance  of  great  excite- 
ment, the  old  man  pushed  his  son  aside,  and 
rose  from  his  sack  of  straw,  though  the  moment 
after,  he  sought  again  to  compose  himself. 
With  a  trembling  hand  he  rearranged  his  cover- 
ing and  tried  to  a&sume  an  air  of  indifference. 
Meanwhile  his  singular  behaviour  and  his  evident 
terror  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  .his 
son. 

"  You  know  him ;  where  is  he  then  ?  "  he  asked 
regarding  his  father  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  I  met  him  in  the  wood  above  that  very  day, 
and  he  asked  me  a  thousand.quesUons.  I  know 
nothing  more  of  him." 

Relieved  by  an  untruth  which  he  thought 
necessary,  he  hastened  to  escape  from  his  embar- 
rassing position  by  saying  to  his  son  in  a  quiet 
tone  :  "  So  you  met  our  old  matron  and  Bertina 
at  the  wedding." 

"  I  had  little  to  do  with  that  haughty  lass,"  he 
said  rather  angrily ;  "  I  paid  the  musicians  that 
they  might  give  us  plenty  of  music  ;  bat,  will  you 
beheve  it,  I  could  not  obtain  a  single  dance  m)m 
that  proud  creature.  She  remained  sitting  in  a 
corner  and  look  as  pale  and  melancholy  as  if 
she  were  going  into  a  convent  the  very  next  day. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  Englehard,  the  yonng 
steward  from  the  castle,  entered  the  room. 
Bertina  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  was  quite 
changed ;  then  she  was  able  to  laugh,  and 
danced  till  she  must  have  worn  out  her  sh^es. 
My  anger  rises  when  1  think  of  it,  for  I  know 
what  is  right,"  cried  the  young  man  as  he  struck 
his  hand  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  I  could 
have  sworn  that  that  man  was  her  choice  if  I  did 
not  know  that  Englehard  is  her  brother." 

"  I  have  strong  suspicions  that  they  know  that 
they  are  not  related,  but  this  is  kept  secret," 
said  the  old  man  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
for  a  dry  stocking  which  hung  upon  the 
stove.  "Like  will  to  tike,  and  she  prefers  him 
because  he  has  been  to  the  town  to  study  and 
has  become  more  refined  than  the  lads  about 
here.  Theg^rl  is  not  such  a  rustic  as  most  of 
our  women,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  th^ 
like  each  other.  Bertina  is  an  innocent  creature, 
and  Englehard's  worst  enemy  has  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  But  my  tad,  do  you  not  see  how 
time  passes,  it  will  soon  be  tight." 

"Harkl"  cried  the  young  man  placing  his 
ear  to  Uie  window,  "they  are  already  shouting 
down  there  by  the  lake." 

"  I  have  been  losing  time,"  said  Mark.  "  No 
doubt  the  others  are  in  their  boats  upon  the 
water."  In  great  haste  he  began  to  throw  on 
his  clothes:  "Everything  goes  wrong  wfam  you 
are  in  a  huny,"  he  said.  "  I  caauot  find  that 
button.  Do  help  me  lad." 
There  Is  not  one  at  all." 
"  Thai  just  cut  a  hide  in  the  band  w4tb  your 
kute  and  tie  it  oa.  I  most  hasten  dow  t*  mr 
work." 

"  Father,  I  wUl  come  to  the  lake  about  noon," 
said  the  young  maa,  "  but  first  I  must  lie  down 
for  an  hour  or  two  I  have  been  walking  all  nig^t, 
and  om  oi  nw  shwa  has  a  little  tawt  mf 
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"That  is  only  a  trifle."  replied  Mark  as  he 
left  the  htit,  "  Farewell." 

He  took  a  bottle  and  a  piece  of  bread  from  a 
closet  in  the  wall  and  hastened  as  fost  as  his  old 
legs  would  carry  bim  out  into  the  grey  momingf. 

The  young  man  now  began  to  make  himself 
comfortable.  First  he  took  od  his  heavy  leather 
shoes  and  examined  the  wounded  place.  On  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  foot  the  skin  had  been  a 
little  rubbed  off  and  this  might  have  been  done 
by  a  small  pebble  having  in  the  course  of  his 
long  walk  found  its  way  between  the  leather  and 
his  loot. 

"  I-  remember  that  my  mother  used  to  keep  a 
little  supply  of  remedies  for  such  hurts.  I  may 
still  be  able  to  find  a  bit  of  plaister,"  thought  he, 
as' he  shufBed  into  his  shoe.  Upon  this  he  began 
a  diligent  search  among  the  vessels  on  the  shelf 
over  ttte  door  of  the  hut.  He  had  looked  Into  all 
the  glasses  and  cups  which  he  could  see,  and 
then  he  lifted  the  old  stone  jar  from  its  place. 

*•  It  is  clear  enough  that  my  mother  is  no 
longer  living ;  there  is  not  a  single  bit  of  plaister  in 
the  house,"  he  said  aloud  as  he  removed  a  heap 
of  old  paper. 

His  face  brightened  as  he  drew  forth  the 
old  stocking,  heavy  with  the  money  it  contained. 

"  Oh,  ho !  what  is  this  ? "  he  cried  in  surprise, 
"  Have  I  found  out  my  father's  store  of  money? 
Oh,  ^ou  foolish  old  man  ;  you  save  and  spare, 
and  It  is  never  certain  how  soon  the  woodman  may 
come  and  lay  his  axe  upon  the  hollow  stem.  No, 
my  fsther/'  he  said  as  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
kind  look,  "this  must  not  be.  Spend  your  few 
shillings  as  you  please  as  long  as  you  are  able 
and  let  your  old  bones  have  rest.  An  able-bodied 
-lad  like  myself  should  be  ashamed  that  his  father 
should  be  working  for  his  living  at  his  age. 
But  has  he  hidden  some  golden  treasure  in 
here,"  he  continued  as  he  opened  a  folded  piece  of 
paper:  "  A  ring !"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise  as 
he  carried  it  to  the  window. 

The  face  of  the  young  man  became  pale.  "  I 
should  know  that  ring,"  he  stammered,  in  pain- 
ful surprise. 

He  looked  at  it  earnestly  for  a  minutCi  then  he 
exclaimed,  "Father!" 

It  was  a  cry  of  anguish  which  echoed  through 
the  little  room  as  the  young  man  tank  down 
upon  the  twdstead,  his  heart  beating  wildly. 
The  unfortunate  discovery  seemed  completely  to 
unman  him.  With  his  head  resting  on  his  hands 
he  starei  half  stupified  on  the  ground. 

"How  came  that  ring  here?"  he  whispered 
after  a  time,  as  if  he  feared  the  sound  of  his 
own  words.  "  Why  was  he  not  surprised  when 
I  told  bim  of  the  strange  gentleman  with  whom 
I  fell  into  conversation  ?  Oh,  my  God  I "  he 
prayed,  as  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
"have  mercy.  Let  not  this  be.  This  little 
hut  has  always  been  poor,  but  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  cheerful  spirit  were  always  contained 
within  its  four  walls  ;  honest  hearts  dwelt  under 
its  blackened  beams.  What  an  upright  soul 
was  my  mother ;  and  my  father  is  respected  as 
an  honest  nan  by  the  whole  lake.  AU  this 
respect  for  the  old  man  must  now  be  at  an  end, 
and  what  will  happen  I  cannot  think.   But  vAat 


is  the  matter  with  me ! "  he  exclaimed;  "I  am 
talking  like  a  madman." 

He  sprang  up,  and  rubUng  his  ^es  as  if 
awaking  from  a  heavy  dream,  rushed  from  the 
hut. 

"Oh,  you  silly  Lois!"  he  said,  with  ao 
attempt  to  laugh,  for  the  sound  which  be  pro- 
duced was  more  like  a  groan  than  an  expression 
of  pleasure.  "That  my  father  should  have 
killed  a  man  in  the  wood  up  there  !  I  must  have 
lost  my  senses  to  have  supposed  such  a  thing. 
My  good  old  father,  pardon  me  the  suspicion; 
it  is  a  sin  against  your  unsullied  name.  The 
hand  which  is  hard  with  labour  does  not  rob  and 
murder.  How  could  I  think  of  such  a  Uun?? 
As  if  there  were  no  more  such  rings  in  vat 
world ;  as  if  he  may  not  have  ^cked  it  up." 

Striking  his  forehead,  which  was  covered  thidt 
with  drops  of  perspiration,  the  son,  in  gnat 
agitation,  tried  to  suppress  the  dark  suspicions 
which  had  arisen  against  his  own  father,  while 
he  again  and  again  looked  at  the  costly  trinket. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "  as  if  it  was 
not  exactly  like  the  other." 
~  In  his  indecision  what  he  should  do  with  it,  he 
again  wrapped  it  in  paper  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  then  again  unfolded  it.  "  I  bad 
better  keep  it,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the  hut. 

Possessed  with  the  same  uneasiness  which  the 
old  man  experienced  as  long  as  he  kept  the  dead 
man's  ring  in  his  pocket  did  Lois  wander  about 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  day.  His  former 
anxiety  and  his  doubts  had  again  arisen,  and  he 
avoided  any  attempt  to  obtam  any  information 
about  the  stranger  whom  he  had  met  at  the  ina. 
"  If  I  do  not  go  to  work  soon  I  shall  never  get 
this  affair  out  of  my  mind,"  he  said. 

He  at  once  resolved  to  look  about  for  employ- 
ment. The  next  day  his  hatchet  was  heard 
sounding  in  the  noble  forest  around  the  old 
castle  of  Wallgau.  Work  soon  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  their  painful  subject,  and  his  first 
day's  labour  gave  him  a  more  qutet  mind. 

Twilight  had  come,  and  through  the  stillness 
of  the  wood  the  tired  woodman  heard  the  clock 
from  the  neighbouring  town  strike  the  AngeluG 
hour.  With  his  jacket  over  one  arm,  and  his 
axe  over  his  shoulder,  he  crossed  the  countij 
towards  the  place  from  which  the  sounds  came, 
for  he  had  not  returned  to  lut  fiither's  cottage 
since  yesterday  morning. 

Wmx  a  n<^seless  step  he  proceeded  ov<^  the 
mossy  ground,  when  he  heard  a  rustling  noise  to 
a  group  of  trees  just  before  him.  Drawing  neai 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  who 
was  about  to  cut  off  a  bough  horn  a  ^nng  tree. 
"  I  have  you,  you  thief  1 "  cried  Lois,  in  an  angry 
voice. 

The  person  thus  seized  turned,  and  whea  the 
men  looked  each  other  in  the  face  they  began  to 

laugh. 

"The  fisherman,  Fritz,  I  declare,"  said  Lois. 
"  Have  you  not  wood  enough  at  home  that  yoc 
come  hither  for  it  ?  " 

"  There  is  plenty,  Lois ;  but  I  have  for  a  lon« 
time  been  in  searcb  of  a  straight  little  tree,  and 
have  asked  the  ibrester  to  give  me  one.  I  want 
it  for  an  oar.  I  lost  mine  at  that  dreadfiiU  tuH 
when  T«  took  the  drowned  man  from  thewmter, 
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replied  Fritz,  while  he  was  ctttting  away  butily 
at  the  sleoder  young  tree  with  his  knife. 

'  Leave  ofiF  that,  Fritz ;  you  will  never  bring 
oowa  that  stem  with  your  knife,"  said  Lois. 

He  raised  his  axe,  and  wiih  one  stroke  the 
tesatifiil  young  tree  fell  prostrate,  and  they  both 
set  to  work  to  strip  it  of  its  branches,  "You 
Shan  come  with  me,"  he  said  to  the  fisher-lad, 
wo,  well  pleased,  was  taking'away  his  little 
tree,  as  be  took  him  by  the  arm. 

{7b  de  conftnuedJ) 


THE  EXILE'S  BEIROTHED. 

.By  J.  FRAjtK  O'DOHNKLL. 

[ENEATH  the  rays  of  the  silver  moon 
A  maiden  sat  by  the  shore  alone. 
Looking  afar  o'er  the  moonlit  sea, 
Watching  and  waiting  a  sail  to  see. 
Ha  raven  locks  o'er  her  shoulders  streamed, 
And  a  love  light  in  her  blue  eyes  beamed. 
While  the  echoes  of  valleys  and  mountain  rang 
With  her  silver  voice  as  idie  sweetly  sang. 

^Oh !  moonlit  waves,  oh,  beautiful  sea, 
Bear  back  my  lover  again  to  me, 
An  exile  he  roams  on  a  far  off  strand. 
From  his  childhood's  home  and  bis  native  land. 
^  lonely  I  roam  'mid  the  lovely  scenes, 
Where  we  pledged  our  vows  and  we  dreamt  our 
dreams, 

And  bitter  to  me  are  the  songs  of  youth, 
For  my  heart  is  sad  and  my  harp  is  mute. 

"Oh!  lovely  waves,  oh,  charming  sea, 
Mjf  lover  will  ever  be  true  to  me. 
fits  face  was  the  fairest  the  fair  among. 
And  his  voice  was  the  sweetest  in  loves  sweet 
song. 

How  his  eyes  would  flash  in  the  deeds  he  told 
Of  heroes  brave  in  the  days  of  old. 
Who  for  Faith  and  Truth  did  their  lives  lay 
down. 

And  gained  them  for  ever  the  martyr's  crown. 

''Oh!  peaceful  waves,  oh,  boundless  sea, 
In  tempest  or  calm  thou  art  dear  to  me, 
In  childhood's  days,  oh,  what  blissful  hours 
I  ^wnt  on  thy  banks  'mid  the  birds  and  flowers. 
But  DOW  in  anguish  and  sorrow  deep, 
A  lonely  watch  on  thy  shore  I  keep, 
^Mkug  again  o'er  the  moonlit  sea, 
Watchmg  and  waiting  a  sail  to  see." 

Word  History.  —  We  are  told  of  the 
"bayonet"  that  it  was  first  made  at  Bayonne; 
"cambiics"  that  they  came  from  Cambray; 
"damask"  ham  Damascus;  "arras"  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name ;  "cordwine"  (cordovan) 
ftwB  Cordova;  "  currants"  from  Corinth;  the 
"guinea"  from  gold  broughtfrom  the  portion  oFthe 
African  coast  so  called  ;  "  camlet "  from  camel's 
oair  of  which  it  was  woven  in  whole  or  in  part. 
We  now  send  calicoes  and  muslins  to  the 
«st,  yet  we  once  imported  them  from  thence 
w  "  caUco  "  is  from  Calcut,  and  "  meslin  "  from 
■Hnuol,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AS  A  MAN 
OF  LETTERS. 


[COKCLUDED.] 

INGE  the  time  when  the  Lectures  on 
the  Idea  of  a  University  were  de- 
livered, agnosticism,  positivism,  and 
atheism,  have  widely  extended,  and 
in  France  have  become  dominant. 
But  this  does  not  diminish  the  force  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  reasonings  on  the  subject,  but  rather 
shows  how  he  was  gifted  with  a  prophetic  spirit, 
and  clearly  foresaw  the  issues  towards  which  the 
separation  of  secular  knowledge  from  religious 
in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  was  tending. 
The  course  of  -events  has  amply  justified  nis 
predictions  and  warnings.  The  seeds  were  then 
being  sown,  from  which  the  enemy  of  mankind  is 
now  reaping  such  abundant  harvest,  and  it  is 
made  to  us  more  than  ever  clear  that  theology  is 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  that  it  has  bearings  on 
all  other  knowledge,  and  that  all  other  know- 
ledge has  bearings  on  it.  This  is  Newman's 
great  theme.  In  his  futures  on  University 
Subjects  he  handles  pure  literature,  pointing 
out  in  what  it  consists  and  how  it  stands  in 
relation  to  science  and  to  Christianity.  He  is 
essentially  the  man  of  letters  in  these  addresses, 
and  exemplifies  his  precepts  by  hts  own  example. 
He  has  written  brilliantly  also  on  the  "  Bene- 
dictine Schools"  in  the  "Atlantis,"  and  the 
essay  was  afterwards  published  in  a  series  of 
"  Historical  Sketches."  It  sparkles  with  every 
kind  and  setting  of  literary  jewellery.  Always 
and  everywhere  he  is  the  man  of  letters,  whether 
supervising  the  "  Atlantis  *'  fresh  from  acade- 
mician hands,  or  lecturing  to  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  university  he  had  built  up.  Nor 
can  he  cease  to  be  so,  because  he  has  been  so 
from  the  first— rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
literary  course ;  composing  Latin  verses  as  a  boy 
of  ten,  and  reading  himself  up  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  chief  thinkers  at  O.'iford,  Hurrell, 
Froude,  Whately,  Hawkins,  Copleston,  Jelf, 
Keble,  Pusey,  and  William  Palmer;  writing 
poems  for  the  Lyra  Apostolica  in  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio  ;  editing  Froude's  remains.;  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers  and  translat- 
ing S.  Athanasius ;  preaching  in  the  highest 
strain  of  intellect  to  all  that  was  most  intellectual 
in  his  Alma  Mater;  editing  the  "  British 
Critic  "  ;  writing  his  "  Arians"  for  the  "  Theo- 
logical  Library,'*  edited  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James 
Ros<> ;  throwing  off  a  large  number  of  those 
wonder-working  "Tracts  for  the  Times,  "published 
first  at  the  price  of  a  penny  each,  which  aroused 
the  thought  of  an  entire  clergy,  and  ultimately 
of  a  great  mass  of  the  entire  people  ;  and  then 
giving  the  Church  of  England  in  No.  XC.  a 
means  of  interpreting  the  Articles,  so  that,  with 
them,  they  who  signed  them  might  take  up  "  all 
Roman  doctrines  "  and  feel  no  hurt.  It  was  the 
true  and  vital  literary  faculty,  together  with 
moral  qualifications,  which  gave  him  this  extra- 
ordinary power.  At  twenty-five  he  "  had  analyzed 
the  constitution  and  history  of  every  state  in  the 
world,  ancient  or  still  existing."    At  Oxford  be 
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■ever  passed  a  day  'TiHtbout  writiBg  a  L&tlo 
sentence,  either  a  translation  or  an  original 
composition,  before  he  had  done  his  morning's 
woric.   "As  well  for  present  satisfaction  as  for 
future  use,  he  wrote  and  laid  by  a  complete 
history  of  every  serious  question-in  which  he  was 
concerned.   It  must  be  added  that  he  did  the 
same  with  every  book  he  read,  and  every  subject 
he  inquired  into."    "He  was  one  of  the  few 
people  who  could  be  called  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Gibbon's  great  work.    He  could  recite  many 
long  passages  of  it,  particularly  the  famous  one 
In  which  Gibbon  describes  the  changelessness 
of  agriculture  and  the  simple  arts  in  the  midst 
of  changing  governments,  religions,  and  manners. 
He  knew  well  Hume's  Essays.    He  had  Tom 
Paine's  work  under  lock  and  key,  and  lent  them 
with  much  caution  to  such  as  could  bear  the 
shock."   Nor  did  these  habits  forsake  him  when 
he  retired  to  littleroore  and  set  on  foot  the  Uves 
of  the  Saints,  while  engaged  in  composing  his 
Essay  on  Development,  and  preparing  to  go  forth 
whither  God  should  call  him.    Not  for  a  moment 
did  he  lay  aside  his  literary  character,  and  in 
that  respect  the  great  change  of  his  life  brought 
no  change  at  all.   The  new  sphere  into  which  he 
entered,  if  more  limited  on  the  Anglican  side, 
was  more  extended  on  the  Roman.    In  Rome 
itself,  whither  he  repaired  soon  after  his  con- 
version, he  published  a  l.atin  Dissertation,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been  without 
pause  conversant  with  letters.    Unlike  the  vast 
majority  of  English  converts,  and  indeed  unlike 
any  convert  of  whom  I  have  heard,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  supervise  the  republication  of  his  works, 
written  while  in  the  Anglican  Church,  so  that 
fh&f  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  their 
entirety,  supplemented  and  corrected  oy  his  own 
hand.   His  audience  has  not  diminished  throujg:h 
his  secession  from  Anglicanism.   The  English 
reading  public  in  general,  or  at  least  the  more 
intellectual  portion  of  them,  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose  him,  and  they  console  themselves 
for  his,  to  them,  incomprehensible  absence 
poring  over  his  matchless  compositions.  Their 
admiration  reacts  upon  the  Catholic  body,  in  whicfa 
he  livesand  moves,  andtheyareledby  non-Catholic 
critics  of  distinction  to  revere  him  as  an  author 
more  highly  than  they  would  have  done,  if  those 
to  whom  he  once  belonged  had  cast  out  bis 
name  as  evil  and  left  his  books  uncut.   There  is 
Uttle  fear  now  of  England  forgetting  the  part  be 
bas  played  in  the  histoiy  of  English  letters. 
Though  almost  all  the  works  he  has  published, 
fhe   "Arian"  excepted,  have  been    of  the 
occasional  sort,  thrown  off  to  meet  an  emeigency 
and   suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  they  have  taken   their  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  land,  by  reason  of  the  thought 
with  which  they  are  weighted  and  lo  belU  stiU— 
the  Virgitian  purity  of  language  in  which  they 
are  clothed.   Those  who  heard  his  Lectures  on 
DifBculties  in  Anglicanism,    on  the  State  of 
Catholicity  in  England,  on  the  Turks,  and  on 
University  Subjects,  and  the  Nature  and  Scope 
of  Universi^  Education,    or   the  Occasional 
Sermons  and  the  Sermons  addressed  to  Mixed 
Congregations,  knew  that  they  wotdd  live,  and 
that  they  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  literary  im* 


morality  Which  the  hand  Of  genius  alone  cu 
sow.    He  may  drop  In  subsequent  editions  bis 
scathing  refiitationof  Charles  ^ngley'scalmnniss 
and  ^irty-nine  "  plots,"  but  this  also  will  sur- 
vive the  wreck*  of  time  as  one  of  the  mott 
pungent  and  pointed  pieces  of  compoation  he 
ever  gave  to  pnnt.   His  impeachment  of  Achilli 
before  the  mor^l  world  is  embodied  in  one  of  a 
series  of  Lectures,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 
It  held  up  an  impostor  to  scorn,  and  was  crowned 
with   immediate  and   complete  success.  The 
wretched  man  fled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
his  name  was  never  heard  of  again.  Meanwhile 
Newman  was  accepting  patiently  the  seclusioD 
of  Edgbaston,  yet  ever  ready  to  emerge  when  the 
nascent  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  called  him 
to  be  its  Rector,  or  when  proposals  were  made 
for  establishing  a  Cathnlic  mission  and  branch 
of  the  Oratory  at  Oxford.   Whenever  his  voice 
was  heard,  it  bad  the  power     Orpheus  over  a 
listening  multitude.   His  "Apologia"  tuned 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  Its  candour  carried  con- 
viction in  eveiy  quarter.    "  He  threw,  as  it  were, 
the  lime-light  upon  his  intellectual  nature,  ima- 
lysed  his  own  motives,  explained  his  own  belief 
and  his  own  reasons  for  holding  them.  As  a 
psychological  study,  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
searching  and  faithful  introspection,  the  'Apo- 
logia' will  take  its  place  among  the  EogtLsh 
classics.    No  more  acute  self-analy«s  had  ever 
been  unreservedly  communicated  to  the  world." 
Hardly,  as  another  critic  observed,  do  the  *'  Con- 
fessions of  S.  Augustine  "  more  vividly  reproduce 
the  old  African  Bishop  before  successive  genera- 
tions in  all  the  greatness  and  struggles  Of  hi^ 
Ufo,  than  do  these  pages  the  very  tnaer  being 
of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  veiy  title  aad  ofKce  of  Cardinal,  thrasfa 
conferred  for  reasons  that  rise  far  above  al) 
literary  considerations,  seem  to  impart  an  ad' 
(^tional  claim  to  litera^  distinction  in  case) 
where  that  distinction  has  beep  already  at- 
tained. Newman  is  more  than  ever  the  nai 
of  letters  since  the  Pontiff  chose  him  to  b( 
a  meml>er  of  the  Sacred  College,  shmcl 
the  sovereigh  Pontic  spring,  and  which  hai 
numbered  so  many  iOustrioits  literati  in  io 
ranks.  Nor  could  a^  nae  have  been  fbua^ 
more  fit  than  Nemnan  to  have  faia  name  asaflj 
ciated  with  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  Ximeaes,  Belial 
mine,  Sadoleto,  Mai,  Meraofanti,  WisemM 
The  nation  entire,  irrespective  of  reHgioos  di^ 
ferences,  feels  a  sort  of  pride  in  honour  dsaetl 
him.  Since  being  clt^hed  snth  the  mipl< 
Cardinal  Newman  has'  ptd>liriied  two  volume^ 
Uie  least  known  and  read  of  all  bis  works,  ^ 
the  most  scholarly.  Th^  are  a  feee  tranaU&ei 
of  "  Select  Treatises  of  S.  Athapasius  io 
troversy  with  the  Arians;"  and  the  vottun 
containing  them  is  followed  by  a  second,  heini 
an  "Appendix  of  Ilbutrations."  The  iversi« 
from  Uie  Greek  is  in  the  most  fluent  aad^cgtti 
English  possible  under  such  circumstances ;  tfaB 
form  a  supplement  to  the  author's  "  Hiateiy  I 
theArians,"  and  axe  in  the  order  of  his  pi^ 
lished  wwke  the  omega  of  which  the  Atiana  «l 
the  alpha.  The  "Appendix  of  llUtstntfiont^ 
contains  a  series  of  very  curious,  profomd.  *■ 
interesting  obsecrations  on  subjects  bearing  c 
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pmoti  discussed  or  alluded  to  in  the  writings  o£ 
tfae  gnat  champion  of  theJaithagainst  theerrors 
of  Arius.  They  are  anaoced  alphabetically ,  and 
number  seventy-four,  besides  fifty<six  with  Greek 
headings,  and  are  comments  □□  Greek  terms 
employed  in  the  foregoing  treatises.  They  have 
a  twofold  value,  one  theological  and.  the  other 
[Jiilological.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  over-es- 
timate the  suggestive  force  of  some  of  the  notes, 
and  one  might,  by  the  way  of  example,  refer  to 
those  headed  "Eusebus,  "Cursus  Publicus," 
"Deification,"  "  Economical  Language,"  "  Use 
of  Force  in  Religion,"  "  Ignorance  assumed 
economically  by  our  Lord,"  and  "The  Blessed 
Mary."  It  wiU  not  be  Cacdinal  Newman's  fault 
if  the  study  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  divinity  of  Christ,  be  suffered  to 
decay.  He,  indeed,  would  do  all  that  becomes 
bis  sacred  office  to  promote  a  better  acquaint- 
ance nith  the  Greek  classics  in  general,  as  the 
eariiest  and  grandest  literary  efforts  of  the  human 
biaia,  which,  like  those  in  the  sister  arts,  have 
never  beAn  surpassed,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  still  entrance  the  im- 
a^oation  with  their  inimitable  charms,  origin- 
alitf,  and  freshness.  He  would  imbue  the 
nunds  of  laymen  and  clergy  alike,  in  all  pos- 
siUe  cases,  mth  the  war  os  Troy  and  the  wan- 
deriogs  of  Ulysses,  as  related  by  the  prince  and 
bther  of  poets,  the  severe  wisdom  of  ^schylus, 
the  choral  odes  of  Findar,  the  sublime  and 
snbtle  speculations  of  Plato,  the  unadorned  and 
nianly  annals  of  Thucydides,  the  elegant  diction 
of  Xesophon,  the  humour  of  Lucian,  the  clench- 
iQ£:niij{ht  of  Demosthenes,  the  graces  of  the  Greek 
AnthoJogy.  Bat  if  he  w<uUa  willingly  imbue 
them  wim  this  ancient  and  pagan  lore,  how  much 
more  with  the  patriotic  Greek  of  Irenxus,  Origen, 
the  Cyrils  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  Basil, 
Chmostom  .and  Athanasius  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
sit  lace  to  Cace  with  the  very  words  and  forms  of 
tboi^fbt  of  the  "  Apologia  am^a  ArtMOS  "  of  S. 
Atbanasitts— the  true  chorch  history  of  some 
one-aod-twenty  years  ?  Is  it  a  sroaill  matter  in 
the  work  of  education  and  mental  culture  to  con 
tbe  epistlCs  of  that  eminent  saint  and  doctor  to 
the  prelates  of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  to  Constao- 
tii>e,  to  Sera^on  concerning  the  death  of 
Arius,  and  his  autobiographic^  ^*  Apologia  de 

The  second  edition  of  the  ""Select  Treatises  of 
Atbanashis  against  the  Aiians"  is  not  identical 
with  the  first,  published  at  Oxford  in  Dr.  Fusey's 
"  Ubtary  of  the  Fathers.' '  Fiveof  the  Treatises  in- 
doded  in  that  collection  have  here  been  omitted, 
and  the  translation  of  itself  is  of  a  freer  kind. 
Several  reasons  for  these  altesrtions  are  grren 
u  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  volume, 
>ti  which  rtie '  translator  explains  many  things 
with  his  usual  modes]^,  and  adds  tiiat  *'ue 
.quotations  from  Holy  Stcfipture  remain  here,  as 
10  the  Oxford  edttioo,.in  the  Protestant  veruon, 
ezcqtt  in  cases  in  which  the  context  of  the  pas- 
of  Athanaaus,  to  which  they  severally  be- 
required  an  alteration  in  them  ;  except  in 
sooi  cases,  a  change  did  not  seem  imperative, 
Md  would  give  great  troiAle."  When 
UOK  who  will  come  after  us  shall  foreshorten 
♦iew  of  Ifewman'B  work  and  career  as  a 


theologian  and  a  man  of  letters,  they  will  ap- 
prove and  admire  the  ^act  of  his  first  and  last 
energies,  as  a  writer,  having  been  bestowed  on  the 
history  of  Ariahism  and  the  writings  of  Athana- 
sius. Never  has  the  Church  been  so  fearlessly 
harassed  and  imperilled  as  she  was  during  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  Council  of 
Ntcaea  and  the  death  of  Constantius,  because  the 
controversies  which  were  then  rife  turned  on  the 
most  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  Mr.  Earle 
concludes  thus 

It  is  time  to  draw  these  remarks  to  a  dose, 
though  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted* 
or  anything  more  Uun  an  approach  being  made 
to  adequate  treatment.  **  Newman's  -publi- 
cations,^' says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moiseiy,  bis 
brother-in-law,  "are  before  the  world;  they  are 
before  all  time,  as  long  as  the  English  lairgoage 
is  spoken,  and  as  long  as  this  is  a  people  and 
an  empire."  Nothing  he  has  published  wastes 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  or  is  likely  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  spoken  of  Imn  as 
"the  man  in  Uie  working  of  whose  individnal 
mind  the  intelligent  porrion  of  the  EngUsh  public 
is  more  interested  than  in  that  of  any  other  tirnag 
person,"  and  those  who  have  not  time  to  master 
his  thirt  v-«x  voUtmes,  can  enjoy  the  alcUful  selecn 
tion  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  published  under  tfw 
title  of  "  ChanaeteristicB  from  the  WUtings  oC 
John  Henry  Newmm."  The  beai^  and  bnl- 
liaocy  of  this  collection  «f  jewels  is  soeh  as  to 
create  regret  only  that  diey  should  be  detached 
from  their  settings ;  but  Acyinay  have,  and  haw 
had.  In  very  numerous  eases,  the  effect  «f  in- 
spiring t^  vn^  and  resoltttion  to  heoeme  as- 
quainted  with  his  works  as  a  whole.  A  cettm 
coiiif>leteness  will  then  be  discovered  in  tbesa, 
though  the  occasions  which  caUad  them  teth 
have  generally  been  accidental  >natvre.  Jt 
wttl  be  seen  how  entire^,  tfa«<agfa  vwt  ex- 
ctesively,  the  author  bove  a  4Heiary  cfaaracfeec, 
■and  must  ever  rank  among  1hose'*A4io  idaMted 
tbeiaselveato-titevatufe  with  Ibe  utmostWBCceas. 
ItunU  becoriauB«o  tnce  his  joints  of  oontaet 
with  other  liteurr  idtvines,  >«Mi  Sir  ThMUB 
More,  Tyndale,  Dean  Colet,  Hooker,  George 
Herbert,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishops  Burnet,  ttatlev, 
and  Paley.  Hitherto  -oon-Catholics  have  been 
foremost  in  sketching  his  life,  and  we  owe  to 
Froude  the  historian  and  brother  to  Newman''S 
dearest  friend,  to  Dean  Stanley,  Kegan  Paul, 
Henry  J.  Jennings,  Professor  Sbairp,  and 
Mozely  with  his  charming  "  Reminiscences  ef 
Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement,"  some 
of  the  most  truthful  and  appreciative  comments 
that  we  can  find  on  the*  writings  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  from  whom  andconcemtqg  whom 
we  have  stBl  so  much  to  learn.  His  vast  cor- 
zeapondence  has  sffll  to  see.  the  Ught,  and  U  is 
aaia  that  much  valuable  nianoscii^  of  lus  la-aa 
yetujjptddisbKL 

THE  XHS. 


When  a  man  b^hirto  go  down  hill, 'befinds 
everyttiing  .greased  fbr  the  occasion,  says  a 
phQasophcT,  who  might  . have  added  that, -when 
he  tries  to  cfimb  up,  fae  finds  eveiytUng  greased 
for^e  occasion  too 
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MAD    CAPERS   ON  THE  ALPS. 


Bt  Hauish  Dirk. 


VIII.— [coiTiw^'*'] 

[HY  does  Byron's  poem  not  allude  to 
the  events  of  Bonivard's  life?" 
asked  Daisy*  as  the  boat  glided 
along. 

"  Becfttme  he  did  not  learn  them 
until  after  he  had  written  it/'  answered  Mr. 
Fletcher. 
"  How  is  that  known  ?  " 
"  He  says  se  himself." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  made  a  study  of  the 
history  of  this  country  in  those  times,  on  account 
of  your  beiof^  descended  from  one  of  the  knights 
of  Savoy,  which  included  the  Vand." 

"  Precisely." 

''  But,  have  you  any  proof  of  your  ancestor 
having  come  over  with  Duke  Peter  ?  " 

"The  only  evidence  is  a  family  tradition  at 
home.  When  we  met  at  Chamounix,  I  had  been 
searching  for  some  corroboration  of  it  in  Savoy, 
and  I  found  in  the  records  of  the  La  Flichire 
&mily  that  a  cadet  of  that  lineage  had  followed 
Duke  Peter  to  England  with  other  Knights  of 
Savoy,  and  hadxemained  there." 

The  afternoon  was  far  spent,  when  the  boats 
were  brought  alongside  the  Quay  of  Clarens. 
Mrs.  Dimsdale  and  her  family,  with  their  two 
friends,  went  to  the  hotel,  where  rooms  had  been 
prepared  for  their  accommodation,  and  passed 
an  a^eeable  evening  with  the  English  residents 
at  this  most  aristocratic  watering-places  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  in  its  most  fashionable  hotel. 
In  a  very  spacious  saloon,  splendidly  furnished, 
were  some  eighty  or  ninety  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  without  any  previous  acquaintance 
or  introduction,  and  yet  conversing  together  as 
freely  as  if  they  had  all  been  ola  friends. 
Whisl  there  was,  and  several  very  successfiil 
musical  performers,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
were  enjoyed ;  Daisy  Dimsdale's  being  the  most 
admired. 

IX. 

Here  was  once  tiie  famous  bosguei  of  Jean 

Jacques  Rosseau,  but,  having  come  into  the 
anas  of  the  Monks  of  S.  Bernard,  its  trees  were 
all  cut  down  by  them  to  make  room  forvineyards. 
Nothing  ■  now  exibted  to  be  seen  or  admired, 
except  the  charming  position  of  the  villa-like 
dwellings,  imbedded,  in  gardens  and  lawns, 
studded  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Having  exhausted  that 
resource  of  inquisitive  tourists  in  large  straw  hats 
with  red  guide  books  in  their  hands,  Mrs. 
Dimsdale  proceeded  in  a  carriage  to  the  castle  of 
Chatelard,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
Clarens,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party  walked. 
After  going  over  It,  and  finding  little  to  interest 
them,  oeyood  the  mere  examination  of  the  looms 
once  occupied  by  Baron  Berthold  and  his  young 
bride  Beitne  Axzoni,  they  directed  their  course  to 
the  castle  of  Blonay.  Ihis  is  a  larger  building, 
and  it  has  stood  intact  since  the  time  of  Baron 


Henry,  being  at  present  inhalnted  by  seveni 
femUles. 

"The  castle  of  Blon^  become  fumishea 
lodging!"  exclaimed  Daisy.  "What  u 
abominable  bathos  I  Mr.  Fletcher,  come  totl« 
rescue,  and  take  us  back  to  Baron  Heniy  ana 
Duchess  Aloyse." 

She  led  the  wav  to  some  seats  under  the  tree* 
before  the  gate  of  the  castle,  where  they  all  maiU 
themselves  comfortable  in  spite  of  the  refusal  ol 
the  frownmg  porter,  who  stood  there,  watchinj 
them,  to  let  them  visit  the  castle. 

"  They  were  married,"  began  Mr.  Fletcher. 
"We  knew  that,"  interrupted  Daisy.  "TeHj 
us  what  we  do  not  know." 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  other  two 
daughters  of  Duke  Azzoni  at  the  wedding  festiri* 
ties  of  Baron  Heniy  de  Blonay." 
"ThatwUldo.  Goon." 
"Their  names  were  Gabrielle  and  Giziie," 
resumed  Mr.  Fletcher,  "and  they  were  as  lovelyas 
their  sisters.  Among  the  rejoicings  here,  was  a 
tournament.  The  most  successful  knight  came 
to  receive  his  guerdon  from  the  hand  of  Aloyse, 
in  whose  honour  the  first  passage  of  arms  was 
delivered.  Kneeling  on  one  knee  before  ber, 
and  raising  his  visor,  he  displaye'S  the  features  of 
her  husband,  Henry.  She  put  the  end  of  her  gold 
chain  round  his  neck,  without  taking  the  other 
end  off  her  own.  'I  receive  your  homage,' she 
said,  '  and  will  have  no  other  knight,  but  chain 
you  to  roe  for  life.' " 

"  She  then  drew  her  head  out  of  tiie  chain,  and 
left  it  on  his  neck.  He  saw  a  medallion  attached 
to  it  with  a  mioiature  painted  on  one  side  of  tt. 
Examining  it,  he  found  that  it  represented  Alope 
in  her  turret  at  WufBeus,  listening  and  looking 
from  the  open  window.  It  was  the  work  of  to 
sister  Gabrielle,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  paint- 
ing during  her  imprisonment. 

' '  The  next  victor  in  the  lists  was  Berthold,  »"ho 
came  to  receive  his  reward  from  Berthe.  for  whom 
he  had  tilted.  She  gave  him  her  sash.'  This  is 
the  second  and  last  time  that  I  bestow  ray  sash 
on  a  brave  knight,*  she  said." 

Then  came  the  turn  of  Gabrielle  to  be  tir>- 
claimed  the  object  of  single  combat.  Two 
knights  advanced  to  dispute  the  prize,  the  Lord  of 
Montagny  and  the  Castellain  of  C'e£s,  both 
for  strength,  bravery,  and  skill,  and  both  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  Gabrielle.  After  breaking  semal 
lances  without  any  decisive  advantage  bavto^ 
been  gained  on  either  side,  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  declared  the  fight  to  be  in  earnest. 
Henry  de  Blonaj^  interfered,  but  the  combatants 
could  not  be  pacified,  when  a  third  knight,  vith 
his  visor  down,  claimed  the  right  indisputable  by 
those  under  such  circumstances,  according  to  the 
practice  of  chivalry,  to  joust  in  the  tilt  with  them 
both  successively.  They  demanded  his  name. 
Henry  declared  that  he  knew  him  to  be  of 
knightly  rank.  The  challenge  was  there^ 
accepted.  The  Lord  of  Montagny  was  unhoroA 
and  the  Castellain  of  Cle^s  confessed  lumsHf 
vanquished.  The  visored  knight  knelt  befoR 
Gabrielle,  who  |rave  him  a  ring,  in  recdnn^ 
which  he  pressedner  hand  in  a  way  well-knowo  to 
her."  ^  . 

"  Baron  Thi£ry  de  de  Lasarrai  carried  on  the 
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ndary  is  bonoar  of  Gixile,  in  spite  of  his 
exticme  math,  and  she  rewarded  aim  with  a 
bracelet.'^ 

"  The  event  of  the  day  had  been  the  tilting'  of 
the  ankaowo  koight,  who  had  disappeared  after 
the  ling  bad  been  placed  on  his  finger  by 
GabrieUe.  The  two  renowned  warriors,  whom  be 
bad  oveithnnni*  demanded  of  Henry  de  Blonar 
that  be  Amdi  declare  the  name  of  their 
cooqucror.  This  could  not  be  refused  after  his 
access,  and  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald  to 
be  the  Lord  of  Gl^roUes  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Baron  Henry  de  Blonay,  That  distinguished 
knight  had  attacked  a  bear,  which  committed 
havoc  in  the  country,  and,  before  he  succeeded  in 
kiniag  it,  bis  face  had  been  so  grievously 
lacerated  by  his  claws,  that  he  never  let  it  be 
seep,  and  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Bear.  The  defeated  jousters,  were 
satisfied,  for  the  Lord  of  Gl^rolles  had  the  fame 
of  being  the  best  lance  of  the  day.  Henry  was 
mistaken.  The  mysterious  knight  was  known  to 
none  but  Gabrielle,  He  was  the  nephew  of  her 
father,  and  bad  succeeded  him  as  Duke  Azzoni, 
bat,  not  having  yet  ta^en  np  his  feudal  rank,  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  visor.  The 
cousins  had  long-  been  attached  to  each  other, 
and  they  were  married  not  long  afterwards. 
Giiele  became  the  Baroness  de  Lasarraz." 

"  Do  you  think  those  girls  made  Alpine  ascents, 
Kr.  Fletcher  ?"  asked  Daisy. 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  he  replied  gravely. 
"  They  were  too  civilized  and  too  aristocratic  for 
such  (debetan  amusements  as  mere  pedes- 
trianism," 

"  i'oii  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  I    I  was 

Fling  to  thank  you  for  your  interesting  story,  but 
viUoot,  now  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  that 
ODgracious  speech." 

A  private  house  was  found,  where  dinner  could 
be  prorurtd  for  a  consideration,  and,  after  it,  the 
line  of  inarch  was  resumed  in  the  same  order,  by 
the  village  of  La  Cfaiesaz,  to  the  small  town  of 
Chatel  S.  Denis  on  the  river  Veveyse,  where  a 
sort  of  hotel  was  patronized  for  the  night.  Next 
day,  the  party  reached  Bulle,  and  there  a  separa- 
tion for  a  short  time  took  place.  Mrs.  Dimsdale 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  drove  on  by  Gruy^re  and  Saanen 
to  Weissenburg  ;  while  Daisy  and  her  aunt,  with 
Major  Stubbs,  walked  to  the  baths  of  the  Black 
Lake,  for  the  punwse  of  climbing  the  Kaiseregg, 
*l)ich  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  this  part  of 
Switzerland,  being'7,188  feet  in  height.  Aruund 
't  rise  many  peaks  of  lesser  stature,  like  courtiers 
Waiting  00  tbei^sovereign,  who  first  receives  the 
">sr  morning  salutation  of  the  sun,  and  last 
fwcta  its  golden  evening  greeting.  At  the  feet 
01  the  monarch  sleeps  a  c^rk  sheet  of  water,  calm 
and  Gmpid,  called  the  Black  Lake.  There  is 
Mtbing  wild  and  picturesque  on  its  shores; 
nothing  to  astonish  the  northern  tourist,  who 
*^nibles  through  thickets  and  up  precipices, 
thinking  that  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
holiday.  Green  meadows  stretch  around  this 
pladd  tarn,  dotted  with  old  timber,  and  enamelled 
*«b  wild  flowers.  Prosaic  cattle  roam  about  on 
the  succulent  pasturage.  Gorgeous  butterflies 
"utterio  the  light  breeze,  nimble  squirrels  gambol 
on  branches  of  the  trees,  and  tuneful  thrushes  fill 


the  air  with  carols.  White  high>gabled  chalets 
are  sprinkled  over  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  to 
swarm  with  pastoral  peasantry  as  soon  as  the 
snows  of  winter  have  thawed  into  gurgling  rills  te 
swell  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  scene  wears 
a  more  smiling  aspect  than  is  often  seen  on  the 
rugged,  stony  features  of  Switzerland,  and  a  sweet 
harmony  is  produced  in  all  its  component  parts, 
as  if  a  skilful  hand  were  passing  over  the  keys 
of  nature's  harpsichord. 

Daisy  and  her  aunt,  with  Major  Stubbs,  set  off 
ft-om  this  starting  point  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Kaiseregg,  after  having  passed  a  weary  night  in 
the  Bath  Honse.  They  had  taken  a  guide,  as 
they  were  told  that  there  were  some  difiScuIt  passes 
requiring  the  direction  of  local  experience.  They 
had  not  more  than  three  hours  and  a  half  to  climb, 
which  Daisy  regarded  as  a  mere  trifle  after  the 
Dent  du  Midi  and  the  Grand  Moveran.  The 
morning  was  fine  ;  the  birds  all  chirping  in  the 
trees,  the  dew-drops  all  glittering  in  the  grass, 
and  the  odour  of  flowers  floating  around.  Gently- 
ascending  pastures,  covered  with  sheep  and 
goats,  led  the  party  to  a  small  village  in  a  fertile 
valley,  which  lay  trasking  In  the  sun.  Leaving  it, 
the  guide  took  them  along  a  water-course  until 
they  reached  a  high  plateau  mth  scanty  herbage 
on  It.  In  the  centre  stood  a  noble  chesnut  tree, 
as  grand  a  specimen  as  that  on  which  Xerxes,  in 
his  admiration,  hung  a  chain  of  gold.  Daisy  did 
something  much  more  to  the  purpose ;  she  sat 
down  under  it,  and  invited  her  companions  to  do 
the  same,  while  they  shared  a  cold  chicken  and  a 
bottle  of  claret  from  the  guide's  well-fiimished 
knaps'ack. 

On  resuming  their  walk,  they  had  to  descend 
into  a  gorge,  and  climb  the  other  side.  Following 
a  serrated  ridge  from  a  flanking  range  of  moun- 
tains, they  had  to  make  another  giddy  plunge  into 
a  deep  ravine,  nith  a  very  abrupt  ascent  to  get 
out  of  it.  This  was  becoming  excessively 
fotiguing.''  There  was  a  rivulet  running  among 
the  towering  fir-trees,  over-arched  by  the  cloudless 
sky,  which  seemed  the  columns  of  a  shady  aisle 
In  a  colossal  cathedral.  Daisy  was  enchanted 
with  the  scene,  but  she  suddenly  slid  off  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  glorious  works  of  nature,  to 
fall  into  an  ignoble  craving  for  repose.  She  lay 
down  on  the  hard  ground,  and  was  soon  composed 
to  sleep  by  the  lullaby  of  the  rippling  water's 
soft  diapason  which  added  to  the  w^wsy  effect  of 
the  solemn  shade. 

Her  slumbers  were  beginning  to  last.too  long, 
and  the  guide  querulously  asked  if  bis  services  had 
been  required  for  this  final  result.  Daisy  seemed 
to  have  heard  the  words,  she  jumped  up  and  bade 
him  lead  on.  She  followed  him  In  a  state  of 
evident  nervous  agitation,  which  her  aunt 
watched  with  some  curiosity,  not  to  say  anxiety. 
The  cliffs  were  grander  and  more  difficult  to  climb 
than  they  had  been  tower  down.  Huge  buttress^ 
like  masses  of  rock  projected,  as  if  to  oppose  the 
passage  upwards.  In  more  than  one  place,  they 
had  to  be  got  round,  with  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  crags  on  one  hand,  and  a  frightful  precipice  on 
the  other,  while  the  path  was  hardly  a  foot  broad. 
The  guide,  perceiving  how  uncertain  Daisy's 
steps  were  growing,  approached  with  a  rope, 
whice  he  tied  round  her  waist,  holding  the  otner 
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end  with  both  bands.  More  than  once  she 
stumbled,  and  the  timely  precaution  saved  her 
from  falling  over  the  cliB.  The  Major  and  her 
aunt  were  too  much  engrossed  by  the  care  of 
their  own  steps  to  think  much  of  any  other  one's, 
but  the  guide  tended  the  fainting  girl  most 
vigilantly.  Her  pluck  was  indomitable,  and, 
when  he  ventured  to  insinuate  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  return  without  proceeding  further, 
she  offered  to  take  him  to  the  top,  if  he  was  afraid 
to  go  alone.  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  her  feet  slipped  from  under  her,  and  she  lay 
half  over  the  brink  of  a  frightful  abyss.  Rapidly 
collecting  the  rope  in  a  coil,  he. ran  to  her 
without  letting  it  slacken,  and,  clasping  her 
round  the  waist,  put  her  on  her  feet.  She  looked 
at  him  with  apparent  surprise,  and  staggered  on. 
They  were  then  near  the  summit,  emitting  a 
weak  hurrah,  she  threw  herself  down  on  the 
-highest  rock.  When  her  aunt  and  the  Major 
jomed,  they  asked  her  how  she  felt,  but  no 
answer  reached  them.  She  had  fainted.  A 
bottle  of  water  was  quickly  brought,  then  wine 
was  given  with  a  teaspoon,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  long  deep  sigh. 

"The  view  from  here  is  very  grand,"  she 
muttered,  as  she  sat  up.  "Theae  must  be  the 
Bernese  Alps." 

The  scene  was  very  striking,  and  she  ^azed  at 
it  with  a  lingering  look,  as  if  fearing  that  it  might 
be  her  last  chance  of  seeing  such  a  sight. 
Mountain  succeeded  mountain,  each  more  icy 
and  inhospitable-looking  than  the  last.  Some 
culminated  in  an  almost  vertical  mass  of  rock. 
To  the  north  were  barren  heights,  with  rifts  of 
broken  ground,  and  white  blu£  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  against  dark  fir  woods.  Wild  peaks 
foiwned  over  lands  of  a  singularly  sterile  cbarac- 
ter.  To  the  sooth,  there  were  sunny  solitudes, 
with  beds  of  torrents,  fringed  by  coppice,  descend- 
ing to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  lower  slopes  with 
their  sparkling  waters.  Further  down,  a  broad 
amphitheatre  of  grassy  banks  merged  into  level 
meadows.  Coronets  of  nreading  trees  stood  on 
thelnrows  of  the  lonrer  hiiis,  which  were  framed 
tn  the  lofty  circle  of  rugged  mountaJoa.  The 
purihr  of  the  bracing  air  was  quite  cdiilanting, 
and  It  appeared  in  some  degree  to  have  Kstor^ 
Daisy  to  her  wonted  ener^. 

She  got  up  and  looked  around  her,  drinking 
in  at  slow  ifraughts  the  fresh  mountain  breeze, 
and  scanning  eagerly  the  Alpine  scenery  on 
every  side,  perhaps  with  a  presentiment  that  she 
was  never  to  have  that  happiness  again.  Then, 
she  asked  the  guide  whether  it  were  time  to 
descend  the  rocks,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter  with  ber,  but  she  did  not  wait  for  his 
answer,  and  commenced  going  down  at  a  most 
nnnecessaiity  rapid  pace.  The  ^uide  expostu- 
lated widi  her,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  him, 
and  kept  tearing  down  like  a  whirlwind,  rushing 
recklessly  over'  a.V  the  dangerous  passes,  and 
charging  through  the  most  exquisitely  romantic 
scenery  without  bestowing  a  single  glance  on  if. 
The  daylight  was  waning,  and  the  golden  arrows 
of  the  .setting  sun  were  shot  beneath  the  darken- 
ing arches  of  the  trees,  where  she  had  slept 
during  the  ascent,  to  tinge  them  with  a  warm 
tffuljfence,  apparently  unnoticed  by  her.  The 


birds  on  their  branches  chanted  their  mek&oss  i 
evening  hymns  in  vain  ;  Daisy's  ears  were  deaf  | 
to  them.    Before  she  reached  the  Bath  House  of  < 
the  Black  Lake,  the  hills  had  grown  rosy  wtththi 
sun's  parting  rays.   The  last  famt  BnA  {aft 
nearly  died  out  in  the  west,  pale  timid 
flickered  as  they  struggled  to  be  seen,  and  bQ^ 
Venus  was  preparing  for  her  gzaoeful  retoA 
behind  the  dwindling  yellow  belt  of  the  evcob^ 
sky,  when  Daisy  also  retired  to  ber  room,  lefosiag 
other  refreshment  than  rest. 

There  was  a  kind  of  doctor  attendhig  on  tbose 
who  used  the  minecal  waters,  and  Miss  Barry 
took  him  to  see  her  niece,  but  the  young  lady 
dedined  to  speak,  or  even  acknowledge  his 
presence.  Next  morning,  she  got  up  ta.'pog 
that  she  was  quite  well.  Her  aunt  proposea 
that  they  should  hire  mules  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey,  and  Daisy  tieither  accepted  nor  rejected 
the  proposal.  Taking  silence  to  saean  consent, 
mules  were  brought,  and  after  breakfast  they  lU 
mounted  to  proceed  to  Weisseoburg.  The  trade 
which  they  followed  was  very  agreeable,  beiag  » 
series  of  valleys,  with  woods  above,  and  stfeams 
below,  and  the  day  was  cloudy  enough  to  prtnsi 
the  sunshine  frcsn  being  irksome,  while  ddictost 
gusts  of  fresh  air  cuae  swening  down  the  hilt 
sides.  One  halt  was  made  for  lundi  in  a  w 
glen  with  a  foaming  tmrent  nuhing  down  it. 
and  grass-plots  inviting  them  to  dismoont  and 
touch  the  suggestive  knapsack.  They  did  DOt 
tarry  long,  however,  as  Daisy  seemed  aaxioiis  ts 
.get  through  her  day's  work  as  quickly  as  possibk. 
and  repeatedly  expressed  the  wish  to  be  with  ha 
mother.  About  sunset  they  arrived  at  Wessen- 
burg,  where  Mrs.  Dimsdaie  and  Mr.  Fletdw 
■were  anxiously  looking  out  for  them  from  tt* 
balcony  of  a  hotel,  which  ^iromised  rest  aw 
recovery  for  the  over-fatigued  young  lady.  She 
had  hitherto  been  supported  by  her  lesolitt 
spirit  alone,  Sot  her  physical  powers  of  «adni»c* 
had  been  bfougbt  to  on  emd  by  CMmtianed  a**'' 
exartina. 


SNOWDROPS. 


^^^nWO  little  snows. 
HBSI  TAen  worn  by  thee 
^^^B   For  love  of  me. 
In  eager  hope. 
That  soon  or  late. 
Our  hapmr  late 
Should  ^e/.be  one. 


Two  litUe  snows 
JVmv  worn  by  me. 
For  love  of  mee. 
In  patient  hope. 
Alone  and  sad. 

Grieving  yet  glad  i 
To  Test  upon  i 
Steiiiity.  ' 
-Hylde.  Feb.,  i88j. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


[iR  THOMAS  MORE  being  among 
the  Duaber  of  BngUsh  martj^rs  about 
to  be  canonized,  the  following  inte- 
resting facts,  taken  chiefly  from 
Rodhart's  "Journal  of  the  House 
ef  Lords,"  will,  ao  doubt,  be  found  acceptable 

Sr  Hiomas  More  was  descended  from  an 
Iffiioarable  English  ^mily.  His  father.  Sir  John, 
of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  a 
mo  of  imbleinished  character,  and  of  courteous 
ud  eagagiDg  manners ;  and  though  his  first 
rjiiriage  might  have  had  suHiciont  drawbaclcs, 
tlhe  twice  contracted  that  engagement.  His 
Itife,  Maiy  Hancomb,  of  Holywell,  Bedford- 
K.  brought  him  his  only  son,  Thomas,  and 
^duj^blers.  Thomas,  the  future  chancellor, 
^loain  liTiIk-street,  Cheapside  ;  the  date  of 
[bbtii,  bowever,  is  variously  stated  between 
jiaad  1483;  neither  Roper  nor  Stapleton  have 
d  toe  drcjwnstance ;  Cresacre  More 
.11^.  -Mm  learned  the  first  rudiments 
^Xadn  language  at  S.Anthony's  School, 
*le-street,  one  of  the  four  grammar 
I  established  by  Henry  VII.,  and  where  he 
pupil  of  Nicholas  Holt.  This  school 
lest  reputation,  and  produced  several 
Imen.  He  next  entered,  according  to 
of  the  times,  into  the  house  of  Car- 
UoTton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
>  At  this  time  he  was  only  ten  years  old, 
'Jsifcscnbed  at  this  tender  age  as  being  an 
tut,  graceful  boy ;  his  witty  and  original 
^«dded  to  his  cbaraun^  joannen,  made 
dQKt  of  general  admiration.  After  re- 
n)j  some  time  at  the  house  of  the  Cardinal, 
»ent  to  Canterbury  College,  now  called 
Church,  Oxford.  There  he  studied  very 
and  led  a  most  religious  life.  More  had 
'inibibcd  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  practised 
discipline. 

re  More  says:   "When  he  was  about 
years  of  age  he  be^jan  lo  wear  a  hair 
t  his  skin,  which  he  never  left  aft  w  holly 
even  when   he   was   Lord  Chancellor  of 
ad— which  ray  grandmother  once  csj>ving, 
ihot  day,  laughed  at,  not  being  sensible  of 
(^intnal  exercise,  being  carried  away  in  her 
iflt  the  braveiy  of  the.,«iirld,  and  not 
^aliat  is  the  trne  «i«dQai  of  a  Ouutlaa 
added  also  to       aoatetity  a  wh^ 
'  Fnday  and  on  high  fuUqg  days,  thinking 
inch  cheer  was  the  best  alms  he  could 
iwoo  Hrasetf.    He  used  also  much  fastinr 
■etching,  lying  often  upon  the  bare  ground, 
?^  a  log  under  his  head;  allotting  himself  bit 
F«  t-r  five  hours  in  a  night  at  the  most  for  his 

^iiheage  of  eighteen  he  wished  to  become  a 
^■can,  hut  he  was  destined  by  his  father  to 
ef  activity,  and  returning  to  London  was 
1  to  .the  hair  of  New  Inn.    He  dwelt  near 
^^thiuians,    by   the   Charterhouse,  and 
ended  dally  their  spiritual  exercises,  and  would 
^»4eiTOw«  J»t  B«a)s  Xtollet,  his  fomer 
'  conisanr.  adviaad  bim  to  many. 


and  after  a  time  More  made  up  bis  mind  to  enter 

the  married  state. 

John  Colt,  Esquire,  of  Newhall,  Essex,  had 
three  comely  daughtei^,  and  More  became 
attached  to  the  second ;  notwithstanding  he 
proposed  to  the  eldest,  fearful  lest  she  diould 
be  pained  on  her  younger  sister  being  married 
before  herself.  This  marriage,  and  the  birth 
of  a  family,  forced  him  to  labour  in  his  due  pro- 
fession, aad  the  general  opinion  was,  that  for 
justice  and  honour  be  stood  alone.  Amid  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  he  found  leisure 
to  improve  himself  in  all  the  teaming  then 
attainable. 

More's  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  began  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  where,  without 
their  knowing  each  other,  they  fell  into  a  dispute, 
when  Erasmus  told  him,  "  Aut  tu  es  Morus,  out 
nullus ; "  upon  which  More  replied,  "  Aui  tu  es 
Srasmus,  aut  Diabolus."  We  cannot  say  much 
for  the  courtesy  of  the  reply,  but  such  is  the 
anecdote. 

The  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  More  in  his  ardent  pursuit  of  science 
and  learning,  and  probably,  also,  inspired  him 
with  such  a  taste  for  Locian,  the  favounte  author 
of  Erasmus,  that  he  translated  three  of  his 
dialogues  into  Latin. 

Erasmus  gives  the  folloving  description  of 
More's  person :  Sir  Thomas  was  of  middle 
stature  •,  all  the  members  of  his  body  were  well 
proportioned,  only  his  hands  were  rather  clumsy ; 
in  his  walk  the  right  shoulder  seemed  higher 
than  the  left,  not  from  any  natural  defect,  but 
from  habit ;  his  complexion  was  rather  white 
thm  pale,  a  slight  red  shining  through  his  skin  ; 
the  colour  of  bis  hair  was  neither  fair  nor  dark, 
but  between  both ;  that  of  his  eye  grey  and 
dappled,  their  glance  calm  and  penetrating ; 
the  nose  strong ;  the  mouth  middling,  with 
slender  lips ;  the  cbin  round  and  strong ;  his 
voice  neither  loud  nor  feeble,  but  easy  to  be 
understood.  He  loved  music,  and  was  a  profi- 
cient on  the  viol.  His  face  showed  serenity  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  seemed  more  inclined 
to  hilarity  than  to  the  serious  and  severe  mien  of 
office  ;  but  this  serenity  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared from  his  brow  in  later ;years.  "More," 
conttnus  Erasmus,  "enjoys  good  vid  stzong 
health.  The  green  old  age  of  his  father  pro- 
mises a  long  life  to  him  also.  His  food  is 
simple,  his  ravonrite  dishes  being  salt  meat* 
eggs,  milk,  and  home-baked  bread.  In  hiU 
cuithes,  too,  he  loves  simplicity,  di«iaioing  silk, 
purple,  and  gold  chains,  which  he  only  wears 
when  necessary.  Mere  civilities  he  holds  in  but 
slight  estimation,  whence  his  neglect  of  them, 
but  knows  how  to  use  them  when  required, 
judging  it  unmanly  to  waste  time  in  sudi 
foo^riee ;  therefore  nothing  is  more  odious  to 
biro  than  the  life  at  court.  In  friendship  be  is  a 
perfect  pattern,  and  in  the  intercourse  with 
approved  friends  consists  his  greatest  pleasure— 
his  chief  diversion,  for  he  detests  cards  and 

games  of  all  kinds.  But  there  is  no  species  of 
irds  or  of  other  rare  animals,  as  monkeys, 
foxes,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  the  Uke,  sdiich  he  is 
not  keeping.at  his  house,  and  the  pleasure  he 
finds  in  them  rekindles  as  often  as  he  perceives 
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others  to  be  pleased  in  looking  at  them.  Objects 
of  plastic  art  are  no  less  sdrei  of  engaging  his 
attention.  Never  has  the  favour  of  the  great 
made  him  overbearing;  his  endeavour  is  to  assist 
—there  is  no  one  he  dismisses  without  some  con- 
solation ;  so  that  More  may  be  called  the  pro- 
tector of  alt  needy  and  siuFering  men,  for  he 
esteems  it  the  greatest  gain  to  relieve  the 
oppressed,  and  to  remove  mfi^lties  from  those 
laDOuring  under  thera." 

With  regard  to  his  domestic  discipline,  the 
great  principle  of  Sir  Thomas  was  gentleness  of 
behaviour  towards  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
domestics.  His  first  wife,  Joan,  had,  during  the 
six  years  they  were  married,  brought  him  a  child 
almost  every  year,  of  whom  four  survived  him, 
namely,  three  daughters  and  a  son.  Margaret, 
his  first-bom,  was  bis  favourite,  and  in  high 
esteem  with  Erasmus  and  other  scholars,  on 
account  of  her  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  un- 
common faculties  of  her  mind.  The  second  was 
Elizabeth;  the  third,  Cecilia.  His  son,  John, 
was  the  youngest,  and  grandfather  to  the  Mr.  T. 
More,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  life  of 
bis  great-grandfather.  His  wife  dying  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  son,  Sir  Thomas  was  not  long 
in  making  another  choice ;  and  though,  as  he 
bimself  tells  us,  Mrs.  Alice,  his  second  wife,  was 
neither  young  nor  beautiful,  yet  he  li^ed  with 
her,  according  to  Erasmus,  as  happily  as  if  she 
were  the  first  of  beauties.  His  courtship  again 
had  something  peculiar  in  it ;  for  he  himself  nad 
at  first  not  the  Ifast  thought  of  manying  Mrs. 
Aloysia  Middleton  (she  was  a  widowj,  but,  on  the 
contrai^,  was  engaged  to  ask  her  for  a  friend. 
The  widow  slyly  intimated  to  More  that  if  he 
pleaded  for  himself  he  would  succeed ;  and 
shortly  after  he  became  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Middleton. 

Of  More'8  literary  productions  we  have  to  note 
first  his  '*  Epigrams."  Though  he  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  valued  them  very  much,  they 
found  numerous  admirers  among  his  contem- 
poraries. But  his  chief  work  is  '*  Utopia," 
which  for  ever  will  proclaim  him  a  benevolent 
nan,  an  eminent  scholar,  an  enlightened  states- 
man, and  a  Catholic.  The  plan  of  his  "Utopia" 
Sir  Thomas  had  probably  conceived  at  the  time 
of  his  first  legation  to  Bruges,  a.d.  1515  ;  it  was 
finished  in  the  following  year.  More  was  com- 
pelled, much  against  his  will,  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  king,  in  which  he  rose  to  such  eminence  that 
he  at  last  had  to  ascend  the  scaffold.  The  occa- 
«on  which  immediately  led  to  it,  as  told  by  his 
son-in-law.  Roper,  is  materially  as  follows. 

It  was  in  the  year  1518  that  a  ship  belonging 
to  the  Pope  arrived  at  Southampton,  and,  we  do 
not  know  for  what  reason,  was  confiscated.  The 
papal  legate  obtained  from  the  king  that  the 
cause  should  be  tried  in  a  special  court,  in  his, 
the  legate's  presence,  as  he  was  himself  a  great 
civilian,  and  desirous  of  learning  the  proceedings 
in  English  courts;  the  better  to  understand  which 
he  begged  the  assistance  of  an  English  lawyer  as 
counsel  for  his  side,  who  might,  at  the  same  time, 
give  him  the  necessary  explanations.  For  this 
purpose  More  was  recommended  to  him,  who,  by 
nis  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  was 
able  immediately  to  translate  the  arguments  pre- 


ferred in  the  pleadings  on  both  rides.  The  caiw! 
was  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber,  In  presence  tA  tibe ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  More  succeeded  in  brii^- 1 
ing  his  party  triumphantly  off,  and  recoveriaf 
the  ship.  This  act  drew  upon  him  the  r^ard  « 
the  king,  and  More  was  obliged  to  accept  dc 
place  of  privy  councillor ;  with  what  rdocUaoe 
we  may  perceive  from  a  letter  iriiich  he  wrote  ti 
Bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  on  the  bishop'i 
having  congratulated  him  on  bis  elevation. 

*'  It  is  much  against  my  will  that  I  am  come 
court,  as  everybody  knows,  and  the  king  himself 
will  sometimes  reproach  to  me  in  joke ;  theref(n, 
I  behave  as  awkwardly  as  one  who,  not  beio; 
used  to  ride  on  horseback,  knows  not  how  to  keep 
firm  in  the  saddle.  But  the  king  is  so  verykiH 
and  condescending  to  all  that  everybody  imagina 
that  his  Majesty  likes  him  the  best." 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  More  was  chosen  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  brought  into  prominence  \a  the 
following  way.   The  king  asked  a  subsidy 

40,000  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet to  the  King  of  Scots.  More  opposed  tbt 
demand  with  such  energy  and  success  that  it 
was  rejected.  It  being  reported  to  the  Uog  tbit 
a  beardless  hoy  had  defeated  his  intentions,  lie 
was  so  much  incensed  that  he  threw  the  fathft 
into  prison  and  fined  him  £100,  and  More  hadts 
retire  for  a  time  to  a  monastery.  He  bad,  bov- 
ever,  by  his  resistance,  effected  thus  mucti,thit 
Henry,  instead  of  ^^40,000,  was  satisfied  wtk 
^30,000,  which  sum  was  voted  without  furtlLff 
objection. 

Henry  himself,  we  are  told,  took  such  pleasun 
in  the  conversation  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  he  mj 
often  on  holidays,  after  divine  service,  innn 
him  to  his  cabinet,  there  to  talk  with  him  about 
astronomy,  geonletnr,  theology,  or  other  sclent^ 
subjects  ;  or,  on  a  fine  night,  ascended  with  bi* 
to  the  roof  of  the  palace  to  make  astroDomicrf 
observaticns.  He  would  even  come  to  see  bin 
at  bis  own  seat  at  Chelsea ;  and  once,  faaviur 
arrived  unexpectedly,  he  stayed  to  dinner,  am 
afterwards  walked  with  Sir  Thohias  iif  his  gardoi) 
with  his  arm  about  his  host's  neck.  All  tbis, 
however,  could  neither  blind  Sir  Thomas  vtf 
reconcile  him  to  his  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  cos-' 
straint  of  the  life  at  court ;  and  when  his  son-in- 
law,  Roper,  once  congratulated  him  about  such 
uncommon  tokens  of  royal  favour,  "  I  thanli 
God,  son  Roper,"  he  replied,  "  his  Majesty  * 
indeed,  my  very  gracious  master,  and  I  beliew 
he  at  present  snows  me  as  much  favour  as  to  airf 
of  his  subjects  ;  but  I  can  tell  thee,  son,  I  bsn 
no  reason  to  glory  in.  it, /or  if  my  head 
win  him  a  single  castle  in  I^attce,  be  assured 
it  would  be  instantly  required  of  me.*' 

Henry  was,  at  least,  not  slow  in  promoting  ba 
favourite ;  and  More  being  knighted  soon  aftf 
his  entrance  into  the  royal  service  (1518)  was,  in 
the  short  space  of  eleven  years,  privy  councillor, 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  chancellor  of  tbe 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  1529,  lord  chan- 
cellor of  the  realm.  How  little  the  independence 
of  his  spirit  was,  however,  liable  to  be  affected 
by  such  favours  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowiiif[ 
example. 

.    It  happened  that  a  short  time  after  Sir  Thoiaas 
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M  taken  his  seat  in  the  privy  coaacil,  Cardinal 
Wolsw  proposed  to  revive  the  dignity  of  high 
constable,  as  a  persooal  represeatative  of  the 
monaicb  through  the  whole  realm.  Though  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  who  was  to  fill  this 
eiahed  station,  yet  such  was  the  preponderating 
infloeoce  of  the  cardinal  prime  minister  that  the 
lefi  of  the  privy  councillors,  without  much  hesi- 
btioa,  acceded  to  the  proposal.  But  Sir  Thomas 
Uore  opposed  the  measure  with  such  energy  and 
force  of  aigument  that  many  of  the  senior  mem- 
bets  began  to  waver  and  retract.  Enraged  by 
tliis  unexpected  resisUnce,  the  Cardinal  tumea 
to  his  anugooist  and  said,  "  Are  you  not 
ashamed  that  you,  the  last  in  dignity  and  in 
place,  should  thus  presume  to  disregard  the 

?)inioD  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  country  ? 
ou  show  yourself  an  unthinking  and  foolish 
connciUor."  Without  hesitation  Sir  Thomas 
answered,  "Then  let  us  thank  God  that  his 
Majesty,  in  his  whole  council,  has  but  a  single 
fcoL"  The  debate,  however,  was  put  off,  and 
Hw  measare  finally  abandoned. 

The  kiog  decided  to  have  no  more  ecclesiastical 
dancellors,  and  oo  the  i8th  October,  1529,  Car- 
anal  Woisey  surrendered  the  great  seal ;  and  on 
Je  JSth,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  King 
Hninr,  in  the  presence  of  the  privy  council,  coo- 
fared  it  upon  Sir  Thomas  More.  On  the  fol- 
fcwing  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
W5  solemnly  installed  into  his  office,  at  the  Court 
J*  Chancery,  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  the 
Dokes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  distin- 
guished noblemen.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  exalted  the  talents  and 
aaacity  of  the  new  chancellor,  to  which  More 
^lied  with  great  modesty  and  firmness.  Of  the 
«nctnor8hip  of  Sir  Thomas,  which  had  lasted 
wee ^ears  {till  the  i6th  of  May,  1532),  there  can 

■  said  Uttle  more  than— or,  rather,  whan  can  be 
■ud  Bore  than— that,  though  on  entering  his 
nee  be  found  many  arreara,  some  of  which  were 

■  twenty  years'  standing,  he  one  day,  upon 
•raering  the  clerk  to  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  a 
"ew  canse,  was  answered  Ma/  ^Aere  was  no  more 
*!.  iht  paper.  With  joyful  heart  (as  well  he 
■igQt)  be  rose  to  thank  God  that  at  last  he  had 
SDt  clear,  and  ordered  this  extraordinary  event  to 
w  entered  on  the  records  of  the  court. 

.The  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
nth  regard  to  bis  divorce  nram  bis  fint  wife, 
*-?tberine  of  Arragon,  his  subsequent  marriage 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  effects  which  resulted 
it,  are  too  well  known  to  be  more  than 
uuded  to  in  this  article.  When  the  difficulties 
^PPosed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  his  divorce 
n>n  his  fint  conaort,  made  him  eamestlv  think 
"  wne  otiwr  means  to  enforce  his  wUl  and 
S^tify  bis  passion,  it  could  not  but  be  of  the 
Dtmoit  imnortance  for  him  to  gain  the  assenting 
opiQioiu  of  Sir  Ilunnas  More,  than  whom  no  one 
■tood  to  higher  estimation  thix>ughout  the  whole 
^'"^xj,  both  on  account  of  his  elevated  station 
his  unblemished  character.  But  More, 
ftjually  unable  to  approve  of  the  measures  or  to 
C[^t  them,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health  (since  the 
jWb  of  bis  £ather,  shortly  after  his  own  eleva- 
^to  the  chancellorship,  he  had  really  suffered 
«  his  breast),  tendered  his  resignation,  which, 
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with  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
was  finally  accepted  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1532. 

Sir  Thomas  retired  to  his  favourite  seat  at 
Chelsea,  of  which  Erasmus  writes  to  Bishop 
Faber,  of  Vienna:  "At  Chelsea,  near  London, 
Mure  has  built  himself  a  country  house,  neither 
bad  nor  so  magnificent  as  to  excite  envy,  but 
comfortable.  Here  he  lives  in  happy  harmony 
with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  daughter-in-law,  three 
daughters,  with  their  husbands,  and  eleven 
grandchildren.  You  would  say,  here  is  the 
republic  of  Plato  ;  but  I  should  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  house  by  such  a  comfjarison ;  I  should 
rather  call  it  a  school  of  Christianity.  Here  he 
had  likewise  constructed  a  private  chapel,  where 
he  sometimes  even  officiated  as  assistant  to  the 
priest.  Nor  did  he  discontinue  this  practice 
when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  chancellor,  which 
made  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who,  coming  to  dine 
with  him,  found  him  in  the  chapel  singing,  and 
in  a  white  surplice)  exclaim  in  his  surprise, 
God's  body,  my  lord  chancellor!  What  a  parish 
clerk  !  Wtiat  a  parish  clerk  t  You  dishonour 
the  king  and  hisomce."  But  Sir  Thomas  calmly 
replied,  "  Nay,  your  grace,  not  so ;  for  the  king, 
your  master  and  mine,  cannot  be  displeased  by 
what  I  am  doing  in  obedience  to  God,  the 
master  of  kings ;  nor  can  his  office  be  dishonoured 
by  it." 

The  chief  care  and  the  favourite  occupation  of 
Sic  Thomas  More  was  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  Stapleton  has  preserved  a 
remarkable  letter  from  him  to  Gonellus,  their 
teacher,  which,  however,  admits  of  no  extract 
here ;  but  it  was  a  main  principle  with  Sir 
Thomas  not  to  make  any  distinction  with  regard 
to  the  sex  ;  as  he  said,  "  th6  fruit  of  all  learning 
must  be  to  lead  an  innocent  life  in  this  world, 
and  to  hope  for  its  reward  in  the  next ;  and  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  harvest  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  hand  that  had  strewed  the 
seed  was  a  man's  or  a  woman's.  His  daughters 
were,  therefore,  from  their  eariiest  ])routh,  very 
liberally  educated ;  they  were  well  informed  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  in  dialectics 
and  astronomy,  and  the  progress  made  in  these 
sciences  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  was 
such  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age.  She  would 
even  enter  into  a  competition  with  her  father, 
when  they  both  choose  the  same  subject  for  their 
theme ;  and  once  upon  such  an  occasion  she 
succeeded  in  performing  her  task  (the  transla- 
tion of  an  English  treatise  into  Latin)  so  admirably 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the 
victory  belonged.  Erasmus  spoke  of  her  with 
the  greatest  esteem,  and  used  to  call  her  the 
ornament  of  Britain  ;  to  Sir  Thomas  himself  she 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  his  heart,  and  the 
keeper  of  all  his  secrets.  Nor  were  the  abstract 
sciences  only  cultivated  in  the  house  of  More. 
Holbein,  on  coming  to  England,  found  there  hos- 
pitality and  protection.  Vocal  or  instrumental 
music,'  in  which  he  himself  would  join,  were  re- 
served for  the  recreation  of  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  excellent  harmony  of  his  own  mind  could  not 
but  produce  that  constant  serenity  of  temper 
which  made  him  love  to  see  all  around  him 
pleased  and  happy.   Mirth  and  gaiety,  he  used 
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to  say,  are  the  spices  of  life  ;  but  as  it  would  be 
absurd  to  feed  on  a  dish  that  was  all  spice  and 
no  matter,  so  it  would  be  a  hard  and  disa^ee' 
able  fare  that  ii'anted  all  seasoning. 

Though  Sir  Thomas,  by  the  resignation  of  his 
o£Eice,  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  income  he 
was  as  jealous  as  ever  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  his  mind.  And  the  time  now  approached 
which  was  to  put  to  the  test  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  king  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  stiffier  opposition  to  his 
decrees;  and  even  the  mere  passive  resistance 
cf  such  a  man  as  More  he  felt  as  a  silent 
reproach  to  himself,  and  dreaded  as  a  dangerous 
example  with  regard  to  others.  More's  sagacity 
made  him  sensible  of  his  danger ;  and  when  the 
king  had  declared  his  resolution  to  take  a.  second 
wife,  in  despite  of  the  court  of  Rome,  Sir  Thomas 
could  not  refrain  saying  to  his  son-in-law.  Roper, 
*'  God  grant  we  may  never  be  put  to  our  oaths  on 
account  of  these  matters."  His  presentiment 
showed  itself  but  too  tiue.  On  the  26th  of 
March  1534,  an  act  was  passed  in  Parliament, 
commonly  called  the  "Act  of  Succession,"  by 
which  "the  king's  first  mairiage  was  declared 
mil  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  the  succession  was  settled  on  the  des- 
cendants of  the  king  by  Anne  Boleyn  ;  it  was  de- 
clared high-treason  to  disturb  the  reign  of  the 
king  by  any  writing,  book,  or  action,  or  in  any  of 
these  manners  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  or  to  that  of  the 
diildren  by  that  marriage ;  and,  under  the 
penalty  of  misprision  of  treason,  every  subject 
of  the  realm  was  to  swear  to  the  valid!^  of  this 
act." 

f2h  bejsontintted,) 


"THANK  GOD. 


[UT  one  short  hour  ago,  beneath  yon 
trees, 

A  youth  implored  an  answer  to  his 
prayer ; 

A  maiden's  "yes,"  as  soft  as  Summer's  breeze,  , 
Chased  from  his  life  each  worldly  grief  and  care. 

Tou  were  the  two ;  and  now  with  your  youthful 
pride. 

You  look  into  each  other's  face  and  smile; 
And  many  a  time  you'll  wander  side  by  side, 
And  by  this  river  many  an  hour  beguile. 

And.-  in  the  glorious  Sumner  of  your  life. 
As  now,  when  youth,  its  Spring-timeyou  enjw, 

13iank<Se>d,  who,  midst  this  world  of  sin  and  strife. 
Has  given  you  a  love  than  ne'er  will  cloy  : 

For  there  are  many  who  must  love  in  vain ; 
Who,  though  their  hearts  with  purest  love  may 
bum. 

Miist  walk  alone,  in  sorrow  and  in  pain. 
Because  their  loved  ones  Iqve  not  in  return. 

1%anfc  God'tfacn,  every  mom  and  every  night, 
And  pragr  fbrtfaose  less  fortunate  than  you ; 

And  ask  that,  in  the  future  life  of  tight. 
All  icverw  may  be  happy  as  you  two. 

Oborgb  Buix. 


LORD   DACRE    OF  GILSIANDl 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


Br  MISS  STEWART. 
Auihor.of"  Cloister  Legends,'*  elc,ek. 

CHAPTER  XX.lX,^Conttfaied.J 
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ERTRUDE  now  beheld  the  objcd 
of  her  thoughts,  glittering  in  thai 
dreadful  panoply,  whose  hnf^\ 
ness  she  shuddered  to  bebi 
He  wore  his  helmet,  but 
visor  was  raised;  and  his  eyes,  tin 
dark  and  brilliant  eyes,  whose  eloquence 
first  fascinated  the  spirit  of  Gertrude, 
now  bent  upon  her,  speaking  such  a  wo: 
of  tenderness  as  mocked  the.  feeble  uttcraooj 
nf  the  tongue.  A  horrible  foreboding  taai 
her  soul  as  the  mailclad  arms  of  Lord  Dscn 
closed  aeound  her  stoider  form,  and  whd 
he  clasped  her  pasaonately  to  his  breast,  ia 
tears  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  corslet,  ami  tb 
terror  of  her  heart  found  speech.  **  And  if  n 
should  never  meet  again,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Nay,  doubt  it  not ;  and  when  success  hu 
crowned  us  in  the  field,  then  will  I  upbiaid  ym 
with  this  mournful  parting." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  so  upbraid  me," 
answered  Gertrude. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  blast  of  the  trompet 
announced  that  the  party  headed  by  Mannadote 
Norton  had  sallied  from  the  castle  gates.  Little 
time  was  there  for  the  oft-repeated  loo&s,  tbe 
whispered  cautions  of  a  timid  love.  Ooe  pai* 
sion^e  embrace,  one  lon^  and  lingeriog  ktu. 
and  Gertrade  was  left -weeping  and  afone. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Lord  Hunsdoa  preued 
on  a  rapid  march  to  CarUale,  whii^  it  mt 
that  nobleman's  especial  desire  to  reach  uno- 
termpted  by  the  forces  of  Lord  Dacre.  It  *»» 
after  he  had  dismissed  Marmaduke  Norton  thati 
the  troops  lof  Lord  Huosdon  were  windi^j 
among  the  alternately  wooded  and  mc^' 
eminences  which  overhung  the  deep,  nanov  gin 
that  forms  the  channel  of  the  river  Gelt.  He 
was  himself  riding  a  Uttie  apart,  with  sevenl 
of  his  principal  officers,  and  was  sooKwhat  ait- 
prised  «^en  a  knight  in  gay  annour,  and 
mounted  on  a  noble  charger,  spotred  sodden^ 
from  the  cover  of  the  datfc  woods. 

Two  men,  wearing  corsleta  and  stcd  caps, 
lowed  this  knight,  apparently  hit  cetatnen.  Tlie 
knight,  with  an  air  as  if'  fais  cwBpany  nrost 
needs  be  acceptable  iHieFever  he-  voachsafcd  to 
bestow  it,  rode  straight  up  to  the  comaaBder-iB' 
diief  ;*bat  tbnt  honoucaUe  bavoa  h^^eaed  tote 
a  very  blsnt  and  plain-spolBea  ptmm,  aoi  oK 
too,  w-ho  had  no  extraordiiiapf  vneivtioB'  ' 
suit  of  annour,  merely  because  it  gfistesed  wtA 
gold.  In  troth,  tbe  honest  banm  dMagbt  Ite 
appearance  of  tho  stranger  senmrifst  toe 
to>D«wadikei  and  hia  enAMted ' amoor  ftv 
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with  borderers,  who  dealt  in  blows  not  to  be 
(TM  bjf  a  "lady's  fan."  Under  the  impulse 
itf  tbese  tlMKgbts,  then  it  was  that  Lord  Huns- 
&a  extended  the  tnineheon  which  he  carried  in 
his  hud,  exclaiming  ia  a  haughty  tone : 

"  Ke^  thy  distance,  sir  elittering  fcnight,  we 
idmitiiot  every  wanderer  of  the  wayside  among 
AebostsofQoeea Elizabeth,  because  forsooth  the 
nilet  can  go  {Hanked  as  for  a  pasfeant." 

"Gndoos  Baron  of  Hunsdon,"  said  the 
$taaga,  ia  a  sneering^mice,  "  wilt  thou  not  ad- 
Kt  ne  to  some  speech  with  thee  ?  " 

"No,  tndy,"  answered  the  baron,  "address 
fljqieecb  to  my  good  Lord  Morden  here." 

Aad  as  he  ^>oke  he  pointed  with  his  trun- 
deoo  to  that  young  nobleman  who  rode  on  his 
Djrfatbaod.  The  stracger  tossed  his  head,  and 
<&  white  plumes  upon  his  helmet  certainly 

Kd  in  a  most  majestic  manner ;  but  their 
ia  DO  wise-  moved  the  imperturbable 

Koon. 

"Dost  thou  positively  refuse  to  speak  to  me  '■'  " 
dtheknij'ht  "  thou  churlish  lord,  thou  would 
•kmc fair  were  my  vizor  raised." 
'Imnldeveu  speak  thee  then  according  to 
tertB,"  anawWMl  BuuOoa. 
VAtttm  gi«e  miPflW  ooBmand  of  a  hundred 
i  faeces  ?"  inqoired  tUft  sbamnTi 
Qwtbcethe  command,'*'  5»d  Lord  Huns- 
Itia  a  TOice  df  great  anger.    "Fellow!  fel- 
fjrflryiwqrs  in  peace,  or  I  will  order  my 
«» to  strip  thee  of  thy  finery  and  whip  thee 
mil  die  ranks.  ' 

Itajf,  mygood  lord,"  said  the  knipht,  "  I 
tffSt  thee,  even  in  compassion,  the  issuing' 
wt  order,  which  would  go  hard  with  thee  if 
te  delivered." 

"Witli  these  words  he  lifted  his  vizor,  and  dis- 
ffsred  to  the  vexed  eyes  of  Lord  Hunsdon  the 
itenance  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Ho»  say  yon  now,  my  lord  ?  *'  said  the  lat- 
mtb  a  malicious  laugh.    "Wilt  order  thy 
■B-  towfaip  me  tibrougfa  ^-naks.  or  even 
Wfta  hondRkt  lances  ?  " 
Knonfs  our  Rnral  cousin  &f  this  enterprise,  my 
enquired  Httasdon. 
"Nay,  her  grace  knows  it  not,"  answered 
Uicester,  with  an  air  of  insolent  indifference. 
OutoE  pure  love  and  loyalty  have  1  ventured 
liaie  London  without  her  knowledge.  Could 
br  others  to  be  in  arms  and  not  myself 
le^i  Hew  for        graciMiSi  1117  idolized 

1  win  not  give  thee  the  demi  lances,"  said 
id  Hunsdon,  in  a  dogged  tone.    "The  queen 
1  Qothing,  thoa  dost  own,  of  thy  journfy, 
she  wiBed  it,  slw  would  have  known 
ncwcy  Tfilt  oceaaon  her  displeasure. 
— ,  — .jS^'tbu,  'oo-«oaraand  tmder  us !  ** 
mralt  aot?  **  saM  tite^  e«rf.- 
*lt»n6i,**  saiiAtlie  barons  - 
tacester  now  rode  cldser  to  him,  and  spoke  in 
■jr(  serious  tone. 

"iik  you,  my  good  Lord  of  Hunsdon 
you  the  anger  of  the  queen  will  lie  as  light 
neck  as  upon  mine  ?  " 
ofitiie  shoulders  and  a  grumbling, 
m*  all  the  general's  reply, 
my  Lord/'  said  Leicester»:in  ft 


low  but  mocking  tone,  "do  the  aSairs  of  this 
worM  ever  take  that  course  they  ought  to  take  ? 
How  well  would  be  the  condition  of  my  honest 
Lord  of  Hunsdon  if  they  did  !  " 

"Aye,  aye,"  answered  Hunsdon  shortly; 
"  and  did  the  world  wag'  as  it  ou^ht,  how  ill 
would  be  the  condition  of  my  dainty  Earl  of 
Leicester ! " 

"And  in  the  present 'condition  of  this  wicked 
world,"  said  Leicester,  "  I  take  it  my  Lord 
Hunsdon  will  yet  let  me  have  the  hundred 
lances  1  Hark  you,  ray  lord,"  he  added  in  a 
whisper^  "if  I  have  them  not,  I  wilt  make  my 
cause  good  with  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"  Thou  must  have  them,  I  suppose !  "  growled 
Lord  Hunsdon.  Then  he  mumbled  to  himself, 
"  The  times  prosper  with  recreants  and  fools  !  " 
After  thus  venting  his  spleen,  he  gave  the  order 
which  Leicester  had  requested.  But  as  the  men 
wheeled  round,  and  placed  themselves  under  his 
command,  the  stout  tiaron  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  a  rude  joke,  and  he  called  to 
Leicester : 

"  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  scathe  happen 
not  to  thee  !  Keep  thou  in  the  rearward  ot  the 
fight  if  we  encounter  the  rough  borderers,  lest  a 
chance  arrow,  or  an  ill-du%cted  lance,  mar  the 
excellence  of  thy  beauty  I  And  it  were  then,  in- 
deed, hard  for  me  to  procure  grace  or  pardon 
from  the  queen !  " 

"  Oh,  never  fear  me  for  that ! "  answered 
Leicester.  "I  will  take  all  proper  care  of  mine 
own  person ! " 

"The  fiend  doubt  thee  for  that  1"  muttered 
Hunsdon  to  himself  as  the  earl  rode  away. 
"  And  he  will  spare  thee  for  a  while,  in  that  he 
is  sure  of  thee  at  last,  thou  pemiciaus  coward— 
thou  false  and  cunning  caitiff!  " 

Meanwhile  Lord  Hunsdon  and  his  army  were 
now  approaching  a  high  moor,  stretching  from 
some  of  the  most  precipitous  of  the  rocks  which 
overhung  the  river.  Tufts  of  straggling  bushes 
skirted  this  moor  on  that  side  which  was  ap- 
proached by  Lord  Hunsdon  and  his  forces;  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gelt  an  old  oak  had  here 
and  there  struck  its  gnarled  roots  between  the 
clifts  of  the  rocks.  The  surface  of  the  moor  it- 
self  was  rugged,  and  dotted  over  by  huj^ 
patches  of  the  prickly  furze.  The  natural  posi- 
tion of  this  moor  was  such  as  to  command  the 
road  through  which  the  army  of  Lord  Hunsdon 
was  passing  at  the  time.  In  that  army  were  not 
only  Lord  Morden,  but  Sir  Philip  Wynyard  and 
Sir  George  Bowes.  Scarcely  had  the  foremost' 
ranks  or  the  Royalists  set  foot  upon  thy 
bomidaries  of  the  moor  than  they  were  assailed  be 
a  shower  of  arrows  and  small  shot,  directed,  they 
speedily  found,  firom  the  cover  of  those  bushes  by 
mrich  It  was  skirted.  At  the  sane  time  as  if  by 
magic,  groups  of  armed  men  rose  out  of  the  furze 
among  which  they  had  laid  concealed ;  and  the 
qnick  eye  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  glancing^  along  the. 
nigh  ground  of  the  moor,  perceived  it  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  Lord  Dacre.  The  unexpected 
ffischarge  of  the  arrows  and  shot  started,  the 
soldiers  of  Lord  Hhnsdon,  and  a  moment  decided 
with,  them  the  chances  between  flight  and  a 
I  valorous  resistance.  But  the  tones  of.  their 
llcQawandeniere  Kkc  tbundiorin  thMt  can;  tb»c 
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aatagonists  were  now  in  sight,  and  the  arque- 
busiers  of  the  royal  array  poured  in  a  volley  of 
shot  which  did  fearful  execution.  The  discharge 
of  the  foe,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  without 
effect ;  and  on  the  level  ground  which  bordered 
that  side  of  the  moor  which  had  been  approached 
by  Uie  queen's  forces  lay  many  of  her  soldiers, 
either  wountted  or  dead.  A  long  space  there 
was  between  the  strangling  bushes  that  edged  the 
moor ;  and  here  a  body  of  pikemen,  under  the 
command  of  Mannaduke  Norton,  made  a 
desperate  charge  upon  the  Royalists.  With  a 
sort  of  frantic  energy  they  rushed  on,  bearing 
down  all  before  them  upon  the  sharp  points  of 
their  weapons ;  while  the  fire-arms  of  their 
opponents  becoming  useless,  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
ensued.  The  wild  valour  of  the  borderers  was  of 
a  nature,  however,  which  soon  exhausted  itself ; 
and  that  steady  determination  with  which  the 
royal  forces  received  their  headlong  charge  agfain 
turned  the  tide  of  the  battle ;  and  Marmaduke's 
party  were  back  upon  the  moor,  over  the  bodies 
of  the  stain  and  wounded,  both  of  their  own  party 
and  their  foes.  Then  it  was  the  hoofe  of  the  horse 
came  thundering  over  the  field,  braining  in  the 
mad  onset  many  an  unhappy  wretch  who  had 
been  borne  down  by  the  current  of  the  fight.  At 
the  head  of  this  body  of  horse  was  Lord  Dacre. 
He  had  perceived  his  friend  Marmaduke  driven 
back  from  the  charge.  He  knew  that  did  his 
troops  once  yield,  that  alt  was  lost ;  and  that 
their  wild  enthusiasm,  once  checked  by  the 
symptoms  of  defeat,  that  their  foes  would  then 
win  the  day  from  the  advantage  of  their  superior 
numbers.  He  pressed  to  the  point  at  which  he 
couM  perceive  the  plume  on  the  helmet  of  Mar- 
maduke tossing  over  the  steel  caps  of  his 
soldiers. 

There  was  a  mighty  shock  as  Lord  Dacre  and 
his  followers  encountered  the  main  body  of  the 
Queen's  forces.  Then  ensued  a  hideous  scene, 
men  and  horses  rolling  together  on  the  ground, 
friends  and  foes  mingled  in  the  fell  confusion. 
Lord  Dacre's  horse  had  been  shot  under  him, 
and  as  he  extricated  himself  from  the  fallen 
steed  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  which,  even  amid  the  horrible  tumult,  the 
ringing  of  falchions,  and  the  ^oans  of  the 
wounded,  he  knew  for  that  of  his  opponent  of 
Barnard  Castle,  Sir  Philip  Wynyard,  defied  him 
to  the  conflict. 

"Traitor  of  Gilsland,  twice  the  conqueror  of 
Biilip  W^yard,thou  shalt  not  again  escape  roe." 

Sir  Philip,  like  his  antagonist,  had  been  un- 
horsed, ana  so  far  the  fight  was  equal ;  but  the 
excessive  pasuon  of  the  knight,  while  it  called 
upon  all  the  dexterity  of  his  foe,  exposed  himself 
to  eveiy  disadvantage  from  his  superior  coolness. 
He  allowed  Lord  Dacre  no  rest ;  he  compelled 
him,  as  it  were,  to  press  him  on  to  death,  though 
the  blood  flowed  in  many  places  over  his  bright 
armour ;  he  relaxed  not  in  his  fury,  abandoning 
all  defensive  care  in  the  bitterness  of  his  rage. 
Lord  Dacre,  meanwhile,  by  the  stream  of  the 
fight,  had  been  borne  with  Sir  Philip  to  the  edge 
of  some  shelvin?  ground.  The  eyes  of  the  knight 
flashed  fire.  Could  he  deprive  the  enemy  of  his 
footing  the  victory  were  his  own.  He  dropped 
his  sword,  and  flinging  his  arms  nraod  the  per* 


son  of  Lord  Dacre,  endeavoored  to  hnri  bin  , 
down  the  sloping  descent.  The  turf  on  the  edge 
of  that  hollow,  was,  alas,  wet  with  blood,  and  Sii 
Philip's  own  foot  slipping,  his  weight  and  his 
strong  grasp  bore  down  his  adversary.  Thejr 
rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  but  fay  an  ! 
almost  supernatural  exertion  of  strength  Lord 
Dacre  managed  to  get  Sir  Philip  under  him,  aad 
to  wrench  himself  from  that  deadly  grasp.  ! 

The  knight  then  felt  for  his  dagger,  but  the  : 
sword  of  his  antagonist  passing  through  a  brokea 
rivet  in  his  armour,  his  hand  dropped  nerveless 
by  his  side.  His  last  bitter  execration  was  ; 
choked  by  the  lifeblood  which  bubbled  io  his 
throat,  and  Lord  Dacre  turned  from  his  slain  foe 
preparing  to  rush  again  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight. 

The  roar  of  the  battle  still  echoed  hoarsely 
among  the  surrounding  rocks  and  through  the 
dark  woods;  but  Leonard  stamped  his  mailed 
heel  io  the  bitterness  of  his  rage  and  grief  vbea 
he  perceived  the  Royalists  advancing  over  the 
moor,  and  manifestly  beginning  to  bear  his  fol- 
lowers before  them.  He  caugnt  by  the  bridle  a 
steed,  the  owner  of  which  had  been  slain;  he 
g^ittiered  together  the  broken  body  of  his  pite- 
men  and  led  them  again  to  the  charge.  But  yaia 
was  his  valour,  his  own  heroic  determtnatioo. 
In  vain  it  was  that  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were 
thinned  by  that  desperate  charge,  when  a  troop 
of  halberdiers,  galled  by  the  steady  fire  of  « 
column  of  the  Queen's  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Morden,  wavered,  yielded,  and  at 
last  fairiy  took  to  flight.  leaving  the  pikemen 
to  piirsue  that  advantage  which  they  had  gained, 
Lord  Dacre  galloped  across  the  field,  beariag 
down  all  impediments  in  his  impetuous  course, 
and  calling,  in  tones  hoarse  with  excitemo^t, 
upon  the  runaways  to  return.  Neither  his  vok 
nor  his  example  could  reanimate  the  panic- 
stricken  soldiers,  and  while  they  fled  before  the 
now  advancing  column  he  was  left,  with  his  hcHse 
again  slain  under  him,  on  the  field.  Then  it  ns 
that  he  was  assailed  by  two  of  the  Royalist 
soldiers,  by  whom  he  had  been  recognised,  and 
who  hoped  to  secure  him  as  their  prisoner.  In 
vain  it  was  that  he  turned  with  the  speed  of 
thought  from  side  to  side,  raining  blows  like  hail 
upon  the  plaited  coats  of  his  adversaries.  Hnmaa 
strength  could  not  long  have  held  so  uueqoal  a 
contest,  but  at  that  moment  Marmaduke  Nottdo, 
unhelmed,  pale,  and  covered  with  blood,  stu- 
gered  towards  him,  followed  by  a  few  fuftw 
borderers.  But  poor  Marmaduke  sunk  down  ck 
he  could  strike  a  blow  for  the  rescue  of  lus  finew- 
A  heavy  stroke,  however,  from  one  of  the  bal^ 
derm  stretched  the  chief  assailant  of  Lord 
Dacre  senseless  by  his  side,  and  the  other,  fiBdiii| 
himself  surrounded  by  the  little  band  who  had 
aUded  hy  Marmaduke,  turned  to  fly,  but  the  bc^ 
derers,  enraged  by  their  defeat,  pressed  han 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  with  his  steel  headpun 
literally  battered  through  his  skull.  Meanwhw 
the  triumph  of  the  Royalists  was  complete.  Here 
and  there  a  small  and  gallant  band,  collected  m 
scattered'gToups  over  the  moor,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  tan  into  a  flame  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fight 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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"HAND  IN  HAND  THRT  STROLLED  UNDER  THE  SHADOWS  OF  THE  SPREA'^ING  TREES. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

|S  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the  wood  on 
to  the  high  road,  Lois  askei  bis  com- 
panioD  in  a  hurried  manner  if  anyone 
bad  been  drowned  n  the  lake,  and  how  long- 
Gioce. 

"It  was  last  week.    Do  you  not  know?  Has 
not  your  father  told  you  about  it  ?  "  , 
■ 


Lois  then  began  to  ask  the  lad  many  ques- 
tions, and  wished  to  know  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  transactions  of  that  memorable 
night. 

"Then  it  was  my  fother  who  dragged  him 
from  the  water,"  he  said,  suddenly  nterrupting 
the  narrator. 

"  I  did  not  touch  him  with  a  fioger  evjn,"  jit- 
serted  the  lad. 
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Loip  cemained  for  a  while  in  deep  thought. 
Then  he  said  slowly.  "  Did  you  see  if  my 
father  ^«w  him  from  the  water  by  the  hand  ?  " 

"I  was  so  frightened  I  did  not  look.  But 
why  do  you  ask  such  a  silly  question  ?  Be  sure 
he  did  not  pull  him  out  by  the  foot.  Ask  the  old 
man  himself." 

"  Thank  heaven  I  am  on  the  right  track/'  said 
the  young  man,  his  mind  greatly  relieved. 

Freed  from  the  anxiety  which  had  troubled 
him,  he  wished  to  think  quietly  over  what  he  had 
heard,  and  soon  found  an  excuse  for  separating 
from  his  companion. 

"  It  will  be  a  shorter  way  for  me  through  the 
woods,  Fritz,  and  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to 
carry  your  pole  along  the  open  road..  Tell  my 
father  I  am  well." 

"  Are  you  ia  such  a  hurry  ?  "  asked  the  fisher- 
boy  of  the  woodman,  who  had  now  turned  trom 
the  high  road  and  disappeared  among  the  stems 
of  the  pine  trees. 

The  Doy's  words  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Lois.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  nog  had 
not  come  lawfully  into  his  father's  possession, 
and  yet  he  could  not  suspect  him  of  any  crime, 
only  he  might  have  been  induced  by  a  tempo- 
rary feeling  of  avarice  to  keep  the  trinket  to  which 
he  had  no  rieht.  He  did  not  like  to  question 
his  fstbw  about  it,  for  he  wished  to  spare  the 
old  man  the  shame  of  blushing  before  his  son. 
Would  U  not  be  a  soiSctent  pumsfament  when  he 
should  miss  the  ring,  and  wonder  who  could 
have  takn  it  7  Bis  next  and  most  anxious  i»ire 
was  bow  to  Aspose  of  his  disc^ireced  treasure  in 
some  safe  manner,  without  having  any  explana- 
tion wtb  the  old  maa.  A  veiy  uttle  consider- 
ation sufficed  to  make  him  give  up  the  idea  of 
throwijig  it  into  the  lake. 

"  I  have  DO  right  to  do  this,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  be  took  his  way  tonards  the  village  of 
WalchnsM.  wben  he  roeani;  to  pass  the  niriit 
with  a  (vKvd.  "MI  were  tm  take  the  ring  S>  a 
magistrate  iti  woold  pe]Aae>B  never  gfot  into  the 
right  bands.  Perhaps  alter  aft  I  may  be  the 
meanSk  ^  God's  help,  of  restoring  it  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs.  I  will  leave  it  to  HioB. 
He  will  diEOct  me  what  to  do  with  it." 

Da^  passed  without  t^is  being  able  to  make 
vp  his  mind  as.  to  whal  he  uonid  do  with 
the  ring.  He  kept  it  carefully  hidden  in  his 
leathern  knapsack,  and  as  he,  on  opening  it 
agakt',  tbougu  upon  the  sad  an^  mysterious  end. 
of  the  unknown,  andfor  the  hundredth  time  took 
out  this  only  memorial  which  he  had  left  behind 
him,  he  suddenly  stopped  short. 

He  looked  around  and  betiding  himself  for  the 
stroke  he  was  about  to  give  to  a  young  sapling,  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  a  young  pair  who 
came  towards  the  place  where  he  was  at  work 
engaged  in  fivdy  conversation.  He  £d  not 
hear  a  word  oi  what  they  said,  but  he  looked  at 
thcra  between  tbastems  of  the  trees  as  they  paased 
a»4  could  discover  a  trace  of  displeasure  oq  the 
£eatnres  of  the  young  man  . 

It  was  Bertma  and  Englehard,  the  count's 
yuag  stttwasd,  vrtio  were  ascending  the  little  hill 
which  led  to  Uie  caslle  whose  towx^a  nose  just 
above. 


The  industrious  young  man.  vho,  even  as 
boy,  had  shown  a  remarkably  clear  bead,  dii 
tingutshed  himself  by  his  progress  wliile  i 
school  and  hy  the  advice  of  the  count,  who  was  tl 
possessor  of  large  property  in  the  neighboui 
hood,  and  was  extremely  well  inclined  towanl 
the  family,  the  lad  was  well  instructed  in  hu 
bandiy,  in  which  he  received  much  help  from  h 
noble  patron.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  1| 
education— it  might  be  about  a  year — the  ccwii| 
whose  extensive  property  required  a  ^freat  dq 
of  superintendence,  took  him  into  his  servio 
partly  to  supply  the  place  of  his  aged  stewar 
who  was  suffering  from  a  lingering  sicknef 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Englehard  was  ! 
continual  inteicwrse  with  his  own  fuaily,  and  I 
consequence  «f  th^At  umilari^  ia  intc^ect  ai 
Uste,  was  more  particuUtly  drawn  towards  tl 
youngest  member  of  it.  j 

The  countenance  of  the  giri  e^pKSMd  ber  ha\ 

Siness ;  there  was  a  smile  on  her  rosy  Hps,  a] 
er  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  as,  hand  lo  hai 
with  Englehard,  she  moved  in  the  early  mo 
under  the  shadows  of  the  nweadiag  tseea.  i 
Ho  trace  of  the  grave*  (neamy  mammr  whij 
was  generally  obsnvabte  in  her  at  hooie  was  n^ 
to  he  seen  in  her  cbeerfrd  and  akensd  behavior 
Having  come  to  the  open  space  where  Lois  M 
at  work«  she  chose  the  stem  of  a  felled  pi 
tree  ovsrslubdowed  by  biM||^  for  a.  sftat,  a 
was  never  tired  of  detaifiag  to  her  aiWBpanion . 
that  had  ooeumd  to  her.  wfakb  miiwbiI  to 
worth  relatuig,  since  their  last  mtsa^ag. 

But  there  was  a  ilfgfat  tmnor  ia  her  wice  wh 
Englehard  rose  as  if  to  go. 

'*  Oh,  stay  heze  a  ttttlB  k»««c,"  AaeolxeaU 
and  held  bis  an  fast  with  bon  her  haada. 

There  waa  aoaaed  i>r  her  ansMms  aotxeatic 
Englefaacd  was  ^oita  mOUng  to  camplr  with  1 
retiuaat. 

"Itis  ainat  toau:,"^MttdB«t3aa.  asasha 
fen  over  berhapnr&Boa^  ''wluui  is  dM  course 
the  week  my  o^er  seo^  ram  wM  aome  mt 
sage  to  you,  or  you.  cotae  4amm  to  paas  an  he 
with  us.  I  cannot  talk  ta  tba  otJwa  so  opei 
as  I  ^  to  you ;  tJi^  da  ant  aadacataiid  n 
Even  Kathttwne 

u  no  axBsptiDDt  and  sfaB  is  c 
best  of  aH.  HtsdaAet  yom  temamd  «t  hoi 
than  Ernest.  He  scolds  me  all  day ;  I  can 
noting  right.  If  I  want  to  go  to  ny  ma 
lesson  I  must  slip  away  by  stealth  ;  if  I  havt 
book  in  my  hand  I  bide  it ;  and  he  does  not  li 
me  to  sing  in  tl^  choir.  He  cal^s  msr  proud- a 
Imperious,  and  wants  me  to  go  alhoiit  bartfo- 
to  find  the  cows,  and  prepare  the  com.  Ani 
do  not  do  it— I  cannot ;  "  she  cried  compressii 
her  lips,  and  stamping  with  her  little  foot  up 
the  chequered  shadows  on  the  ground,  "and 
them  all  say  what  they  may,  I  will  not." 

Her  vehemence  met  with  no  reproof  in 
Englehard.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  aa^  'ln 
for Tdlmess  ttufr  eieitad  the  giri's  foelin^i. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  ait  sUU  idl  day^**  m 
tinned  Bertina  encrgeticalljr  i^^ule  Iwx  egea  reafe 
upon  him  in  search  of  sympathy.  "  I  can  WM 
but  it  must  be  the  right  kind  of  work.  Lo 
there  !  "  and  she  g^wed  a  pair  of  wett^-ftmn 
brown  hands.  "I  will  not  be  angi^c  nor  Uush 
any  employment  even  for  which  I  have  na  likiaj 
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it  wooM  cost  me  no  struggle  to  earn  something 
erea  by  means  of  what  my  soul  hates,  and  from 
rtich  my  whole  being  revolts.  1  feel  much  the 
same  when  I  become  a  rustic  girl,  and  have  to 
ose  the  hay  fork,  and  prepare  the  drink.  The 
Kfeof  the  bees,  which  fly  from  flower  to  flower  in 
ligiit  and  air,  seems  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
pkasaat  than  that  of  the  ant  who  is  tied  to  the 
earth,  and  yet  one  is  as  industrious  and  useful 
as  the  other,  but  each  does  after  his  kind 
and  according  to  the  law  planted  in  him  by  his 
Creator." 

"  Very  good,  Bertie,"  said  the  young  man 
I^easantly,  "you  are  a  senuble  girl.  Go  on  with 
2  good  heart,  and  do  what  is  desired  of  you.  It 
will  not  last  much  longer;  a  better  time  is 
coming  sooner  than  you  expect." 

"  So  my  motheris  always  saying,"  returned  the 
maiden.  *'  I  know  that  she  stands  by  me, 
that  she  cares  for  mc,  but  that  is  not  from  the 
affection  of  her  heart ;  and  I  often  have  a  kind 
of  feeUng  as  if  she  loved  her  other  children  more 
than  she  does  me.  It  seemed  the  same  with 
my  father  when  he  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee 
and  caress  me.  I  say  nothing  to  my  mother  of 
all  Cbis,  but  that  makes  it  the  more  hard  to 
bear." 

"  No,  Bertie ;  you  are  wrong  there.  You  are 
ajeabmsand  exacting  little  creature, and  always 
WfAn  somethioe;  more  than  satisfies  ns.  Is  it  not 
notigfa  for  you  tibat  I  alw^s  stand yourftiend?" 

"Yes,  I  prefer  you  to  Ernest,  it  is  true," 
said  Bertina  emphatically,  "  but  let  me  speak 
openly;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  tio  longer  ke^  It  in. 
Oh,  Eaglehard,"  she  said,  as  she  raised  her 
beantifnl  brown  eyes  to  him  with  timid  look, 
"  I  am  often  so  cast  down,  I  know  not  wherefore, 
that  1  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  leave  of  all  joy  in 
this  world.  Then  at  other  times  I  feel  so  fight 
and  cheerful,  that  I  rush  away  to  enjoy  myself 
under  the  trees  out  here.  Then  sometimesafeeling 
of  kmeliness  comes  over  me,  and  my  voice  goes ; 
I  cannot  brin^  out  a  sound,  snd  all  my  happiness 
aanr.  But!  complain  to  no  one,  only  m  the 
dindi  do  I  malce  my  lamentations  to  our  merct* 

God,  and  lhat  is  die  leaton  why  my  singing  in 
oechoir  is  so  good,  and  ascends  to  heavm  In 
»ch  dear  tones." 

"listen  to  me,  Bertina, sard  £n^diat^as 
pth  a  look  of  kind  sympathy  he  gently  pUclsd 
jus  band  on  the  shoulder  of  the  agitated  Pirl ; 

1  have  good  news  far  you.   A  few  "days  rtnce 
w  count  repeated  bis  promise  thrfl  if  the  old" 
•wward  does  not  recover  from  this  illness  I  Shall, 
•nbout  doubt,  succeed  to  hi*  place  and  hav)!  the 
"onsc  bdooging  to  it." 

"phhearens  I  "  broke  ahtiost  suddenly  fhim 
WrtKH's  pale  lips.    "  Then  I  shall  lose  you  ]" 

Bat,  Bertina,  do  you  not  understand?"  re- 
pli«i  Englehatd,  looliing  at  her  witii  tfuwriSe. 

YooBuzzleme." 

"What  do  you  care  ftir  me,"  stamttieted  fier- 
her  voice  chocked  by  tears.   "You  'tttll 

]wny  and  I  What  she  *ouId  say  was 

m  her  sobs ;  she  clasped  hfcr  tiands  In 
■"wt  anguish. 

^rjj««!"c(ied  Engfebanf  fa  a  vbtee  tfcat 
«"oed  through   tft«   wood,  *"ttevet;  ntdiOa 


The  effect  was  magical.  The  rosy  tint  re- 
turned to  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  maiden,  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  deep 
affection. 

"  Is  that  true,  Englehard?"  she  asked  in  a 
tone  between  joy  and  doubt.  *'  Is  that  quite  true  ?'* 
Living,  as  Englehard  had  done,  as  one  of  the 
cottage  family,  Bertina  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  favourite  brother,  though 
she  felt  he  was  not ;  the  thought  that  she  was 
more  to  him  than  a  much  loved  sister  had  never 
entered  her  mind,  nor  did  she  better  understand 
her  own  feelings  towards  him. 

Let  us  be  quite  silent  on  this  matter  for  the 


have  everything  to  make  us  happy. 

"  Yes ;  how  charming  will  be  our  evenings, 
when,  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  our 
time  for  rest  is  comCf  we  can  wander  througlK 
the  woods,  or  sit  together  at  our  employments-. 
We  shall  read  in  some  of  your  nice  books,  or  the 
newspaper,  or  I  will  sing  you  one  of  my  song's. 
Or  you  will  tell  me  of  your  travels  in  foreign  ^ 
countries, — you  can  speak  so  well — and  describe  - 
the  things  you  have  seen.    I  often  long  to  know 
much  of  which  I  am  ignorant— much  that  I  can-- 
not  understand.   Oh,  what  a  Iiappy  Fife  that  will 
be!" 

In  the  overflow  of  happiness  at  the  thought 
that  the  dreaded  separation  from  one  she  loved 
would  net  take  place,  Bertina  looked  at  him  with 
radiant  eyes. 

"We  have  always  been  so  mndh  together," 
she  said  with  an  innocent  smile,  "we  always 
liked  to  play  alone,  and  never  wanted  the  others 
to  join  us.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you 
have  carried  me  through  that  part  of  the  lake  on., 
my  way  from  school  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  you  might  not  remain  fixed  in  the 
nrad,  or  else  be  frozen,"  replied  Englehard,  his 
dark  eyes  bright  with  pleasure.    "  It  is  'true  we 
have  always  been  faithful  to  each  other,  and  wcr- 
will  remain  so  through  life." 

"AU  our  life  long,"  s^d  Bertina,  as  she 
placedherhandinhis..  "Kow  l  will  banish  all  my 
sadness,  and  if  they  send  me  to  work  in  the  har- 
field  it  will  not  kill  me.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  wUI 
not  suffer,"  she  said  with  a  look  of  comK  dis- 
pleasure. "  I  win  not  allow  myself  to  be  ban- 
tered about  Sebald;  not  eVea  by  my  mo^er." 

"About  the  hunter!"  broke  out  Englehard, 
and  sparks  like  fire  shot  from  the  eyes  whicfa 
just  now  shone  bright  and  tranquil  as  a  moun- 
tain lake.  A  dark  thunder  cloud  stole  over  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man,  ars  whh  a  step 
backwards  he  exclaimed  in  agitation:  "  Tol 
me  !  what  is  it  with  Sebald  ?  " 

His  eyes  sparkled  from  under  the  brim  of  hia 
hjit,  and  his  face  became  deadly  pale. 

"  Oh.  nothing  at  all  I  "  said  Bertiaa  alatttied. 

Her  smile  h*d  disappeared  and  i^th  a  daqp 
suffusion  on  her  cHeefcs  her  eyes  saofc  under 
their  dark  lashes  **  When  he  aMresso  me," 
6he  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  1 1^  out  olfala  Waftr 
—but  lately  he  spranff  ihto  my  boitt» .  I 
brought  him  across.  Tneh  he— owaM  bb  lovB 
fot  tte,"  she  said  slowly. 
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"  And  you?  What  did  you  do ?"  said  Englf 
hard  impatiently. 

Quite  unembarrassed  Bertina  stepped  up  to 
hiro ;  her  manner  entirely  dispersed  his  jealous 
feeliogs.  Her  clear  open  eyes  sought  his  dis< 
turbed  countenance. 

"  I  was  sorry  for  him,'*  she  said,  "  that  was  all. 
I  could  not  be  his  wife,  only  when  he  spoke  to 
me  of  his  sorrow  I  felt  great  pity  for  him  ;  but  I 
did  nothing  deserving  your  anger.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  could  never  have  been  his  wife, 
and  itseems  as  if  it  were  almost  wrong  to  listen 
to  his  words— your  image  is  always  before  my 
eyes  and  your  voice  in  my  ear.  And  now  that 
I  know  that  we  shall  pass  our  lives  together  I 
shall  make  him  understand  that  he  must  turn 
his  head  away  from  me.  Yes,  Eoglehard,  I 
love  you  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and 
will  always, be  true  to  you." 

The  time  came  fi>r  parting.  Her  words  pro- 
duced their  effect.  Englehard  pressed  her  hand 
tenderly,  and  Bertina  returned  to  her  home  duties. 

And  now  having  witnessed  the  parting  of  the 
young  pair,  Lois  came  forth  fiom  his  shelter  of 
Dou^s  not  very  well  content  with  himself. 

"There  I  have  been  for  half  an  hour  with  my 
mouth  open  like  a  gander  being  crammed.  Why 
should  1  look  after  that  girl?  She  no  longer 
pains  me.  That  fine  lady  was  not  bom  to  be 
the  wifeof  a  woodman.  You  must  be  content  with 
some  common  wild  bird,  Lois.  But  my  coming 
here  has  not  been  quite  useless." 

As  be  said  this  he  looked  sharply  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  wood,  and  again  concealed  himself 
in  the  thicket. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  dead  wood  and  dry  leaves 
vhich  by  their  crackling  would  give  notice  of  his 
movements,  the  forester,  Sebald,  came  towards 
him.  The  young  man  looked  as  excited  as  if  he 
were  in  pursuit  of  some  fine  head  of  game,  and 
'this  expression  increased  more  and  more  as  he 
came  nearer.  But  it  was  not  the  fever  of  the 
chase  which  had  attacked  him  ;  he  had  seen  the 
young  couple  through  the  glades  of  the  wood, 
but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  he  could  only 
feel  certain  of  the  maiden.  His  fiery  look, 
his  restless  haste  to  overtake  the  pair  boded  no 
good. 

*'  He  toon  leached  the  thicket  that  led  to  the 
clearing,  and  bnming  with  anxiety  to  know  who 
was  Bntina's  companion,  he  looked  ^andy  be- 
tween the  branches.  It  was  of  no  use  ror  the 
young  steward  was  standing  with  his  back  to- 
.  wards  himt  and  half  concealed  by  some  pine 
boughs,  with  a  glowing  face  and  shortened 
breath  the  hunter  had  now  approached  within 
three  steps  of  Lois,  whom  he  had  not  hitherto 
observed,  and  now  he  thought  he  knew  who  it 
was  had  stolen  from  htm  his  happiness.  Passion 
ffxt  the  better  of  him. 

"  She  has  lied  to  me,  and  deceived  me,"  he 
groaned  between  his  teeth.  "  She  shall  repent 
of  it;  the  viper!" 

As  if  seized  by  madness  he  tore  his  gun  from 
his  shoulder,  and  prepared  for  the  onslaught. 

Suddenly  a  strong  brown  fist  arrested  his 
course,  he  drew  back  and  saw  the  good  honest 
£ace  of  the  woodman. 


in  too  neat  j 
ting,  and  thd 


"Sebald,"  he  said;  "you  are 
hurry ;  this  is  no  time  for  shooting 
people  down  there  are  no  game  for  you. 

"  Stupid  fool  that  I  amf  But  rny  gun  is 
loaded,     continued  the  pernlexed  young  h: 
ter.   "  I  do  not  come  out  to  shoot  men.  1  oi 
seized  my  eun  in  my  anger  because  that  giil 
refused  and  made  a  fool  of  me."  \ 

"  Has  that  fine  fish-maiden  left  you,  too,  « 
in  the  dark  ?  The  misfortune  is  in  holding  out, 
said  Lois  mockingly.  "  The  game  can  hardly! 
worth  shooting  a  Christian  man  for." 

"  If  you  do  not  hold  your  impertinent  tongi 
I  will  collar  you,"  said  Sebald  threatingly.  " 
am  on  my  own  pursuit,  and  am  not  bound 
give  an  account  to  you." 

There  was  a  shrewd  look  on  Lois's  face  as  1 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  angry  hunter,  who 
colour  had  entirely  changed. 

"  But  you  have  become  as  white  as  a  piece! 
chalk,"  he  said,  "  and  that  seldom  happens  tt 
hunter.  Collect  your  five  senses  and  look  abo 
you,  and  see  who  it  is  you  suspect  as  a  rival." 

"  Why  that  is  her  brother!  "  replied  Sebald 
the  greatest  surprise,  as  he  now  saw  the  face 
the  young  steward  as  he  returned  after  parti 
with  Bertina. 

"There  you  had  him,"  laughed  Lois.  " 
such  a  case  if  I  were  anything  better  than  a  p< 
woodman,  I  should  not  have  looked  at  him 
quietly." 

"  You  ?  "  replied  the  hunter  and  he  roeasu 
him  with  a  look  of  profound  contempt  as, 
turned  to  go. 

Lois  returned  the  scornful  look  only  vitl 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  She  will  not  cry  her  eyes  out  on  your 
count,"  he  calkd  after  him. 

Poor  Sebald,  whose  mind  remained  in  a  \ 
disturbed  state,  turned  back.'  Perhaps 
young  man  who  was  so  much  more  iotia 
with  her  might  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
misery. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  began,  "  when  she  m 
me  in  the  day  time  in  the  wood,  or  on  the  o 
road,  she  always  seems  to  repulse  me,  her  mai 
is  short  and  strange,  and  this  puzzles  me ; 
she  is  not  always  the  same  in  her  bebavioui 
will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me  in 
last  few  days.  If  I  pass  her  home  in  Che  e 
ing,  riie  makes  me  the  prettiest  salutatioo  1 
her  window  up  above,  and  when  I  return  ear 
Ae  morning,  the  curtain  before  her  window 
little  drawn  aside,  and  she  looks  at  me  for  a 
time  through  the  little  opening.  Who.n 
that  concern  but  myself  /  Is  not  that  enou| 
make  a  fool  of  me  ?  " 

Lois  fell  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  As 
as  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  speak. 

"I  can  solve  the  riddle  tor  you,"  he 
"  The  room  above  is  that  occupied  by  her  s 
the  dark  eyed  Katherine.  It  is  she  who  loo 
pleasantly  on  the  facings  of  your  green  ja 
And  now,  farewell,"  he  continued  as  he  pi 
his  hand  good-humouredly  on  his  shoulder, ' 
do  not  come  to  me  here  in  the  wood  as  if  I 
a  roe  of  which  you  were  in  pursuit." 

With  tears  of  laughter  in  his  eyes  the  ] 
man  returned  to  his  work. 
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Tbe  Wue  iky,  with  the  peaks  and  crags  of  the 
moantains,  were  closely  reflected  in  the  calm 
watfrs  of  the  lake,  the  solemn  quiet  of  a  summer 
Sunday  rests  on  all  around,  the  white  walls  of  the 
little  cDurcb  rose  above  the  dark  masses  of  pine 
trees,  the  windows  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the 
eaiif  sua,  while  a  silent  stream  of  devout  people 
left  the  house  of  God,  as  the  last  tones  of  the 
orjraD  died  away. 

i'poQ  every  countenance  there  still  lay  some* 
Ain^of  the  peace  and  devotion  which  reigned 
vithio  the  holy  walls,  and  the  alpine  dwellers  in 
Iheir  holiday  attire  formed  a  pleasing  and  many 
coloured  picture,  as  they  dispersed  in  groups  over 
theliitle  churchyard.  Some  of  them  tarried  fora 
few  miautes  to  offer  a  quiet  prayer  by  the  resting 
place  of  one  who  had  gone  home,  others  watted 
foe  a  greeting  from  the  much  honoured  Gather 
^ho  had  not  yet  left  the  church. 

The  fishmistress  had  been  at  the  sacred  rite 
with  alt  her  family.  Ernest  and  his  wife,  with 
Fritz,  were  already  on  the  way  home,  while  the 
old  woman  with  her  daughter  Katherine,  a  well 
tbnnedgirl  with  pleasing  features  and  black  eyes, 
were  yet  tarrying  before  the  narrow  door  of  the 
tower  from  «hich  they  expected  Bertina  every 
fflotttent  to  coroe  out  after  her  duties  in  the 
cbmr. 

KiBI^eand  modest,  withaquiet  seriousness  in  her 
^e  which  added  to  her  beauty,  the  girl  soon 
j(HDed  the  expectant  pair. 

"Now  show  me  the  stranger's  grave,"  she 
uid,  as  with  her  mother  ana  elder  sister  they 
went  between  the  rows  of  graves  towards  the 
gate. 

"  That  is  it,"  replied  the  matron  pointing  with 
a  look  of  sorrow  to  a  corner  of  the  churchyard 
wall,  overshadowed  by  branches.  "  There  lies 
the  poor  man  ;  I  thank  God,  children,  that  I  was 
iiot  at  home  when  his  body  was  found.  I 
saw  his  boat  driving  about  only  the  day  before." 

"I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,"  said 
Katherine. 

Bertina  stepped  to  the  new  made  grave  which 
was  the  resting-place  of  the  stranger.  No  cross 
lud  been  erected  to  mark  the  spot,  nor  had  any 
Wng  hand  placed  a  flower  upon  it.  The  sight 
deeply  affected  Bertina,  a  weight  seemed  to  lie 
oponher  heart. 

The  sight  of  this  forsaken  grave  of  the  unknown, 
who  far  from  his  home,  rested  thus  forgotten  in  a 
foreign  land,  while  those  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  had  no  knowledge  of  his  death,  drew 
tears  to  her  eyes,  and  the  first  hot  drops  fell  over 
bis  remains.  A  slight  sob  moved  her  breast  as 
^th  her  face  bent  down,  she  stood  with  trembling 
lips  hjf  the  grave. 

"\oa  are  very  tender-hearted,  Bertina,"  said 
Imt  mother,  as  she  left  the  place,  **  our  Lord  will 
reward  you  for  thus  praying  for  this  poor 
■ttanger," 

"  I  am  not  so  easily  affiscted,*'  said  the  care- 
less Katherine,  "  but  I  own  that  when  I  saw 
him  buried  my  tears  were  quite  ready  to  flow." 

Bettina  did  not  for  some  time  overcome  the 
udness  which  oppressed  her,  but  followed  her 
compantoos  in  silence. 

Hu  hat,  with  its  eagle's  feather  in  his  hand, 
uni  Fiokler  stood  half  hidden  by  one  of  the 


grave-stones  with  which  the  churchyard  was 
almost  filled.  He  was  seen  to  advantage  in  his 
festal  dress,  which  showed  his  well  formed 
strongly  built  figure,  and  with  his  snow  white 
shirt  and  the  winning  expression  of  his  fresh 
open  countenance,  he  took  a  «>od  place  amonff 
the  sons  of  a  valley  renowned  for  the  corporeal 
attributes  of  its  inhabitants. 

{7b  de  amUniud*) 


THE  APOSTOLIC  MARTVR- 
NATION. 


By  Father  Lockhart. 


S.  PATRICK.* 


generation. 


EENLY  appropriate  to  the  feast  of 
S.  Patrick,  its  memories  and  asso- 
ciations, are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
(Ecc.  xliv.) :  "  Let  us  praise  men  of 
renown  and  our  Fathers  in  their 
These  were  men  of  mercy  whose 
goodly  deeds  have  not  failed.  Good  things  con- 
tinue for  their  seed,  and  their  posterity  are  a  holy 
generation.  They  have  stood  in  the  Covenant 
and  their  seed  for  their  sakes  remain  for  ever, 
and  their  seed  and  their  name  live  unto  genera- 
tion and  generation.  Let  the  people  show  forth 
their  wisdom  and  the  Church  declare  their  praise." 
These  words  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  set 
forth  in  the  divine  magnificence  of  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  the  praise  of  Enoch,  Noe,  Abraham, 
and  the  other  patriarchs.  They  are  applied  by 
the  Church  in  her  sacred  offices  to  many  great 
saints  who  have  christianised  nations.  It  is  not 
going  beyond  the  strictest  historical  truth  to  say 
that  in  no  saint  have  they  been  more  accurately 
fulfilled  than  in  5.  Patrick,  and  in  no  race  but 
that  which  calls  him  Apostle,  and  which  ia 
proved  by  the  facts  of  history  to  have  been  chosen 
by  God,  and  predestined  in  a  very  special  way 
as  the  Apostolic  Nation— the  Irish  race,  the. 
children  of  Inmsfail,  or  the  Island  of  Destiny. 
The  illustrious  Montatembert  tells  us  in  flowing 
periods  of  "  the  preponderance  of  the  Insh  race 
m  the  conversion  of  nations,  especially  in  the 
seventh  century."  This,  he  declares,  "  is  incon- 
testable." He  ^ows  the  unsurpassed  glories  of 
Ireland's  religious  history  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  her  undeviating  constancy 
under  unparalleled  conflicts  for  faith  and 
country. 

S.  Patrick  began  his  work  in  Ireland  in  433, 
himself  of  noble  Celtic  blood,  a  relative  of 
S.  Martin  of  Tours,  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  to 
the  Irish  people,  whom  he  knew  and  loved,  for  he 
had  been  carried  a  captive  into  Ireland  in  his 
eariy  youth.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  this, 
very  day,  in  465,  a  day  held  sacred  in  his  honour 
ever  since.   His  mission  lasted  thirty-three  years, 

*  n«  aabatuce  of  thi*  uticU  wm  pmchad  Father  Lock- 
hart  ia  KoM,  OB  S.  Pauick'a  day,  tS>i,  is  tho  Cbvrch  of  S 
Iridon  of  a«  Irish  ViaedMaas. 
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tli«  lifetime  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  earth.  He 
found  Ireland  almost  wholly  Fazan,  he  left  it 
^Jmost  whoUv  Christian  and  Catholic,  united 
with  Rome,  true  as  now,  by  the  closest  ties  of 
filial  obedience.  A  canon  of  the  diocese  of 
Armagh,  of  the  date  of  S.  Patrick,  records  the 
immemorial  custom  of  appeals  in  all  matters  of 
importance  to  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome. 
S.  Colombanus.  in  the  seventh  century,  speaks 
of  the  Pope  as  "  Pastor  of  pastors,"  and  says 
"  Rome  is  renowned  with  us  for  the  chair  of 
Peter  only."  Another  writer,  of  the  same  date, 
says,  "  the  Irish  send  to  Rome  not  to  teach  the 
faith,  but  to  learn  there  what  they  must  ob- 
serve." 

Another  most  striking  fact  is  that  Ireland  was 
converted  without  the  »iedding  of  the  blood  of  a 
single  martyr.  The  whole  people  from  the  first 
turned  to  Christ  with  a  fervour  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  Christendom.  S.  Patrick  left  be- 
hind him  a  native  clergy  and  bishops  in  all  the 
Sees  of  Ireland,  as  they  exist  to  the  present  day, 
the  nunt  of  them  not  onl^  consecrated  by  him 
self  or  ordained,  but  baptised  by  bis  own  hands 
or  by  his  immediate  companions.  By  himself 
and  by  S.  Bridget,  his  own  convert,  he  peopled 
the  solitudes  of  Ireland's  monntains  and  valleys 
with  monks  and  nuns,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
princes  of  Ireland  established  colleges  for  the 
training  of  a  learned  clergy  and  laity,  and  re- 
modelled the  wise  and  ancient  Brehon  Laws  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  read  them  in  the  Senchus  more  to 
this  day. 

In  the  centujnr  which  followed  the  conversion 
of  Ireland,  S.  Colomba  and  S.  Columbanus  went 
ftrrth  with  their  apostolic  monks.  The  former 
coftvened  Scotland ;  the  centre  of  monastic  Hfe 
and  learning  he  established  at  Iwa ;  thence 
comerted  Iceland,  and  made  it  a  centre  of 
learning  and  piety  for  the  conversion  of  Scandi- 
navia ;  thence  passed  into  England,  established 
Lindisfame ;  and  from  this  centre  reconverted 
to  Christ  the  whole  of  the  north  and  midland 

rrts  of  England ;  for  the  Roman  mission  of 
Augustine  had  well  nigh  failed,-  except  in 
Canterbury  and  the  kin^om  of  Kent;  elsewbere 
Paganism  had  resumed  its  swajr. 

S.  Columbanus  passed  over  with  his  monks  to 
the  Continent ;  established  monasteries  even 
beyond  the  Alps :  for  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  the  Irish  monks.  Ger- 
many counts  amongst  her  earliest  apostles  150 
saints  of  Irish  birth,  36  of  whom  were  martyrs. 
Forty-five  Irish  saints  lived  and  died  in  Gaul,  30 
hi  Belgium,  44  in  England,  and  mat^  ia  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 

What  began  with  such  extraordinary  success 
continued  with  unabated  force,  and  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century  Ireland  was  the  great 
centre  of  Christian  learning  and  civilisation  to 
all  Europe,  whence  teachers  went  forth,  and 
whither  students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  western 
Christendom.  AH  these  wo-e  the  glories  of 
S.  Patrick,  throngh  his  spiritual  lineage : 
"Great  things  continued  with  his  seed;  his 
teed  were  a  holy  generadon ;  they  stood  in  the 
Covenant.  I«t  the  people  show  forth  their 
wisdom,  and  the  Churcn  declare  tbelr  praise/* 


The  conver«on  of  Ireland  in  so  brief  a  qiace, ! 
without  a  single  mar^  amonj^t  \ux  apostles.  ! 
the  intensity  of  their  conversion,  the  unexampled 
fittitfulness  of  the  Irish  nice  as  the  apostles  oC 
the  nations,  their  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  without  an  instance  of  heresy 
or  schism,  and  through  centuries  of  martjrrdom.u 
surely  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  influence  of  her 
Apostle,  but  yet  more  of  the  singular  dispositions 
of  Divine  Providence,  which,  by  a  long  chain  of 
circumstances,  fitted  this  particular  nation  to 
become  in  a  special  way  a  Light  to  the  Nations, 
giving  also  to  its  people  a  certain  natural  adapta- 
tion to  supernatural  truth  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  regenerated  intelligence  of  a  natural^ 
noble  people. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Irish,  before  ^ 
their  conversion,  possessed  an  ancient  civitisa- 
tton  of  a  high  order,  and  were  a  highly  cultivated 
and  intellectual  race.  This  is  attested  by  the 
most  ancient  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Centuries  before  Numa  or  Lycur^^us.  Olaffe  Festa, 
the  Irish  lawgiver,  had  compiled  the  code  of 
laws  which  S.  Patrick,  more  than  a  thousaaH' 
years  later,  revised  according  to  the  Gospel 
Alone  in  all  the  world  the  Irish  held  their  repre- 
sentative assembly,  or  Parliament  of  Tara,  long 
before  the  Forum  of  Rome,  or  the  Areopagus  0! 
Athens,  had  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
or  of  Pericles. 

But  they  were  also  a  nation  in  which  idolatry 
had  not  fallen  into  its  later  comifitions,  and  was 
in  part  still  restrained  by  the  reminiscences  of  a 
primitive  revelation  which  th^  had  brought  vithj 
them  fiom  Uie  East.  Their  eariy  traditions  erea 
tdl  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  race  tbat 
settled  in  Ireland  met  the  Israelites  under  Moses, 
in  their  passage  through  the  desert,  that  the  son 
of  Kiul,  their  chief,  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
serpent,  that  he  was  healed  by  Moses,  who  Uid 
his  rod  00  the  head  of  the  boy,  at  the  same  time 
promising  to  his  posterity  that  they  were  destined 
to  dwell  in  an  island  in  which  no  venomous  rep- 
tiles should  Tive,  and  which  they  should  find  in 
the  "path  of  the  setting  sun."  They  went  forth 
on  their  joumeyings,  always  seeking  for  the  pro- 
mised land — fnnts/ail,  the  Island  of  Destoif- 
Their  worship  (when  S.  Patrick  arrived)  was  d 
Baal,  or  the  sun  as  a  ^mbol  or  revelatioD  irf 
God ;  and  the  Baal  fire,  lighted  on  the  hintop 
of  Ireland  on  S.  John's  eve,  remind  us  stUl  of 
tbat  most  ancient  ibrra  of  idolatry. 

Thus  do  early  traditions  combine  with  the  tes- 
timonies of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  proof 
of  the  early  civilixation  of  Ireland,  and  of  a 
Paganism  purer  than  that  of  other  nations,  and 
more  mixed  up  with  and  characterised  by  the 
records  of  primitive  revelation ;  and  this  accoonts 
in  some  degree  for  the  preparation  of  the  Irish 
nation  for  the  Gospel. 

About  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  Ibeii 
military  glory  on  the  Continent  began,  and  tlK 
Scoti,  or  Irish,  pressed  hard  on  the  letiriof 
legions  of  Rome  as  gradually  she  relaxed  her 
grasp  on  her  outlying  provinces,  and  mthdre* 
beyond  the  Alps  to  concentrate  her  forces  for  Oe 
final  death-strWgle  mth  her  relentless  fbes.  The 
Roman  poet,  Claudian,  in  flie  reign  of  Tbeo- 
dosius,  writes  thus : 
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Smti  cm  Ihnderinr  fro.  tin  IriA  AoRt, 
Its  aecaB  aekcMd  to  Mr  hoMQe  mm. 

It  was  the  pFondence  of  God,  working  out  the 
of  Ireland,  that  drew  good  out  of  evil, 
Md,  through  the  militaiy  glory  of  Pagan  IreUnd, 
lea  Uie  way  to  her  conversion  to  the  faith.  It 
ws  m  one  of  these  terrible  military  expeditions 
of  the  Iri»h  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that 
Patrick  was  taken  captive  into  Ireland,  where  he 
teaiBt  the  language  of  the  people,  and  was  sent 
wcJc  by  God  as  a  Bishop,  with  the  consecration  of 
Kone,  to  be  their  Apostle.  It  was  this  energy 
of  character,  in  peace  as  in  war,  that  made 
tfaem  heroic  soldiers  of  Christ,  men  of  prayer  and 
active  perseverance  in  adversity,  so  that  they 
<Kscrir*  the  title  not  less  of  the  Martyr  than  of 
we  Apostolic  Nation. 

In  the  home  struggles,  first  came  the  Danish 
uvaaioD,  and  the  Irish  had  to  6ght  for  faith  and 
Mmtiy  ior  near  three  hundred  years,  till  the  great 
Bttory  <tf  Qontarf,  in  X014.  when  Sweyn  was 
«»qoenDg  and  destroying  in  England,  broke  for 
cv»  the  aggressive  power  of  Paganism,  not  in 
ireUnd  only,  but  in  Europe,  no  less  than  the 
aggressive  power  of  Mafaommedanism  was 
at  Lepanto, 

Tben,  after  a  brief  respite,  came  the  Anglo- 
ftonnan  invasion ;  but  Ireland  still  held  her 
wfwnahty  by  her  good  sword  outside  the  English 
pale  for  aaother  300  years.  Next  came  the  bitter 
"^ed  of  religious  warfare,  and  England,  and 
won  Scotland  also,  brought  all  their  combined 
wrength  to  destroy  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  by 
U«  which  Burke,  himseUa  Protestant,  declared 
w  be  the  most  iaiqititous  that  had  ever  been 

.  From  ^  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  century  this 
udraHtable  cace  stood  at  bay.  At  length, 
cwbed  as  a  rution  but  not  destroyed,  like 
of  old,  Irelatnd  cried  to  God  in  the  depths 
«  her  oiwiy,  and  He  sent  her  a  Liberator  in 
«e  person  of  the  great  O'Connell.  From  that 
she  has  gradudly  won  the  greatest  of  moral 
wctones,  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  justice  of  her 
^*«e.  before  the  tribunal  of  the  puUic  opinion 
« tbe  civUiied  world. 

ai«*w"*-  the  limited  space  at  command,  and 
*Jj*  the  inexbaustiUe  subject,  bid  us  pause. 
JM  histojy  of  the  past  intensifies  the  belief  that 
"•"M  and  the  Insh  race  have  a  great  future 
yet  to  he  written.  By  the  most  galling  of  all 
pwsecution  in  the  name  of  law  at  home, 
utelrish  people  in  their  millions  have  been 
»nM  to  fly  to  free  and  happier  lands  beyond 
^  was ;  in  America,  in  Australi*,  and 
jadM  they  have  made  a  heme  and  a  name. 
"BM  been  at  feaxfiil  sacrifices  of  human 
aod  hiuiMui  fives,  yet  enough  have  sur- 
jwed  to  plant  everywhere  the  Catholic  faith. 
Wne-third  of  the  bishops  at  the  Vatican  Council 
WTO  bi  Itish  race — or  ruling  over  populations  in 
PWt  part  of  Irish  origin.  Yes,  the  Irish  are  a 
»«  ttit  have  a  future.  May  God  bless  Iieland 
^  ™«  irish  race  in  their  strength  as  in  their 
io  weal  as  in  woe ;  and  may  the 
T*"°"*"  tevived  by  each  recurring  S.  Patrick's 
J"?  ■**  perpetually  treasured  as  a  glorious  in- 
in  the  tne  hearts  of  this  world-divided 
">t  NiHuitcd  CaAofic  people. 


MAD   CAPERS   ON   THE  ALPS. 


By  Hahish  Dirk. 
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X. 

IEANING  against  the  trunk  of  one  of 
I  the  old  trees  shading  the  remains  of 
the  Castle  of  Weissenburg,  stood  a 
young  man  of  some  two  or  three 
I  and  twenty  years  of  age.  His  tall 
and  muscular,  though  strikingly  symmetrical, 
figure  was  clad  in  the  simple  costume  of  a  Swiss 
boatman, aroundbluejacket,  red  waistcoat  with  sil- 
ver buttons,  and  wide  gray  trousers,  while  his  dis- 
tinguished-looking and  decidedly  handsome  coun- ' 
tenance  was  half  hidden  by  a  large  and  coarse 
straw  hat.  There  was  something  in  his  deep 
blue  eyes  and  silky  fair  hair,  which  told  unmis- 
takably of  the  German  blood  in  Eastern  Switzer- 
land, but  still  he  displayed  in  perfection  the  prond 
bearing  of  an  aristocratic  En^ishman  of  Norman 
race.  His  dress  betrayed  the  waterman,  but 
his  manner  was  that  of  a  Howard  or  a  Russell. 
He  was  apparently  in  gratified  cont^platlon  of 
the  river  walls  and  ivy-clad  towers  of  the  feudal 
stronghold,  and  going  back  in  imagination  to 
the  times  when  it  played  an  important  part  in 
local  scenes  of  the  chivalrous  past.  Suddenly, 
at  one  of  the  delicately-traced  windows  over  the 
gate  on  the  ruined  bridge,  crossing  what  was 
once  a  moat,  appeared  a  young  lady  of  melan- 
choly aspect  in  the  classical  attitude  of 
Polymnia.  He  advanced  from  under  the  tree, 
and,  perceiving  that  his  pretence  had  been 
noticed,  he  bowed  almost  involuntarily.  The 
lady  vanished  from  his  sight,  mth  a  sort  of 
half-returned  salutation.  He  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  expectation  of  beholding  the  fair 
vision  again,  and  then,  giving  up  that  hope,  he 
turned  away  with  a  si^,  to  disappear  among  the 
trees. 

The  young  lady  was  not  Polymnia,  but  simply 
Daisy  Dimsdale,  who  was  visiting  the  Castle  of 
Weissenburg  with  her  mother  and  aunt,  Mr, 
Fletcher  and  Major  Stubbs.  She  had  been  much 
struck  by  the  interesting  air  and  mien  of  the 
bowing  boatman,  but  as  he  had  gone  away,  pro- 
bably to  convey,  tourist'  on  the  Liake  of  Thun,  to 
Interlaken,  she  soon  forgot  his  existence,  and 
turning  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  asked  if  he  had  no 
mediaeval  memories  of  this  place  to  amuse  them 
with  on  their  walk  back  to  the  hotel. 

"  Oh, yes,"  he  replied,  "there  is  an  incident 
on  record   regarding   it,  ii^ch  may  please 

Go  on,  then,  you  accomplished  story-teller,  * 
she  said  with  a  malicious  laugh,  as  they  left  the 
castle. 

"  Near  the  village  over  there,"  he  began, 
wi^out  detecting  the  double  meaning  of  the 
attribute,  mischievously  assi|rned  to  htm,  and 
striking  up  like  a  Geneva  musical  box  as  soon  as 
it  is  wound,  "there  was  once  a  large  Augustinian 
monastery.  This  castle  was  then  occupied  by 
Baron  Johan  von  Weissenburg,  who  had  an  only 
child,  called  Ursula.  GeTvais  was  a  youth  of  the 
noble  family  of  Simmenegg,  receiving  his  educa* 
tio&hittie  monastery.  The  banm  announced  1ft 
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Ureula  that  she  was  about  to  marry  the  Lord  of 
GrimtnensteiD,  suroamed  the  Terrible^  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  and  wickedness.  She  begged  Ger- 
vais  to  save  her,  haying  that  she  would  drown 
herself  in  the  river  Simmen  if  he  did  not.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to  obey  her  father. 
He  consented  to  take  her  away.  They  descended 
by  a  rope  from  the  battlement  at  midnight,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  stream  till  they  reached 
a  rocky  ravine,  in  which  they  came  to  a  small 
hut  inhabited  by  an  old  shepherd  in  the  service 
of  the  family  of  Gervais.  There  they  remained, 
getting  a  monk  to  marry  them,  and  sending  the 
shepherd  daily  to  bring  them  food  from 
the  village.  Ursula  fell  sick.  Gervais  was  in 
despair.  On  the  mountain  he  had  seen  a 
spring  of  hot  water.  Bethinking  himself  of  the 
possibility  of  its  being  medicinal,  he  made  her 
drink  some  of  it  which  he  brought.  It  did  her 
good,  and  by  continuing  to  take  a  draught  every 
day,  she  recovered  her  health.  Baron  Johan  had 
been  wounded  in  single  combat  by  Grimmen- 
stein  the  Terrible,  who  had  accused  him  of 
sending  his  daughter  away.  Gervais,  disguised 
as  a  monk,  carried  him  some  water  from  the 
spring  frequently,  which  did  him  so  much  good, 
that  he  had  himself  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  the 
spring.  Ursula  received  him  in  the  hut,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  the  old  shepherd,  and  having 
daubed  _  her  face  with  clay.  She  cured  her 
father  with  t*>e  mineral  water,  and  he  insisted  on 
taking  her  back  to  the  castle  with  her  hus*band. 
There  she  made  herself  known  to  him,  and  was 
forgiven  by  him.  The  spring  became  famous, 
and  IS  now  a  much  frequented  watering-place. 
Gervais  and  Ursula  had  several  children,  who 
contmued  the  noble  line  of  the  Barons  von 
Weissenburg  still  existing." 

"  That  is  curious,"  said  Daisy.  "  If  they  still 
exist,  I  must  positively  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  actual  baron.  Where  does  he  live.  Mr. 
Fletcher?"  ' 

I  do  not  know,"  answered  he,  "  but  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford." 

"How  strange  !    Wn  may  meet  him,  when  we 
go  home,"  concluded  Daisy. 

After  lunch  at  the  hotel,  carriages  were 
ordered  to  take  the  party  to  the  lake  of  Thun  by 
the  Simmenthal.  They  soon  arrived  at  Spiez, 
where  they  expected  to  find  a  steamer  to  land 
them  at  Darligen,  the  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
laken  railway,  but  it  had  just  started,  and  they 
would  have  to  wait  three  hours  for  another. 
They  saw  a  boat  on  the  shore,  and  they  asked  if 
they  could  engage  it,  as  the  lake  was  calm,  and 
the  day  was  fine.  The  waterman  at  once 
launched,  and  they  jumped  into  the  boat.  Two 
young  oarsmen  got  in,  and  the  first  sailor  took 
the  helm.  Daisy's  eyes  fell  upon  him,  and  she 
recognized  her  bowing  acquaintance  of  a  couple 
of  hours  before..  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  any- 
one, but  she  remarked  that  he  smiled  whenever 
the  conversation  took  a  jocular  turn.  A  Swiss 
boatman  surely  could  not  understand  English. 
Soon  a  dark  line  on  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
seemed  to  give  an  expression  of  anxiety  to  the 
steersman's  face  when  he  saw  it,  and  he  called 
Bhariily  on  the  strong  youths  at  the  oars  to  pull 


harder.  A  small  cape  was  rounded,  and  a 
tumbling  chopping  confusion  of  short  waves 
assailed  the  boat.  It  became  difficult  to  advance 
with  the  oars  alone.  The  wind  appeared  to  be 
getting  stronger  behind  them. 

"  Make  sail,"  order  the  man  at  the  helm. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  rowers. 
Daisy  looked  at  the  steersman,  when  he  was  ad- 
dressed respectfully  as  "sir,"  but  he  did  not 
■remark  it.  A  lateen  sail  was  close-reefed,  and 
set  to  the  increasing  north  wind.  The  bow  was 
directed  towards  Darligen,  which  small  town 
could  bedistinguished  in  the  south  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Fasterandfaster,  rollingmoreand  more,  the 
boat  tore  along,  and  dashed  over  the  crested 
waves  in  clouds  of  spray.  The  gale  was  rinng. 
Yet  the  sky  was  blue,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 
The  towenng  surf  was  driven  furiously  agahtst 
the  rocks  by  the  hurricane.  The  passengers  it» 
the  boat  were  drenched.  The  air  suddenly 
became  more  dense.  There  was  a  fog.  The 
wind  fell. 

"  Lower  the  sail  1 "  shouted  the  steersman. 

"  We  cannot  row,  sir.   It  is  too  rough." 

" We  must  try,"  resumed  the  chief.  "A 
south  wind  will  come.  We  shall  be  taken  aback. 
Quick,  men  !  Down  with  the  sail,  and  hand  me 
the  other  pait  of  oars." 

Ir  was  scarcely  lowered,  when  a  squall  strBck 
the  boat  on  the  bow.  Pointing  to  the  stemsheets 
as  the  best  place  for  the  passengers,  the  youne 
sailor  seized  the  pair  of  heavy  sculls  and  pullco 
lustily  with  the  rowers,  while  he  steered  by  working 
harder  with  one  or  the  other  hand.  The  clashing 
wavea  were  driven  together  by  opponog 
winds,  and  broke  against  each  other.  Enoraoas 
breakers  came  from  ooth  ends  of  the  lake.  He 
steersman  scanned  the  shore  in  search  of  a  safe 
place  for  the  p?.s5engers  to  land,  but  there  was 
none  on  the  rocky  coast.  The  white  houses  of 
Darligen  had  become  more  distinct,  and  a  vessel 
under  bare  poles  was  coming  rapidly  tovards 
them  from  thence.  ■ 

"  Can  she  be  advancing  this  way  ? "  asked  , 
Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  peculiar  French.  "How 
can  she  go  so  fast  without  sails  ?  "  , 

"She  is  a  steam  launch,"  said  the  Swiss  . 
waterman  in  perfect  English,  "and  she  is  coming 
to  us." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Major  Stnbbs  j 
roughly. 

"  I  know,  because  she  is  mine,"  he  repHed 
with  perfect  indifference  and  composure. 

The^  all  looked  at  each  other  with  surprise, 
but  this  was  no  time  for  explanations.  The 
boat  was  nearly  full  of  water,  and  the  oars  cooM 
only  tend  to  steady  her,  and  keep  her  front  tam- 
ing over,  keel  uppermost.  The  steam  lauDch 
came  alongside,  and  four  English  sailors  lost  oo 
time  in  getting  them  on  board. 

"  We  saw  you,  sir,'*  said  one  of  them,  toochins 
his  cap,  "  and  soon  got  up  steam,  the  firesbeii^ 
banked." 

"  May  I  inquire  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  I 
our  safety  ? ' '  said  Major  Stubbs,  now  more  crril  | 
as  they  proceeded  towards  D&riigen  with  the 
small  boat  in  tow. 

"To  these  four  worthy  fellow-cfniDtfyiMB  of 
yours  1 "  replied  the  young  Smst  wateraian. 
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'■We  ibould  Uke  to  know  yourself/'  said  Mrs. 
Dinudale  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"  As  for  myself,  madam,  I  only  exposed  you 
to  the  danger,  which  has  happily  passed,  but  I 
beg  you  to  bear  me  no  iU-wilI  for  what  I  could 
neither  foresee  nor  avert.  These  lakes  are  very 
dan^^eroas  to  navigate,  their  squalls  bnog  so 
yiolent  and  sudden." 

"  We  bear  no  ill-will,"  answered  Mrs.  Dtms- 
dale,  "  and,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  not 
a  waterman,  but  a  gentleman,  here  are  our 
canls  ;  will  you  not  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
kaowiiv  the  name  of  one  to  whom  we  owe  so 

"(Xi,,niamma,*'  exclaimed  Daisy,  "youshould 
not  tone  yourself  into  any  one's  secret." 

"Hyname  is  Gustav  von  Weissenburg,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  bowing  to  Daisy,  "and  I 
thank  you  for  wishing  your  mother  to  respect  my 
iocogaito,  though  she  tried  to  deprive  me  .of  it 
mth  the  kindest  motive." 

"Of  course,  I  did,"  resumed  Mrs.  Dimsdate, 
shaking  bands  mth  him,  "  and  I  beg  you  to  for- 
^ve  me,  and  to  let  us  be  your  friends  after  this 
adventure," 

Gustav  replied  by  a  low  bow,  and  accepte  d  a 
codial  invitation  to  accompany  her  to  Inter- 
laken,  giving  orders  to  one  of  his  sailors  to  bring 
his  portmanteau  there. 

XI. 

Only  a  short  space  of  time  was  required  for 
the  party  to  reaeh  the  railway  station,  and  an- 
otherbrofone  to  take  them  to  Interlaken  with 
^  baronial  boatman.  A  splendid  hotel,  with 
erery  possible  o^trivance  for  the  comfort  of  at 
least  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  soon 
let  matters  to  rights  as  regardea  dry  clothes,  the 
I^^Sgage  of  the  party  banng  been  sent  in 
frost. 

Daisy  took  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
Gustav,  whose  thoughts  were  always  sensible, 
ud  they  were  conveyed  in  general  by  original 
eil^essiona.  There  was  too  much  of  the  hero 
of  romance  about  him,  however,  to  please  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  unconsciously  assumed  a  tone 
<A  antagonism  towards  him,  perhaps  because  he 
uw  that  Daisy  liked  him.  They  both  had 
flMr  merits :  that  of  abstruse  learning  was  pos- 
Mssed  by  the  one,  while  poetical  aspirations  be- 
Imgedto  the  other.  Mr.  Fletcher  studied  musty 
<M  dironicles,  and  Gustav  spent  his  mornings 
wer  Faust,  Werther,  R6n£,  Manfred,  and  Lara. 
The  erotic  musings  of  tiie  former  were  confined 
^  the  contemplation  of  home-made  bliss  on  his 
Scottish  estate,  and  those  of  the  latter  soared 
^oft  among  Alpine  cliffs  and  forests  in  visions 
of  felicity.  Daisy  liked  them  both,  but  she 
a  lurking  preference  for  the  transcendent 
■train  of  genius  over  the  humble  scope  of  worth. 

"  The  odour  of  the  stephanotis  in  that  win- 
she  said  after  dinner,"  is  quite  over- 
po*ering.   I  shall  go  to  sit  in  the  ganleo." 

"This  is  really  charming,"  said  Gustav,  who 
nlkmed  her,  and  took  a  seat  near  her.  "  These 
hio  lakes,  framed  in  great  mountains,  with  the 
uric  bine  sl^  spangled  hy  bright  stars  far 
***y  OTOhead,  nim  an  Ajjune  landscape  (tf 
*>Wtc  twcetoMS  and  nurvelUma  beauty." 


"How  paltry  we  are."  muttered  Daisy  «nth 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  intent  upon  the  Uliput  affairs 
of  our  microscopic  life  before  such  gigantic 
grandeur  as,  this?" 

"  Very  true,"  responded  Gustav,  "butyouvieir 
it  as  if  It  gave  you  pain." 

"  In  spring,"  she  said,  "there  is  a  smile  on 
every  placid  lake  or  wooded  hill.  Then  nature 
is  all  hope,  but,  when  summer  is  passing  rapidly, 
tears  fall,  for  decay  and  oblivion  are  near." 

"Your  tears,"  gently  argued  Gustav,  "can 
only  resemble  the  dews  of  spring  which  embel- 
lish flowers,  and  many  years  must  pass  be- 
fore they  can  become  like  autumnal  rains  which 
scatter  the  leaves  of  withered  trees." 

"  You  think  so  because  you  are  a  poet,"  she 
answered,  "  but  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  You  are  not  one,"  he  said,  "  if  one  seeks 
in  you  the  ingenuous  air  of  confidence  in 
self,  which  is  seen  in  almost  all  poets,  and 
more  espscially  in  thos:  who  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  poets,  but  you  are 
one,  and  of  a  very  high  class  too,  if  you  are 
judged  by  the  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  are 
admiring  the  glorious  works  of  nature,  and  by 
the  language  in  which  you  express  your  feelings 
at  sight  of  them." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  poetical,"  she  asked,  "to 
like  mountaineering? 

"CertainI/,  I  do,"  he  answered.  "It  is  a 
test  of  the  smcerity  of  your  love  of  nature,  for  it  . 
is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  the  braving 
of  danger  cannot  have  any  analogy  with  the  ad- 
miration of  the  picturesque,  and  that  object  is 
not  often  attained  by  climbing  barren  rocky 
summits  of  mountains.  The  beauties  of  nature 
are  generally  found  on  a  lower  level.  I  greatly, 
enjov  the  search  after  them  at  their  own  real 
height,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  a  morbid 
craving  to  ascend  so  high,  that  there  are  rarely 
any  to  be  seen." 

"I  wish  to  try  one  of  the  most  lofty  moun- 
tains," said  Daisy.  "Will  you  help  me  up  the 
Schreckhom  or  the  Jungfrau  ?  I  have  not  de- 
cided which  to  prefer.  They  are  both  about 
13,500  feet  high." 

"  I  would  much  rather  help  you  to  achieve  an 
intellectual  distinction,  than  to  compete  with 
the  rude  and  more  coarse  guides,  who  climb  for 
money,  and  whom  you  can  never  expect  to  sur- 
pass." 

"  Well,  you  do  not  object  to  taking  a  walk 
with  me,"  she  said,  "  which  can  serve  as  train- 
ing for  the  greater  ascent.  Let  us  go  up 
the  Harder  to-morrow.  It  is  only  5210  feet 
high. 

"  By  all  means,"  he  said.    "  Let  us  go." 

To  climb  the  Harder  is  a  favourite  feat  of 
Alpine  novices.  Boldly  they  seize  their  alpen- 
stock, and  emerge  from  sumptuous  hotels  at  Iiv- 
terlaken  to  brave  the  dangers  of  glaciers  and 
avalanches.  At  first  they  follow  gently-rising 
avenues  of  trees  with  seats  under  them,  and  they 
wonder  how  people  can  boast  of  their  Swiss 
achievements.  Then  there  are  devious  tracks 
to  tempt  away  from  the  line  of  ascent,  and  there 
are  beds  of  wild  flowers,  which  entice  then  to 
lag  behind  Uie  guides  for  the  plucking  of  gen- 
tiuis.  Thus  were  lost  .on  this  molehill,  as  it 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


[concluded.] 

HK  whole  clei^  of  Londoa,  but  of  ths 
Iftity  no  one,  save  Sir  Thoous  More, 
were  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
Roy.ll  commissiODers  at  Lambetti,  to 
take  the  oath  according-  to  the  Act. 


Iboks  besnde  the  mountains  of  the  Interlake.i 
valley,  not  many  years  aeo,  the  lives  of  a  fair 
young*  En£;Hsh  lady  and  cn  a  stout  youth  of  one 
of  the  best  Swiss  families,  both  having  faXlen 
fntn  the  rocks  into  deep  ravines. 

When  about  half  way  up  it  Daisy  became 
g^ddy,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down.  A  severe 
shivering  fit  came  over  her.  Eveiything  that 
could  be  done  was  tried  without  effect,  and  at 
last,  when  it  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  she 
got  up,  but  found  that  she  could  not  stand  on 
'  her  feet.  An  excruciating  headache  seized  her, 
and  finally  she  lay  helpless  in  an  apparent  at- 
tack of  paralysis.  Gustav  proposed  to  go  down 
to  Interiaken  at  racing  pace,  and  bring  up  a 
medical  man,  such  immediate  remedies  as  he 
might  suggest,  and  a  litter  with  a  double  set  of 
bearers  to  take  her  to  the  hotel.  Miss  Barry 
and  Major  Stubbs  would  remain  with  her,  Mr, 
Hetcher  having  stayed  at  home  with  Mrs.  Dims- 
dale.  An  awning  of  shawls  was  stretched  over 
her  to  keep  the  sun  from  aggravating  her  state, 
and  thus  passed  several  hours  of  expectation, 
Gustav  retmned  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  the 
poor  sufferer  was  carried  to  her  mother,  who  had 
not  been  informed  of  what  had  happened.  On 
inquiring  of  the  doctor,  who  was  an  English 
practitioner  of  well-known  skill,  Mrs,  Dimsdale 
had  to  hear  of  the  dreadful  truth. 

•*The  young  lady,"  he  answered,  "has  an 
affection  of  the  spine,  evidently  produced  by  fre- 
quent over-exertion  in  mountaineering.*' 

Daisy  was  for  many  da^s  in  a  state  of  utter 
prostration  of  strength,  which  obliged  her  always 
to  lie  on  her  back.  Youth  and  a  naturally  good 
constitution  ke^t  her,  however,  from  getting 
worse.  Her  spirits,  formerly  so  high,  had  be- 
come painfiillyaepressed,  and  her  mother  and  aunt 
tried  to  sHmulate  them  by  conversation  with 
others,  when  she  could  occupy  a  sofa  in  their  sit- 
ting-room. All  the  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
teen  her  companions  before  her  ilhiess,  remained 
with  them  by  invitation  from  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  prevent  her  falling  ioto 
haUtual  duUoees,  which  might  increase  her  weak- 
ness. Eveiy  afternoon  theypassedanhonrwitbher, 
and  th^  returned  In  the  eveniae:,  when  there 
was  usually  s  Kttle  music,  both  the  elder  ladies 
t>eing  good  piano-players. 

One  day  Gustav  found  her  alone,  and  crying 
bitterly.  He  wished  to  withdraw,  but  she  beggeG 
him  to  stay.  He  related  anecdotes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bani^ing  her  melancholy,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  You  have  done  me  good,"  said  Dai^.  "  I 
have  been  very  low  to-day." 

"  No  new  annoyance,  I  hope?"  Gostav  ven- 
tured to  inquire. 

Oh,  no,"  she  replied ;  "  I  find  it  hard  «pon 
-ne  to  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  Alphie  climbing 
in  future.  I  Mve  promised  my  mother  never  to 
think  of  anything  of  the  kind  again." 

'*  Yon  make  me  quite  happy."  said  Gustav  "  I 
vamot  tell  yon  htm  grieved  I  ham  been  1^  yoiir 
Tisking  your  health  and  harainess  hy  it." 

The  others  entered,  aiM  nothhig'  more  mb 
Said  then,  but  It  «H6  «BilMl>ke4  th^t  DaUf 
-qaite  chveilbl. 


On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  before  bis 
departure  from  home,  More  went  to  charch  at  j 
Chelsea,  went  to  confession  and  Commonion,  as  ; 
was  his  wont  before  proceeding  to  any  impoitaat 
business.   Regularly  when  he  went  to  town,  his 
wife  and  childKn  accompanied  him  to  Us  boat :  ' 
this  time  he  would  not  let  them,  bat  drew  the 
wicket  after  hhn,  and  went  away,  accompanied 
only     Roper  and  four  domestics.   He  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  inward  straggle,  for  he  at 
first  was  sank  in  deep  meditation;  but,  on  a. 
sudden,  raising  his  head  he  said,  "  Tbe  Z.ord  be 
praised,  son,  the  field  is  won  I "  and  ht  appeared 
before  the  commissioBers  with  the  greatest  caha- 
ness  of  demeanour.    His  behaviour  wiU  be  best 
seen  from  his  own  letter,  which,  some  days  after-  ■ 
wards,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Margaret  frtwn 
the  Tower ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  page  373  oi  U. 
Rudhart's  book. 

"  After  having  read  tbe  oath  and  the  'Act  of 
Succession,'  I  declared  toth^  lordships  I  was  ^ 
far  from  imputing  any  blame  to  the  act,  and  its 
authors,  or  on  the  oath,  and  those  wbe  bad 
taken  the  same ;  wnr  wooM  I  pretend  to  judge 
over  the  consctenoe  of  ai^  body :  but  the  oath,  as 
tendered  to  me,  I  could  not  swear,  witbMt  en- 
dangering my  soal,  as  it  was  agaiast  my  cee- 
science.  Howeva,  I  did  not  refuse  to  swear 
that  part  of  the  act  relative  to  tbe  successioa. 

"  '  We  are  all  very  sorry.'  answered  the  hoA 
Chancellor  (Thomas  Audley,  his  successor). 
'  for  your  reftisal ;  for,  indeed,  yon  are  tbe  first 
w1k>  will  not  take  the  oatii.  wiitdi  will  mtkc 
bis  majesty  very  angry  with  yoa.*  Th^  aov 
•howed  me  a  list  of  names  of  aU  those  who  had 
sworn  and  s^ed  ;  but  I  penristcd  ia  wtf  leflinl, 
without  blaming-  any  bady  for  having  awoo. 
They  now  desired  me  to  learn  the  rooaa;  bfli. 
after  a  while,  having  called  me  back,  they  agais 
djowed  me  the  list  of  namea,  and  afj^aia  aifced 
me  to  take  the  oath.  I  gave  exactly  the  same 
reply  as  before.  Now,  ueir  lovddi^  told  me  it 
was  mere  obstinacy  from  ny  part,  as  I  o6uId  giw 
no  reasons  for  my  behaviour ;  bat  I  re|riied,  it 
was  rather  for  flear  «(  offisndii^  the  kiag  that  I 
ioA  not  tell  any  tcasona.  Hawever,  if  the  ku| 
would  grant  me  secari^  net  to  take  diem  aatiai, 
I  was  ready  to  write  them  doww ;  and  if  any  bodf 
was  aUe  to  answer  them  to  ttss  satisfaction  of 
my  coaacience,  I  should  take  the  oath  most 
cbeetfnlfy.  They  said,  notwitfaatandtag  a^ 
assurance  £^vea  by  the  king,  the  statue  would 
yet  remasa  ia  force  agminat  me.  Upon  tbis*  I 
replied,  if  I  cannot  tell  my  leasoot  withoat  da^^tf 
to  myaelC  It  is  no  abstmacy  not  to  tell  then. 
Ccanmer  now  began*  saying. '  Von  blawm  nsba^ 
for  having  taldng  the  oath ;  whesefatie  it  a^wan 
you  ai«  not  satisfied  there  ia  any  wrong  in 
•wearangit.  But  that  you  hnawlarcestaia,  tkit 
it  ia  your  da^  to  ha  ahcdi— 4  to  yoat  fi|f»; 
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therefore,  you  are  obliged  to  do  off  your  doubting 
conacdeoce,  which  makes  yoa  refuse  the  oath, 
and  to  betake  yourself  to  the  surer  path,  by 
swearin;,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  your  king.' 
This  uoexpected  aT]^ment  from  the  mouth  of  so 
noble  a  prelate  surprised  me  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  was  act  immediately  able  to  make  any  reply. 
I  ooly  answered,  this  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  our  conscience  forbade  us  obeying  the  king. 
Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  others,^  I  was 
Dot  to  blame  them  for  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

More  finally  persisted  io  his  refusal  to  take  the 
path,  and  only  declared  himsdf  ready  to 
sweair  to  the  matntenance  of  the  siKcession, 
provided  he  could  do  so  without  forsweathig  Irim- 
self  or  endangering  his  conscieoce.  He  was, 
therefore,  foand  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  ac- 
cording to  the  act,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  loss  of  his  income,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  then  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  At  first,  his  family  was  allowed  to  see 
him ;  and  his  conversations  with  them  all  bear 
the  same  tone  of  meekness  of  spirit,  independ- 
ence of  mind,  and  confidence  in  Heaven. 
When,  about  a  month  after  his  imprisonmettt, 
his  daughter  Margaret  got  leave  to  see  her 
father,  he,  after  they  had  prayed  together,  said : 
"I  befieve»  Margaret,  that  those  vho  have 
hrongfat  me  hither  think  to  hare  given  me  mtich 
pain ;  bat,  upon  my  word,  my  beloved  daughter, 
woe  it  not  for  the  sake  of  all  of  you,  I  ^ould 
hmg^  since  have  confined  myself  in  a  place  as 
narrow  as  this — nay,  and  one  narrower  still. 
Bat,  as  1  have  come  here  by  no  act  of  my  own, 
so  [  trust  God  will,  in  His  kindness,  deliver  me 
of  the  care  for  my  ^mily,  and  by  his  gracious  as- 
sistance supply  my  own  absence.  I  have,  in- 
deed, Margaret,  no  cause  to  think  myself 
in  a  worse  «tnatioB  here  than  at  my  own 
house ;  na},  it  seems  to  me  as  if  God  is  now  ex> 
ahing  me  to  be  His  favonrite  child."  Of  his 
wife,  who  had  exerted  all  her  eloquence  to  make 
Um  submit  to  Ae  royal  will,  he  aAed.  "  WeQ, 
and  how  long  do  you  believe  I  may  yet  hsve  to 
five?"  "At  least  twenty  years,"  was  her 
np^.  "Indeed I *^  he  said,  "if  yoo  had  bat 
said  some  thousands,  it  would  have  been 
something ;  and  yet  that  must  be  a  bod  mer- 
chant who,  to  gain  a  thousand  yean,  tMu  the 
loss  of  a  whole  eternity." 

The  first  act  that  past  the  next  searioii,  isjif, 
was  that  of  supremacy.  Thoagh  Sir  Thomas  was 
stiHimprisoned,  the  king^rdered  that  he  should  be 
asked  his  opinion  concerninr  it ;  lor  which  pur- 
pose, on  the  last  day  of  Apnl,  1535,  the  secre- 
taty.  Thomas  CromweH,  Kccompairied  by  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  two  doctors 
of  law,  proceeded  to  the  Tower.  Sir  Themas, 
however,  dectioed  givingran  eipSidt  answer. 

The  king,  enraged  at  Ac  resktuice  which 
the  "Act  of  Supremacy"  experienced  among 
the  clergy,  in  particidar  fnm  tlie  monks,  re- 
whed  to  proceed  against  then  with  the  utmost 
■ewrity.  On  the  4(6  of  May,  1335,  the  priors  of 
ftree  monasteries,  and  eve  Reync^ds,  a  monk, 
were  executed  for  high-treason,  because  Aey 
M  daared  to  mefer  fiieir  ol^tkma  agi^BSt 
file  act  tttfsre  accnCaty  CramwcB.    Gaie  had 


been  taken  that  they  were  led  before  the  window 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  when  they  passed, 
was  looking  out  with  his  daughtnr  Margaret. 
"Look."  he  said,  "how  gaily  these  reverend 
Others  meet  their  death  just  as  if  they  were 

foing  to  a  wedding.  Now,  you  may  know  what 
ifference  there  is  between  such  as  really  have 
led  an  austere  and  anxious  life  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  those  wha  have  passed  their  time  in 
pleasure  and  revel ;  for  God  is  looking  on  their 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  and  will  not  have  thera 
remain  any  longer  in  this  vale  of  misery  and  in* 
justice,  but  takes  them  from  hence  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  His  eternal  contemplation ;  whereby  thy 
sinful  father  is  not  deemed  worthy  by  Him  to 
arrive  so  soon  to  such  eternal  happiness,  but  is 
still  left  in  this  world,  harassed  and  oppressed 
affliction." 

On  the  jrfi  of  Jnne,  1535,  another  commission 
arrived  at  his  prison.  It  consisted  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (father 
to  the  queen),  and  Secretary  Cromwell.  The 
latter  read  to  More  his  earlier  depositions,  and 
the  report  made  te  the  king.  "  His  majesty," 
he  continued,  "  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
your  answers,  and  believes  your  behanoor  will 
occasion  raudi  dishnhance  and  damage.  Yau 
are  otf  a  refimetoiy  and  rebelUous  mind.  your 
daty  of  allegiance,  you  are  obliged  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  declare,  whether  that  statute 
respecting:  the  king's  supremacy  seems  to  yoa 
to  be  legally  enacted  or  not.  It  is  to  ask  this 
from  you,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  compel 
you  to  answer,  that  these  noble  persons  are  now 
here.  Either  you  roust  acknowledge  Henry  VIII. 
as  the  lawfiil  head  of  the  English  church,  or  you 
confess  your  malice  against  your  liege  lora." 
More  replied :  "  I  can  find  no  malice  within  me, 
and  therefore  confiess  none.  As  to  the  matter  it- 
self, I  can  give  no  other  answer  than  that  grren 
already."  Again  the  chancellor  and  the  scc- 
retaiy  urged  trim  to  give  an  expHcft  answer, 
whether  or  not  he  assented  to  the  act,  as  die 
king  might  compel  him  to  do  by  the  force  of  titt 
law.  ■*  I  win  not  deny  the  power  of  the  king/' 
answered  More,  "  nor  presome  to  determine  what 
he  legally  may  do  in  this  case,  what  not ;  yet,  iu 
my  opMioa,  this  constraint  is  rather  trouble- 
some. If  my  conscience  is  against  the  statute'— 
;  'sdieiher  or  not  it  really  is,  I  need  not  declare  at 
present— but  I  am  neither  speakmg  nor  midet- 
taking  any  thrng*  contrary  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  hard  that .  I  should  be  compelled  either 
to  approve  it  against  my  conscience  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  soul,  or  to  reject  it  to  the  sure 
destruction  of  my  body,  though  hi  obedience 
to  my  coDScience.  Thus  there  is  danger  on  both 
ndes,  and  tMs  law  Uke  to  the  two-edged 
sword."  Ftom  that  time  he  was  kept  with  the 
greatest  strictness^  Wta  one  who  wu  soon  to 
receive  his  sentence.  Mr.  Ri^  who  had  te- 
cently  been  named  s<riBcitor  to  tlie  king-,  ms 
sent  to  the  Tower,  together  with  Sir  Richasd 
Southwell  and  Mr.  Pahner,  to  take  amt  from 
More  all  bis  books  and  writing  materiais.  In 
ceosequeno*  of  this  banhness>  he  was  com- 
pellad  to  mrite  hi«  teeters  to  Us  tanftir  with  « 
coalonMchsenpswfpapwwhn  conldaollaat. 
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While  the  others  were  occupied  with  packing 
the  books,  Mr.  Rich,  insidiously,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  began  a  cooversation  with  Sir 
Iliomas,  hoping  that  the  words  which  might 
escape  from  him,  might  afterwards  be  proved 
against  him  by  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and  Palmer. 
"You  are,"  he  said,  "Sir  Thomas,  a  man  of 
eminent  learning,  and  particularly  versed  in  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom— this  is  nniv«Bally  ac- 
knowledged. Give  me  feave,  therefore,  in 
friendly  intentlbn,  to  put  the  following  case  to 

SDu :  Suppose  it  had  been  enacted  by  Far- 
ament,  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  have 
me  for  its  kiog,  would  not  you  consider  me  as 
such?"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  should,"  answered  More. 
"Well,  theo,"  continued  Rich,  "I  shall  again 
suppose  it  had  been  enacted,  the  whole  king- 
dom should  accept  me  as  the  Pope,  would  not 
you  then  acknowledge  me  to  be  the  Pope?" 
"As  to  your  first  question,"  returned  More, 
"the  Parliament  ma^,  indeed,  decide  in  the 
affairs  of  secular  princes ;  but  to  your  second 
c|uestion,  I  shall  oppose  another  one.  How,  if 
it  was  enacted  bv  Parliament,  that  God  should 
not  be  God ;  would  you,  Mr.  Rich,  say  God  was 
not  God?"  "No.  that  I  should  not,  for  no 
Parliament  can  enact  such  alaw."  "  As  little," 
nplied  More,  "  may  any  Parliament  enact,  that 
the  king,  »-8ecu1ar  prince,  shall  be  the  supreme 
bead  of  the  Church."  For  these  words,  the 
truth  of  which  Mr.  Rich  offered  to  prove.  Sir 
Thomas  was  indicted  for  high-treason,  having 
denied  the  supremacy  of  the  king. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1535,  More,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  one  year,  two  months,  and  thirteen 
days,  the  severity  of  which  appeared  from  his 
emaciated  face  and  tottering  limbs,  was  carried 
before  bis  judges,  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  Sir  John  Fitz-James,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice; Sir  John  Baldwin,  Sir  Richard  Leicester, 
Sir  John  Dort,  Sir  John  Spelmao,  Sir  Walter 
Luke,  and  Sir  Anthony  Fitz-Herbert.  The  act, 
which  was  read  to  him,  and  by  which  he  was  im- 

S cached  for  high-treason,  on  account  of  having 
eoied  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  seemed  to  be 
artfully  confused  and  incoherent,  in  order  to 
overwhelm  even  his  memory ;  however,  he  re- 
plied to  it  with  his  usual  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. 

Mr.  Rich  now  offered  his  evidence,  that  Sir 
Thomas  had  expressly,  in  the  conversation  bad 
with  him  in  the  Tower,  denied  the  supremacy  of 
the  king,  and  was  sworn  accordingly.  Quite  as- 
stonished  at  such  audacity.  Sir  Thomas  thus 
addressed  the  court : 

"If,  ray  lords,  I  were  a  man  who  disregarded 
an  oath,  I  would  not  now  be  obliged  here  to  ap- 
pear before  you  as  a  prisoner;  and  if  that  oath, 
which  you,  Mr.  Rich,  have  just  now  sworn,  be 
true,  I  pray  to  God  he  may  never  let  me  see  his 
face ;  wnat  I  should  certainly  not  say  if  it  was 
otherwise,  though  I  could  gain  the  whole  world 
by  it." 

Upon  this,  having  related  the  whole  matter  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  truth,  he  turned  to  Rich ;  "  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Rich,"  be  said,  "  I  am  more  con- 
cerned for  your  perjury  than  for  my  own  situation. 
Yon  may  know,  that  ndther  I  myself,  nor,  to  my 


knowledge,  any  one  else,  thinks  so  welt  of  Toar 
integrity,  that  any  man  of  common  prudence 
may  confide  to  you  matters  of  such  importance. 
You  know  that  since  a  long  time,  and  indeed 
from  your  first  youth  till  the  present  hour,  I  am 
acquainted  with  your  conduct  and  behaviour,  as  , 
we  have  long  dwelt  in  the  same  parish  ;  and  yoo  , 
must  own  that  you  were  always  thought  to  be  a  . 
man  of  a  light  tongue,  a  great  gamester,  and 
of  no  very  good  repute,  either  there,  or  at  joox 
lodgings  in  the  Temple.  Can  your  iQrdships, 
therefore,  think  it  probable,  that  I  should,  io  so 
important  a  matter,  have  acted  thus  inconnder- 
ately,  to  confide  myself  to  Mr.  Rich,  a  man  of 
whose  veracity  and  honour  I  think  so  veiy  lightlv, 
as  your  lordships  have  heard  just  now  ?  That  I 
should  have  disclosed  to  this  Mr.  Rich  alone  ro; 
secret  thoughts  about  the  supremacy,  while  I 
declined  to  do  so  to  his  majesty  himself  and  the 
royal  counsellors  ?  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  your  lordships  whether  this  evidence  may  £nd 
any  credit." 

The  intention  of  supporting  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Rich  by  that  of  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and 
Mr.  Palmer  was  likewise  frustrated,  as  these 
declared  tltey  had  been  too  much  occupied  vidi 
the  packing  of  the  books  to  attend  to  the  con* 
versation  of  Mr.  Rich  with  the  prisoner.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  found 
guilty.  The  chancellor,  however,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  sentence,  thought  fit  to  consult  the 
chief  justice,  who,  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  con- 
science replied,  "Gentlemen  all,  by  S.  Giliao, 
I  must  needs  confess  if  the  state  is  not  illegal, 
then  the  indictment  and  condemnation  are  well 
founded  in  law."  Upon  which  the  led  chan- 
cellor pronounced  the  following  sentence  :  That 
Sir  Thomas  More  should  by  William  Kinj^on, 
the  sheriff,  he  led  back  by  land  to  the  Tower, 
from  thence  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  through  the 
city  of  London  to  Tyburn,  there  to  l>e  hanged 
till  he  was  half  dead,  then  be  taken  off  alive, 
his  belly  ripped  open,  his  bowels  burnt,  his 
four  quarters  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  dt;, 
and  his  head  on  London  Bridge. 

After  this  seutence  was  pronounced  upon  bin. 
More,  with  a  fearless  and  composed  countenance. 
repUed,  "Well,  I  am  now  condemned,  whether 
justly  or  not,  God  knows.  And  now.  to  relieve 
my  conscience,  I  shall  tell  freely  what  I  think 
about  that  law ;  when  I  perceived  the  intention 
of  the  king  to  inquire  whence  the  power  of  the 
pope  was  derived,  I  confess  to  have  laboured  for 
seven  years  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  ;  and  ia 
not  one  single  book  of  learned  men  and  approved 
by  the  Church,  have  I  been  able  to  find  that  a 
lay  person  was,  or  could  be,  at  the  head  of  the 
Church."  Again  the  judges  offered  him  a 
favourable  hearing,  if  he  had  something  else  to 
say  in  his  defence ;  but  he  gently  remied,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  add.  Only  thtsl  whereas  S. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  as  the  Acts  tell  us,  was  pre- 
sent at,  and  bad  voted  for,  the  death  of  the  first 
martyr,  Stephen,  guarding  the  clothes  of  those 
who  stoned  him  to  death,  and  they  yet  are  both 
now  as  saints  in  heaven,  and  are  mends  in  all 
eternity,  so  I  trust,  and  will  heartily  pray,  that, 
though  your  lordships  were  my  jadges  on  earth, 
we  yet,  may   meet  joyfully   in  heaven  for 
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in  eternal  happiness.  God  keep  you,  and, 
beibre,  all,  the  king  my  master,  and  grant  him 
Lithfol  counsellors." 

Wben  More  was  led  out  of  the  court,  the  first 
with  whom  he  met  was  his  son,  who  threw  him- 
self at  bis  feet,  and  asked  his  blessing.  But  the 
bitterest  pang  was  yet  to  come-  At  the  Tower 
his  daughter  Margaret  awaited  his  arrival. 
Wben  she  saw  him,  she  pierced  the  muIUtude 
and  the  armed  guards,  flew  into  the  arms  of  her 
father,  and  covered  htm  with  kisses.  "  Oh,  my 
Either!"  were  the  only  words  she  was  able  to 
utter.  Collecting  all  his  firmness.  Sir  Thomas 
gently  raised  her,  gave  her  his  blessing,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her.  "What  I  have  to  suffer, 
my  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  even  if  innocently,  is 
by  the  will  of  God.  He  knows  my  heart.  Sub- 
tnit,  therefore,  to  His  will,  and  bear  my  loss  with 
patience."  She  then  went  from  him,  Dut  having 
walked  a  few  paces,  again  returned,  and  era-  ' 
braced  and  kissed  him.  More  spoke  not  a 
word;  but  while  he  endeavoured  to  look  com- 
posed, the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  John, 
too,  came  to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  his 
father.  At  last  Margaret  departed  with  a  broken 
heart.  The  whole  crowd,  and  even  the  guards, 
were  melted  at  the  sight,  and  wept. 

Thus  More  had  overcome  the  severest  task, 
and  he  now  prepared  for  his  approaching  end  ; 
if,  indeed,  we  can  say  so  of  a  man  whose  sole 
life  consisted  in  nothing  else.  On  the  5th  of 
Jaly,  the  fourth  day  after  his  condemnation, 
he,  inth  a  coal,  wrote  the  last  letter  to  his 
daughter. 

There  were  still  some  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  make  Sir  Thomas  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  king.'  Tired  with  their  importunities,  he 
mentioned  before  one  of  these  creatures  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  The  courtier,  full  of  joy  to 
bave  Succeeded  in  what  neither  the  king  nor  the 
conncil  could  bring  about,  hastened  to  court  with 
the  news ;  but  was  ordered  immediately  to  return 
to  the  Tower,  in  order  to  know  in  what  Sir 
Thomas  had  changed  his  mind.  "At  first," 
»as  the  answer,  "  I  had  thought  of  shaving  my 
beard  before  goinr  to  my  execution,  but  I  am  now 
resolved  that  my  beard  shall  share  the  fate  of  my 
head."  When  he  was  told  that  the  king,  from 
special  grace,  had  altered  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment of  high-treason  into  that  of  decapitation, 
he  replied.  "  Cod  preserve  all  mine  from  such 
fecial  grace  I " 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Julv,  Sir 
Tbonas  Pope,  an  intimate  friend  01  More's, 
came  to  announce  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  ez- 
ccoted  on  that  day,  that  he  might  prepare  for 
his  end.  "I  thank  you  heartily,"  said  More, 
"  for  your  good  tidings.  I  was  always  obliged  to 
his  majesty  for  the  favours  and  places  of  honour 
he  bestowed  upon  me.  Now,  believe  me,  I  am 
still  more  obliged  to  him  for  having  sent  me 
here,  where  I  had  sufficient  leisure  and  occasion 
to  prepare  myself  for  my  last  end ;  and,  my  God, 
for  nothing  do  I  owe  him  more  thanks  than  for 
having  so  speedily  delivered  me  of  the  trouble  of 
Oiisworld.''^  His  friend  still  told  him,  that  it  was 
the  royal  will  that  he  should  abstain  fixnn  all 
harangue  to  the  people  before  his  execution.  '*  It 
iswellyon  inform  me  of  this/' answered  Sir  Thomas, 


"  for  I  had  purposed  to  speak  some  words  on  the 
occasion,  though  nothing  that  might  offend  his 
majesty,  oranybody  else.  But  IshalF  willingly  obey 
the  commands  of  my  master,  and  I  only  beseech 
you,  good  Mr.  Pope,  to  obtain  from  his  majesty 
that  my  daughter  Margaret  may  assist  at  my 
burial."  "The  king.'^ieplied  Pope,  "is  con- 
tent  that  jnmr  wife  and  children,  and  your  other 
friends,  be  at  liberty  to  assist  at  it."  "  Oh,  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  his  majesty  for  taking  my 
poor  burial  in  fats  gracious  consideration  ! "  He 
then,  with  many  tears,  took  leave  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope:  "Be  comforted,"  he  said,  "I  trust  to 
God  we  shall  once  meet  again;  "  and  in, order 
to  cheer  his  friend  by  his  own  example  he  com- 
posedly observed,  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  perceive  any 
dangerous  symptoms ;  our  patient  could  have 
lived  still  many  a  day,  if  such  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  king." 

At  nine  in  the  momigg  he  was  led  from  the 
Tower.  His  beard  was  long,  his  face  pale  and 
emaciated,  his  eyes  often  turned  to  Heaven  ;  in 
his  hands  he  bore  a  red  crucifix.  When  he 
passed  the  house  of  some  pious  woman,  she 
came  to  offer  him  a  cup  of  mne  ;  but  he  refused 
it  with  the  words,  "  Christ  drank  not  wine,  but 
vinegar  and  gall."  Another  woman  pursued 
him,  asking  for  the  papers  she  had  left  in  his 
hands  as  lord  chancellor.  "Good  woman," 
More  told  her,  "  have  but  patience  for  one  hour 
and  you  shall  see  how  the  lung  will  deliver  me 
from  the  care  of  your  papers,  as  of  all  other 
,  things."  By  a  third  woman  he  was  even  re- 
proached for  having  wronged  her  by  his  judg- 
ment as  chancellor.  "  I  remember  ^our  cause 
very  well,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  I  had  still  to  decide 
it  I  should  not  judge  otherwise." 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  sherifTs  officers,  begging  his  assist- 
ance in  ascending  it,  adding,  "  For  my  descent 
I  shall  take  care  myself."  As  he  was  forbidden 
to  harangue  the  people  be  desired  them  to  pray 
for  him,  declaring  be  died  a  true  sutgect  to  the 
king  in  the  true  Catholic  fotth.  Upon  this  he 
knelt  down,  and  prayed  with  great  finyeicy. 
Having  finished  hi*  devotion,  he  cheerfully  rose, 
and  embracing  the  executioner,  who  had  begged 
his  pardon,  he  said,  "  Thou  wilt  to-day  do  me 
the  greatest  service  that  is  io  the  power  of  roan. 
Have  courage,  and  do  not  fail  to  perform  thy 
office ;  my  neck  is  very  short,  therefore  take  care 
how  thou  strikest,  uat  thou  a^ult  thyself 
honourably." 

When  the  executioner  was  about  to  muffle  his 
head— "That  will  I  do  myself,"  he  said,  and 
tied  the  neckcloth  round  his  eyes.  Laying  his 
bead  upon  the  block,  he  desired  the  executioner 
to  stay  one  moment  till  he  had  put  aside  his 
beard,  as  that  had  committed  no  treason,  and 
with  one  stroke  the  bead  was  severed  from  the 
body. 


Teacher  :  "  Define  the  word  excavate." 
Scholar:  "  It  means  to  hollow  out."  Teacher: 
"Construct  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  is 
properly  used."  Scholar:  "  The  baby  excavates 
when  it  gets  hurt. 
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A  TINY  MARTYR. 


PON  the  mountain  top  abe  stands, 
A  maid  of  nine  or  ten  ; 
Stands  ontbe  hig^hest  peak  of  all 
'      The  hd£^ts  within  her  ken. 


And  sunlit  ocean  flashes  'tween 

Yon  chains  of  bluish  hill ; 
And,  gazing  there,  Kate's  datmtless  e^ 

Grows  grave,  and  sweet,  and  still. 

For  not  an  hour  agone  she  stood 

Within  a  darksome  cave, 
And  heard  her  famished  pastor  speak 

Of  freedom  o'er  the  wave. 

And  in  the  bag  she's  left  beneath 

(This  highest  peak'  to  gain) 
Is  letter  Father  Ton  bath  writ 

Invoking  aid  fsom  Spain. 

She  tarns  at  sonad  of  rushing  fbet— 

Six  troopers  gain  the  height ; 
One  swings  her  basket  'bore  his  bead. 

And  one  the  missave  white. 

"Hoi  rdiel  mite !  "  the  troopers  ciy, 
"  This  cursed  priest,  come  show  ; 

Come,  Where's  lus  den?  Be  quickl  Be  qfiickr' 
Wee  Katy  aiwwecs,  "  No/' 

*^  One  word— tfaubuUet's  thrmgfa  vour  brain  1 " 
Small  Katy's  thoughts  jOash  bade 

To  years  wo,  when  led  a.  priest 
with  redcoats  oa  his  tiask. 

Her  &ther's  ealbia  ^eher  gave. 

Her  bAtt  sooa  did  Ue 
De«i  on  its  hearth.  Saudi  Katy  tainsr 

To  fiue  them**-«vd^efy-. 

Around  the  trsopers  Ukamg,  md  filsnte 

And  loud  their  voices  grow : 
"  You  devil  I    Dare  repeat  that  word'1  " 

Small  Katy  shouts  out    No  1 " 


That  night  the  hunted  priest  stole  forttr 

Amid  the  hilh,  fbf  airr 
And,  on  the  highest  peak- of  ail, 
Smt  ^ght  most  dread  and  fair. 

Within  the  mountain's  njdey  crowD, 

WIA  crimson  blossoms  dfght. 
In  solitude,  and  moonshine,  lay 
^  (That  glorious  auturau  night) 

The  martyred  peasant's  martyred  child, 

'Neath  grandest  fiin'ral  pall. 
*Mid'Conna<^ht*8  moonlit  bills,  upon 

The  higheM  ycA  of  alL 

£rca. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX.— CG»ffl//««erf.) 

AR  away  were  seen  the  main  body  of 
Lord  Dacre's  troops,  oveipoweredt^ 
numbers,  flying  for  very  life  over  Uw ; 
rocks  and  hills.  Gradually,  too. 
those  still-resisting  groups  weie 
thinned,  either  as  those,  the  unyielding  and  the 
gallant,  who  composed  them,  sunk  slain  upra! 
the  field,  or  as  finding  the  inefiSciency  of  resist- . 
ance  they  likewise  submitted  to  the  foe.  Among 
the  rocks  which  overhung  the  river,  too,  was  yet 
a  sprinkling  of  the  groups,  and  fearful  was  the ' 
contest  waged  in  more  than  one  instance  as  ta 
which  party  should  urge  their  opponents  over  tlie 
rocks ;  then,  as  neither  one  or  the  other  was  \ 
pressed  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  came  a , 
crashing  among  the  leafless  shrubs,  or  the  ring- ' 
ing  of  their  steel  array  upon  the  bare  points  of  I 
the  rocks  ;  and  aeon,  a  duU  sound  and  a  soQeo  i 
sfdaah  aa  their  mangled  bodies  broke  the  'net ' 
which  had  crusted  the  surCsce  of  the  river.  Nor  \ 
had  the  Roy^sts  obtained  an  easy  or  a  bloodies  j 
victory.  The  number  of  slain  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  headlong  and  wuSscip- 
Hned  valour  of  the  borderers  had  led  them  to  | 
break  their  lines  in  pursuing  the  enemy,  aod  ^ 
when  they  were  thus  thrown  into  confii^oo  tbe  | 
superior  nunbers  of  the  queen's  forces  had  of  i 
course  secured  to  them  that  advantage  vUcli  i 
Lord  Dacre  h2d  foreseen  when  he  first  ohserred 
tbe  disorder  of  his  owd  troops. 

StiU  surrounded  by  the  liule  troop  of  boidoeis 
who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Marmaduke  till  ; 
he  fell,  Leonard  buit  in  bitter  angtush  over  his  i 
friend.   It  was  a  brief  parting ;  a  fiew  detadwi 
sentences  broke  from  the  Hps  of  the  dying  man. 

"All  is  k}st,  Daere.  My  fruher  stUl  b«us  op 
the  fight.  Oh,  seek  him  out;  let  not  the  oU 
man  be  slain,  and  fly  with  him  to  Scotland* 
Oh,  my  Blanche  I  Dear  Dacre,  have  a  can  fw 
her." 

And  thus  the  gallant  spirit  departed,  aad  Lord 
Dacre  only  supported  the  corpse  of  his  friend. 

But  the  trumpet  of  the  enemy  at  that  momeot 
sounded  to  recall  Lord  Morden  from  the  paissit, 
and  his  troops  bore  back  upon  tbe  field.  Then 
it  was  fbat  the  standatrd  of  the  Dacres  was  once 
more  raised  by  a  baud  of  brave  borderers,  vdu)  had 
fiiithfuUy  guarded  it  through  all  the  dangers  of ^ 
battle.  Then  it  was  that  the  gallaat  few  who  bad 
still  prolonged  the  rtmnairts  of  the  fight  ralfied 
about  their  noble  chief— a  hundred  horsemen  ao^ 
perhaps  twice  as  many  foot  presenting  to  the  fie 
a  bristling  fence  of  pikes  and  bnices,  and  secv* 
iog  at  least  an  honourable  retreat.  The  eidtr 
Norton,  with  twoofhissons,  Hdwardaad  Geafet 
had  joined  this  galkuit  party.  Inch  by  ifict> 
almost  did.thqE  retitt  from  the  mooc;  aad  it  «** 
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not  for  the  brokeo  troops  of  Lord  Morden  to 
attadc  them.  They  were  fairly  clear  of  the  battle 
field,  and  then  it  was  that  Lord  Dacre  perceived 
a  band  of  lances,  which,  amid  the  tumult  of  the 
figbt.  ht  had  obsenred  hovering^  on  its  skirts,  but 
not  takngf  any  conspicuous  share  in  the  f^mflict ; 
then  it  was  that  he  perceived  this  same  body  of 
bnces  bearing  at  a  furious  rate  along  the  road 
to  RocUifiie  Castle.  A  horrible  apprehension 
immediately  seized  him.  A  sufBcient  number  of 
the  garrison  had  been  left  in  the  castle  to  guard 
the  females ;  bttt  those  who  had  first  fled  from  the 
battle,  had  the  gates  been  opened  to  them  ?  And 
had  the  garrison,  then,  proved  faithful  to  its 
tnist,  or,  cusmayed  by  the  panic  of  their  defeated 
comrades,  wotUd  they  attempt  an  escape  from 
RockHffe  ?  Lord  Back  turned  to  Edward  Nor- 
ton. A  few  words  served  him  in  that  bitter 
monKBL  He  spoke  of  Marmaduke's  death,  and 
tbea  he  saw  the  head  of  the  gallant  old  man,  his 
bther,  draop  over  his  horse's  neck  and  the  arm 
ofa  stout  borderer  stretched  out  to  support  htm. 
Lord  Dacre  bade  the  youth  take  the  commaod  of 
tite  party  and  fly  vitfa  his  fiuber  towards  Scotland. 
Ssmcthing,  too.  he  then  said,  be  scarce  himself 
new  what,  of  Gertrude  and  of  Blanche ;  and  the 
Mit  moment,  accompanied  by  about  twenty 
'>ois«meo,  he  was  riding  at  headlong  speed 
tmb  RockUOs.  One  of  these  horsemen  kept 
oose  at  bis  rein. 

"Uykird,"  said  t^e  horseman. 

nt  Leonard  Dacre  did  not  hear  him.  His 
"^nsabsorhed  infteaetmyof  defieat— an  io- 
orasable  lense  of  an  overwhelming  calamity. 

each  pPMd  hope  now  humbled  to 
we  out;  Ifttt  shadows  cast  tif>oo  bis  future  lot ; 
°w  Utter  somnr  for  timse  who  had  fallen  in  his 
^iue;tfiepiniar,  wastinediscoBtinitof  anambi- 
™^  *fu1t  GonAuBMed  for  ever  to  inactivity— 
)|^K*eadheaepanto4n>M  of  ggA  larking'  in 
*•  9tegB  of  that  cop  wfaioh  was  now  presented 
*»Mng  m^er    with,  raioery    to    his  Hp. 

tbose  0aU  dH|)«  were  to  be  tasted  at 
a.tiitun!  time,  when  the  bittec  drattftht  was  well 
mgh  drained.  BvU.  ium»  yet  warn  fsom  the  ex- 
MBMBtof  thft  conflict,  jiot  smairttBg  under  the 
■wmeefadcfeat^  and.  a«OBMe^  w><h  thoughts 
^J«<Bter,  of  GertnidOk  aod  of  the  gentle 
?^^.Lafd  Dbciv's  mitkd  was  akind  of  chaos, 
^^^fafcwna  with  his  toUowers  in  sight  of 

"  My  lord^'' again  emlaimedtha  houseman  at 
«ad  Ebttoe,  hotaOmg  in  the  sight  of 
'T™^  oooM  aoi*  hMc  the  •oldief's  voice. 

*9t,  ffly  good  IkffbvtL" 

/'Wtrt  it  DoftiKlL^t«kfrtllfr  ladies  inr  a  fam 
f^b  Unawitt;.  The  gM4  nMrnks  wiU  gladly 
^earthoB*  aDdthe  wnaCiy  will  be  hot  with 

•JittheabhS!/'        '"^  ' 

««bert  «as  that  pouimt  who  bad  been  ac- 
™^nied  to  tendon  and. assist  the  poor  monks, 
«Ki  tie  had  eaioUed  himself  under  the  banner  of 
^  Dacre. 

meet  tKic  worst,  my  Wend,"  said 
Jr*^Das»4.*k  mayfacweU  indeed  to  seek 
name;  but  mtrmatt 

My  tmdi  but  m«  then."  e»:l«iaaed! 


Norbert,  as  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  in  sight  of  the  castle  gates,  and,  gallop* 
ing  as  if  for  their  life.  Lord  Dacre  and  his  fol- 
lowers perceived  those  whom  they  had  left  in 
charge  of  the  females.  Some  of  the  runaways, 
too,  did  the  quick  eye  of  Norbert  detect  among 
them,  and  the  fluttering  garments  of  a  female 
form.  Lord  Dacre's  vizor  was  raised,  and  Nor- 
bert was  startled  by  his  pale  lip  and  glaring  eye. 
He  ventured  to  speak. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  my  good  lord,  the  ladies^ 
Blanche  and  Gertrude,  are  no  doubt  both  with 
the  garrison,  who  feared  that  Lord  Hunsdon 
would  attack  the  castle. 

Leonard  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  upward 
to  the  castle  gates,  from  which  at  that  moment 
issued  the  band  of  lances  which  he  had  noticed 
galloping  with  precipitate  haste  towards  Rock- 
Uffe-   A  woman  s  shriek  rang  through  the  air. 
Lord  Dacre  did  not  heed  that  his  horse  had 
leaped  over  the  bodies  of  some  slain  soldiers— 
his  own  soldiers  who  had  fled  from  the  battle ;  a 
jfew  desperate  bounds  placed  his  courser  by  the 
side  of  uie  leader  of  those  lances.  A  female  was 
in  his  arms,  and  it  needed  not  her  voice,  her  out- 
stretched arms,  to  tell  him  that  female  was  Ger- 
trude Harding.    The  vizor,  too,  of  the  ravisher 
was  raised,  and  in  him  Lord  Dacre  beheld  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.    He  caught  hold  of  the  bridle 
rein,  but  the  servants  of  tha  earl  spurred  be* 
tweeo  them  and  closed  round  their  master.  The 
followers,  too,  of  Lord  Dacre  did  not  slack,  and 
thej^  boldly  charged  the  lances  of  the  earl. 
Thrice  were  they  repelled,  and  thrice  did  they 
return   to  the  conflict ;  but  the  partisans  of 
Leicester  were  a  hundred,  and  ^ose  of  Lord 
Dacre  numbered  Uttle  more  than  a  score.  It 
was  a  useless  and  horrible  effusion  of  blood ; 
they  were  mama  down  like  ripe  wheat  before  the 
sickle.    Not  altogether  unavenged,  however. 
dUI  they  &ll~the  Mart's  blood  and  the  dying^ 
groajis  of  some  of  the  earl's  soldiers  mingled 
with  theirs.    As  for  Leicester,  he  had  hitherto  ■ 
kept  himself  safe  ensconced  with  the  maiden  in 
the  midst  of  his  followers,  leaving  it  to  them  tf> 
defeml  him  from  the  obstinate  valour  of  Lord 
Dacre  and  that  gallsjit  few  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
companied.  Now,  however,  that  their  numbers 
were  thinned,  and  but  some  half-dozen  border- 
ers were  left  to  assist  Leonard  in  Corctng  that 
impeeetrable  girdle  of  men  and  horses,  which 
had  hitherto  secured  his  infamous  rival,,  tl^ 
latter  ordered  his  men  to  wheel  aside  and  then 
follow  him  to  Carlisle.  Then  it  was  that,  as  that 
circle  opened,  and  Leicester  urged  his  hoxae  into 
a  bouna— tfaen  it  waa,  though  wounded  and  well 
njgfa  sinkiog  with  ^gue,  that  Lord  Dacre  dis- 
mounted, sprung  forwards,  and  hung  upon  the 
bridle  of  Leicester's  horse.   His  sword  was  yet 
in  his  hand,  but  the  craven  eail  iotexposed.  the 
maiden  as  his  shlekl,  still  holding  her  with  a 
giant's  grasp,  and  Lotd  Dacre  maa  dngjgod 
•pnse  Hi^S^ff/^f  by  the  restive  horse. 

"Leicester,"  he  cried,  "yield  up<  the  mudei) ! 
Cwward,  l^ou  shalt  have  justice  yet  I  " 

At  that  momQBt  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the' 
bead  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  the.  earl.,  qe- 
leased  from  tlM  gtasg  upon  hit  bcidtt,  gpllopfd 
anraji  with  hia  piiw* 
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The  Lamp. 


That  blow  was  not  unavenged.  Norbert,  who 
ytt  trod  closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  his  lord, 
was  a  powerful  tnao,  and,  turning  towards  the 
soldio' who  dealt  that  dastard  stroke,  he  twined 
his  arms  about  him  with  a  kind  of  Hercu- 
lean strength,  and  dragged  him  from  his  horse. 
The  other  followers  of  Leicester,  with  little  care 
for  their  comrade,  were  already  hastening  after 
their  lord.  The  knee  of  Norbert  was  on  the 
soldier's  breast,  his  hand  upon  his  throat,  and 
the  latter  struggled  vainly  to  rise,  while  his  face 
grew  black  with  convulsion.  The  eye  of  Nor- 
bert fell  for  a  moment  upon  the  apparently  life- 
less body  of  Lord  Dacre,  and»  with  an  emotion  of 
savage  delight  such  as  he  had  never  before  felt, 
he  took  a  long  knife  from  his  bosom,  and  drew  it 
across  the  throat  of  his  antagonist.  The  keen 
blade  and  vengeful  hand  of  Norbert  half  severed 
the  head  from  the  body ;  but  such  a  death  even 
added  but  little  horror  to  the  naturally  grim  as- 

?ect  of  the  robber  Miles,  for  he  it  was  who  had 
een  one  of  those  followers  who  had  in  the  morn- 
ing sallied  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  from  the 
wood.  The  other  was  that  false  retainer  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  had  accepted  a  bribe 
from  the  infamous  Ralph,  and  had  assisted  to 
convey  Gertrude  from  the  Castle  of  Raby. 

The  care  of  the  faithful  Norbert  and  the  few 
other  attendants  who  were  now  left  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Dacre  was  immediately  addressed 
to  his  Kcovery ;  but  whether  he  were  stunned  or 
dead  they  were  at  first  unable  to  decide. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  was  on  the  night  after  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Dacre  that  the  sound  of  a  key  grating  in  a  dun- 
geon door  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  grief  an 
unfortunate  captive  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle. 
Two  figures  entered— one  the  goaler,  who  set  a 
lamp  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the  dungeon  and 
withdrew.  The  other  person  then  advanced. 
He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  the  plume  of 
white  feathers  which  waved  in  his  black  velvet 
capwas  fastened  there  by  a  large  ruby. 

The  captive^a  female— had  turned  her  head 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance ;  but  when  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  features,  she  cowered 
down  and  hid  her  &ce.  as  if  in  horror,  upon  her 
couch  of  straw 

"  Gertrude  I  "  said  the  stranger  in  a  trembling 
tone ;  but  she  replied  not. 

"  Gertrude  I  "  he  said  again ;  "  unhappr  girl, 
1  come  to  save  you." 

"  Leave  me,  false  and  cruel  lord !  "  she  then 
answered ;  "  I  seek  no  safety  at  thy  hands." 

**  Oh,  Gertrude,"  exclaimed  Lord  Leicester— 
for  he  it  was  who  thus  visited  her  dungeon— 
^'refuse  not  the  only  aid  which  can  avert  the 
horrible  fote  to  which  you  have  be^n  decrvtd  by 
the  savage  Sir  George  Bowes.  They  will  starve 
you,  Gertrude,  if  you  do  not  discover  vbat,  alas  I 
.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  know— the  re- 
treat where  Leonard  Dacre  lies  concealed." 

"And  who  may  I  thank  for  such  a  fate? 
Who  but  the  barbarous  Earl  of  Leicester  ?  Had 
I  not  been  safe  with  Dacre  but  for  thee— but  for 
thy  forcible  entrance  to  his  castle  with  the 
recreants  who  had  fled  from  the  battlefield  ?  Oh, 


my  dear  lord— genoDut,  noble  Dacre  I  Oh,  thit 
I  could  indeed  tell  how  it  &res  irith  thee !  Alas, 
alas,  art  thou  yet  in  life,  whom  I  beheld  stmck 
down  by  the  villain  hand  of  a  base  slave  ?  " 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred,"  said  the  eatl,  "n^ 
heart  bleeds  for  you,  Gertrude.  Oh,  rgect  not 
the  proffered  safety  I  I  have,  by  an  enormoas 
bribe,  secured  to  you  an  opportunity  of  es- 
cape. You  do  not  know  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to 
die." 

"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sacred  things?" 
rejoined  Gertrude  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  "  or  what 
dost  thou  know  of  how  the  innocent  can  meet 
death  ? " 

"  Ob,  Gertrude  1  "  answered  the  earl,  "  all  this 
I  can  bear  from  you  now ;  yet  am  I  not  the  came 
of  your  condition.  No,  no  I  upbraid  fbr  tiut  thy 
friend,  the  virtuous,  the  upright  Morden,  iriio,  to 
tear  thee  from  me,  deUvered  thee  to  the  do^vi 
blockhead  Hunsdon,  whose  zeal  for  the  serviceof 
his  tiger-hearted  cousin  consigned  thee  to  Sir 
George  Bowes  and  to  the  Castle  of  Carlisle." 

"  I  do  thank  the  noble  Morden  that  he  did  so 
save  me  from  thy  hands,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Oh, 
what  is  death  to  the  infamy  of  thy  love  ?  Lezve 
me.  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  the  sound  even  of  thy 
voice  is  pollution." 

"  Nay,  damsel,"  said  the  earl,  "  if  I  bev 
thee  from  hence- idiat  if  I  force  diee  to  be 
safe?" 

"Ah,  proud  lord,"  answered  Gertrude,  "I 
can  dety  thy  power  here.  I  flee  with  thee  a 
witling  prisoner,  or  thon  must  perforce  leave  me 
to  my  fate :  approach  but  a  step  nigher-^y  bat 
a  finger  upon  me— and  my  voice  shall  arouse  nj 
fellow-captives,  and  force  the  keepers  of  tins 
prison  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty." 

As  the  girl  spoke,  she  started  from  bet 
miserable  couch,  and  the  clanking  of  the  cbua 
which  encircled  her  slender  waist  drew  tean 
even  from  the  eyes  of  Leicester.  He  threw  bin- 
self  on  his  knees  :  he  swore  that,  would  she  bat 
trust  him,  he  would  place  her  in  safety,  andnerei 
more  molest  her  with  love. 

"  And  who  shall  believe  thee,  false  lord,"  s»d 
Gertrude.  "  Who  shall  give  credit  to  the  oaths 
of  Leicester  ?  Begone,  thou  wouldst  cheat  meto 
destruction  now,  because  instead  of  a  iew  be 
wtldered  vassals,  unknowing  whether  to  fight  « 
fly,  I  am  surrounded  by  the  fierce  agMts  of 
Elizabeth's  power.  But  wert  thoo  free,  nth 
thine  own  slaves  about  thee,  less  of  coastttj 
would  grace  thy  speech.  Coward,  thou  didstsot 
dare  lift  thine  own  hand  against  ray  lord  1 " 

Leicester  rose,  and  repued  In  a  tone  of  Intttt 
indignation,  "  Miserable  maiden,  I  leave  thee  to 
thy  fate ;  a  few  days  only  will  pass,  ere  Qm  ait 
condemned  to  the  horrors  of  starvation.  * 

"  No  horrors  can  equal  those  i^ch  I  endsn 
in  thy  presence,"  said  Gertrude.  "Lemwtt 
murderer  of  my  miserable  annt;  oidi^ 
assassin,  trouble  me  no  more." 

{To  be  continued.'^ 


"Now"  is  the  constant  syllable  tickinff&w 
the  clock  of  time.  "  Now  "  is  the  watchword  of 
the  wise.  "Now"  is  on  the  banner  of  the 
prudent.   Keep  the  little  word  always  in  mind. 
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ESBUD  AND  KATBERINK. 


CHAPTER  V, 

>H  his  concealment  behind  the  tomb- 
atone  Lots  was  lookiD?  anxiously  after 
his  father,  who  was  walking  up  and 
before  the  church,  now  and  then  stopping 
^ft  •odcavouring'   to  decipher  some  weather- 
^1  wcziption  on  a  tomb.   Old  Finkler  seemed 
^  he  one  of  those  «!lio        awaiting  tba  appear- 


Tlie  people  who  were  still  in  the  churcbyaid 
formed  a  line  as  the  good  old  priest  came  from 
the  Bacristy,  vHth  a  kind  nod  or  a  gracious  smile 

for  each  of  his  children  as  he  passed.  Veiy 

near  the  gate  he  fell  in  with  old  Mark. 

The  two  old  men  looked  at  earh  other  with 
rather  a  singular  expression,  and  the  heart  of 
the  fisher  I.-id  relieved  itself  by  a  deep  sigh.  The 
shepherd  of  souls  did  not  meet  his  spiritual  child 
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with  a  look  as  if  it  were  only  chance  which  had 
brought  them  together,  nor  was  it  merely  the 
kind  greeting  given  to  an  old  acquaintance  with 
which  the  mild  pastor  saluted  the  hearty  old  man. 
As  he  offered  his  hand  in  a  fatherly  manner,  and 
then  placed  it  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  it 
seemed  much  more  as  if  he  meant  to  remove 
some  doubt  from  an  oppressed  conscience  and 
assure  him  of  his  regard.    An  expression  of 

Eleasure  stole  over  Mark's  iiirrowed  cheeks,  and 
e  raised  bis  bead  as  if  to  show  that  he  still  bore 
his  grey  hairs  as  an  honest  man. 

Lois  stood  observing  them,  and  was  sharp 
enough  to  guess  that  his  father  and  the  priest 
had  some  secret  between  them.  This  feding 
did  but  increase  the  heart-felt  pleasure  caused 
by  his  convictions  of  the  early  morning.  He 
now  felt  certain  that  his  father  was  penitent  for 
the  fault  he  had  committed,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  arisen  between  him  and  his  son 
was  removed— the  sense  of  secret  misconduct. 
Now  he  could  a^ain  honour  his  father  as  he  had 
done  from  childhood. 

His  mind  had  been  dwelling  upon  very  serious 
matters,  but  when  the  weight  that  oppressed  him 
was  removed  he  again  became  the  happy,  joyous 
fellow  he  had  been  before.  A  look  of  merriment 
chased  away  the  serious  cast  his  countenance 
bad  hiUierto  worn,  and  he  came  from  his  conceal- 
ment to  look  after  the  progress  of  the  two  girls 
and  their  mother. 

He  hastened  away  from  the  quiet  burial-place 
into  the  sunshine  on  the  border  of  the  take,  and 
there  he  saw  the  old  matron  wandering  along  the 
shore  in  company  with  the  priest,  while  the  ^rls 
followed  at  a  little  distance.  He  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  having  a  joke  with  the 
black-eyed  Katherine. 

"  I  must  first  try  and  overtake  them,"  he 
thought,  and  putting  himself  at  fiill  speed  be 
soon  succeeded. 

"  You  walk  so  fast  there  is  no  coming  up  with 
you,"  he  said,  as,  quite  out  of  breath,  he  raised 
his  hat.  "Some  of  our  people  wish  to  cross 
over  with  us,  and  there  is  Sebald  behind,"  he 
said,  as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder ;  "  he  wants 
to  join  our  party." 

While  Bertina,  seized  with  alarm,  suddenly 
quickened  her  steps  in  order  to  rejoin  her  mother, 
Katherine  remained  behind,  pretending  to  have 
lost  something,  and  looking  carefully  on  the 
ground  so  that  her  delay  should  not  seem  re- 
markable. The  deep  colour  that  overspread  her 
bronzed  countenance  proved  that  the  thing  lost 
was  of  great  value. 

Lois  stroked  his  moustaches  with  his  broad 
hand  in  order  to  conceal  the  laughter  he  could 
not  suppress.  "  I  do  not  require  any  teacher," 
he  said;  "I  see  clearly  enough  how  the  matter 
stands."  But  no  trace  of  Sebald  was  to  be 
seen,  and  he  hastened  back  to  the  outwitted 
Katherine  with  a  look  of  unconcern. 

A  troop  of  festive<looking  church<^oers  had 
assembled  before  the  door  of  the  little  mn,  ready 
to  be  ferried  across  the  lake,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  gaily-dressed  people  in  different 
boats  rowing  to  their  houses  across  the  clear, 
sparkling  water. 
With  his  oars  in  his  hand,  and  ready  to  start, 


old  Mark  was  sitting  in  a  well-filled  boat,  when 
Lois  unexpectedly  jumped  into  it,  unloosed  the 
chain,  and  placed  himself  by  the  rudder.  The 
old  man  started  with  surprise,  and  lookiDe 
thoughtfully  at  the  water,  pulled  the  oars  witE 
measured  stroke.  His  son  continued  to  steer. 
Their  eyes  did  not  meet,  nor  were  the  voices  of 
either  of  them  heard  amid  the  merry  chatter  of 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  many-coloured  voyagers  had  no  sooner 
come  to  the  other  ude  Aan  the  old  matron  nas 
one  of  the  first  to  leave  the  boat.  She  took  a 
cordial  leave  of  the  good  priest,  who  had  been 
sitting  by  her  side,  and  turned  towards  her  house, 
while  the  other  peasants  dispersed  in  different 
directions. 

"Come  along,  children,"  she  said,  as  she 
looked  for  her  belongings.  "We  are  hungry 
and  thirsty ;  Lisbeth  no  doubt  is  ready  for  us." 

The  two  girls  and  Mark  followed  her  into  the 
house.  Lois  meanwhile  steered  the  boat  into  the 
boat-house.  After  he  had  made  a  sharp  survey 
and  felt  certain  that  no  one  was  observing  him, 
he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  unfolded  it. 
It  contained  the  ring.  "  It  is  an  unrighteous 
possession  of  my  father's,"  he  said,  looking 
down  thoughtfully  as  be  turned  it  in  his  fingers. 
"  It  bums  my  hand  like  fire,  and  I  should  DDch 
like  to  throw  it  into  the  lake  if  my  conscience 
would  allow  me  to  do  so.  It  was  in  a  boat  that 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old  man,  and  his  son 
replaces  it  in  one.  And  so  it  may  perhaps  come  , 
into  the  right  hands;  it  would  be  eas^for  the 
Almighty  so  to  order  it,"  he  thought,  in  flic 
pious  devotion  of  his  heart. 

After  a  careful  examination,  Lois  discovered  a 
small  crack  between  the  joints  of  the  planks  of 
the  boat  which  was  often  covered  by  water,  and 
into  this  he  stuck  the  ring  as  fast  as  he  could- 
He  left  the  boat  with  as  light  a  heart  as  if  he 
had  saved  the  head  of  old  Mark  &om  some  im- 
pending danger,  and  followed  him  to  the  fisher- 
man's cottage. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here  1 "  cried  the  old  woman,  w» 
was  standing  at  the  door,  after  having  exchanged 
her  festal  garments  for  some  plainer  ones. 
in,"  she  said,  in  a  friendly  manner ;  "  you  ram 
share  our  meal." 

"  You  need  not  ask  me  twice,"  replied  the 
young  man  to  the  matron,  who,  with  her  ey^ 
shaded  by  her  hand,  was  making  towards  the 
shore  of  the  lake. 

"  Lend  me  your  eyes,  Lois,  the  sun  blinds  me- 
Are  there  not  some  strangers  down -there  waving 
a  handkerchief?" 

"Yes,  there  are  some  people  wanting  to  cross, 
he  answered,  and  he  had  hardly  spoken  when.  ^ 
turning  quickly  into  the  house,  she  called  out,  i 
"  Bertma,  come  here  at  once."    But  then,  as  ii 
changing  her  mind,  she  csdled  out  again,  "  Stay 
where  you  are,  I  do  not  want  you.  Katherine 
^e  cried  in  the  same  breath,  "  make  haste  and 
come  down ;  there  are  some  townsfolk  who  wap. 
to  cross  the  lake.    But  take  off  your  beantrfoi 
handkerchief,"   said  the   careful  mother, 
Katherine,  who  had  no  wish  to  lay  aside  all  ba 
finery,  appeared  at  the  door.    "  Now  go  aofl 
unloose  the  boat."  . 

While  she  was  giving  her  commands  the  acuw 
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M  tedy  gave  sigDS  to  tbe  stmgQiB  tbAt  their 
mh  shonld  be  attended  to.  Then  she  followed 
Lds  into  the  bouse. 

"X  can  take  you  over  this  moraing,"  said 
Katiierine,  as  she  turned  vp  the  sleevea  of  her 
jacket,  and  uncovered  a  pair  of  strong,  round 
anns.  "  How  silly  these  townspeople  are,"  she 
sud,  as  with  an  amused  smile  she  looked  at  the 
opposite  shore.  "Whenever  they  See  a  piece  of 
water  they  must  at  once  plunge  into  it  like  ducks." 
Her  black  eyes  sparkled  good-humouredly  under 
tbe  brim  of  her  little  hat  as  she  divided  the 
shining  water  with  her  oars. 

"Only  keep  close  to  me;  there  is  no  danger 
even  if  the  boat  does  r«M:k  a  little,"  she  said 
tendiy  to  a  rather  timid  and  corpulent  lady,  who 
was  entering  the  unsteady  boat  under  the  escort 
of  an  dderly  gentleman.  "  There,  now  you  are 
safe,"  she  continued,  as  she  held  out  a  ready 
hand  and  helped  the  lady  to  a  seat.  "It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  be  on  ^  water  tO'day,"  she 
resumed,  as  she  took  u|j  the  oars  ;  "  every  moun- 
tain and  every  cloud  is  reflected  in  the  lake. 
Bot  stop,  there  is  another  voyager  coming  with 
OS,"  she  observed  to  her  passengers  as  she 
coloured  slightly,  and  for  a  moment  delayed  her 
stroke. 

Her  sharp  sight  had  detected  the  forester 
Sebald,  who  appeared  from  behind  the  bushes 
around  the  landing-place.  He  had  hardly  ob- 
served who  was  pulling  the  boat,  and  when  he 
found  it  was  not  the  person  he  expected,  he  sud- 
denly found  out  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  he  crossed  to  the  other  side  or  not ;  so 
he  stood  still  when  he  discovered  his  mistake. 

"Make  haste,  Sebald,"  said  tbe  resolute 
Katherine;  "you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall 
throw  you  into  the  water." 

As  he  was  still  deliberating  whether  he  should 
cross  the  plank  which  divided  him  from  her  boat, 
a  mocking  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  girt. 

"  Yes.  yes ;  at  a  little  distance  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  black  eyes  from  brown  ones.  Ah, 
you  hoped  your  golden  butterfly  would  be  in  the 
boat,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor  brown 
cricket." 

The  hunter  replied  only  by  a  shrug  of  his 
Moulders,  but  he  did  not  allow  the  nimble- 
tongued  Katherine  to  wait  any  longer,  bat  entered 
the  boat  and  took  a  vacant  place  on  one  of  the 
benches. 

"Do  not  be  so  disagreeable,  Sebald,"  con- 
tinued the  giri,  when  she  saw  that  the  lady  and 
gentleman,  who  were  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat,  were  completely  absorbed  in  gazing  with 
the  greatest  admiration  at  the  beautiful  panorama 
which  presented  itself  to  their  view.  "  You 
perhaps  are  repenting  of  your  vain  endeavours 
to  please,  and  of  having  placed  that  nev  feather 
in  your  hat." 

The  fiery  Sebald  felt  ready  to  break  out  into 
angry  words  at  the  {girl's  good-humoured  banter, 
but  when  he  looked  at  her  expressive  countenance, 
and  the  black  eyes  which  turned  so  roguishly 
towards  him,  when  he  saw  the  smile  upon  her 
lip,  the  two  charming  dimples  it  formed  upon  her 
checks,  and  the  lovely  row  of  pearly  teeth  which 
it  displayed,  the  slightest  feeling  of  anger  dis- 


appeared. The  brightness  which  shone  from 
this  merry  face  could  not  but  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  worst  of  tempers.  Surprised  that  he 
had  never  before  found  the  lively  girl  so  charra- 
mg,  "You  are  very  merry  this  morning,"  he 
began ;  "  I  have  never  seen  you  so  gay.  It 
must  be  the  fine  weather," 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  an  assumed  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  "  but  I  once  heard  our  doctor 
say  that  when  we  are  most  sad  at  heart  we  must 
try  to  be  most  cheerful."  # 

"  But  not  spiteful,"  replied  Sebald,  giving  the 
right  meaning  to  her  reference  to  his  wounded 
heart  with  a  playful  blow  upon  her  plump  arm. 

She  laughed  aloud,  and  its  clear  ring  had 
hardly  been  returned  by  the  mountains  around 
when  she  began  to  sing : 

A  ghi  itandi  at  ths  window, 

So  fa'r  hw  e«rly  bmid,  . 
That  the  liuntsraUBdi  racbantod, 

Aai  forgot*  to  «st  hit  bn)«dl. 

"  Yes,  if  the  city  maiden  of  whom  you  sing 
was  as  fresh  and  gay  as  the  fisher-maideh 
Katherine,  the  hunter  could  hardly  pass  her  by," 
said  Sebald,  laughing,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
girl,  towards  whom  even  the  strangers,  forgetting 
their  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
worid  of  mountains  around  them,  now  looked 
with  smiting  amusement. 

"  Sing  another  song,  Katherine  ;  you  sing  so 
well,"  begged  the  young  man,  while  the  looks  of 
the  old  people  seconded  the  request. 

"  Another  time,  Sebald  ;  we  are  now  too  near 
home,  and  my  mother  does  not  like  to  hear 
singing  on  a  Sunday.   That  is  why  I  stopped." 

"Why  even  the  angels  in  heaven  would  be 
pleased  if  they  heard  you  sing."  He  said  tMs 
m  a  tone  that  showed  that  it  came  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

Katherine  could  have  shouted  with  joy.  Her 
cheeks  were  suffused,  and  she  dipped  one  hand 
into  the  water  that  she  might  sprinkle  some  of 
it  over  her  heated  face.  In  her  sudden  move- 
ment her  bat  fell  off.  "  How  hot  it  is  to-day," 
she  said,  with  assumed '  indifference  ;  "rowing 
is  warm  work." 

The  heart  of  tbe  hunter  softened.  He  took  up 
the  hat  and  .  looked  attentivdty  at  the  wreath  of 
flowers  around  it 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  roses  and 
gillyflowers.  Tbe  wreath  is  no  doubt  from  some 
sailor  lad." 

"You  may  imagine,  hunter,  what  kind  of  a 
sailor  lad  he  would  be  who  dared  to  place  a 
flower  there,"  she  replied,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  look  on  which  there  was  an  almost 
imperceptible  thunder-cloud. 

"Then,  perhaps,  it  was  a  hunter,"  remarked 
Sebald. 

"  No,"  she  replied  gaily ;  "  hunters  ulk  too 
much  about  the  wind ;  they  are  too  windy  for 

me." 

Sebald  frowned  slightly,  and  was  silent ;  but 
his  brow  soon  cleared,  and  he  looked  at  the  girl 
whose  strong  arms  propelled  the  boat,  with  ever- 
increasing  admiration.  Suddenly  the  question 
arose  in  his  mind  how  it  was  possible  that  he 
should  for  so  long  a  time  have  overlooked  this 
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wonderfully  charming  creature.  "  She  plea&es 
me  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  shy,  melan- 
choly Bertina,  who  never  says  a  smart  word,  and 
who  makes  nothing  of  me. 

Every  time  he  looked  at  Katherine  he  felt  as 
if  a  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  his  desolate  heart. 
Her  bee  and  cheerfiil  manner  had,  as  by  a 
miracle,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  bim  that 
he  suddenly  seemed  to  feel  that  he  might  escape 
from  the  oppression  he  aufiiered  from.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  pure  heart  shone  in  her  clear,  black 
eyes,  and  there  was  ^be  bloom  of  youth  upon  the 
face  of  the  roguish  brunette.  He  had  a  great 
longing  for  the  love  of  a  kindred  soul,  for  the 
companionship  of  a  clever  and  quiet  wife.  He 
could  only  be  happy  if  he  could  fill  the  void  in 
his  heart  by  a  worthy  choice,  and  his  foce  now 
lighted  up  with  the  thought  that  he  had  made  a 
good  resolution. 

Katherine  cast  now  and  then  a  stolen  look  at 
the  man  who  deep  in  thought  sat  before  her. 
With  maiden  intuition  she  perceived  the  sparks 
which  were  beginning  to  kindle  in  his  breast, 
and  her  firm  intention  was  to  fan  those  sparks 
into  8  living  flame.  She  had  firmly  settled  in 
her  own  mind  that  be  and  no  other  should  take 
het  home  to  the  comfortable  old  house  in  which 
he  and  his  Ikther,  the  Count's  forester,  led  a 
solitary  life.  She  had  long  loved  him  with  a 
true  and  secret  love,  but  she  was  never  jealous 
of  his  preference  for  Bertina,  for  no  one  knew 
better  than  she  did  that  Ibere  was  no  cause  for 
the  slightest  anxiety  on  that  side  of  the  affair. 

She  had  now  approached  so  near  the  shore 
that  she  thought  it  unadvisahle  to  renew  the  con- 
versation which  had  been  broken  off.  Her 
people  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
waiting  for  her. 

She  answered  the  inquiries  of  the  strangers  as 
to  the  way  they  must  pursue,  and  then  resumed 
the  oars  to  bnng  the  boat  to  its  proper  place. 
But  she  had  still  a  passenger  who  did  not  seem 
as  if  be  meant  to  leave  his  place. 

*'  Awake»  Sebald  I "  it  is  daytime  I  *'  she  cried 
to  the  dreamer  before  her.   '*  Wake  ap  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Katherine  ? he  said, 
mth  a  perplexed  look. 

**Why  you  have  been  sitting  there  so  long 
tiiat  I  thoo^t  you  were  dreammg— perhaps  of 
some  beautiful  chamois  up  there."  Mischief 
Itufced  in  her  smile  '  and  her  dimples  as  she 
looked  up  to  the  heights  now  lighted  by  the 
bright  noonday  sun. 

"I  am  going  with  jrou  to  the  boat-house,"  said 
the  TOung  man. 

When  they  had  safely  disposed  of  the  boat  he 
sprans:  swiftly  up  the  bank,  taking  the  hand  of 
the  black-e^  Katherine.  "  Katherine,  dear 
giri,"  he  whispered  impressively. 

He  wished  to  place  her  arm  in  his,  but  she 
repulsed  him.  She  coloured,  but  whether  from 
displeasure  or  emotion  it  is  hard  to  guess. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Sebald  ?  First  you 
exalt  Bertina  to  the  very  skies,  aod  now  you 
want  to  make  me  out  to  be  beautiful.  Yes, 
hunters  are  as  changeable  as  the  wind,"  she 
said,  turning  away  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  I  will  explain  all  that  to  you  quite  clearly," 
said  Sebald,  as  with  a  deepened  coloor  he  tried 


to  justify  his  boldness.  "  Bertina  aod  I  could 
not  come  to  an  understanding ;  I  was  afflicted 
with  blindness,  a  mist  was  before  m^  eyes,  which 
has  now  fallen  away,  and  I  see  plamly  that  we 
two  were  made  for  each  other.  Tell  me  viai 
separates  us  P  "  he  added  earnestly.  "  I  must 
have  a  talk  with  you.  To-morrow  morning  I  as 
going  to  the  spring  and  shall  be  pasnng  joot 
garden  at  about  four  o'clock,  on  my  return.  Do 
me  the  great  kindness  to  wait  for  me  under  die 
great  pUim  tree  behind  the  hedge." 

"  Ye^  Sebald,  but  that  is  a  difacultv,"  whis- 
pered the  happy  Katherine  as  she  shook  her  bead 
as  if  undecided ;  "  I  can  do  nothing  without  fiist 
telling  my  mother," 

"  Cannot  you  then  do  a  little,  a  very  little  whit 
I  so  greatly  desire?"  he  said  entreatinjly. 
"  You  could  easily  come  if  you  would.  I  willask 
only  one  little  question  of  your  heart,  the  answer 
to  which  can  be  but  a  short  one.  Will  you  come, 
Katherine?" 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  as  if  the  matta 
required  consideration ;  then  she  raised  her 
black  eyes  with  a  dull  half  ashamed  expression, 
and  nodded  with  her  head.  Then  she  turted 
away  and  leaping  nimbly  up  the  bank,  was  gone 
like  a  flash  of  U^tning. 

She  had  not  reached  her  moUier's  house,  wbes 
she  heard  a  shout  of  joy  from  below,  which  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  hills  around.  Sbe 
turned  towards  the  water  with  her  head  on  ose 
side  to  listen  while  a  roguish  expression  oi 
pleasure  was  betrayed  by  her  whole  manner  tad 
appearance. 

"You  have  been  caught,"  she  cried,  "but) 
shall  let  you  struggle  amile  beflore  I  draw/w  to 
land." 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  afterooon^ 
Katherine's  strong  arms  propel  the  little  boat 
across  the  sparkling  water.  The  sun  cast  long 
shadows  upon  the  stony  path  beside  the  Uk 
and  all  who  passed  along  it  enjoyed  the  awng 
breeze.  One  after  another  the  passengers  fn> 
tiie  boat  were  landed;  sometimes  a  sin^ 
one,  sometimes  a  ^up  oF  summer  visitors,  ^ 
set  ashore,  and  while  many  a  pretty  girl  ieltv| 
boat  full  of  complaints,  the  greater  part  of 
men  had  not  been  able  to  withdraw  their  ef^ 
from  the  comely  fishermaiden,  for  whom  vn^ 
during  their  short  voyage  th^  had  had  eyeiss<* 
ears.  . 

Englehard  had  come  down  fitim  the  castle  aoa 
was  Bitting  with  the  family  in  the  garden  i»,clo^ 
conversation.  He  would  have  been  unwiUiag*" 
miss  Bertina  from  the  social  circle ;  in  coo^  \ 
quence  of  this  it  was  that  the  elder 
ststed  by  one  of  the  lads,  had  had  almost  the  sm 
task  of  ferrying  the  viutors  from  one  ride  of  t»  | 
UJce  to  the  other.  . ' 

The  labour  was  little  felt  by  the  strong  "J 
hardv  girl,  and  to-day  not  at  all.  Ovemm  , 
with  happiness  she  crossed  the  lake  in  ev^ 
direction.  Good  humour  appeared  in  the  dimp«* 
in  her  round  cheek,  as  she  replied  to  the 
questions  asked  by  the  curious  iraVellcR'J" 
whom  she  couW  tell  exactly  the  name  of  entj 
rocky  peak  of  every  mountain  flower.  She  was  " 
spanog  of  her  words  aod  gave  many  occaaow 
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for  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  young  ferry 
woman.  If,  however,  oa  her  return  her  boat 
chanced  to  be  without  passengers,  and  she  was 
alone,  her  eyes  were  cast  down  and  with  gentle 
strokes  she  allowed  herself  to  be  driven  on  by  the 
waves. 

But  presently  her  clear  laugh  broke  the  short 
silence,  aod  in  her  pleasure,  the  thought  of  making 
a  stroke  by  which  she  might  inflict  a  little 
pumshment  upon  the  hunter,  for  his  having  left 
her  quiet  love  unretnrned  for  so  long  a  time, 
sfae  rowed  on  £aster.  Patience  began  lo  fail  her, 
for  it  would  be  evening  before  she  had  any  rest. 

"  People  think  we  are  always  to  be  in  readiness 
for  them."  she  said,  half  angiy ;  "  and  I  have  so 
much  to  think  of  for  myself." 

"Look  here,  Ernest,"  she  said,  as  she  was 
preparing'  the  boat  for  its  last  voyage,  in  which 
her  bcother  would  help  her.  With  a  look  of 
pride  she  drew  a  handful  of  small  silver  coins 
&om  her  leather  purse. 

"  Vou  have  rowed  very  well  to-day,  my  girl,  I 
must  own." 

*•  But  my  arms,  Ernest,  they  feel  it  terribly," 
she  said,  as  with  a  face  ol  comic  pain  she  rubbed 
die  strong  round  limbs. 

"A  healthy  girl  must  think  nothing  of  that," 
her  biouier. 

Katharine  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
so  lightly  did  she  spring  towards  the  house.  The 
young  fisherman,  however,  entered  the  boat  and 
began  to  bale  out  the  water  whidi  had  collected 
under  the  foot-board. 

ll&e  boat  was  quite  dry,  and  Ernest  was  about 
to  leave  it  wben  he  saw  a  singular  kind  of  bright- 
ness in  one  of  the  crevices  in  the  planks  of  the 
boat,  and  on  stooping  to  examine  it  drew  out 
with  surprise  the  ring  that  was  hidden  there. 

"  The  person  who  has  lost  this  must  be  very 
nneasy  about  it,"  was  his  first  thought,  and  on 
bis  way  home  he  examined  die  seemingly 
valuable  trinket  on  every  side. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  reached  home  and 
here  he  found  the  whole  family  assembled,  ex- 
cepting  Englehard. 

"I  hare  often  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  a 
bright  young  maiden  does  better  in  this  world, 
than  one  who  always  hangs  her  head  like  a  may- 
bell  out  in  the  wood  there." 

As  she  said  this,  the  old  mother  nodded  her 
head.  With  her  horn  spectacles  on  her  nose  she 
sat  in  an  arm  chair  at  the  table  and  counted  over 
the  receipts  of  the  day. 

"Look  here,"  she  cried  to  her  daughter-in- 
law,  "  see  how  much  our  Katherine  has  brought 
home." 

"  Money  io  heaps,"  said  Ernest  as  be  stepped 
to  the  window. 

You  must  take  example  firom  her,"  remarked 
Lisbeth  jokingly  to  Berttna. 

**  Dunog  the  week  she  rows  all  day,"  said 
Katherine  with  an  expressive  glance  at  her 
sister  who  blushed  deeply,  "but  on  Sundays, 
when  the  steward  is  here,  her  employment  comes 
to  an  end." 

that  alone,"  said  the  old  woman  reprov- 
in^y,  while  she  drew  to  herself  the  whole  of  the 
roooey  >N^ich  she  had  counted,  with  the  exception 
at  one  piece,  which  she  pushed  towards  the  in- 


dustrious girl ;  "  there  is  some  pocket  money  for 
you,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  mother.  Jack  the  giant-killer 
did  not  work  half  so  hard  as  I  have  to-day." 

"  Ho  not  reckon  too  securely  upon  the  charms 
of  vour  dark  beauty,"  said  the  mother  as  hardly 
able  to  repress  a  smile  she  held  up  a  threatening 
finger. 

"And why  not?"  replied  Katherine  merrily; 
*'  not  long  since  a  jg:entleman  observed  to  me  that 
one  would  climb  higher  after  a  black  cherry  tfawi 

a  red  one." 

As  Eihe  said  this  she  disappeared  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  Everyone  laughed,  even  the  quiet 
B^na,  who  by  her  pleasant  chat  had  calmed 
her  uneasv  lover,  whom  she  now  led  up  to  the 
grandmother  to  wish  good  night. 

{2b  be  continued.) 


THE    ULY    AND    THE  ROSE. 


HEN  on  earth  is  bom  a  little  maiden, 
I      Comes  an  unseen  angel  from  the 
skies ; 

'  With  sweet  blessings  of  our  Father 
laden, 

Quick  to  greet  the  tittle  one  she  flies. 

Flowers,  full  of  fragrance  and  of  beauty. 
Gives  she  to  that  little  helpless  child : 

Guiding  stars  to  show  the  path  of  duty, 
When  the  world  is  stormy  dark  and  wild : 

And  the  fairest  of  these  flowers  of  Heaven 
Are  the  lily  and  the  blushing  rose ; 

For  a  purpose  holy  they  are  given. 
And  their  value  well  the  angel  knows. 

Shines  the  lily  with  a  saint-like  whiteness. 
Pure  and  spotless  comes  it  from  God's  hand ; 

And  the  rose  doth  glow  with  ruddy  brightness : 
Empress  of  the  flowers  of  our  land. 

Purity,  of  virtues  is  most  glorious, 

And  the  lily  is  its  emblem  dear, 
It  will  lead  a  maiden  on  victorious 

Through  U£e's  battle,  drying  every  tear: 

While  the  rose  of  beauty,  brightlj;  gleaming 

On  her  face,  will  glorify  her  smile. 
Soothing  many  a  heart  with  sorrow  teeming. 

Making  all  those  sorrows  sleep  awhile. 

Maiden !  let  those  flowers  be  united 
Ever  through  thy  life,  in  joy  or  pain  ; 

Treasure  them,  that  they  may  ne'er  be  blighted ; 
Never  sell  them  for  a  worldly  gain. 

By  thy  heavenly  purity  and  beauty. 
Guide  thou  others,  with  thyself,  along. 

Through  the  w^  of  goodness  and  of  duty. 
To  U«  land  of  never  ending  song. 

Gborgb  Hull. 
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LOUIS  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

AND  THE 

FALSE  DAUPHINS  OF  FRANCE. 


HOUGH  the  death  of  little  Louis 
was  fiilly  attested,  no  less  than 
thirty  pretenders  to  his  name  and 
person  arose  after  a  while.  Of 
these  we  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
most  considerable,  proving  as  they  do  the  almost 
incredible  extent  to  which  human  credulity  can 
be  carried  ;  but  we  will  first  tell  the  story  of  the 
unfortunate  little  prince  himself. 

Louis  Charles,  the  second  son  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  was  born  on  the  27th  March  1785  ;  his 
birth  caused  great  rejoicings  and  his  father 
created  him  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  the  death 
of  bis  elder  brother,  about  three  years  later, 
nused  him  to  the  rank  of  dauphin  and  made  him 
even  a  greater  idol  than  he  had  before  been  in 
the  eyes  of  the  court.  At  four  years  of  age,  he 
is  described  as  of  slight  figure,  with  a  mud 
open  forehead,  finely  arched  eyebrows  and  blue 
ens;  his  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  dark 
chesnut-coloured  hair  hung  in  curls  about  his 
shoulders.    But  his  happy  childish  life  amid  the 

faieties  of  the  French  court,  was  of  short 
uration ;'  the  starving  and  infuriated  irob  of 
Paris  soon  reduced  the  royal  family  in  Paris,  to 
a  precarious  state  of  existence.  Their  endeavour 
to  escape  on  the  20th  June  1792,  having  failed, 
they  were  placed  in  the  Tuileries,  under  strict 

fiard,  and  from  hence  they  were  removed  to  the 
emple.  After  a  while  the  king  was  separated 
ftom  his  family  to  a  part  of  the  prison  called' the 
Great  Tower,  and  the  dauphin  was  placed  with 
him,  though  after  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Louis,  he  was  returned  to  his  mother's  care. 
On  the  3rd  July,  17Q3,  the  hapless  boy  was 
removed  horn  the  custody  of  his  mother,  and 
consigned  to  the  charge  of  a  man  named  Simon, 
formerly  a  cobbler,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a 
month,  on  condition  of  his  never  leaving  his 
youthful  prisoner,  and  never,  upon  any  pretence, 
quitting  the  tower  where  the  child  was  confined. 

The  terrible  details  of  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
the  poor  child  by  the  brutal  Simon,  and  his 
scarcely  less  brutal  wife,  are  well  known ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  by  hard  work,  strong  drinks, 
close  confinement,  improper  food,  and  even 
blows,  the  unfortunate  child  was  brought  to  the 
briAk  of  the  grave.  But  Simon's  process  was 
not  rapid  eooueh  to  satisfy  the  "  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,'**  and  he  was  therefore  dismissed 
from  his  post,  and  different  arrangements  were 
made.  The  Uttle  victim  was  now  confined  to  one 
room,  which  he  was  never  permitted  to  leave, 
and  into  which  his  food  was  passed  through  a 
wicket.  He  had  neither  fire  nor  candle.  This 
system  of  sol'taiy  confinement  was  endured  by 
the  child  for  some  months,  but  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  stupidity,  no  longer  attempted  to  change 
his  linen  or  to  wash  himself,  and  at  last  became 
utterly  imbecile.  A  little  improvement  was  now. 
made  in  his  condition  under  which  he  rallied  for 
a  timi^  bvt  Jiiacoo^tution  had  been  nndennined ; 


in  May,  1795,  his  jailors  reported  that  "little 
Capet  was  dangerously  ill,  and  on  the  8th 
June  the  poor  child's  life  passed  away.  He  ws 
ten  years  and  two  months  old. 

Gamin,  his  attendant,  who  went  into  his  room 
soon  after,  stated  many  years  afterwards,  ttat 
00  entering  the  apartmoit  he  went  to  the  bed 
and  gazed  upon  the  corpse  of  the  little  datipto. 
His  eyes,  he  said,  were  open  and  shone  as  p^ 
as  the  blue  heaven,  and  his  beautiful  hair,  whi« 
had  not  been  cut  for  two  months,  fell  like  a  frame 
round  his  face.  About  twenty  soldiers,  who  are 
stated  to  have  known  the  "little  Capet" 
sight,  when  at  the  Tuileries,  were  also  admitted 
to  view  the  body  of  the  child,  and  signed  an 
attestation  to  the  effect  that  they  recognized 
him.  The  body  was  put  into  a  coffin  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  by  the  Rue 
S.  Bernard,  and  buried  in  a  spot  which  has 
never  been  found  out. 

The  False  Dauphins. 

Although  the  fact  of  the  unfiartuiiate  child's 
death  was  so  well  attested,  baseless  reports  got 
into  circulation  that  the  prince  had  escaped  from 
the  temple,  and  that  another  child  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  him.  That  impostors  should  haw 
arisen  who  sought  to  pass  themselves  off  as  the 
deceased  dauphin  is  not  surprising,  but  tliat 
thirty  persons  should  have  had  that  temerity  is  a 
fact  unparalleled  in  all  history.  We  wi  1  taketlw 
most  notorious. 

The  first  of  these  pretenders  was  Jean  MaiK 
Hervagault  the  supposed  son  of  the  Nonnandy 
tailor.    He  was  bom  on  the  20th  Septembv  17^'- 
His  mother  was  a  pretty  woman,  but  not  of  on- 
blemished  character.   Young  HervagSMilt  had  1 
fair   comi^exion,  curlinr  hair,  an  •g'^^ 
countenance,  and  dignified  manners.  Vnwn 
only  twelve  years  old  he  set  off  on  his  trsrels, 
and  after  playing  other  tricks,  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  name  of  the  little  prince,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  dauphin  had  been  carried  outin 
a  basket  of  linen,  and  the  sick  and  idiotic  c\m 
of  the  tailor  left  in  his  stead.    He  had  not  made 
much  progress  in  his  first  essay  before  he  vas 
arrested  as  a  vagabond,  and  sent  to  Cherbouig- 
There  his  father  reclaimed  him,  and  he 
allowed  to  remain  free  under  his  care.  SfflW 
years  later  he  recommenced  his  imposture,  ^ 
was  again  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a  month  * 
imprisonment.     Nothing  deterred,   he  a^ 
began  his  old  tricks,  and  being  again  capta«jj> 
was  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment  W 
next  time  he  was  caught  at  Vitrey,  practisiDg  no 
favourite  imposture  and  living  at  the  miw*^ 
his  dupes.   On  this  occasion  he  was  favootw 
with  four  years  detention.   He  was  not,  howevff. 
deterred  from  one  more  attempt,  and  when  he 
presented  himself  before  the 
assurance  and  dignified  mien,  greatly  impressw 
the  court,  while  the  large  and  influential  citflj 
of  his  dupes,  who  attended  the  trial  ^^'^^^ 
firm  believers  in  his  case,  and  the  most  po*'^ 
proofs  of  the  falsity  of  his  tale  could  not  ^ss\^ 

them   from    their   belief.     Men  of 
position  and  wealthy  persons  considered 

sel^        Pfu4  foe  tbe  agniVAthcti^  M  ^ 
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acfMcded.  if  "  the  dauphin ' '  honoured  them  with 
z  bow,  or  ^emitted  them  to  kiss  his  royal  hand. 
The  impcna]  poUee,  however,  shut  up  the.  youth- 
ful claimant  in  the  asWum  of  Bicdtre  aa  an 
iocotngible  Itmatic,  and  he  disappeared  from  the 
pnWic  ga«. 

After  tvo  other  inconsi^rable  pretenders  arose 
MatliBdD  Brimeau.  He  was  the  son  of  a  maker 
of  woeden  shoes,  and  be&we  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  had  endeavoured  to  palm  himself  off  as  a 
■uAlenan's  child,  and  probably  spurred  on  by 
the  encouragement  he  received,  resolved  to  try  a 
Jifrterfi^t  and  gave  himself  out  as  the  Duke 
ocIToaDandy.  AKhongh  he  never  was  anything 
more  than  a  vulgar  peasant*  without  either 
education  or  good  mannerSf  he  acquired  numer- 
ous followers,  and  really  became  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  government.  In  1817,  when  in  the 
«ari^  days  of  the  Bourbon  restoration,  the  throne 
*2s  ij  a  precarious  condition,  he  took  advantaj^e 
of  a  famine  and  the  general  discontent,  and  had 
placards  [tosted  on  the  walls  at  Rouen,  denounc- 
ing the  reigning  monarch,  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
claiming  the  crowQ  for  himself  as  the  le^timate 
»n  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  promising,  if 

nl  on  the  throoe,  to  reduce  the  price  of 
to  three  hal^ence  per  pound. 
Bnmeaa  had  already  perpetrated  a  variety  of 
deceptions  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  when  he 
assumed  die  grand  part  of  the  dauphin,  or  Louis 
the  Seventeenth.  Orders  were  issued  for  his 
arrest,  bat  he  decamped;  he  was,  however, 
traced  to  S.  Malo  and  arrested  there ;  be  could 
wther  read  nor  write,  bat  for  all  this  he  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth; 

10  vbicb,  under  the  title  of  dauphla,  he  reclaimed 
^(  patental  inheritance.  He  was  sent  ta  the 
Bic^tre,  but  was  not  to  be  cast  down.  He  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  wooden  shoes,  bat  with 
u  ne  to  future  business,  be  tried  to  make 
proselytes  to  his  royal  pretensions.  Among  his 
companions  he  found  some  very  useful  converts, 
or  accomplices,  and  it  was  speedily  noised  abr&ad 
*at  "Louis  the  Seventeenth,"  was  at  Bic^tre, 
^visitors  continually  came  to  see  the  "  un- 
^<>it<iaateprlace,"  and  to  leave  him  substantial 

of  their  sympaUiy.  They  overwhelmed 
mtb  gifts,  wrotethe  "  Memoiresdu  ^ince" 
^  made  so  great  a  stir  in  the  cit^,  that  on  the 
loth  of  February  i8t8,  the  judicial  authorities 
had  him  up  before  the  Police  Tribunal.  He  pre- 
^ted  himself  in  his  usual  cotton  cap,  and  mean, 
^titnate  and  miserable,  as  was  bis  appearance, 
ne  wat  saluted  by  a  few  faint  cries  of  "  Vive 
^^I>ix-sepi'"  He  made  up  for  his  defects  by 
Us  assurance,  and  though  the  whole  of  the  im- 
PA^tor's  career  was  pitilessly  disclosed,  he  con- 
^0  the  end  of  his  examination  that  he  was 
nte  veritable  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  strange  as 
ft  nay  seem,  people  holding  respectable  positions 

11  society,  permitted  themselves  to  be  fooled, 

even  subscribed  Urge  sums  of  money  for  the 
d^'B^der's  support.  He  was  condemned  to  five 
in|risonment  for  his  imposture,  two  more 
whis  inscdent  bedbamonr  in  court,  and  to  pay  a 
uBe  of  three  thousand  £cancs,  with  other  fines,  to 
"'Mt  vhich  all  the  moneys  standing  to  his  credit 
^  tla  baak*-the  ooDtnbutions  ol  his  diqkes — 

confiscated.  Bmaeau  died  in  prison. 


The  claimants  to  the  name,  and  the  dignities 
of  the  deceased  dauphin  had  hitherto  been  per- 
sons  of  low  origin,  but  the  [nvtender,  now  to  be 
introduced,  was  aristocratic  in  appearance, 
talented  and  furnished  with  a  plausible  stoiy  of 
hispast  life.  On  the  12th  of  April  1818,  a  young 
man  was  arrested  by  the  Austrian  police,  near 
Mantua,  for  styling  himself  Louis  Charles  de 
Bourbon.  He  declared  himself  French,  and 
said  he  was  travelling  for  his  education.  He 
would  reply  to  no  questions  but  desired  that  a 
communication,  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
emneror,  should  be  forwarded  at  once. 

From  this  communication,  and  other  docu- 
ments It  was  found  that  be  claimed  to  be  tlie 
legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  He 
was  at  once  sent  to  Milan  and  incarcerated. 
His  story  is  fully  detailed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,' ' 
written  and  published  by  himselt  at  Paris,  in 
1 83 1.  It  is  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
about  as  veracious  as  those  published  by  his 
contemporary  rival  claimants.  According  to  his 
account,  the  wife  of  his  jailor  Simon,  consented 
to  aid  his  escape,  bought  by  the  gold  of  the 
Duke  de  Conde,  who  had  sent  two  faithful 
emissaries,  the  Count  de  FrottS  and  Ojardias,  a 
pretended  physician,  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  rescu- 
ing the  royal  child.  The  name  of  Ojardias,  be 
it  remarked,  has  escaped  the  researches  of  all 
historians,  but  this  physician,  having  purchased 
the  co-operation  of  Madame  Simon,  and  con- 
tinued to  secure  to  himself  the  post  of  medical 
adviser  to  the  dauphin,  advised  diat  the  prince 
should  take  a  little  exercise,  and  proposed  a 
wooden  hocse  for  that  purpose. 

The  prison  ofi&cials,  who  were  in  league  with 
Ojardias,  gave  way  to  Madame  Simon,  and  had 
a  wooden  horse  manufactured,  large  enough  to 
contain  a  child  of  the  dauphin's  size.  Simon, 
who  was  annoyed  at  being  dismissed,  was 
speedily  talked  over  by  his  wife  to  aid  the  escape 
of  the  prince,  or  at  least  to  offer  no  obstacle  to 
it.  Simon  was  to  resign  his  guardianship  on  the 
19th  January  1794,  on  which  day  everything 
being  prepared,  and  Simon  »)ne  to  take  a  part- 
ing glass  with  the  prison  (wcials,  his  wife,  as 
was  her  daily  custom,  conducted  the  little  prince 
to  a  lower  room.  The  phy«cian  soon  appeared 
with  the  horse,  which  contained  in  its  interior  a 
dumb  child,  sufferii^  from  disease.  This  potK 
child,  who  was  dressed  exactly  like  the  dauphin, 
had  been  given  a  strong  narcotic,  and  was  con- 
sequently fast  asleep.  The  exercise  horse  was 
displayed  before  the  prison  officials,  but  nO' 
sooner  was  Ojardias  left  alone  with  the  dauphin, 
than  he  extricated  the  sleeping  mute,  deposited 
him  on  the  chair  recenUy  occupied  by  the 

firisooer,  and  rolled  the  little  Louis  in  a  bundle  of 
inen,  which  Madame  Simon  had  prepared  for 
their  departure.  The  doctor  very  politely  offered 
to  help  Madame  Simon  to  carry  aer  burden  down- 
stairs and  she,  with  apparent  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  allow  him  so  derp^tory  an  en^loy* 
ment.  The  bundle  was  depouted  in  a  cart  and 
at  onca  driven  off.  Simon,  in  vacating  his  poet' 
handed  over  the  rieeping  diild  to  the  new  jailors, 
land  its  identity  was  never  suspected.  Theys 
<lktened«eSiaM»'s  deduatiaB,  and:  aeitifioA' Q9t 
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his  affiadavit,  that  "the  voune  Capet  had  been 
remitted  to  tbem  in  good  nealt n." 

The  "  Memoirs  "  go  on  to  say  that  after  the 
dauphin  had  been  washed  he  was  put  to  bed, 
and  in  the  evening  aroused  and  placed  in  another 
wooden  horse,  but  this  time  of  life  size  and 
covered  with  skin,  so  that  when  harnessed  to  a 
cart  filled  with  straw,  between  two  real  horses, 
no  one  could  suspect  the  deception  ;  and  so  the 
little  Duke  of  Normandy  arrived  safety  in 
Belgium,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond6. 

He  afterwards  was  under  the  care  of  Geno^al 
Kleber,  who  passed  him  off  as  his  nephew,  and 
took  him  to  Egypt,  where  his  appearance  is  said 
to  have  strangely  disquieted  Bonaparte.  After 
several  changes  miichdid  not  evidence  any  great 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  he  was  dis- 
covered to  be  none  other  than  the  pretended 
Diike  of  Nonnandy,  and  he  had  to  fly  to  the 
United  States. 
'  Here  his  adventures  were  marvellous,  but  he 
wisely  suppressed  them  in  the  second  issue  of 
his  "  Memoirs.*'  According  to  his  story,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1815,  determined  to  re* 
claim  his  rights.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  at  once 
recognized  nim,  and  introduced  him  to  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  d'  An^ouMme ;  but  this  lady 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  the  repulsed 
brother  travelled  through  many  countries,  includ- 
ing England,  and  happening  to  visit  Italy  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 

We  hear  of  htm  from  Silvio  Pellico  in  his 
prison  records,  as  being  confined  in  the  same 
prison  with  himself,  and  as  their  respective  cells 
were  near,  they  contrived  to  make  each  other's 
acquaintance.  In  1825,  the  Austrians  released 
him  after  a  captivity  of  six  years  and  a  half. 
The  pretender  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
made  some  dupes,  and  in  the  following  year  re- 
entered France.  He  now  concealed  his  royalty 
under  the  name  of  Hubert,  and  appeared  in 
Paris,  in  1827,  as  Colonel  Gustave.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  in  which  he  asserts  himself  as  Louis 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sayj 
that  he  does  not  reclaim  the  throneof  hisfathers, 
but«nly  asks  an  asylum  for  his  head  in  which  he 
may  repose  without  peril,  in  a  country  which 
more  than  thirty  years  had  not  caused  him  to 
foivet.   To  this  he  received  no  reply. 

Meanwhile,  his  '*  Ro^al  Highness"  was  care- 
fully sought  for  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  though 
all  the  time  concealed  in  Paris.  By  utilizing  the 
anecdotes  he  was  able  to  pick  up  relating  to  the 
captivity  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple  and 
the  number  of  people  who  had  died,  as  he 
averred  under  suspicious  circumstances,  because 
able  to  testify  to  his  identity,  he  gathered  a 
faithful  band  of  believers.'  He  even  asserted  thit 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  knew  that  he  was  the 
veritable  dauphin,  and  that  when  warmly  remon- 
strated with  by  the  Dukede  Berry,  he  had  said  that 
this  recognition  had  become  impossible  as  it 
would  imperil  the  general  peace.  Within  a 
fortnight  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  assassinated. 

But  his  efforts  ^'ere  vain,  his  appeals  to  his 
supposed  sister,  the  Dnchess  d'  AngouMme, 
itmained  unnoticed,  and  in  August  1833,  bis 


hitherto  successlul  attempts  to  elude  the  viga- 
ance  of  the  police  proved  unavailing,  and  he- was 
arrested.  He  defended  his  case  with  mocb 
dignity,  but  the  court  while  acquitting  hiK  of 
roguery  and  conspiracy,  found  him  guil^  of 
sedition  and  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  yeam 
of  detention.  In  1835,  H6bert  contrived  to 
to  escape  firom  prison  and  to  get  out  of  France. 
For  some  time  he  contented  himself  with  nrpitt^ 
his  claims  and  re-issuing  revised  editions  mhu 
"  Memoirs,"  still  sustained  by  the  credulity  of 
his  dupes.  Under  the  general  amnes;^  he 
returned  to  France  in  1848,  hut  his  addresses  l» 
the  National  Assembly,  and  other  declaratiM 
received  00  attention. 

He  died  in  1855,  in  the  district  of  VUIefranche- 
sur-Saone,  and  was  interred  in  the  little  commnoe 
of  Gleyz6. 

A  later  nretender  died  in  Au|^st  1845*  Bis 
name  was  Naundarf.  He  practised  in  England 
as  a  spiritist,  and  contriwd  to  make  enough 
dupes  to  live  by.  He  left  two  children  Louis  sura 
Marie  Antoinette  de  Bourbon  who  a  few  years 
since  renewed  their  claims  to  the  accession  of  the 
French  throne. 

There  was  another  modem  pretender  'vrito 
■called  himself  "  Auguste  de  Bourbon."  His 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Augustus  Meeves  ;  he 
was  musical  and  some  of  our  very  elderiy 
readers  may  have  read  his  name  on  the  fneces  m 
music  brought  to  them  by  their  music  master. 
His  story  was  absurd  but  gained  some  degree  of 
credit.   He  died  in  1S59. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  FKEEZING, 


AMES  HUMPHREY,  a  Canadianfmner 
was  nearly  frozen  to  death  in  a  recent 
storm  when  driving  homeward  from 
Wallacetown  to  Aldborougb.    He  has 
since  given  this  description  of  his  experience 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  "  S.  Thomas  Times." 
When  he  felt  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  reios  with 
any  grip  he  determined  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
first  house  until  well  warmed .  His  tongue  became 
stiff,  then  his  arms,  sharp  chills  ran  down  his 
back,  and  finally  it  seemed  as  though  his  wfaote 
body  was  being  congealed,  causing  an  almost 
total  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  This  condi- 
tion of  extreme  stifFericg  and  despondency  speedily 
gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  grateful  warmth.  suflns> 
ing  the  system  and  causing  an  exhilarating*  f^ow. 
By  this  time  he  had  reached  a  house,  but  he  drove 
on  thinking  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared.  The 
sleigh,  instead  of  crawling  along  at  a  snail's  pace, 
appeared  to  glide  through  the  air  with  great 
swiftness,  and  the  horses  fairiy  flew  like  pigetms. 
A  sense  of  exultation  filled  the  farmer's  breast  as 
he  urged  the  horses  to  still  greater  speed,  and 
the  woods  on  each  side  were  passing  so  qutckly 
that  they  became  indistinguishable  black  Hoes. 
Then  the  sleigh  bells  sounded  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  the  chimes  disappeared  in  the  distance ;  the 
farmer  fell  gradually  into  a  delicious  slumbnv 
which  came  near  b«ng  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,  and  he  knew  no  more  until  bronglit  to 
life  under  a  vigorous  txeatment. 
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MAD   CAPERS   ON   THE  ALPS. 


By  Hahish  Dirk. 


[CONCLUDED.] 
XII. 

^RS.  DIMSDALE  had  a  morning  walk 
with  Gustav,  in  which  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  mountaineering. 
She  wished  to  know  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  he  told  her  exactly  what 
he  had  said  to  her  daughter  about  it.  The 
anzions  mother  was  much  pleased  at  having 
found  so  e£Fective  a  coadjutor,  for  she  had  per- 
cdved  the  existence  of  an  influence  over  Daisy 
on  the  part  of  the  young  baron.  He  opened  his 
heart  to  her,  and  told  her  that  the  only  happiness 
which  the  world  possessed  for  him,  would  con- 
sist in  obtaining  her  daughter's  hand.  She  said 
that  she  could  not  give  an  answer  for  Daisy, 
whom  she  left  entirely  free,  but  that  she  would 
speak  to  her  about  it. 

In  the  afternoon,  Gustav  called  at  Mrs.  pirns- 
dale's  rooms,  where  Daisy  was  again  alone.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  shake  hers,  and  she  burst 
into  tears,  taking  his  hand  and  pressini^  it. 

"Are  you  still  distressed  about  giving  up 
Al^oe  climbing  7*'  he  asked. 
"  Not  in  the  least."  she  replied. 
••Then  why  those  tears  ?  " 
"Tears,*"  she  rejoined,  "maybe  called  forth 
by  happiness  as  well  as  by  sorrow,  of  both'  of 
which  feelings  they  are  the  strongest  expres- 
sion." 

"  May  I  ask  to  which  of  them  they  testify  at 
present?" 

"  X  have  nothing  to  grieve  me  now.   For  the 
fiitnre  I  cannot  tell." 
"  I  can  tell." 

"  Do  then.    Shall  I  be  grieved  in  future  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  for  who  could  ever  be  heartless  enough 
to  make  you  unhappy,  who  are  made  to  give 
happiness  yourself? 

**  Ah,  perhaps  not,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

"Tiie  uct  is  even  now  its  own  sufficient  proof," 
h«  replied  quickly. 

"  How  so  ?  Explain." 

"  I  studied  philosophy  at  Oxford,"  he  said, 
assuming  an  air  of  mock  gravity,  "and  to 
demonstrate  my  proposition  I  might  quote 
Hegel's  almost  incomprehensible  theory  of 
identity,  but  I  fear  that  his  nauseous  phraseology 
might  disgust  you  instead  of  convincing  you." 

*•  Prove  it,  then,  without  Hegel." 

"  Well,  here  goes.  Three  men  are  travelling 
with  your  mother,  and  they  would  all  stake  their 
existence  on  the  chance  of  your  giving  happiness. 
Therefore,  if  such  young  and  unsophisticated 
entities,  as  Major  Stubbs,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  my 
nmrorthy  self,  are  ready  to  run  the  risk,  it  ts  but 
fur  to  conclude  that  at  least  the  power  of  giving 
happiness  exists  in  you." 

Daisy  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  hearty  laughter, 
which  brought  her  mother  from  the  next  room 
vitfi  snuUing  salts  to  relieve  hysterics. 


"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  she  asked.   "  TeU 

me  the  joke." 

"Oh,  mamma.  Baron  von  Weisseoburg  is  so 
fiinny.  He  says  that  Major  Stubbs  is  young  and 
unsophisticated . ' ' 

The  other  two  gentlemen  then  entered  the 
room.  Mr.  Fletcher  expressed  great  delight  at 
seeing  Daisy  look  so  much  better. 

"  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  move  about," 
he  said,  "^nd  I  can  show  you  a  curious  place 
with  an  interesting  histoiy  on  the  road  to 
Bern." 

"You  should  let  me  take  you  aloog  the  Lake 
of  Thua  in  my  steam  launch,"  proposed  Gustav. 
"  It  does  not  always  blow  so  hard  as  it  did  last 
time.  And  then  we  might  visit  Mr.  Fletcher's 
curious  place  on  the  road  to  Bern." 

"Ithmk,  Daisy,"  said  her  mother,  "that  it 
would  do  von  good,  and  if  so,  we  might  proceed 
homewards  from  Bern." 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  me  go  so  far  with  you, 
Mrs.  Dimsdale,''  said  Gustav,  "that  I  may  be 
sure  of  Miss  Dimedale  being  able  to  leave 
Switzerland  '  * 

"  I  am  more  fortunate  than  you,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Fletcher,  "  having  obtained  permission  UV 
travel  with  Mrs.  Dimsdale  all  the  way  home." 

"And  I,"  said  Major  Stubbs,  "must  stairt 
from  here  to  the  Riviera,  where  I  have  promised 
to  meet  some  friends  next  week." 

He  did  not  say  that  his  Mends  on  the  Riviera 
were  the  croupiers  of  the  gaming  tables  on  Monte 
Carlo. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  please  yourselves,"  said 
Mrs.  Dimsdale.  ' '  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  the 
companionship  of  any  of  you,  who  can  make  it 
convenient." 

The  preparations  were  promptly  completed,, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Major  Stubbs,  who 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them  all,  they  em- 
barked in  the  steam  launch  at  Darligen.  They 
found  it  veiy  comfortable,  as  they  coasted  round 
the  lake,  touching  at  every  place  that  looked 
pretty,  and  there  were  many  such.  Daisy  often 
left  her  sofa  in  the  cabin  to  recline  on  pillows  in 
the  well  at  the  stern,  and  even  to  go  on  shore 
more  than  once,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  Mr.. 
Fletcher  and  Gustav,  while  her  mother  and  -aunt 
followed  with  wraps  for  her  if  she  should  require- 
them.  Thus  they  steamed  along  within  a  few 
yards  of  grassy  dells  and  rocky  heights,  with 
villas  imbedded  in  woods,  vineyards  and  gardens^ 
till  they  reached  Thun,  where  they  hired  car> 
riages  to  take  them  by  the  lovely  Sindenthal  to 
Bern. 

Near  the  village  of  Krauchthal,  below  thu 
lofty  Bantiger,  they  came  to  the  ancient  castle  of 
Thorberg,  now  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  the 
Chartreux.  Lunch  was  spread  among  the  trees, 
and  they  sat  down  to  it  wi',h  unusual  alacrity  ; 
Daisy  having  herself  recovered,  and  inspired  in 
the  others,  a  cordial  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  with  her  returning  health. 

'-Now  for  the  story,  Mr  Fletcher,"  she  said. 
"  This  is  the  curious  place,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Precisely,"  he  replied  with  his  accustomed 
positivity.  "When  the  convent  of  Franbrunnen^ 
not  £ar  from  here,  was  plundered  by  the  invading 
French  army  of  Enguerraud  de  Coud,  two  sister . 
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Agnes  and  Blaoche  von  Waldenburg-,  the  one 
^Iread^  a  nun,  and  the  other  destined  to  take 
the  veil,  were  saved  1^  an  old  gardener,  who 
concealed  them  in  a  lawe  grotto  on  the  moun- 
tain above  us.  The  castle  was  then  the  seat 
Baron  Peter  von  Thorberg,  the  most  cruel  and 
unprincipledfeudalchiefin  the  whole  country.  The 
sisters  hoped  to  escape  his  notice  by  never 
leaving  their  cavern,  and  receiving  in  it  only 
the  gardener  every  second  day,  who  brought 
them  provisions  from  the  village  of  Virauchthal. 

"AyouD^  hunter  fell  from  the  rock  over  the 
grotto  one  day,  and  the  sisters  laid  him  on  a 
bed  of  dry  leaves,  where  he  remained  ten  days 
under  tbeir  care.  The  injuries,  received  by  him, 
were  cured  by  them,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
return  to  the  village,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
lived,  they  made  him  promise  to  tell  no  one  of 
their  place  of  refuge,  and  especially  not  to  let 
the  dreaded  Baron  Peter  know  it.  The  hunter 
was  that  baron  himself,  and  he  had  triSed  with 
the  affections  of  Blanche,  who  had  become 
deeply  attached  to  him.  In  his  absence  she 
pined  away.  The  gardener,  meeting  the  baron, 
whom  he  knew  only  as  a  hunter,  told  him  that 
^e  was  dying.  He  went  to  the  grotto,  and 
found  tiiere  a  priest,  who  had  been  brought 
Agnes  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the 
-church  to  her  sister.  What  passed  in  the 
baron's  mind  can  be  judged  only  by  the  sequel. 
On  hearing  from  the  priest  that  Blanche  was  of 
the  noble  family  of  Waldenburg,  he  insisted  on 
the  marriage  ceremony  between  them  being  per- 
formed by  him  at  once.  In  a  short  hour  she 
died,  expressing  perfect  happiness.  She  was 
buried  close  to  the  cave.  He  went  to  Bern,  and 
endowed  a  monastery  of  Chartreux  with  his 
castle  and  all  his  lands.  He  then  had  a  monu- 
ment built  over  the  grave  of  Blanche,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  hermit  in  the  grotto. 
Agnes  returned  to  the  convent  of  Franbrunnen." 

When  the  tale  had  been  duly  praised,  Gustav 
said  that  he  could  tell  them  one  of  his  own 
family,  which  had  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  bath-house  near  his  castle. 

Daisy  answered  that  she  would  like  to  tell  it. 
and,  to  his  great  surprise,  she  related  the  story  of 
Ursula,  with  comical  embellishments.  The  girl 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  river,  and  Gervais  had 
jumped  after  her,  but  the  water  was  not  deep, 
and  he  waded  out  with  her  on  his  back  to  a  hut, 
where  she  lived  ever  afterwards  with  her  face 
smeared  with  clay,  drinking  mineral  waters,  and 
«uring  her  old  father  of  the  gout,  whidi  has  ever 
since  been  hereditary  in  the  family,  attacking 
sometimes  the  feet  and'  sometimes  the  head,  as 
it  does  in  the  present  generation  under  the  form 
of  watermanic  mania. 

Mr.  Fletcher  saw  no  fun  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
People  should  not  take  such  unwarranted  liber- 
ties with  history.  But  Gustav  declared  that  he 
was  glad  to  hear  a  family  tradition  of  his  so 
much  improved,  and  that  he  would  in  future 
adopt  this  new  version  of  it.  In  high  spirits, 
Daisy  hurried  her  mother  and  aunt  to  their 
carriage,  requesting  Gustav  to  escort  then,  while 
1^  would  go  with  the  "  canny  Scot "  to  bry  and 
«Dol  him  down.  Th^  drove  on  to  Bern,  and 
to»k  TomM  in-  th*  best  Iiotd^  to  let  Daisy  cbm  a 


few  days  before  again  trying  her  strength  by  At 
homeward  journey. 

Gustav  went  early  next  day  to  Mrs.  Dimidale's 
rooms  in  the  hope  of  having  a  decisive  interriew 
with  Daisy,  but  he  was  told  that  she  had  been 
made  to  stay  the  whole  day  reclining  on  her 
back,  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to  dine  at 
the  table-d'Mie  as  she  wished. 

After  dinner  there  was  music  in  the  saloon,  ind 
Daisy,  who  declared  that  she  felt  quite  well,  fioos 
played  a  piece  with  abundant  taste  and  execu- 
tion. She  asked  Gustav  if  he  liked  that  of 
composition. 

"  It  is  Rubinstein's,"  he  replied,  "and  I  tan 
never  heard  him  done  more  justice  to." 

"  Do  you  play  yourself  ?  "  she  inquired,  Titha 
slight  bow  to  acknowledge  the  compliment. 

"  Very  little,"  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  sing?" 

"  Still  less." 

"  Will  you  let  us  judge  for  ourselves  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Dimsdale. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish,"  said  he,  sitting  dswn 
to  the  piano. 

He  had  a  charming  tenor  voice,  but  it  did  not 
show  much  cultivation.  He  sang  a  Scotdi  son^ 
with  feeling  and  expression. 

"Thank you,"  said  Mrs.  Dimsdale.  *'Bst 
is  Scotch,  and  you  sang  it  as  Mr.  Fletcher  would." 

"  If  he  could  sing."  added  the  Scotchman. 

'*  Did  he  ever  try  ?  "  oskcd  Daisy. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "1  am  not  looking  ont 
for  a  young  duchess  like  Major  Stubbs." 

"  Well,  Daisy,"  said  her  mother,  "  try  your- 
self." 

To  Gustav's  surprise  and  delight,  a  doriouf 
mezzo  soprano  voice,  both  powerful  and  sMef> 
burst  forth,  when  the  young  lady  sat  down  W 
sing  an  Irish  melody  of  Moore's.    It  had  evi- 
dently gone  through  a  course  of  first-rate  tun- 
ing, and  she  wafi  also  a  very  accomplished  musi- 
cian.   Gustav  drew  a  chair  near  ner  when  Ae 
had  finished  it,  and  asked  if  she  knew  the  fon»QS 
duet  of  Mendelsohn,   "Das  ist  der  tag  dts 
Herrn."    She  at  once  began  playing  the  pe* 
lude  to  it.  and  their  voices  blended  with  penert 
harmony  in  the  execution  of  that  noble  work  of 
inspiration.   They  were  both  gifted  withuii"" 
tense  love  for  the  refined  and  elevating  art» 
music,  which  is  the  most  eloquent  language  n 
the  soul  when  it  cannot  e]q>res8  itself  in  «(»]d5. 
Giving  out  sounds,  varied  as  the  intermiDgling 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  it  alwasrs  adds  a  li^ 
blue  to  the  coldest  grey  sky.   Gustav  spoke  wim 
rhetoric  of  a  mountain  nature  not   yet  &»» 
down  by  the  attrition  of  conventional  society- 
Daisy  listened  with  that  air  of  hanging  on  the 
words  which  met  the  ear,  as  if  she  knew  that  an 
all-important  communication  was  on  the  p<HOt 
of  being  made.     There  appeared  in  her  atti- 
tude, as  she  leant  towards  the  noble  Swiss,  like 
that  of  the  leai  ing  tower  of  Pisa,  a  conscioua 
steadiness  of  equilibrium,  consisting  of  a  para- 
gon of  gracefulness.    She  possessed  too  the 
speakable  charm,  not  only  of  abstract  beaa^of 
feature,  but  also  of  unaffected  pari(|r  of  obi 
which  shone  forth  in  every  gbinee.    Such  p** 
fiectioB  of  both  form  and  face  is  the  a»Mt  pew*" 
ful  of  human  infltttncesi  and  ife  -has.no  twiail*" 
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powe  when,  as  in  this  case,  all  admirable  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  are  there  to  enchaope  it. 
Gostav  was  completely  enthralled  by  it. 


rassment. 

"  May  I  hope,  then,  my  living  on  the  Alps  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  happiness,  which  I 
soUdted  from  her  ? 

"She  said  that  she  never  would  trust  me  to 
aj^ooe  who  would  let  me  ascend  lofty  moun- 
tains." 

I  wish  to  ask  you  now,  if  you  would  ever 
trust  yourself  to  any  one  who  would  not  let  you 

do  so." 

"  That  would  depend  on  who  it  is." 
"1  allude  to  myself." 

"Do  you  really  think  of  encumbering  yourself 
vith  so  sickly  a  burden  ?  "  she  muttered  scarcely 
above  her  breath. 

"If  you  are  not  in  good  health,"  he  replied 
in  accents  of  impulsive  affection,  "it  would 
only  be  a  reason  for  my  taking  more  care  of 
you." 

"  I  feel  deeply  touched."  ^e  said,  looking 
down,  "  by  the  kmdness  of  your  sympathy  for  me 
as  an  invalid." 

"  Not  only  as  an  invalid,  but  in  every  possible 
way,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  think,  moreover,  that  I 
may  find  you  quite  restored  to  health,  when  I  go 
to  Ireland  in  a  month,  which  your  mother  will  not 
object  to  now,  if  you  do  not.  But  is  the  question 
of  mountaineering  quite  disposed  of  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  convinced,"  she  said  in  a  deter- 
mined manner,  "  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
undergo  such  violent  exercise  as  climbing  high 
mountains,  with  danger  possibly  to  life,  and 
almost  certainly  to  health,  without  doing  any 
good  to  others,  and  serviitg  only  puerile  feeling^ 
of  ailly  vanity  and  unworthy  pride." 

'*  Then  are  we  entirely  agreed  in  all  things," 
be  replied,  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  she 
put  hers  in  it,  while  a  meaning  look  was  ex- 
changed. 

Next  morning,  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  with  her 
daugbterand  sister,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
were  wending  their  way  to  their  homes  in  the 
north,  after  cordial  leave-takings  from  Gustav, 
and  hopes  of  their  soon  seeing  him  again. 

"  Say  that  you  aie  mine,"  he  bad  whispered 
to  Daisy,  when  shaking  hands  with  her  for  the 
last  time. 

"  Yours,  ever  yours  !  "  had  been  the  faiotly- 
breatfaed  words  which  had  reached  his  ear  m 


reply. 
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"Mary,**  said  he,  gazing  into  her  bright 
eyes,  "  can  you  tell  me  why  you  are  like  the 
weather?"  "Give  it  up,"  said  Mary.  "Be- 
cause," said  Charley,  "  yon  are  so  changeable." 
'*Vei7  good,"  said  Mary;  ^but  can  you  tell 
me,  Charley,  why  you  are  not  like  the  weather?" 
Charley  having  failed  to  guess,  she  added, 
"  because  the  paper  here  says  the  weather  is: 
amng  to  clear  off/'  Charley  looked  serious,  and 
E^an  searching  for  hiaiiat. 


THE  READING  WANT. 


OST  people  sead  what  th^  like,  and 
that  which  they  like  they  take  care 
to  have  if  Uiey  can  get  it.  It  is  no 
use  discussing  here  what  people 
ougM  to  want ;  the  question  \v, 
what  people  do  want.  Different  ages,  dil^«nt 
states  of  society,  produce  wants.  We  do  not 
deepen  the  question  by  asking  why.  We  take  it 
as  we  see  it — people  have  their  wants ;  and  such 
requirements  vaiy  according  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  people  live.  Now,  one 
of  the  treats  of  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly 
JUtion  ;  t^es  of  exciting  trials,  or  the  struggies 
of  successful  schemings,  or  the  troubles  of  dis- 
appointed love.  The  non-CathoUc  press  teems 
wau  this  sort  of  thing.  To  produce  the  thing  is 
to  them  to  make  a  fortune.  If  it  were  not  wanted 
it  would  not  be.  Wbi^  one  persm  has  another 
will  have.  If  No.  \  in  Sensation-square  cannot 
live  without  this  food,  then  No.  a,  though  a 
Catholic,  will  have  it  also,  for  they  are  human 
beings,  engaged  in  the  same  wartire  as  to  daily 
bread,  and  wanting  the  same  relaxation. 

Relaxation,  That  word  contains  a  world  of 
instruction.  The  sort  of  life  people  lead  requires 
it ;  and  have  it  they  will— almost  they  must. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
Catholics  prefer  injurioas  reading,  but  every  one 
tuiows  how  much  that  is  injurious  is  written  in  a 
"  readable  "  manner.  There  is  no  one  to  blame 
in  the  matter ;  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  to 
praise.  It  is  all  through  a  contest  between  the 
many  who  are  not  Catholics,  and  the  few  who 
are.  The  non-Catholic  writer  possibly  rarely 
thinks  of  the  soul  of  his  reader.  His  ob|ect, 
more  or  less,  is  to  amuse,  entertain,  instruct,  or 
any  other  motive.  To  some  words  are  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  are  read  to  be  fo^;otteo. 
That  is  the  true  end  of  fiction :  the  amusement 
of  the  moment ;  the  rest  of  the  hour,  to  a  mind 
so  habituated  to  work  that  work  it  musi,  so  it 
works  through  a  thing  that  is  not  intended  to  be 
remembered,  and  gets  repose ;  if,  by  happy 
chances,  it  gets  good,  all  the  better.  But  I  do 
not  go  to  a  dinner-party  to  improve  my  mind,  but 
to  amuse  it.  So  I  read  a  novel  for  the  rest  and 
refreshment  of  the  hour,  and  for  nothing  else. 
Here  there  was  a  want,  and  our  Catholic  maga- 
zines have  now,  to  some  extent,  supplied  it. 
Anothw  want  which  all  Catholics  have  is 
politics.  Every  Catholic  man,  of  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  is  a  politician  of  course. 
But  the  most  ignorant  is  a  politician  up  to  a 
cettain  mark.  Every  Catholic,  for  instance, 
knows  how  to  vote  for  the  member  of  Parliament 
who  will  see  justice  done  to  Catholics,  and  get  us 
freedom  in  the  best  sens^-frecdom  for  the  religion^ 
of  their  fathers— freedom  as  secured  voting- 
for  denominational  candidates  when  the  consti- 
tuencies are  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  State 
education.  Sopoliticsand  amusements  are  wants; 
and  then  news  is  a  want.  We  Catholics  have 
brother  Catholics  all  over  the  worid,  and  in  Rome 
we  have  the  Pope.  Of  course,  news  of  all  sorts 
ftvn  all  countntts  has  a  mcjal  interest  for  us. 
Then  home  news  and  goooi  "'atliclM',*"iiiittea 
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by  people  whose  work  is  to  watch  events  and  to 
speak  in  time,  either  to  warn  or  to  encourage— 
lioth  form  wants  which  it  is  wise  to  tiy  and 
satisfy — as  is  being  done. 

Now  to  get  all  this  suitable  reading*  we  must 
buy  it.  Then  the  money  question  has  to  be  con* 
sidered. 

The  expense  of  producing  any  article,  whether 
a  pockethandkercbief,  a  piece  of  silk,  or  a 
printed  periodical,  is  repaid,  not  by  the  sale  of 
one  or  of  one  hundred,  but  by  the  sale  of  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands.  That  is  the  pro- 
ducer's side  of  the  story.  The  consumers— 
your  side,  dear  reader— is  expressed  thus:  "Such 
are  ray  wants,  I  acknowledge.  Where  can  I 
satisfy  them  cheap  ?  What  shall  X  buy  ?  How 
much  will  it  cost  ? 

If  roy  reader  has  asked  those  questions,  he  is 
wise ;  but  if  he  has  never  tbou^t  of  them,  I 
must  speak  plainly — yet  asking  him  to  excuse  it; 
but  it  IS  plain  he  is  very  silly  or  thoughtless. 

What  you  may  buy  must  depend  on  the  length 
of  your  purse.  You  may  buy  every  month  half  a 
dozen  of  the  shilling  ma^zines.  You  may  take  in 
a  novel  every  week  in  sixpenny  numbers.  You 
may  provide  yourself  with  any  iniquity  you  please 
if  your  purse  and  your  conscience  are  equally 
easy ;  read  it  at  bxeale£ftst»  and  light  the  kitchen 
fire  with  it  next  morning.  Yon  may  even  take  in 
guarterfy  publications  at  twenty-four  shillings  a 
year. .  There  is  no  end  to  the  things  you  may 
buy.  But  perhaps  you  are  smiling  ab^ady.  I 
think  I  can  hear  you  say :  "  How  can  I  afford  to 
spend  twenty  pounds  a  year  on  printed  papers?" 
or  "  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
sit  acd  read  my  eyes  blind  ?  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  so  wasteful  as  to  light  fires  with  a  paper  that 
costs  a  penny,  twopence,  or  even  more,  a  sheet  ?" 

No ;  1  do  not  suppose  any  evil  whatever  of 
you.  I  believe  and  knowthat  you  want  "News  " 
— that  is,  politics,  articles  on  topics  of  the  day. 
on  current  literature,  common-sense  fiction,  high 

Erinciples  expressed,  and  with  all,  true  laith.  I 
etieve,  too,  that  at  the  present  time  all  this  we 
are  findin?  in  our  own  Catholic  weeklv  news- 
papers and  magazines.  It  is,  in  foct,  oecause 
people  want  to  read  the  same  facts  in  so  many 
different  papers  that  so  little  knowledge  is 
gleaned  by  those  who  read  only  in  theit  spare 
moments.  A  newspaper,  well  worked  and  judi- 
ciously edited,  will  supply  all  that  most  busy 
people  want  to  read  of  facts,  and  one  can  now 
be  selected  from  those  issued  by  the  Catholic 
press  at  prices  that  people  who  can  read  at  all 
can  afford  to  give. 

Of  our  magazines  the  same  can  be  said— they 
must  be  cheap  and  good.  Goodness  and  cheap- 
ness can  only  be  united  on  one  condition— a  great 
sale.  If  people  like  a  paper  or  a  magazine,  let 
them  make  it  their  business  to  support  it.  With 
combined  support  one  or  the  other  cannot  £ail, 
and  must  pronwr;  therefore  every  Catholic 
household  should  have  its  own  weekly  paper  and 
magazine,  and  these  should  be  consistently  sup- 
ported because  of  their  representative  character, 
their  capabilities  of  development  and  of  in- 
creased usefulness,  and  from  a  feeling  of  duty  in 
direct  ud  of  representative  organs  of  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  opinions. 


As  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Birmingham  says 
in  his  present  Lenten  pastoral,  "Amooesttbe 
evil  things  against  which  the  Cimstian  us  to 
guard  himselT,  and  against  which  the  Catholic 
father  and  mother  have  to  guard  their  famiW  in 
these  unbelieving  days,  there  is  none  more  dan- 

ferous,  none  more  soul-destroying,  than  the 
ood  of  bad  books  that  is  constantly  pooriog  out 
of  the  press  into  the  hands  of  the  peojde.  Solll^ 
times  these  insidious  productions  come  in  the 
shape  of  lectures,  sometimes  in  the  shape  d 
stones,  or  of  novels,  sometimes  even  in  the  shape 
•f  sermons,  sometimes  as  collections  of  jokes  or 
anecdotes,  sometimes  as  songs  and  poetry.  Tft 
their  object  in  the  main  is  to  destroy  religion,  tn 
defile  the  soul  with  impurity,  to  ml  the  best 
with  pride  and  the  spirit  with  independence,  aod 
to  awaken  the  insolence  of  the  pasuons." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TOBACCO 
ON  LITERARY  MEN. 


|SK9HE  Abbe  Moigno  gives  an  interesting 
Iff^A  record  of  bis  experiences  among  lite- 
HjJJ  rary  men.  The  letter  appearing  is 
his  paper,  "  Les  Mondes,'^  states  that 
he  has  published  150  volumes,  small  and  great; 
that  he  scarcely  ever  leaves  his  work-tabk,  anl 
never  takes  walking  exercise ;  yet  he  never  lias  1 
trace  of  headache  or  brain  weariness. 

Snuff-taking  he  sometimes  practised,  but  k 
vigorously  condemns  it.  He  has  learned  tireln 
foreign  languages  by  a  method  of  his  ovn,  and 
with  regard  to  hts  acquirements  in  philolc^''''' 
chronology  he  says :  "  I  was  one  of  the  n»st 
extraordinary  personalities  of  my  X\wit, 
Francois  Arago  sometimes  laughingly  threaWued 
to  have  me  burnt  as  a  sorcerer."  On  one  oca- 
sion,  when  in  Munich  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
spending  his  evenings  with  Bavarian  savant), 
who  each  smoked  four  or  five  cigars  aod  dtank 
two  or  three  pots  of  beer  daily — Steinheil,  the 
most  illustrious,  boasted  of  smoking  6,000  cigan 
a  year— the  Abbe  came  to  smoke  three  or  lotf 
cigars  a  day.  He  had  also  anew  taken  to  sam 
so  that  when  preparing  his  calculus  of  variation^ 
a  very  difficult  mathematical  work,  he  mnw 
empty  his  snuff-box,  which  held  twenty-fi« 
grammes,  in  a  day.  But  one  day  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  painfully  unable  to  recall 
the  meaning  of  foreign  words  or  to  remember 
dates  with  which  he  had  been  familiar." 

Thereupon  he  formed  a  heroic  resolution,  aod 
since  August3 1 , 1 863,  when  he  smoked  three  cigars 
and  took  twenty-five  centimes'  worth  of  snuff,  he 
has,  up  to  the  25th  of  June,  1 touched  neither- 
This  was  for  him  a  complete  resurrection,  not 
only  of  memory,  but  of  general  health  and  we^- 
being ;  he  has  had  indefinite  capacity  of  wor''' 
unconscious  digestion,  perfect  assimilation  « 
food.  For  the  rest,  he  mentions  that  he  takes  a 
small  cup  of  blaok  coffee  in  the  morning 
when  all  but  two  or  three  spoonfuls  has  beeo 
drunk  he  adds  a  small  spoonful  of  brandy  or  other 
alcoholic  liquor.  This  is  his  ration  of  sttmulact^' 
He  goes  to  oed  about  nine,  and  rises  at  five,  m 
of  vigour.  The  Abbe  is  over  eighty. 
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LORD  DACRE    OF    GILSLAND : 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

Bt  miss  STEWART. 
Author  of  *'  Cloisier  Legends,**  tie.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXX.—{Conftnued.) 

[hat  wretched  womati/'  said  Lord 
Leicester,  "  whom  I  indeed  found 
dead  in  the  house  ftom  which  thou 
wast  taken  by  the  hated  Dacre, 
merited  not  uiy  pity,  Gertrude: 
focaO  her  wish  was  to  see  humbled  in  thee  the 
pride  of  her  brother." 

''  'Tis  meet  that  Dacre  should  have  thy  hate," 
said  Gertrude,  "and  name  not  thou  the  sins  of 
£o|dirasia  in  anion  with  thine  own;  fye  lo, 
tbongfa  black  as  the  raven,  they  shall  become  in 
cotnpirison  more  white  than  snow !  Oh,  man, 
if  tium  wouldst  show  me  any  mercy,  now  leave 
me  to  myself!" 

"Gertrude,"  said  the  earl,  a»in  relenting, 
"meetest,  have  mercy  on  thyselll  Oh,  think, 
dmild  the  brutal  Bowes  retract,  should  he  spare 
thee  far  awhile,  bethink  thee  thou  art  yet  in  the 
pover  of  Elizabeth.  Oh,  you  know  not  the  ia- 
^iv^  o(  her  malice :  she  who  inflicts  all  cruelty 
andimnstice,  because  she  is  secure  from  punish- 
neat'' 

"OIi,fool!"  answered  Gertrude,  "and  does 
ue  (kink  herself  secure  ?  The  time  shall  be  for 
'KTi  inond  lord,  and  do  thou  beware  cf  it  thyself ; 
tfuttiaie  «hen  the  world.  Cor  which  all  has  been 
njted,  Shan  melt  like  the  mists  of  the  morning, 
^wa  the  toys  for  which  the  soul  has  been  bar- 
tned  shall  be  snatched  from  their  possessor's 
pup.  Let  Slizabedi  find  a  spell  for  unmoralitr, 
then  only  think  herself  secure  I  But  death, 
she  dismisses  from  ber  thoughts,  shall 
udecd  come  upon  her,  like  a  thief  in  the  ulent 
nijht." 

pace  more  did  Lord  Leicester  turn  ere  he  quit- 
ted the  dungeon. 

"  Geitrude  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  let 
^  not  part  with  thy  curse  upon  my  head,  for- 
^eae  unhappy  girl,  fiormy  sharein  Uiywretched 

"Alas!"  replied  Gertrude,  "what  avails  my 
^fSiveness,  rather  bend  to  thy  God,  and  ask 
^■spardonforthe  many  evils  thou  hast  wrought; 
yet  nine  can  avail  thee  believe  that  it  is  Des- 
™*ea.  Wen  do  I  know  that  my  dwelling  is  in 
toe  shadow  of  death,  and  in  peace  would  I  part 
«ven  from  thee." 
"  Is  there  no  question  yoo  would  ask  of  me, 
« ■5'^* ;  no  message  which  I  can  convey  ? ' ' 
"  Ves,  my  blessing  to  my  cousin,  to  my  gentle 
Lucy,  should  she  cross  thy  path ;  and  oh  tell  me 
tnily  how  it  fares  with  the  royal  Mary." 

"The  shadow  of  death,  Gertrude,  darkens  on 
nwbrow  as  on  thine  own." 
''  Alas,  she  is  murdered!  "  said  Gertrude. 
"  were  well,"  retorted  the  earl,  "  if  she  had 


died  before,  ere  so  many  of  the  jroung  and  fait 
were  implicated  in  her  doom.  Gertrude,  fare- 
well !  If  I  stay  any  longer  I  shall  destroy  myself, 
by  compelling  thee  to  fly." 

With  these  words.  Lord  Leicester  took  the 
lamp,  and  once  more  was  Gertrude  left  to  the 
solitude  and  darkness  of  her  dungeon. 

HaVing  thus  £tuled  in  all  his  oesig^os  upon  the 
maiden's  liberfy,  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the 
Eari  ai  L^ester  speedily  departed,  and  he  be- 
came suddenly  anxious  to  appease  the  queen, 
whose  anger  he  knew  well  would  be  excited  by 
his  hanng,  without  her  knowledge,  presumed  to 
journey  into  the  North.  From  the  dungeon  then 
of  Gertrude  he  proceeded  to  a  magnificent 
chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  blazms;  with 
tapers,  and  a  cheerful  fire,  a  contrast  to  the  cell 
of  the  poor  captive  whom  he  had  left.  Here* 
were  seated  Lord  Hunsdon  and  Sir  George 
Bowes,  with  Lord  Scrope,  the  Governor  of  toe 
Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Marches.  Lord 
Morden  too  was  there,  and  some  warmth  of  dis- 
pute was  evident  at  the  moment  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  entered.  He  quickly  discovered  the 
cause— Lord  Morden  had  prayed  that  the  maiden 
might  be  spared,  wUlehe  nastened  to  London  to 
solicit  Cor  her  the  pardon  of  the  queen,  whom  he 
contended  would  be  but  ill  pleased,  if  herofiBcers, 
without  her  especial  warrant,  sacrificed  the  life 
of  a  person  who  had  once  saved  her  own. 

Sir  George  Bowes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  brutality  of  whose  temper  had  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  sustained 
at  Barnard  Castle,  was  vehement  that  she  should 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  or  at  least  that  the 
instructions  which  he  had  received  from  Cecil 
should  be  enforced  with  regard  to  this  maiden, 
and  that  she  should  be  compelled,  by  lack  of 
food,  to  yield  up  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  she  knew  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion. 

Lord  Hunsdon,  iriiose  unpolished  manners  were 
accompanied  by  a  heart  too  kind  and  honest  for 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  was  equally  warm  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Morden ;  and  Lord  Scrope, 
though  his  feelings  inclined  him  against  the 
measure  proposed  by  Sir  Geofge,  yet  hesitated  to 
take  part  with  Lord  Hunsdon,  remembering  how 
Elizabeth  had  lately  reproached  Sussex  with 
slackness  in  her  service,  and  that  she  had  even 
written  to  him  a  letter  full  of  reproaches,  because 
immediately  on  the  retreat  of  the  earls  he  had 
not  exercised  with  greater  rigour  the  barbarities 
of  martial  law.  Her  grace  bad  indeed  no  great 
reason  to  make  these  comjdaints  to  her  lieu- 
tenant, who  had,  to  a  common  apprehension,  ex- 
ercised his  authoritv  without  any  of  that  weak 
mercy  which  so  much  offended  her.  Both  befbre 
and  alter  the  attempt  of  Lord  Dacre,  all  who  had 
friUen  into  the  hands  «ther  of  Sussex  or  Bowes 
had  been  treated  with  an  unexampled  barbarity. 
The  gibbet  had  indeed  been  erected  on  almost 
every  rood  of  land.  In  the  county  of  Durham 
alone  more  than  three  hundred  individuals  suS* 
fered  death ;  nor  was  there  between  Newcastle 
and  Whetherby  a  district  of  more  than  sixty 
mites  in  length  and  forty  miles  in  breath,  a  town 
or  village  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  expire  on  the  gallows.   It  was  the  horrible 
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advice  of  Burleigh  that  a  few  inhabitants  of  each 
township  should  be  apprehended,  and  compelled, 
by  imprisonment  and  want  of  food,  to  discover 
the  names  of  such  neighbours  as  had  joined  the 
rebels.  Of  his  intended  victims,  Susse:!  wrote  to 
Cecil — "  The  number  whereof  is  yet  uncertain, 
for  that  I  know  not  the  number  of  the  townes,  but  I 
pesse  that  it  will  not  be  under  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred, at  the  least,  that  shal  be  exequted  of  the 
comon  sorte,  besides  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
fielde." 

While  these  cruelties  were  exercised  upon 
the  meaner  prisoners,  those  of  a  superior  rank 
were  reserved  for  forfeiture  and  attainder,  and 
their  property  was  bestowed  upon  the  parasites 
of  the  i^ueen.  Pilkington,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, writing  to  solicit  grace  from  Elizabeth  for 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  his  diocese,  ob- 
serves— "The  number  of  offenders  is  so  grete 
that  fewe  innocent  shall  be  lefte  to  trie  the 
gfuiltie ;  and  if  the  forfeited  lands  be  bestowed  on 
such  as  be  strangers,  and  will  not  dwell  in  the 
cuntre,  the  people  shall  be  withoute  beads,  the 
cuntre  desert,  and  noe  number  of  freeholders  to 
doe  justice  by  juries  or  serve  in  the  wars." 

In  the  exercise  of  these  cruelties  Sir  George 
Bowes  was  especially  conspicuous  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  sentencing  a  man  named  Harris  to  be 
hanged  in  his  own  orchard,  he  brutally  observed 
that  the  best  fruit  a  tree  could  bear  was  a  dead 
traitor.  To  the  mercy  of  this  man  it  was  that 
the  innocent  Gertrude  was  chiefly  committed. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Morden  pleaded  with  a  kind 
of  frantic  eloquence  that  she  might  be  spared 
while  be  journeyed  to  London.  Too  keenly  did 
he  feel,  as  Lord  Leicester  had  told  Gertrude  her- 
self, that  it  was  he  who  had  delivered  her  to 
Elizabeth's  brutal  officer.  Now,  even  in  the  agony 
of  his  fears  For  her  life.  Lord  Morden  was  inclined 
to  condemn  the  measure  he  had  taken,  though 
the  only  one  which  would  have  sufficed  to  rescue 
.  the  maiden  from  Leicester ;  nor  had  he  thought 
on  taking  the  unhappy  young  prisoner  from  the 
eari  that  Lord  Hunsdon  woiud  have  placed  her 
in  the  power  of  Sir  George. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  warm  heart  «f  that 
nobleman  to  declare  that  he  had  not  done  ao,  could 
he  have  conceived  that  Sir  George  would  have 
,  desired  to  put  m  force  against  a  youthful  ai^ 
delicate  female  the  most  severe  rigour  of  the  law. 
Had  it  not  been  better,  thought  Lord  Morden, 
even  to  have  suffered  her  to  remain  in  the  power 
of  Leicester.  Some  fortunate  accident  might 
have  rescued  her  from  him,  but  nought  save 
Elizabeth's  own  voice  might  avail  to  preserve  her 
now. 

Lord  Leicester,  finding  what  was  the  subject  of 
discussion,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into 
the  scale  against  Sir  George  Bowes,  declaring  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  anger  of  the  queen 
would  probably  be  great  should  anyone  presume 
to  take,  without  her  orders,  the  life  of  the  maiden. 
Lord  Scrope  eagerly  availeid  himself  ot  the  aid  of 
this  new  advocate  on  the  side  of  that  compas- 
'  sion  to  which  his  own  heart  leaned  ;  and  Sir 
George  was  obliged  to  yield  an  unwilling  assent 
that  Gertrude  should  be  spared  until  ^ter  the 
return  of  Lord  Morden  from  London. 
The  brutality,  however,  of  his  temper,  broke 


cMit  in  a  sarcastic  enquiry  addressed  to  the  eaii: 

"  Were  it  not  well  that  he  himself  solicited  the 
queen's  grace  on  behalf  of  the  fair  damsel  ?  It 
were  pity  that  the  good  Baron  of  Hunsdon  had 
removed  her  from  bis  own  careful  keeping; 
though  perchance,  had  the  gallant  earl  stiD 
maintained  the  enviable  office  of  her  jailor,  the 
queen  might  have  called  him  to  account  for  his 
own  loyalty,  as  well  as  that  of  the  maiden  !  " 

"Assuredly,  Sir  George,"  said  Lord  Hunsdon, 
sharply,  "  had  we  surmised  the  savage  natureof 
thy  justice,  the  poor  damsel  had  not  beeenctn- 
signed  to  it  by  us." 

"And  assuredly,"  observed  the  EarlofLekes- 
ter,  with  a  sneer,  "we  can  keep  our  loyalty  widi- 
out  stain  in  the  estimation  of  the  royal  Elizabetis, 
and  yet  dispense  with  the  counsels  of  Sir  George 
Bowes  I " 

Lord  Morden.  on  his  part,  too  happy  to  have 
secured  even  a  respite  for  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
trude, spoke  a  short  farewell  to  Lord  Scrope  and 
his  companions,  and  left  the  room  to  prepare  im- 
mediately for  his  journey  to  London.    That  \try 
hour  did  the  generous  young  nobleman  depart 
from  Carlisle.    But  scarcely  was  he  clear  of  the 
city  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  horse 
nien,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Eail  of 
Lelcestw,  hastenine,  like  himself,  to  London.  A 
few  words  did  he  address  to  the  latter  upon  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  Elizabeth ;  and  llie 
young  man  thought  he  could  discover  in  Ako 
something  of  a  better  feeling  than  was  commtf 
to  Leicester ;  but  it  had  required,  perhaps,  eitbs 
more  or  less  than  a  human  heart,  unmoved  to 
have  beheld  the  iU-^ted  Gertrude  in  her  doo- 
geon. 

"  Lord  Morden,"  he  said,  in  a  low  toae,  as 
they  rode  side  by  side  towards  London,  "Iwere 
sunk  in  your  mind  to  a  measure  of  obloquy,  wlucta 
I  could  but  ill  brook,  did  I  leave  you  to  iDoagine 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  that  unforiuiiate 
maiden.  Bitteriy  do  I  feel  that  I  am  its  cause. 
It  matters  not  with  you  that  I  should  gloss  ror 
actions  with  a  thm  varnish  of  hypoaisy.  I 
I  know  myself,  young  lord.  A  man  I  am,  par- 
chasing  life's  pleasures,  and  banqueting  where'er 
it  falls  the  bitterness  of  my  hate,  at  a  ipivx 
which  thy  senntive  spirit  may  pei^aps  call  too 
dear.  But  1  were  other  than  man,  more  hhti 
even  than  a  fiend,  if  I  did  not  curse  the  evil 
chance  which  forbids  me  now  to  rescue  the 
beautiful  Gertrude.  Alas,  alas,  for  me  to  inter- 
fere in  her  favour  with  Elizabeth  would  be  but  to 
sign  her death-warrAnt  with  mine  onni  hand!  i 
may  not  be  so  happy  as  to  save  her.  But  you. 
more  fortunate,  may  venture  to  plead  for,  with- 
out destroj^ng,  her.  Oh,  neglect  not  any  argo- 
roent  of  eloquence — solicit  in  her  behalf,  for  Cecil 
loves  thee  !  And  remind  Elizabeth,  too,  of  ho* 
that  maiden  saved  her  own  life :  jealous,  cntd 
as  she  is,  there  are  yet  times  when  hit  heart 
softens  to  more  humane  feelings." 
■  "Oh,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Morden,  "if  thus 
you  can  mourn  the  destiny  to  which  jour  o«n 
designs  have  so  much  contributed  to  condemn 
that  hapless  maiden,  how  could  your  soul  have 
harboured  such  designs  ?— how  might  joa  evea 
have  cursed  yourself  m  their  success  I  " 

Leicester  laughed  bitterly. 
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"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  indeed  one  of  the 
mnaatic  fools  of  virtue — stintmg-,  m  t^or  of  a 
fiiture  world,  the  measure  of  my  happiness  in 
this!   Had  bte  willed  the  fak  Gertrude  to  be 
mine»  I  coald  even  have  committed,  unmolested 
hj  conscience,  that  evil  tomnls  her  which  proved 
so  much  contentment  to  myself.   Yet  I  wish 
not,  in  order  to  avenge  mine  own  disappoint- 
meat,  that  the  £air  damsel  should  &mini  in  a 
'  dungeon,  albeit  she  lavished  on  me  such  dis- 
courteous terms  as  might  well  excuse  such  a 
retribntive  malice.   The  good  betide  your  journey 
to  London,  gallant  lord.    I  have  told  thee,  in 
such  sincerity  as  I  vouchsafe  but  to  few,  how 
mine  own  heart  is  affected  towards  the  beautiful 
Gertrude.   I  shall  reach  the  city  with  yourself, 
ud  it  may  be  I  shall  have  the  earlier  audience 
of  the  queen ;  but  not  a  word  shall  I  then  say  of 
tlie  fair  Gertrude,  for  soft  words  in  her  behalf  on 
mj  Kp  would  but  breed  hanl  thoughts  in  the 
Iteart  of  Elizabeth.   To  jrou  then  do  I  commit 
^e  damsel*8  cause,  and  heaven  prosper  it  under 
your  care.    I  do  believe,  LordMorden,  you  would 
work  good  in  this  case  even  for  the  reward  of 
your  heart's  own  applauding  thoughts ;  yet, 
whether  you  win  or  lose  in  seelting  the  queen's 
favour  for  the  poor  damsel,  believe,  at  least,  if 
ever  any  other  suit  of  yours  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
it  will  find  a  warm  advocate  in  Leicester." 

"You  have  reason  my  lord,"  answered  Lord 
Morden,  "  when  you  think  I  should  feel  myself 
enough  rewarded  by  saving  the  fair  Gertrude, 
that  reward  were  indeed  a  jewel  beyond  price." 

Here  the  conversation  respecting  Gertrude 
drt^ped.  The  two  noblemen  were  both  joumey- 
iaftoraids  London,  and  each  had  resolved  to 
travel  night  and  da^ ;  but.  in  spite  of  that  ex* 
planatory  conversation,  even  the  insolent  assur- 
aoce  of  Lord  Leicester  could  not  enable  him  to 
snpport  the  company  of  the  young  Morden,  by 
«bom  he  well  knew  that  he  must  in  secret  be  both 
hated  and  despised. 

Such  is  the  sublime  influence  of  virtue  that  the 
contempt  even  of  Gertrude  had  touched  Lord 
Leicester's  soul;  he  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
coarse  of  his  profligate  career,  that  he  had  met 
with  a  creature  too  pure  and  holy  to  be  his  prey ; 
and  while  his  heart  smarted  with  such  a  severe 
sense  of  shame  as  it  had  never  before  experienced, 
be  could  yet  have  kissed  the  hand  whicn  inflicted 
0-1  it  that  keen  wound. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  it  was 
that  the  earl,  when  they  had  ridden  some  six 
miles  together,  made  an  excuse  to  part  company 
with  his  companion ;  nor  did  they  Sigam  encounter 
in  the  course  of  their  journey. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  clear  winter  day 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Bamet:  it  was  his  intention  to  press  on  towards 
London  that  night,  as  he  designed  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  queen  immediately  on  his 
arrival.  His  selfishness  was  now  on  the  alert, 
and  he  dreaded  the  use  which  Cecil  and  his  other 
foes  in  the  ministry  might  make  of  his  late 
audacious  violation  of  his  sovereign's  commands. 
The  inns  of  those  days,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  could  not  supply  their  guests  with  the 
ready  and  luxurious  accommodation  of  our  modem 
hoteU ;  and  when  Lord  Leicester  reached  the 


princifiat  hostel  of  Bamet  he  found  its  best  apart- 
ment in  the  possession  of  a  party  but  newfy 
arrived  there.  The  casement  of  this  apartment 
overlooked  the  court-yard  of  the  hsstel,  and  the 
noise  of  the  trampling  horses  of  his  retinue  drew 
some  of  the  persons  occupying  the  room  to  the 
casement.  At  that  moment  it  happened  that  the 
earl,  who  had  sent  some  of  his  attendants  forward 
to  inquire  what  accommodation  he  might  expect, 
himself  rode  into  the  court-yard,  and  glancing- 
towards  the  casement,  he  immediately  recognized 
one  of  the  faces  that  were  curiously  looking 
through  it.  There  were  two  persons,  one  a  young- 
and  beautifiil  woman,  the  other  a  grotesque 
looking  old  man.  On  perceiving  them,  Leicester, 
walking  his  horse  to  the  door  of  the  hostel,  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
the  host  demanded  to  be  led  at  once  to  the  room 
occupied  by  the  persons  whom  he  had  observed 
at  the  casement. 

They,  who  on  their  part  had  also  recognized 
the  earl,  had  quickly  drawn  back  in  consterna- 
tion, his  company  being  the  very  last  into  which 
they  were  desirous  at  that  moment  to  fall.  While 
with  their  companions,  two  in  number,  they  con- 
versed of  this  inopportune  occurrence,  the  door 
opened  and  the  earl  himself  appeared.  Lucy 
Fenton.  for  she  was  the  young  person  whom 
Leicester  had  observed  at  the  casement,  shrunk 
back  on  his  appearance,  and  involuntarily  clasped 
the  hand  of  Henry  Willoughton,  who  stood 
beside  her ;  a  pale,  thin  old  man  there  was  too, 
whose  eye  glanced  anxiously  at  his  beautiful 
daughter  when  she  whispered  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester ;  Master  Williams,  for  he  was 
the  companion  of  our  partjr,  started  to  his  feet 
in  an  absolute  consternation  of  awe  at  finding* 
himself  immediately  in  the  presence  of  a  person 
so  redoubtable,  both  for  his  rank  and  his  evil 
doings,  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  last-named  claim 
to  consideration,  Master  Williams  was  of  opinion 
that  not  the  soverei^  of  the  infernal  regions 
himself  possessed  it  m  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  the  earl.  Such  being  the  state  of  his 
feelings,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  kind  of 
trepidation  he  now  stood  trembling  and  gaping 
at  Leicester.  The  latter,  however,  noticed  him 
not ;  but  perceiving  the  averted  eyes  and  timid 
air  of  Lucy,  he  said  with  some  slight  bitterness 
of  satire  in  his  looks  and  tones : 

"  Feaf  me  not,  young  damsel ;  very  beautiful 
you  may  be,  but  no  object  are  you  of  my  pursuit. 
I  do  but  intrade  upon  to  convey  to  you  a  word 
from  your  cousin,  the  f^ir  Gertriide  Harding." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  springing  forwards 
with  clasped  hands,  "  what  betides  my  cousin,, 
my  dear  Gertrude.  Oh,  noble  earl,  delay  me 
not  in  the  telling,  be  thy  news  for  evil  or  for  good." 

A  shade  of  grief  crossed  the  countenance  of 
Leicester. 

"Oh,  maiden,"  he  replied,  "the  life  of  thy 
cousin  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  queen,  and  the 
sword  of  justice  is  suspended  over  her  head  by  » 
single  hair." 

"Oh,  but  the  queen  can  be  merciful,"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  "for  she  has  freed  my  old  father  from 
prison,  and  she  has  given  me  leave  to  journey  to- 
the  North." 
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"May  heaven  grant,  young  mud,"  said 
I<eicester,  "  that  the  mercy  of  her  grace  may  ex- 
tend to  Gertrude  Harding." 

"  Oh,  I  will  myself  fly  to  solicit  pardon  for  my 
cousin,"  answered  Lucy.  "The  queen  shuts  not 
her  ears  to  the  petitions  of  the  meanest  among 
her  subjects ;  she  will  not  condemn  the  innocent, 
■and,  aias,  what  offence  has  my  poor  Gertrude 
wrought  ?  " 

"It  needs  not,  maiden,  that  thou  should  solicit 
the  queen.  The  young  Lord  Morden,  whose 
favour  is  great  both  with  Cecil  and  Elizabeth, 
hastens  to  beseech  her  in  behalf  of  thy  cousin. 
Better  will  it  be  for  thee  to  journey  on  to  Carlisle ; 
and  bear  thou  this  ring  to  the  Lord  Scrope,  and 
perchance,  when  he  hears  that  it  was  given  to 
thee  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  may  vouchsafe 
thee  an  interview  with  thine  ill-fated  cousin." 

But  again  Lucy  demanded  wherefore  her  cousin 
had  been  seized,  and  then  it  was  that  the  Earl, 
■concealing  how  he  had  himself  been  the  cause  of 
her  capture,  stated  that  the  muden  had  been  in 
association  with  the  rebels,  and  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  queen's  forces ;  that  Leonard 
Dacre  had  escaped,  and  that  Sir  George  Bowes 
was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  damsel  could 
43iscover  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebemon.  In  fear,  too, 
■that  Elizabeth  might  prove  inexorable,  or  Lord 
Scrope  refuse  to  Lucy  an  interview  with  her  cousin, 
the  £arl  now  told  her  that  he  was  the  bearer  to 
her  of  the  last  blessing  of  that  unfortunate  eirl. 

"  And  my  poor  uncle,  know  you  aught  of  him, 
my  Lord  ?  "  inquired  Lucy  through  her  tears. 

"  Alas  t  maiden,"  replied  Leicester,  "  I  did  in- 
deed hear  Gertrude,  when  first  she  stood  a  captive 
before  the  brutal  Bowes,  thank  Heaven  Uiat  her' 
&ther  was  no  more." 

"Alas  I  my  poor  brother,*'  said  Richard  Fenton, 
"  well  it  is,  indeed,  tiiat  thou  dost  not  live  to 
mourn  nver  the  evil  destiny  of  tby  beautiful  and 
innocent  child." 

"  Maiden,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  turned  to  leave 
4he  room,  "  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  the  best  ser- 
■vice  thou  canst  render  to  thjr  cousin  is  to  hasten, 
as  I  command  thee,  to  Carlisle.  He  who  goes  to 
■aue  the  queen  in  her  behalf  will  not  delay,  for  he 
loves  the  noble  Gertrude.  Who,  indeed,"  con- 
tinued Leicester  passionately,  "  could  know  that 
glorious  creature  and  love  ner  not  ?  Farewell, 
maiden  1  be  not  too  sanguine  in  thine  hope,  for  I 
am  free  to  own  that  thy  cousin  seemeth  a  being 
too  eialted  to  be  long  a  dweller  in  this  petty 
world." 

With  these  'words  the  eul  made  a  courdy 
obeisance  to  Lucy  and  left  the  apartment.  She 
looked  at  the  tUamond  ring  iriiich  he  had  given 
her  to  present  to  Lord  Scrope,  and  then,  turning 
to  her  lover  and  fiither,  she  implored  Uiat  they 
«rouId  proceed  onthetejonm^mthout  moredelay. 
To  account  for  the  presence  of  Lucy  and  her  com* 
panions  at  the  inn  at  Bamet,  it  is  necessary  to 
revert  to  that  day  on  which  her  father  and  uncle 
were  examined  at  Whitehall.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  on  perceiving  them  she  fell  sense- 
less into  Henri's  arras,  who,  alarmed  and  dread- 
ing a  recognition  of  himself,  which  would  deprive 
Ihe  poor  girl  of  her  only  protector,  hastened  to 
bear  ner  immediately  to  the  secure  retreat  beneath 
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his  ruined  dwelling  at  Charing.  Thither  he  wu 
accompanied  both  b^  Edward  Wood  and  Matter 
Williams,  and  thus  it  was  that  WiUoughton  failed 
to  hear  what  kind  of  punishment  was  tobe  inflicted 
on  the  nnfortunato  Harding. 

The  terror  beholding  her  father  and  lodeis 
such  a  condition  brought  on  a  partial  telapse  of 
that  fever  which  had  first  seized  Lucy  in  the 
cottage  of  Cicely  Merton,  and  for  three  dayithe 
half*£stracted  Henry  had  hung  over  her  cou^ 
expecting  that  she  would  yet  be  ravished  fm 
him  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  kind-heartel 
Williams  kept  him  company,  not  returning  tii  Us 
own  home  tiU  Lucy  was  agam  out  of  danger:  ad 
Edward  Wood,  who  learned  on  his  return  to  & 
city  the  nature  of  John  Harding's  sentence,  isi 
that  it  was  to  be  executed  that  evening,  woo^ 
not  add  to  the  measure  of  Willougton's  distress 
b^  making  htm  acquainted  with  it  whenhevisated 
him  at  Coring  on  the  succeeding  day.  Itms 
a  matter  of  real  grief  to  the  amiable  Warden  thai 
his.  ofBcial  duties  compelled  him  not  only  to  wit- 
ness that  ill-usage  to  which  John  Haroing  vu 
subj  ected,  bututterly  precludedthepossibililyof  his 
rendering  him  any  assistance  before  beleftLondai. 

Meanwhile  Babington,  Tichbome,  and  their 
associates,  were  brought  to  trial.  Gi&id,  the 
infamous  spy,  had  escaped  to  Paris,  what  be 
died  in  prison  about  three  years  afterwardi.  As 
had  been  expected,  Babin^on  and  his  fiiesds 
were  found  guilty ;  nor  does  it  need  here  to  deOil 
how  the  cunning  of  Walsingham  had  mau^ 
to  implicate  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  their  goilL 

The  condemnation  of  the  prisoners  «ai  in* 
mediately  followed  by  their  execution ;  sad  tiK 
manner  of  that  execution  was  such,  oaUt  ^ 
day,  as  to  revolt  the  public  feeling  even  offbtige. 

It  was  the  morning  after  this  maiocn  that 
Lucy  Fenton,  escaping  the  careful  goaidage  of 
her  lover,  hastened  to  Whitehall,  and  thnwus 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Eltxabeth  as  she  issnedfiM 
the  palace  gates  to  take  an  airing  on  borsebux, 
she  implored  pardon  for  her  father  and  aDcl^ 
Elizabeth,  as  before  observed,  loved  popt;^^ 
and  she  was  sensible  that  the  cruel  execudoo  » 
Babington  and  the  severe  measures  adopted  ta 
the  North  placed  her  popularity  at  the  momtf 
in  some  jeopardy.  It  would  be  a  fine  act  <ffg^ 
to  liberate  the  father  of  this  dam«el,  intimatw 
connected  as  he  was  with  the  Hardings,  1^0  kid 
now  become  so  notorious  for  their  attachment  9> 
the  cause  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  Elizabeth— 4  kes 
observer  of  character—had  percmved,  dnriaguiH 
single  examinatitm  of  Richard  Fenton  iducbbad 
taken  place  in  her  wesence,  that  he  was  not  ose 
of  the  bold  and  exalted  spirits  whose  enthsMSffl 
would  endanger  her  own  peace:  she  mi^t  there- 
fore seem  to  be  impartial,  and  yet  remain  secoie- 
Immediately,  therefore,  did  shegrantto  Locytv 
release  of  her  father.  Henry  Willoughton,  too. 
who  had  not  ostensibly  been  mixed  with  tw 
northern  insurrection,  received  permission  to  rrtin> 
if  he  willed  it,  to  his  estate  near  Cariisle ;  and  the 
grateful  Lucy,  regarding  these  actsof  beneficencet 
felt  assured  that  the  cruelties  exercised  on  W 
uncle  and  on  Babington  must  have  rather  «sultf» 
from  the  advice  of  her  Ministers  than  the  dictaK* 
of  Elizabeth's  own  heart. 

(To  be  confinued.) 
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"'LOOK,  MOTHBR,  WHAT  KATHKRINB  HAS  BROUGHT  BACK/" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BHERE  was  only  one  penon  of  the  party 
who  had  gathered  in  the  old  matron's 
cottage  who  remained  grave  and 
Bt.  This  was  old  Uark.  who  sat  at  a  teble 
^  end  of  the  room  with  his  spoon  in  his 
d  feidy  to  take  Us  soap. 

pnsently  appeared  at  the  open  door. 

•4 


"  I  am  only  come  to  wish  you  good-night,"  he 
said,  looking  in.  A  glance  at  the  fisherman, 
who  was  closely  esamining  something  which  he 
held  in  his  band,  induced  him  to  enter  the 
room. 

"  Look,  mother,"  said  Ernest,  tuning  to  the 
old  woman, ''  what  Katherinc  has  broaght  back 
I  foond  it  in  the  boat,  and  it  must  have  been 
there  Ite  a  long  time,  eo  firmly  was  it  fixed  ia  n« 
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of  the  little  cracks  in  the  planks,  as  if  it  had  been 
trodden  into  it." 

"  A  ring,  and  a  signet  ring,"  they  all  cried  as 
they  pressed  round  to  look  at  it,  and  each  in 
.turn  wished  to  have  it  in  his  hands  and  take  it  to 
the  light. 

"I  am  a  lucky  giri,"  exclaimed  Katherine,  as 
she  came  in  haste  horn  the  adjoining  room. 

One  of  the  least  surprised  was  Lois,  who  never 
ceased  to  watch  his  father. 

"A  ring  I"  said  old  Mark  half  aloud.  He 
trembled  so  greatly  that  his  spoon  rattled  against 
the  basin.  Throwing  a  handkerchief  over  his 
head  in  order  to  hide  the  paleness  of  his  face,  he 
came  to  the  table  aad  cast  a  look  towards 
the  hand  in  which  lay  the  ring~-the  silent  wit- 
ness to  his  crime. 

His  eyes  caught  his  son's,  and  as  he  met 
those  of  Lois  a  light  shot  through  his  soul.  The 
old  roan  now  understood  the  whole  matter,  and 
felt  as  if  relieved  from  an  oppressive  burden  ;  he 
went  to  the  door,  and  the  lad  Ijoked'  after  him 
-with  a  joyful  expression  of  face  such  as  only  the 
'  coosciousoess  of  a  good  deed  is  accustomed  to 
produce.  But  none  of  the  others  had  observed 
the  silent  scene. 

"We  must  inquire  about  this  to-morrow," 
said  the  old  mother,  "and  get  it  printed  in  the 
weekly  papers." 

"Quite  right,  mother."  added  Ernest;  "but 
it  must  have  been  there  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
good  while  since  I  last  cleaned  out  the  boat." 

"That  makes  no  difference;  we  must  do  our 
best  to  get  it  restored  to  its  lawful  owner." 

"  Whoever  has  lost  it  will  soon  announce  him- 
self," said  Lisbeth,  as  she  carried  off  the  little 
^Maurice. 

"The  ring  can  easily  be  described,"  said 
Ernest,  "  there  are  two  letters  engraven  on  it." 

"But  if  we  cannot  find  the  owner  it  will  not 
belong  to  us,"  said  the  old  woman  decidedly. 
"  We  must  then  place  it  with  the  silver  clasp,  as 
an  omameot  to  our  dear  Infant  Jesus.  You 
must  go  across  the  lake  early  to-morrow,  Bertma, ' 
to  make  inquiries  ;  Katherine  must  go  to  Urfeld, 
Bod  somebody  must  go  and  tell  about  it  to  the 
landlady  at  Kochel.'^ 

"  I  will  undertake  that,"  said  Lois  eagerly. 

Katherine  tittered,  and  gave  Bertina  a  little 
push.  Lisbetb  returned  to  the  room  with  a  smite 
-  on  her  face,  and  the  old  woman  had  a  sly  smirk 
on  her  countenance. 

firnest,  however,  struck  the  yo^ng  man  on  the 
shoulder,  "po  not  lose  the  opportoaity,"  be 
said  gaily;  "the  business  is  a  goocf  one,  aftd 
the  landlady  is  a  pattern  woman." 

"Yes,  yes,  Lois,"  continued  the  old-woman, 
as  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  made  a  sign  with 
her  hand  to  the  girls.  "You  two  will  do  ex- 
tremely well  together,  and  if  you  want  an  advo- 
cate take  courage  and  com«  to  me,  and  1  drill 
^y  a  good  word  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Lois,  in  oomic 
embarrassment  j  "  I  do  not  know  how  I  have 
deserved  this  pf  you.  And  now,  good-night  to 
you  all." 

He  left  the  house  which  his  father  had  served 
With  singular  fidelity  through  good- and  evil  days, 
and  ia. which  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  a 


member  of  the  family,  but  he  soon  slackened  bis 
pace,  and  was  lost  in  quiet  contemplation  of  the 
happy  future  which,  if  he  did  not  deceive  him- 
self, lay  before  him.  He  would  go  to  that  dis-  | 
tant  place  more  from  his  own  choice  than  to  fulfil 
the  commission  of  the  old  fishwoman.  He  knew 
very  well  that  the  real  owner  of  the  ring  could  no 
longer  assert  his  claim  to  it. 

The  darkness  increased.  The  lake  lay  with 
its  mysterious  murmurs  gently  breaking  the  quiet 
of  nature's  repose.  The  moon  was  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  only  the  stems  of  the  large  trees 
around  could  be  perceived,  when  the  young  nan 
stood  still.  "I  think  some  one  is  following 
me  I" 

Then  drawing  his  hand,  armed  with  a  thick 
stick,  from  under  his  jacket,  he  turned.  fuQ  of 
courage,  towards  the  figure  now  close  \ipon  him 
in  the  darkness.  He  drew  back  surprised. 
"Ah!  it  is  my  father  I" 

He  had  hardly  spoken  these  words  when  the 
old  man  seized  his  band. 

"Lois,  my  dear  Lois,  my  good  boy,"  he  ci- 
claimed  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  did  your 
guardian  singel  inspire  you  with  this  meani  for 
restoring  to  me  my  peace  of  conscience  ?  The 
last  possession  of  the  good  gentleman  will  be 
well  taken  care  of  by  these  fishermen.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times."  Tears  rolled  downthe 
cheeks  of  the  old  man,  while  his  heart  beat 
violently. 

"Do  not  let  us  talk  about  this  matter,  father. " 
begged  Lois  gently,  as  he  tried  to  soothe  the 
excited  old  man.  "  Let  us  leave  to  our  good 
God  what  shall  become  of  it ;  and  if  you  will  do 
me  a  favour  ask  me  no  questions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  never  questioned  you.  Come,  father. 
I  will  walk  home  with  you."  He  placed  his 
arm  in  that  of  the  old  man,  whose  failing  knees 
could  hardly  support  him. 

"  You  tremble,  and  seem  very  weak.    I  shall  I 
remain  with  you  to-night,  father,  and  I  know 
when  it  is  day,  and  you  see  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  again,  yoa  will  forget  your  weakness." 
With  loving^  care  he  led  the  old  man  the  sbnt  i 
distance  it  was  to  hts  house. 

"  But  you  wished  to  go  somewhere  else,  Lois." 

"  Yes,  to  the  landlady  at  Kochel ;  but  it  cap- 
,  not  be  just  now.  You  may  know,  father,"  said 
the  youth,  his  heart  full  of  emotion,  "I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  The  landlady  at  Kochel 
— you  know  how  good  she  is ;  she  is  a  widow, 
but  she  is  young,  steady,  and  what  would  please 
me  above  all  tMngs  in'  a' wife,  she'  is  ^;ood  and 
'  religious.  I  have  seen  others  more  elegant  and 
refined,"  he  said,  in  a  decided  tone,  "  but  I  soon 
^ound  out  that  it  is  better  to  keep  to  my  equals, 
and  so  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  this  is 
the  person  meant  to  be  my  wife.  I  have  not 
been  there  very .  often,  but  this  I  know— she 
always  gives  me  the  best  that  there  is  in  .the 
house.  1  am  the  only  one  of  the  gueats  who  has  I 
an  ornamented  mog  to  drink  out  of,  and  the  best  j 
jug  in  the  house  is  always  placed  before  me. 
And  the  chief  thing,  father,  is  that  when  she  knows  ' 
I  am  coming  she  always  pats  on  a  clean  white 
apron  and  neat  neckerchief.  I  think  that  is 
sufficient:  there  is  no  occasion  for  anytluDg 
more.   Tbpt  speaks  plainly  enough." 
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"Yes,  my  lad,  I  can  understand  it/*  said  the 
old  man,  wiio  had  listened  attentively.  "  Do  not 
give  it  up.  It  will  make  your  happiness,  I^is, 
and  you  deserve  this  more  than  most  people  do. 
If  I  only  live  to  see  it  how  gladly  will  i  give  my 
bjea«iig,"  he  added. 

"  Ybu  may  easily  live  till  then,"  said  Lois, 
smiling.  "  It  may  be  as  soon  as  I  ask  her,  as  I 
mean  to  do  to-day  in  so  many  words — '  Landlady 
ot  the  Kochel  will  you  or  will  you  not  make  me 
the  landlord?'" 

"  Do  so,  my  boy,"  said  Mark,  and  he  gave  his 
son  a  ^p  upon  the  shoulder.  "And  now  do 
■at  stay  here  any  longer,  but  go." 

"If  you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
vony  yourself  aU  fiigfit  ab3ut  that  ring,  I  will 
go^ 

"Yes^  boy,  I  promise;  and  now  be  off  with 
you."  Then,  more  to  himself  than  to  his  son, 
"  I  have  not  yet  made  my  confession.  The  boy 
will  take  care  of  himself.  My  dear  boy !  It  is  a 
happy  day  after  all,  and  I  shall  sleep  better  than 
I  have  for  a  long  time.   God  bless  yon,  Lois !  " 

Th^  shook  hands  cordially  and  separated. 

Uany  weeks  had  passed  and  no  one  came  to 
dsim  toe  ring,  which  remained  in  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  old  fishwoman,  in  spite  of  alt  that  was 
done  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  its  discovery  in 
eveqr  dkection.  It  drew  towards  the  end  of  the 
nunoMr.  Most  of  the  foreignera  had  already  left 
the  country,  and  a  short  visit  from  a  wandering 
tourist,  made  the  only  change  in  the  quiet  every 
day  work  of  the  fisherman's  nmily. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  fomily  there 
was  a  surprising  change  in  the  behaviour  of  t^e 
joungest  daughter.  She  cootrolled  her  repug- 
aaace  and  applied  herself  with  earnestness  to 
whatever  she  had  to  do.  If  she  did  not  quite 
sacceed  in  getting  rid  of  her  quiet  and  abstracted 
waya,  and  only  quite  woke  up  from  her  dreamy 
life,  when  Englehard  was  near,  to  whom  a  restless 
loHging  attracted  her,  yet  tiiose  interested  in  her 
did  not  give  up-  the  hope  that  the  singular  girl 
would  become  a  good  aod  worthy  pative  of  her 
caston. 

Ths  dark-eyed  Katherine-  had  also  within  a 
short  time  become  a  different  person,  ^nce  the 
day  when  the  forester,  Sebald,  to  Bertina's  inex- 
pKsstble  relief,  had  exchanged  his  love  for  her 
UK  another's,  she  had  passed  her  days  in 
dr&ams,  and  in  watching.  The  old  matron  felt 
bewildered  when  she  saw  the  once  lively  in- 
dustrious girl,  now  sunk  in  thought  for  hours 
togetbsr,  and  even  exceeding  her  younger  sisterin 
forgetfulness  and  absence 'of  mind.  She  waa, 
however,  always  the  first  to  laugh  when  she 
detected  herself  in  some  stupid  miMake. 

"A  bad  year,"  murmured  the  old  woman. 
"  Uy  ncU  have  had  a.sun<8troke.  Now  I  have 
twowho  are  not  right  in  the  head."- 

"  What  should  sdter  Bertina,  I  cannot  under- 
stand,"  said  Ernest,  "  but  for  Katherine.  I  know 
there  isa  reason;  she  i^  in  love." 

"  Do  not  be  a  fool,"  said  the  mother  shortly. 

''You  will  see  what  comes  of  it,  mother," 
taid  the  son.  maintaining  his  own  opinion. 

'•Her.  age  is  on  the  aide  of  it,"  said  the 
Biatron  with  a  thoughtfti^  look ;  "  she  ia  not  £ar 


from  twenty,  and  that  is  a  suspicious  age.    It  is 
a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  keep  guard  over  a 
lively  young  thing  like  her ;  but  I  am  not  blind 
I  must  find  out  what  there  is  behind." 

"You  must  have  hawk's  eyes  indeed  if  you  can. 
see  through  the  tricks  of  a  young  maiden," 
replied  Ernest. 

"  Lovers  are  very  cunning,"  remarked  Lisbeth 
with  a  significant  glance  at  her  husband.  The 
remembrance  of  her  own  early  life  and  of  all  its 
enjoyments  brought  a  smile  to  the  blooming  face 
of  the  young  wife.  To  her  only,  it  was  not  a 
secret  that  the  handsome  young  forester  no  longer 

{)rowled  about  the  house  for  the  sake  of  Bertina's 
ovely  eyes,  but  met  the  new  choice  of  his  heart 
under  the  hedge  behind  the  garden  summer 
house.  She  had  herself  advised  secrecy,  and  did 
not  think  it  wrong  if  the  engaged  pair  exchanged 
a  hasty  greeting  over  the  garden  hedge,  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  and  then  awaited  in  patience 
the  hour  for  their  next  happy  meeting.  Very  soon 
the  black-ejred  Katherine  would  herself  inform  her 
mother  of  her  prospects,  and  if  after  that  the  old 
forester,  who  at  present  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  his  son's  marriage,  could  be  brought  to 
a  better  mind,  nothing  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  happiness. 

One  day  Sebald  arrived  heated  and  in  haste 
at  the  fisherman's  cottage  at  an  unusual  hour, 
and  in  the  hope  that  Katherine  might  have  seen 
him  he  slipped  through  the  hazel  hedge  to  the 
accustomed  place  behind  the  arbour.  The  sun' 
shone  with  the  heat  of  midsummer,  and  he  looked 
anxiously  at  the  clouds  which  were  collecting* 
around  the  peaks  of  the  mountains. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  thick  boughs  were 
divided  and  the  black  eyes  of  his  beloved  smiled 
upon  him. 

"  Why  have  you  come  so  early  to-day  ?  "  she 

whispered. 

"  Anxiety  on  your  account  brings  me  here, 
Katherine.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not 
cross  the  lake  this  afternoon.  Before  long  a 
storm  will  break  loose.  I  shall  have  no  peace  if 
you  do  not  promise  me  this." 

"You  need  not  be  uneasy,'*  was  the  courteoas- 
reply,,"  the  lake  knows  me  and  I  know  the  lake. 
I  have  much  more  reason  to  be  uneasy  about 
you,  my  dear  boy.  When  during  the  night  I 
hear  a  shot  fired  my  hand  goes  to  my  heart  and 
I  have  to  make  sure  that  it  could  not  be  a  shot 
fired  at  you.  But,  Sebald,  to  please  your' 
Katherine  keep  out  of  danger." 

The  merry  expression  of  her  face  had  given' 
place  to  one  of  tender  anxiety.  A  ray  of  hap- 
piness shone  in  his  eyes  and  in  thanks  for  her 
loving  care  he  would  have  pressed  her  hand  when 
a  sntueo  start  of  the  terrified  ^rl  separated  her 
from  his  side. 

He  had  prophened  trulr.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  heavens  had  become  quite  dark, 
and  the  mountain  resounded  with  the  mighty 
thunder  claps.  Flash  after  flash  divided  the 
black  vault,  and  only  the  torrents  ol  rain  which 
followed  this  first  outburst,  moderated  the  sharp- 
ness of  thestorhi. 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  under  a  i^ne 
tree  in  such  astoml,"  cried  Lois  to  a  stranger 
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as  he  was  rapidly  making  his  wajr  towards  the 

lake. 

"  If  T  do  not,  I  shall  get  wet  through  and 
through  my  man,"  called  out  the  other. 

"  That  would  be  better  than  to  be  struck  by 
lightoing,"  returned  Lois.  "It  is  justthosesingle 
trees  that  it  selects." 

The  stranger  joined  theyoungmanotttheFoad. 

"I  am  no  longer  young,"  he  said,  "and 
beii^  heated  with  exercise  1  was  a&raid  to  get 

"  Wrap  yourself  up  in  your  woollen  cloak." 
advised  Lois,  and  he  helped  the  stranger  to  wrap 
himself  up  in  his  plaid,  then  he  toolc  his  own 
leathern  jacket  and  placed  it  around  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Now  you  are  quite  safe  from  the  rain  and  we 
shall  soon  be  out  of  this  wood.  Come  with  me, 
there  are  some  very  ^ood  people  living  in  the 
fisherman's  cottage  below,  by  the  lake,  and  they 
will  supply  you  with  all  you  want." 

"  But  you,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  stranger 
so  carefully  muffled  up,  while  he  walked  by  the 
side  of  his  kind  helper,  stepping  quickly  forward 
in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  "  you  are  ^already  wet 
through." 

"  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  I  have  often 
enough  slipped  into  the  Iser  when  at  my  work  ; 
it  goes  no  deeper  than  the  skin." 

Forgetful  of  himself,  he  only  thought  how  to 
protect  the  companion  whom  chance  had  given 
hira  from  danger  of  cold.. 

He  was  a  stout  robust  man,  about  fifty  years 
of  a^e,  m  a  travelling  dress,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  and  the  cordiality  of  his 
manner,  produced  a  most  favourable  effect.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  down-pour  of  tiie  rain,  he 
cfrald  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  droll  introduction 

fiven  him     the  kind-hearted  lad  ;  as  soon  after 
e  had  expressed  his  cordial  thanks,  he  led  him 
into  the  fisherman's  cottage. 

*'  I  am  bringing  you  someone  who  is  as  wet 
as  a  fishbasket ;  please  to  dry  him,"  cried  Lois 
as  he  entered  the  cottage. 

Before,  however,  he  let  his  prot^g^  enter  the 
room,  he  took  from  him  his  plaid  and  jacket, 
which  were  dripping  wet. 

"  We  must  not  go  into  the  room  in  thu  plight 
or  we  shall  displease  the  women." 

The  displeasure,  which  either  the  storm  or  a 
sudden  feeling  of  cold  and  which  he  could  not 
conceal,  was  expressed  on  the  countenance  of 
the  stranger  could  not  but  pass  away  when  he 
looked  at  the  true-hearted  lad  who  had  been  Ms 
guide. 

Lois  bung  the  wet  clothes  on  the  rails  of  the 
staircase,  putthed  the  stranger  before  him  into 
the  sitting-room  and  carefully  took  off  his  shoes 
before  he  followed  hinl. 

"  Do  not  be  amazed  my  good  people  at  my  in- 
trusion into  your  house,  said  the  stranger  ex- 
cusingly,  as  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  saluta- 
tion, he  approached  the  table  at  which  the  family 
were  seated  at  their  evening  meal.  Bertina  only 
was  absent. 

*'  No  one  would  turn  out  a  dog  in  such  a 
storm,"  said  the  ready  Lois,  with  hospitable 
feeling  speaking  for  tM  master  of  the  house, 
"  m<k  Wn  «  Christian  mu,'* 


"  Yes,  dear  sir,  sit  down  and  rest,"  said  the 
old  woman,  laying  down  her  spoon,  while  Ernest 
rose,  and  coming  forward  offncd  Ute  struma 

seat. 

Katherine  made  room  for  the  new  go  est,  sod 
he  took  his  place  in  the  family  party  in  a  friend^ 
manner,  giving  little  Maurice  a  pat  on  the  head.  ' 

"  The  gentleman  looks  very  pale,"  iriuspeicd  | 
the  girl  to  her  mother.  . 

"You  are  not  ill?"  asked  the  old  woman  lode*  | 
iog  anxiously  in  his  face.  1 

"  I  must  have  taken  cold  ;  I  shiver  as  if  I  bid 
a  fever,"  replied  the  unknown,  shuddering. 

"  You  are  not  accustomed  to  wet  clothes,"  aSi 
Lois. 

"  We  cap  help  that,"  said  Ernest  with  a  ghnce 

at  bis  wife. 

"  Yes,  Lisbeth,"  said  the  old  woman,  taking 
up  the  word  ;  "  take  the  gentleman  into  the  best 
room  and  give  him  a  change  of  yonr  husband's 
things.  If  you  go  with  him ,  Ernest,  you  can  help 
him  to  change,  and  you,  Katty,  make  a  cm  « 
coffee,  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  in  it,  and  if  tbe 
gentleman  drinks  it  hot,  it  will  soon  remove  liis 
shivering." 

"  Do  not  be  afiraid,  the  good  woman  will  wo 
cure  you,**  said  Lisis  encouraging^  to  d» 
trembling  man'. 

"  But  I  must  look  after  the  coffee,"  said  tlw 
old  woman,  as  the  fausl^nd  and  wife  conducted 
the  strangeriqi  stairs,  *' I  cannot  deprad saber 
now." 

She  went  from  the  room  into  the  kitchen  tom 
herself  that  everything  was  right. 

"Where  is  Bertina,  Maunce?"  asked  Lrni 
of  the  little  boy  who  sat  alone  at  the  large  table, 
with  a  slice  ot  bread  and  butter  in  each  basi 
from  which,  with  a  chtldisb  appeUte,  be  tsek 
alternate  bites. 

By  way  of  an  answer  the  boy  shook  hii  any 
head, 

"  Fishmistress,  yon  are  a  very  senane 
woman,"  said  Lois,  turning  to  the  old  vmuo 
who  now  re*enter«l  the  room,  and,  as  a  nde 
glance  showed  him,  carried  in  her  hand  tbe  w 
known  flask,  as  well  as  a  glass.  With  fuB  in- 
tention to  flatter  her  into  making  him  a  parti- 
cipator in  her  good  things ;  "  You  will  soon  prt 
that  good  gentleman  to  rights,"  he  said;  "be 
will  require  no  doctor  so  long  as  he  remains  lAb 
you ;  but  one  thing  I  must  tell  vou  ;  ewer 

ru  spoke  of  s^ts,  I  also  have  had  a  shiveriag* 
am  as  wet  as  if  I  had  swam  hither.  I  h*« 
ather  fever  or  noUiing  is  the  mattn  wiUi  me ;  tf' 
it  is,  t&erefore,  that  I  ask  yen  for  sone  bat 
coffee." 

"You  good-for-nothing  I  There,  I  irill  5«r 
you  out  a  glass,"  said  the  old  matron  laugus^r 
as  she  looked  at  the  healthy  face  of  the  ^osog 
man,  and  offered  him  the  refreshing  aqt^ 
"  Your  jacket  is  dripping  as  if  it  were  just  takw 
from  the  wash-tub;  would  you  not  like  a  aiy 
shirt." 

"No,  no,  mother;  when  it  leaves  off  rsMUOy 
the  wind  will  soon  dry  me.   Would  you  uk<  •  j 
ride,  Maurice  ?  Sit  up  comrade."  ,  . 

He  placed  himself  on  the  window  seat »»  \ 
took  the  little  boy,  who  made  a  face  ezpresinea 
tbt  greatest  pleasttK,  on  to  his  knoa.  Wmv* 
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tnpnnwd  bone  galloped  up  and  down,  he  told 
ue  old  woman  how  he  had  met  with  the  stranger, 
ud  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  awkward  ways 
of  those  townspeople  who  never  know  how  to 
iielp  themselres,  and  so  wean  from  her  another 
little  glass  of  spirits, 

"  Then,  mother,  I  will  hang  up  these  things  in 
(he kitchen  to  dry,"  said  Lisbeth,  who  appeared 
4tthedoor,  with  a  heap  of  wet  clotbea  on  her 
arm. 

"The  gentleman  is  already  much  better," 
SiidEmesC;  '*he  will  lie  down  on  the  sofa  up 
iheie  and  take  a  oap.'* 

"I  wish  him  a  goodrest."  said  the  old  woman.  I 
''Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  Maurice,  every 
eooad  is  heard  up  there,"  she  added  turning  to 
the  shouting  boy,  who  had  enjoyed  his  hard 
tide. 

"There  ts  so  much  difference  in  what  does 
people  good,"  said  Lois.  *'The  more  moist  I 
ammwaidly,  so  much  the  dryer  am  I  outside,  and 
1  prefer  a  glass  of  good  beer  to  a  dry  shirt." 

"YottwiU  raake  a  good  Landlord,"  observed 
Erocst ;  "  thirst  will  make  you  industrious." 

"  It  is  true  we  are  not  made  of  paper  like  the 
gentlefolks,"  ntid  the  mother  to  the  young  man, 
"bat  yon  must  remain  here  to-niriit,  Lois." 

"Yes,  you  mOiBtatmy  here/'  cned  Katherine, 
coBtag  from  the  kitdien.  "  that  is  certahi." 

"A»  long  as  it  pouu  down  in  this  manner  I 
duH  not  go  out/*  declared  Lois.  "  Stay  with 
ne,  Eatherine;  we  t»o  were  bom  in  a  merry 
hour." 

The  matron  cast  a  look  at  the  old  clock  which 
etood  io  the  kitchen. 

"  Bertina  must  have  left  the  singing  class  long 
«oce.  It  was  quite  fine  when  she  weftt  out,  but 
ibe  has  been  detained  by  this  storm." 

"Igave  her  a  basket  full  of  fish  to  take  to  the 
castle,"  said  Tisbeth  as  she  joined  the  others. 

Thqr  continued  in  cheerfol  chat,  and  as  th^e 
was  no  w<uk  to  be  done  out  of  doors  they  made 
oeny  with  the  Ught-heacted  young  roan. 

An  hoot  had  thus  passed,  when  tb^  heard  the 
step  of  the  guest  overhead. 

"Go  and  bruig  the  gentleman  downstairs, 
finest,"  said  hu  mother ;  but  before  this 
cmld  b*  dsne  he  was  heard  descending  the 
staifB. 

The  guest  entered  the  room  hurriedly.  There 
was  an  expression  of  emotion  on  his  face,  and  to 
4he  eaqmries  after  his  health  he  gave  oiUy  a  few 
short  words.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
<rith  long  strides,  and  then  suddenly  stopping 
short  btibre  the  old  woman  asked  in  a  troubled 
manner :  "  Where  did  you  get  the  ngnet  ruig 
srtiich  is  in  the  room  above." 

"  Does  it  be^mg  to  yon  ?  "  asked  the  matron 
ioy&lhr.  "God  be  thanked  that  some  one  at 
iut  daimstt.  We  found  the  ring  In  our  boat, 
andlam  quite  sure  from  your  lo<ric  that  it  belongs 
to  you," 

"  1  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw  it  under  the 
glsss  case." 

"I  will  fetch  it  for  yon  if  you  like,"  said 
Ernest. 

The  str.iDger  held  him  back,  took  mother  and 
sou  by  the  arm,  and  leading  them  to  the  .table 
•at  down  by  ^m. 


"I  must  relate  to  you  an  occurrence  of  my 
past  life,"  he  said,  "  that  you  may  know  in  what 
way  I  am  connected  with  that  ring." 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  him  in  expectation. 
Lois,  whose  countenance  expressed  the  greatest 
surprise,  tried  impatiently  to  quiet  the  notsy  little 
Maurice,  who  still  sat  on  his  knee.  Katnerine 
stood  behind  the  stranger's  chair,  while  with  a 
Voice  of  emotion,  he  related  as  follows. 

Clobe  amtinued.J 


THE  ANNUNCIATIOX. 


I. 

OST  awful,  wondrous  sight  1 
The  Angd  of  God's  might 
From  realms  of  purest  bhss  descending. 
Before  a  lowly  Virgin  bending. 
Proclaims  the  gracious  word : 
"  Hail !  favoured  of  the  Lord." 
The  message  of  the  world's  salvation 
Lies  In  that  wondrous  salutation, 

Ave,  Maria  I 

H. 

Our  God  becomes  the  child 

Of  maiden  undefiled, 

The  heavens  God's  gloiy  now  are  telling 

That  God  with  man  as  Man  is  dwelling, 

The  kiss  of  peace  is  given,  \; 
Earth  reconciled  with  heaven  ; 
While  Satan  hears  his  condemnation 
In  that  angelic  salutation. 

Ave,  Maria! 

III. 

Oh,  bridge  from  God  to  man  I 
Whose  dignity  doth  Span 
The  vast  eternity  of  ages, 
Beloved  of  God,  of  samts  and  sages. 
With  blessed  Gabriel 
Thy  glory  now  we  tell, 
Rejoicing  in  that  salutation. 
Prodaiming  Jesa's  incarnation ; 

^  Ave,  Maria  I 

IV. 

Hail  1  Mother  of  fair  love  I 

In  Paradise  above 

The  Angelas  is  ever  ringing. 

Magnificat  thou  still  art  singing 

Thy  queenliness  serene 

As  yet  we  have  not  seen, 

Bat  we  repeat,  with  veneration. 

Thy  beatific  salutation— 

Ave,  Maria  I 

V. 

Ob,  bliss  to  mortals  given  1 

To  sing  the  song  of  heaven. 

The  anthem  that  shall  have  no  ending. 

Our  voices  with  arohangsls'  blending. 

Thus  through  the  length  of  days. 

Exulting  in  Thy  praise. 

We  bless  the  God  of  our  salvadon, 

I^pcating  still  the  salutation— 

Ave,  Maria  1 
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.THE  MILITARY  CSARA-CTER  OF 
EtJROPE  IN  THE  i5XH  CENTURY. 


[N  the  eaily  part  of  the  reigo  of 
Henry  VIII.  theadventurous  runaway 
'prentices  in  "old  London  town"* 
formed  volunteer  corps  in  the  garri- 
son of  Calais,  where  they  remained 
for  years,  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country. 
French  writers  describe  them  as  "wild  beasts." 
These  young  English  runaways  were  possessed 
of  immense  courage  and  strength,  and  they 
boasted  of  being  able  to  kill  six  Frenchmen  each 
in  a  "  tussle  "  with  the  Norman  peasants. 

Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  may  be  considered  a 
competent  critic  m  military  matters,  states  that 
the  English  soldiers  who  had  come  to  Spain 
were  strong,  stout-hearted,  stood  finn  in  battle, 
and  never  thought  of  taking  Eight.,  A  long 
time  hanog  elapsed,  during  which  England  had 
no  wars,  her  troops  did  not  know  how  to  act  in  a 
campaign.  The  men  became  unmanageable, 
and  the  officers  quarrelled  amongst  themselves 
and  were  unable  to  enforce  discipline  in  the 
ranks.  The  rank  and  file  showed  a  marked  dis- 
like to  perform  such  labours  as  were  inevitably 
entail<^d  on  soldiers.  They  were  intemperate 
and  idle.f 

The  arms  which  the  English  used  nere  not  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  which  the  art  of  war 
.  had  made.  The  number  of  pikemen  in  the 
English  army  was  considered  too  small.  About 
1, 800  pikemen  were  employed  in  European 
armies  to  give  greater  consistent  to  the  in- 
fiintiv,  and  to  enable  tiiem  to  resist  attacks  of 
cayalTf.  Provided  that  the  English  troops  were 
well  armed,  practbed  in  the  evoiations  of  regular 
war&re,  well  drilled  and  disciplined,  they  would 
excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  make  their 
country  feared  and  honoured  in  Europe.it  Tbey 
generally  lost  more  time  in  petty  disputes  than 
Uie  execution  of  the  measure  in  view  required. 
At  last  it  was  declared  that  English  troops  were 
so  deficient  in  discipline  that  they  could  not 
safely  be  depended  upon  in  any  campaign. 

English  cavalry  became  an  insignificant  arm 
of  the  service.  The  native  horses  were  a  poor 
specimen  for  cavalry.   England  for  years  de- 

S!iided  for  its  supply  on  Flanders  and  Germany, 
orses  were  by  no  means  abundant,  and  those 
vluch  could  be  obtained  were  small,  weak,  and 
unfit  to  be  used  in  a  harassing  campaign. 

The  Irish  pikemen  were  famous  for  centuries, 
and  in  the  rebeUion  of  1798  created  great 
slaughter  upon  an  English  legjiment  named  the 
"  Ancient  Britons;  "  and  again,  the  pikemen  of 
Wexford  made  havoc  amongst  the  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries sent  to  Ireland  dunng  the  calamities  of 
1798.  The  Irish  pike  has,  howerer,  long  since 
ceased  to  be  an  ^ective  weapon  fbr  military 
operations.  In  fact,  no  one  exceipt  those  wise 
men  who  fight  battles  upon  a  chess-board  would 
now  make  any  reference  to  the  barbarous  pike. 
French  troops,  and  especially  iabuitiy,  had 

•  Sdwwd  HaU'i  Chfoniclfl. 
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not  a  high  repntation  at  the  beginning  of  fhe 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  art  of  war,  however, 
they  were  generally  considered  superior  to  tber 
English  neighbours.  The  Spanish  infantiy  weie 
good,  and  rapidly  progressing  to  that  peifectioB 
which  they  attamed  at  a  subsequent  period 
underthecommand  of  generals  like  the  Masgaeas 
de  Pescara  and  Antonio  de  Loyva.  Tb^  weie 
disringuished,  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  bst 
were  also  patient  in  enduring  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship and  privation. 

The  Venetian  Amba8sador,writingfi-om  Londsa, 
in  Qneen  Mary's  reign,  describes  the  hiode  of 
raising  troops,  in  England,  when  some  sudden 
emergency  occurs  :  "  A  light  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  number  of  huge  lanterns,  fixed  on  heights  is 
all  villages  and  towns.  On  the  appearance  rf 
these  signals,  the  various  men  muster,  and  go  tD 
the  quarters,  where  they  are  inspected,  and  if 
approved  of,  they  become  the  king  8Soldi«x,afld 
the  nation's  defenders."  The  same  difdooutic 
agent  affirms  that  Qneen  Mary's  naval  force  was 
"effective  and  brave,'*  in  1553.  "Eogjiih 
sailors,"  be  observes,  "are  plenty  and  exctdtest 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  m 
abmidance  of  rimber  for  ship-building.  Tbey  da 
not  use  galleys,  owing  to  the  strong  tide  in  the 
ocean.  .  .  .  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
good  artillery  kept  in  readiness  at  the  Tow  ^ 
London,  where  there  is  also  demited  annnnni- 
tien  of  every  descriprion  that  may  be  reqnind. 
The  couragh  oi  the  English  aaihm  aad  soldieis 
is  beyond  all  suspicion.  ' 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  natural 
valour,  were  often  very  unfortunate  in  the  6d6, 
especially  when  confronted  by  an  Bngliifc  iot. 
At  the  battle  of  Cred  the  Frendi  lung  haa 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  Italian  mercotsries 
amongst  his  troops.  The  Ens^isfa  arayoallus 
occasfon  were  sustained  by  a  la^e  body  at  Ga- 
mans  who,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  diagnced  the 
military  cha^racter  by  a  wanton  and  baibsnss 
butchery  of  defoaceleas  aad  disarmed  men.*  Oo 
the  same  occanon  those  sanguinary  GcToaa 
cut-throats  outraged  and  mwrdered  three  hM* 
dred  women,  and  also  a  number  of  cfaildres. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centn^A^ 
sense  of  milttaiy  honour  was  in  no  other  sn; 
so  strong  and  so  rigorously  enforced  as.ialW 
of  Spain,  whilst  high  mental  culture  is  ^c"^ 
attributed  to  the  Italians  during  the  penod  aaff 
review.  The  Italians  were  umost  im—iiww 
declared  to  have  bem  effeminate  and  scsiwr 
able  to  bear  arms.  That  was  a  mistake.  Iw 
Italians  bad  good  infontiy ;  Aehr  shazpshMttfS 
were  equalled  only  by  the  best  Spanish  am>^ 
hosiers ;  their  light  cavalry  was  exceUent,  sna 
even  the  men-at-arms  of  noUes  occupied  ao 
honouraUe  position  when  compared  with  toe  meo- 
at-arms  of  other  nations.  Irregular  or  half-dis^ 
lined  Italian  troops  were  comparativriy  woitbless- 
The  two  countries  which  far  excelled  all  odwr 
nations  with  re>>f>ect  to  military  efficimcywere 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  German  and  SwU* 
troops  difEered  in  many  particulars  from  ooe 
another.   The  Swiss,  for  instance,  were  of  Uw* 

*  Tfaa  moct  iatemthic  accoUt  of  tbU  bkttte,  or  ntttfC' 
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use  in  stonning  or  flefefidfng  foHified  places, 
iritilst  the  German  lansquenets  were  as  useful  in 
a  pitched  battle  as  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress. 
An  Italian^  Spanidi,  French  or  EngUrii  army 
was  cocsidered  inefficient  in  a  regular  war 
against  ah  army  vriiich  contained  a  considerable 
Bumber  of  Swiss  or  German  troops,  unless  Swiss 
or  Gennan  contingents  were  added  to  it.  These 
auriliaries  were  thought  to  be  indispensable 
irtien  a  difficult  retreat  was  to  be  covered,  a 
camp  to  be  pitched  close  to  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  or  a  sudden  attack  to  be  repulsed.  The 
German  veterans  generally  broke  through  the 
ranks  of  the  troops  of  other  nations.  Both  the 
Germans  and  the  Swiss  were  "  mercenaries."  It 
is  £fBcult  to  d«!cide  which  of  the  two  were  more 
at  the  disposal  of  purchasers ;  and  both  .were 
gnil^  of  scandalous  actions  equally  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  soldiers ;  but  then  they  were 
"  mercenaries."  As  for  the  German  troops,  a 
Spanish  memoir,  probably  drawn  up  by  a  cor- 
reno  de  guerra,  complains  that  such  was  their 

beastliness  and  arrogance  that  t*ey  were  a 
firebrand  and  a  source  of  incessant  disorder, 
unless  they  were  commanded  by  a  generous  and 
coarageous  general  from  their  own  country, 
selected  by  the  emperor."  Another  complaint 
against  the  German  lansquenets,  was,  perhaps, 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  During  the  great  wars 
of  Italy,  pestilence  was  generally  raging  in  that 
coontiy.  All  the  other  troops,  and  especially  the 
Italians  and  the  Spaniards,  could  easily  be  pre- 
niled  upon  to  avoid  communication  with  the  in- 
fected places.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary, 
^nnld,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  of  their 
wBcers,  enter  a  village  or  a  farmhouse  which 
ftey  knew  to  be  infected,  with  no  other  object 
than  to  steal  a  few  chickens,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
introduce  the  plague,  or  some  other  horrible 
disease,  into  their  own  ranks. 

The  miNtaiy  strength  of  the  different  govem- 
mentB  of  Europe  was  not  io  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  their  forces  in  the  field.  As  the 
best  soldiers  were  mercenaries,  they  sold  them- 
•elves  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  respect  to 
wtionality.  When  we  read  of  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English  armies,  we  mast  not  sap- 
pose  that  thej  consisted  of  the  above  nations 
<>Bly.  The  difference  in  the  warlike  qoalitiee  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  no  other  practical 
coosequence  than  that  the  Germane  and  the 
Siiss  earned  large  sums  of  mon«r  by  the  In^ 
oftoldieriog,  whilst  the EnglishandFreachdid not. 

The  best  arms  were  those  which  were  made  in 
Milan  and  Brescia,  and  those  which  were  ex- 
pwtsd  to  foreign  countries  by  way  of  Flanders. 
The  anns  manufactured  at  Gottingen  were  also  of 
>  tnperior  description. 

The  English  soldiers  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
mteenth  century  were  loud  in  theii  demand  for 
™w  at  the  appointed  honr.  Beef,  bread  and 
were  the  first  things  to  be  considered ;  and 
■wen  when  the  fighting  came  on  they  were  like 
giant  soldiers  of  a  certain  Celtic  prince,  "the 
«tt  ia  the  field  and  the  last  out  of  it."* 

"Jka  abm  ati«cdot«  U  niatcd  of  lie  D«Ic£ttiws,  a.  tics  of 
mt  M  ii«i,«ba  acted  ai  tiwbodr.giard  ot  Biyu  Bmihmo, 
*VC>NUrf.  It  h  lutsl  that  tboM  tMa  won  of  man^om 
■■Vt.  u4  aa  nrift  bavMBM  ai  tha  CoMadn. 


However,  the  Epgltsh  soldiers  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  knew  little  of  military  science  ;  they 
dosed  with  an  enenfy  Uln  infuriated  beasts,  and 
periiaps  eatended  the  same  amount  of  forbear- 
ance to  the  vanquished  foe.  The  military  records 
of  the  battle  of  Greet  affirm  that  Edfrard  HI. 
emi^oyBd  his  Welsh  mercenaries  io  the  bar- 
barous and  cowardly  action  of  cutting  the 
throats  of  the  wounded  enemy.  The  Germans 
and  Swiss  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  more  revolttng 
and  unsoldierlike  criAie.  The  foreign  mer- 
cenaries employed  io  the  days  of  Henry  VIll., 
and  his  son  Edward  VI.,  brought  odium  upon 
the  military  character.  Every  year  they  seemed 
to  become  more  ferocioue,  bloodthirsty,  and  dis- 
honest. 

I  cannot  omit  makiog  a  tefhrence  to  one  par- 
ticular  battle,  and  tke  eeneoals  under  whom  it 
was  foug^  near  Flodden  field.  The  fact  of 
being  the  brother-io-law  of  Heniy  VIII.  did  not 
secure  for  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland  the 
friendship,  or  even  the  political  -support  of  his 
powerful  Kinsman.  Tbequarrel  with  the  King  of 
England  was  forced  upon  the  Scottish  monarch 
by  several  circumstances,  but  which  prudence 
might  have  avoided.  James  was  intensely  ob- 
stinate. The  battle  which  ended  so  disastrously 
for  Scotland  and  its  monarch  was  fought  against 
the  remonstrances  of  the  oldest  and  the  most 
experienced  of  his  generals.  The  Earl  of  Angus 
implored  him  to  retreat  or  seek  a  better  position 
for  a  battle.    "Angus,"  said  the  self-willed 

iames,  "if  you  are  afraid  you  may  go  home." 
he  grand  old  baron,  bursting  ioto  tears,  turned 
mournfully  away,  observing  uiat  his  fbnnet'  .life 
tnight  have  spared  him  such  a  rebuke  fitHB  the 
lips  -of  his  sovereign.  "My  age,*  said  lie, 
"  readers  my  body  of  no  8«vice,  and  my  counsel 
is  despised-;  but  I  have  my  two  sons  and  the 
vassals  of  Douglas  in  the  field ;  may  the  result  be 
glorious,  and  Angus's  foreboding  unfounded."  * 

The  last  day  of  King  Jameses  existence  was 
worthy  of  a  soldier  and  a  king.  At  Brankstone 
field,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flodden,  King 
James  met  with  a  signal  defeat.f  1  he  Scots 
lought  with  all  that  herwc  valour  for  which  their 
ancient  land  was  renowned;  but  they  had  to 
encoiuiter  the  legions  of  Eoglaiu],  led  to  the 
charge  by  such  generals  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
supported  by  the  chivalrous  and  brave  Stanleys, 
the  Constables,  and  the  Dacres.  The  English 
army  numbered  about  thirty-six  thousand  men ; 
the  half  of  this  force  were  German  and  Swiss 
mercenaries,  all  excellent  soldiers,  but  mean  and 
heartless  thieves,  who  slew  the  dying  and 
stripped  all  when  dead.  Edward  Hall,  a  contenv 
porary.  has  chronicled  the  most  accurate  account 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  states  that  the  English  troops  had  no 
food  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  which  lasted  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
This  relation  appears  to  be  almost  incredible,  for 
the  English  of  those  times  could  not  fast  long 
from  bread,  beef,  and  beer.  Poverty  made  the 
Germans  and  Swiss  acquainted  with  "long 
fasting."    If  actual  famine  did  not  exist  in  the 

*  Tyt'er'a  Htroir  of  Sfntlantf,  Tot.  IV.,  pafa  77* 
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coantij,  those  forei^  mercenaries  were  sure  to 
make  good  a  supply  of  food  for  themselves. 

The^cots,  at  this  battle,  descended  the  hill  on 
foot,  in  ffood  order,  nnmberins;  some  fiorty-six 
ttiousand  men,  tall  and  handsome,  with  the 
hght  of  battle  shining  on  their  feces,  and  the 
love  of  father-land  giving  renewed  courage  to 
the  defenders  of  the  "old  home."  After  the 
German  fashion  the  Scots  moved  forwact?  in 
perfect  silence.  The  great  majority  of  them 
were  armed  with  a  sharp  spear  five  yards  in 
length,  and  targets  which  they  held  before  them. 
When  the  spears  failed  they  fought  with  sharp 
swords,  making  little  noise  but  terrible  execution. 
The  Scottish  army  were  repulsed  ;  they  came  to 
the  charge  again  and  again.  The  fates,  how- 
,  ever,  decided  against  them  ;  they  were  crushed. 
Sun  the  batUe  continued  for  many  hours,  both 
sides  displaying  a  marvellous  amount  of  courage. 
"  Up  and  down,'*  the  carnage  was  shocking, 
uwd  Thomas  Howard,  in  his  despatch  to  King 
Henxy,  says,  "As  I  expect  no  quarter,  I  shall 
£we  none."  King  James  is  reported  to  have 
•aid  that,  "  under  any  circumstances  he  would 
never  condescend  to  seek  quarter  from  his  un- 
generous enemy— his  brother-in-law."  "Your 
king  leads  you  to  glory  or  to  death,"  were  the 
woi^  uttered  by  the  unfortunate  monarch  when 
leading  a  compact  column  to  the  last  charge. 
The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  and  within  an  hour 
a  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks  that  the  king 
fell  mortally  wounded.  A  brave  man  fighting  to 
the  end,  and  winning,  as  he  prayed  to  win,  a 
soldier's  death. 

When  the  king's  body  was  found,  his  neck  was 
opeiwd  in  the  middle,  with  a  wide  wound ;  his 
left  hand  almost  cut  off  in  two  places,  "  did 
scarce  hang  to  his  arms."  and  the  archers  had 
shot  him  in  many  parts  of  the  body.* 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  of  refined 
taste  and  ability,  but  vain  and  vacillatirig.  His 
weakness  was  a  love  of  popularity;  he  was 
romantic,  ^ood-natured,  and  warm-hearted,  and 
his  accessibility  to  the  humbler  classes  of  his 
subjects,  rendered  him  deservedly  beloved. 

When  night  came,  a  ghastly  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  to  those  good  Fathers  who  came  to 
offer  spiritual  consolation  to  the  dying. 
Amongst  the  slain  was  the  Archbishop  of  S. 
Andrew's,  and  two  abbots.  The  remains  of 
fifteen  gallant  lords  lay  stiff  beside  the  corpse 
<M  their  royal  master;  fifteen  chiefs  of  ancient 
clans,  were  numbered  with  the  dead;  and 
"twelve  thousand  of  the  brave  Scots,  "  lay  here 
and  there  on  the  bloody  field."  f  As  thedismal 
nipht  advanced,  the  scene  became  one  that 
might  a&ight  humaoity:  every  blow  seemed  to 
have  proved  fatal,  and  to  add  to  the  mournful 
effect,  the  night  winds,  chaunted  as  it  were,  a 
midnight  dirge  over  the  pale  and  silent  dead. 

*  Goftwin't  Aa»4iU,  p.  12.  Tydor't  HUlorw  gf  SeeOmnd. 
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aod  ae  Scot!  upwards  cf  twelve  thoaund.  The  wounded 
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f2h  bemUinued,J      S.  H.  B. 


RHODA  LEITH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOPS  were  being  shut ;  abutters  wen 
beiiig  closed ;  pleasure-seekers  -mat 
taking  refuge  from  the  blustering 
storm  in  sheltered  places.  Erai 
the  station  was  toleraoly  emp^,  and 
contained  few  but  the  porters  stamping  to  wann 
their  feet,  and  congregatiog  with  alacricy  round 
the  waiting-room  fire,  certain  of  not  being  dis- 
possessed by  travellers. 

A  few  young  men  were  strolling  out  of  the 
refreshment-room — so  lately  a  glittering  col- 
lection of  sparkling  glass,  of  heaped-up  eatables 
and  tempting  drinkables,  from  brandy  to  zo^dooe. 
Now  the  eyes  rested  only  on  sticky  plates,  brdceo 
glasses  and  stale  calces.  Messy  couoteis  and 
withered  flowers,  replaced  the  gaudy  show  of  a 
few  hours  before.  It  was  no  wonder  that  tbe 
tired  heavy-eyed  Imrmaids  hurried  on  their  cloaki 
not  loth  to  leave  the  wrecked  scoie  of  so  mock 
heart-burning  and  jealousy. 

One  only  lingered,  as  if  she  &iin  would  stay, 
and  found  even  the  dreary,  deserted  bar 
pleasanter  than  tbe  home  to  which  she  was 
returning. 

She  was  waiting,  watching  with  a  scomfol 
curve  of  her  rich  red  lips  the  departure  of  her 
sisters  in  the  trade. 

Some  collected  io  groups,  giggling  and  laugb- 
ing  noisily ;  others  slipped  away  quietly  into  the 
dark,  where  foolish  youths  were  waiting'  to  escort 
them  through  the  muddy  back  streets ;  otbeis 
marched  past  with  lowering  brows  and  gloomj 
faces,  sore  at  heart  because  they  needs  mast 
wend  their  wea^  way  unattended. 

Still  Rhoda  Leith  remained  standing  alone, 
though  she  was  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the 
bar,  and  might,  if. so  inclined,  have  had  a 
different  partner  every  night  to  see  -her  to  her 
home. 

Her  eyes  wandered  till  they  rested  on  a  sliglit 
dark  man  with  a  grave  face  and  •erious  eyes; 
then  she  turned  away  and  sighed. 

Of  all  those  who  came  and  went  in  and  ont  of 
that  refreshment  room,  h^  alone  inspired  her 
with  any  interest.  Perhaps  because  he  never 
flirted  or  talked  nonsense  with  the  girls ;  perhaps 
because  he  never  praised  her  ripe,  full  Uuiuty,  her 
ready  wit,  or  grace  and  queenly  bearing ;  perhaps 
because  of  her  unfailing  dignity,  and  cum  majcsqr 
of  manner. 

Two  things  did  she  only  know  of  him  ;  that  his 
name  was  Gerald  Mulgrave,  and  that,  like  Iter, 
he  was  a  Catholic. 

He  seldom  addressed  any  of  the  girls  unneces- 
sarily;  yet,  to  keep  his  good  opinion  and  to  win 
his  approving  glance,  had  often  kept  Rhoda 
faithful  in  times  of  trial ;  and  caused  her  to  walk 
steadily  in  the  brier-tangled  path  of  duty. 

Presently  he  turned  round  and  encountered  her 
long  rapt  gaze. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  anyone  ? "  he  asked 
courteously,  as  became  to  where  she  was 
standing. 

"Yes,  for  my  little  sister;  grandfather  always 
sends  her  to  come  home  with  me." 
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He  hesiuted,  and  looked  at  the  looely  stately 
figure.  A  sttoog  dark  blush  had  deepened  the 
iuturallrwann-tOQ«>d  cheeks;  he  was  about  to 
speak  wneo  a  little  girl  rapidly  approached. 

A  wild  throb  of  delight  bad  passed  through 
Rhoda's  frame ;  but  she  only  bowed  slightly  when 
he  said  wiUi  an  air  of  relief : 

"  Oh,  here  she  comes ;  that  is  right.  You  do 
well  never  to  walk  alone.  Good  nij^t/'  and 
taking  off  his  hat  walked  quickly  away. 

Rfaoda  took  her  sistei's  hand,  and  though  the 
piQg  of  disappointment  was  seen,  «he  stifled  it 
remorselessly,  and  seemed  engroMed  only  in  the 
child's  prattle. 

Under  the  big  lamp,  outside  the  stat'on,  a  man 
was  standing  muffled  in  a  great  coat,  his  face 
half  hidden  by  an  enormous  comforter. 

He  came  forward  as  the  girls  were  going  to 
dive  into  the  forbidding  darkness  of  Uie  back 
Greets,  and  said  entreaUngty : 

"Miss  Leith,  do  allow  me  to  accompany 

Rhoda  started ;  she  recognized  the  vc^ce  of 
C^ttaia  Brand,  than  whom  none  had  been  more 
extravagantly  attentive,  nor  more  persistently 
devoted.  He  was  young  and  handsome;  and 
had  not  yet  attained  that  dissolute  swagger 
which  is  ever  apparent  in  youthful,  loose  livers, 
*ad  destroys  whatever  good  looks  they  might 
otherwise  possess. 

Rboda  had  often  felt  sorry  to  see  him  going 
the  way  of  so  many  others,  and  had  discount- 
enanced his  attentions  as  markedly  as  possible. 

"  Do  I  ever  let  any  one  come  ?  '*  she  aaked  in 
her  proud  young  voice. 

'"Iknow,"  hepleaded,  "but  I  leave  to-morrow, 
and  I  may  never  see  you  again." 

Her  steady  deep  ^s  gazed  long  and  earnestly 
on  his  bojrish  earnest  £ace. 

"Yon  may,"  she  said  abruptly,  "just  this 
once  and  never  again.  Annie,  run  home  and 
say  that  I  am  coming;  we  shall  go  by  the 
park." 

Almost  bewildered  by  his  unexpected  success, 
he  walked  in  silence  at  her  side ;  they  turned, 
sad  taking  a  short  cut,  reached  the  park  where 
they  strolled  beneath  the  ghostly  waving  trees, 
Imt  the  darkly-flowing  river,  under  the  dim-starred 
uy-  The  wind  fluttered  dead  leaves  to  their  feet 
and  moved  the  waters  with  a  lulling  sound. 

Clouds  scudded  across  the  sk^,  occasionally 
ccveafing  a  pale,  watery  moon  which  shed  a  faint 
CKamy  lustre  on  the  clear-cut  features  and  noble 
carriage  of  the  barmaid  Rhoda  Leith. 

"  Hay  I  ask  why  you  requested  the  pleasure  of 
a  walk  ?  "  she  enquired  at  last. 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  see  you ;  to  talk  to  you,"  he 
*tanmered  in  some  confiuion. 

"The  first  you  cannot  do  in  the  dark;  the 
second  seems  difficult  to  accomplish." 

"You  are  so  cold,  Miss  Leith.  Why  will  you 
ootjoke  like  other  girls  ?  " 

Her  lips  curled  in  supreme  contempt. 

"  Are  you  going  to  ask  me  to  marry  you  ?  "  she 
uked,  raising  her  dusky  violet  eyes  to  his. 

"  Well,  no ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it,"  he  began, 
rather  taken  aback. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  answered  loftily.  "  you  only 
want  to  be  like  the  rest,  who  play  witJi  us  as  long 


as  they  please,  then  throw  us  aside  and  expect 
that  we  should  be  happy  with  husbands  of  our 
own  grade.  You  forget  that  they  have  hearts, 
thougb  you  have  not ;  that  they  have  also  feel- 
ings, in  many  cases,'  finer  than  your  own.  They 
are  not  likely  to  look  for  uiefnf  contented  wives 
from  among  girls  whose  vani^  has  been  so  flat- 
tered by  3rour  silly,  wortidess  compliments  as  to 
nearly  turn  their  heads." 

"  All  gentlemen  do  it,"  he  said  deprecatingly, 
"it  is  only  fun." 

"Fun,"  she  echoed  ironically,  "it  is  you 
*  gentlemen  '  who  have  caused  the  very  name  of 
'  barmaid,'  to  be  a  term  of  reproach  ;  who  have 
taught  your  sisters  and  wives  to  shrink  from 
us  as  from  something  unholy ;  who  have  caused 
us  to  be  shunned  by  honest  men  of  our  ovm 
class  ;  and  because  some  few  of  you  have  been 
weak  enough  to  marry  out  of  jrour  own  rank, 
you  have  made  many  giddy  young  things  choose 
this  calling  in  hopes  of  the  like  preferment."  , 

"  You  aie  like  no  other  ^rl,"  he  remarked 
irrelevantly,  looking  in  admiration  at  the  dark 
depths  of  her  soul-speaking  eyes. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  questioned  contemptuously, 
"because  I  dare  to  think;  and  dan  to  exjwess 
my  thoughts?" 

"  Do  other  girls  think  like  you  ?  '*  he  asked 
doubtfully. 

"Many  do;  but  for  worldly  interest  have  to 
suppress  their  natures.  Few  men  can  stand  our 
showing  to  them  the  grave  side  of  our  character. 
They  prefer  what  they  can  comprehend — someone 
with  whom  they  can  jest  lightly,  and  who  will 
applaud  their  brainless  ideas  of  wit,  and  admire 
their  mindless  jokes." 

"  You  have  not  an  exalted  opinion  of  our  sex," 
he  remarked  mildly. 

"  I  j  udge  only  of  the  specimens  seen  at  the  bar ; 
and  I  cooCess  that  iiew  eeem  worthy  of  lespect ; 
and  those  fiew  are  not  the  ones  to  care  fbr  the 
esteem  of  such  a  one  as  I."  she  added  in  a  tone 
of  regretful  satire. 

"What  will  becomeof  you,  I  wonder?"  heven* 
tured  to  say,  "  you  despise  men,  and  look  down 
on  your  own  sex." 

"  I  only  detest  what  people  make  themselves," 
she  corrected  gently,  "when  I  see  what  they 
might  become.  Surely  woman  is  bom  for 
something  better  than  to  be  a  youth's  plaything, 
or  a  man  s  toy!  " 

"  I  wish  that  there  were  more  girts  like'  you," 
he  said  sighing,  "  we  might  rise  to  your  standard 
then." 

"  In  that  case  the  refreshment  rooms  would  be 
empty,"  she  replied  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  girls 
like  me  are  not  of  the  right  stamp  to  coin  money 
for  their  employers.  You  must  remember  that  it 
is  you  men  who  make  us  what  we  are,  therefore 
you  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  result  of  our 
attempts  to  please.  You  teach  us  to  live  a  life 
of  falsehood.  Existence  for  us  is  only  glitter 
and  ^ow,  all  hollow,  nothing  sound  or  true." 

" Yet,  you -always  seem  gay?"  he  remarkad 
in  suprise  as  he  recalled  her  ever  brilliant  flow  of 
conversation  and  sparkling  gift  of  repartee. 

"  That's  part  of  the  trade,"  she  replied  care- 
lessly, "it's  soon  learnt;  good  looks  go- for 
nothing  if  one  does  not  *  take.  "  ■ 
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■  **  What  made  you  cTioose  a  life  to  which  you 
liave  such  an  aversion  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  nothing  else.  I  am  not  clever  at 
BCwing;  I  could  not  teach.  .1  cannot  be  a  ser- 
vant for  I  have  to  live  at  home." 

"Well,  you  are  like  no  one,"  he  exclaimed 
eagerly  but  respectfully. 

"  I  am  not  a  Epical  barmaid,"  she  said  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  though  I  wear  a  fringe  and  spend 
my  days  in  passing  liquor  on  poor  blind  boys." 

"  It  is  strange  for  one  in  your  position."  he 
said  clumsily  trying  to  avoid  any  obnoxious 
phrase,  "  to  have  such  wise  thoughts." 

There  was  a  disdainful  Sash  nvm  her  proud 
clear  eyes  as  she  said  with  an  ironical  smile  : 

"A  thinking  barmaid!  Truly,  it  sounds 
strange ;  she  evidently  qnite  forgets  her 
position." 

He  was  too  dull  to  appreciate  the  changes  of 
her  subtle  wit ;  and  stumbled  on,  blindly  ignorant 
wherein  he  had  ofEended. 

"  Is  it  nature, that  makes  you  diffbrent  ?" 

"  I  suppose  nature  rides  triumphant  over  every 
obstacle,  she  answered,  as  if  thinking  aloud ; 
"  it  rises  superior  to  every  condition  and  pierces 
■throuflfh  all  accidental  circumstances." 

"Tnen  you  were  bom  to  be  as  you  are?"  he 
'Observed  with  a  puzzled  face,  "and  nothing 
would  change  you  ;  it  is  all  nature  ?  " 

"And  God,"  she  added  reverently,  "you  know 
I  am  a  Catholic  and  my  religion  tells  me  what  to 
do." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  shabby, 
poverty-stricken  house  which  was  Rhoda's  home. 

"Am  I  to  say  good  night?"  Captain  Brand 
,asked  reluctantly. 

*'No,"  she  said  imperiously,  "I  am  not 
ashamed  of  what  I  have  done ;  come  in  and  see 
grand&ther." 

« i  He  entered  and  was  introdnced  to  a  paralytic 
xAd  man  in  an  arm-chair,  a-ho  had  evidently  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties  but  was  undeniably 
cross  and  tyrannical.  Captain  Brand  thought 
irith  pity  of  Rhoda,  after  a  day  spent  in  constant 
standing  and  the  incessant  claim  on  her  nerves, 
having  to  come  home  to  such  a  harsh  old  invalid 
whom  nothing  could  please,  and  who  seemed  to 
take  a  grim  pleasure  in  growling  at  everything. 
He  watched  with  feelings  of  respectful  admiration 
with  what  sweetness  the  haughty  queen  of  the 
bar  received  her  grandfather's  hard  speeches; 
how  cheerfully  and  quietly  she  talked  to  him  as 
she  divested  herself  of  her  adornments,  and  put 
away  her  flowers,  then  arraying  herself  in  a  cover- 
all apion  she  proceeded  to  make  his  suppet  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  kneeling  by  him  playfully 
coaxed  and  persoaded  him  to  take  it. 

When  he  had  finished  she  rose  from  her  knees. 

"  Now,  you  must  go,"  she  said  to  Brand,  who 
had  been  sitting  silent  and  mmoticed,  "  Grand- 
father is  going  to  bed." 

"After  that  ?"  he  enquired  significantly. 

"  After  that,"  she  said  with  her  pecoUar  air  of 
regal  frankoess,  '*  I  shall  apead  the  evening 
alone." 

"  Do  you  always  remain  in  ?  Surely  Annie  is 
«ld  enough  to  take  care  of  the  house  ? 

"  Quite,"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  "but  thanks 
to  the  behaviour  ef  foe  '  gentlemen '  of  this 


civiKsed  nation  a  tfiri  cannot  take  the  air  reqdisite 
for  her  health  nor  the  enjoyment  natural  at  her 
age,  because  in  my  case  she  would  have  to  do  it 
unprotected,  and  tnat  is  not  safe." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  her  satirical 
tone  and  manner.  "If,"  she  continued,  "wt 
could  have  clubs,  or  some  place  safe  from  die 
contaminating  presence  of  man,  life  would  be 
more  endurable  for  many  a  girl  who  has  to  earn 
her  bread." 

"And  you  spend  every  evening  working  here 
alone  ?"  he  asked  in  great  compassion. 

"Not  working,"  with  a  slight  smile.  'Mhatl 
never  do  if  I  can  help  it,  nor  do  I  read  much;  1 
am  not  clever  enough  to  enjoy  it.  To  save 
expence  I  put  out  the  lights  and  sit  by  the  fire 
thinking  till  my  head  feels  on  fire,  and  I  wondct 
that  I  am  not  mad." 

"  It  is  too  hard,"  he  said ;  for  something  in 
the  repressed  vehemence  of  the  last  speech 
betrayed  more  than  perhaps  she  meant  to  own. 

"  Not  too  hard,"  she  said  reprovingly,  and 
there  was  a  world  of  quiet  strength  in  her  tow 
voice.  "  There  is  always  peace  in  the  knowledge 
that  each  day  passes  never  to  retnm  ;  and  Uot 
every  grief  will  be  accepted,  if  nobly  borne,  to 
atone  for  sin.*' 

"  Not  yours/*  he  protested  eagerly. 

"  Perhaps  yours,"  she  said,"  for  one  moniert 
laying  aside  her  dignity  and  indulging  in  a  fresh 
bright  smile.  "  I  only  offer  my  troubles  to  God 
-for  those  who  want  help  most.  Now,  good  nigfat 
and  good  bye." 

"  He  held  out  his  hand  but  she  only  made  an 
inclination  of  her  shapely  queen-Hke  head. 

He  made  no  effort  to  obtain  a  wanner  farewell 
but  silently  withdrew.  We  never  come  in  contact 
with  any  human  bding  ^at  our  influence  does  not 
tell  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Years  later  when  Walter  Brand  knelt  in  heart* 
felt  thanksgiving  at  the  altarforhis  reconciliatioD 
to  the  one  faith,  he  did  not  forget  to  pray  for  her. 
who  unconsciously  had  been  the  first  to  teach  bin 
to  reflect,  and  whose  high-souled  nature  had  not 
stooped,  through  false  shame,  to  conceal  htr 
exalted  sentiments  or  prevented  her  from  uttering 
painful  truths. 

Such  good  can  woman  do,  if  she  would  but  tcj. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Years  have  come  and  gone  since  that  night  on 
which  Rhoda  Leith  and  Walter  Bmnd  took  their 
one  and  only  walk  together.  Since  then,  tbougb 
time  has  marched  on  nnrelenringt^,  chanites 
many  and  lasting  have  made  their  abiding  maik. 

The  refreshment  room  at  tiie  station  knows 
Rhoda's  face  no  more.  Never  again  will  that 
tall  graceful  girl  be  seen  standing  behind  the 
counter  receiving  folsome  homage  and  nauseous 
flattery  with  the  same  cold  calm,  the  same  half- 
sad  half-scornful  curve  of  the  cherry-ripe  lips. 

Many  of  the  faces  there  are  strange  iKnr. 
Captain  Brand  has  gone  abroad ;  Gerald  Mul- 
grave  has  married  a  French  girl  and  lives  on  Ae 
continent ;  Rhoda's  grandfather  has  died — with 
his  last  breath  scof&og  with  cruel  cjroicism  at 
the  idea  of  holiness  or  faith.  Annie  is  at  a 
convent- school,  learning  to  be  a  pupH  teacher; 
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ui  Rhoda  ?  Rhoda  has  at  Jengtii  found  true 
peace ;  has  bowed  herself,  no  longer  proudly  and 
with  dignity  beneath  the  yoke,  but  has  thrown 
bersdf  subaussively  at  the  ieet  of  Christ,  prostrate 
in  pofbtad  and  self-felt  annihilation,  not  only 
ttsijpaed,  but  glad  to  suffer  whatever  He  hath 
fiidamed. 

Religien,  simple  and  true,  has  sweetened  hef 
nind.  has  softened  the  Utter  heart*  has  mellowed 
the  rich  but  unripe  nature. 

Yeaxs  and  grace  have  taught  her  gentleness, 
ud  a  gracious  suavity  of  manner  that  never  £ar> 
sakes  her. 

With  hergTand&ther's  death  came  comparative 
freedom ;  this  she  used  to  break  the  fetters  that 

Sited  her  noble  nature,  and  to  fulfil  what  had 
ig  been  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart. 
The  next  time  that  we  see  her  she  is  in  a  little 
countty  town  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
Gemany.  She  is  living  with  the  good  Sisters  of 
■Bott'Secours,  whose  order  she  has  resolved  to 
}0U),  and  is  only  wajting  for  the  necessary 
vetiainaries  to  be  arranged^to  become  a  postu- 

It  is  in  the  days  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war ;  a 
time  when  the  land  was  overwhelmed  with  faction 
udstziiis;  when  bloodshed  and  rapine  was  the 
order  of  thie  dsy.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  that  time 
when  dvUixed  nations  considered  it  patriotic  to 
ataad  up  and  butcher  each  other  in  cold  blood ; 
vhen  thrcHigh  the  ambition  of  a  dMpotic  old  man, 
thousands  of  brave  lusty  fellows  wore  called  out 
to  be  murdered  ;  and  many  and  many  a  woman 
died  of  a  tvoken  heart. 

A  time  of  public  warfare  is  generally  seized 
upon  as  a  convenient  opp<Htunity  for  private 
revenge ;  old  scores  are  wiped  oft  secretly  and 
Without  punishment ;  old  aoiinosides,  and  in- 
dividaalgradges  are  cancelled  by  heaxts*  btood 
drained  to  its  very  source- 

Rhoda  always  oecompftnied  tiie  sisters  on  their 
enanda  of  mercy ;  apd  learnt  many  a  new  lesson 
io  beholding  the  miseiy  around. 

The  town  woa  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
ftossians,  and  so  far  the  inhabitants  had  been 
mercifully  treated.  They  had  not  been  barbar- 
ously molested,  and  oomparative  tranquillity 
idgnod  without;  though  Rhoda  augured  little 
good  from  the  cowering  set  faces,  and  low  mut- 
tered corses,  which  she  constantly  heard  from  the 
conquered  bat  not  subdued  Frendi.  There  were 
rumours  of  the  brutaUty  and  ferocity  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  now  quartered  in 
the  town ;  and  Rhoda  feared  only  too  truly,  that 
at  his  first  act  of  vengeance,  or  injustice,  this 
sarbce-peace  would  end,  and  that  blood  would 
Sow  as  freely  as  water,  if  once  their  smothered 
passions  were  let  loose. 

One  evening,  when  the  gay  and  glittering  sun 
shone  in  ruthless  disregard  of  all  this  wickedness 
and  desolation,  Rhoda  was  in  a  house  with 
Sister  Marthe,  trying  to  administer  cwaftHt  to 
one  who  had  lately  lost  her  only  two  was  in  the 
st^  of  Sedan. 

Im  bereaved  mother  remained  motionless  and 
went,  as  Sister  Marthe  endeavoured  to  draw 
ber  thoughts  above.  Onl|y  she  clasped  her 
vitboed  hands,  and  theiaxge  t«acB  slowly  trickled 
w>enlMcaged£M». 


Sad  at  heart,  Rhoda  had  turned  away  (ton 
this  sorrowful  spectacle,  and  was  looking  from  the 
window  into  the  street  below.  Sufidenly,  she  ob- 
served a  girl  with  lung  li^ht  hair,  speeding  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  in  which  Rhoda  was. 
She  was  apparently  admitted  with  no  demur 
firom  the  stiff  ancient  servitors.  She  entered 
quickly,  and  threw  herself  at  the  old  lady's  feet. 

"Mama,"  she  sobbed  wildy,  "they  have 
taken  my  Gerald,  and  are  coming  to  take  me 
too." 

"What  have  you  ^one.  ma  fille?**  asked 
Madame  Boissart,  roused  for  a  moment  from  her 
■lethar^c  grief,  at  the  sight  of  her  last  remaining 
child,  in  trouble. 

"  They  have  taken  Gerald,  my  husband,"  the 
girl  continued  wringing  her  hands.  "  They  say  he 
IS  a  spy  and  have  put  him  into  prison.  They  3ay 
that  I  helped;  but  indeed  I  did  not,"  and  her 
large  terror-stdcken  eyes  gazed  piteously  at  her 
hearers. 

"  My  bo}ts ;  and  now  my  ^iri,"  moaned 
Madame  Boissart,  "  man  hieu  I  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Thy  will  be  done." 

Then  she  relapsed  into  a  semi-unconscious 
btate  from  which  it  seemed  cruel  to  rouse  her. 

Rhoda  came  from  the  window  and  took  Uie 
trembling  iair-haired  girl  by  the  hand. 

"Come to  me,"  she  said  softly,  "try  to  tell 
me  calmly  and  I  will  help  you." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  an  angel,"  exclaimed 
the  girl  rapturously^  seizing  Rhoda's  hand 
and  covering  It  with  4usses,  "save  me,  and  my 
little  baby  too.  It  is  hard  to  die  at  nineteen. 
Be  quick  ;  they  will  be  back  soon." 

"What  do  tney  accuse  you  of  having  done." 

Her  steady  clear  voice  involuntarily  composed 
the  agitated  creature. 

"  Done  ?  Nothing.  They  pretend  that  I  helped 
Gerald  to  copy  despatches  and  send  them  away. 
But  I  never  did.  Gerald  would  never  let  me,]*' 
she  said  with  artless  simplicity,  "  he  alw^s  said 
I  was  a  silly  little  thing.  Oh,  Gerald  I  Gerald  1 
comeback  to  thy  poor  Hortense." 

The  tears  came  afresh. 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  asked  Rhoda,  trying  to 
repress  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  one  who 
thought  of  herselTso  much,  and  of  him  so  little. 

"  Oh,  he  is  all  right  in  prison,"  she  said, 
lifting  her  tear-stained  face,  "they  dare  not 
touch  him,  for  he  is  an  Englishman.  Gerald 
Mulgrave.  You  are  English  ;  perhaps  you  know 
him  ?  " 

A  gently  tender  light  beamed  in  Rhoda's  deep 
dark  eyes,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  It  IS  only  spite,"  continued  Hortense,  taking 
her  disheveUed  hafr  and  winding  it  slowly  round 

her  fingers.   "  Monsieur  ■,  the  commander, 

wantea  to  marry  rae  two  years  ago  ;  and  when  I 
chose  Gerald,  swore  to  have  his  revenge. 
BSte/"  sumping  her  foot,  and  flashing  her 
light-blue  eyes ;  "  if  i  could  crush  him  under  my 
feet  1  " 

She  clenched  her  little  fists  and  threw  back 
her  yellow  tresses  with  a  petulant  gesture — her 
grief  forgotten  in  petty  fiiiltless  anger. 

Rhoda  had  been  aluorbed  in  thought,  she  nov 
spoke : 

"  Listen,  Hortense ;  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you 
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if  you  want  to  see  haby,  or  your  husband  again. 
You  mustcome  into  this  room,  change  clothes  with 
roe,  and  ^o  back  to  the  convent  with  Sister 
Marthe.  You  will  be  quite  safe  there  and  will 
find  little  difficult  m  communicatiog  with  Mr. 
Mul  grave." 

"What  can  I  do  to  thank  you?"  Hortense 
said  fervently,  when  they  had  emerged  from  the 
inner  room,  habited  in  each  other's  dresses,  "  I 
will  teach  baby  to  pray  for  you  every  night,  and 
Gerald  too,  will  I  know,  always  remember  you  In 
his  prayers."  « 

Rare  tears  found  their  way  into  Rhoda'a  ejres. 

**  Tell  Gerald,"  she  began  in  a  low  voice ; 
then  suddenly  flushing  to  the  brow,  she  stopped 
and  murmured  to  herself,  "  God  loves  me,  uiat's 
enough." 

"Ihope  that  I  am  not  putting  you  to  any 
danger,"  Hortense  said,  as  if  the  idea  had  only 
just  occurred  to  her.  She  again  raised  Rhoda's 
band  and  pressed  it  gratefully  to  her  lips. 

"My  life  is  in  GmI's  hands,"  was  her  only 
reply,  hastily  withdrawing  her  burning  fingers  ; 
then  bending,  she  kissed  Hortense  lightly  on  the 
forehead,  and  with  a  whispered,  "  God  bless  you 
and  your  husband,"  delivered  her  into  the  care 
of  Sister  Marthe. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  Mother  Snperior  about 
you  ?  "  asked  the  placid  dull  nun  who  had  hardly 
Lked  to  leave  Rhoda,  but  could  not  gainsay  the 

fentle  firmness,  and  sweet  but  strong  will  of  the 
nglish  girl. 

"Tell  Mother  Superior,"  said  Rhoda,  with 
strangely  radiant  (nres, "  that  next  time  I  see  her 
she  will  sav  I  acted  rightly,  and  that  I  am  a  true 
■child  ofG6d." 

Then  tbey  went  and  Rhoda' was  left  alone  with 
idadame  Boissart,  still  stupefied  by  grief,  but  not 
in  silence  for  long. 

The  air  was  clear ;  the  convent  was  not  many 
paces  away;  Rhoda  stood  at  the  window  and 
bardly  had  she  heard  the  clang  of  the  deep-toned 
twU,  which  showed  that  her  friends  were  sale,  than 
instantaneously  a  crowd  collected  in  the  streets ; 
«houts,  screams,  fierce  cries,  loud  curses  were 
lieard  with  terrible  distinctness. 

From  where  she  stood  she  could  see  the  multi- 
tude with  their  flags  and  bands ;  the  uniform  of 
the  soldiers,  the  costume  of  the  peasants,  all 
mingled  in  dazzling  confusion. 

What  she  had  feared  had  come  to  pass. 

The  arrest  of  an  Englishman,  living  tn  seclusion 
in  their  town,  trusting  to  their  honour,  had  roused 
the  people  to  frenzy. 

Onward  they  swept,  that  mighty  mass, 
fiaranguing,  declaiming,  denouncing,  clamorous 
for  revenge,  thirsting  for  blood.  The  commander 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  house  and  take 
refuge  at  his  camp,  pitched  outside  the  town. 
He  dare  not  show  himself,  but  from  thence  sent 
■out  a  body  of  troops  with  savage  orders  to  quell 
the  tumult  at  any  price,  and  not  to  spare  the 
hlood  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 

The  heaving  multitude  swayed  from  place  to 

?lace  tike  a  great  wave  which  nothing  can  resist, 
t  surged  through  the  streets,  seeming  to  froth 
and  hiss  and  seethe  like  a  mightyhuman  cauldron, 
lives  were  lost,  women  were  trampled  to  death, 
were  lucked  and  bruisad  and  shot ;  the  people 


fought  with  sticks  aad  stones,  with  brides  vA  i 
iroo  weights— with  aught  that  could  be  huikdit 
the  soldiers.  j 

They  entered  on  their  well-coaditioned  honei  j 
with  loaded  firearms,  rode  heavily  and  steadily 
on,  bearing  all  before  them,  finng  but  sddoo, 
but  each  shot  taking  effect.  They  could  aSni 
to  wait ;  their  pleasure  was  yet  to  come.  Wltm 
the  carnage  was  over  then  the  plunder  would 
begin ;  and  many  a  treasured  relic  of  the  «U 
DoUesse  wouM  go  to  adorn  the  kitcfaea  of  ahetij 
German  burgher. 

As  Rhoda  saw  and  i^ckeaed  at  the  ^ght,  the 
noticed  that  a  few  soldiers  met  and  conversed 
apart,  then,  at  a  given  signal  th^  deUched 
themsehws  from  the  throng,  and  galloped  down  the 
side  street  which  led  to  Madame  Boissart's  hosse. 

They  entered  and  arrested  the  dauntless  gHas 
Monsieur  Mulgrave's  wife.  Waiting  only  to  see 
that  the  poor  old  lady  was  not  left  unatttoded, 
Rhoda  quietly  followed  the  men  downstairs  and 
got  into  the  covered  van  which  was  waiting  at 
the  door.  She  found  it  was  already  more  daa 
half  full  of  men,  evidently  prisoners,  gloony  and 
morose.  In  rough  reverencethey  crowded  tothe 
end  of  the  roomy  lumbering  vehicle,  and  left  hs 
in  the  company  only  of  a  giri  of  fiftera,  who  was 
crouched  in  a  comer  crying  miserably. 

Rhoda  drew  her  tenderly  towards  her. 

*'  What  is  it,  little  one,"  she  asked,  in  that  lo* 
voice  which  was  never  so  sweet  as  whc»  addnased 
to  the  sad  or  suffering. 

"They  are  going  to  shoot  me,"  gasped  the 

f'rl  between  her  sobs,  "  my  faUier  is  a  baker  aad 
carried  loaves  to  the  poor  prisoners.  I  cannot 
die;  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  world;  I  ban 
never  thought  of  God." 

"  But  God  has  thought  of  you,"  said  Rhoda 
persuasively  ;  "  think  child  how  eood  He  is!  He 
IS  taking  you  away  from  a  wicked~woridto  a  place 
where  there  is  no  fighting,  no  cruel  men,  only 
loving,  nothing  but  love.  Oh,  little  one,  it  U  good 
to  die." 

"  You  do  not  fear  it  ?"  and  timtd  Babette  fxed 

a  pair  of  wondering  round  eyes  on  the  brave  Eaoe 
of  her  new-found  friend. 

"  Fear  it  ?  It  is  only  going  home,  gplag  &i 
away  from  noise,  and  tumuU,  and  pain,  to  a 
merciful  Saviour  who  loves  us  as  His  dear 
children."  Her  voice  ended  in  a  cbokiogsob, 
and  her  eyes  that  were  so  large  and  lustrous  weie 
now  strangely  dimmed  by  tears. 

"Goon,"  said  Babette  pleadingly,  "  I  forget 
to  feel  frightened  when  you  talk ;  let  me  holdjoer 
hands  and  keep  my  eyes  shut  then  I  shall  fc^ 
brave." 

So  while  the  cut  rumbled  by  mangled  ootpxs 
and  bleeding  bodies,  while  the  wUcT  din  of  tbe 
furious  popiUation  sounded  fatntw  and  fidBteria 
the  distance,  Rhoda  with  her  arm  lovttigly  foosd 
the  frightened  shrinking  child,  mtli  her  warn 
firm  grasp  clasj^ng  the  pallid  nerveless  fingen— 
talked  simply  and  devoutly  of  that  death  whick 
was  so  near ;  the  shortness  of  its  pain,  and  the 
endlessness  of  the  Kfe  beyond.  In  seekiogto 
allay  that  young  girl's  terror  she  forgot  her  o«ii 
troubles.  At  last  the  jolting  ceased,  they  truddled  : 
overriiortsmootbttufaddthencametoastandstin- 1 

Amanwratinto  the  tent  tohoar  Qiptain  
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Olden,  be  found  that  his  superior  had  beep  pass- 
ing the  time  agreeably  in  liberally  partaking  of 
tte  stroDj^  heavy  beer  pecaliar  to  the  country. 
Be  only  half  took  in  what  was  said  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  me  a  lot  of 
poHi^  women  ?  "  be  said  roughly,  "  drown  them 
or  shoot  them  with  the  rascals.  I  am  sick  of  this 
work ;  get  awa^." 

Ihe  roan  retired  pleased  at  the  idea  of  some 
ucitemeot  on  bis  own  account. 

The  soldiers  were  assembled,  the  prisoners  were 
led  out;  the  men  formed  a  circle  round  them, 
and  a  stake  was  placed  in  the  midst.  They  held 
amockcouncil.anddeathbyshooting  was  decreed. 

If  they  liad  hoped  to  denve  pleasure  from  gloat- 
in|  over  the  terror  of  their  victims  they  were 
sadly  disappointed. 

Freocbraen  know  how  to  die,  these  were  stolidly 
impassive.  Rboda  looked  cold  and  dignified ; 
Mily  poor  Babette  stood  trembling  with  the  tears 
mnmog  down  her  cheeks.  She  clung  closely 
ud  imploringly  to  Rhoda,  and  whispered  meekly, 
"Maketbem  kitl  me  first;  I daien'tbeleft behind." 

There  was  silence  after  the  sentence  had  been 
^oaoonced.  Then  Rhoda  came  forward  into  the 
open  space,  and  her  clear  vibrating  tones  were 
heard  by  every  one. 

"  It  is  not  much  that  I  ask,"  she  said,  "  only 
that  the  child  may  be  murdered  first.  She  is 
joimg  and  timid,  unused  to  scenes  like  this;  let 
not  her  last  sight  on  this  earth  be  one  of  country- 
men shot  for  defending  their  native  land,  and  of 
fellow-creatures  staininff  th«r  hearts  with  their 
Ittothers*  blood  I  '* 

No  one  spoke*  and  Rhoda  unchallenged  fear- 
lessly led  Babette  to  the  post.  The  men  cleared 
away  on  either  Mde,  and  the  two  gids  were  left 
standing  in  the  middle, 

Babette  shuddered  as  a  man  ap^roadied  and 
polled  her  hand  roughly  to  tie  it  behind  her  back. 
_  She  looked  helplessly  and  appealingly  at  Rhoda ; 
in  one  thing  only  could  she  imitate  her  friend's 
biaveiy,  she  would  keep  silence,  but  tears  of  fright 
and  horror  gathered  in  nei  babylike  innocent  eyes. 

"Giicken,"  said  the  man  contemptuously,  "  a 
German  brat  would  laugh." 

"The  sun  is  in  her  eyes,"  remarked  Rhoda 
^netly,  moving  so  as  to  shield  Babette's  face. 

Indeed  the  sun  was  declining  in  what  seemed  a 
•ea  of  blood.  A  red-tinged  halo  lighted  up  the 
vhole  conntiy  in  a  flood  of  ruddy  sun-light. 

"  Smile,"  saud  Babette  faintly,  "  I  must  not  go 
to  God  with  tears  in  my  eyes."  So  Rhoda  stood 
and  smiled,  bravely  and  gloriously ;  and  by  that 
n£ant  and  last  earthly  smile  gave  the  child 
itreDgth  to  stand  mute  and  straight  while  they 
sbot  her  through  the  heart. 

Not  till  the  roan  had  untied  the  bonds  and  the 
body  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground,  did  that 
heavenly  smile  leave  Rboda's  face,  and  the  glad 
happy  tears  ran  gently  down  her  cheeks,  as  she 
murmored  softly,  "  Rest  in  peace,  little  white- 
Moled  Babette." 

Ikat  ni^ht,  when  the  moon  rose  over  the  dark 
gkmny  ptnes,  and  the  black-blue  water  hardly 
^ncd  ia  the  stiUsninmer  nigbt,  two  bodies  were 
wown  into  die  co<d  clear  depths  of  the  river,  one 
that  of  Uttle  Babette;  the  other  was  that  of  Rboda 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  PARITT, 


■"SRQ  H  E  entertainments  g^ven  by  the 
Uj  Bu  ^^I'tiy  *^  friends  originate 

Hb  BH  neither  trouble  nor  Inconvenience  to  ' 
BB  MS  the  host  or  hostess.  There  are 
MwUBfeff  nnmerons  servants  to  do  all  that  is 
required,  money  to  procure  the  most  cmt^ 
luxuries  without  the  expense  being  felt,  apart- 
ments vast  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  guests, 
and  a  profusion  of  those  minor  comforts,  the 
absence  of  which  is  not  only  eitremely  vulgar, 
but  often  very  distressing.  The  entertainments 
of  the  less  affluent  classes  are  very  different  from 
this,  the  whole  family,  for  nearly  a  week  previons 
are  wearied  almost  to  death  with  the  preparations 
for  the  party.  Many  are  turned  out  of  their 
sleeping  apartments, '  beds  are  removed,  and 
those  rooms  consecrated  to  innocence  and  repose, 
desecrated  perhaps  with  the  frimes  of  tobacco^ 
card  playing,  and  other  pastimes  attendant  at  a 
feast.  As  the  lady  of  the  house  would  fain  vie 
w  ith  the  most  wealthy  in  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  her  "meats"  and  as  the  pastry  cook  is  veiy 
expensive,  much  has  to  be  done  at  home.  During 
several  days  therefore,  the  process  of  cooking  is 
going  on,  and,  pending  this  interval,  the  whole 
femi^  have  to  undergo  much  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, not  unmixed  with  bickerings.  In  the 
house  there  is  no  convenience  for  many  of  the 
more  re6ned  culinary  preparations  ;  consequently 
shifts  have  to  be  made,  and  many  failures  occur 
which  add  considerably  to  the  expense.  The 
auspicious  day  at  length  dawns,  and  every  heart 
from  the  maid  servant  and  footman  (if  there  be 
one)  to  the  mistress  of  th^  house  throbs  with 
expectation,  not  of  delight,  nor  of  pleasing 
anticipation,  but  proceeding  from  a  mingled 
sensation  of  dieadthat  things  may  go  wrong, 
and  hope  that  they  may  not.  The  bustle  of  the 
day  having  once  begun  the  hostess  strives  and 
worries  herself,  and  fiimes  and  rages,  and 
muddles  about  until  the  guests  arrive.  She  is 
then  so  tired  that  she  can  scarcely  receive  them. 
With  a  flushed  frice,  a  pained  and  weary  look, 
she  IS  forced  to  undergo  atorturewhicb, if  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  would  be  considered  dreadful 
She  is  compelled  to  exertion  for  the  entertainment 
of  persons  about  whom  she  cares  nothing;  to 
wear  smites  when  she  would  willingly  weep ;  and 
to  listen  to  each  silly  coxcomb  who  addresses 
her.  whilst  her  thounits  are  wandering  towards 
the  kitchen,  where  ue  is  in  constant  dread  of 
some  accident  taking  place  that  may  sadly 
derange  her  gastronomic^  plans.  The  guests 
gradually  arrive,  the  drawing-rooms  are  filled  to 
suffocation ;  space  is,  however,  madeforaquadrille. 
and  the  hostess  moves  through  the  room  from  one 
guest  to  another,  escaping  every  now  and  thea 
to  see  that  matters  are  rij^t  in  the  lower  regions 
of  her  domicile.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms,  now 
dedicated  to  card  tables,  are  some  of  the  papas 
and  mamas  of  the  young  folk,  playiog  tlwir 
quiet  rubber.  Hither  also  the  polite  hostess  is 
obliged  to  come  at  intervals,  ana  make  a  show  <^ 
cordial  hosiMtali^,  though  from  excessive  fatiguet 
she  can  scarc^y  stand  or  speak.  The  supper 
time  arrives;  the  guests  crowd  soccessivdy  into 
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a  small  dining-room,  where  the  table  isr  covered 
with  a  great  and  expensive  profusion,  but  every- 
one is  put  to  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  lor 
want  of  actual  necessaries,  not  to  say  comforts. 
Many  a  dress  is  spoiled  ;  many  a  careful  toilet 
disturbed  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  gentlemen 
who  politely  see  to  the  wants  of  the  ladies,  as  from 
want  of  space.  After  each  lady  has  made  her 
entrance  and  her  exit,  a  few  choice  spirits  remain 
behind,  to  the  great  annoyaace  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Amid  broken  plates  and  fragments  of 
dainties  and  trifles  mixed  together,  they  drink  to 
the  host  and  hostess,  until  they  have  flushed  faces 
a,nd  excited  brains.  In  this  imseemly  state  they 
ascend  to  the  drawinfl:<room,  and  appear  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  committing  some  woet  I 
solecism  in  good  breeding.  At  length  the  com- 
pany depart,  but  there  is  still  no  repose  for  the 
lady  who  has  suffered  so  much  for  their  entertain- 
ment. She  has  now  to  see  to  the  remains  of  the 
supper  and  to  collect  any  fragments  worth  pre- 
serving and  put  them  safe  under  lock  and  key, 
then,  she  retires  to  rest,  but  next  day  she  is  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  and  scarcely  able  to  do  anything 
for  several  days  in  succession.  Meanwhile,  the 
family  live  upon  fragments,  until  the  children  are 
sick  and  tired  of  stale  custards,  and  cold  drum- 
sticks of  fowl.  Wheu  the  remnants  of  the  feast 
are  gone  the  family  are  pinched  for  a  month  to 
come,  the  means  for  their  comfortable  support 
having  been  anticipated  in  giving  an  entertain- 
ment that  caused  much  inconvenience  to  the 
fianUly,  and  afforded  very  little  pleasure  to  the 
guests,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  criticised  the 
ondeavour  as  "  too  awfully  pretentious." 

A.S. 


THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY. 


I. 

[WAY  from  this  world's  rough  sorrow  and 
care. 

On  no  frail  worldly  hope  relying, 
The  sister  of  charity  meekly  there 
Ih  her  Saviour's  footsteps  follows  so  fair 
A  sacred  cause,  yet  one  so  rare 
No  other  offices  cares  she  to  bear 
Thau  to  tend  the  sick  aikl  the  d]rtng. 

II. 

Afar  in  the  depths  of  the  convent  she 
On  her  suffering  Lord  loves  only  to  dwell ; 

By  the  side  of  the  bed.  though  low  it  be. 

Bending  her  head  in  humility, 

Tells  in  childlike  simpUCtty, 

Of  Him  who  once  took  Infancy 
And  wrought  the  Redemption  of  man  from  hell. 

III. 

In  so  holy  an  office  the  cause  must  be  right, 

Though  the  task  is  hard,  and  oft  seems  weary. 
She  vowed  obedience  in  robes  of  white,  * 
And  wears  on  her  face  a  look  so  bright, 
While  keeping  her  crucified  Lord  in  sight ; 
For  His  yokels  sweet,  and  His  burdea  light, 
-  Although  the  way  seems  hard  and  dreaiy. 

B.  M. 


LORD  DACRE    OF  GILSLAND 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

Bif  MISS  STEWART. 
Author  of "  CloisUr  Legends;*  eU.,ek. 

CHAPTER  'KXX.—fContinued.J 

,N  all  haste  did  Lucy  now  prepare,  mt 
her  father  and  lover,  to  leave  Loi 
don  ;  for  in  the  North  might  she  n( 
meet  her  uncle  and  cousin,  and  wea 
them  from  a  prosecution  of  dio^ 
designs  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  ruinous  t 
all  engaged  in  them  ? 

From  Henry  she  had  obtained  a  promise  thj 
he  would  not  take  arms  against  Elizabeth  ;  an 
she  knew  not  how  the  enthusiasm  of  her  love  fc 
Lord  Ducre  would  alone  have  linked  Gertnidi 
heart  and  soul,  to  him  and  to  his  project! 
Months  had  now  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  hi 
cousin,  and  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  thel 
separation,  that  Gertrude  had  first  met  tlj 
master-spirit  of  her  fate.  ' 

Before  leaving  London,  Lucy  prevailed  spq 
her  lover  to  accompany  her  to  the  cottage  of  d| 
Mertons,  near  Eltbam ;  and  in  the  hope  to  fin 
them  there  She  was  not  deceived.  After  tli 
execution  of  Babington,  they  had  been  releasij 
from  prison  and  suffered  to  return  to  theirhoinl 
from  which,  in  his  company,  they  had  been  \ 
rudely  torn  by  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth 
authority.  A  change  had  fallen  upon  poJ 
Cicely  :  her  vivacity  was  gone — her  spirit,  if  ni 
her  heart,  was  broken  by  the  terrible  fete  of  hi 
idolised  foster-son.  She  seemed  even  insensible! 
the  thanks  and  to  the  caresses  of  Lucy,  and  si 
gloomily  by  the  fire,  during  the  damsel's  staj;  i 
her  cottage,  absorbed  evidently  in  one  distressin 
thought.  Her  husband,  though  shocked  by  tV 
fate  of  Babington,  had  regained  more  of  n 
usual  cheerfulness.  As  for  Cicely,  ^e  lived  fii 
years  after  the  execution  of  Batnngton  ;  and  Lud 
though  residing  chiefly  in  Cumberland,  saw  m 
more  than  once  during  that  period,  but  her  raai 
ners,  though  gradually  they  seemed  less  fuH  i 
grief,  never  regained  their  wonted  tone  ;  and  W 
husband  said,  after  her  death,  that  the  cxecutio 
of  Babington  had  given  to  the  constitution  < 
Cicely  a  blow  which  it  never  recovered. 

It'  was  but  the  day  before  her  proposed  * 
parturefrom  London,  that  Lucy  had  visited  thej 
kind  people,  and  the  remainder  of  that  day  M 
been,  spent  in  preparing  for  her  journey,  tod 
amid  her  own  hapinness,  and  the  hopes  wlufl 
she  yet  encouraged  of  a'  better  fate  for  » 
cousin,  was  forgetful  of  none  ;  and  she  placedtB 
good  nurse,  Mabel,  the  kind  and  early  attesdu 
on  the  childhood  of  herself  and  Gertrude,  uodl 
the  care  of  Master  Wood,  for  Mabel  was  too  ti 
firm  to  accorhpltsh  a  journey  to  the  North  durin 
that  rigorous  season.  All  these  duties  J 
gratitude  being  fulfilled,  Lucy  had  set  out  wil 
her  father  and  loVer  for  the  North  ;  and  as  far  i 
Bamet  they  had  been  accompanied  by  Hastj 
Williams,'  fo^  it  seemed  the  good  tailor  had 
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sister  reudine  in  that  town,  and  this  it  appeared 
to  him  n-ould  oe  i  proper  opportunity  lo  visit  her. 

In  grief,  however,  did  they  part,  after  the  com  - 
manication  which  Lucy  faaa  received  from  Lord 
Leicester.  Of  that  nobleman's  connection, 
through  the  unhapny  Euphrasia,  with  the  Harding' 
family,  Richard  Fenton  was  ignorant;  for  the 
pride  of  John  Harding  had  led  him  to  conceal 
even  from  his  wife  the  lost  condition  of  his  guilty 
sister;  and  the  enmity  which  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  been  evinced  towards  hiro  by  the 
earl,  he  had  attributed  among  his  friends  to  every 
cause,  rather  than  that  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
conect  one. 

The  bleak  wind  of  January  blew  bitterly  round 
the  hostel  at  Bamet,  as  Lucy,  with  her  father 
and  lover,  mounted  their  horses  to  depart ;  and 
the  kind  Williams  wept  as  fae  bade  them  farewell. 

"  Alas  !  Mistress  Lucy,"  he  said,  "I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  snow  storm  to-nij^ht,  and  then,  good 
lack,  good  lack,  you  will  be  staid  on  your  journey ; 
and  our  bonny  Gertrude,  oar  fair  lily  of  Grass 
Street,  may  perish  in  a  dungeon,  without  one 
fricDd  to  cheer  her  at  her  side.  Alas,  alas  [  is  it 
not  enough  to  kill  a  fair  young  dsmsel  to  be  shut 
up  io  a  prison,  her  father  dead,  and  the  cause 
she  so  much  loved  destroyed  for  ever?  Alas, 
what  news  is  this  to  take  to  honest  Master  Edward 
Wood;  oh,  she  was  dear  to  his  heart :  alas,  alas  ! 
far  our  sweet  Gertrude  Harding." 

No  delay  had  there  been  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Horden.  Nig^bt  and  day  had  he  travelled  from 
Carlisle,  scarce  stajring  for  refreshment  or  for 
rest.  He  reached  Tendon  on  the  same  evening 
as  Lord  Leicester,  who,  from  a  different  motive, 
had  journeyed  with  equal  expedition.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  the  advocate  of  Gertrude  to  attempt 
anything  in  her  cause  on  the  night  of  his  arrival 
in  London ;  the  privileged  fevoutite,  Leicester, 
might  alone  venture  to  intrude  at  such  an  hour 
on  the  queen.  The  night  was  sleepless  to  Lord 
Mordcn.  Deeply  did  he  love  the  beautiful  Ger- 
trude, and  the  horror  which  he  had  seen  her  dis- 
play when  in  the  power  of  Leicester,  whom  he  met 
galloping,  followed  by  his  band  of  lances  from 
Rockliffe  Castle,  with  the  maiden  in  his  arms, 
had  driven  him  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of 
claiming  the  interference  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  who 
comiog  up  at  that  moment  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  insisted  that  the  earl  should  deliver  his 
prisoner  to  him,  in  his  quality  of  commander-in- 
chief.  Leicester,  who  at  6rst  opposed,  at  length 
yielded  to  this  demand,  and  the  results  are  al- 
ready known.  In  the  solitude  too  of  that  bitter 
and  seemingly  endless  night,  often  did  a  thought 
of  the  noble  and  unfortugate  Leonard  Dacre 
cross  the  mind  of  Lord  Morden.  Gertrude  loved 
him,  that  he  had  learned— tteat,  with  a  kind  of 
noble  pride,  she  had  avowed,  when  pressed 
to  make  known  his  associates  or  his  prasible  re- 
treat. 

"Oh,  most  blest  and  most  miserable  of 
lovers!"  groaned  the  generous  Morden,  "most 
worthy  o^  most  happy  in  e^ch  other,  most  ex- 
qiUMtely  wretched  in  yie  chance  which  has  parted 
vou  for  ever.  Alas,  snef^  Gertrude,  how  fares  it 
«>ihthv  tevrr  newj  :lies>  be  xonoealed '  in  8eme> 
obfiure  KttcAt,  fiarittc  wltb  the  tlftnght  of  ther, 


or  has  the  life  stream  curdled  round  his  noble 
heart,  and  does  the  arm  which  would  defend  thee 
now  stiffen  to  the  touch  of  death  ?" 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  was  Lord 
Morden  prepared  to  visit  the  queen  ;  but  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  hope  which  he  had  enter- 
tained of  first  obtaining  an  interview  with  Bur- 
leigh, as  he  found  on  inquiry  at  the  abode  of  that 
nobleman  that  he  was  already  in  attendance  on 
Elizabeth.  The  young  man's  humble  request  for 
an  audience  was  immediately  complied  with,  and 
in  the  royal  presence  he  found  not  only  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  but  also  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There ' 
wasa  grave  and  somewhat  vexed  look  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Burleigh,  and  a  kind  of  triumph  in  the 
aspect  of  his  rival,  which  told  that  the  blind 
dotage  of  the  Queen  had  enabled  him,  as  he 
boasted  it  would,  to  make  his  cause  good  widi  her. 

Elizabeth  had  already  receivea  the  ofiBciat 
despatches  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  detailing  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Leonard  Dacre,  and  her  manner 
towards  Morden  was  gracious  and  even  kind. 

"  What  will  you,  our  faithful  servant?"  she 
said,  as  she  extended  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss, 
"  how  comes  it  that  my  Lord  of  Hunsdon  made 
not  you  the  bearer  of  his  despatches  ?" 

"Alas,  gracious  sovereign  I  "  said  Lord  Mor- 
den, "  it  is  upon  an  errand  of  mercy  that  my  good 
Lord  Hunsdon  has  spared  me  from  my  post  to 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  you  grace  I " 

"An  errand  of  mercy ! "  said  Elizabeth ; 
"right  glad  are  we  to  bear  the  name  of  mercy  on 
the  lip  of  a  true  subject.  Alas,  we  may  be  weak, 
foolish  even  in  our  compassion,  as  my  Lord  of 
Burleigh  told  us  even  now ;  but  oh  that  we  could 
infuse  into  the  spirits  of  the  most  faithful 
among  our  servants  some  touch  of  compassion 
which  might  make  them  bear  with  our  own 
weakness.  Alas,  alas  I  shall  we  destroy  our  own 
royal  sister,  the  unhappy  Mary  ?  Albeit,  she 
did  plot  against  our  life,  shall  we  return  evil  for 
e/il?" 

"Thus  is  it  with  your  grace,"  said  Cecil, 
"  duty  towards  your  subjects  is  sacrificed  to  a 
false  principle  of  mercy ;  I  had  hoped  that  the 
pedtion  of  your  loyal  servants  of  the  commons 
might  have  moved  you  to  the  rendering  of 
justice  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  It  were  well  if  the 
pious  suggestion  of  Sir  James  Croft  were  acted, 
upon,  and  that  we  daily  implore  Heaven  to  move 
the  heart  of  your  grace  to  the  rendering  of 
justice." 

"It  were  well  indeed,"  remarked  Leicester. 
"Sir  James  is  a  godly  man,  replete  with  the 
unction  of  the  Spirit." 

"  Nay,  we  doubt  it  not,"  cried  Elizabeth, 
"but  oh,  my  lords,  ye  put  our  womanly  feelings 
too  suddenly  upon  too  hard  a  task  :  we  will  com- 
mend ourselves  that  we  be  in  this  matter  of  our 
unhappy  cousin  directed  by  the  Spirit ;  and  in' 
the  meantime  let  us  even  solace  our  poor  heart,' 
if  it  may  be,  by  yielding  pardon  to  some 
delinquent  at  the  request  of  our  good  servant  of 
Morden.  Speak  our  faithful  lord ;  for  whom  seek 
ye  mercy  at  our  hands  ?  " 

"  For  the  damsel  of  Grass  Street,  madam,  for 
the  unhappy  Gertrude  Harding,"  said  Lord 
Morden,  who  had  risen  not  from  nis  knee  dtiring-' 
the  foregoing  conversation. 
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At  that  name  Elizabeth  started,  and  her  lip 
became  for  a  moment  pale,  while  her  eyes  fell 
with  a  lynx-like  keenness  upon  the  face  of  Lord 
I,eice5tei ;  that  perfect  master  of  dissimulation, 
however,  quailed  not  under  the  glance;  the 
colour  of  the  queen  returned,  she  remained  for 
some  minutes  apparently  lost  in  thought,  then  she 
said : 

"  Thy  request  is  a  bold  one,  young  lord*  for 
flagrant  have  been  the  treasons  of  that  damsel ; 
but  we  forget  not  that  there  is  in  her  some  touches 
of  a  noble  spirit,  we  forget  not  that  service  which 
9he  rendered  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  may 
even  the  more  esteem,  that  tHe  fooU«h  maiden 
was  discontented  with  our  rule.  We  would  fain 
believe  that  her  folly  has  had  itslessoas,  and  that 
she  will  disdain  to  be  disloyal,  when  we  have 
spared  her  forfeit  life ;  you  shall  have  an  order 
under  our  own  hand,  young  man,  For  the  damsel's 
release ;  but  tell  her  to  sin  against  her  queen  no 
more,  for  by  Heaven's  truth  we  will  not  pardon 
her  again  I 

"  Most  nactousand  beneficent  of  sovereigns," 
said  Lord  Morden.  kissing  in  a  kind  of  rapture 
the  again  extended  hand  of  Elizabeth ;  "I  stake 
my  soul  on  Gertrude's  future  truth." 

But  here  Lord  Burleigh  broke  in  with  a  stronger 
expression  of  discontent  than  he  in  general  mani- 
fested towards  any  measure  of  his  mistress  upon 
which  she  seemed  to  be  resolved. 

"  Does  your  grace  mean  to  spare  that  ungrate- 
ful maiden — she,  who  is  believed  to  havescreened 
the  two  false  earls  from  your  royal  wrath,  by  a 
dmely  warning  that  their  treason  was  discovered  ; 
she,  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  company  with 
Leonard  Dacre  himself,  the  most  audaciAus  of 
traitors !  Your  ^race  would  not  spare  this  dam- 
sel, it  cannot  be  r " 

"Yet  it  Is/'  said  Elizabeth  sharply,  "  and  we 
would  commend  our  good  Lord  Treasurer  to  for- 
bear such  severe  comments  upon  a  point  where 
we  are  resolved." 

That  evening  a  warrant  for  the  unconditional 
release  of  Gertrude  Harding  was  ddivered  to 
Lord  Morden,  and  that  evening  did  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Carlisle*  transported  his  un- 
expected success. 

He  was  not,  however,  able  to  accomplish  his 
journey  with  all  the  celerity  that  be  wished,  for, 
as  Master  Williams  had  prognosticated,  on  the 
preceding  evening  there  had  been  a  fall  of  snow, 
which,  though  in  London  so  slight  as  scarcely  to 
have  excited  Lord  Morden's  attention,  had  made 
the  country  roads  difiBcult,  and  in  some  places 
dugerous. 

Tms  snow  storm  had  also  dela^  Lacy  Fenton 
and  her  companions,  and  the  more  expeditious 
tmvelling  of  Lord  Morden  threw  him  into  their 
company  before  they  reached  Carlisle.  His  name 
meeting  the  ears  of  Lucy  from  one  of  his 
attendants  in  a  hostel,  where  the  young  noble* 
man  had  stopped  for  refreshment,  she  imme- 
diately made  herself  known  to  him,  and  in  com- 

eny  with  her,  her  lover,  and  her  father,  did  Lord 
orden  perform  the  remainder  of  his  journey. 
Oh,  with  what  a  palpitating  heart  did  Lucy 
proceed  with  Lord  Morden  and  Willoughton  to 
the  Castle  of  Carlisle  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  that  dtf.  It  was  about  mid-aay,  a  wint^  day 


with  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  brighten  the  land- 
scape, half  veiled  as  it  was  by  a  covering  of  snow. 

Lord  Morden  and  his  friends  were  immediately 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  I^^rd  S^rope,  who 
received  them  courteously,  and  regretted  that  it 
was  his  office  to  dispense  the  rigours  of  the  law. 
Lucy  entreated  permission  to  viut  Gertrude  in 
her  prison,  but  her  heart  sunk,  and  ahe  leaned , 
heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  lover  as  they  traversed 
the  stone  passages  and  the  dreary  vaults. 

Once  Lord  Morden,  who  preceded  them,  turned, 
and,  pointing  with  an  agonised  countenance  to 
the  moisture  which  hung  upon  the  walls,  he 
exclaimed —  » 

"  Has  she  borne  this  ?  '* 

"  Dear  Lucy,  be  advised."  said  WUIonghton. 
"  Do  not  persist  in  descending  to  these  dismal 
dungeons.  Lord  Morden  and  I  will  go  alone  and 
soon  place  our  poor  Gertrude  in  your  arms." 

"She  has  borne  the  damps  and  the  cold  o! 
these  dwellings  night  and  day,"  said  Lucy,  "an^ 
cannot  I  bear  once  to  descend  to  them  §at  he 
sake  ?  " 

The  key  of  the  dungeon  grated  harsfaljr  In  tbi 
lock,  but  there  *was  no  sound  within  as  H  thi 
noise  at  that  unusual  hour  had  excited  tbe  atten 
tion  of  the  captive.  The  door  was  thrown  open 
and  the  sickly  rays  of  the  lamp  gleamed,  npoi 
the  stone  walls  and  the  heap  of  straw,  tlie  om 
bed  vouchsafed  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  i 
figure  was  stretched  out,  with  the  face  conceaM 
upon  that  miserable  couch;  a  profiiuon  of 
hair  was  scattered  loosely  over  the  black  gu 
meats. 

A  piercing  shriek  broke  from  the  lips  of  Litt 
as  she  sprung  forwards  and  locked  that  extende 
figure  in  her  arms.  Neither  her  voice  or  toocli 
however,  aroused  the  poor,  sufferer.  Had  sh 
ceased  to  suffer  ?  Her  head  fell  helplessly  baidc 
wards,  and  her  eyes,  those  sunny  hazd  cfM 
was  tiieir  sweet  light  extinguished  for  ever 
Cold,  cold  as  marble  were  Uie  beaatilnl 
which  Lucy  kissed  in  all  the  frenzy  of  dcspaa 
and  the  hand,  which  was  clasped  by  tl^e  not  ~ 
agonized  Lord  Morden.  But  might  not  that 
be  ?  Were  not  their  own  frames  already  1  ~ 
1^  the  vapours  of  that  dismal  cell  ?  Is  dna 
quite  dead,  or  does  she  only  swoon  ? 

{7b  ie  continued,) 
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"  'WITHOUT  THB  SHELTER  OF  A  ROOF  OVER  OUR  HEADS.' 

^^  Jfisbtrfaiff  s  iffaug^cr;  or,  SC^c  Jflofacr  ai  t^t  ;$ktk 


CHAPTER  VII. 
WAS  bookkeeper  in  a  large  mer- 
Hfll   cantile  house  in  Bremen,"  said  the 
■lAI   stranger,  "  and  twenty  years  since 
^ ;  my  only  brother,  who  was  a  painter,  was 
It  that  time  making'  a  bridal  tour  down  the 
iUiiae,  with  his  beautiful  young  wife,  who  was 
I  celebrated  singer,  and  I  was  lucky  enough 
0  be  able  to  see  him  aad  take  leave  of 


him.  When  on  board  my  ship,  he  begged  a  re- 
membrance and  looked  so  significantly  at  the 
signet  ring  on  my  finger,  that  I  could  not  refuse 
to  give  it  him. 

"  '  You  are  quite  right,  Herman,*  I  said.  '  it  is 
an  inheritance  from  our  father,  and  as  you  are 
the  eldest  it  belongs  by  right  to  you.'  I  drew  it 
from  my  finger  and  he  placed  it  on  his  with  the 
remark  that  it  would  be  a  remembrance  of  both 
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father  and  brother,  which  he  would  wear  all  his 
life.  The  first  letters  from  him  which  reached 
me  in  the  New  World  were  full  of  happiness,  and 
this  continued  for  two  years,  after  which  there 
came  one.  full  of  sorrow,  an  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  my  sister-in-law,  of  which  the  birth  of  a 
little  girl  had  laid  the  foundation.  At  the  time 
when  this  letter  reached  me,  Herman  told  me  he 
was  in  Italy  with  hi  ]  dear  invalid.  He  must  make 
this  sicrifice  to  the  tnfinn  health  of  his  «ife,  and 
he  hoped  with  God's  blessing  she  would  recover 
under  the  mild  s6y  of  the  south.  He  hoped  too, 
that  he  might  get  some  improvement  in  his  art 
through  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  and  so 
promised  himself  that  a  long  stny  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  them  both. 

"  From  that  time  for  some  years  I  received  no 
tidings  of  him.  life  over  there  was  an  un- 
certain and  changing  one,  and  letters  might 
often  miss  me.  My  own  letters  remained  un- 
answered or  came  back  marked  '  unknown.' 
About  six  months  since  I  was  surprised  by  a 
letter  in  my  brother's  hand,  forwarded  to  me 
through  the  consul ;  it  brought  no  happy  news ; 
it  cobtahied  a  picture  of  the  deepest  distress  and 
bitterest  anguish  which  could  afflict  the  heaR  of 
man.  He  told  me  that  during  the  secofkd  year  of 
their  abode  in  Italy,  his  beloved  wife,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  talent  and  goodness,  had 
sunk  under  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  that  his 
happiness  was  for  ever  buried  in  the  grave.  He 
had  already  told  me  this,  but  had  never  received 
any  jtnswer.  He  would  have  been  unable  to  leave 
the  country  where  the  remains  of  her  he  so  dearly 
loved  were  resting,  but  the  political  troubles  of  that 
stormy  period  arose,  and,  for  an  inconsiderate 
word  he  once  uttered  he  itras  imprisoned  In  a 
fortrdcs  for  aome  years. 

'*  ■  Now  I  am  at  liber^,'  he  wrote,  '  but  broken 
in  bodjraod  tnlnd.*  H6  was  IHakUees  and  help- 
less tn  the  world.  Forsaken  by  all  those  who 
once  knew  him,  he  resdtved  to  tetum  home.  In 
spite  of  all  hlG  disappointments  and  all  his 
sorrows,  he  btfd  still  one  tie  to  life ;  he  bad  left 
this  behind  him  andpariiaps  it  was  now  io«t.  He 
did  not  explatn  his  meaning-.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  home,  his  first  thought  would  be  to 
writet  and  do  so  in  full.  Months  passed  without 
my  hearing  ftirther,  and  I  accordingly  began  to 
consider  that  during  my  many  years  of  hard  work 
I  had  not  only  sufficiently  provided  for  my  old  age, 
but  might  be  a  great  help  to  my  brother,  and  I 
also  felta  great  longing  after  my  old  home." 

The  stranger  was  silent  and  placed  his  bowed 
head  on  bis  hands  which  rested  on  the  table.  As 
Lois  had  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  the 
narration  so  also  had  the  old  woman,  who  ■at  first 
siiowed  onlva  slight  interest  in  it ;  as  it  proceeded 
she  listened  to  tlK  words  o(  the  strabgerwith  an 
almost  abxknts  appearance  of  bjrmpathy.  Her 
eytis  hung  upon  the  speaker,  and  she  sometimes 
passed  her  trembling  hand  across  her  forehead 
4S  if  she  were  trying  to  collect  her  wandering 
thoughts. 

"  New  I  am  on  my  way  in  search  of  ray  brother,'' 
ho  said,  suddenly  raisin;;  his  bead,  "  but  5rst  tell 
me  more  exactly  how  you,  came  by  the  ring." 

Ernest  gave  hitti  a  short  account  of  this,  when 
Lois  who  had  got  rid  of  the  restless  baby,  placing 


him  on  a  bench  near  his  mother,  was  Hsteniiig  i 
anxiously,  not  desiring  to  lose  a  word  of  the  con- 
versation.   He  consequently  did  not  remark  that 
his  father  had  entered  the  room  and  had  sat  dom  i 
in  his  accustomed  place  at  the  end  of  it. 

"  I  should  have  arrived  before  lllis  at  the 
capital,"  said  the  stranger,  wlwo  lie  faftd  heard 
Ernest's  unsatisfactory  account,  "  btrt  I  wialied 
to  stay  a  little  while  at  Posen,  for  tbe  restoration 
of  my  health,  and  from  thenca  I  have  Just  come, 
intending  to  make  short  joanefi  throofh  this 
beautiful  countty,  and  the  town  wbers  Ilioped 
to  find  Herman.  There  we  both  Hred,  there 
we  have  old  aeqaaintance.  Bat  my  bopw  hare 
suddenly  sunk,  and  you  can  b:(nily  tiDapae  what 
anxiety  has  filled  my  heart  ^nc<  t  saw  and  re- 
cognized the  ring  in  the  room  above.  I  caooot 
get  rid  of  a  singular  feeling  of  MprBheadoD." 

The  old  wonan  as  she  hsla  ner  bands  hsl 
clasped  together  In  her  lap,  secmsd  to  share  Ui 
uoeasiness. 

"  Do  not  be  anxious,'^  said  Bmest  asmriagly. 
"  I  found  the  ring  in  my  own  boat,  which  b  only 
made  use  of  to  cany  over  strasflttrs,  and  whoem 
it  belonged  to  must  have  paMca  aciVM  la  safety. 
During  this  summer  only  one  parson  bM  besn  lost 
In  a  storm  upon  the  lake,  but  titot  has  Dothiog  to 
do  with  the  ring,  for  It  mast  havs  been  a  liviog 
and  not  a  dead  mui  who  left  U  In  UuU  boat." 

The  eyes  Of  Lds  flashed  as  II  he  vrottkl  hate 
said  "  I  know  all  about  that." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  continued  tbe  rtnn^r. 
"that  the-  ring,  engraven  irith  the  two  iuitial 
letters  of  my  name,  is  the  same  irikich  X  gave  to 
my  brother,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  the  direst 
necessity  he  would  hardly  bare  giren  It  away." 

The  old  woman  started  as  she  heanl  a  noise 
outside,  aod  she  looked  towards  the  door  which 
was  at  this  moment  opened*  and  Beithit  aad 
Englebard  entered. 

"  And  now  all  my  children  are  aeeemhled," 
shesaid,  "tbisismyyontigereon  and o^yMngest 
daughter." 

The  evenifl^  was  olesliig  hi,  bat  as  the  voud? 
people  entered  tbe  room  wl^  the^  Inn  and 
simply  gaiety,  it  seemed  as  if  a  rM'of  soashine 
brightened  it.  The  stranger  fixed  fats  eyes  upoa 
the  beautiful  girl  and  with  a  sodden  movemcDt 
rose  from  his  chair. 

The  presence  of  a  stranger  iri  the  Eslierman's 
cottage  was  no  unusual  occurrence,  and  returning 
thesupposed  greetingwith  modest  grace,  Beitioa 
stepped  up  to  her  mother :  "Look  at  this  lovely 
fresh  edelweis,  Tnoth^,"  she  saSd,  >s  with  a 
pleasant  smile  she  took  off  her  hat  and  shovsi 
the  wreath  of  velvety  alpine  flowersthat  was  around 
it, "  they  came  from  the  peak  up  there.'* 

"  Such  a  likeness  can  hardly  be  simply  a  sporC 
of  nature,"  exclaimed  the  straoger,  losing  all 
composure,-  "  but  can  it  be  possibte  ?''  Bepucei 
himself  before  her  as  if  he  could  not  trust  his 
senses,  and  seemed  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  beautifully  formed  face  and  the  brilliant  yet 
soft  pair  of  eyes. 

"  Yes  sir,  indeed  this  Is  edelweis,"  said  Beitiia, 
misunderstanding  his  sui;prtse,  and  in  a  kind  mu- 
ner  she  offered  him  a  specimen  of  the  rare  glaut- 

"  Let  it  be,  child  ;  you  are  yourself  the  mwer 
which  has  suddenly  filled  my  mind  frith  donbL" 
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hi  mat  emotioa  he  took  Bertlma  by  the  band 
and  drew  hernearerto  him,  while  irith  heightetied 
cokorabe  drew  back,  and  Englehard  tnTotuntarily 
amoacfaed  them. 

Ilie  old  woman  breathed  as  if  her  breast  was 
oppressedbyaheavy  load,  while  the  reatcootioued 
silmt. 

"  What  are  you  called,  child  ?  Tetl  me  your 
oame,"  <:aid  the  stranger  anxtously. 

"  Bertina  !  "  replied  the  half  terrified  girl. 

"Good  Heavens !  mistake  is  impossible.  Every- 
thing  agrees  t  This  is  a  wonderful  meeting." 

He  vent  up  to  the  old  woman  who  with  an  air 
ofresigaation  to  the  inevitable,  murmured  to  her- 
self, "  It  is  time  to  speak  ;  it  is  God's  will." 

"  To  «honi  does  this  girt  belong'  ?  Is  ahe  your 
daaghter?" 

His  words  cut  the  old  woman  to  the  heart,  while 
the  peaetrating  look  of  the  enquirer  was'  fixed 
upon  the  terrified  face  «4iich  was  overspread  with 
toe  dark  colouring  of  anguish.   She  hesitated  for 

ftinomeot,  as  one  hesitates  to  give  away  some- 
thing dearly  loved,  and  which  has  ever  been 
poarded  with  true  and  close  aftection.  She  fixed 
herejres  'upon  him  and  collecting  all  her  strength  : 
•'No,  she  is  not  my  child,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  bent  his  head  with  an  expression 
as  if  be  had  expected  no  other  answer,  but  the 
girl  flew  to  the  matron,  and  flung  her  arms 
around  her  as  if  she  would  never  suffer  that  she 
ibooli  herself  give  away  a  child,  who  had  had 
BO  other  mother  so  long  as  her  memory  could  go 
back. 

"  Mother,  I  "  she  stammered,  but  bervoiee 

broke  into  sobs  and  she  clung  fast  to  the  old 
*omin,  who  herself  felt  as  it  her  heart  would 

break, 

"Peace,  Bertina,"  said  the  matron  gently 
stroking  her  cheek,  "  I  have  been  as  a  mother 
to  you  ever  since  you  were  placed  upon  my  lap  a 
poor  weak  little  child,  but  your  real  mother— no, 
lam  not." 

Expressions  of  surprige  were  exchanged  among 
those  present,  and  every  face  bore  signs  of  deep 
sympathy.  What  they  had  jnst  heard  about  the 
Jirl  bad  never  entered  anyone's  mind  ;  and  it  was 
a  painful  thought  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child 
of  the  bouse,  that  she  was  no  longer  a  sister. 
*t  was  the  more  painful  from  Uie  close  a£feciion 
ibat  had  always  subsisted  among  them. 

Mfaowhile,  old  Mark  sat  unobserved  in  his 
comer.  His  son's  ms  were  ftill  of  tears,  not  so 
«uch  from  the  ensotton  caused  by  the  revelations 
*>  new  to  hira,  as  because  he  felt  that  the  solu- 
tion of  a  dark  mystery  was  at  hand.  He  would 
hare  been  glad  that  his  father  might  have  been 
spared,  and  he  felt  for  the  poor  child  who  had 
<nlyjust  learned  that  she  had  lost  a  mother,  and 
nust  now  hear  of  the  sad  death  of  her  other 
parent. 

With  htt  innocent  (iaee  bathed  in  tears,  Ber- 
hna  kneeled  before  the  old  woman,  who  with 
unoeuine  care  had  brought  her  up,  and  wliose 
"^r  old  Uce  now  showed  the  sorrow  ahe  Irit. 

'*  Von  were  always  as  kind  to  me  as  to  your 
other  children,"  she  sobbed  with  a  broken  voice, 

and  yet  sometimes  I  felt  fts'tf  yon  did  not  really 
love  me  as  ^1  at  yon  did  the  others.  I  was  not 
•Tongl" 


"  1  never  failed  in  my  duty  to  you,  and  if  you 
could  look  within,"— and  she  pointed  to  her 
breast — "you  would  see  how  you  have. grown 
into  my  heait,"  said  the  matron,  and  then,  with 
a  look  of  truly  motherly  love,  she  wiped  the  tears 
of  the  weeping  girl  with  a  oorner  of  her  apron. 
"  From  childhood  we  all  remarked  your  ways. 
'She  is  a  town  born  child,'  ray  husband  often 
said  to  me  when  wewere  alone, '  and  she  has  agiddy 
head  and  a  soft  heart.'  " 

"You  belong  to  us,  Bertina,"  said  Englehard, 
"you  are  ours;  the  ties  which  so  many  years  of 
love  and  dependence  have  formed  between  us, 
cannot  be  severed  in  this  one  hour." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Bertina  raised  her 
head.  His  words  found  an  echo  in  her  heart, 
and  her  loving  look  consoled  him  in  this  first 
sorrow  of  his-youog  life.  With  a  suffused  cheek. 
Bertina  turned  to  the  stranger. 

"  Then,  who  is  my  mother  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  woman,  you  must  reveal  this  secret,**" 
said  the  strangt-r,  who  had  been  a  silent  witness, 
of  the  old  weiiiaa's  fears.    "In  spite  of  the- 
peasant's  dress  In  which  I  find  her,  Bertina  is^ 
the  living  image  of  my  young  sister-in-law, ' 
Alberta,  her  deceased  mother.    She  is  the  only 
child  of  my  brother  Herman  Gunther.   Yes,  Ber- 
tina, in  me  yoa  see  your  uncle  Robert  Gunther. 
I  acknowledge  you  as  my  dear  niece ;  but  for  the 
present  I  will  spare  your  feelings ;  later  we  shall 
be  more  h'iendly  and  intimate.**^ 

As  he  addressed  the  girt,  she  shraok  timidly 
away  from  him  whose  hand  had  inflicted  so  deep 
'  a  wound  on  her  heart. 

In  aaxious  expectation  the  whole  party  as- 
sembled round  the  table  by  which  the  c^d  woman 
sat,  and  even  old  Mark,  who  had  hitherto 
not  even  moved,  stretched  out  his  gray  head  to. 
listen. 

"  A  little  patience,  sir,'-'  begged  the  old  woman, 
as  she  pressed  her  forclieaa,  as  if  she  would 
bring  her  wandering  thoughts  into  order.  At  this 
painful  moment  when  she  was  required  to  give 
up  a  treasure  which  she  had  hoped  was  her  own, 
and  which  was  entwined  with  the  very  fibres  of 
her  heart,  it  might  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
picture  of  what  had  happened  in  days  long  past. 

"  It  has  been  a  hara  time  with  me  since  the 
day  when  I  and  my  Wilhelm-^od  rest  his 
soul — became  man  and  wife.  We  were  not  then 
so  well  off  as  now,  and  came  here  some  tims 
later.  I  was  a  poor  Gshermaiden,  and  earned  my 
bread  among  strangers,  when  I  married  a  young 
fisherman.  We  began  very  humbly,  a  little 
wooden  hut  and  a  cow  were  the  whole  of  our 
property,  but  the  fishing  was  prosperous,  and  I 
too  was  able  to  earn  a  few  pence.  We  were  as 
contented  and  happy  at  our  frugal  meals  as  if 
we  lived  in  a  castle.  No  one  ever  saw  us  sad  or 
unhappy,  and  as  we  hid  no  neighbours,  no  dis- 
putes with  them  could  arise.  My  husband  had 
the  best  of  tempera,  and  I  was  so  light-hearted 
aod  gay,  that  every  flawer  by  the  roadside,  and 
every  little  pebble  m -the  lake  gave  me  ple»«dre  to 
took  at. 

**  But  our  happiness  did  not  tavt  long.  Wnen 
two  children  had  to  shire  oar  daily  bread,  there 
was  an  end  of  my  earning  anything  by  my  woik. 
Our-koose  was  not  so  bright  as  it  had  once  bean. 
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for  soon  there  were  three  boys  and  three  girls  to  be 
cared  for,  and  though  our  -Heavenly  Father 
thought  fit  to  take  three  of  them  to  Himself,  it 
was  sttti  hard  work  to  support  the  others.  And 
yet  we  should  have  striven  for  a  living  if  a  great 
misfortune  had  not  befallen  us. 

"  It  was  a  Friday.  A  sharp  storm  had  taken  my 
husband  by  surprise  on  the  fake,  and  I  had  stood 
on  its  side  invoking  for  him,  the  help  of  all  the 
saints.  The  violence  of  the  wind  carried  away 
the  roof  of  our  cottage,  and  the  walls  trembled, 
as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  When  Wilhelm 
returned  home  he  found  me  and  the  children 
without  the  shelter  of  a  roof  overourheads,  and  the 
wind  blowing  through  the  old  ruin.  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  misery  this  caused  us,  but  we 
kept  up  our  courage,  although  it  seemed  as  if  all 
was  lost.  We  knew  very  well  that  chance  is  not 
our  master,  and  that  if  a  man  only  does  his  own 
part  bravely,  God  will  not  forsake  him. 

"A  gentleman  who  lived  at  some  little  distance 
had  pity  on  us,  and  sent  his  work  people  to 
repair  our  little  cottage.  Wilhelm  did  some 
work  for  him,  but  the  wages  was  not  enough  for 
our  support,  and  the  elder  children  had  to  go 
out  and  earn  what  they  could.  The  amount  of 
their  wages  was  not  enough  for  them  all  four, 
even  when  we  gave  them  our  last  morsel.  This 
sorrow  cost  me  the  first  tears  of  my  married  life. 
Hmestwas  employed  in  keeping  ^eeseforafarmer 
who  lived  at  some  distance,  durmgthe  summer  ; 
•Walter,  who  now  is  in  service  in  Brandenburgh 
was  taken  into  a  gentleman's  house.  And  now 
It  would  have  been  easier  with  us  if  there  had  not 
been  any  younger  child,  but  Katherine,  that  dark 
^rl,  was  not  older  than  little  Maurice  there. 
One  fine  evening,  when  Wilhelm  had  come  home 
early,  we  were  sitting  together,  the  child  on  my  lap, 
talkmg  sadly  of  what  we  had  lost,  and  how  little 
was  coming  in,  when  a  gentleman  came  to  our 
house  with  a  pale,  beautiful  lady  on  his  arm.  A 
maidservant  followed  canyinjg  a  child. 

*"  Are  you  the  fisherman  Wilhelm  who  works 
in  the  house  out  yonder  ?  *  asked  the  gentleman 
of  my  husband,  and  on  his  replying  in  the 
afiBrmative,  he  went  mth  the  servant  into  the* 
little  room,  in  comparison  with  which  this  is  a 
palace,  and  where  we  all  assembled.  I  felt  very 
curious  and  could  not  think  what  these  two  per; 
sons  could  want. 

" '  Poor,  but  neat  and  clean,'  said  the 
gentleman  to  his  wife  as  he  sat  down  upon  a 
bench. 

" '  Good  and  honest,'  she  replied,  as  taking  the 
little  one,  who  was  as  fair  and  delicate  as  an 
angel,  from  the  maid,  she  placed  her  on  the  bed. 
My  Katherine  looked  like  a  gipsy  hy  her  side. 

The  maid  was  sent  away,  and  the  lady  lo<^ed 
at  the  child  with  deep  emotimi ;  soon  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  The  gentleman  was  also  very 
sad,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  cast  sorrowful 
looks  both  upon  the  pale  lady  and  his  little 
child.  *  Listen  to  what  I  say,  my  good  people,' 
he  began,  in  a  kind  manner,  *  I  have  a  great 
favour  to  ask  of  you.  Will  you  undertake  to  he 
the  guardians  of  my  child  ? ' 

"My  husband  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
thoughtfully.  Then  we  said:  'Ah,  sir,  we  have 
a  bard  duty  to  fiilfil  towards  those  whoa  God 


has  sent  us ;  ought  we  to  make  oar  erosi  awR 
heavy  with  strange  children  ? ' 

"  '  You  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  propotal  I 
make,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  but  coonder  it 
well.  You  have  been  strongly  recommended  to 
me  as  good,  honest  people.  We  give  up  our 
child  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  it  is  nottoerery 
one  we  would  trust  her.  But  I  am  going  to  Italy 
with  my  wife ;  as  you  see,  she  is  not  io  good 
health,  and  by  the  advice  of  our  doctor,  itbo 
thinks  the  milder  climate  will  benefit  berveak 
chest  and  restore  her  voif»,  we  intend  to  muii 
there  two  years.  My  wife  is  a  uDger,  1  sa  i 
painter,  and  a  long  residence  in  Italy  wilt  be  of 
great  use  to  me  tn  my  artistic  studies.  We  cao- 
not  undertake  the  journey  with  that  delicate 
child  under  our  care ;  my  wife,  in  her  weak  state 
of  health  cannot  take  charge  of  her ;  so  we  haw 
determined  to  leave  her  among  these  moBOtaias 
with  good  and  trustworthy  people.  It  is  much 
more  healthy  in  this  pure  air,  where  good  milk  is 
abundant,  than  in  a  close,  unhealthy  town.' 

"  I  think  1  sec  my  husband  now  before  me," 
said  the  matron,  interrupting  herself,  "with  a 
face  as  dark  as  a  November  day,  as  he  replied. 
'  But,  sir,  this  would  be  no  joke  to  us ;  indeed 
we  cannot  do  it.'  He  was  the  best  man  iatke 
world,"  she  added,  exultingty,  "but  he  who  is 
drowning  cannot  help  another. 

■"We  wilt  speak  of  that  later,'  said  the  painter 
kindly,  '  Do  not  fear ;  your  care  and  trouble 
shall  be  well  rewarded.'  I  had  already  taka 
the  dear  little  creature,  with  her  beautiful  goldeo 
hair,  into  my  arms,  and  when  she  looked  at  ine 
with  her  great  brown  eyes,  I  thought  to  myself. 
'  I  should  never  be  able  to  trust  you  out  of  roj 
sight.   You  must  always  remain  by  my  side.' 

"You  must  know,  sir,"  she  said,  as  she  placed 
her  hand  upon  the  stranger's  arm,  "when poverty 
and  distress  come  so  home  as  they  did  to  us,  tiie 
heart  becomes  very  soft  to  its  fellow  creatures. 

"The  strange  gentleman  afterwards gafc as 
his  nattie,  and  agreed  as  to  what  he  woiud  send 
us  in  payment  every  quarter.  We  were  vecy  wt^ 
pleased.  We  made  a  faithful  promise  that  we 
would  never  tell  the  child  to  whom  she  belonged, 
even  if  she  should  not  be  removed  from  oar  care 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  a  little  later. 

"  '  The  child  must  be  spared  the  sorrow  of 
knowing  that  her  parents  are  so  fiar  away,'  wa^ 
more  than  once  enforced  upon  us.  The  little  ok 
was  to  be  brought  up  as  our  child,  and  treated 
just  like  the  others.  We  promised  everything  bt 
desired,  and  wfaen  theyoung  man  pressed  a  gotA 
sum  of  money  into  WilheTm's  hand,  with  tbt 
words,  '  This  is  the  first  instalment,'  ereo  bii 
eyes  moistened,  and  he  often  said  in  after  tinet 
that  a  greater  piece  of  good  fortune  couU  ikk 
have  happened. 

'*  Of  course  the  young  lady  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  me,  and  she  commended  the  little  one  tJ 
me  a  thousand  and  thousand  times.  They  mos 
have  been  most  excellent  people  ;  as  thqr 
leaving  us  we  all  four  wept,  and  I  shall  oeitf 
forget  how  the  pale  lady  turned  again  and  agv> 
from  the  door  to  take  one  more  leave  of  her  dar- 
ling, 'Be  comforted,*  said  her  husband, 
child  is  sure  to  be  wdl  brought  up.* 

"  And  thus  it  was  that  Berttna  came  into  V 
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bmue,"  she  stid,  witfa  a  look  at  the  weefdng: 
fA,  "  and  ffhen  our  elder  children  came  home 
m  the  autumn  they  found  to  their  great  delight 
that  a  new  siatu  had  been  added  to  their  number. 
We  bad  a  ^ood  winter  after  our  hard  summer ; 
ve  were  again  all  united,  and  had  become  rich. 
The  money  which  we  received  every  quarter  by 
post,  together  with  what  we  had  in  hand,  left  us 

00  cause  for  anxiety.  The  payments  were  made 
punctually,  but  soon  came  the  intettigence  that 
death  bad  released  the  young  mother  from  her 
sufferings,  and  that  the  dear  child  would  not  at 
present  be  withdrawn  from  our  affection.  We 
woald  not  very  willingly  have  given  her  up. 
With  her  prosperity  returned  to  us.  We  also 
aboat  this  time  adopted  the  child  of  a  deceased 
distant  relative,  who  became  one  of  our  &mity, 
and  whom  I  call  my  youngest  son,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Englehaid. 

"  Do  not  weep,  Bertina,"  n^iispered  the  youth 
to  the  sobbing  girl ;  "  she  looks  down  upon  you 
from  heaven  even  now." 

"Several  years  passed,"  continued  the  old 
voman;  "ire  regularly  received  our  remittances, 
irheo  all  at  once  they  stopped.  We  bad  neither 
money  nor  news.  We  have  now  waited  [Kitiently 
for  some  years.  Our  good  priest,  who,  besides  our 
two  selves,  alone  knew  this  story,  wrote  himself, 
and  some  of  his  acquaintance  who  visited  Italy 
inqnired  diligently  after  the  painter.  It  was  in 
rain,  and  I  usure  you,  sir,  that  from  that  time 
veqaite  considered  Bertina  our  child.  It  would 
have  been  terrible  for  me,  heartbreaking  as  if  I 
bst  one  of  my  own,  and  we  made  no  further 
inquiries*  My  children  have  always  looked  upon 
ler  as  a  dear  sister ;  they  knew  not  otherwise, 
ind  we  allowed  other  people  to  continue  in  the 
Krsuasion  that  she  was  our  youngest.  Would 
tnot  have  been  sad  for  the  child  who,  without 
IS,  would  have  been  alone  in  the  world,  if  we  had 
old  her  that  we  were  not  her  parents,  nor  these 
ler  companions  her  brother  and  sister.  We 
Lcpt  the  whole  matter  a  secret ;  God  disposes  it 
u  most  for  the  child's  good. 

"Bertina  is  well  educated;  she  has  been 
lared  for  both  as  regards  body  and  soul,  and  as 
rears  have  passed  she  has  shown  herself  in  some 
espects  ij^nerent  from  my  own  children.  I  very 
veil  know  why.  She  resembles  her  mother  in  body 
md  mind,  and  whatever  teaching  it  has  been  in 

power  to  give  her  «he  has  received.  She  has, 
ike  her  mother,  a  beautiful  voice,  and  I  have 
>ent  her  to  the  singing-class,  where  she  has  also 
tad  instruction  in  other  matters.  Our  good 
iriest  says  that  if  she  improves  her  opportunties 

1  good  foundation  will  be  laid, 

"  Tinae  brought  us  a  change.  The  old  cook  at 
^euth  died.  She  was  much  attached  to  me, 
ind  lefE  me  all  her  saving.  Just  at  this  moment 
be  right  of  fishing  in  this  place  was  to  be  sold, 
rhe  ftwmer  fish-master,  a  very  old  man,  desired 
est,  and  we  decided  to  come  here.  Our  circum- 
taoces  have  improved  every  year.  The  fishing 
I  not  bad,  and  m  summer  the  carrying  people  to 
ittd  fro  across  the  lake  is  profitable.  I  have 
vrtd  here  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  had  I  not 
ccorae  a  widow  about  five  years  unce  I  should 
ot  have  bad  a  sorrowful  hour  during  that  time." 
in  de  conhnued.) 


THE  MILITARY  CHARACTER  OF 
EUROPE  IN  THE  15TH  CENTURY. 

[concluded.] 

^^IRhE  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
EM  Flodden  soon  reached  the  most 
IB  distant  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
I BH  death  of  the  king,  whom  the 
mtUt  people  passionately  regarded,  was 
received  with  wild  lamentations.  The  wail  of 
private  grief,  from  laird's  castle,  to  the  humble 
cottage,  was  Unid  and  universal.  In  Edin- 
burgh were  to  be  heard  the  heartrending 
shrieks  of  women,  young  and  old,  who  ran  dis- 
tracted through  the  streets,  bewailing  the  hus- 
bands, the  sons,  the  brothers,  or  the  kindred  who 
had  fallen  in  the  fatal  fight;  clasping  their 
infants  to  their  bosoms,  they  trembled  in  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  horrors  and  desolation  of 
their  country.  The  young  widowed  queen,  mth 
the  infant  king  in  her  arms,  was  an  object  of 

feneral  sympathy  to  every  patriotic  Scot  who,  with 
eep  curaes,  execrated  the  name  of  Heniy  VIII. 
and  his  hired  mercenaries. 

The  present  Lord  Gerard  is  descended  from  Sir 
Thomas  Gerard,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Fidd,  as  the  colonel  of  the 
cdelwated  Royal  Lancaster  Archers,  whose 
valour  held  a  place  on  the  page  of  history  for 
centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  another 
Sir  Thomas  Gerard  spent  some  time  in  the  Tower 
for  having  expressed  his  sympathies  for  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  No  matter  of  what  politics,  the  Gerards 
of  Lancashire  were  ever  true  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  England. 

The  unerring  instinct  of  tyranny  had  brought 
Henry  VIII.  during  his  later  years  to  "  gather 
together"  what  might  be  called  a  solid  founda- 
tion to  a  standing  army  comprised  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  To  Italy,  Smtzerland,  and  parts 
of  Germany,  English  agents  were  despatched  on 
this  mission.  They  engaged  captains,  with  their 
men,  numbering  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  ;  and 
were  soon  able  to  tncroase  their  numbers  to  five 
and  six  thousand.  Those  mercenaries  were  at 
the  disposal  of  any  party ;  ready  to  cut  down  and" 
slaughter  all  that  was  virtuous  and  good  in 
human  nature.  They  were  ready  to  fight  for  any 
despot,  or  under  any  religious  banner  that 
might  be  raised.  They  claimed  the  privilege  of 
robbing  and  killing  the  wounded  enemy.  For  a 
long  period  those  mercenaries  were  the  out- 
casts of  religion.  Shortly  before  Henry's  death, 
at  a  considerable  cost,  he  purchased  large 
quantities  of  new  inventions  in  arms  and  armour, 
which  were  soon  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  undergoing  a 
new  drill,  at  the  period  of  the  king's  death.  The 
same  policy  was  followed  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  the  Council.  Scotland  became  the 
field  of  their  operations.  The  formidable  Scotch 
pike,  and  the  bows  and  arrows,  were  not  able 
to  resist  the  heav>'  fire  coming  in  quick  succes- 
sion  firom  the  newly-invented  arquebus ;  but  the 
courage  of  the  Scots  was  almost  invincible. 

Humanity  has  reason  to  rejoice,  that  in  the 
"regular  armies  of  Christendom,  there  are ff^io 
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no  subsidized  foreign  \eg\oits,  whose  trade  is  war 
and  rapine  ;  and  that  the  slaughter  of  the 
wounded  on  the  battle>&eld,  and  the  many 
outrages  on  women— slaying  the  old  and  the 
young— with  the  accompanying  horrors,  have 
now  been  relegated  to  the  only  power  connected 
With  Europe,  which  denies  the  Divine  mission 
of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  contemns  the 
vazims  of  His  merciful  creed.  Wherever  the 
Standard  of  the  Crescent  is  uplifted.  Civilization 
and  its  beneficent  resists  soon  disappear. 

Scotland  had  long  suffered  from  English  in- 
vasions, but  still  they  preserved  their  nation- 
ality. Some  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  unscrupulous  monarch  made 
a  fresh  blow  at  Scotland.  Thememory  of  Flodden 
Field  was  not  yet  forgotten  by  the  people  beyond 
the  Borders.  They  had  now  to  prepare  to  meet 
another  invasion,  under  sadly  altered  circum- 
stances. On  the  loth  of  April,  1544.  King  Henry 
issued  tiie  following  despatch  to  Lord  Hertford, 
then  comAanding  the  army  about  to  invade  Scot- 
land :  — 

"  Put  a'1  to  fir«  *ad  nrord,  bant  Bdinbarg)]  town,  and  raca 
■nd  da/MB  it,  when  yon  luiv«  tacked  it,  ud  Kottaa  whU  foa  can 
out  of  It.  Do  wbat  yoa  can  out  ol  haod,  and  without  loag  ttnj- 
ing.  Beat  dowa  and  overtbrow  the  cutle*,  sack  Holyrood 
Puars,  and  ai  tnw.ia  and  villaro*  abMt  BAiADrfti  tt 

jou  con venicBtt yean.  Sack  Ltitb,  and  bura  akd  ubvait  it,  aad 
aH  the  mt,  put. ins  man,  Kamin,and  tMtd  t'  Jlrt  mud  imord, 
wiiko»i  eMfjiSoH  movB  any  rettataoce  ifaall  be  mftle  aKamn  7011 
and  thta  donepMi  ever  to  Ptfe-Und  and  eat -nd  I  k*  extrenitiH 
and  dditiuctioD  in  all  towns  and  vtllafu  wheresnto  you  na^ 
reach  convcRienlljr ;  not  tbrgettinc  am  in^  tfan  ceit,  go  to  tpoil 
nd  t»  n  aptidi  dvwn  the  ■.ari'iaar  ■  towa  of  St.  Andrew*,  ai  the 
upper  Btono  maf  be  tbe  nrtber,  asd  not  on*  itick  tt«nd  upon 
another,  tpariig  it«  ertaiurt  alivt  within  iiino,  tpecially  itich 
aaaiiher  in  frieodtbiperin  blo^d  be  allied  toCardiaal  Beaton."  * 

•  Doipatrbeaot  King  Heor7  VI  (I.,  to  Lofd  Uertfovd,  com- 
mudin^tbe  En^lith  a  mj  in  Scotland. 

Titus,  could  scarcely  have  issued  a  more 
terrible  order  to  his  legions  when  b^ieging 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been  contended 
Puritan  writers  that  "  if  Henry  did  give  such  a 
terrible  command  to  Lord  Hertford,  that  pious 
and  God  fearing  Reformer  wouldnot  act  upon  it." 
But  it  happens  that  the  ori^nal  despatches  are 
all  in  existence  at  the  present  moment.  In  one 
of  his  cool  business-like  notes  to  his  royal  master 
Hertford  states  that  "  a  right  trusty  Scotch 
agent  assured  him  that  so  much  damage  had  not 
been  done  /«  Scotland  by  fire  and  sword  /or  the 
last  one  hundred  years. 

The  conflagration  of  Edinburgh  lasted  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  The  barbarous  and 
fiendish  co.iductof  Hertford's  Italian  and  German 
mercenaries  dusing  the  burning  of  Edinburgh, 
raised  one  universal  feeling  of  wrath  and  horror 
throughout  the  land. 

In  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  all  the 
continental  cities.  Lord  Hertford's  dreadful 
massacres  in  Scotland,  were  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion for  some  months,  all  protesting  against  such 
a  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

Having  discharged  King  Henry  s  command, 
(April  1544.}  Lorn  Hertford  writes  thus  to  his 
sovereign 

"  I  have  burnt  diiwn  seven  Monasteries  and 
three  other  religious  houses;  sixteen  Castles 
and  towns,  five  market  towns  ;  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  villages,  thirteen  mills,  and  three 
hospitals J"^  * 

L  *  Sta'a  "a^Mof  Besf^r  VIII.,  in  coarectioii  with  ScaIUoI 


Perhaps  the  three  hospiUU  burned  fonned  the 
zreSerlart  of  what  the  country  po«es«dat^| 
Siod.  Tetthe  reader  ««ember  that  fie 
SStford  who  eKCuted  the  aJ»ve  daughters, 
sub«Mue»tly  known  a»  the  Duke  of  SomerM .  tl* 
pSor!  iader  the  reign  of  the  "  Boy-Kmg 

^Ir^e' August  of  -547.the  Duke  ofSom^j^ 
aiSTeiitewd  Scotland  at  the  of.*""?' 
SWandmen.  and  advanced  upon  EditiburgK 
wSit  had  ravaged  Scotland  in  two  of  the  bmI 
hS  ex4<Htion^s  of  fire  and  sword  Uut^ 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  countir. 
S^of  fortune  bad  been  in  commaod  o 
Fno-Iish  armv  at  the  time  of  the  rout  of  Solmj 


tad  ArVan  STd  prepared  to  dispute  the  pa«g 

wThfi^hwUed  muXupon  their  grea^ 
JStsiSS  fS^^^u  tS^  ^  the  pike  and  the  , 
?;jrd.  backed  up  by  a  lion-courage  St^«S^, 
say.  the  Scotch  camp  had  many  of  the  tun^, 
iSvic  men.  and  monks,  and  friars,  also. 
up  P^yi^^or  the  successof  thenaUoMl^gg 
S^^si^st  the  dishonest  English  .nigders  T^ 
armies  of  Ewrland  aod  Scotland  stood  in  signj 
oS^  aloth^X  nearly  siK  hours,  dunog  wh^ 
-  a  bloody  skirmish  of  outposts  "  *asfo«gl>'^S 
S^ts  had  only  to  keep  their  posiuon, 
Sj^iSd  ii^gnable;  and  the  tact.cs  of 
in%S3ers  were'^direcjed  to  draw  them  from  it- 
the  latterwere developing  ^.^^'^I^'E^'r 
purpose,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  thmi^^^ 
theywere  amazed  and  delighted  to  see  the  wnoj 
army  of  the  enemy  suddenly  quit  their^«p.J^ 
advance  impetuously  to_  the  attack. 
plicable  impulse  had  seized  the  ScoU.noto.dyto 
&rfeit  for  themselves,  but  1°  t^°ff«  t?^^^ 
lish  the  advantage  of  which  they  had 
possessed.   They  rushed  across  the  nver^« 
°he  English  were  about  to  have  erased,  susujj 
ing  a  lalling  fire  from  the  English  fleet, 
Sed^iotoleveral  6elds  on  the  other  side 
ing  on.  according  to  a  Scotch  ^"rgeon,  who  « 
an  eve-witness,  "more  Uke  horse  thanfootmra, 
aSdS  found  themselves.breathless.  and^^ 
what  disordered,  in  the  immediate  pre«M' 
their  cool  and  calculating  English  foe.  A  » 
moment  had  just  passed;  worse 
come  I  The  foremost  division  of  the  Scots  hjw 
and,  with  a  smile  of  scorn,  stood  ahouWer ' 
shoulder,  to  receive  the  instant  charge  oiu 
English  cavalry.    Repeating  the  laUon^Ue? 
of  Bannockbum,  the  pikemen  formed  the  r  w 
penetrable  ring,  hanging  together  so  cl«^ 
the  front  rank  bent  almost,  to  th«r  knees,  tw 
behind,  thrusting  forth  their  pikea.  held  w  » 
hands— that  it  was  impossible  for  cartirr 
break  the  hedge  of  crossing  spears.  KamH 
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J^jowa* present,  describes  this  scene  as  one  of 
J*»<1.  wd  awful  exritement.  Their  war  cry  was, 
w»e  here,  coons;  come  here,  heretics;" 
andwtfcflria  the  Scotch  CathoHcs,  rushed  like 
"ffers  at  the  English  enemy.  They  bravely 
"cnyed,  and  sterofy  repulsed,  Lord  Grey's  well- 
appoMted  cavsity.  The  success  was  brief.  The 
r*rt  of  their  forces,  exposed  to  the  counter  attack 
U?ej*o»e  EntHsh  army  of  ail  arms,"  foand 
their  eH  piam  alraost  useless  in  the  face  of  the 
newly-Hwented  arms.  Their  pikes  might  repel 
*^[7j^atime;  the  long  knives  or  daggers, 
wfiKh  they  carried,  might  have  been  useful  in 
cw6e  combat,  but  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy, 
"DOM  strokes  came  from  afar.  Human  endur- 
ance could  not  resist  a  storm  of  bullets ;  and  then 
«»«  the  wild  gallop  of  cavalry,  and  the  cold 
»eel  measoriag  out  the  last  moments  of  life  to 
the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  unfortunate, 
"owere  only  defending  their  native  home  against 
a  wMeigB  foe.  The  Italiau  arquebusiers,  and  the 
wnnao  long  knechts,  poured  in  a  deadly 
[^"^deithe  well-directed  artillery  of  England, 
uwwwred  aloud ;  the  English  bowmen  on  the 
i^J"  Sreat  field,  sent  forth  a 

of  arrows.  In  an  instant  great  gaps  ap- 
peared tn  ttie  Scotti^  spear-hedges  ;  the  attack 
iBcreased  in  foir;  the  cavalry  charged  again, 
and  again.  Shneks  and  moans  followed ;  and 
taen  a  wild  disordered  retreat  with  despair  on 
every  face.  Hope's  picture  had  vanished.  The 
pursuit  was  conducted  without  mercy  or  pity— 
Ti.  ff^''^  butchery.  It  was  the  ertermination  of 
tie  fallen,  who  were  pursued  individually,  and 
collectively  for  six  hours  on  a  hot  summer'^s  day. 
The  country  was  covered  for  many  miles  with  the 
pale  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  flower  of  Scot- 
«iid;  while  tlie  blood-thirsty  barbarity  of  the 
Wctorious  mercenaries  of  England,  recalled  the 
oays  of  Creci  or  Agincourt.  .Such  was  the  battle 
«  Pinkie,  the  last  great  blow  struck  against 
«i«  Mew  Cathol^  Scotland,  by  the  force  of  the 
Koglish  Reformers.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
nis  troops,  on  their  return  to  England,  burned  or 
destroyed  every  church  that  lay  aloug  their 
^fte ;  they  fired  the  bouses  of  the  poor  peasantry, 
and  Somerset  "ordered  public  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  for  the  glorious  victory." 
Froude,  Burton,  and  Canon  Dixon,  all  describe 
this  campaign  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  as 
"arked     the  greatest  atrocities  on  record. 

S.  H.  B. 


THE  DEAD  CHILD. 


[ORN  but  to  die,  like  some  fair  flower, 
Ere  it  had  dmnk  the  dewy  gem. 
Just  opening  to  the  veriest  shower, 
Tom  rudely  from  its  parent  stem  ; 
Ere  it  had  shed  its  fragrance  round. 
Cast,  soiled  and  withering,  to  the  ground. 

But  happier  thou,  for  thou  art  gone 
Where  love  and  peace  eternal  dwell  ; 

To  ttat  bright  bless'd  abode  thou'rt  gone, 
Wbese  joys  no  mortal  tongue  may  telt, 

Pnie  to  its  God  thy  soul  is  given  ; 

P«e  M  it  left  its  native  keavcn. 


LORD   DACRE    OF    GILSLAND : 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


By  MTSS  STEWART. 
Author  af"  Cloisftr  Legendt^"  etc..  Up. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

[T  was  an  old  letired  chamber  in  the 
Castle  of  Fotheringaj'.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the 
doors  close  shut.  They  must  have 
been  load  and  angry  voices  to  be 
heard  without  those  heavy  oaken  doors.  Why, 
then,  did  those  two  old  men  whisper  and  bend 
over  the  narrow  table  which  stood  between  them, 
as  though  they  feared  the  very  walls  had  ears  ? 

There  were  letters  and  papers  on  that  table 
before  them,  illuming  by  one  pale  lamp,  but  no 
cheerhilfirebiazedupontnehearth.  Theynadwith- 
drawn  to  that  apartment  to  bold  a  conference  of 
deep  and  deadly  import.  It  might  have  been 
the  sickly  light  of  the  lamp,  too,  vhicfa  gave 
their  countenances  that  ashen  hue. 

These  old  men  were  Sir  Amias  Paulct  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury— they  to  whose  custody  was  last 
committed  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

"What  think  you  in  truth  of  tWs,  brother 
Drury  .3"  said  Sir  Amias,  again  taking  np  one 
of  the  letters  from  the  table. 

"Oh,  false,  false,  and  cunning,"  said  SirDruei 
"  See  you  not  that  the  snare  is  spread  alike  for 
body  and  for  soul.  Wouldst  thou,  for  any  price, 
poison  the  Queen  of  Scots  P  " 

"  May  the  great  God  be  my  witness,  I  would 
not,"  said  Sir  Amias  in  an  enugetic  tone.  "  No, 
brother,  sore  as  my  heart  has  been  to  witness 
that  wretched  princess  still  persevere  in  the 
idolatries  of  Rome,  yet  would  I  not  unlawfully 
abridge  the  measure  of  her  life.  God  forbid, 
God  ^rbid  that  1  should  blot  my  conscience  with 
blood,  and  fix  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  my  child- 
ren's heads.  My  life  and  my  goods  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  my  life  and  my  goods  are  in  her 
hands ;  but  my  conscience  is  mine  own  before 
God,  and  before  God  will  I  keep  my  conscience 
clear." 

"  And  in  heart  and  soul  do  I  agree  with  you, 
my  friend,"  said  Sir  Drue  Drury;  "but  see  how 
the  sin  would  recoil  on  our  own  heads  were  we 
wrought  upon  to  do  this  evil  deed.  Were  the 
royal  cousin  of  our  mistress  slain— the  Queen  of 
Scots  slain  by  our  hands — would  not  a  severe 
justice  call  upon  Elizabeth  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  Mary  upon  their  heads  by  whom  it  was  spilt. 
Must  not  the  Queen  of  England  take  cognizance 
of  and  punish  a  treachery  so  foul  ?  Brother, 
brother,"  continued  Sir  Drue,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  while  his  face  grew  yet  paler,  and 
his  eyes  full  of  horror  were  fixed  upon  those  of 
his  companion,  "  a  treachery,  foul  treadiery  to 
us  lurks  here.  She  who  is  most  guilty  in  thought 
and  in  deed  would  remain  at  our  cost  for  ever 
guiltless  in  repute.  Elizabeth  would  have>usin 
secret  to  murder  the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  in  public 
weuld.8he  condemn  us  for  that  mwder." 
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"Good  lack!  good  lackl"  said  Sir  Amiat, 
"  can  woman's  heart  be  the  biding  place  of  such 
a  black  deceit.  See  here,  my  friend,  how  in  a 
letter  of  a  date  but  briefly  before  this  of  the 
secretary  she  calleth  me  '  net  dear  and  faithful 
Paulet,'  and  promises  me  rewards  without  an 
end." 

"  Aye,  and  we  see  now,  brother,  how  thou 
wast  to  purchase  those  rewards,"  said  Sir  Drue; 
"but  I  tell  thee,  Paulet,  wertthou  the'mantodip 
thy  hand  in  Mary's  blood  the  reward  of  Elizabeth 
would  be  to  hang  thee  like  a  dog." 

**So  indeed  do  I  believe,  answered  Sir 
Amias,  "and  see  but  here,  my  good  brother, 
mark  the  cunning  of  deceit  that  is  in  this  letter 
of  the  secretary.  We  may  not  doubt,  say  they, 
of  Mary's  guilt  after  her  trial,  if  her  trial  have 
condemned  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  name  of 
that  trial  let  her  su£Fer ;  it  were  even  to  do  our 
mistress  herself  a  foul  wrong,  to  shed  the  blood  of 
her  captive  witbopt  law  or  warrant,  assuredly 
would  the  world  think  that  she  suffered  in  secret, 
because  in  truth  she  merited  not  to  suffer  at  all. 
Oh,  may  the  Lord  enlighten  the  wicked  hearts  of 
men  I  If  these  are  the  designs  of  those  whom 
He  sets  tn  the  high  places,  and  whose  souls  He 
bath  graced  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  may 
we  not  indeed  pity  the  failings  of  that  poor 
princess  whose  spirit  is  yet  darkened  by  the 
deluHons  of  Papistry  ! ' ' 

"  We  may  so,  indeed,"  answered  Drury, 
"  and  night  and  day  implwe  the  Lord  to  en- 
lighten that  darkness.  But  see  thou,  good 
Paulet,"  he  added,  returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  letter.  "  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  answer  this 
missive." 

"  I  Shalt  do  so,"  replied  Paulet,  "  and  state  in 
all  truth  and  honesty  why,  for  once,  I  disobey  the 
commands  of  her  ^race,  but  verily  the  injunc- 
tions of  God  are  high,  even  above  our  duty  to 
princes." 

"  And  say  thou,  my  brother,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Drue,  "  that  in  heart,  even  is  my  opinion  like 
thine  own." 


It  was  a  few  days  after  this  conversation  at 
Fotheringay  that  Queen  £lizabeth  sat  alone  in 
her  closet  at  Whitehall.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  blazing  fire,  but  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  define  the  varying  expression  of  her 
countenance.  The  door  opened,  and  her  newly 
appointed  secretary,  Davison,  stood  before  her. 
Xhe  queen  looked  up  hastily. 

"  Oh,  Davison,  'tis  well,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  what  hast  thou  done  with  that  commission  for 
the  execution  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  we  signed  a  few  days  since  P  " 

"  Gracious  madam,"  answered  the  secretary, 
"  the  great  seal  is  already  appended  to  that  com- 
nussioo." 

"  Already ! "  said  Elizabeth  with  an  air  of  sur- 
^se.  ^^"  Nay,  thou  needest  not  have  made  such 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  answered 
Davison,  "it  was  not  for  me,  on  a  matter  of 
such  import,  to  dally  with  your  majesty's  com- 
mands. 

"WeU.  weU/'  replied  Elizabeth,  "it  matters 
not,  but  "  and  at  she  spoke  an  amUgvous 


smile  parted  her  lips— "  Davison,  our  good 
Davison,  we  had  a  dream  last  night ;  we  dzeamed 
that  our  heart  smote  us  that  our  couun  was  no 
more,  and  that  we  punished  thee  as  the  canse  <A 

her  death."  I 
"  Royal  lady,"  exclaimed  Davison,  starUng,  I 
while  his  face  grew  pale  at  the  danger  which  be 
surmised,  "if  your  resolution  has  changed,  will 
you  not  say  so  ;  do  you  yet  design  the  execution 
of  that  commission  against  the  Queen  of  Scoto  ? " 

"  Yes  1 "  said  Elizabeth  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  Yes,  by  G— ,  but  we  like  not  the  form  of  that 
rascally  commission,  of  which  ye  are  all  so  6i»d» 
for  behold  it  imposes  all  the  responsibilty  uponow 
neck.  We  stand  forth  as  our  lunswoman's  sole 
destroyer." 

"  It  is  yet  for  your  majesty  to  recall  that  com- 
mission,' answered  Davison,  "  if  such  a  measoie 
seem  fitting  to  your  royal  will." 

To  this  remark  the  queen  did  not  reply,  bij 
enquired  "  had  no  answer  come  from  Paulet  and 
Drury  with  regard  to  the  service  which  she  had 
required  at  their  hands." 

"Gracious  madam,"  said  Davison,  "  th^pK*- 
fess  themselves  true  servants  of  your  majestf;  : 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  do  they  tender  at 
your  feet,  but  they  protest  that,  lor  oonsciew* 
sake,  they  cannot  died  without  a  warrant  the 
blood  of  the  Scottish  Queen." 

Elizabeth  started  from  her  seat,  and  tmkc 
into  a  volley  of  oaths. 

"And  that  villain  Paulet,  too,"   she  said, 
"  that  nice  judging  knave  who  stands,  forsootb, 
upon  his  conscience.   His  squeamish  conscience 
can  even'gulp,  it  seems,  the  breaking  of  his  oath  I 
to  us,  his  rightful  mistress.    Is  not  his  name  set  | 
to  the  bond  of  association,  entered  into  by  those  | 
who  willed  to  defend  us  from  the  bloody  designs  ; 
of  our  cruel  and  ungrateful  cousin  ?    Yes,  yes, 
but  that  oath  can  be  broken  by  this  conscience-  i 
keeping  rogue,  this  precise  and  daiaty  fdlow, 
when,  forsooth,  he  wants  to  dip  our  royai  haadia 
blood  to  make  us  seem  a  vengeful  murderess. 
And  his  companion  knave,  the  scoundrel,  Druiy, 
too,  we  will  keep  them  both  in  our  good  memoty 
for  this.   We  will  warrant  them  a  reward  to 
th«r  disloyal  refusal,  and  we  may  yet  findafuto- 
fiil  servant,  not  troubled  with  such  delicate  ctm- 
scif>nce  and  such  craven  fears." 
^  Davison  trembled  at  this  storm  of  rage,  ImiI  he 
ventured  to  interpose  a  word  in  favour  of  Fanlet 
and  Drury. 

"Consider,"  he  says,  "most  royal  lady,  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  could  not  have  been 
passed  unnoticed  by  you.  Her  death,  accomplished 
without  a  warrant,  must  have  been  by  yoa 
avowed,  or  by  you  avenged.  Ill  would  it  bsve 
suited  your  maiden  and  royal  dignity  to  have 
avowed  such  an  act  your  own,  and  as  til  coald  jt 
have  become  your  justice  and  compasuon  tonia 
your  faithful  servanU  because  they  obeyed  yota 
will."  ,  , 

"Begone,  villain!"  cried  Elizabeth,  "fcr  I 
see  thou  art  like  the  rest." 

Da\n8on  immediately  withdrew,  but  alarmed  iqr 
the  conduct  of  the  queen,  he  made  it  known  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  who,  promising  to  screen 
him  from  blame,  to€k  upon  themselves  to  dis- 
patch that  commission  which  EHiabethhaa 
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ttzAy  Ogoti.  How  these  lords  abided  by  their 
promite,  and  how  the  unfortunate  Davision  was 
treated  by  the  queen  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the 
pure  of  history  will  show. 

Bat  it  is  even  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
tbe  TCiy  monuiir  oi  the  Scottish  Queen's 
oendon  Elizabetti  ezi»etsed  to  Davison  her 
mpise  that  the  war^t  had  not  yet  been  exe- 
CDted. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  day  was  cheerless,  a  heavy  wintry  day ;  the 
soow  which  had  £dlen  in  the  night  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  still  lay  in  ridges  upon 
the  larger  branches  of  the  trees  and  hung  about 
tbe  small  twigs,  undisturbed  either  by  a  breath 
of  wind  or  the  qrmptoms  of  a  thaw,  while  the 
level  ground  and  rocky '  precipice  were  ^ike 
wnmped  in  an  uniform  covering  of  white. 

The  cheerfulness,  however,  of  the  scene  without 
could  add  but  little  to  augment  the  distress 
which  prevailed  in  the  bouse  of  Henry  Wil- 
loughton.  In  a  chamber  of  that  house  knelt 
Lnqr  Fentoo,  weming  by  the  bed  of  the  dying 
Gertrude.  Lord  Morden,  and  Willoughton,  and 
old  Richard  Fenton  were  all  there,  for  they  knew 
that  tbe  list  hour  was  approaching,  and  the 
stainless  spirit,  indeed,  about  to  wing  its  Bight. 

Gertrude  bad  only  swooned  when  she  was 
taken  from  her  dungeon,  and  for  some  days  after 
her  removal  to  the  house  of  Henry  Willoughton 
she  appeared  to  revive :  it  was  the  last  gleam  of 
tbe  lamp  ere  its  light  departed  for  ever.  Her 
late  hardships  of  body  ana  mind  had  exhausted 
the  delicate  frame  of  Gertrude,  and  now  the 
friends  who  hung  over  her  couch  knew  that  she 
nrnst  die.  But  the  spirit  of  the  unfortunate  girl 
dung  to  its  mortal  dwelling.  Nothing  since  the 
day  of  the  battle  bad  been  beard  of  Leonud 
Dacre;  but  Gertrude  was  impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  she  should  see  him  once  again— 
"And  then,  love,"  she  whispend  to  Lucy, 
"then  shall  I  depart  in  peace." 

The  chamber  in  which  she  lay  overlooked  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  and  Gertrude  would  have 
ber  bed  so  placed  that  she  could  see  the  far 
kills  through  ner  window,  over  which  she  would 
never  suffer  the  curtains  to  be  drawn,  and  there 
<^  lay  watchinif  for  hours  for  her  lover's  coming. 
The  frenzy  of  this  hope  had  indeed,  her  medical 
atteodants  said,  alone  supported  the  lifb  of  the 
uoh^ipy  girl  so  long.  But  now  nature  seemed 
at  last  to  sink  ;  the  eyes,  the  anxious  eyes  which 
nad  watched  so  long  the  dazzling  waste  of  snow, 
grew  dim  and  drooped,  and  from  time  to  time, 
*s  the  agonized  Morden  bent  over  her,  he  per- 
ceived her  beautiful  features  agitated  by  a  slight 
convulsion.  Once,  however,  Gertrude  looked  up, 
and  seeming  all  herself  again,  she  said  to  Lucy 
Fenton,  "  He  will  come,  love,  he  will  come  yet. 

Then  as  her  sweet  eyes  once  more  closed,  her 
friends  looked  mournfully  at  each  other,  for  they 
tiiowht  that  the  hope  of  the  djring  giri  was  in- 
deeovaiB.  The  sbMes  of  the  early  evening  were 
f^nady  beginning  to  descend  over  the  airaial 
{•adso^,  and  Henry  Willoughton,  unable  to 
■Mar  aiqr  longer  the  stitt  and  horrible  watches  of 
the  deatti  duunber,  had  atolen  from  it  into  the 


gallery  from  which  it  opened.  This  was  a  long- 
gallery,  and  while  one  end  communicated  with 
the  grand  staircase,  at  the  other  a  narrower 
flight  of  st^  led  to  one  of  the  garden  entrances. 
As  Henry  slowly  paced  this  gallery,  he  perceived 
the  figures  of  two  men  cautious^  advancing  from 
the  garden.  He  hurried  towards  them  ;  but,  ere 
he  could  speak,  the  foremost  of  the  twa 
grasped  his  nand,  and  in  his  voice,  though  suf- 
focated by  grief,  he  recognized  the  tones  of 
Leonard  Dacre. 

"  Let  me  see  her  whom  I  have  slain  ;  let  me 
look  upon  the  face  of  Gertrude  Harding." 

"  Oh,  Dacre,  I  had  feared  that  you  were  nt> 
more,"  said  Willoughton. 

"  Would  that  I  had  been  indeed  no  more," 
replied  Leonard.  "  Oh,  would  that  I  had  died 
ere  she  had  known  me,  ere  she  had  been  mingled 
with  my  fatal,  fotal  schemes  1  " 

Lord  Dacre  stood  tn  the  chamber  of  de^h,  and 
what  was  the  sorrow  of  those  who  were  there  as- 
sembled to  the  majesty  of  grief  that  was  written 
upon  his  brow  ? 

A  terrible  torpor  had  seemed  for  the  last  hour 
to  have  seized  upon  Gertrude  Harding ;  but  the 
first  murmured  accent  of  his  voice,  the  first  burst 
of  his  anguish  appeared  to  stay  her  spirit  in  its 
upward  flight.  With  a  strength  almost  super- 
natural she  started  up,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  exclaiming  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  "  You 
have  come,  mine  own  love.  I  knew  that  you 
would  come." 

Lord  Dacre  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  he 
kissed  her  cold  white  lips,  but  the  light  of  life  had 
vanished  even  in  that  moment  from  the  hazel 
e]res,  and  the  ^irit  m  its  britf  rapture  had  de- 
parted. 

•        •        •        •        •  • 

Who  shall  describe  the  grief  of  Leonard  Dacre 
— that  grief  too  great  for  utterance,  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  soul's  companion  through 
the  weary  pilgrimage  of  a  blighted  existence  ? 
For  ever  were  those  last  mortal  accents  of  the 
being  who  had  so  loved  him,  that  the  spell  even 
of  her  love  had  confined  her  gentle  soul  for  a 
time  to  its  tenement  of  clay — for  ever  were  those 
accents,  those  impassioned  accents,  of  her 
matchless  love  to  ring  in  his  ears.  And  that 
frice  so  sweet  in  its  pale  beau^,  with  a  smite 
lingering  on  her  waa  lip,  will  it  not  be  Jor  ever 
present  to  his  mental  eye  ?  Tenderly,  cautiously,  as 
though  he  feared  to  disturb  her  in  a  pleasant 
sleep,  did  Lord  Dacre  loose  the  form  of  Gertrude 
from  his  clap.  There  was  a  sublimity  of  despair 
in  his  silence,  which  none  present  dared  to  break 
upon  with  speech. 

Then  it  was  they  perceived,  as  he  bent  like  one 
entranced  over  Ihe  body  of  Gertrude,  that  sickness 
as  well  as  sorrow  had  been  his  companion,  and 
that  on  his  brow  was  a  scarcely  cicatrized  wound. 
Once  more  did  be  press  those  icy  hands  to  his 
heart,  to  his  lips ;  then  breaking  through  the 
friends,  who  would  have  detained  him,  he  rushed 
from  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the^  beheld 
him  riding  with  his  head  bare,  and  with  the  speed 
of  one  distracted,  towards  those  snow-covered 
hills  on  which  Gertrude  had  gaxed  so  anxiously 
an  dav.  He  was  followed  by  another  horseman, 
tiie  fiuthiul  Norbert,  who  bad  sever  left  his  lord 
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from  the  time  that  he  had  been  struck  dowa  bjr 
the  Tobber  Miles. 

^  that  attached  retaioer  Lney  and  Wil* 
louj^hton  afterwards  ffisoowred  that  Lbrd  Dane 
had  been  convejwd  inseanbls  to  tbe  ratxeat  of 
the  poor  monks  at  Laoercost :  there  his  wounds 
had  been  dressed,  and  there  be  had  been  con- 
cealed till  tbe  day  of  Gertrude's  death,  when 
Norbert,  whom  he  had  sent  to  procure  intdligence 
of  her  fate  at  Carlisle,  had  brought  him  word  that 
she  had  been  removed,  it  was  thought,  m  a  dying 
state,  to  the  house  of  Willoughton.  No  entreaties 
of  the  good  monks,  no  fear  of  danger  to  himself, 
no  weakness  from  his  scarce  healed  wounds, 
could  now  detain  him  at  the  abbey.  Norbert 
would  not  suffer  him  to  depart  alone;  and 
throughout  that  miserable  night,  Lord  Dacre 
rushed,  half  frantic,  from  the  bouse  of  his  fiiend 
—throughout  that  night  did  bis  true  vassal  track 
his  course,  till  the  moraent  when  the  mind  out- 
wore the  body's  endurance,  and  be  sank  from  his 
horse,  overcome  with  wretchedness  and  fatigoe. 

Lucy  Fenton  and  her  loVer  never  saw  Lord 
Dacre  more.  Lon^  afterwards  they  beard  that 
he  was  living  an  exile  in  Flanders,  but  his  retreat, 
said  those  who  gave  the  information,  was  pro- 
found :  the  greatness  of  his  mind  seemed  wrecked, 
and  the  court  and  the  camp  were  alike  shuimed 
by  the  once  gallant  and  ambitious  Leonard 
Dacre.  Most  anxious,  nevertheless,  again  to 
behold  that  beloved  friend,  Henry  Willoughton 
undertook  a  journey  to  Flanders,  for  the  express 
pumose  of  finding  bis  retreat;  but  he  was 
studiously  avoided  by  Lord  Daucte,  who  seemed  to 
fly  before  his  friend,  and  all  that  Henry  could 
learn  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  which  he 
already  possessed  was  that  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  constantly  attended  by  Norbert.  The 
next  that  Heniy  heard  of  Leonara  Dacre  was  that 
he  had  died  in  his  exile. 

On  the  uight,  however,  after  the  ill-fated  Ger- 
trude was  consigned  to  her  untimely  grave.  Lord 
Morden  stole  from  the  house  of  Willoughton  to 
vent  upon  that  grave  the  angnish  of  his  heart.  It 
was  an  old  village  churchyard  in  which  rested 
all  that  now  remained  of  the  beautiful  and  higli- 
souled  Gertrude.  Tbe  i^ain,  solemn-lookiog 
edifice  had  been  built  in  Saxon  tiroes,  and  many 
an  aged  yew  tree  kept  watch  over  the  slumbers 
of  the  dead.  It  was  a  clear  mght ;  the  moon  was 
up,  and  touched  with  her  gold  lustre  the  grey 
church  towers,  the  dark  yew  trees,  and  the  glit- 
tering surface  of  the  snow.  The  churchyard 
hung  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  as  Lord  Mor- 
den approached  it  he  heard  the  tread  of  horses 
and  perceived  a  man  riding  leisurely  along  a 
path,  and  holding  by  the  rein  another  horse  than 
that  which  he  rode.  The  young  noWeman  en- 
tered the  churchyard,  but  as  he  approached  the 
grave  of  Gertrude  he  perceived  that  the  watch 
was  already  kept.  A  bitter  groan  startled  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  it  Jieeded  not  the  moon- 
beam, which  broke  at  that  moment  over  the  noble 
countenance  of  the  mourner,  to  make  Uiat 
mourner  known  to  Lord  Morden.  He  turned 
hastily  away ;  for  what  was  his  grief,  who  had 
loved  Gertrude,  to  that  of  him  who  had  beenhim^ 
4elf  the  beloved  of  the  iU-foted  maiden  ?  . 

(Tq  be  couchtdM  in  .our  uexf.J  i 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  RISES. 


George  Stephbnsow. 


HE  life  of  the  man  vdio  inaugurated 
the  system  of  British  railways,  and 
who,  by  patient  plodding,  perse- 
verence,  and  invincible  determina- 
tion, rendered  what  was  declared  to 
be  an  impossibility,  possible,  possesses  deep  inte- 
rest, and  enforces  valuable  lessons. 

George  Stephenson  was  bom  at  Wylam,  i 
colliery  village  near  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  on  the 
Qth  June,  1781.  His  parents  inhabited  a 
labourer's  cottage  of  the  homblest  class, 
unplasteted  walls,  clay  floor,  and  exposed  rafters. 
They  were  an  honest,  decent,  respectable  covple. 
His  father  fired  die  old  pttmping-«ngm*  at  die 
Wylam  colliefy,  a  caxeAil,  hara-working'  nun ; 
he  was  a  lover  of  story-telling,  and  a  natural 
naturalist,  and  in  the  winter  evening  would 
gather  the  village  children  round  hia  fire  and  tiSl 
them  the  stories  of  Sinbad  and  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  duuiiog  the  summer  months  wax- 
dered  about,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  ia 
search  of  birds'  nests.  George  was  the  second 
of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daiqfbteis. 
'ihey  were  never  sent  to  school. 

The  first  duties  of  the  future  eminent  engineer 
were  to  carry  his  father's  dinner  to  him  when  at 
work,  and  to  tiUce  care  of  the  younger  children. 
Thea  he  herded  the  cows  of  a  widow  at  Dcwlcy 
Bum,  iriiitber  the  family  removed  when  the  coal 
was  worked  out  at  Wylam,  and  here  be  was 
appointed,  at  the  wages  of  twopence  a  day,  to 
bar  the  gates  at  night  after  all  the  CMjal  waggon* 
had  passed.  He  spent  his  time  in  matking 
whistles,  little  mills,  and  erecting  clay  eagines. 
But  his  employments  did  not  greatly  please  him, 
and  he  was  much  elated  wben  advanced  to  the 
position  of  "picker"  at  tbe  oelliery  where  he 
worked  with  his  elder  brother  in  clearing  the 
coal  of  stones  and  dross.  His  wages  were  now 
sixpence  and  eightpence  a  day.  He  is  described 
by  the  old  people  of  the  place  a*  a  "  grit,  bare- 
legged laddie,  very  quick-witted  and  ftill  of  fim 
and  tricks." 

At  the  age  of  fovrteen  be  bocame  asristant 
fireman  to  his  father  at  Dewley.  His  ambition 
had  been  to  be  an  en^neman,  and  his  exaltation 
was  unbounded  at  this  promotion.  The  (amily 
soon  after  went  to  live  at  Jolly's  Cbase,  aad  here 
George  was  runoved  to  one  of  the  workings  on 
his  own  account.  He  was  now  fifteen  years  oM, 
a  steady,  sober,  bardworkiAg  youth. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  George  had  got  ahead 
of  his  father  as  a  workman.  He  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  tbe  study  of  the  pumpini^- 
engine,  to  whi<^  he  was  appointed  plugman  ;  he 
frequently  todc  it  to  pieces  in  his  leisure  hours 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  and  mastering  its 
facts,  and  so  acquired  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  its  construction.  An  en^ae 
seemed  to  have  a  wondrovs  fiMCiaation  for  tun ; 
it  was  no  macbine,  but  a  thing  instinct  irith 
wondrous  life.  He  now  woricod  ^elve  boos  a 
day  and  earned  twelve  shiffiKg  A  week. 
George  Stephenson  was  eigbteen  ye».*t  of  age 
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before  he  knew  his  letters,  bot  no  sooaer  did  he 
learn  that  all  about  the  engines  which  ht  was  so 
deurous  to  know  was  described  ia  books  than, 
hig  as  he  was,  he  imnediately  went  to  a  ni^ht-. 
school,  kept  by  a  poor  teacher  in  the  village  of 
Walbattle,  and  tot^  his  firert  lessons  in  reading 
and  writitjg-.  The  next  person  from  whom  George 
Stephenson  took  lessons  waa  a  Scotch  dominie, 
Andrew  Robertson,  who  was  a  skilful  arith- 
raettcian,  and  under  him  Ke  made  rapid  progress. 
He  improved  every  spare  mimite  the  engrne- 
fire  m  making  out  the  sums  set  him,  and  was  not 
long  in  ootstrif^ing  his  teacher. 

wlien  he  had  attained  bis  twcatietli  year  he 
became  break*man  at  Blaek  CallDton,  whh  a 
gteat  advance  in  wages.  He  had  the  happy 
ncully  of  some  men  gifted  with  mechanical 
genius,  of  being  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing, and  became  very  expert  at  mending  shoes 
for  his  feHow  woricmen.  His  great  exploit  was 
soleingthe  shoes  of  his  sweetheart,  Fanny  Hen- 
derson, a  servant  in  a  neighbouring  farm-house. 
From  shoesnaking  he  saved  his  first  guinea, 
whidj  gradually  attracted  a  few  more,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  he  managed  to  save  enough  nKKiey 
to  be  able,  oa  having  Blaek  Callnton  for  Wel- 
Hngton  Qnay,  to  furnish  a  hnmble  house  and 
many  Fannj  Hendenon.  He  continued  after 
his  marriage  the  same  refftiax  course  of  life  ;  he 
worked  hard  all  the  day  and  studied  the  princi- 
(rfes  of  mechanism  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
iis  yosng  wife,  and  besides  this  he  mended 
shoes,  cut  out  lasts,  cleaned  clocks,  and 
nwdelled  complicated  machines.  His  son 
Robert  was  born  at  Wilmington ;  that  son  who 
his  contributed  so  much  to  heighten  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Stephenson  name. 

After  working  for  three  yeara  at  Wilmington, 
became  to  KilUngworth  in  1804,  but  had  hardly 
settled  down  when  he  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
Ae  death  of  his  much-loved  Fanny.  He  fdt  the 
bereavement  bitterly.  While  mourning  her  loss, 
be  was  imnted  to  superintend  the  tnakmg  of  one 
of  polton  and  Watts*  enems,  near  Montrose. 
He  left  his  boy  in  charge  <w  a  neii^hbour,  and  set 
ont  on  this  long  journey  on  foot,  with  his  kit  on 
his  back.  He  returned  after  a  year's  absence 
with  ^28  in  his  pocket.  Meanwhile,  his  father, 
old  Robert  Stephenson,  had  been  severely 
scorched  and  his  eyesight  destroyed,  and  bis 
first  step  was  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  his  ag^ed 
parents,  amonnling  to  ^^15,  and  he  very  soon 
after  removed  them  to  a  comfortable  cottage  at 
Kiflin^wotth,  where  they  were  entirely  supported 
07  their  dotiful  son. 

About  the  year  1807-8,  Stephenson  thought  of 
«wgr»tiDg  to  the  United  States ;  food  was 
scarce  and  dear,  wages  low,  and  the  workman 
WW  little  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  his 
TOodition.  Happily,  however,  he  conld  not  raise 
the  money  lequisite  to  emigrate.  He  worked  on 
steadily  as  a  brakesman,  and,  stinted  as  he  was 
at  that  time  for  means,  he  sent  his  son  Robert  to 
s^ool,  for  he  was  resolved  that  he  should  not 
wffet  under  the  same  defective  education  as 
himself. 

About  thh  time  his  name  began  to  be  noised 
awoad  as  an  engine  doctor.  An  atmospheric 
«giM  was  fixed  at  the  Killingworth  High  Pit  for 


the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water  from  the 
shaft,  but  tde  workmen  continued  to  be  dwmwd 
out,  pump  as  the  engine  might.  The  en^rnowas 
taken  to  pieces  under  Stephenson's  direction, 
and  so  repaired  that  it  became  perfectly  success- 
ful. He  received  a  present  of  £i<).  The  genius 
of  the  man  now  began  to  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. He  devoted  himself  with  renewed  energy 
to  self- improvement,  and  received  great  assist- 
ance from  John  Wigham,  a  farmer's  son,  ivtao 
taught  hire  to  draw  plans  and  sections. 

C^orge  Stephenson  sent  his  son  to  an  academy 
at  Newcastle,  where  he  entered  on  a  course  of- 
sound  instructien.  He  himself  coatinued  to 
astonish  the  neighbourhood  of  Killingworth  by 
bis  ingenioiu  mechanical  contrivances.  He  in- 
vented a  strange  "fley  crow"  to  protect  his 
garden  crops  from  the  birds ;  he  delighted  the 
women  by  connecting  their  cradles  with  the 
smoke-jack  and  making  them  self-acting ;  and 
be  excited  much  wonder  in  the  pitmen  by 
attaching  an  alarum  to  the  clock  of  the  watob- 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  them  dp  in  the 
morning. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  engrnc-wright  of  the  - 
Killingworth  colliery  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year. 
His  attention  had  aJreeudy  been  occupied  1^  the 
locomotive  engine,  and  he  soon  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius  to  the  development  of  its 
power.  A  mere  economical  means  of  woiking 
the  coal  trains  than  by  horses  was  gnatly  to  be 
desired  at  the  collieries.  It  is  true  there  were 
engines  at  work  at  Wylam,  bot  they  were  slow, 
cumbrous,  unsteady  machines,  more  expensive 
than  horses,  and  slower  In  their  movements.  He 
declared  at  once  that  he  conld  make  a  better 
engine  than  Trevethick's,  and  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  Killingworth 
Colliery,  after  hearing  Stephenson's  statements, 
authorised  him  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  a  locomotive.  This  was  completed  in  about 
ten  months,  and  when  its  powers  were  tried  it 
succeeded  in  drawing-  after  it,  on  a  slightly 
ascending  gradient,  eight  loaded  carriages  « 
thirty  tons  weight  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour;  but  it  was  a  cumbrous  machine,  and 
jotted,  jerked,  and  rattled  uncossfortably.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  the  steam-power  and  horse- 
power were  found  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  in  point 
of  cost,  and  the  locomotive  might  have  been  con- 
demned as  useless  had  not  Stevenson,  at  this 
juncture,  invented  and  applied  the  steam  blast, 
which,  by  increasing  the  generation  of  steam, 
more  than  doubled  the  power  of  the  engine. 
Stephenson  then  constrocted  a  second  engine 
with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  his 
experience.  It  was  completed  in  1815,  and  may 
be  considered  the  type  of  the  present  loco- 
motive. 

This  engine  continued  to  perform  its  appointed 
work,  while  Stephenson  was  busied  in  improving 
the  line  of  rails,  till  in  1816  a  patent  was  taken 
out  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Lash,  of  New- 
castle, tronfounder,  and  of  Mr.  Ste|AensoB,  for 
an  improved  form  of  rail  and  chair. 

In  1820,  Mr.  St(>phensoa  sent  his  son  to  the 
University  at  Edinborgh.  Robert  studied  only 
for  one  session  of  six  months,  but  he  made  great 
progress  and  stored  his  mind  with  philoaoi^c 
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knowledge.  He  subsequently  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  his  fether,  both  in  regard  to  the 
steam  engine  and  the  construction  of  rail- 
way*. 

The  Hetton  Coal  Company  possessing  adequate 
means,  now  resolved  to  construct  a  nulway 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  George  Stephen- 
son was  requested  to  superintend  the  works.  The 
line  was  opened  in  November  1B23,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  Five  locomotives 
were  at  work  on  that  day,  travelling  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  each  dragging  after  it  a  traiO' 
of  seventeen  wagons. 

In  1823,  the  second  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  Act  was  obtained,  and  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  appointed  the  company's  engineer  at  a 
salary  of  £soo  a  year.  He  laid  out  every  foot 
of  the  ground  himself,  surveyed  from  daylight 
to  dusk,  and  took  his  chance  of  a  homely  dinner 
at  some  neighbouring  farmhouse.  One  day, 
when  the  works  were  nearly  complete,  he  dined 
with  his  son  and  John  Dixon,  his  assistant. 
After  diuner  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
drank  to  the  success  of  the  railway.  "Now, 
lads/*  he  said  to  the  young  meu,  *'  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  think  you  will  five  to  see  the  day, 
thou^  I  may  not  uve  so  long,  when  railways  will 
come  to  supersede  almost  <ul  other  methods  of 

conv^ance  in  this  country  The 

time  IS  coming  when  it  will  be  cheaper  for  a 
working  man  to  travel  on  a  railway  than  to  walk 
on  foot  " 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  September  1825.  Mr.  Stephenson 
himself  drove  the  engine.  The  train  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  vehicles,  twenty-one  of  which  were 
wagons,  filled  up  with  temporary  seats  for  pas- 
sengers, and  a  carriage  forthe  directors  and  their, 
friends.  The  speed  attained  in  some  parts  was* 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  Une  was  found  to 
work  excellenUy. 

Mr.  Stephenson  now  took  the  important  step 
of  establishing  a  locomotive  manuEactory  at  New* 
castle.  This  building  subsequently  assumed 
gigantic  proportions.  The  most  celebrated 
en^neers  of  Europe,  America  and  India,  acquired 
their  best  knowledge  in  this  factory,  which 
was  the  only  one  m  its  kind  until  after  the 
opening  of  the  IJverpool  and  Manchester  line  in 
1830. 

The  survey  of  this  railway  was  the  next  im- 
portant public  work  which  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
requested  to  undertake,  and  great  was  the  op- 

Ewition  on  the  part  of  those  through  whose 
nds  it  was  intended  to  pass.  The  surv^  had 
to  be  taken  by  stealth.  The  Bill  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  1825, 
and  the  array  of  legal  talent,  00  the  oppoution 
side  especially,  was  something  extraordinary. 
George  Stephenson  was  called  to  the  witness-box 
and  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  as 
well  as  to  something  very  like  insult.  Among  other 
questions  one  of  his  examiners  asked  :  "  Suppose 
now  a  cow  was  to  stray  upon  the  line,  would  not 
that,  think  you,  be  an  awkward  circumstance  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  witness,  in  his  Northumbrian 
speech,  "very  awkward  indeed— :/<7r  Mc  coo." 
The  examination  lasted  three  days,  and  the  bil 
was  withdrawn.  The  directors  were,  however 


determined  to  press  on  with  their  project ;  a  nev 
survey  was  made,  the  bill  went  into  committee, 
and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Ui^ 
majority  with  only  two  opponents  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords, 

Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  appointed  pria* 
cipal  engineer,  at  a  salary  of  j^i,ooo.  peraontun. 
He  immediately  began  to  make  the  road  over 
Chat  Moss,  a  tract  of  bog  land,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  make  solid;  the  insatiable  bw 
swallowed  truck  load  after  truck  load  of  material, 
without  any  sensible  effect,  and  at  last  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  was  held  to  consult  whether 
the  line  should  be  proceeded  with.  The  directtns, 
however,  were  persuaded  that  it  was  better  fa> 
proceed  with  the  plan,  than  to  abandon  it,  and 
six  months  from  the  day  00  which  the  board  held 
its  special  meeting,  a  locomotive  engine  passed 
over  the  Moss  with  a  party  of  the  directors' 
friends  on  their  way  to  dine  at  Manchester. 

And  yet  the  whole  profession  of  engioeers 
were  opposed  to  George  Stephenson,  and  two 
eminent  ones  were  ag^nst  the  employraeot  of 
locomotives  on  the  rail  ur^ed  by  Stephensoa; 
the  directors  at  last  determined  to  offer  a  ^ize 
of  j^5oo.  for  the  htit  locomotive  which  on  a  cer- 
tain day  should  be  produced  on  the  railway.  K 
speed  of  ten  miles  was  all  that  was  required. 
Mr.  Stephenson's  engine  the  famous  "  Rocket," 
was  first  upon  the  Ime.  It  drew  thirteen  toas 
weight  in  wagons,  and  its  average  speed  was 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  though  the  rate  was  some- 
times twenty-nine.  Mr.  Timothy  Hackwortb's 
"  Sauspareil,"  weighed  more  than  the  weij^t 
specified ;  Messrs.  Braithwaite's  and  Ericsson's 
"Novelty,"  burst  its  steam  generator,  and  so 
ended  its  performance ;  the  "  Perseverance,", 
Mr.  Bustali's,  did  not  fulfil  the  advertised  cooi 
ditions.  The  prize  was  therefore  awarded  to  thc| 
"  Rocket." 

Then  came  the  public  opening  of  tlM 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  on  the  I5tt| 
September  1830.  The  lamentable  accident  tq 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  struck  down  by  tb^ 
"'  Rocket,"  cast  a  gloom  over  the  proceeding^  o| 
the  day,  but  the  success  of  the  railway,  in  a  com' 
mercial  point  of  view,  was  immediate  ami 
decisive.  Soon  after  the  opening:,  it  carried,  oc 
an  average,  1,200  passengers  daily. 

Joint-stock  companies  speedily  arose  in  tb( 
manu^cturing  districts,  and  George  Stephensoi 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  principal  of  th| 
projected  lines.  The  London  and  Binnin^iaii 
Railways  was  the  most  important  of  these.  Thf 
difficulties  encountered  were  very  great.  Th| 
Kilsby  Tunnel,  2,400  yards  in  length,  and  x6ofe« 
below  the  surface,  was  a  great  eogineeiiat 
triumph. 

Mr.  Stephenson  removed  from  Liverpool  t 
Alton  Grange,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  m  183^ 
He  was  often  called  from  home,  and  a  privat 
secretary  accompanied  him  on  his  journeys,  fc 
he  was  averse  from  writing  letters,  though  h 
could  dictate  continuously.  On  pne  day,  fa 
dictated  thir^-eight  letters,  many  of  them  en 
bodying  close  thinking  and  calculation. 

In  1840,  George  Stephenson  publicly  inUmats 
his  intention  of  retiring  ftom  the  more  active  pa 
suit  of  his  professiOD ;  he  longed  to  enjc^  rest  a^ 
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Idsnre  ia  the  retirement  of  Tapton  House,  near 
Chesterfield.  But  tlUs  was  not  allowed  him; 
he  cotdd  not  be  entirely  spared  from  active 
life. 

As  early  as  183^,  he  had  been  consulted  by 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  on  the  subject  of 
railway  tiueSt  and  was  appointed  by  bim,  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  In  1845,  be 
proceeded  to  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  distnct  through  which  a  railway 
conceded  to  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Company  was 
to  pass.  A  magnificent  banquet  was  given  to 
him  at  Brussels,  and  the  next  day  he  had  a 
private  interview  with  King  Leopold.  He  was 
soon  after  requested  to  proceed  to  Spain  to  report 
upon  a  project  for  constructing  a  railway  in  that 
country,  but  his  opinion  being  unfavourable,  the 
plan  was  abandoned. 

The  An^bergate  and  Manchester  line  (1848), 
was  the  last  railway  in  re^rd  to  which  he  took 
any  active  part.  He  enjoyed  bis  garden,  and 
indulged  the  love  of  nature  always  strong  within 
bim.  From  close  observation  he  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  British  birds.  He 
was  charitable  to  the  needy,  and  Plicate  in  his 
manner  of  bestowing  gifts. 

He  steadily  refused  the  offers  of  knighthood 
made  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  would  he  ever 
^'Ilowhis  name  to  beprinted  with  the  "ornamental 
initials,"  usually  affixed  to  those  of  the  members 
of  different  societies. 

A  sadden  effusion  of  blood  from  the  lungs 
vhich  followed  an  intermittent  fever,  carried  him 
off  on  the  13th  August  1848,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  A  large  body  of  his  workpeople 
by  whom  he  was  as  much  beloved  as  admired, 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave  in  Trinity 
Church,  Chesterfield,  where  a  simple  tablet 
marks  his  resting  place. 

It  was  remarkable  in  htm  that  he  never  prided 
himself  on  his  natural  gifts.  He  said  that  any 
man  might  have  done  what  he  did  by  persever- 
ance ;  to  this  he  attributed  all  his  success.  He 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  an  impossibility; 
he  never  dreamed  of  failure.  He  had  all  the 
manly  modesty,  the  unpretending,  unconscious 
greatness  which  is  the  work  of  true  genius.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  memorable  name,  and  his 
works  are  his  noblest  monument. 


The  phrase,  "  It  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a 
man."  originated  many  centuries  ago.  It  was 
known  before  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who, 
one  day,  on  receiving  a  deputation  of  eighteen 
tailors,  addressed  them,  "  Good  day,  gentlemen 
both."  Its  origin  is  explained  in  this  way. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  homeless  orphan  applied  for 
asastance  at  a  fashionable  tailor's  where  nine 
journeymen  were  emph^ed.  The  boy's  con- 
dition stirred  the  benevolence  of  the  nme,  who 
each  gave  him  one  shilling.  With  this  slender 
capital  the  yooth  started  in  the  flint  business, 
and  in  time  became  very  rich,  and  retired  from 
trade.  Then,  instead  of  hainng  a  coat  of  arms, 
he  emblazoned  upon  his  spoons  and  panels 
the  grateful  motto,  "  Nine  tailors  made  me  a 
man." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  LASSES  OF  THE  HILL. 

TRONG  wills  and  pretty  faces  have  a 
marvellous  influence  even  in  this 
century  that  prides  itself  on  being 
so  prosaic  and  keenly  analytic.  If 
softened  by  grace,  and  wielded  with 
common-sense,  the  good  which  owners  of  such 
gifts  may  effect  is  almost  unbounded.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  motive  power  is  pride,  if  the 
character  is  saturated  with  overweening  vanity, 
it  is  terrible  to  see  the  evil  which  is  the  inevitable 
consequence,  and  the  long  train  of  miseries 
which  are  sure  to  follow. 

Wordless  thoughts  something  akin  to  these 
were  harily  passing  through  the  dusty  mind  of 
a  dusty  miller  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  «md 
dreamed  his  dreams  one  early  autumn  evening 
in  his  pretty  old-world  garden. 

Mike  Grange  was  a  clever  man,  or  imagined 
himself  to  be  one ;  at  all  events  he  had  the 
knack  of  making  his  friends  believe  in  his 
superior  mental  faculties.  Further,  he  was  a 
successful  man,  which  perhaps  was  the  strongest 
argument  in  proof  of  his  hi^h  intellectual 
abilities.  He  had  lived  in  that  mill,  and  ground 
his  com,  "nigh  fifty  years  come  Michaelmas." 
He  had  thriven  and  prospered  from  youth  upwards, 
and  was  a  striking  example  of  frugality  and  tem- 

f)eraoce,  being  rewarded  by  more  than  Macau- 
ay's  envied  "  modest  competence." 

He  had  survived  two  wives ;  he  had  buried 
two  boys ;  yet  their  death  had  not  brought  one 
wrinkle  on  the  broad,  smooth  brow,  nor  added  a 
single  furrow  to  his  flour-creased  face.  It  was 
his  idea  of  shrewdness  to  show  to  the  world 
always  a  stolid  calm  ;  ever  to  preserve  a  drowsy 
manner,  and  to  affect  a  slow,  unmeaning  draw), 
though  nothing  escaped  those  half-closed  qres, 
nor  passed  unheeded  the  vigilant  ears. 

Arkeveden  Mill  was  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  rising  ground  close  to  the  river.  There  were 
no  trees  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  the  white- 
wadied  bole  stood  out  slim  and  straight  against 
the  alsy;  its  brown  sails  whirled  their  mono- 
tonous circle  from  the  background'  of  the  ever- 
changing  heavens.  Beyond  was  a  stretch  of 
wide  blue  water.  The  village  lay  imbedded 
among  trees  just  a  mile  from  the  mill.  There 
the  river  ran  into  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  rose -covered  buildings  mostly  lived  by  their 
dangerous  trade  of  fishing  along  the  rocky 
coast. 

It  was  one  of  the  softest  of  autumn's  twilights ; 
there  was  no  sound  but  that  whispered  hum  of 
motion  which  always  surrounds  a  water-mill— 
the  sound  of  the  wheel  fivthing  the  water— the 
sound  of  the  sails  swerving  lazily  round— the 
distant  echo  of  the  ever-crushing  stones  as  they 
ground  and  bruised  remorselessly  the  golden- 
coloured  com. 

Mike  Grange  smoked  his  pipe  thoughtfully, 
for  there  was  much  to  occupy  his  mind.  He 
bad  been  reckoning  his  worldly  possessions  with 
a  sensation  of  triumph  and  self-elation.  His 
position,  his   savings,  his  security  were  all 
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matters  for  ]pAWnal  laudajtion ;  and  though  he 
placed  last  in  the  list,  he  did  not  value  least,  his 
two  pretty  daughters,  Ruth  and  Doll  Grange. 
But,  unlike  his  [other  speculations,  they  had  not 
turned  out  a  complete  success.  He  could  not 
tell  why.  He  waa  sure  the  £auilt  did  not  He  «1th 
him. 

They  were  good<loDkiiig— he  admitted  that ; 
they  had  beauty  "  and  to  spare."  They  were 
clever  girls  ;  they  were  useful  girls  ;  they  could 
write  and  read  and  sew ;  they  could  bake  ;  they 
could  make  their  own  dresees ;  they  were  per- 
fectly at  home  on  the  water ;  they  could  sing  as 
well  as  any  lady ;  they  could  cook  better  than 
Sir  Ralph' 8.e-Af/. 

Yet,  they  were  respectively  twenty-two  and 
twenty-three,  and  would  not  hear  of  marriage. 
At  that  age,  he  and  his  wife,  had  been  old  is  the 
ways  of  matrimony,  and  it  fretted  him  that  he 
should  have  them  still  on  his  hands.  It  really 
was  provoking,  and  now  was  becoming  serious  ! 
But  how  was  he  to  accomplish  bis  object  ? 
Others  he  severally  contrived  to  make  bend  to 
his  iodomitable  stubbornness :  but  Ruth  and  Doll 
were  difiiereot.  While  he  inwardly  exulted  in 
"  doing"  other  people,  he  had  a  vague  uncom* 
fortable  suspicion  that  "the  lasses"  could  always 
"do"  him.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasurable 
sensation  to  feel  I  hat  your  nearest  and  dearest 
etc.,  do  you  in  that  which  you  regard  as  your  own 
particular  excellence  I 

He  had  ordered  Doll  to  marry  flal  Ward,  a 
rich  and  steady  farmer.  She  haid  laughed,  and 
advised  him  "  to  talk  of  what  he  knew  something 
about."  He  had  entreated  Ruth  to  encourage 
the  advances  of  a  wealthy  brewer.  She  >ia/l 
curved  her  haughty  lips  expressively,  while  she 
told  him  "  that  some  of  his  own  flour-dust  must 
have  blinded  his  eyes,  if  he  saw  any  good  in  such 
a  man." 

He  shook  bis  head  mournfully;  he  could  not 
make  it  out  at  alt. 

"They  have  their  father's  wit  and  their 
mother's  ^>irit,"  was  his  concluding  reflection  ; 
"  it  is  too  much  for  a  single  woman ;  they  wilt 
over-reach  themselves  yet,  I'll  be  bound  !  The 
days  are  ^one  by  when  lasses  will  be  kept  in 
leading-stnngs  ;  now,  you  must  give  them  plenty 
of  head,  and  let  them  go  their  own  way." 

_  He  meditatively  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe ;  heaved  a  sigh,  which  covered  the  ground 
with  flour,  and  went  in  to  his  evening  meal. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  BEGGAR-MAN  AND  A  BEGGAR-BOT. 

MiiCE  Grange's  kitchen  was  more  than  clean- 
it  was  stainless,  from  its  neat  arrav  of  shining 
pots  and  pans,  to  the  well-swept  and  snow-white 
dresser  cloth. 

Ruth  was  standing  at  a  table  making  a  cake 
of  flour,  scarce  whiter  than  her  hands.  She  was 
tall  and  queenly,  with  serious  dark  eyes>  and  a 
reflective  cast  of  countenance,  which  showed  that 
she  pendeced  much,  that  she  thought  deeply 
about  all  that  came  within  her  ken.  Those  veiy 
acts  of  vanity  to  which  all  women  yield,  were  per- 
formed by  her,  not  so  much  m  frivolity,  as  with 
a  meditative  earnestness,  that  proved,  it  required 


only  reiigion  to  perfect  what  nature  had  begun, 
ana  turn  a  haid,  deep-thinking  girl,  intoatmer 
large- souled  womati. 

Doll  was  sitting  near  the  window,  bending oytf 
some  work  on  which  she  was  much  intent.  She 
was  smaller  and  slighter  than  her  sister;  and 
while  strong  pride  was  evidently  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  elder,  it  was  easy  to  seetftst 
vanity  and  self<will  predominated  in  the  more 
lively  heedless  Doll. 

"Well,  girls,"  said  Mike,  as  he  pushed  open 
the  door,  "  how  have  my  lambkins  been  getting 
on  without  the  old  man  ?  " 

He  always  adopted  that  style  when  addressing 
them  ;  he  considered  it  pathetic  and  patriardial. 

Doll  put  her  work  down  and  raided  a  pair  of 
merry  hazel  eyes  to  the  speaker. 

As  well  as  can  be  expected,  old  Baa-a,  when 
we  have  not  the  beneGt  of  ywir  improving  coc- 
versation." 

He  came  to  her  side  and  patted  ber  rough 
brown  head ;  for  he  was  very  fond  of  his  youngest 
daughter. 

"Such  an  evening  is  too  fine  to  be  wasted  in 
the  house,"  be  eaid,  "  come  with  me  for  a  str^, 
Doll,  after  tea;  the  harmony  of  nature  will  bring 
renewed  peace  to  our  weary  minds." 

"Mine  is  very  comfortable,  tl^nk  you,"  sb: 
replied  brightly,  "  but  you  must  do  without  nr 
company.  To-oight  is  the  fishtn£^*harvest;  I 
wouM  not  roiss  It  for  the  world." 

She  yawned  leisurely,  stretched  herself,  then 
rose  lazily  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
tea,  humming  a  popular  air.. 

The  miller  frowned. 

"  I  told  you  girls  last  year,  " 

"Yes,  and  the  year  before,"  supplemented 
Doll. 

"  That  you  should  not  again  appear  at  such  a 
rustic  festival ;  you  forget  that  you  owe  obedience 
to  me  as  being  so  much  older  and  wiser  than 

yourselves." 

"  Thai's  an  old-world  idea,"  said  Doll  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  :  "  it  has  died  a  natural  death 
ages  ago." 

"You  only  lower  yourselves,"  he  conttnaed, 
"  by  mixing  in  the  rabble ;  it  is  a  gala-day  for  the 
flshermen  and  their  relations  ;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  people  of  that  kind." 

"  I  must  go,  Doll  answered  pettishly ;  "you 
know  that  it  isTionsense  to  say  it  is  a  reast  for 
the  fishers  aloae,  they  only  go  to  the  banquet, 
but  everybody  joins  in  the  dance,  even  the  gentle- 
men from  the  Ilall  are  sure  to  be  there." 

"  Yes,  even  the  Squire's  son  Denys  Trieste." 
remarked  Mike  sagaciously,  "  take  care  Doll, 
you  will  get  your  wings  singed.  Gentlemen  go  to 
make  fun  with  the  lasses,  nothing  more." 

A  scarlet  flush  tinged  Doll's  cheeks  ;  she  tossed 
her  head  half-proud  half-angry  that  the  young 
man's  attention  had  been  brought  under  her  father's 
notice.  She  made  no  reply  to  his  last  remark: 
unless  supported  by  Ruth  she  seldom  aigued 
with  anyone,  she  preferred  getting  her  own  way 
— by  taking  U. 

Meanwhile  Ruth's  cakes  were  nicely  browned. 
She  lifted  them  off  the  gridle,  placed  them  oa  the 
plate,  and  called  the  others  to  sit  down. 
There  was  a  long  silence ;  Ruth  broke  it. 
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"Fater,  I  have  teen  ib  the  -vfHa^e  tbi&,  Mtnifi- 
ooM.  I  have  proimiged  to  johi  tbe  Amtniltmee 
cfan,  and  an  gtmg  to  teach  ia  the  aigfat'tchool . ' ' 

Ruth  never  comtefleendad  to  ask  m  a  favour, 
^  coolljr  announced  her  intentioos  and  calmly 
mot  on  ba  my,  des^te  the  storm  she  might 
provoke. 

Mike  put  down  bis  cup  of  t«s,  and  regarded  his 
daughter  in  amazement. 

"  Maybe  you  never  thought  of  consulting  your 
only  parent  on  such  a  triBe  ?  "  he  caustically 
obserred  at  length. 

"Was  it  necessary?"  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptiUe  intonation  of  contempt,  "At  twenty- 
thfee,  1  surely  know  my  duty ;  we  are  bound,  I 
•iippose,  to  do  good  to  our  neighbour  as  well  as 
keep  ourselves  Ecom  harm.  You  may  be  certain 
that  so  home  duties  will  be  neglected ;  but  I 
contider  it  only  right  to  devote  my  leisure  to  the 
beeefitofmy  fellowcreatures." 

"And  who  is  to  bring  you  backwards  and  for- 
mrdi  in  the  winter  evenings,  I  should  like  to 
tnow?" 

"That's  perfectly  immaterial  to  me,"  was  her 
nnmoved  reply,  "1  shall  do  my  duty  and  leave 
the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself." 

"Your  diOy  be  hanged  !"  exclaimed  the  irate 
miller,  "  when  I  was  young  the  Bible  told  me  that 

a duty  was  to  obey  my  parents ;  yours  seems  to 
you  krts  of  other  things." 
"  The  doctrine  of  f»ogress  had  not  been  evolved 
then,  dear  Ba-a,"  observed  Doll  sooUiiagly; 
"tbe  idea  of  tbe  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
nwibcr  has  aiace  been  much  more  widely  pro- 
nnlgaled." 

"  Was  it  for  this  I  had  yon  educated  ?"  cried 
the ^soomfited  man,  "to  prate  about  doctrines 
andraatof  ideas— lasses  who  should  only  know 
their  Cfttechi*ai.  and  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  cooosel  which  fall  bon  the  Ups  of  your  only 
rarrtvii^  parent." 

Doll  fme  '^Bt  and  stood  before  her 

fethtt  in  tbe  attitude  of  a  charitarKrbtId  repeating 
its  lesson. 

"There,  Ba^a  does  that^suit  you?"  she  said 
dropping  a  curtsey.  She  looked  so  comically 
demure  that  he  was  fain  to  smile. 

RnthMddd  her  lips  expcessiv^  but  did  not 
say  a  wofd ;  she  looked  down  en  a  being  whose 
wrath  could  be  turned  aside  by  flippant  jests  or 
coquettish  tricks.  Doll's  wealcer  nature  ehraok 
bcmi  "ro#,"  and  she  wouldhave  recourse  to  any 
eipedient  vMch  might  divert  an  impending  storm . 

"  Besides,  Ba-a,"  rtie  continued  playfully,  "  it 
would  be  a  shame  not  to  let  nte  wear  this  pretty 
cap  which  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  make. 
Just  see  how  becoming  it  is !  "  She  danced  to 
the  window  seat  and  brodgfat  back  a  mysterioas 
confection  of  lace  and  dbboo. 

As  she  atood  coaxing  him  to  admire  her  in 
various  attitudes,  a  shadow  darkened  the  door- 
w».  Ruth  looked  up,  the  supercilious  smile 
still  hovering  round  her  mOoth.  It  wae  only  an 
okl  Uuid  man  led  by  a  liMle  boy,  Tbe  ohild  waft 
so  tiled  that  he  Couid  hardly  drtag  his  tiny  firame 
along,  he  leaned  wearily  against  the  door-posC 
as  the  bc^ggar  beg^n  his  customary  whine. 

The  miller  turned  round  .ted  peKinpterily 
ordered  him  off  Cbe  pMdnaes;  Silently  he  moved 


away  ;  Ruth's  heart  was  touched  by  the  patient 
wistful  look  of  the  boy. 

"  I  am  not  hungry/'  she  said,  pushing  her  plale 
away,  *'  little  boy  you  may  have  my  tea." 

Now  the  miller  was  a  stingy  man,  or  as  he  called 
it  a  "provident  one,"  few  things  angered  him 
more  than  to  see  his  provisions  demolished  by 
other  than  his  kind. 

"  I  won't  have  you  encouraging  vagrants,"  he 
began  hotly,  "you  would  house  every  beggar  in 
the  universe  tf  you  had  a  chance.  Times  are  bad 
enough  without  our  having  to  feed  all  the  idlers 
of  the  parish." 

"  You  shall  be  no  loser  by  my  private  transac- 
tions," she  replied  sarcastically,  taking  out  her 
purse,  "  fourpence  for  a  cup  of  tea,  twopence  for 
a  glass  of  milk,  fourpence  for  bread,  twopence  for 
butter." 

She  gravely  placed  a  shilling  on  the  table,  and 
with  the  same  stately  air  walked  to  the  flower- 
twined  porch. 

"  If  you  mil  come  with  me,"  she  said  very 
gently,  "  I  will  show  you  fthereyou  may  eat  m 
peace." 

She  led  them  to  a  shed  outside  the  miller's 
grounds,  which  was  only  used  in  shearing-time. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  dried  grass  and  the  roof 
was  thickly  thatched. 

"Stay  here,"  she  said,  "while  I  bring  you 
something  to  eat."  Her  eyes  grew  wondrous 
soft,  the  stem  lines  about  her  mouth  relaxed  as 
she  waited  on  the  beggar-man  and  boy. 

In  one  of  her  Journeys  to  and  fro,  she  asked  Doll 
to  be»tow  a  trine  on  her  prot^g^s.  But  Doll  was 
intrinsically  selfish  and  she  sweetly  declined.  It 
was  one  of  her  characteristics  to  speak  most 
suavely  when  she  wished  to  act  most  ungraciously. 
"  I  shall  want  all  my  money  for  this  ribbon,"  she 
said,  "and  I  really  have  so  little  time  to  help  you , 
for  I  must  get  it  finished  to  be  early  on  the  beach 
to  see  the  boats  come  in  ;  besides  I  agree  with  old 
Ba-a.  that  people  should  cam  their  own  bread, 
not  eat  other  people's." 

"  A  blind  man  about  eighty,  and  a  child  not 
more  than  eight,  fine  specimens  of  able-bodied 
workmen,"  remarked  Ruth  ironically.  But  Doll 
was  too  much  engrossed  wonderingwhether green 
or  pink  became  her  most,  to  heed  her  sister's 
speech.  When  Ruth  bad  made  a  bed  for  the 
honsetesB  wanderers  and  given  them  a  good 
supper,  the  returned  to  the  boose  and  fbund  that 
Doll  had  gone.  She  had  time  only  to  get  her  hat 
which  she  put  on  as  she  hurried  along  the  road 
which  led  to  the  shore.  But  Ruth  was  proudly 
indifferent  to  her  appearance. 

CHAPTER  nr. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  FISH 

This  was  the  great  annual  festival  of  Arkevedeo 
village.  At  this  seajson  every  yew,  neariy  all  the 
male  inhabiunts,  whatever  the  weather,  prepared 
their  boats  and  aet  out  on  a  fishing  expeditioa 
which  lasted  nearly  a  month.  There  was  some 
ancient  tnpefStltidn  believed  in  that  at  this  period 
the  fates  were  poenlianiy  propitious  to  those  who 
braved  the  Stormy  mam ;  ilMuck  w«a  sure  to 
follow  thoee  who  stayed  ^iod,  and  whether  the 
legeitd  be  true  or  not,  awreit  is  that  the  hardy 
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fishers  ever  retunied  with  a  more  than  abundant 
haul.  Further,  it  was  tiie  custom  when  the  home- 
ward bound  boats  first  hove  in  sight  for  all  the 
Temaioinginhabitants  to  meet  them  on  the  shore. 
When  the  first  greetings  were  Qver,  all  the  fish 
were  deposited  in  wagons  hung  with  garlands  of 
fiowers,  they  were  conveyed  in  procession  to  the 
Market-hall  where  a  grand  banquet  was  prepared. 
The  fish  was  equally  distributed  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  by  a 
dance  on  the  village-green.  It  was  called  the 
harvest  of  fish,  and  was  a  feast-day  looked  for- 
ward to  eagerly  by  anxious  wives  andgay  maidens. 

Ruth  soon  overtook  her  sister  who  was  carefully 
arrayed  in  her  very  best  and  looked  pretty  and 
picturesque. 

"  Waste  of  time,"  said  Ruth,  eyeing  her  dis- 
dainfully, "  Denys  Trieste  will  not  be  there  ?  " 

"  Why  can't  you  and  father  leave  me  alone !" 
exclaimed  Doll  petulantly,  "you  know  that  I 
always  go  my  own  way.  I  am  resolved  to  prove 
to  you  both  that  he  is  not  making  fun  of  me. 

"  Doll,"  said  Ruth  earnestly,  "don't  go  too  far. 
It  would  be  far  worse  if  he  meant  anythmg  by  all 
his  foolish  talk.  Never  forget  that  you  cannot 
marry  him." 

"  He  is  a  Catholic,"  said  Doll  hanging  down 
her  head. 

"And  he  drinks,"  added  Ruth  with  that  direct- 
ness which  seldom  made  her  friends. 

"I  would  soon  stop  that,"  was  Doll's  reply 
with  a  confident  nod,  "as  I  have  often  heard  you 
say,  a  girl  with  a  will  can  do  anything,  Ruth/' 

"  A  woman's  will  alone,  can  never  keep  a  man 
straight;  it  wants  something  more  than  that; 
andyouknow  Doll  you  and  I  are  not  real  Catholics. 
We  go  to  Mass  and  say  our  prayers,  but  it  is  all 
outside  devotion," 

"  lam  quitegood  enough  to  pleasemost  people," 
laughed  Doll,  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
r6le  of  Lady  Pious  and  Bountiful  to  my  grave 
beautiful  sister." 

And,  Doll,  there  is  a  greater  objection  still ; 
he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  !" 

There  was  a  contemptuous  horror  in  her  voice. 

"That  is  truly  dreadful,' '  laughed  Doll,  mimick- 
ing her  tones,  "  and  he  would  make  me  a  lady !  is 
it  not  too  awfiil  to  contemplate  ?" 

*•  He  would  not,"  said  Ruth  emphatically,  "as 
soon  as  you  were  put  in  a  position  so  unnatural 
to  you,  he  would  see  defects  where  formerly  all 
had  been  perfection.  What  is  sweet  and  engag- 
ing in  a  miller's  daughter,  would  be  considered 
only  rustic  and  clumsy  in  Denys  Trieste's  wife. 
Again,  he  has  no  moral  strength  of  character,  his 
father  would  disinherit  htm  and  his  love  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  poverty.  He  would  take  refuge 
in  drink  and  low  companions,  and  you  would  be 
nothing  but  a  drunkard's  neglected  wife." 

"Truly  Ruth,"  said  Doll  angrily,  "you  look  at 
evervbody  in  such  a  hard  unfowving  siurit. 
These  words  come  well  from  you  who  have  neen 
engaged  for  years  to  a  well-known  ne'er-do-weel." 

Ruth  never  allowed  herself  to  show  temper,  it 
did  not  suit  her  statuesque  kind  of  beauty;  it  dis- 
turbed the  repose  of  her  features.  "  Be  correct 
Doll  please,"  she  answered  with  perfect  calmness 
"  those  who  know  of  our  so-called  engagement, 
know  also  that  it  lasts  only  as  long  as  Mat  Strat- 


hame  keeps  the  pledge,  the  first  time  that  he 
breaks  lus  word,  be  and  Ipartfor  ever." 

"Wait  and  see,"  said  l5oU,  mockingly.  "He 
will  transgress,  and  you  will  pass  it  over ;  he  wOl 
transgress  again,  and  yet  you  will  fbnive." 

"  SbaU  I  r'  was  Rutb's  reply,  with  a  haid. 
peculiar  smile. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  shore,  which 
was  dotted  with  little  groups  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  looked  quaint  in  their  bloe 
blouses  and  gay-coloured  caps.  The  evening 
was  very  fine  and  ven^  calm.  The  sky  was  one 
which  an  artist  would  have  loved  to  paint— a  pale 
ground  of  green-hued  blue,  a  dash  of  crimson 
here,  a  sweep  of  golden  bronze  there,  while  tiny 
puff-clouds  of  featheiy  wUte  speckled  the  suifwre. 

There  was  a  lively  chatter  while  the  villa^ 
waited  for  the  boats,  but  the  sisters  remained 
aloof.  Dolt  was  popular  only  with  the  yoone 
men,  and  all  were  slightly  afraid  of  Ruth,  thooRh 
they  gloried  in  the  possession  of  such  a  lovely 
maid.  It  was  not  long  before  the  boats  were 
descried,  faint  specks  in  the  horizon.  But  as  the 
dim  dots  became  larger  and  larger ;  as  they  ap- 
proached so  rapidly,  that  the  sound  of  their  oars 
swishing  could  be  heard,  then  a  cheer  loud  aod 
long,  was  uttered  by  the  anxious  watchers  on  the 
shore,  and  lustily  responded  to  by  the  gallant 
crew.  Jokes  were  exchanged,  questions  eagerly 
asked,  news  rapidly  given ;  the  men  leapt  bnskiy 
on  to  the  beach,  and  greeted  comrade,  or  wifie,or 
child,  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  tim 
turned  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  all-important  wort 
of  landing  their  fish*harvest.  For  a  short  time 
the  scene  was  one  of  great  confusion  and  noise. 
All  helped,  or  were  eager  to  help,  in  conveying 
the  silver  shining  fish  to  the  flower-bedecked 
I  wagons. 

Yes,  the  harvest  had  been  good,  particularly 
good,  the  weather  favourable,  and  the  hardy  stra- 
browned  fishers  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits. 
The  first  to  leap  to  shore  had  been  a  bright  curiy- 
headed  young  man.  He  had  at  once  made  us 
way  to  Ruth,  and  drew  forth  fi-om  her,  a  smile  of 
rare  tenderness,  as  he  poured  into  her  ears  a 
recital  of  their  adventures. 

Nor  was  Doll  left  alone. 

"  I  have  been  pining  for  sight  of  your  preHy 
face.  Miss  Doll,"  said  a  daik-complexiooM 
young  fellow,  who  sauntered  towards  her  with  a 
companion  about  his  own  age. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  pine  a  little  lo*^ 
then ;  it  suits  you  admirably,"  she  said  s3iaifiiy> 
twisting  a  flower  she  held  m  her  hand. 

"  Mayn't  I  have  that  flower  ?  " 

"  Go  to  my  father ;  he  can  give  you  plen^." 

"You  are  like  part  of  a  flower  yourself" 
remarked  the  one  who  had  first  spoken. 

"  Which  part— the  sUlk  ?  " 

At  which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

Thou^  Doll  soon  brought  the  men  around  her 
and  ke^  a  never-failing  banter,  her  heart  was 
very  sore.  She  lookw  in  vain  for  the  sBn 
figure  in  well-cut  clothes  of  the  irreproachable 
squire's  irreproachable  son  ;  and  she  nad  to  go 
home  to  dress  for  the  evening-fun,  with  a  wevy 
feeling  of  disappointment,  which  it  was  ffifficnlt 
entirely  to  conceal. 

{2b  de  tamimfud,) 
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"BSRTIHA  AND  ENGLBRARD  WEST  IK  SILENCE  TO  THE  CHCRClTrARD." 

lisfeeitoUe's  faugbttx;  or,  C^e  Jflofaer  flfjtjje  ilack 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

(ERTINA'S  uncle  had  Usteoed  to  the  old 
natron's  simple  narration  vlth  deep 
attention. 

are  a   g-ood   honest  woman,"  he 
KAe  concluded,   and   he    shook  her 
^      .rthe  hand.    "You  have  well  supplieda 
Win's  place,  and  deserve  my  most  hearty 
One  point  i»  estabUtbcd  jbeyond  a 


doubt—^t  Bertitia  is  my  brother's  daoghterr 
but  how  the  Hag  mluch  was  found  in  the  boat 
came  there  is  stin  a  complete  and  anxious 
mystery.  Could  my  brother  Herman,  in  search 
of  the  only  being  who  chained  him  to  life,  have 
come  so  near  to  the  scene  of  his  past  happiness, 
and  then  chanced  to  lose  his  ring  ?  In  that  case 
he  would  still  be  living,  ai^  we  shotddfindbaces 
of  him.  I  win  abow  you  the  portrait  which  I  had 
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taken  of  him  when  we  parted  ;  perhaps  some  of 
your  people  may  recollect  some  likeness  of  it 
among  those  they  have  ferried  across  the  lake." 

He  took  out  his  pocketbook,  opened  it  and 
g-ave  the  maiden  the  photograph  he  topk  from  it. 

"You  must  be  the  first  to  see  your  father's 
likeness,  Bertina.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  man 
who  has  had  for  the  last  twenty  yeara  tbe  great- 
est claim  upon  you." 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  Lizbeth  brought 
to  the  table,  the  daughter  looked,  much  affected, 
upon  the  strange  features  of  one  so  intimately 
connected  with  her  as  her  unfortunate  father. 

Oh,"  cried  the  old  woman,  as  BerdnK  passed 
the  picture  into  her  hand,  "  how  litoe  the 
/gentleman  of  whom  I  have  just  been  spehking  t " 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  mother,"  said  Efnest,  as 
'he  took  the  phoOofi^ph  into  hn  hannls^  The 
longer  he  looked  at  It  the  nkow  anxittBs  tteea-me 
the  expression  of  Ms  face.  Then  old  Uark 
stood  behind  him  aid  looked  ml  the  picture  mr 
his  shoulder;  he  had  beew^  as  it  w«re,  dram 
from  hi*  nsual  comer,  i«*tf  (be  ItgTtCed  room. 
His  short  breat&injr  iaduced  (be  young  fisbcnaa* 
to  turn  his  enquiring  ey«5  upon  the  old  aura. 
With  a  testified  look  fixed  apon  the  portrait,  the 
old  man  chine  to  the  back  of  a  chair  aod  a 
shudder  tin  tfiroudh  his  whole  frame. 

At  the  sight  df  his  £atlier«  Lois  cam«  at  Mice  to 
-.a  decisidn. 

"Send  Bettlda dMiy,"  he  sttid  as  he  stepped 
up  t6  Erbest. 

*'  Go  away  fbr  a  mom«ht,  we  will  soon  call  mu 
back/'  said  Ehiest  te  the  girl  who  at  once  left 
the  room. 

**Now/'  tatd  tlie  young  man  to  hfs  tiMbHi^ 

!ather,  "take  your  heart  in  yourhAftdwid  make 
a  full  fcdttfe*ion.  Speak  opcitly,  all  htts  are 
right  g$m#!!ople,  and  ihvy  know  ftatt  ymi  an 
DOt  a  ^An^M'Toc  down  from  hHtmi.  Tell  all. 
and  let ftfifpftbr  girl Itnow  wherfe -she "haste seek 
for  her  father.  But.  stop,"  He  said  thought- 
fully. "  let  us  speak  first,  and  youahall  say  What 
■you  have  to  tell  at  the  end." 

Often  interrupted  by  Robert  Gottther's  quefi- 
tions,  Lois  then  related  how  he  had  first  met 
with  the  unfortunate  traveller,  then  he  requested 
Ernest  to  tell  what  had  occurred  to  him  vmen  he 
was  fishing  on  the  lake  the  day  after  the  terrible 
storm. 

Ernest  told  his  story  In  a  few  plain  words,  and 
then  it  remained  for  Mark  to  own  that  on  lifting 
the  dead  body  into  the  boat,  he  had  tacken  a 
nng  botn  the  finger  and  kept  it. 

"  But  how  the  ring  came  into  the  boat  after 
that,"  be  said,  with  a  significant  look  at  bis  son, 
"is  more  than  I  can  say." 

'"It was  I  who  did  that,"  replied  Lois,  who 
Irad  placed  himself  near  the  eld  man,  as  if  to 
siq^rt  bim.  "  I  forced  it  into  the  crack  in  the 
boards  of  tflbe  boat ;  I  felt  I  must  do  a  good  act 
for  my  father,  as  he  has  done  many  a  good  one 
for  me.  I  saw  what  an  anxiety  it  was  to  have 
this  ting  in  his  possession,  and  I  took  it  away 
and  disposed  of  it  in  that  manner.  And  I  was 
quite  ^Ht,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  the  fullest  coc- 
victioo. 

Old  Mark  lost  nothing  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  &mily  by  what  was  brought  to  light  on  that 


day.  He  had  earned  his  bread  for  half  his  life 
in  that  house,  and  they  knew  that  neither  his 
former  master,  nor  themselves,  had  ever  misseda 
penny  ;  and  he  had  now  done  hard  renance  (or 
having  yielded  to  temptation.  For  Robot 
Hassell  Gunther,  there  was  but  one  thing  of  an; 
importance— the  fearful  certainty  that  Bertioai's 
father  had  lost  his  life  amid  the  waters  of  the 
lake. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  no  WOfds  by  which  to 
egress  his- leellngs,  bat  sofas  if  stupefied,  with 
hi»  eyes  oast  down.  Althouq^h  he  had  been  an* 
able  to  supprebs  a  sad  anticipation  of  his 
brother's  tra^cal  end,  it  ms  with  difficulty  that  he 
recoveved  fkon  the  shask  which  the  ceitaiatr  of 
it  hGBd  giWD  him,  sead  the  detest  sonow  mined 
his  eovnCsMiiett,  wAen  at  last  he  nosed  his  tead. 

(fouficacvse  in  kasaiMas  t»  tdtetratheftbe 
righMtevrtcd  Men,  »tmi  aceonoC  wKontti  M 
belief. 

"Do  ysu  make  no  mistalBC,  ay  gooi  pesple? 
Is  it  ^lie  certain  tftnt  thio  is  tke  itan  whose  dead 
My  you  fomid  ? "  Iw  aiftcd,  ymsting  to  the 
inctore  with  a  heavy  mgh. 

Yes,  it  must  be  he,"  said  LeU,  "  I  sawhiffl 
lyisj^  in  the  boat,  otAy  he  seemed  much  older." 

"Yes  ;  older  and  ^aner,"  said  Ernest,  "and 
death  had  altered  him,  bat  yet  these  were  the 
same  features.  And  he  woce  Us  hair  Icog  as  in 
the  mctvre." 

"  Xhen  test  in  peace,  yoa  dear  brother,  who 
soffucd  shipwreck  when  so  near  lb*  haven,  and 
whose  life  was  a  cosAkt  to  the  end,"  momsred 
GoatlKr,  with  an  iwward  iook. 

With  fiolded  faaods  and  tearful  eyes,  the^  all 
reaaiaed  in  jprayer  for  the  d^iarted,  when  the 
door  sttddealy  opeacd,  aad  Englehard,  whose 
absence  from  the  nwai,  no  oae  had  observed,  was 
«eaa  tvyiaff  ts  poevcat  the  aafie«  Bertina  bm 
■entenwg. 

She  would  not  aBimr  benelf  *o  he  preveated 
froai  doing  so,  13X11  threw  hersrff  into  the  anns 

of  the  old- woman. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  groaned,  "now  I  kno* 
why  I  felt  so  heartbroken  by  lus  grave.  It  seems 
as  if  the  sorrow  I  then  felt  arose  from  my  co^ 
nection  with  htm  who  lay  there.  That  he  shosw 
die  thus  I   I  shall  never  be  happy  again !  " 

In  spite  of  her  youth,  she  had  a  strong  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  her  father  must  have  snj 
fered  during  so  many  years,  till  the  moment  of 
his  death.  „ 

Moved  by  her  expression  of  sorrow,  the  ?™ 
woman  gently  smoothed  the  silken  cufls,  wW* 
lay  upon  her  forehead,  and  then  casting  a  le- 
proachful  look  at  Englehard  : 

"  Did  you  tell  her  ? "  she  asked. 

"  She  half  guessed  and  half  learned  it  from  me. 
I  found  her  by  the  door  ih  a  state  of  such  ousett 
that  I  thought  it  befit  to  tell  htt  »he  WW 
truth."  ^   .  . 

"It  is  quite  right,"  said  the  mother,  "waeftaw 
tears  have  ceased,  she  will  be  easier." 

And  her  tears  did  indeed  help  to  Temffve  m 
heavy  Weight  from  her  ycrafig  btmst,  and  when 
Bertina  was  at  last  calm,  her  Uncle  atepp^  ^ 
to  her  and  placing  his  hand  lovingly  on  her  yooos 
head:  .  » 

"Poor  child,"  he  said  "you  are  indeed  » 
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Vfbui,  but  you  aire  aot  forsaken.  However 
puonil  it  may  b«  for  you  to  have  lost  your  father 
at  the  very  nonent  whan  he  was  about  to  take 
his  long  lost  child  to  his  heart,  it  may  soften  the 
btfterntss  of  your  loss  that  you  hardly  knew  him, 
3M  haw  found  a  secowl  father  in  me.  I  am 
akoa  IB  the  world ;  there  is  no  one  nearer  to  me 
than  the  orphan  left  by  my  brother,  and  1  long  for 
the  day  when  I  can  take  you  from  hence  to  the 
OM  home  that  I  hope  to  form." 

Bcrtina  was  full  of  uneasiness,  and  looked 
aoziotuh'  towards  Englehard. 

"No,  dear  uncle,"  she  said,  with  uplifed  hands, 
'I  cuiaat  leave  those  who  have  brought  me  up. 
Ihswh  I  have  sometimes  felt  this  solitude  irksome 
J9tl  have  no  wish  to  ffo  forth  from  this  comer 
amag  the  mountains  into  the  world  where  my 
poor  father  waa  so  uahapw ;  and  since  I  cannot 
shew  my  love  to  him  still  living,  his  grave  shall 
be  owed  fi>r  and  cherished  by  his  child.  The 
Wessiig  of  my  dear  mother  will  then  rest  upon  me 
aUthenste  sureljr." 

The  gentle  moviag  tone  found  its  way  to  the 
heart  (tf  her  bencvoleot  uncle. 

I'HjrouwUlnot  go  I  must  remain  here."  he 
said,  wMi  an  aiUmpt  at  a  smile,  "  so  the  new 
homeis  s»oa  Cpuod.  I  will  settle  in  this  country, 
ani  if  yoip  are  at  libor^  to  see  those  whom  you 
Iwe,  as  oftsB  as  yo«  please,  you  will  no  longer 
iCHseto  Kve  widime  as  my  dear  daughter." 

The  dacfc  taarful  had  an  expression  of 

fwawm,  and  divided  between  sorrow  for  the 
happiness  at  what  still  remained, 
wrtM  beat  over  the  good  man's  hand  and  im- 
pressed upon  it  a  grateful  kiss. 

It  vas  a  baautifal  ctoar  autumn  morning,  the 
suD  ha4  driad  up  th«  clouds  which  had  floated 
«w  the  lake,  when  4he  dark-eyed  Katherine 
her  boat  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  little 
JjMing  place,  ao  that  It  should  not  rock  more 
*han  necessary  when  the  passengers  entered.  She 
lowed  iiMsdantfy  towards  the  house. 

th«tt  came  forth  from  it  Englehard, 
^^•"■a,  and  her  mother,  aH  three  in  festal  cos- 
"We  hot  in  a  weir  serious  mood.  Bertina  wore 
one^  the  pretty  ditfwMwhic^  her  uncle  had  sent 
wt  from  the  towai,  »nd  in  vhlcb,  in  spite  of  the 
artless  simplk^y  9/  li^j  manners,  she  moved 
PMple  said,  with  as  little  constraint  as  did  the 
ladies  who  came  to  (1^  mptv^tfMnv  during  the 
•ummer's  heat. 

Katherine,  who  did  not  yet  know  where  they 
were  about  to  ga^  9jLmQ«t  Icjt  her  oar  fall  as  she 
«»Ud  at  Bwfaiw,  who  stUl  Uved  with  them,  ^d 
•wd,  she  felt,  for  a  long  time  thrown  her  into  the 
sftMe.  And  ha4  qever  yet  seaa  her  mother 
«>  finely  dressed  on  a  week  day.  There  was  the 
neavjf  silver  neck  chaip  with  iu  clasps  set  with 
pewl^  and  the  fine  astracan  cap  which  only  came 
ivu^  on  the  most  rare  and  festive  occasions. 
VVhat  co^  the  important  event  be  of  which  it 
had  not  been  tfaou^t  necessa^  to  inform  the 
"»«  mquisitive  person  of  the  whole  family  ? 

Acro«s  Ac  lake  I  "  was  the  short  instructions 
given  by  tiie  ^d  woman,  when  with  the  two  young 
people  she  was  ready  to  start. 

The  girl  mcohaoically  dipped  her  oar  into  the 
toA  with  an  ahacqt  mind  drove  on  the 


boat.  There  vfAS  a  complete  turrnotl  of  thotjghts 
in  her  head;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  guess 
what  these  three  people  could  be  contemplating, 
festively  dressed  as  they  were,  and  yet  in  such  a 
grave  humour. 

The  matron,  generally  so  communicative, 
either  settled  in  silence  the  folds  of  her  silk 
neckerchief,  or  sipoothed  down  her  white  apron 
with  her  open  hand.  Bertina,  her  chpek  glowing 
with  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  lookeddown  as 
if  in  serious  thought,  and  in  an  abstracted  manner 
pulled  olf  the  leaves  of  a  while  rose  she  held  in 
her  hand.  If  she  raised  her  dark  eyes  she  met 
Englehard's  look  of  affection  which  then  turned 
away  to  rest  upon  the  jagged  peak  of  one  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  or  to  follow  the  flight  of 
some  water  oird,  which  disturbed  by  theirapproach 
rose  high  above  them  in  the  air.  Though  evenr 
line  of  his  countenance  betrayed  his  happy  feel- 
ings, he  was  buried  in  serious  thought  like  his 
companions.    It  was  a  silant  voyage. 

"  You  must  remain  in  the  boat,  Katherine," 
said  the  mother,  to  the  puzzled  oarswoman  as 
they  landed. 

They  had  hardly  entered  the  street,  when  the 
old  woman  left  the  oth.er  two  and  took  a  different 
course. 

"  Now  children,  go  you  to  the  grave  and  say 
a  Paier-noster  fpr  ypur  father,  and  meanwhile  I 
wilt  go  and  say  a  good  word  for  you,  and  soon 
come  back  with  your  uncle." 

Bertina  and  Englehard  went  in  silence  towards 
the  neighbouring  churchyard.  They  soon  entered 
th«tholy  place,  and  while  filled  with  sorrow  they 
were  kneeling  beside  the  grave  marked  by  a  new 
memorial  stone,  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  flowers,  the  mother 
hastened  to  a  well-known  house  in  the  village. 

Here  Robert  Gunther  had  taken  up  bis  quarters 
till  he  had  decided  upon  a  place  where  he  would 
settle. 

'•Ah,"  he  cried,  as  she  entered,  "vrtiy  tbis 
pleasant  vi^it  at  so  e^riy  an  hour  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  two  hands  to  her  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  made  her  take  a  seat  by  his  side. 
"  But  is  it  on  my  account  you  ar?  thus  dressed  ? " 
he  said,  with  a  cheerful  took.  "  And  #here  have 
you  left  the  little  one  ?   Is  sl^e  not  with  you  ?  " 

"  She  came  with  me,"  said  the  old  woman, 
who  plainly  had  something  painful  on  her  mind. 
"  It  is  a  very  serious  and  important  business  that 
brings  me  here,  Mr.  Gunther,"  ^e  continued, 
with  evident  embarrassment,  "and  \  hardly  know 
how  I  am  to  begin  upon  it." 

Mr.  Gunther  looked  at  his  visitor  in  surprise, 
though  a  slight  smile  over  his  pleasing  features 
gave  a  suspicion  that  he  alreaoy  guessed  what 
she  wished  to  say.  "If  I  can  do  anything  for 
you  I  win  gladly  do  it,  my  good  woman.  Open 
your  heart  to  me  quite  freely,  ajid  take  your  tii^e 

about  it." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  s^id  the  matron,  whose 
heart  felt  relieved  l>y  his  word?.  '*  You  have  now 
been  lon^  enough  with  us  to  know  that  Englehard 
and  Bertma  have  been  from  their  childhood  the 
best  of  friends.  Englehard  being  an  orphan, 
and  entirely  under  my  care,  and  seeing;  that  he 
had  a  good  head  for  learning,  I  detemnned  that 
be  should  not  be  brought  up  as  a  peasant,  and 
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from  what  has  followed  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
fitted  to  611  a  higher  position  in  life.  If  he  had 
not  grown  into  a  well-mannered  and  pleasing 
man,  the  count  would  not  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  the  boy,  and  given  him  so  good  a  place 
as  that  which  he  holds.  And  as  Englehard  has  to 
thank<his  studies  and  his  intercourse  with  towns- 
people for  his  knowledge  of  life  and  cultivation, 
Bertina,  on  the  contraiy.  is  of  herself  a  girl  of 
such  reiSned  feeling  and  such  pleasing  manners 
that  it  can  only  be  m  the  blood.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  two  children  became  very  dear  to  each 
other,  and  associated  more  with  each  other  than 
with  the  rest.  And,  in  fact,  till  the  present  day  they 
have  remained  unchanged,  and  Englehard  has 
lately  taken  me  into  his  confidence,  and  assured 
me  that  there  is  no  girl  in  the  world  whom  he 
would  prefer  to  Bertina,  and  that  he  cannot  live 
without  her.  He  cannot  venture  to  come  to  you 
himself,  because  you  have  known  him  for  so 
short  a  time,  but  he  cannot  be  easy  til]  you  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  and  so  I 
have  undertaken  to  do  this,  and  now  have  placed 
it  all  before  you.  And  if  I  were  to  speak  the 
feeling  of  my  heart,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  two  are  made  for  each  other." 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  looked  at  Gunther, 
who  allowed  her  to  read  his  countenance.  It  did 
not  escape  her  observation  that  during  her  nar- 
rative  his  friendly  look  had  become  even 
brighter.  . 

"  You  could  not  bring  me  a  more  welcome 
message,"  he  now  said.  "  The  count  shows  me 
great  hospitality.  I  go  daily  io  and  out  of  the 
castle,  and  I  have  thus  had  opportunities  for 
hearing  the  best  character  of  your  adopted  son. 
I  look  upon  the  young  man  as  a  capable  land- 
steward,  well  informed  upon  many  subjects,  very 
modest  and  noble-minded.  If  Bertina  is  really 
attached  to  him,  I  shall  gladly  welcome  him  as 
a  relative." 

"  Dare  I  believe  this  I "  exclaimed  the  good 
mother,  in  joyful  amazement. 

"Yes,  yes."  continued  Mr.  Gunther,  "the 
young  people  will  do  well  not  to  part.  New 
plans  have  now  arisen  in  my  mind.  I  am  in  cir- 
cumstances which  enable  me  to  do  as  I  please, 
and  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  remain 
amoo^  these  beautiful  mountains,  and  to  end  my 
days  in  peace  among  the  honest,  upright  people 
with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted." 

Tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  old 
woman  as  she  took  his  hand.  "  That  God  in 
His  goodness  has  spared  roe  for  this  great  joy 
makes  me  feel  twenty  years  younger,"  she  said, 
and  her  good  old  face  shone  as  if  a  sparkle  of 
her  youth  had  returned. 

There  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door,  and  on 
the  uncle's  "  Come  in,"  Bertina  and  Englehard 
entered  the  room. 

With  a  deep  blush  the  maiden  approached  her 
kind<hearted  uncle,  who  had  already  completely 

fained  her  affection.  He  took  her  face  between 
is  hands  and  kissed  her  with  fatherly  love  upon 
the  forehead,  while  Englehard,  struggling  with 
his  confused  feelings,  tned  to  read  his  fate  m  the 
old  woman's  face. 

Encouraged  by  a  slight  sigh,  he  stepped  up  to 
the  man  upon  whom  the  happiorss  of  his  life 


depended.  "Mr.  Gunther/'  he  said,  with  u 
evident  tremulousness  in  his  wice,  "  I  yestodajr 
received  the  appointment  of  steward  to  tlu 
estates  of  the  count,  and  -" 

This  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  vdl- 
studied  speech,  but  he  must  suddenly  have  kst 
the  thread  of  it.  His  face  became  crimson,  be 
strove  for  breath,  and  in  his  confusion  knew  sot 
where  to  find  the  clue  to  his  discourse. 

Then,  to  his  immense  relief,  he  felt  his  hand 
grasped  by  his  new  friend. 

"  Do  not  he  troubled,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is 
no  need  to  tell  me  that  the  wooing  b^an  lon^ 
ago.  Your  foster-mother  has  opened  your  boft- 
ness  in  full,  and  I  mudt  have  made  my  eaperiesce 
of  the  world  in  vain,  and  should  possess  tittle 
knowledge  of  mankind— on  which  I  rather  pride 
myself— if  I  had  not  read  your  heart  the  fint 
time  I  saw  you.  and  since  then  I  have  had  the 
assurance  of  what  you  feel  for  the  dear  child. 
But  I  have  not  yet  asked  you,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Bertina.  "  Have  you  mdeed  so  so<m  gi«o 
away  your  heart  ?   Will  you  have  him  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  the  maiden  spoke  the  answer. 
He  placed  his  hand  in  blessing  on  her  head,  i 
"  Then  in  the  name  of  God  be  happy  with  him, 
and  may  His  peace  accompany  all  your  ways." 

As  he  pronounced  the  words  the  young  people 
broke  forth  into  expressions  of  the  wannest 
gratitude,  and  when  Bertina  had  laidshed  on 
htm  some  loving  caresses,  she  tuned  to  the 
guardian  of  her  childhood,  and  with  a  smile  d 
happiness—"  Always  look  upon  me  as  yoor 
daughter,"  she  said;  *'  I  feel  as  if  I  were  really  i 
one."  I 

"You  have  always  been  my  child,"  she  te* 
plied,  "  and  are  now  still  deeper  in  my  heart." 

"  But  I  too  must  have  a  place  there,  mother," 
said  the  uncle,  with  a  smile,  as  he  took  a  seat 
nearer  to  the  old  woman ;  and  they  enteied  intit 
family  discussions  as  to  the  future  of  the  yoaog 
couple. 

A  whole  heaven  of  happiness  shone  in  the 
looks  of  the  young  people  as  they  stemed  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  on  the  wight  landsrspc, 
and  inwardly  thanked  the  good  God  for  the  great 
earthly  happiness  which  He  granted  them. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ANGEL  TEARS. 


Y  little  boy  once  asked  of  me 

The  reason  why  the  raindrops  fdl; 
He'd  cogitated  long,  and  he 
No  cause  could  wt  their  advent  tdl. 

I  answered  him — "  The  drops  of  rain 
Were  tears  from  heavenly  eyes  that  ran ; 

And  that  the  an^el-choir,  in  pain. 
Wept,  witnessing  the  sins  of  man ! " 

My  Willie  mused,  in  thought  most  deep, 
Then  raised  his  eyes  to  mine  to  say— 

"  And  /  know  #hy  the  angels  weep- 
To  wash  all  bad  men's  sins  away  I " 

John  p.  HAUtmotoi*- 
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OUR  BOYS 
WHEN  THEY  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 


WnBT  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that,  among^ 
RIBS  the  numberless  good  works  set  on 
H  ^9  foot,  one  of  the  most  important 
^BJH  demanded  at  the  present  day  is 
.^■MB  almost  totally  neglected.  We  mean 
the  care  of  onr  boys  after  they  have  left  school. 
Oaoo  religions  body  in  the  kingdom  should  this 
ittf  press  more  heavily  than  on  Catholics, 
(Konseoor  people  being  the  poorest  of  the  popula- 
tioD,  their  sons  are  taken  away  from  school  and 
•eat  o«t  to  earn  a  few  shillings  much  sooner  than 
Ifae  ssas  of  Protestant  parents— in  fact  as  soon  as 
tbebof  reaches  the  age  which  places  him  beyond 
the  control  of  the  School  Board.  We  are  speak- 
tD^now  of  children  who  have  attended  regularly 
at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  brief  years,  and 
who  leave  school  long  before  they  have  learnt 
aoQgb,  or  are  at  all  fit  for  their  nitnre  occupa- 
tions. Then  a  new  phase  of  life  begins  for  them 
— tbey  have  ceased  to  be  children,  but  are  a  long 
way  off  manhood.  A  new  and  peculiar  set  of 
temptations  await  them,  and  if  no  helping  hand 
be  tti^hed  oat  to  their  aid,  if  no  effort  be  made 
to  enable  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties  around 
they  run  a  great  risk  of  joining  one  of  the 
wrrt  classes  of  our  community.  That  this  is 
not  tke  case  with  aU  we  thankfully  acknowledge ; 
that  Oe  good  lessons  learnt  in  school  days  enable 
to  Btmggte  on»  is  a  cheering  knowledge  ; 
hstdiere  are  others,  and  we  fear  they  form  the 
nujofi^,  whose  £ate  is  fat  diffierent.  Those  who 
1^  nocb  among-  the  poor  know  them  well,  and 
that  their  stunted  childhood,  their  mis- 
directed youth,  bears  abundant  fruit  in  after  life. 
They  are  reckless,  sullen,  and  not  easily  amen- 
able to  kindness.  As  to  the  girls,  about  whom 
It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  say  anything— they 
*ery  often  have  lost  their  womanly  instincts — 
instincts,  which,  poor  things,  were  crushed  in 
wm  as  soon  as  they  began  to  dawn.  But  to 
^fimi :  that  time, labour,  andexpense  are  lavished 
00  oar  Catholic  Schools,  no  one  will  deny,  they 
cao  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  kingdom; 
^  it  is  a  pleasant  aoda  charming  sight  to  watch 
WW  after  row  of  bright,  happy  faces,  to  listen  to 
tw^  intelligent  answers,  to  witness  the  evident 
^iBctioa  between  pupils  and  teachers.  Bat  a 
^hwd  overshadows  the  bright  prospect.  What 
of  tile  fatnre  ?  What  becomes  of  them  when  they 
WW  scAooi  ?  A  manager  of  a  large  Catholic 
School  in  London  was  once  asked  this  question, 
the  answer  sorrowfully  given  was  that  the 
hon  were  often  lost  sight  of  altogether,  they  were 
no  longer  seen  at  Mass  or  Confession  ;  they  were 
•w^t  out  of  sight.  Perhaps,  when  they  were 
about  twenty-five,  that  is  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
yww  after  they  leave  school,  a  "  Mission  "  may 
*>nog  some  of  them  back,  but  only  a  few. 
.  In  many  cases  the  circumstances  of  the  work- 
ing Masses  run  parallel.  John  Brown  and  Edward 
Robuson  leave  school  much  about  the  same  time, 
^odsnbmit  to  the  stem  necessity  of  earning,  or 
nelpiog  to  earn  their  own  bread.  To  a  certain 
they  beeome  their  own  masters,  even  if  they 
<»atuiae  to  live  with  tbeir  parents  it  is  impossible 


that  the  same  control  should  be  exercised  orer 
them  as  before,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
leave  home— they  are  apprenticed  or  go  into 
places.  They  have  to  work  hard  many  hours  of 
the  day,  but  they  have  their  evenings,  and  all  or 
a  part  of  Sunday ;  and  the  enem^  of  souls  takes 
full  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  The  want 
of  amu&ement  or  entertainment  for  this  spare  time 
drives  many  a  promising  lad  into  company  such 
as  he  never  would  think  of  under  other  arcum- 
stances.  In  how  many  cases  do  we  not  see  these 
once  hopeful  school-bovs  re-appear  at  the  bars  of 
our  police-courts,  to  be  committed  to  the  Re- 
formatory or  Industrial  School,  while  others,  less 
happy  even  than  this,  sink  unnoticed  into  the 
depths  of  wretchedness  and  misery.  Some  we  see 
but  too  faithfully  carrying  out  the  bad  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
slavery  of  drunkenness.  Cases,  again,  constantly 
meet  us  of diseaseand  premature  death,  of  orphans 
and  destitute  children  thrown  upon  our  hands,  or 
ready  to  be  consigned  to  the  workhouse.  What 
is  to  be  done  then  ?  The  evil  will  grow  and  multi- 
ply. It  is  no  use  ignoring  facts ;  and  we  maintain 
that  this  evii  exists,  and  might  be  met  and  d^alt 
with.  Then  let  us  meet  the  fact  bravely  and  not 
co-itinue  to  live  on  in  a  state  of  pleasing  delusion 
that  our  boys  somehow  or  other  grow  into  very 
tolerable  men.  Let  any  man  whose  career  from 
boyhood  has  been  smoothed  by  all  that  family, 
wealth,  and  training  could  bestow,  ask  himself 
"  What  should  I  have  become  had  I  been  thrown 
on  the  world  to  look  out  for  myself  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  ?  "  The  answer  he  will  find 
is  not  so  satisfotoiy  as  he  could  wish.  The  pre- 
cept "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go," 
may  lead  some  to  suppose  their  duty  to  their  less 
wealthy  brethren  ends  when  the  few  years  of 
school  education  is  completed ;  let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  are  so  unthinking. 

How  is  it  that  the  good  effects  of  school  train- 
ing, under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
their  pastors  and  teachers,  are  so  little  observ- 
able inafterlife  ?  It  is  this:  a  want  of  the  continua- 
tion of  that  care  and  supervision,  which  should 
now  be  replaced  by  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  boy  or  youth's  spare  hours. 

As  a  means  to  an  end,  the  gentlemen  (and 
ladies  too,  for  they  could  help,  indeed,  in  so  many 
wars),  ot  each  parish,  might  form  into  a  body, 
and  undertake  to  supply  healthy  amusement  for 
the  youths  and  young  men  of  their  own  mission. 
In  this  particular  work,  our  French  neighbours 
show  us  a  good  example,  under  the  name  of 
"  patronage.  The  details  of  those  associations 
we  shall  not  enter  into  here,  as  the  rules  would  not 
be  likely  to  suit  in  England,  but  taken  in  abstract 
many  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  from  them. 

The  Patron's  duties  are  to  see  where  his  boys 
go  to  work,  to  find  out  if  they  are  with  respect- 
able masters ;  if  not,  to  try  and  get  them  better 
places ;  and  in  all  cases  to  invite  them  to  come 
to  the  Patronage  rooms.  To  these  rooms  accord- 
ingly drop  in  of  an  evening  a  number  of  boys, 
tirea  with  the  day's  work  and  wanting  a  little 
amusement.  To  come  there  they  have  fwsaken 
the  attractive  streets  and  the  gaily  lig^ted-up 
cafes  or  restaurants,  iriiere  thej  could  have  been 
amused  at  the  cost  of  encountering  seriotu  tern- 
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tatiOD.  At  the  Patronage  no  dull  faces  or  grave 
sermons  await  them.  Games,  books,  and  nfcffe- 
papers  are  within  their  reach,  and  gentlemen  are 
there  ready  to  enliven  and  cheer  tbem  ap.  The^ 
are  raised  insensibly  above  the  tone  of  their 
working  companions,  and  the  natural  disgust  of 
vice  to  be  found  in  chtldien  who  are  well  taught 
is  fosteied  in  them.  But  Sunday  ^is  the  grand 
day— the  field-day— of  the  week.  From  early 
dawn  to  a  late  hour  at  night  the  house  of  the 
Patronage  is  open  to  the  boys.  There  is  a  large 
chapel  attached  to  the  premises,  in  which  Mass 
is  said,  a  short  instruction  is  given,  and  the  boys 
and  young  men  have  every  facility  for  approach- 
ing the  Sacraments. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  various  amuse- 
ments are  provided.  This,  too,  is  the 
principal  opportunity  for  the  patrons  to 
get  into  conversation  with  the  boys  under  their 
charge,  to  let  them  feel  they  have  friends  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  who  are  watching  their 
progress.  If  it  be  ascertained  that  the  noy  is 
in  an  unsatisfactory  place,  the  patron  finds  out 
whether  he  can  be  moved.  A  kind,  encouraging 
word  from  those  friends  also  often  determines  a 
boy  to  go  to  confession,  who  has,  from  some 
foolish  motive  or  other  kept  away.  Many  a  sin 
has  been  prevented,  many  a  temptation  warded 
off,  many  a  feeble  resolution  strengthened,  and 
made  to  bear  fruit  by  these  timely  conversations. 
Attached  to  the  principal  house  of  the  patronage 
in  Paris  is  a  sma^l  theatre,  where  plays  are  acted 
by  the  boys  from  time  to  time,  and  the  prepara- 
ations  and  rehearsals  for  these  form  a  subject 
of  amusement  and  interest  for  weeks  previous. 
Sunday  summer  walks  into  the  country,  too,  are 
taken  by  the  boys  and  friends,  and  once  of  twice 
a  year  some  longer  excursions  come  off.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  the  work  of  patronage.  It  exists 
in  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  other  large  cities. 
Have  we  anything  that  answers  to  it ;  or  are  our 
wants  less  great  ?  How  do  our  boys  and  young 
men  spend  their  Sundays  and  evenings  ?  Have 
we  understood  with  the  French  that  to  keep  a 
hold  over  the  young  and  lively  we  must  not  be 
content  with  giving  them  purely  spiritual  help  ? 
We'must  fight  the  devil  sometimes  with  his  own 
weapons— we  must  seize  on  amusement  as  he 
does,  only  while  his  amusements  are  vicious,  ours 
shall  be  innocent.  To  give  healthful  amusement 
to  the  young  may  seem  uninteresting  and  unim- 
portant. We.  believe  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  present  day  is  to  hold  out  a 

fuiding  and  helping  hind  to  ths  }  o  jne  ones  of  the 
ock  oner  they  have  left  school;  and  especially 
during  these  first  precious  years  when  good  im- 
pressions are  still  fresh  upon  their  minds,  but 
when  at  the  same  time  principles  and  habits  are 
but  half  formed,  and  bad  examples  and  tempta- 
tions exert  their  most  seductive  power. 

A  boy's  club  has  been  started  in  corvncction 
with  a  few  London  missions,  but  the  available 
forces  have  in  many  instances  declined  ;  this  may 
be  from  want  of  unity  among  the  gentlemen  or 
lady-supporters.  If  so,  their  priest,  who  of  all 
knows  best  the  wants  of  his  flock  can  do  much. 
In  the  first  place,  he  should  advise  unity  of  dis- 
jointed and  individual  efforts  on  the  part  of  his 
zealous  helpers,  and  division  of  labour,  by  which. 


as  in  everything  else,  strength  is  husbanded  aoi 
success  attained.  One  person  would  then  know 
what  another  is  doing  in  the  cause,  and  conse- 
quently save  a  great  waste  of  power.  Like  our 
reading  want,  which  is  in  great  part  satisfied, 
the  clubs  for  Catholic  boys  who  have  school 
is  a  want,  which  time  and  pecuniary  aid  o^jr 
can  remedy.  In  the  meantime,  our  <^nt1iratked, 
and  alas,  too  few  priests,  would  dariv*  we£\ 
assistance  from  the  laity  without  any  dat^er  o( 
their  priestly  duties  being  encroached  vp«- 
Here  is  an  example :  If  a  hopeful  bey  or  ^tl 
leaves  school,  and  after  a  while  disappear,  tbe 
priest  has  generally  neither  time  nor  opportunit) 
for  searching  after  the  lost  sheep,  without  neg- 
lecting other  duties ;  but  with  a  regular  roachineiy 
at  his  command,  each  one  co-operating  and  com- 
municating with  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
it  can  be  done.  When  we  speak  of  thecembtiwd 
action  of  the  laity  as  thus  helpful  to  the  clergy, 
we  naturally  add  that  the  advantage  «iU  be 
equally  great  as  regards  .the  teachers  nrf  the 
schools— standing  as  they  do  next  io  iAportaece 
to  the  priesthood.  The  task  of  our  teacbm  is 
difficult  enough,  and  we  cannot  better  evince  our 
appreciation  of  it  than  by  showing  a  beaity 
sympathy  in  their  labours,  and  a  readiness  to 
lighten  them  whenever  we  caxi.S 

More  has  been  written  than  was  inteoded,  bet 
what  we  humbly  suggest  here,  may  hdp  to 
cultivite  one  of  our  main  points — hearty  co- 
operation among  priests  and  laity,  in  the  supp^it 
and  encouragement  of  clubs  Cor  Catholic  boys 
after  they  leave  school. 


SPRING. 


|0W  shall  I  woo  thee,  beautiful  Spring? 
What  ^lall  my  offering  be  ? 
Shall  I  search  the  ^ode  of  tbe  Ocean 

King, 

And  a  cbaplet  of  pearls  bring  to  thee  ? 
Oh,  no !  for  uiere  shines,  in  thy  clusteriog  cnris 
The  dew-drops  of  morning,  brighter  than  pearis. 

Shall  I  seek  the  sweet  South,  where  the  balmy 

breeze 

Kisses  lightly  the  cheeks  of  her  flowers  P 
Shall  I  bring  them  to  thee,  wi^  their  pataned 

leaves 

And  plant  them  within  thy  bowers  ? 
Oh,  no !  for  the  violet  that  blooms  at  thy  feet 
Has  a  lovlier  glow,  and  a  brMth  moie 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  beautiful  Spring? 

From  whence  shall  my  offering  come  ? 
Shall  I  echo  the  birds  as  the_y  joyously  sing 

In  the  groves  of  thy  flowermg  home  ? 
Oh,  yes  !  for  sweet  music  alone  has  the  spell 

To  fathom  the  depths  of  thy  leafy  dell. 

T.  A.  C. 


Truth.— Tell  it  always,  but  in  a  plttsiog 
manner.  Truth  is  the  picture,  the  mannerists 
frame  that  displays  it  to  advantage. 
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HER  OWN  WAY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PERSUADED, 


It  was  a  pretty  sip^t  and  a  gay  sight 
to  see  the  villagers  assembted  on  the 
vtUage-gFeen.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  day  were  over ;  the  fish  had  been 
dispensed,  the  banquet  had  been 
duly  partaken  of ;  and  now  there  was  nothing 
left  hot  to  enjoy  themselves.  A  tent  had  been 
erected  for  refreshments  and  the  band ;  seats  were 
ranged  around  and  there  was  space  enough  for  a 
few  couples  to  dance  under  cover  if  so  they  felt 
inclined.  But  the  greater  number  preferred  the 
inequalities  of  the  rugged  common  ;  lanterns  had 
been  fixed  on  poles  at  intervals,  and  with  the 
glare  which  came  from  the  brilliantly  lighted  tent 
shed  quite  sofficient  light  on  the  grassy  swird. 
The  sisters  are  much  in  request,  for  at  this 
KSMHi  all  social  barriers  are  swept  away,  and 
even  Rath  Grange  smiles  on  all  alike.  Doll  is 
much  excited ;  she  is  quite  feverish,  and  her  head 
»  wdl  nigh  turned  by  the  attention  which  sho. 
OAS  received.  But  ever  and  anon  a  look  of  care 
coBies  into  the  laughing  eyes,  and  a  wordless 
pain  oppresses  her  soul.  He  has  not  come,  and 
the  glare  and  glitter,  the  honeyed  speeches  and 
flattering  whispers  do  not  make  up  for  the 
triumph  on  which  she  had  reckoned.  At  last 
quite  tired,  she  decKncs  to  take  anymore  part  in 
the  dancing,  and  goes  to  rest  in  a  sheltered 
comer  of  the  tent.  Sheer  weariness— the  re-action 
■fter  such  a  stram,  makes  her  close  her  ey« ;  and 
almost  as  if  in  a  dream  she  hears  a  voice  she 
knows  so  well,  say  softly : 

"Come,  Do'S  this  vilse  has  just  begun,  you 
Iino»  wtf  are  engaged." 

She  jimips  up  with  a  start  and  sees  Denys 
Trieste  holding  out  bis  hand. 

"It  is  my  danct,"  he  continues,  "you  know 
yon  promised  me  the  first." 

"  I  danced  the  first  an  hourago.  Why  should 
i  wait  for  you.*' 

"A  gentleman  has  duties  to  fiilfil,"  he  began 
«nsequemially. 

"One  of  whii 
pnwiises." 

r*oH  Hfts  her  eyebrows  reproachfully ;  she  does 
not  forget  that  they  are  well- arched  and  thick. 

"Have  I  not  proved  the  delay  was  involontarv 
07  rushing  here  the  .  first  moment  I  wai 
?  I  even  bad  to  waste  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
ngar." 

"Go  back  fortt,"  says  she  pouting,  "I  daresay 
ftati  is  not  out." 

"Shall  I  ?  "  he  re^rds  her  expreMivety. 
.  She  yields,  and  gives  him  a  glance  exquisite 
w  its  Mending  of  simplicity  and  coquetry. 

"let  us  look  for  it  together,"  he  proposes, 
^rceiving  sjmiptoms  of  relenting  in  the  vain  little 

She  follows  him  meekly  into  the  open  air. 

"This  may  be  our  last  meeting,"  «he  remarks 
sentimentaUy  after  a  short  pause  ^  "  my  father 
nasbeen  talking  of  yoo  this  afternoon.  Yon  see, 
iJnijrs,  it  is  not  fair  to  keep  so  many  in  suspense ; 


which  is  to  be  faithless  to  his 


■WRiething  oi^ht  to  be  settled  soon,  fior  I  am:get- 
ting  rafdoleTaged." 

Denys  laoghs  ak}ud.  She  looks  so  very  youo£; 
in  the  moonhght,  a  slim  little  girl  inawhite^ess 
whh  white  floweu  in  her  hair. 

"Can't  you  wait  a  little  bit?"  he  asks  pre- 
sently, gnawing  his  tawny  mojstaolie  ;  "  I  might 
see  my  way  better." 

She  gravely  shakes  her  curiy  head. 

"  Impossible.  Martti  fiira  preraes  for  an 
answer,  and  Giles  Moray  -will  kill  himself  if  he 
has  to  wait  much  longer." 

This  was  said  in  £uc'i  perfoct  good  faith  that 
Denys  forbore  to  smile. 

"  Well,  Doll,  I  must  speak  to  your  father."  - 

"  Don't,"  she  says  with  a  ^iver.  for  she  ts  in 
arrant  coward;  "he  would  only  tn«ke  a  fuss,  and 
it  would  be  useless." 

"Then  if  I  mayn't  ask  leave,  I  must  take  it; 
we  must  marry  quietly,  and  they  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it." 

"I  daren't,"  she  whispers,  shrinking  away 
from  him. 

"  Well,  I  shan't  leave  you  to  be  married  to  a 
fisherman  or  fishmonger ;  you  were  not  bom  ftctr 
that,  my  dainty  Doll." 

"I  hate  tfaeYeiy  -sm^l  of  fish,"  she  observes 
plaintively. 

"There  is  no  other  alternative.  Come,  Doll," 
hesays  persuasively,  "  you  said  that  you  weremore 
than  twenty-ooe  ;  there  is  notlung  to  prevent 
you.   If  you  cared  fior  me  yon  would  not  say 

no." 

"  And  )'Ou  are  sure  that  you  won't  think  me 
clumsy  and  rustic  ? "  Ruth's  words  recurring  to 
her  mind. 

"  Let  us  try  hew  long  my  ieve  can  last,"  is  his 
confident  reply. 

"  And  you  nwill  always  be  kind  to  me  ?  " 

In  spite  of  all  her  vanUy  and  weak  self-will,  it 
is  a  soft  trusting  face  which  is  so  lovingly  raised  to 
his. 

*'I  look  like  a  nmisler.  don't  I,"  he  answers 
ffdthafond  smUe;  "whyden'tyouaskmenottoeat 
yon,  Doll  ?" 

"And  you  will  be  a  proper  Catholic  ?  "  she 
beseccties,  some  remnant  of  better  feeling  still 
lingering  to  the  last;  "you  will  goto  Mass,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

' '  All  that  sort  of  thing  will  come  as  a  natter 
of  course,"  he  promises  vaguely,  "whenoncewe 
are  man  and  wife." 

With  such  an  answer  she  was  quite  content ; 
her  conscience  was  lulled  to  rest,  and  her  pride 
in  her  conquest  was  quite  complete. 


CHAPTER  V. 

■LAST  CHANCE  GO!fE. 

That  evening  was  au  eventful  one  to  others 
besides  Doll  Grange.  Ruth  had  danced  more 
thao  she  usually  did.  Mat  Stratharne  had  been 
there  in  a  wild  flow  of  spirits.  His  infectious 
good  temper  had  drawn  her  along  with  him,  and 
few  had  seen  Ruth  Grange  so  sparkling  or  so 
brilliant.  Now  she  was  tired.  Mat  had  gone 
away  with  some  boon  companions,  promising  to 
retitrh  alnfost  directly.  She  waited  in  the-  cool 
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night  air,  enjoying  the  evening  breeze.  There  wa« 
a  strong  scent  of  the  fragrant  sea,  and  across 
the  moor^  came  the  sweet  smell  of  the  pioes. 
Stray  white^breasted  sea  gulls,  could  be  seen 
slowly  crossing  the  moon-bathed  coast,  and  the 
dusky  sails  of  tier  father's  mill,  seemed  like  the 
outstretched  wings  of  the  n>irit  of  night. 

Her  reverie  was  disturbed  1^  a  amsy  laugh 
which  jarred  on  her  whole  frvne.  She  saw  iSkt 
Strathame  coining  towards  her  with  a  step  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  steady. 

"Come  along,  Ruth,  he  hiccoughed  when  he 
came  near  her.  "  we  will  have  a  jig." 

He  put  out  his  arm  ;  but  she  recoiled  from  him 
fn  horror. 

"Mat  Strathame,"  she  said  with  a  keen  gaze, 
"  jrou  have  broken  your  word ;  from  thb  moment 
we  are  strangers." 

Her  cold  tone  had  the  result  of  bringing  the 

man  to  his  senses. 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  a  fellow,  Ruth,"  he  said ; 
"  I  am  not  far  gone  this  time ;  only  a  glass  too 
much." 

"  Yes,  only ;  "  there  was  withering  scorn  in  her 
voice. 

"  Ruth,  give  me  another  chance ;  believe  me, 
I  will  never  do  it  arain.  You  don't  know  how 
haid  it  is  to  keep  rdunng,  when  fellows  want  to 
treat  me.   Rnth,  say  yes,  please." 

For  one  moment  she  wavered ;  she  looked  at 
the  penitent  man,  so  jroung,  so  strong,  so  loving. 
But  Doll's  mocking  words  came  back  to  her,  and 
she  steeled  her  heart  against  him.  It  would  not 
do  to  give  in  now ;  when  had  her  way  been  any- 
thing but  right  ? 

"  Ruth,"  he  went  on,  boyish  in  his  persistent 
earnestness,  "  I  care  for  you  so  much  that  you 
can  make  me  what  you  like ;  don't  turn  your 
back  on  me  now,  or  you  will  send  me  to  the  dogs. 
1  have  sinned  and  I  am  sorry;  let  me  try 
again." 

Anyone  not  blinded  1^  a  dogged  pride  would 
have  recognized  a  latent  power  of  strength  in  the 
sailor's  face,  and  would  nave  discerned  there,  a 
dormant  moral  eneigy,  which  wanted  bat  purpose 
to  make  it  an  active  force. 

But  to  Ruth,  with  her  fixed  ideas,  this  recurring 
cry  for  pardon  seemed  the  cringing  plea  of  a  weak- 
vrilled  roan. 

"  I  could  never  respect  you  again,"  she  said, 
in  a  quiet  resolved  tone ;  "  what  has  happened 
now  might  happen  again.  I  should  never  feel 
secure. 

"  Yet  I  love  you  so  dearly,  dear,"  he  said 
simply,  "  that  I  would  wait  years  and  years  if 
you  will  only  let  me  hope." 

"  It  is  useless,"  she  replied  inezorabfy»  "  I  can 
never  love  you  now." 

*'  Remember  this,"  he  exclaimed,  stung  to 
anger  by  her  determined  indifferent  tone*  '*  if  I 
go  to  hell,  remember  yon  have  sent  me  there.  To 
win  yon,  I  would  have  tried  to  reform,  and  with 
God's  help,  I  should  have  succeeded,  for  I  am  not 
wholly  bad.  If  you  cast  me  oBt  you  und  me  to 
thedogn." 

She  laughed  a  low  mirthless  laugh  aa  she  left 
him. 

The  usten  walked  home  rilently  that  nig^t. 


One  could  not  lose  the  consciousness  that  her 
stubborn  pride  had  helped  a  soul  to  destnu^ ; 
the  other  had  an  unea^  knowledge  that  vani^ 
and  self-wilt  had  precipitated  her  along  a  rotd 
whose  end  was  wretchedness  and  misery. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
CHAKGBS. 

That  aumner  brought  many  changes  to  Atk^ 
veden  village.  Doll  Grange  silently  took  her 
departure  one  dark  night,  and  Denys  Trieste 
disappeared  at  the  same  time.  From  Diqne 
the  pair  composed  the  usual  half-penitent,  half- 
exultant  letter.  Oenys  was  disinherited  and  for- 
bidden his  father's  house.  Mike  Grange  stecntf 
refused  to  receive  his  daughter  back,  thoofh 
before  many  months  had  passed  her  letters  were 
only  bitter  laments  at  her  life  of  want  and 
trouble. 

Her  husband  drank,  he  ill-treated  her,  he  took 
her  money  and  left  her  for  weeks  to  live  as  best 
she  could.  Ruth  dreaded  the  sight  of  the  fordgn 
envelope  ;  she  knew  that  it  contained  little  Iwt 
fresh  appeals  for  money  and  for  help.  It  was 
she  who  sent  her  little  savion— not  lovingly,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  rigid  justice.  To  her  the  blow  had 
been  great ;  the  iron  had  entered  deeply  into  ber 
soul.  She  bad  told  herself  that  she  could  bear 
any  trouble  but  disgrace,  and  now  the  prood 
head  must  bend  in  shame,  the  lofty  soul  matt 
learn  to  meekly  bear  its  pain. 

Mike  too  had  suffered  much.  His  younger 
daughter  had  been  very  dear  to  him,  but  he  knew 
the  world  so  much  better  than  Ruth  that  the 
shook  was  not  so  great  to  him  as  to  one  of  ber 
haughty,  intolerant  spirit.  Besides,  he  never 
forgot  the  fact  that  Doll  had  married  a  geotte- 
roan,  and  that  which  was  to  Ruth  the  bitterest 
drop,  brought  to  him  an  iota  of  consolation.  If 
he  had  been  allowed  he  would  have  soon  learnt 
benevolently  to  parade  the  circumstance,  for- 
getting all  disagreable  details,  but  Ruth's  white, 
set  face,  on  which  the  marks  of  care  were  so  iB> 
delibly  imprinted,  forbade  him  ever  to  nenttoa 
the  subject  except  on  rare  occasions. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  French  letters  told 
of  starving  children  and  a  neglect^  wifb.  Ruth's 
hard  face  grew  still  harder ;  her  stera  hpi 
became  sterner  still.  To  her  there  was  some- 
thing utterly  degraded  in  the  way  in  which  ber 
sister  detailed  her  shame.  SAt  would  have  di^i 
rather  than  betray  her  pain ;  and  suffer  as  she 
might  would  not  have  taken  such  care  to  paiot 
her  husband  in  his  blackest  colours. 

Shame  1  Disgrace !  How  could  such  names 
ever  come  in  contact  with  her  ?  Yet  thev  could 
be  applied  to  one  of  her  flesh  and  blood,'  to  one 
who  had  eaten  of  the  same  table,  n^o  had  lived 
under  the  same  roof ;  to  one  who  was  so  near 
that  death  alone  could  sever  the  bond  which 
nature  had  formed.  No!  she  coald  not  bov 
beneath  the  yoke;  she  carried  her  head  moR 
proudfy  still,  and  people  said  that  the  Arkercdes 
Swan  was  more  regally  beautiful  than  bef^Me. 

Another  change  had  also  come  to  pass  whidi, 
though  she  did  not  acknowledge  it,  had  a 
powCTful  influence  in  hardening  her  character. 
From  the  day  she  had  bid  Mat  Strathame  go  be 
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^  {W»  from  bad  to  worse.  In  reckless  des* 
penom  he  had  fhing  all  good  away.  He  gave 
my  to  rioomy,  sullen  moods,  alternating  with 
wild  oatborsto  of  boisterous  hilarity;  then  he 
would  have  "a  regular  bout,"  and  make  the 
village  ring  with  rumours  of  his  lawless  deeds. 

One  day  the  inhabitants  were  electrified  by 
the  news  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Jessie 
Mould,  the  giddiest,  most  empty-headed  girl  of 
a  giddv,  empty-headed  lot.  All  were  amazed. 
Had  Mat  completely  lost  his  head  ?  It  seemed 
w.  He  flowed  Jessie  to  parade  him  exoltingly 
^boot;  he  paid  her  almost  slavish  attention ;  he 
ustened  the  wedding  ;  and  on  the  manian 
nKHn  was  the  most  dqected,  woebegone  bri£- 
gnom  who  ever  presented  himself  at  the  hymeneal 
altar. 

What  all  expected  was  the  inevitable  result. 
Hiaconjueal  devotion  scarce  lasted  the  honey- 
moon, and  a  renewed  course  of  dissipation  fol- 
lowed. *^ 

As  Ruth  returned  home  firom  the  night>school 
she  often  met  him  reeling  home  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. Often  Jessie  fled  in  tears  to  her 
prents'  house  and  showed  bruises— the  mark  of 
ha  ciuel  blows.  She  had  been  a  thriftless  and 
onbdy  girl ;  she  became  nothing  but  a  fretful 
ud  complaining  woman.  She  wasted  her  time 
rn  idle  sosnp  and  left  her  chiMren  to  be  brought 
upas  thc7  could.  People  shook  their  heads  at 
Hat  sdehnmienctes,  and  said  that  Ruth  Grange 
Ittd  had  a  lucky  escape.  Ruth  would  answer 
vnenthr.  "She  believed  she  had,"  but  something 
^vet  told  her  that  she  had  once  refused  to  E4ve  a 
atifrng  hand,  and  was  not  blameless  in  God's 
Yet  she  tried  to  be  good— in  her  own  way. 

Strange  to  say  it  was  to  Ruth  Grange  that 
joae  often  came  with  her  tale  of  woe.  In  the 
P«l»pg  way  which  was  so  distasteful  to  the  high- 
^ted  woman  she  would  spend  long  hours 
d^Mling  small  grievances  with  tears  and  sighs. 

Ooe  evening,  as  Ruth  was  passing  her  desolate- 
^>wDg  home,  she  beard  wails  of  lamentation 
"On  within.  Afraid  that  Mat  was  doing  per- 
injury  to  bis  wife,  Ruth  opened  the  door 
^tboot  ceremony  and  walked  m.  She  found 
J»ne  alone  with  the  children,  wringing  her 
and  sobbing  violently.  After  much  diffi- 
cult she  discovered  that  Mat,  who  had  been 
™«ne  in  some  neighbouring  mine,  and  had 
anent  for  more  than  a  month,  had  caught 
j«  yevMling  e^emic  of  small-pox,  and  had 
been  taken  to  the  hosgntal  hastihr  erected  outside 
we  town. 

"  And  you  want  to  go  to  him  ?  "  asked  Ruth, 
^^■onately  taking  the  baby  into  her  arms 

"  How  can  I  leave  mv  children  ?  "  wailed  the 
*<>^,  rocking  hersel/to  and  iio  in  hysteric 
pier. 

"Will  you  trust  them  with  me  ?"  said  Ruth, 
"Khed  by  Jessie's  emotion.  "  Baby,  will  you 
"me  to  my  home  ?  " 

hnfa  *  chubby  arm  and  patted 

"I  could  not  go  to  him,*'  said  the  wife,  be- 
her  sobs.    "  I  might  catch  the  disease 
«w  be  marked  for  life.  There  is  no  -  telling 
looB  I  may  be  left  akme.   My  chance* 


would  be  small,  indeed,  if  I  lost  what  looks  I 

have." 

Ruth  walked  to  the  Open  door  in  undisgmsed 

contempt. 

"  Come  back,"  cried  Jessie  ;  "  come  back,  I 
say.  You  stole  my  husband's  heart  from  me 
with  your  pale  face  and  lai^  black  eyes,  now 
you  want  to  take  baby  too." 

She  snatched  the  child  roughly  from  her,  then 
beran  to  cry.  Ruth  stood  irresolute  and  silent. 
Only  compassion  filled  her  heart.  The  woman 
was  so  evidently  beside  herself  that  she  knew  not 
what  she  said.  She  did  no  good  by  remaining 
there,  yet  Jessie  was  not  fit  to  be  left  alone. 

'*  Don't  mind  me,  Ruth  Grange,"  began  Jesrie 
presently;  "  I  am  only  a  broken-hearted  woman, 
and  you— you  are  strong  and  firm.  Don't  leave 
me  hy  mjrself.   I  am  so  tired." 

"  Look  here,"  Ruth  said,  with  soft  firmness, 
"  I  will  get  some  one  to  spend  the  night  here. 
As  for  me  I  shall  offer  my  servicss  at  the  hos- 
pital ;  they  must  want  workers,  and  I  am  free 
and  robust." 

"  You !  Ob,  Ruth  !  "  and  Jessie  ceased  to  cry 
in  sheer  amazement.  "What  about  your  beauty  ?  " 

"My  beauty! "she  repeated  scornfully;  "it 
has  brought  me  so  much  hapi^ness  I  1  do  well 
to  let  it  go." 

To  Jessie  this  seemed  most  wonderful  of  all. 
She  showed  her  gratitude  by  renewed  tears. 

"  Ruth,  I  was  always  jeuous  of  ;  aod  you 
are  giving  it  up  of  your  own  free  will." 

"Hush!"  she  said  authoritatively,  "  we  have 
other  things  to  think  of  now.  If  you  love  your 
husband  pray  to  God  that  He  may  soften  Mat's 
heart  and  teach  him  how  to  die." 

'*  I  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,"  said 
Jessie  tearfully. 

"  It  is  time  for  you  to  begin  again,"  was  the 
terse  reply. 

' '  But  he  might  get  well,' '  observed  the  shallow- 
minded  wife. 

"  Not  much  chance  of  that,"  answered  Ruth 
uncompromisingly;  "his  constitution  must  be 
ruined  by  bis  irregular  habits." 

Poor  Ruth.  Her  nerves  had  been  strained. 
She  felt  irritaUe  and  out  of  temper.  When 
Jessie  again  hid  her  &ce  in  her  apron  she  tried 
to  tlUnk  of  something  kind  to  say.  and  managed 
to  leave  her  slightly  comforted. 

With  a  murmureid,  "God  bless  you,  dear  little 
Mat,"  she  laid  the  baby  in  ite  cot,  and  promiung 
that  Jessie  should  not  remain  long  alone,  she 
took  her  departure. 

She  went  first  to  the  doctor,  whom  she  had 
known  for  many  years.  He  knew  how  invaluable 
she  was  as  a  nurse,  and  eagerly 'accepted  her 
services.  He  ^had  tested  her  ere  this,  and  knew 
the  benefit  of  her  cool  hands  and  clear  head. 
She  procured  a  companion  for  Jessie,  and  a 
servant  to  attend  on  her  father  during  her  un- 
ceruin  absence.  By  the  latter  she  sent  for  her 
requisite  belongings,  and  then  toc^  up  her 
quarters  in  the  hospital. 

It  wu  no  light  work  which  she  had  under- 
taken. The  dwtors  and  nurses  appreciated  her 
valuable  qualities,  but  the  patients  were  rather 
afi^id  of  the  nlent,  majestic  woman  who  did 
her  du^  ^stenatically  and  well,  but  seldom 
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padsed  to  utter  voids  of  comolation,  and  shoired 
unmitigated  contempt  towards  those  who  bore 
their  sufferings  ill,  or  fiinched  from  tbe  pain 
they  had  to  undergo. 

At  her  express  dewre,  M-at  Stratharne,  though 
prostrate  with  the  moat  virulent  form  of  the 
disease,  was  left  almost  entirely  in  her  charge. 
She  had  scarcely  recognised  him  when  first  she 
had  been  taken  to  nis  bedside  ;  his  bloated 
cheeks  were  pate  and  heavy,  he  had  become 
hollow-eyed,  and  the  ravages  of  the  awful  visita* 
tion  were  painfnlly  apparent. 

He  knew  her ;  but  her  preeence  served  only  to 
awaken  long  stifled  feelings  of  remorse. 

"  Go  away,"  he  cried  waving  her  fn>m  him, 
"  it  is  yon  who  have  sent  my  soul  to  hell.  Ruth, 
Ruth,  I  loved  you  once;  for  yon  I  could  have 
slain  the  demon  drink.  But  you  killed  Tuy  heart 
when  you  turned  from  me  with  such  a  cold  hard 
look.  I  hate  you  now  with  yourwhite  proud  face, 
for  it  has  driven  me  from  all  good." 

Often  she  had  to  stand  for  hours  trying  tr^ 
relieve  these  paroxysms,  which  used  up  the  little 
streu^h  he  had.  She  had  to  bear  the  repeated 
upbraidtDgs  which  poured  from  the  dying  man's 
lips.  For  there  was  no  hope  for  him  ;  as  she  had 
so  iHtilessly  told  bis  wife,  hAtA  drndnng*  had 
ruined  the  once  hardy  frame,  and  left  him  but 
one  mass  of  corruption. 

"  Oh  I  I  meant  to  have  made  you  so  happ;y !  *' 
he  moaned  one  gUmmeriag  dawn,  after  a  night 
of  restless  patn  ;  "  but  you  wonld  not  let  me, 
Ruth  !  It  is  too  late  now ;  I  an  cursed,  and  I 
curse  you  too  ;  you  have  blasted  tny  life  which 
might  have  been  so  briglrt." 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  oheeke  as  ^e 
knelt  by  his  bedside  and  strove  to  bring  him  to  a 
sense  of  better  things.  But  he  would  not  MBt<en 
to  words  of  mercy  and  of  hope  ;  he  only  turned 
away,  and  began  again  his  wild  lament  for  that 
-which  might  have  been. 

On  her  knees,  with  passionate  sobs,  'diat  ptood 
wfHnan  begged  his  pardon ;  and  besmq^bt  him  to 
save  his  sot^,  to  say  one  little  prayer  1  But  He 
who  has  said,  **  as  you  live  so  ifaul  you  die ;  " 
ordained,  in  His  inscnitahle  wisdom,  ^t  the 
sinner  should  be  out  off  in  his  -sins.  He  died 
while  gasping  bitterest  reproaches,  and  as  Ruth 
closed  the  eyes  of  the  newly  dead,  ec^iag  drops 
fell  on  his  face,  which  imve  not  brushed  away. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

so  M  RONE  NEW. 

Ruth  cootihued  at  the  hospital.  It  was  a  work 
which  sorted  her  mood  of  remorseful  annihila- 
tion, and  was  a  kind  of  reparation  for  the  mis- 
spent energy  of  former  years.  But  even  her 
unflagging  zeal  began  at  last  to  slacken.  Her 
untiring  strength  had  been  severely  tried ;  and 
both  body  and  mind  needed  a  re^.  Her  work 
was  done  mechanically,  she  percejHibly  drooped. 
Her  self-righteousness  had  sustained  a  terrible 
shock ;  and  though  she  had  immersed  herself 
more  deeply  than  ever  in  this  laborious  occupa- 
tion, conscience  would  not  be  quieted,  and  ever 
urged  her  to  bow  beneath  God's  cross,  and  own 
that  her  will  was  weaker  than  her  Lord's.  Her 
reason  was  convinced,  but  her  heart  stiU  fiercely 


rebeHed.  a>e  strove  to  find  «offlenttiie«taodpeac« 
in  assuaging  other's  pain.  But  itwaSallaoeffBrt 
now.  The  patients  were  uninteresting  and  failed 
to  eitcite  her  listless  raiad.  One  omty  compelled 
her  ad»irati<M» ;  he  was  a  stranger,  whose  naTO* 
even  was  unknown  to  bw.  He  had  caught  tfce 
epidemic  while  travdimg  for  orders,  and  theugb 
he  had  it  very  slightly,  he  appeared  to  have  no 
strength  to  rally.  Week  after  weA  he  lay 
languid  and  nerTcless,  ever  the  same  half  mock- 
ing smile  on  his  tips,  the  same  keen  carelessness 
in  his  bold  dark  eyes.  Ko  pain,  no  fatigue,  cooH 
draw  from  Tihn  a  mmd  of  complaint ;  the  greatest 
suffering  brought  nothing  bat  a  bitter  smile.  H 
was  not  so'  much  patience  as  an  Indian  endurance 
which  he  evinced.  And  Ruth  gradually  learnt 
to  watch  with  interest,  his  powerful  self-rehant 
face.  There  seemdd  a  great  affioity  between  the 
stem  regal  nurse,  and  the  silent  ever  watchful 
man.  He  noticed  her  movements,  he  listened  to 
her  words ;  and  soon  they  became  fast  friends. 
She  was  captivated  by  hie  cynical  plausibility. 
She  was  fascinated  by  the  new  world  of  thouglit 
'itiiich  he  opened  out  to  her.  It  bad  new 
occurred  to  Ruth  to  thtnk  if  sh«  were  ofever,  and 
there  was  a  species  of  intoxicatioii  in  diBC«veni% 
that  this  noli^ed  man  of  the  world  took  a  n>l 
{Measure  in  teaching  her  his  own  false  casaistiy 
aod  brilUant  but  unsound  «opbisins.  She,  so 
eager  to  flee  from  herself,  found  here  the  wry 
thing  she  wanted.  And  she  drank  deeply  and 
thirstily  of  Uiis  hitherto  untasted  cap  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  paused  to  ooosider  the  conseqaesces 
of  her  conduct.  He  was  ready  to  discuss  any 
subject  with  her,  and  as  the  wards  were  ttitoned, 
.and  many  convalescents  were -muoh  in  the  open 
air,  Ruth  and  Paul  Mivart,  had  several  tioaxtt- 
nations  beneath  the  linden  traes.  His  hnti 
principles  with  regard  to  politics,  partieuUdy 
pleased  her.  He  vaguely  called  himself  "a  tne 
son  of  the  people,"  and  boasted  l^t  he  was 
s^  made  nan."  Unknowingly  <hc  yielded  sore 
and  more  to  the  (4tarn  of  his  vi^rouc  iateHect 
and  superior  knowle^e.  The  inflaence  ^  ^ 
death  scene  was  insoasibly  wtsaleened  ;  -she  wu 
even  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  she  had 
shown. 

Though,  not  conscious  of  it  herself,  she  b*d 
inwardly  resolvul  that  l^e  day  on  wfakb  Paol 
Mivart  left  the  hospital,  she  would  return  to  bei 
father's  house.  And  it  was  with  a  strange  pang 
that  she  dimly  piotuced,  what  life  vould  be  with- 
out his  clever  conversatioB,  and  satirical  flaeo^ 
talk. 

At  length  the  day  of  parting  came.  There 
was  a  wordless  tbrob  of  anguish  m  Ruth's  heart 
as  she  realized  that  he  was  proving  his  dtsrcfSfd 
of  conventionalities,  so  far  as  not  to  wish  her  eooA 
bye.  She  had  Ulked  with  htm  ^  evening 
before,  but  their  conversation  had  been  only  oa 
rationalistic  theories,  and  some  of  the  wonders  of 
spiritualism ;  not  a  word  of  sentiment,  not  even  a 
sentence  of  friendship  or  gratitude  for  ail  that 
she  had  donew  He  had  been  even  more  eJoqueot 
than  usual ;  but  his  speeches  had  a  metallic  ring, 
a  cutting  irony  ran  through  all  he  said. 

And  DOW  he  was  gcung,  and  she  should  nerer 
see  him  H:ore !  She  had  gone  down  to  the 
kitchen  to  fetch  some  soup  for  one  of  tiie  invalids, 
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and  ID  returning  throt^  the  ball  had  tteen  his 
poitnanteau  neaUy  stfafipcd  with  no  dttvction  on 
It.  She  was  passing  up  the  wide  uncarpeted 
staircase.  The  bareness  of  the  Whitewashed 
walls  jarred  on  her  nerves  painfully,  as  they  never 
bad  done  before.  It  was  all  so  comfortless  and 
wretchedly  glaring.  The  hot  morning  sun  poured 
in  throngh  the  one-paned  window,  making  great 
patches  of  dazzling  whiteness,  wherever  the 
tnight  ra^s  congregated.  A  dish  of  buttercups 
oa  thewmdowsiU,  was  the  only  splosh  of  colour. 
And  they  glowed  with  a  warm  golden  glow  from 
the  dnths  of  their  aliiaing  cups 

Rotb  had  just  reached  the  fir&t  landing-  when 
$he  met  Paul  coming  down.  They  both  vtopped 
and  their  eyes  met. 

"Ruth  Grange,"  he  said  alu-uptly,  with  an 
earnestness  almost  rough  in  its  intetisity,  "1 
called  myself  a  fool  last  night  for  daring  to  hope, 
but  yoi  must  and  shall  listen  to  me.  I  care  for 
you  as  I  never  cared  for  woman  before.  I  cannot 
woo  but  I  must  win  ;  say  you  will  be  my  wife  !" 

The  answer  was  slow  in  coming;  there  was  a 
subtle  fa^inatioa  to  the  iron-willed  woman  in  be- 
wg  wooed  thos  savagely.    This  was  not  a  weak 
pleading  at  her  feet,  but  one  who  from  his 
mental  force  compelled  her  to  yield. 

"Yoa  kaowmy  creed,"  she  said  at  last,  "I 
can  marry  only  a  Catholic." 

"  IsthatqniteneceBsary?"  Tbercwasdesierate 
resolve  in  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  firm  a^rand  face. 

"  Quite,"  Ruth  never  wavered,  though  by  that 
v«d  Ae  knew  that  she  might  be  shutting  the 
WW  to  every  earthly  bliss. 

A  darkened  saiile  passed  over  his  itu;e. 

"  Listen  Rurh  I  "  he  said,  "  I  honour  you.  be- 
cause are  no  love^sick  girl  witii  a  host  of  siily 
^ies.  Vo«  can  stend  the  trutk  and  I  will  nst 
conceal  it  from  yon.  I  too  am  a  Catholic,  b«t 
uve  Dot  practised  my  rel^os  as  I  oagtat.  I  wUl 
waste  no  time  in  promises.  Kvery  man  has 
Passages  in  bis  Kfew^ich  are  not  pleasant  to  look 
hack  ipMi.  1  ana  dSce  otiier  man.  I  only  ask  you 
totohemeas  lara." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  watted  quietly.  ' 

He  had  calculated  correctly  on  the  ngg^  sim- 
Pbcit^  of  her  character. 

"i  am  not  afraid  of  a  man  with  a  past,"  she 
uiaia  low  tremulotis  tones.  "  I  ean  tntst  Paul, 
»"iieie  I  love." 

So  the  strtMig  man  tot^  her  love ;  and  the  atrooag 
*<wiin  let  it  go, 

PaulMivart  took  lodgings  in  the  village  during 
'tis  sea8<m  of  courtehip.  Ruth's  happiness  was 
pe*t,athrillof  strangely  sweet  pleasure  pervaded 
her  whole  being,  though  outwardly  she  was  calm 
andstill.  Yes,  her  own  way  had  been  right  after 
all  she  was  wise  to  wait ;  the  right  man  had  come 
and  she  was  going  to  be  happy  at  last.  It  was 
arranged,  at  her  earnest  entreaty,  that  Dolt,  who 
*as  now  a  widow,  should  come  with  her  children 
and  live  with  her  father.  Paul  had  taken  a  house 
about  twenty  miles  from  Arkeveden,  so  Ruth 
would  not  be  far  away.  So  one  day  in  late  summer 
the  pair  were  quietly  married.  And  as  the  bride 
alone  in  her  room,  fastened  on  the  bridal  veil,  rare 
wars  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"God  is  good,"  she  murmured  gratefully,  as 


not  own  herselt  m  ttie  wrong  now. 
bad  done  wisely,  and  did  not  repent  her  marriage. 
She  had  been  foolish  to  expect  that  the  romance 
of  it  might  have  lasted  a  little  longer— so  she  told 
herself  each  day,  but  ever^  time  with  a  sadder 
heart,  a  bitterer  sigh  of  pam.  She  had  two  little 
gfirls  whom  she  bro>aght  np  carefully  bat  unlov- 
ingly«  Her  one  pride  now  was  in  her  position, 
and  she  studnttd  to  raise  it  by  every  means.  Pride 
must  degenerate  into  littleness  sooner  or  later. 
Love  was  hanl  and  life  was  harder ;  and  the  clear 
eyes  ao  bravely  shown  to  the  world  often  wept  bitter 
tears  in  secret.  The  will  sbe  had  thoagM  so  strong 
had  been  powetless  to  sam  Mat  Strathame, 
powerless  to  keep  facr  famftuind  in  the  Church. 
"  Are  you  not  coming  to  Mass  ?"  she  had  asked 
Kim  one  Smulay  soon  after  they  were  married. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  careless  lau^. 
"  I  have  no  object  in  doiag  it  now,"  be  said, 
"  I  have  got  you  and  that  is  all  I  want." 

"  But  you  said  that  you  were  a  Catholic,"  she 
exclaimed  aghast. 

"Yes,  for  a  purpose."  he  answered cooUy as  he 
lit  a  cigar,  "  I  woirid  say  or  do  anything  to  get 
my  own  way." 

There  was  something  in  his  callous  irony  which 
effectually  silenced  Ruth.  She  felt  that  argument 
was  useless,  and  entreaty  thrown  away.  It  was 
not  her  nature  to  whine  or  to  compUtn,  she  only 
clung  the  more  desperately  to  her  one  great  com- 
fort—that at  least  s/te  had  nothing  of  which  to  be 
ashamed.  She  could  look  fearlessly  in  ^ch  one's 
face,  she  was  blameless,  and  so  was  he  1 
That  blow  had  stiU  to  come. 

The  night  was  wild  and  stormy.  Paul  had  been 
long  away  ;  the  little  girls  were  playing  on  the 
rug,  while  Ruth  sat  working  by  the  fire.  The 
curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  lampburned  brightly ; 


she  knelt  for  a  moment  by  her  bedside.  "  nftw, 
when  I  am  middle-ag«d  and  faded,  He  sends  what 
1  value  most,  and  what  I  know  I  do  not  deserve. 
!□  spite  of  my  faults  and  all  my.  follies.  He  has 
given  me  the  greatest  of  His  great  gifts-4he 
whole  of  a  good  man's  love." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WAKING. 

Time  went  on  and  brought  disillusion  to  Rutb 
Mivart,  as  to  other  women.  Paul  was  never  un- 
kind, never  otherwise  than  ttodiously  polite.  But 
Ruth's  perceptive  faculties  had  quickly  regained 
their  natural  acuteness.  She  could  not  blind  her- 
self to  the  fact  that  he  was  unscrupulous  in  all  his 
dealings,  not  in  a  clumsy  vulgar  style,  but  neatly 
effectively  and  ruthlessly.  His  cleverness  kept 
him  safe  ;  he  would  dare  where  other  men  would 
fail.  His  mysterious  business  wluch  he  would 
never  disclose  to  Ruth,  apparently  required  the 
ready  wtt  and  caustic  audacity  wnich  had 
irresistibly  attracted  her.  He  grew  more  and  more 
busy  as  his  dashing  speculations  always  proved  a 
brilliant  success. 

Ruth  bore  her  pain  with  a  brave  face,  and  re- 
solutely looked  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  At 
least,  she  had  nodisgrace  to  fiear;  shehadagood 

Eositjon,  plenty  of  money,  and  always  heard  her 
usband  talked  of  as  "  a  very  rising  man."  She* 
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«U  looked  comfortable  aod  cosy.  Footsteps  were 
heard  coming  up  the  garden-path,  and  Ruth  went 
to  the  door  to  greet  her  husband.  Her  first  glance 
told  her  that  something  had  gone  wrong ;  his  foce 
was  haggard  and  drawn,  his  efc»  were  wild  and 
bloodshot.  Yet  he  still  preserved  the  same  mock- 
ing demeanour. 

"  Paul,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Ruth 
in  great  alarm. 

"  A  trifle  dear,  don't  mention  it,' '  he  said  lightly 
as  he  entered  the  snug  parlour,  and  going  to  the 
sideboard  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  brandy. 
*'  If  you  must  hear,  fair  wife  of  mine,  know  that 
you  see  before  you  a  man  on  whom  the  law  has 
set  its  eye.  Regarded  from  its  point  of  view  they 
would  brand  me  as  a  forger  and  a  swindler ;  from 
«iy  own  I  am  merely  a  man  who  has  played  a 
visky  game — and  lost  it." 

His  reckless  air  of  bravado  struck  a  cold  chill 
through  Ruth's  heart. 

"  Paul,  you  mean  to  say  "  she  stammered. 

"  That  your  husband  isacard-shatperbytrade," 
he  said  coolly  folding  his  arms  as  he  had  folded 
them  once  before. 

"  From  thence  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  other 
little  larks  which  required  dexterity  and  sleight 
of  hand.  The  last  was  on  rather  an  extenuve 
scale.  I  played  my  trump  card  too  soon,  and 
,  thereby  gave  my  adversary  an  insight  into  my 
'tactics.  I  must  leave  England  to-night.  Ruth, 
you  are  a  brave  woman.  Go  home  to  your 
father  with  your  children,  and  forget  me  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

He  had  kept  up  this  bravado  style  partly  to 
avoid  a  scene.  In  his  own  way  he  was  fond  of 
his  superb  and  queenly  wife. 

She  had  not  tried  to  interrupt  him ;  she  only 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  the  wife 
of  a  forger!  Her  little  ones  felon's  children! 
And  the  villain  stood  before  her  calm  and  unmoved. 

"  I  know  it  goes  against  the  grain,  Ruth,"  he 
said  more  feelin^y ;  "  it  is  hard  lines  for  one 
like  you,  but  it  is  deuced  worse  for  me  to  be  so 
unlucky.   I  shall  have  to  cut  and  run." 

Still  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  The  scales 
had  fallen  from  her  eyes ;  the  frilse  glitter  dione 
no  more,  and  the  man  stood  out  in  all  his  callous 
aelfishoess. 

"You  will  find  money  at  the  bank,"  he  re- 
marked, "  and  when  it  is  safe  I  will  let  you  know 
where  I  am." 

"I  would  rather  starve  than  touch  that  money," 
she  said,  removing  her  hands,  and  showing  a 
face  so  wan  and  ghastly  that  he  was  startled. 

"  Ruth,  don't  look  at  me  like  tbat,"  he  cried; 
"  I  would  rather  that  you  cursed  me  than  stand 
so  silent  there.  Tell  me  thatyou  hate  the  day 
on  which  you  first  saw  me.  Tell  me  that  yoa 
hate  the  day  on  which  you  became  my  wife. 
Tell  me  that  you  never  wish  to  see  my  face  again . ' ' 

*'  You  have  given  me  all  the  happiness  I  lutve 
ever  known,"  she  said,  with  a  deep,  full-throated 
sob.  There  was  a  world  of  mournful  tenderness 
in  her  voice. 

Paul  moved  as  if  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but 
he  remembered. 

"We  must  not  agitate  our  nerves.  I  shall 
want  to  be  as  cool  as  a  cucumber."  So  he 
Cumed  towards  the  children. 


Bat  Ruth  quickly  interposed. 
"  Don't  touch  them,"  she  exclaimed  houidr, 
"  ^Aey  are  innocent  vet."  ' 
He  tried  to  snue  scomfttlly  but  his  fipi 

quivered. 

In  silence  he  watched  his  mfe  as  she  dresied 
the  children  in  their  out  door  things,  then  [Ntt  m 
her  own  hat  and  jacket.  There  was  aconcentn* 
tion  of  purpose  in  her  white-set  &ce  wluch  a«ed 
him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  heventoiedtt 
length  to  ask. 

"  We  cannot  stay  another  night  under  ws 
roof;  "  try  as  she  would,  her  horror  and  loathing 
were  perceptible  in  her  intonation ;  "  I  shall  put 
the  children  under  safe  charge,  and  go  to 
Arkeveden  Mill." 

She  took  them  eachbythe  hand  andpassedonto 
the  threshold.  He  moved  to  let  her  pass,  batm 
they  left  he  cried  : 

"  Ruth  1  I  must  leave  in  half  an  hoar.  Don't 
let  us  part  like  this." 

Like  all  selfish  men  he  wanted  to  retain  her 
love,  though  he  would  do  nothing  to  preserre  it. 

She  stopped.  He  rushed  forward  and  sand 
her  hand.  He  bent  and  kissed  the  wedding  ni^- 

t'l  swear  by  all  that  is  holv,"  he  said 
fervently,  *'  if  I  come  back,  to  be  a  better  nua." 

Ruth  dared  not  triist  hnself  to  titter  a  wari; 
her  hand  burned,  for  the  man  who  touched  it  w 
a  forger  and  a  thief. 

She  went  out  into  the  little  street,  and  led  dx 
bewildered  drildren  to  the  house  of  a  frieDd  of 
hers.  She  calml>  begged  for  a  night's  shetta- 
The  friend  was  wi^e,  and  asked  no  questions; 
and  soon  all  preparations  were  ready.  Rotb 
never  knew  how  she  got  through  that  oi^t.  SIk 
tossed  feverishly  from  side  to  side;  she  alter- 
nately shivered  and  burned.  At  length  dawn 
came,  and  she  rose  and  left  the  house.  She  bad 
no  definite  intention  beyond  getting  into  tbe&»h 
air ;  but  instinctiveljr  she  turned  towards  the  li^ 
church.  Mass  was  just  banning ;  and  die  ksdt 
in  a  secluded  comer,  «diere  she  could  hear  it  as- 
perceived. 

Thoe  she  could  indulge  her  grief  alrfie-  A 
beaming  light  seemed  to  pierce  ner  soul.  ^ 
saw,  as  she  never  yet  had  seen,  how  vain  aoo 
fruitless  all  her  life  had  been ;  how  weak  uw 
pitiful  were  her  attempts  to  mould  all  things  to 
her  will.  She  bad  wrapped  hers^  up  is  hR 
strong  pride,  and  now  she  was  humblM  to  the 
very  dust.  Her  husband  branded,  her  cbildrn 
disgraced,  position,  money,  goods,  all  gone,  and 
what  was  left  ?  A  weeping  humble  woman  w 
gives  herself  to  God  in  true  self-immtdatioD  attK 
foot  of  the  Cross  ;  while  she  murmurs  this  hcait* 
felt,  soul-moved  prayer : 

"  Lord,  tell  me  what  to  do." 

Shall  we  not  leave  her  there? 

By  this  time  we  know  her  too  well,  not  to  be 
convinced  that  she  would  not  give  herself  in 
She  woald  pray  to  bear  her  trial  meek^, 
would,  when  softened  by  prayer,  aod  soboaed  bj 
grace,  go  on  faithfully  and  well :  in  the  sane 
spirit  in  which  she  had  cast  herself  on  the  vatscj 
of  Our  Saviour,  as  she  uttered  the  heatt-bn^ 
cry :  "  Lord,  tell  me  what  to  do." 

TBB  BHD,    .     A  L.  LASS. 
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THE  MASSACRE  AT  TANTA. 


TIT 


[he  letters  of  private  individuals  often 
give  us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  cir- 
comstuices  attendant  on  fearful 
occurrences,  than  official  reports  and 
communications.  This  invests  with 
a  iptdal  interest  the  following  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  one  of  the  French  priests  of  the  Egyptian 
Misskm. 

He  writes  from  on  board  the  "Sarttle/*  from 
Fort-Said  in  July  last. 

"  The  last  letter  I  wrote  you  was  dated  from 
Alezaadiia.  Since  then  I  have  ltd  a  wandering 
life,  MMnetimes  at  Zagazig,  sometimes  at  Ism&ilia 
and  finally  for  the  last  two  days  I  have  been  on 
Ixuid  Ae  "  Satttie."  This  vessel  is  at  present 
tiationedat  Port'S&id.  and  serves  as  a  place  of 
nfii^fbrthe  French  who  have  lately  come  from 
the  uterinr.  Here  is  my  history  for  about  a 
month : 

"  1  left  Alexandria  on  the  3rd  July,  to  return 
with  Brother  Eugene  to  Tanta.  We  had  been 
there  for  three  days  when  the  agent  of  the  consul 
communicated  to  us  an  official  dispatch  desiring 
all  French  subjects  and  those  under  French  pro- 
tection to  provide  for  their  safety  by  proceeding 
to  Port-Siid ;  he  had  himself  been  authorized  to 
^oit  his  post.  The  same  day  I  received  a  dis- 
patch from  the  Rev.  Father  Jullien,  telling  me 
that  he  should  pass  through  Tanta  that  evening, 
on  his  way  to  Cairo,  and  begging  me  to  come 
there,  cautiously,  and  he  would  tell  me  about 
AJcxandria.  He  confirmed  my  opinion  that  the 
homhardment  would  take  place  within  two  days, 
and  Iqr  the  English  alone.  I,  therefore,  resolved 
to  remain  at  "[^nta,  for  the  French  not  being  en- 
S^g^  I  ima^ned  that  I  should  be  safe  if  I 
avoided  poUicity  for  a  few  days.  I  supposed  also 
that  the  English  had  taken  theirprecautions,  and 
that  having  bombarded  Alexandria,  they  would 
possession  of  it,  march  upon  Cairo,  and 
°<^py  an  the  towns  ihcy  passed  on  their  way, 
Aod  consequently  Tanta.  There  were  still  a  good 
Christians  in  the  interior,  and  I  could  not 
B^ierc^t  after  having  irritated  the  Arabs,  the 
Bngliih  voi^  retire  without  thinking  of  the 
^''otiuDdsiMF  peraons  who  were  still  in  the  grip  of 

"After  having'  aaid  Mass  at  9  o'clock  on  Sun- 
°^J,  at  which  only  two  persons  were  present,  I 
■ct  out  for  Zagaztg  where  I  intended  to  remain  a 
icwdayt,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  week  to 
nitnra  to  Tanta.  In  point  of  fact  there  only  re- 
"'^io^  th«e  a  few  Catholics,  employes  of  the 
goreiuaeDt  by  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to 
depart,  and  were  assured  that  as  they  were  em- 
ployed hv  the  government  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  that  their  safety  should  be  provided 
be. 

"We  remained  atZagaxig  tUlthe  lath,  but  the 
of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  only 
'^schcdnatbioug^i  Arab  messengers,  always  of 
'*i*I^cious  veract^.  Some  of  the  natives  also  told 
navdy,  that  seven  English  ships  had  been 
^wo,  and  Admiral  Seymour  killed,  this  being  a 
wvice  of  Arabi,  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
FeUahs.  Zagaiig  bad  hitherto  been  quiet  but 


Europeans  were  now  insulted  in  the  streets,  anci 
that  same  night,  by  order  of  government,  the 
posts  were  doubted.  The  next  day  we  heard 
vague  mmonrs  that  Alexandrian  Imndits  were 
spreading  themselves  about  Tanta  and  in  its 
interior,  in  order  to  iovi  te  a  massacre  of  all  who- 
were  not  Mussulmans.  I  was  myself  a  witness 
to  one  of  the  attempts  of  this  kind.  At  the- 
moment  when  the  train  stopped,  an  Arab  pretended 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  four  guineas  by  a 
Greek,  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
more  than  a  hundred  enraged  men,  shouting  and 
gesticulating.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  hoped 
Uiat  the  Greek  would  reply  with  blows,  and  this 
would  have  been  the  pretext  and  signal  for  an 
onslaught.  Soldiers  happily  interposed ;  the 
Greek  at  his  own  request  was  searched  and  no- 
thing being  found  upon  him  the  Arabs  were  dis- 
persed. 1  learned  the  next  day  that  the  affair 
had  been  got  upto  secure  a  pretext  for  massacre 
and  pillage.  The  authorities  exercise  great 
vigilance. 

"  However,  it  was  decided  between  my  two 
colleagues  at  Zagazig  and  myself,  that  we  should- 
retire  at  least  for  a  time  to  Ismailia,  so  I  set  out 
with  Father  Cador,  and  Father  Wellineer  joined 
us  on  the  following  day.  On  the  same  day  a  train 
of  1 ,500  persons  arrived  from  Cairo,  at  Ismailia, 

Provided  by  the  Italian  consul,  and  bringing  th& 
ranciscan  Fathers,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
the  Franciscan  Sisters.  The  house  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers,  was  filled  by  priests,  brothers  and 
religious.  For  three  nights  we  slept  under  the 
light  of  the  stars  in  the  garden.  The  nuns  and 
sisters  were  received  in  the  same  way  by  the 
Franciscan  sisters  of  Ismailia.  As  we  had  two 
orphans  under  our  care  we  thought  it  best  to  re- 
tire to  a  smtUI  house  which  was  placed  at  our^- 

g>sal,  and  there  we  passed  three  or  four  days, 
ur  only  iurnitore  was  a  mattress,  which  served 
as  bed,  chair,  and  table.  On  the  20th,  in  the 
night,  arrived  a  special  train  from  Tanta,  bring- 
ing the  remains  of  the  colony— European,  Greek 
and  Jewish.  I  was  thankful  to  meet  some  of  my 
acquaintance,  whom  I  believed  to  have  been 
massacred,  and  from  them  I  learned  the  details 
of  the  13th  July. 

"  On  hearing  of  the  bombardment,  a  hand  of 
Alexandrian  assassins  and  incendiaries,  came 
down  upon  TanU.  They  began  by  awakening 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  ;  they  affirmed  that  they 
saw  thecrescent  which  surmounts  the  dome  of  the 
mosque,  turn  round  of  itself.  They  related  that 
during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  Sdui  and 
Badaom  had  taken  the  form  of  u  ox,  and  had 
gone  under  the  water  and  sunk  several  English 
ships.  The  miracle  of  the  cresent  was,  thev  said, 
a  pledge  of  victory,  but  Said  (the  Saint)  desired 
them  to  destroy  at  once  all  Christians  and  Jews, 
The  day  was  passed  in  erica  and  prasrers. 

"At  dght  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ittii. 
A  rabs  came  to  the  shop  of  a  Greek  baker.  They 
came  from  Alexandria,  their  houses  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  Christians,  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
and  must  have  bread.  The  baker  made  a  dis- 
tribution once  and  again,  and  then  had  no  more^ 
his  stock  waa  exhausted.  The  Arabs  proceeded. . 
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to  abuse,  and  then  to  blows,  and  the  poor  man 
could  only  save  his  Ufa  by  flight.  Thus  began  the 
massacre  which  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
afterooon-  Jews,  Greeks,  Europeans,  Copts,  all 
who  Were  recoefiuzed  as  not  hemg  Mussulmans, 
■were  overwhefmed  with  blows  from  bands-  of 
furious  men,  vociferating  the  greatest  abuse.  The 
mwsacre  at  Tanta  was  even  more  savage  in  its 
character,  than  that  at  Alexandria.  Not  content 
with  killing  pe«p|e  in  the  streets,  they  entered  and 
searched  toe  oousbb  of  the  Chnetians;  and 
particularly  those  where  th^  believed  there 
were  persoas  concealed.  Our  house  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  they  entered,  but  God 
in  His  mercy,  had  permitted  me  to  leave  it  three 
days  before.  I  do  not  koow  whether  the  houaeof 
the  sisters  was  similarly  treated,  but  I  was  aaawred 
that  ours  was  completely  pillaged. 

"The  police  reported  forty-two  dead,  but  more 
have  been  reported  from  day  to  day  since,  and 
the  number  is  much  larger— forty-eight  to  one> 
hundred. 

"  During  the  massacre  the  governor  and  other 
authorities  judged  it  prudent  not  to  a^kear, 

"At  last,  at  about  fi/e  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
there  arrived  in  the  town,  Ahmid  Menchaoi  Bey, 
the  prOf«Tetor  of  the  house  we  occupied  two  years 
ago.  He  is  one  of  the  richest  persons  in  Egypt,  he 
was  accoiBpanied  by  Bedouin  horsemen,  and  by 
^affirs,  (guards.)  He  at  once  began  to  ride 
through  the  streets  with  his  men,  striking  down 
and  arresting  the  robbers  and  raurderen.  He 
had  to  maintain  a  etout  coftAtct  with  them,  bat  at 
last  three  hundred  soldiers  arrived  from  Cairo, 
ordeftwfts  re-ee(ablisfaed,  and  several  persons  who 
had  keen  in  c(Hieealment  were  sent  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Menchaoul  Bey  made  all  the  Christians 
and  Jews  he  met  accompany  him,  and  went  in 
search  of  then  into  houses  ^i^ere  he  thought  he 
should  find  more.  Thus  he  was  the  means  of 
samng  two  hundred  oersona.  As  he  possessed 
several  palaces  near  Tanta  he  sent  the  Jews  to 
one,  the  Syrians  to  another,  1o  a  third  the 
Europeans,  who  werealmostall  Greeks.  He  kept 
and  fed  these  two  hundred  potsobs  from  the  i  «h 
to  the  ?oth,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  sayisg 
that  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  coasidora- 
tion. 

"  On  the  20th,  at  the  instance  «f  Menchaoui 
Bey,  a  train  was  ^ovided  to  take  the  remains  of 
the  Jewfth  and  Christian  colony  to  Tanta  aad 
Ismailta  ;  it  is  said  that  he  paid  himself  for  this 
special  train,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  accom- 
panied tiiese  people  to  their  destination.  At^ch 
etadoa  at  whtcAithey  stopped  he  went  to  the 
different  cania^  to  ash  if  they  wanted  anything. 
The  train  reached  lamallia  as  night  set  in.  The 
women  and  chHdren  were  In  a  state  ofthe  greatest 
destitution,  and  many  of  them  atill  hare  the  marks 
of  tbe  blows  from  '«4Heh  they  bad  siuflered. 

"  On  the  ft^owing  day  a  French  vessel  PA  tlhr 
took  them  fron  Israljfia  to  I^>^t.Sftid  rratuitously, 
and  in  this  vessel  f  also  cttme  hither.  It  does 
not  appear  that  we  can  as  yet  return  to  Tanta. 
Father  WelKnger  proposes  to  remain  at  IsnMia ; 
for  myselt  1  intend  te  set  out  at  once  for 
Beyrouth,  and  devote  the  forced  letsure  bestowed 
upon  me  by  Arabi  Pasha  to  the  study  of  Arabic." 
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[CONCLUSION.] 


CHAPTER  XJ^XUI. 

EARS,  long  years  had  rolled  awaj, 
and  many  a  spring  had  the  sweet 
wild  flowers  bloomed  and  laded 
the  grave  of  Gertrude  Haurding ;  sad 
what  meaniiMle  had  became  «  Uiose 
the  great  and  triumphant  ones,  whose  wiokedaeEs 
and  whose  success  had  sketched  her  in  that  tarif 
grave  ?  and  those  for  whose  cause  she  had  suffered, 
and  had  dared  so  much,  how  in  the  rain  of  that 
cause  had  it  fared  with  them  ?  Alas  t  the  page 
of  history,  which  tells  their  fete,  nay  be  blotted 
lA-ith  many  tears.  What  became  of  tha  1ob| 
descended  Nevil,  and  of  Percy,  tha  noblest  « 
England's  Peers  ?  Let  Scotland  blush  ia  rim- 
ttoningthe  last. 

Doublyirasthe  Earl  of  Northumberland  hetiajred: 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Scotland  he  was  treai^rcNulf 
giien  into  the  hands  of  Murray  by  f>oe  of  tbe 
Armstrongs,  in  who«i  he  had  confided.  After  tn 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Le«Uevea, 
he  was  sold  to  BKzabeth  by  the  neerable  filottoa, 
and  beheaded  without  a  trial  at  York. 

Well  would  it  be  far  the  honour  of  Scotland  If  tbis 
had  been  the  last  time  that  the  followers  of  Joba 
Knox  had  stained  her  aosals  \m  thjtir  Judas-Uki 
bartering  of  blood  for  gold.  Who  knows  aet  that 
tbe  Eari  of  Westmoreland  and  Lord  Dacn  died 
in  exile  ;  and  Norton,  the  veaerabla  Nortee,  be 
too  expired  far  frem  the  land  which  his  virtues 
mi^t  have  graced,  in  a  state,  say  some  accouoti, 
of  pure  poverty.  His  daughter4nrlaw,  the  gentle 
Blanche,  who  ftad  been  conveyed  into  Seodandl^ 
the  rst^uners  of  Lord  Dacre,  died  there  of  that 
slow  but  sure  disease,  a  brolMB  heart. 

Such  was  the  fate  <X  the  ororeesed ;  and  «b«t 
was  that  of  the  oppressor  ?  Murray,  the  U», 
ungrateful  Murray,  cut  off  even  ajsM  the  ei^ 
ment  of  his  ill-got  power,  Mved  long  eosiLgii 
thanks  to  a  supernal  justice,  after  bcliad  ben 
shot  Bothwellhai^h,  to  know  that  the  pswK 
forwhich  he  had  deliveredvphis  soul  was  deput- 
ing from  him.  And  the  miscreant  Morton— re- 
venge herself  might  be  content  in  rameaberioj: 
his  agonies  upon  chat  8caffi>ld  to  iriuch  he  was  «t 
last  BO  deservedly  broaght. 

But  there  were  ethers  among  the  foes  of  the 
hapless  Mary  more  intimately  connected  with  our 
tate,  and  chief  among  these  were  Eiicabeth  sod 
Leicester. 

Leicester,  the  profilgate,  the  poUeeer,  the 
destn^er  of  the  ianeeent  Gertrude,  how  dn  ^ 
end  his  days?  An  impartial  jastioe  at  leesth 
visited  the  Mackest  of  Ms  orimos  upon  his  evs 
head;  and  tie  (Med  the  'Victim  of  poisoi. 
adminiafered,  it  is  bt^icved,  4f  l^^wmoMwr  *< 
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Ul  wk,  Aatwife  to  obtain  whom  he  kad  poisoned 
httirA  btuibMtd,  Ae  Earf  of  Essex. 

And  Elitabethf  the  great,  tlw  mighty,  the  wise, 
titroaed  bich  aiMng  thu  natioiM,  how  fared  it  in 
thelatterday  with  her?  Oh,  ye  who  took  only  at 
the  spfendours  of  thta  world,  and  Hiiitk  not  they 
can  by  possibility  be  boaj^ht  too  dear,  regard 
the  regal  glories  of  Whit^aTl  ! 

Tline  sits  Elizabeth  as  of  old  i-a  her  stately 
dosrt;  but  where  are  the  faces  that  were  aboat 
her,  where  are  the  cunning  agents  of  her  will? 
They  who,  alas,  fostered  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
and  instigated  her  to  evils  not  her  own,  one  by 
one  they  have  dropped  from  the  side  of  their 
mistressi—they  were  summoned  by  a  voice  more 
mighty  than  hers.  Leicester,  and  Burleigh^  and 
Walnngham  are  dead.  The  Queen  is  alone ;  her 
bee  is  foil  of  horror  and  of  grief.  What  dismal 
thooj^ts  rush  over  het  powerful  mind  ?  A  sword 
is  OB  the  table  before  her,  her  dress  even  is 
neglected,  her  hair  bangs  loose  about  her  face, 
aad  with  a  wild  look  she  snatches  up  the  sword, 
andninsitthroughthe  costly  tapestry  of  her  closet. 
But  there  is  no  sound,  no  cry  of  a  traitor  concealed 
behind  those  hangings;  the  Queen  shakos  her 
head  with  a  melancholy  air.  and  Mturns  to  her 
seat.  The  beauty,  too,  of  Elizabeth  is  departed ; 
she  is  old  and  decrepit. 

But  now  the  door  of  her  closet  was  opened,  and, 
oshercd  by  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  a  comely 
dame  of  middle  age  a;^eared. 

These  persons  approached  the  queen,  but  she 
*w  lost  ID  thought,  she  noticed  them  not. 

"May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  the  gentle- 
"that  lady  whom  Tou  so  mudi  deured  to 
^  is  anived,  Mislress  Lttcy  Witlougfaton  stands 
Mforeyou." 

At  these  words  Elizabeth  looked  op,  her  eoante- 
MDce  was  full  of  sorrow,  she  waved  her  hand  for 
tlw  gentleman  to  leave  the  room,  then  she  said — 

"Voiir  face  is  changed,  fair  dame:  but  it 
niodeth  me,  it  mindeth  n>e  yet  of  one  that  was 
■Hh  me  in  years  long  gone,  and  which  of  late  has 
sore  obtruded  on  Biy  dreams." 

Lucy  wept,  for  a  lon^  course  of  happioeLSS  had 
not  erased  from  her  heart.it8  tender  remembrance 
other  ill-fated  cousin. 

A  golden  cup  stood  upon  the  table.  Elizabeth 
pnt  it  to  her  lips,  but  she  could  not  swallow  the 
which  it  contained,  and  r^acing  it  she 
^^Kitelier  t»«aBt and «hed  tears.  lAenfihe  8«d  .- 

"  Thou  knowest.  Mislress  Willoughton,  we  did 
not  seek  the  maiden's  death.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not 
by  our  nil  she  died— <tt  was  not  by  ourwUl." 
^'^Gradous  madaso.  I  do  Jebow  it."  oeplied 

^/'Oh,  it  was  a  heave  weocb,"  said  Elizabeth. 

And  he  is  gone  too— I^eonaid  Dacre  has  been 
lODgdead ;  and  Leioealieiv  Budeis h^bey  an  All 

all  dead." 

.  Aa  she  s^kc  thus  the  «nkaf>py<|Men  fell  hack 
^.htfchair.  Lttcy  amBmoned  assistance,  and 
cuzabeth  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber;  but, 
vhes  there,  lAiewMild  have  Mistress  WiUauehton 
bedside.  She  had  Joved  latteriy  to  talk 


ti^  of  Essex,  orAe  uplewnu  piMtDre  «f  Irish 
J^ra.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  new  fancy 
°M>ased  te.md  she  would  send  into  Cumber* 


land,  where  she  knew  that  Mistress  WiHougbton 
resided  with  her  family ;  and  now  she  wonld  speak 
with  her  of  nothing  but  the  rising  in  the  north — 
of  the  Percy  aud  the  Nevil,  of  Leonard  Dacre  and 
of  Gertrade. 

The  day  after  Lucy's  arrival  at  the  Conrt  was 
wet  and  cold.  It  was  the  end  of  January;  but 
the  queen  had  resolved  on  that  day  to  be  removed 
to  her  palace  at  Rlchmon-I,  and  thither,  though 
much  indisposed,  she  insisted  upon  going. 

Lucy  sat  near  Elizabeth  in  the  royal  barge,  and 
as  the  hollow  wind  swept  round  it,  and  the  rain 
pattered  in  the  river,  she  often  observed  the  queen 
shake  her  Ijead  with  a  sorrowful  air,  as  if  the 
melancholy  of  the  day  were  but  too  much  in  unison 
with  the  frame  of  her  mind,  while  ever  and  anon 
a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek. 

Who  shall  say  what  were  the  thonghts  of  Bliza- 
beth  during  that  dismal  journey.  She  knew  that 
the  world  was  fast  passing  from  before  her,  and 
was  hers  the  mind  that  could  to  itself  disguise  the 
nrischief  of  its  own  committing  ?  Was  the  poverty 
in  which  Norton  lingered  out  the  poor  remnant  <M 
his  days— was  the  axe  that  terminated  the  sorrows 
of  Mary,  so  terrible  as  was  to  Elizabeth  the 
dominion  of  her  tyrant  thoughts  ? 

On  reaching  Richmond,  she  was  so  ill  that  she 
was  compelledto  retire  to  bed  and  to  dismiss  Lucy, 
whom  she  had  hitherto  fceptinconstantand  fatigu- 
ing^ attendance. 

The  queen  lay  in  her  bed.  She  had  ordered 
her  attendants  not  to  draw  the  curtains  over  her 
windows,  and  she  watched  the  leafless  trees  wav- 
ing to  and  fro  before  them,  and  the  ruddy  flame 
of  Iter  fire  dancing  upon  the  tapestry.  Elizabeth 
had  sunk  into  that  partial  torpor  in  which,  though 
the  mind  hasnotaltogetheryieldedtotheinfluence 
of  sleep,  the  memories,  the  vi^ons  that  pass  over 
it,  have  the  indistinctness  of  a  dream.  A  long 
train  of  shadows  flitted  before  the  mental  eye  of 
Elizabeth.  There  was  the  fair  face  of  Gertrude 
Harding,  and  another  face  as  fair ;  the  features, 
too,  of  the  ill-fated  Essex  rose  to  blight  her  in  her 
sleep ;  but  ever  were  those  female  feces  present 
even  when  the  others  had  passed  away.  Suddenly 
Elizabeth  started  up.  She  was  wide  awake  ;  but 
an  mratterable  horror  had  seized  upon  her  soul. 
Anything  to  escape  from  diat  bed ;  and  when  her 
dismal  shriek  had  summoced  her  attendants  to 
her  apartment,  they  found  her  standing  in  ha 
night  dress  on  ^e  Jloor,  her  hands  clenched,  her 
icyes  fifiM-  as  in  a  convulsion,  and  specks  of  foam 
ui^^r  parted  Kps.  It  was  a  firigfitful  spectacle 
the  strongly  marked  but  withered  features  and 
stony  bhie  eyes  of  the  miserable  queen. 

But  what  needs  it  to  prolong  the  description  ot 
scenes  so  horrible,  the  struggles  of  a  soul  which 
had  used  its  greatness  only  to  destroy,  aad which, 
summoned  to  quit  that  world  it  had  too  tsuch 
loved,  shrunk  from  the  oootemplation  of  its  past 
career. 

No  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  the  wretcJbed 
queen  to  return  to  her  bed ;  she  caved,  screamed, 
and  wept  at  theproposat.  Cushions  were  tvou^t 
and  upon  Hiem  -she  was  extended.  'Utterfj  De- 
moaning  her  miserable  &t«,  and  refn^g  all  ve- 
freAment  and  eerasotaitSoa. 

^K%e^ee8  net  'knew  tiiat  fior  ten  days  the  im- 
ihappy  queen  .thus  remained. -still  refii^ngftoeateK 
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her  bed.  The  Bishops  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
alike  in  vain  entreated  her  to  alter  this  resolution. 
To  Lucy  Willoughton,  whom  she  still  detained  in 
attendance,  she  expressed  strong  indignation 
against  Secretary  Cecil,  the  son  of  her  old  favourite 
Burleigh. 

"  He  telleth  the  people,  Mistress  Willoughton," 
said  Elizabeth,  "that  I  am  mad,  but  X  am  not 
mad ;  oh,  would  to  God  that  I  were !" 

"  Gracious  madam,  be  comforted,"  said  Lucy, 
who  was  moved  by  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
queen. 

"  Do  not  thou  mock  me.  fair  dame,  with  such 
emp^  words/'  replied  Elizabeth,  "Had  thy 
poor  cousin  seen  me  thus,  she  had  known  me 
better  than  to  talk  of  comfort.  Alas,  alas  1  why 
does  her  face  still  pursue  me  ?  God  knows  how 
bitter^  I  moumea  her  fate ;  but  it  cometh, 
it  cometh  foreves,  and  still  accompanied  by 
another,  which  my  soul  sickeneth  to  behold." 

While  Elizabeth  spoke,  entered  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  with  the  Lord  Admiral,  a  relation  of  the 
queen.  They  came  to  entreat  that  she  would 
suffer  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  bed. 

Elizabeth  looked  around  shuddering  at  her 
costly  couch.  "  Oh,  never,  never !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "Oh,  Cecil,  if  thou  hadst  seen  there 
what  I  have  seen  thou  youldst  not  drive  thy 
mistress  to  that  couch  of  horrors." 

"What  has  your  grace  there  beheld?'*  said 
Cecil.  "  Have  you  seen  the  dwellers  of  another 
world?" 

"Nay,"  answered  Elizabeth,  " assuredly  that 
is  an  idle  question,  and  beneath  our  notice." 

"  In  sooth  your  grace  must  retire  to  bed," 
persisted  Cecu,  "  if  it  be  but  to  satisfy  the 
affection  of  your  people." 

At  these  words  the  embers  of  an  almost  extin- 
guished fire  again  blazed  in  the  heart  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  lighted  up  her  worn  features  with  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  old.  She  raised  herself 
on  her  cushions. 

"  Must !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  is  must  a  word  to 
be  addressed  to  princes  ?  Little  man,  little  man, 
thy  father,  if  henad  been  alive,  durst  not  have 
used  that  word.  But  alas,  alas!"  continued 
the  queen,  wringing  her  hands,  and  speaking  in 
a  tone  of  deep  dejecUoo,  thon  art  grown  prc- 
snmptuous  because  thou  knowest  that  I  shalt 
die.'* 

"  Good  madam,  be  comforted,"  said  the  Lord 
Admiral,  a^in  approaching  the  queen. 

She  anm  raised  herself  with  Lucy's  assist- 
ance, and  graspinjif  tiiro  by  the  hand,  ^  loolud 
piteously  in  his  foce;  then  bursting  into  tears, 
she  exclaimed — 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  am'  tied  with  an  iron 
collar  about  my  neck ;  I  am  tied  £ast>  and  the 
case  is  altered  with  me." 

From  this  time  the  queen  gradually  sank, 
fklliog  into  a  lethargy  «4iich  reteased  her  from 
those  mental  torments  which  it  had  wrung  the 
compassionate  heart  of  Lu<^  to  behold.  During 
this  lethargy  she  was  placeo  in  her  bed.  As  her 
end  was  now  evidently  fost  approaching,  the 
Lo^  Keeper,  the  Admiral,  and  the  Secretary 
Cecil  were  deputed  by  the  Council  to  learn 
Elizabeth's  wiu  with  regard  to  her  successor. 
Lnqr  Willoughton,  whmi  tiie  queen,  during  her 


intervals  <A  amacionsneu,  had  commanded  to 
remain  near  her,  stood  Iff  the  side  of  the 
couch.  The  queen  took  no  notice  when  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  and  France  were  aentiooed 
by  Uiose  Idrds :  then  they  spoke  of  the  heir  ot 
the  house  of  Suffolk— the  Lord  Beauchamp,  the 
son  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  the  Eail  oi 
Hertford,  to  whom  Elizabeth  had  always  bone  a 
strong  antipathy.  At  this  name  she  started, 
and  the  dulness  of  death  seemed  to  vanish  for  a 
moment  from  her  wild  blue  eyes,  while  shefieicelj 
exclaimed — 

"  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat :  noM 
hut  a  king  shall  sic  upon  the  throne  of  Elisabeth: 
and  «4io  should  that  be  but  our  couun  the  Kiof 
ofScotsI" 

She  never  spoke  again. 

THE  END. 


"WE  TWO." 


;£  two  were  bom  one  bright  May  mora, 
When  nature  wore  a  smile ; 
And  flowers  of  earth  bloomed  at  ou 
birth; 

And  birds  sang  sweet  the  while. 

Together  we  would  often  be, 

In  childhood's  hap]^  days. 
Beneath  yon  trees,  nnned  by  the  breeze. 

We  sang  our  joyous  lays.  | 

Thus  you  have  been  my  fairy  queen,  \ 

You've  guided  me  along 
Life's  narrow  way,  for  many  a  day. 

And  made  me  brave  and  strong. 

To  you  I  owe  more  than  I  know ; 

And  now  that  you  have  grown — 
A  maiden  fair,  with  golden  hair, 

'Tis  time  yon  were  my  own. 

For  people  talk,  if  we  but  walk 

Together  down  the  lane ; 
And  with  a  smile  say :  "  Willie  Lyie 

Is  courting  pret^  Jane : " 

And  you're  afraid,  if  you  have  stayed 

A  short  half  hour  with  me. 
Of  what  they'll  say  but  I've  a  way 

To  make  then  ^lent  be : 

Whilst  here  we  stand,  give  roe  your  hand, 

likewise  yonr  loving  heart ; 
With  smile  cUvine.  say  you'll  be  mine. 

Till  death  ua  two  shaU  part. 

Now  it  is  done !  And  I  have  won 

Earth's  fairest  living  flower ; 
And  now  bestow  one  kiss,  and  so 

Make  brighter  still  this  hour. 

And  we,  through  Hfc,  with  all  its  strife. 

For  ever  will  be  true, 
And  bless  the  day,  as  well  we  may. 

When  God  first  j<uned  nstwo. 

Georgb  Hull 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RUICOCTRS  OF  WAR. 

EEHaR,  war,  everybody  was  talking  of  war, 

'°<^  everthing   assumed   a  warlike 

^■^M  aspect.  Poor  mothers  with  young  sons 

"  the  army,  enlisted  in  Her  Majesty's  service 
617 


during  a  moment  of  passion  or  fancy,  were  pray- 
ing that  blood  would  not  be  shed,  that  after  all  it 
might  only  be  mere  rumour,  nothing  beyond  the 
clanking  of  swords.  Aristocratic  mothers,  with 
many  sons  anxious  to  obtain  positions,  were 
anxiously  hoping  that  the  contending  parties 
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would  go  to  battle  speedily  ;  possibly  death  and 
desolation  formed  no  part  of  their  tlioaghts,  they 
were  dfiBftnuDg  only  of  distinction  and  glory. 
Working  men,  the  honest  sons  of  toitand  industry, 
were  grumbliog  at  the  fall'  of  wagesi  while  their 
toil-woca.  wives  w«e  loud  in  lamentatioD  at  the 
rise  in-. the  price  of  provisions  and  coals.  Little 
children  marched  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  their  homes,  with  their  father's  walking-sticks 
balanced  across  their  shoulders  in  military  fashion; 
they  ware  stabbing  eachother  with  pieces  of  cane, 
or  slate-pencil,  and  falling  dead  upoD  the  pave- 
ment,, howUog,  and  moaning  in  a  most  dismal 
igajBoiBt  jhfc-  olwrt  ther  were  playiag  at  soldiers 
and  war.  The  Navy  paraded  in  the  morning 
seeming  with  theic  darlcblue  heavy  costumes  and 
large  gun  a  grave  and  formidable  body,  powerful 
and  resolute.  The  Reserve  followed  looking 
more  surprised  than  they  ought  to  have  done  at 
finding  themselves  called  out.  And  lastly,  the 
band  of  the  Regulars  as  they  passed  down  the 
street  saluted- the  ears  of  Marian  Miyflower,  as 
she  sat  at  the  open  window  resting  her  pale  face 
between  her  slender  hands.  Marian  rose  to  her 
feet  aa.thfl  spirited  strains  of  "  Rule  Briiaonia" 
was  bome-QQ  the  breeze,  and  filled,  her  lonely  room 
with  rich,  sweet  melody.  As  Marian  stood  gazing 
out  before  her,  she  could  see  the  steel  glitter  in 
the  sunlight,  while  the  soldiers'  plumes  and  plaids 
waved  and.  fluttered  proudly  and  gaily  in  the 
summer  breeze.  A  flush  of  pride  mounted  to  the 
girl's  cheek,  when  as  they  passed  her  door  she 
gazed  on  the  grand  body  of  handsome  stalwart 
men,  and  knew  that  they  were  her  countrymen. 
A  patriotio  feelin]?  took  possession  of  her  soul, 
and  she- ezclaimra  enthusiastically  "I  would  I 
were  a  man  that  I  might  be  a  soldier  j  " 

A  few  minutes  later  and  "  Scots,  wha  hae"  in- 
stead "  Rule  Britannia"  resounded,  through 
the  air.  The  martial  tramp-tramp  of  feet  was 
suddenly  ittbnrupted  by  a  fair  and  beautiful  boy. 
Standing on'a.d6orstep  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  tkft-childeag^rJy  scanned  the  long  line 
of  war- like  men-;  at  last  he  discovered  his  father 
and  rushing, forward  he  suited  him  by  the  hand 
and  with)  tears  streaming  over  his  face  begged 
him  not  ta^^fighting,  but  to  come  home  to  mother 
and  him.  The  proud  dwk  soldier  smiled  as  he 
gently  pushed  the  little  one  aside,  but  his  lip 
quivered  and  his  eye  moistened,  in  spite  of  the 
brave  heart  that  beat  beneath  the  tartan.  Love 
of  country  may  be  strong  and  deep,  and  to  the 
soldier  war  may  have  its  pomp,  and  the  battle- 
field its  glory,  but  hpme  and  love  are  nearer, 
dearer,  sweeter  ties,  that  cannot  be  easily  laid 
aside  or  broken.  The  soldier's  wife  tried  to  laugh 
as  she  rushed  forward  and  caught  the  sobbing 
child  in  her  arms,  butshe  mounted  the  door  steps 
hurriedly,  neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left. 

This  little  child  in  the  midst  of  them  quite 
changed  Marian  Mayflower's  opinion  in  regard 
towar.aa4  soldiers,  and  she  exclaimed  as  she 
turned  ifromthe  window  "I  hate  war  and  soldiers, 
and  1  am  glad  I  am  not  a  man  lest  I  might  have 
been  a  soldier.*'  Marian  Mayflower  sat  still  with 
her  brewakaitted.  She  was. conjuring  up  in  her 
om.mind  a  dark  picture  of  bloodshed  and  death 
oitenfs  and  broken  hearts*  of  want  and  miseiy. 


anddesolatehomes;  still  she  listened  withastrang^ 
proud  delig^  to  the  martial  music,  till,  the  lait 
faint  strains  died  away  in  the  dtstaoce.  Uuac, 
talk  of  music  and  singing,  who  ever  heud  notfs 
one  half  so  soul  stirring  and  ennobling  as  those 
discoursed  by  a  military  band !  Could  a  heart 
be  found  so-  hard  that  it  remains  unmoved  wfaen 
listening  to  its  softest,  sweetest,  saddest  straini. 

When  silence  reigned  and  the  early  autunm 
twilight  began  to  tluvw  its  shades  around  her. 
Marian  Mayflower  resumed  her  former  tbou^htEol 
position  by  the  open  window.  She  meditaiei 
upon  the  stem  andsolemn  subject  of  war,  aodtft 
reasoning  herself  almost  out  of  reason.  "  Oi^ 
war  to  be  ?  Must  war  be  ?  Were  they  right  s^ 
demanded  it  and.  urged  it  on  ?  Were  they  wmi 
who  sought  to  iamu  it?  "  The  young  hd; 
looked  at  the>maAter  now  from  one  point  of  view 
and  now  from  apothae.  She  reasoned  so  well  <n 
both  sides  that  there  was  little  chance  of  soon 
coming  to  a  concmsioa. 

Once  again  the  strains  of  war-like  music  rm 
out  in  the  gathering  gloom,  and  Marian. wnndera 
how  many  would  really  find  a  gory  bed,  afti  hor 
many  would  return  to  their  loved  andloving  ones. 
With  an  aching  head  and  a  heavy  sigh  she  turned 
from  the  window,  intending  to  thtok  yet  more 
deeply  on  the  all-important  subject  that  was  en- 
grossing every  mind,  butsbefouadherselfisaddenl/ 
honouced  with  visitors  in  miiiitary  coetaoHU 

CB;ftiliR  II. 

THB  PSK  AND  TB£  SV0*O. 

Thk  distnriKrSi,  os-rolfeeE  the  intenu^tos  (lor 
they  were  welcoaw-  visitors,)  of:  Maota  Af^r 
flower.'  s  meditatiott%.  wne  Sbjor  Miftciib  *^  "'^ 
youngest  an&  boafe  beloved.  soq»  Siileout 
Marsh.  , 

"Well,"  said,  thfrm^o^  when  thfrusislgoM 
evenings  wete-  ejKbaagedv  going  formid 
laying  his  forefittgec  upbnia  heap.  o£  raaiuisciqf 
that  lay  upon  the  taide.  beside  a.  rather  shal»T 
little  desk,  "  is  tJis  book  finished  yet  ? " 

"No,"  repUiadMaEiottv"-btit,  nrnjotdidle^ 
call  it  /A«  book,  or  even,  hint  at  tha-  pataU^^  ' 
its  being  iAe  book?  " 

"Not  for  a  moment,  dear  Miss  Ha7flo<tr. 
ther»  is  no-  need ;  tb»  event  o£  your  book  i^^ 
long  established  fact.  Each  author  is  M 
convinced  that  the  book,  over  which  he  isO" 
gaged,  is  to  be  the  work  of  works.  TAe  bo* 
of  the  day.  It  is  to  send  everything  in  print  in® 
utter  oblivion.  You  need'nt  confess  it  unless  yoa 
like,  Marian,"  said  the  major  in  quite  an  earner 
tone,  "but  in  your  inmost  heart,  you  fin^ 
believe  that  that  book,  over  which  you  haw***? 
engaged  and  are  still  engaged,  is  to*  outdmc^ 
books  previously  printed— I  mean,  of  co"^ 
books  of  the  same  class^of  its  own  kind.  »™ 
are  confident  that  the  worid  is  to  go  maa 
it."  .  , 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  sir."  said  Manan.* 
delicate  pink  risiiw  to  her  face.  "  I  am  injo^ 
with  my  work,  it  is  true ;  were  it  not  so,  •PJ"? 
would  have  borne  for  its  sake.  one.  half 
sfaips.and  disaiHpointtnents  that  J  have  endsre^ 
the  countless  annoyances  that  fall  to  rT 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  fuHj  aware  t**^ 
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Bf  boaoim  an  not  s»  quieUf/  nor  so  eflsfiy- 
wsuas  Twrsi  major.   Lam  awaK,  that  years- 

of  ceaseless  toil,  and  disappointment  He  before' 
me  ere  I  can  hope  fiM*  success  witti  its  attendant 
hmmns  and  wealth ;  but  witfi  you;  major."  sh<e 
added  in  a  lighter  teno,  "it  is  quite  diff^ent. 
You  base  ooly  to  shed  some  blood  aad  you  are 
covered  with  gloty.  Oh  1 "  and  Marias  shivered, 
as  if  iu  horror. 

"Ob,  I  see,  she's  been  thmlting  of  the  war," 
said  the  tieutenaot  in  a  gay,  careless  tone; 
"tliatisvAiyshe  looked  so  pale  and  sad,  when 
TOCanein; "  then  the  major  and  his  son  looked 
atCMh  other  and  laughed,  the  latter  tenderly 
■tnAaoff  his  silky  moustache,  of  wtiich  he-  was 
dedddljrTaia. 

"Bn>dare  you  express  honw  of  war  and 
said  the  major,  "you  little  hypocrite. 

1  un  beard  you  declare  a  thousand  times,  that 
"youwcreaman  you  would  be  a  soldier.  Do 
yoa  deny  it  ?"  he  demanded,  laying  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  and  shaking  her  lightly. 

"No,"  answered  Marian,  rather  reluctantly, 
"I  codGhs  I  have  expressed  a  wish  like  that, 
but  then  it  was  unthiokmglyi.  I  retract  it.  I 
haw  changed  my  mind." 

"SoHke  a  woman,"  sAid  the  major,  turning 
away,  "but,  formy  part,"  he  added,  "  I  hope  we 
"ay  go  to  war." 

"Solikc  a  man,"  said  Marian;  "  always  him- 
seUudbishonours/*^ 

Utter  ^lence  followed '  Mtoifta's  remark,  save- 
wttbedankine  of  thtt'gentleoiea's  swords,  as 
vattcd  backwards  and  forwards,  their 
r«iiBentali  lighting  up'  the  room  with  a  rare 
oniliancy,  that  Manan  could  not  help  admiring, 
'0  spit  of  her  sudden  dislike  to  war  and  soldiers. 

"  Soldiers  are  bloodthirsty  ruffians,"  remarked 
Qhj^"'  ^^^'^  ^*  silence  became  intolerable. 
she  did  not  exartty  mean  what  she  said,  but  she 
felt  that  the  silence  must  be  broken,  and  she  was 
w  a  hostile  mood,  not  unmixed  with  sadness,  for 
™^^A>l£ace  of  the  little  boy  seemed  still  before 

"There  are  other  mfflans,"  said  the  major, 
^?wiBr  before  the  young  lady,  "  of  a  worse 
*JM,"  he  went  on,  "  for  they  are  wolves  in  lambs' 
Aye,"  he  continued,  "  and  there  are 
wars  than  tbose  fire  and  sword;  there 
^  pen  wars,  where  little  fingers  can  brave  the 
^a>t  wwds  thatvicioQS  little  hearts  and  brains 
^  conceive.  And  dictate  words  that  cot 
*wperthaa  sjvords;  little  authoresses  can  slay 

2  reputation  in  a  singje  line." 

'Still  we  leave  the  life,"  defended  Maritn.  her 
JfCe  oecoming  crimson,  as  it  dawned  upon  her 
'"»t  the  major  was  personal,  and'  had  guessed. 
^^^^>ing  which  ^e  meant  to  keep  quite  a 

And  such  a  life!"  put  in  the  lieutenant, 
yw»  warriors  of  the  pen,  leave  your  victims 
PWt  maimed  and  wounded,  than  are  our  soldiers 
return  from  battle,  having  left  a  limb 
w  tm  behind  them.    Your  foes  are  mortally 
^Mea.  1  would  rather  diie  two  defaths  than  live 

*>U>awounded  reputation-  *' 

^       00  pension  neither,"  put  in-  tWe  majors 
t«aWe  of  his  bright  eyes. 
«ti '  began  HiiriaD^  speaking  veiyeamestfy. 


ani 'seeming not' the  Ibastt&tng;  nrified,  ''I'dtt" 
not  ca41  thata  Twum^'repntaHofl  when-some*  ' 
body.'s  vilfeTByir  merely-hroughttffli^t.'  Hasrr' 
your  reputation  as  spotless  as  it'ought  to  b6;  and' 
then'  you- shall  have  no  cause  to  live  in  dteatf  of 
eit4ter  pen-  or  swordJ  You  are  only  jealous,""  she 
added,  with*  a  haWcotrric,  half  proud  smile,  "yon' 
knowthat  the-  pen- is  mightier  than  the  sword."" 

"  Well,  soat  j^ast  says  a  distrngnished  member 
of"  the  scribbling  board,"'*  returned  the  major, 
"  and  if  he  means  mighrier  in  doing  mischief,  I 
agree  with  him." 

"  And  in  doing  good,  major;  do  not,,  I  pray 
you,  lose  sight  of  the  good  that  is  done  by,  the 
pen,"  pleaded  Marian.  "  Whatwould'the  worht 
be  withoutitsauthors,whethergreatorBmaH!?  A  ' 
mere  blank,  a  dreary  wilderness,  a  field  of  weeds; 
How  many  weary  hearts  have  been  cheered  by 
the  poet's  strains,  whether  sad  or' glad;  how  ' 
many  have  been  the  nobler  and  the  better  for 
having  met  their  own  bitter  experience  told  in  ■ 
some-simple  life  tale;  within  the  pages  of  a  book. 
If  nothing  more,  they  at  least  leamt  that  they 
were  not;  the  only  sufihrers  in-  a  like  manner"; 
others  had  suffered  as  deeply  and  as  keenly. 
They  became  convinced  that  after  ail'  they  were 
not  such  unexceptional  suflEerers  as  theyimagioed . 
themselves.  God  had  made  others  endure  equal, 
if  not  greater  tortures.  How  many  have  shed, 
thfeir  sweetest  tears  overthe  pictures  of  real  life 
pourtrayed  in  the-  drama.  Assuredly  we  are  all 
the  better  for  having  our  best  feelings  awakened, 
if  it  is  only  for  a  passiirg  moment.  Yon'ma^  not 
be  sufficiently  liberal-mraded  to  admit  it,  major," 
shewent  on,  "  but  to  none  who  live  and  toil  in 
this  fair  world,  do  we  owe  so  much  as  we  do  to  our 
auOiors,  whether  poet,  dramatist,  philosopher  or 
novelist." 

"  Always  assuming  that  they  arc  moral,"  said 
the  lieutenant. 

"  Strictly  moral."  said  "Marian- gravely. 

"Well,  well,  little  Marian,"  said  the  major, 
suddenly  becoming  serious,  "I  admit  the- troth 
of  all  you  say ;  and  if  everyone  revered  authors  as 
much  as  I  do.  there  would  not  be  so  many  life 
sketches  to  relate,  when  the  ill-fated  children  of 
genius,  have  passed  from  this  lower  sphere.    I  . 
must  wish  you  good  evening,  though."  he  added 
ratherhumedly,  "I  shaHnotsaygood-byejustyet; 
I  must  see  you  once  a^ia.   I  promised  to  be  at 
my  cousin's  before  sev^'  o'crocV.   It  is  now  half  ' 
past  six,'!  he  said  looking  at  his  watch,  "^ou 
shall  follow  m^,  Frank,"  and  bowing  to  Manan, .. 
the  major  walked  out,  leaving  the  two  youn^  ^ 
people  together. 

CHAPTER.     Mil.  '  l-> 

VTAB,  INDEED  f 

"Tell  me."  said  Marian,  when  she  found  Her- 
self alone  with  the  lieutenant,  "ate  we  really  to 
have  war  ?  "  . 

"We   are,  indeed,"  answered'  the  young 
soldier  beginning  to  pace  the  floor,  and  look  as ,  J 
if  his  sonl  was  in  arms  and  eager  for  the  fi'ay. 

"And  what  is  the  meaning  of  It  all.?",  wastbe^ 
lady's  next  question.    "  What  is  it  alC.^bout? 
sit  down  and  tell  tale." 

"  Hav'nt  you  read  the  speeches  of  the  Frlme 
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Minister  ? "  asked  lieutenant  Marsh,  looking 
rather  puzzled  and  uncomfortable,  as  he  sat  down 
opposite  to  Marian,  feeling  her  clear  honest  eyes 
gazing  full  upon  him. 

"  Yes,*'  answered  Marian,  "  I  read  Jxtrd 
Beaconsfield's  speech,  and  it  seemed  that  the  war 
was  absolutely  necesssary,  and  quite  the  proper 
thing.  Then  I  read  John  Bright  s  speech,  and  it 
seemed  that  there  was  really  no  need  for  war ; 
that  in  truth  to  go  to  war  was  to  go  in  whole* 
sale  for  murder  and  robbery." 

"  Oh  I "  ejaculated  the  lieutenant,  then  became 
silent.  "  Areyou  a  radical.  Marian  ?  "  he  asked 
after  a  brief  pause.  "Although  I  haye  known 
you  all  my  life,  or  nearly  so,  I  never  could  make 
out  your  politics  ?  " 

Marian  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  go  in  for  the  queen  or  the  people  ?  '* 
urged  the  lientenant. 

"Igo  in,  as  you  call  it,  for  whatever  is  right 
and  just  on  either  side,"  she  answered  quickly. 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  the  young  man 
sarcastically,  "  that  women  arc  not  admitted  to 
parliament,  their  politics  are  so  decided.  But, 
Marian,  dear,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
play  the  amiable,  weak-mtnded  woman  ;  believe 
me  you  were  never  meant  to  play  that  rile. 
You  are  made  of  different  material  from  what  one 
vrould  suppose  to  look  at  yoyi.  You  are  a  down- 
right little  f  urk.  I  detected  at  oiice  vour  pen  in 
that  recent  newspaper  war.  It  has  asnarp  point, 
Marian,  bat  none  sharper  than  was  needed  under 
the  drcumstances.  You  have  the  right  side  of 
the  question,  dear,  everyone  admitted  that ;  and 
your  opposers  were  poor  things  indeed,  not  open 
to  reason." 

"  Then,  if  the  enemy  were  so  contemptible, 
there  was  no  credit  in  defeating  them,"  Marian 
made  reply. 

*'0h,  I  don't  mean  that,"  corrected  the 
lieutenant,  "  not  at  alt ;  they  were  tough  enough 
in  their  way,  but  they  had  neither  reason  nor 
right  upon  their  side.  You  may  say  anything 
you  like,  Marian,  or  pretend  anything  you  like, 
said  the  lieutenant  with  a  complete  change  of 
manner,  *'  but  I  know  all  the  grand  militaiy  pre* 
parations  that  are  going  on,  have  a  great  charm 
n>r  you.  It  quite  enchants  you— the  present  state 
of  a&irs.  It  is  life  ana  happiness  to  your 
patriotic  nature.  Were  you  a  man  yon  would  be 
a  soldier,  and  never  so  much  a  soldier,  as  when 
there  was  fighting  to  be  done." 

"To  have  any  charms  for  me,"  said  Marian, 
"soldiers  must  be  always  getting  buried;  a 
soldier's  funeral  is  most  impressive." 

"  You  are  quite  too  kind,*'  said  the  lieutenant ; 
"  but  I'd  rather  wait  a  bit  for  my  part,  Marian ; 
war  is  inevitable,"  added  the  lieutenant  seriously, 
"  we  start  for  the  Mediterranean  in  two  days." 

Marian  sighed.  The  lieutenant  heaved  a 
responsive  sigh,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  window 
and  to  Marian. 

It  might  have  been  that  the  tirilight  was 
de^ened.  It  might  have  been  because  of  the 
ntter  silence  that  reigned  without  and  withui. 
No  matter  what  it  was,  Uentenant  Marsh  and 
Marian  Mayflower  became  sad  at  heart.  And 
for  some  time  not  a  word  passed  between  them. 

"Madan/'  said  the  lientenant  at  last«  patting 


forth  his  slender  hands  and  drawing  her  gemflf . 
towards  him.  "  Marian,  are  you  sorry  that  I  an 
going  away?" 

"Sorry  that  yon  are  going  away?"  she  re- 
peated in  nervous,  trembling  accents.  .  "  Why, 
yes,  Frank,  of  course  I  am.  Are  you  not  my 
oldest  friend,  the  playmate  of  my  childhood? 
But,  indeed,"  she  added,  speakmg  and 
becoming  yet  more  nervous.  "  It  is  that  fart  of 
eariy  association,  I  verily  believe,  and  no  otiw 
which  has  kept  your  friendship  alive. 
coldest,  proudest,  most  unromantic  persons « 
the  £ace  of  the  earth,  find  a  charm  in  recaif 
early  days,  and  those  who  mingled  io 
innocent  joys,  and  shared  their  sports  and  chiW 
sorrows.  Childhood  is  in  itself  happiness,  both 
this  early  tie,  I  have  no  doubt,  lieutenant,  but  Otf 
you  wonld  have  turned  your  back  noon  me,  u 
did  all  the  rest  of  my  fine  friends,  when  reverse 
of  fortune  came." 

"  Fie,  Miss  Mayflower,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
seeming  truly  vexed  at  the  lady's  remark.  "  how 
can  you  speak  like  that.  Yet  why  should  I  be 
surprised,"  he  added  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "itis 
just  one  of  those  drops  of  poison,  you  are  sure  to 
put  into  everjthing  you  say.  Were  it  not  f« 
that  hateful  habit,  Marian,  you  would  be  a  nost 
amiable  woman  and  have  many  friends." 

"Amiable  !  "  said  Marian,  elevating  her  tft- 
brows,  "  why,  it  is  scarcely  a  minute  nnce  ]r« 
told  me  that  I  was  never  meant  to  be  amiaUe,!^ 
that  I  need  not  attempt  to  be  so." 

"  Certainly  not  in  that  weak  mawkish  wKf,'^ 
excuses  eve^hing,  and  shrinks  from  justice.  No> 
be  amiable  with  spirit,  with  reason,  xaAUate 
your  imbecile  style  of  amiabtUty  to  vreak  mcmn. 
who  can  neither  reason,  nor  think.  Once  rid  of 
that  cruel  little  vein  of  sarcasm,  Uniao,  joa 
would  be  truly  a  lovable  woman." 

"  I  admit,  at  least  part  of  what  you  say,  be 
quite  true,"  answered  Marian,  "  indeed,  it  cu'' 
be  denied;  but  neither  is  there  any  help  for  i 
I  never  could  bear  to  be  guided.  I  mast  have^ 
own  way.  I  would  think  and  act  for  mjrw, 
without  consulting  any  one.  This  wilful  uld^ 
pendence  has  been  my  stumbling  block  thnq^ 
life,  at  least  so  people  say.   But  for  my  ovt 

CI  cannot  seeitquite.  Forinstance,  Frank," 
ian  conti&ued,  speaking  in  sweet  confidential 
tones,  that  made  her  more  winning  than  shekDe* 
of ;  "  if  1  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  It 
petted,  praised,  snubbed,  received  and  rejected, 
as  Mrs.  Treverton,  of  Treverton  Hall,  pleased,  I 
would  have  had  a  better  position  to*day,  that  is. 
better  in  some  respect,  had  I  consented  to  be 
her  plaything.  Mrs.  Treverton  would  have  dne 
all  for  me  that  money  can  do.  The  lady  bu  ^ 
power  or  importance  beyond  gold,  but  that,  as 
you  know,  Frank,  is  a  great  deal.  Yet  1  aent 
said  nor  did  aught  with  intention  to  offend  the 
lady.  But  when  she  and  that  vulgar,  uncul- 
tivated girl,  her  niece,  assumed  a  patronisiog  sif 
towards  me,  I  was  no  more  than  natoral  in  lOT 
manner  and  expresdon,  and  they  most  have  teA 
in  both  the  true  estimate  in  which  I  held  thtf." 

*'  I  cannot  quite  find  fiudt  with  you  for  td» 
ing  to  be  Mrs.  Treverton's  football,  Marian, 
dear,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "but  then,  poor 
woman,       does  not  nndexitand  beings  <tf  yoor 
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iad.  not  in  the  lent,  aad  for  that  the  is  not  to 
t  blamed,  and  nay  be  credited  «rith  meaning 
«!!.  For  my  own  part,  I  quite  agree  with 
uDuel  JohDsoo  when  he  says  that  the  poet 
light  patronise  the  world,  but  the  world  could 
erer  patronise  the  poet.  I^tronage  is  hatefiil 
rom  any  one,  and  when  such  peofde  as  Mrs. 
Creretton  and  her  niece  assume  a  patronising 
ur,  it  is  simply  ridiculous." 

"  It  seems  very  hard  to  believe  that  a  man 
poesessed  of  real  refinement,  or  the  least  proud 
ipifit,  could  possibly  tolerate  patronage,  espe- 
oaDy  from  merely  lich  people.  Money  is  a  great 
ihing— an  all-powerftu  agent  towards  good  or 
ml;  but  wbea  it  becomes  one's  only  recom- 
mendation, it  could  scarcely  find  a  meaner  one." 

"  Yet  your  friend  St.  Vincent  the  artist ;  who, 
L  am  nre,  thinks  himself  a  man  of  much  refine- 
mett  and  culture,  dances  attendance,  upon  Mrs. 
Tremton  and  her  niece." 

"Yes,  that  is  a  fact,  a  humiliating  fact;  and 
«  and  I  fight  over  it  continually.  St.  Vincent 
flatters  Mrs.  Treverton,  who,  like  all  ignorant 
people,  Is  mi&erably  vain,  and  fills  his  purse  with 
ner  sovereigns  ;  then  he  laughs  at  her.  1  tell 
Dim  his  behaviour  is  mean  and  unmanly  in  the 
'^^e ;  but  he  only  says  I  am  a  little  fool,  that 
I  awuld  think  of  my  interests,  and  not  of  my 
PtHe,  and  my  feelings,  and  my  conscience." 

"Cnucience  is  the  thing,"  said  the  lieutenant 
wwing  at  the  girl  with  admiration ;  "  St.  Vincent 
oogbt  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 

"^yet."  said  Marian,  fre«ng  herself  from 
^.Scotle  clasp  of  the  lieutenanrs  hands,  and 
^'''i^dovn  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  "I 
wnebmes  think  that  the  part  St.  Vincent  plays, 
Jj™y  goes  with  his  heart ;  he  feeis  it  now  and 
mcD,  I  am  sure,  which  proves  that  poverty  is  not 
^^ror  everybody,  as  some  of  our  great  men 

"Too  much  hardship,  I  can  scarcely  think, 
^  for  anyone,"  agreed  Marsh,  *'  yet,  ill  as 
J^Wy  is  to  bear  and  fight  with,  I  do  not  think 
It  would  change  the  true  blue  to  any  other 
Do  you  think  it  wiU  be  a  match, 
f^?"  asked  the  lieutenant  suddenly. 
,"Awhat?" 

natch,  will  it  end  in  matrimony?  Miss 
^nuk  ceitaudy  does  not  look  quite  the  thing 
u  'i?  ?Aist'&  wife ;  but  then  yon  know*  •  each  to 

Marian  was  a  minute  or  two  ere  she  could 
*^  that  she  heard  aright,  or  understood. 
.^^9  you  really  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
y  wg  of  that  kind  going  on,"  she  asked  in  a 
^  not  only  of  surprise,  but  of  utrer  bewilder- 
"  I  never  even  got  a  hint  of  such  a  thing, 
•^certainly  never  would  have  come  to  such  a 
"^UMon  on  my  own  account." 

1  am  quite  sure,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  that 
*^{revenon  expects  that  St.  Vincent  ia  to 
niece." 

hedoes,  he  is  a  villain,"  cried  Marian 
Helk  r  St.Vincent  openly  made  love  to 

"istw  •»        "*y        friend,  the  clergyman's 
"r*  stopped  suddenly,  her  heart  was 
ArL^Sv**'*       *****  more  then, 

™ttM  brtak  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing. 
(7b  be  continued.) 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  BOMBARD- 
MENT OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


HE  "  Catholic  Mission  "—a  periodical 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  March — gives  an  account  by 
Father  Dianous,  S.J.,  of  a  tragic 
episode  in  the  Days  of  Terror  at 
Alexandria,  The  "Tablet"  extracts  some  pas- 
sages hrom  his  vivid  and  highly  interesting  nar- 
rative. The  Father  and  his  companions  were 
arrested  on  a  false  accusation  of  signalling  to 
the  English  fleet:— 

An  object  of  jeering  to  all  the  natives  we  were 
driven  like  criminals  through  the  streets  by  the 
soldiers.  Tbe  cannon  went  on  thundering,  and 
the  balls  doing  their  work  of  destruction.  On  our 
way  of  sorrows  we  saw  every  now  and  then  shells 
close  to  the  walls  in  which  they  had  made  enor- 
mous rents.  What  was  our  lot  to  be  ?  What 
might  be  going  on  in  our  house,  in  which  we  had 
left  only  women  and  children  with  the  Atabian 
workmen  who  had  betrayed  us  ?  These  thoughts 
filled  us  with  anguish  and  embittered  our  chauce 
of  sorrow. 

In  twenty  or  twenty>five  minutes  we  reached  the 
Zapthie.  We  there  met  about  fifteen  Europeans, 
covered  with  blood  as  we  were,  and  all  taken  up 
on  the  same  grounds  as  ourselves.  We  had  to  go 
through  anomer  examination,  aftervdiich  we  were 
imprisonedin  very  truth  in  the  Prefecttire  of  Police. 
Did  they  mean  to  make  us  serve  as  hostages  to 
the  English,  and  would  our  fate  be  that  of  tbe 
victims  to  the  Paris  Commune  ?  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  know,  aodthe  fierce  looks  of  our  watchers 
did  not  certainly  inspire  us  with  much  confidence. 
Vainly  we  asked  for  water  to  bathe  our  wounds ; 
we  were  obliged  to  let  the  blood  dry  as  it  was. 
Our  faces  were  further  disfigured  by  sweat  and 
dirt.  From  time  to  time  new  victims  were  brought 
in,  all  of  them  wounded  and  disfigured  as  we  were. 
They  had  all  been  taken  up  in  their  houses  on  the 
same  ridiculous  pretext  as  ourselves,  viz.,  that 
they  had  made  signs  to  the  English.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  on  the 
following  day  we  were  forty-nine  through  fresh 
arrivals. 

The  Zapthie  is  a  building  near  the  harbour 
enclosed  by  four  streets.  In  front  of  the  chief 
entrance  there  is  a  hall,  on  the  left  wide  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  stories.  Quite  outside  there 
is  a  gate  in  a  square  court-yard  from  which  eight 
doors  open  on  to  as  many  prisons.  This  dungeon 
was  full  of  the  refuge  of  the  town,  thieves  and 
murderers,  who  had  been  taken  up  during  the 
precedinganarchicaltime.  Probably  many  of  them 
had  taken  part  in  the  murderous  deeds  of  the  i  ith 
of  Tune.  As  the  cell  system  is  something  quite 
unknown  in  Egypt,  theie  highwaymen  and  throat- 
cutters  were  huddled  together.  The  thunder  of 
the  cannon  and  the  sight  of  the  carts  laden  with 
wounded  men  and  fearfully  disfigured  corpses, 
which  passed  before  their  barred  windows,  worked 
them  up  to  the  most  intense  pitch  of  excitement. 
They  raised  a  shout  of  anger  so  iearful  that  it 
made  us  fear  the  worst:  To  keep  them  in  order 
tbe  soldiers  eveiy  now  and  then  took  the  vreldest 
of  the  number  and  administered  forty  striperon 
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ili64(^*f  tebelfetf.  Many  0F  fkem'bme  iflUs  ! 

without  jnoving  a  nuMck.  wbUst  others,  .wbo  were  i 

notscrstolid^setairafaD^^.  I^ticVily (he authorities! 

had  sufficient  sense  "uf  propriety  not  to  lock  up 
,tke  .Bnnpeans  viSilh  .tbaae  :ngaes4l  they  were 
,'nnt  Jit  iust  la  .a  ^itty  HtHe  passage  on  the 
A«rst. floor, -wbece  Ibeyweofr^sovaed  tq^etfaeriike 

hcRings. 

QB,«uranivaWeniftirhed  tbiDugh  thts-conMor; 
WfrwcM.fMittoto  a  >nioHi  which  served  the  Piefebt 
•F  Folke  aod  his  nen^wjieii  ttbeyweoe  00  dotjr ;  at 
had  two  tables  Aod  a.  dtvan.   After  the  exanuna- 
tioa,  ireepect  for  our  calling  prevented  the  ^uaods 
from  drivinj?  us  out  of  this  room,  andweliastened 
io  have  the  prtvilei^  extended  to  o«r  feUo«r- 
.au^eoera.  At  night-lall  an  old  bear  of  a  soldier 
ktDOV^^lit  a  single  Dit  of  black  Arabian  breaid  for. 
each  pri3aDec ;  that  <was  our  only  meal  for  that 
andlke  foUoming  day.   As  for  the  bed,  everyove 
masaciedias  best  they  could;  weihadootiBsiBoch 
AsHie'biiadle  of  straw,  without  which,  as  we  used 
to  FCflkd  in  story  books*  it  is  impossible  to  im^ETtne 
a.prisoQ ;  veiOade  «itf  ibedon.the  oaidstmieflMr, 
ii»r«4iat  ace  a  divan,  two  tables  lavd  a  few -diaks 
Ur  tweoty-seven  persons  ?  A  soldier  with  dranm 
bayonet  stood  on  watch  ;  as  often  as  there  was 
a  cJianfe  of  men,  we  'ner«  counted  one  by  one. 
A  dan  lamp  shed  an  uncertain  half  Hg^t  in  the 
ooirider,  oc  made  eveiytfainglookdarkand  weird: 
horrid  kna^njaf^s  .and  heavy  dreams  £Ued  oar 
lifhtandioirt'diBinubedslnmbers.  1  had  succeeded 
io  iteepia^.a  watch  from  the  thieving  ro^rues,  and 
my  conpaniens  kept  on  aslnng  me  the  tmae  ;  they 
were  all  loa^ng  for  tiie  first  streaks  of  the  red 
lawmiftg  light.   We,  iadeed,  were  quite  ignorant 
«f  what  the  mecrow  might  brio^  us,  bat  hope, 
•whiefa  is  .not  «astly  queacbed  in  mortal  heart, 
made  aS' wish  {or     forthe  U^ht  itself  bmngs  a 
-Mftain  covfidence  mfeh  itndndiM«Boauragiog 
aad  4Aich  makes  113  mone  hopefid  at  ifacing 
danger. 

Day  came  at  last ;  bright  sunshine  filled  the 
rof>m.  We  tried  our  best  Io  put  our  cramped 
limbs  in  working  order  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
night.  But  our  tone  had  ^own  -much  more 
depressed  than  on  the  previous  evening.  In  the 
stHlness  of  the  night  we  had  all  realised  our 
dangeroHs  position.  Little  was  said,  and  every 
oae  was  looking  grave.  Soill  theee  n-as  nothing 
now,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  stopped,  and  ^t 
was  a  £!ODd  «ign  for  us.  As  the  English  have  left 
off.firuag,  the  peace  must  have  been  concluded, 
-we.  said  we  to  atkother,  in  the  contrary  event  we 
should  haveeverythiogto  feu-.  Then  we  discovered 
thata  Btcam-eag'ioe  was  being  he^d»  and  we 
were  told  thatit  was  going  to  the  Khe^ve'  s-pail*ce 
Bses-el'tic,  which  was  on  fire.  As  a  natter  oHF 
f4Ct  we  saw  a  crowd  of  peopte  and  solars 
harrying  in  that  dicection.  Then  at  ahout  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  there  were  ten  oaanon 

Xtts  one  after  another.  We  looked  at  each 
r,  and  many  a  face  grew  pale.  '*  It's  all 
over,"  cried,  same  "we  shall  not  leave  this  prison 
aUve," 

Inlheneaintime,  fireah  pdsoners  were  brai^ht 
,  toas;  they:  were  terribly  beaten  about,  and  one 
of  tbem  had  had  his  senll  half  amazed.  The 
MCfeta^  Af  the  police  prelects  came  to  take 
.dJiwa  the  ,iia^  of  the  .new  comers,  fie.an- 


(flMcsed  lom-  iquestiopB  with  .a^ry  exdamatlM. 
-'Ms  this  1iheiway  >feo  nahe "war ?" 'he  «adod. 
■"•When^'feeibteaks.iint,  aad  a  osmpBtt  mist 
«f  ipeatiie  itave  gathered  together  to  put  it  net, 
tHay>sboottheai  3da«m.  WeJiave]noie4eBats> 
iday  than  'yantoiJay."  ■  And  hi  tet  we  w 
bloody  eflcks  -€idl  «f  ooipses  reUmg 
^windows,  and  we  heard  an  angry  mob  etaoeting 
for  vengeance.    Each  thought  his  own  Aoi^ili 
the  while,  and  they  wese  certainly  «ot  very 
jUeasant  ones.  We  felt  that  our  late  >woaM  sob 
be  decided.    "  God  may  dispose  of  as  as  ft 
will:  iwe  have  offered  Htm  the  sacrifice  oC« 
Kves !  "    Thus  we  reflected,  aod  the  proopetf 
deathhadUttle  horror  for -us.  Wefliinkwete 
to  thank  -  the  prayers  of  our  Fa^em  for  the  is- 
ward  peacewhich  never  left  as,  aadwhicfa'vv 
so  necessary  forms  in  order  to  iKep  up  the  ftrt- 
tttde  ;of  'Our  feUow'priMiicrs.     It  was  a  mud 
special  and  precious  grace  for  which  we  ess 
never  m^GBcisntly  thank  God. 

Towards  mid-^aytbwe  was  great  exdtastfl 
sn  .the  prison.  Caitridgea  were  given  to  ik 
l^andi,  and  they  preparedtheir  weapons.  "  Y« 
will  be  taken  away  at  once,"  said  a  soUiff 
harshly  feo  ns;  "but  wait  for  a  moment, dn|| 
budge  an  inch  till  I  come  back  aad  call  yoa-' 
A  roiirote  ilater  we  heasd  a  great  cry  Irom  tbc 
prison  irodemeath ;  it  was  the  thieves  and  wv- 
derro  who  had  been  set  free,  and  were 
hurrying  away  in  high  glee  to  the  town  ^ 
plunder.  For  an  instant  I  feared  that  they  *^ 
torn  them  on  to  us.  Then  I  tried  to  think  iriatj» 
been  in  the  minds  of  our  guards.  ThgrW^ 
to  let  us.  oat  at  the  same  time  as  the  criw»*»' 
that  is,  they  wanted  the  rabble  to  f 
the  moment  we  set  onr  feet  in  the  stied,  ■■o*^ 
massacre  us,  thus  cleaiing  themwAva  "J^ 
sesponsibility  of  ovr  mosder.  The  ti>B*^  ^ 
the  Paris  hostages  came  into  my  mfad  wte* 
flash  of  ligfatnmg.  "  Quick,"  I  caUed  wt 
once,  "  don't  let  us  lose  a  moment.  Igte*^ 
one  that  can  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
We  must  barricade  onrselves !  " 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  the  tvinu^ 
of  an  eye  the  divan,  table  A-ad  chain  J** 
jammed  up  against  the  door,  and  we  all  stood  up 
to  guard  our  improvised  fortification.  "Lrt>^ 
pcTsevere  till  the  English  come  and  «c 
saved,"  I  aaid.  The  report,  indeed,  thf t  * 
English  had  landed  had  confounded  the  sol**' 
Unfortunately  it  was  a  false  one.  If  the  Ew* 
had  landed  that  evening  the  town  would  b*^ 
been  sa^ed  from  burning  and  plundexuig. 
to  listen  to  much  abuse  of  the  Eng^  tv*"^ 
delw  of  several  days. 

We  had  scarcely  been  a  quarter  of  aa*^ 
barricaded  before  the  stridiers  came  back,  towa 
the  doors  6rmly  wedged  from  within.  Tbeyb** 
mered  against  the  door,  hot  w  ottered  not ' 
syllable.    "Open,"  they  cried.   "  HoW 
we  said  softly  to  each  other.   After  P™'*^ 
ihumps  aad  blows  the  door  was  on  the  pout 
goiojg  to  pieces.    "We  will  do  you  no  m"^- 
eaclaimed  the  aoldiers.   What  twuid  «  *j 
We  were  obliged  to  open  to  them.  Wt 
scarcely  dmie  so  when  there  came  a  Bbot 
ooritei^ely  packed  mass;  thebsdl  ^"'^ 
back  of  an  .untetenate  Pole  ;  he  sink  dots 
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iatiMl  4b  Wood.  The  panic  was  now  at  its 
MfifU  One  «f  our  fellow  prisoners  lost  his 
senses,  sprang-  out  of  the  window,  and  was  kinect 
91  the  spot.  We  afterwards  saw  his  corpse  in 
Ae«iMie  of  the  street.  The  soldiers  drove  ns 
cntt,  and  took- ns  down  the  long  steps  leading 
iitotbe  aate-hall.  The  whole  nomber  of  more 
fcity  prisoners  were  -crowded  together  on 
the  st4^.  Armed  soldiers  went  before  ns,  and 
■gnnli  in  our  rear,  who  let  us  hear  the  clink  of 
war 'drawn  swords  aver  our  heads.  They  pressed 
**  osmrds,  and  we  could  hardly  keep  up  with 
^tB.  They  had,  perhaps,  meant  to  drive  ns 
nto  dw  street,  bnt  something  seems  to  have 
fwwrted  this  ^n.  When  we  reached  the 
Uk  guards  called  oat,  "  Where  are  we 
^tikeibem?*'  "To  the  hiner  court,"  an- 
•wwdtbe  leaders.  *'  From  the  windows  of  the 
wn  floor  two  men  can  easily  fdioot  them  down 
^'needsbe." 

^we  beard  this,  Father  M4chin  and  I  rave 
other  Absolution.  Then  I  exclaimed  in  a 
Jwd  tone,  "  If  we  are  to  die  vfe  wish  to  die  as 
^i|[J«tiww.  Make  an  act  of  contrition  and  we 
giw  you  holy  Absolation."  All  the  pri- 
^■tts  fcU  on  their  knees,  and  received  with 
••**wction  the  pardon  which  we  spoke  aloud 
^  them  in  lace  of  the  followers  of  the 
'^pesphM. 


SONG  OF  THE  WINDS. 


|P  Ute  dale  and  down  the  boume, 
O'er  the  meadow  swift  we  fly ; 
Now  we  sing,  and  now  we  mourn, 
~~     Now  we  whistle^  now  we  sigh. 

^flie  grassy-fringid  river, 
Through  the  murmnring  reeds  we  sweep; 
■*d  the  lily-leaves  we  quiver, 
To  their  very  hearts  we  creep. 

^•Jf  the  maiden  rose  is  blushing 

At  the  frolic  things  we  say, 
•^Je  aside  her  cheek  we're  rushing, 

l*esome  truant  bees  at  play. 

'^Jwgh  the  blooming  groves  we  rustle, 
SsMng  cveiy  bud  we  pass— 

did  it  in  the  bustle, 
Scarcely  knowing  how  it  was. 

the  glen,  across  the  mount^n, 
w^.er  the  yellow  heath  we  roam, 
WhirliiTg  round  about  the  fountain 
^1  its  little' breakers  foam. 

^^J^i?g  down  the  weeping  willows, 
-J^ile  our  vesper  hymn  we  sigh ; 
isen  uQto  our  rosy  pillows 
oiir  weaty  wings  we  hie. 

of  idlenesses  i^ttmag, 
from  -wakiqir  ^  te&in, 
•JJlf'Wl^i^^MiJig^^.deemlijg 
*■»  mt'^t  ««r:plfiy  ugaio. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 
OR, 

THE  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS; 

CHAPTER  I. 

NUMEROUS  cire'e  of  ladies  was 
assembled  around  the  tea  table  of 
Mrs.  EUicot,  the  wife  of  the  director 

at  G  .    The  ordinary  Monday 

meeting  of  the  ^/iie  of  the  feminine 
society  of  the  place,  was,  on  this  occasion,  ren- 
dered more  attractive  by  the  expectation  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  member  into  the  Utde 
circle,  a  new  star  in  their  heavens,  in  the  venon 
of  the  amiable  young  wife  of  a  barrister,  who  had 
lately  settled  here,  and  to  her  due  honour  mast 
be  paid.  The  stranger  would  acquire  from  this 
meeting  some  knowledge  of  the  position  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  families  amon^  iiiiom  her 
future  lot  would  be  cast,  and  the  ladies  assembled 
could  hardly  have  a  better  opportunity  for  im- 
parting information.   They  made  good  use  of  it. 

"  Where  can  Mrs.  Robertson  be  ?  "  asked  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  anxiously,  when  there  mas 
a  paose  in  the  conversation. 

"Having  a  scene  with  ber  stepdanghter, per- 
haps,'* observed  Mrs.  Archer  satirically. 

"  In  which  I  am  sure  tiie  stepdaughtw  is  not 
to  blame,"  remarked  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
a  tall,  pretty  girl  of  about  sixteen,  who  sa^ata 
side  table  attending  to  the  coffee  cups. 

"Bertha,"  said hermother gently,  "youshoidd 
not  speak  so  decidedly;  it  is  not  becoming  at 
your  age." 

The  manner  in  which  the  reproof  was  given  a 
good  deal  softened  it,  for  the  mother's  look  rested 
with  fondness  on  the  lovely  child,  while  her  Hps 
uttered  words  of  reproach. 

But  Bertha  was  nor  intimidated  by  those 
words. 

"  I  only  say  what  1  know  perfectly  well>  dear 
mother,"  she  said,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
winning  smile,  she  presented  the  cream  to  the 
lady  who  sat  next  to  her. 

"  Caroline  Robertson  is  a  friend  of  yours,**  ob- 
served Mrs.  ElUcot,  as  if  excudng  her. 

"And  the  dearest,  sweetest,  most  gentle 
creatwe  in  the  worid,"  said  the  girl  warmly. 
"  She  was  our  example  and  pattern  in  the  con- 
vent school ;  and  I  was  happy  when  I  could 
imitate  her  at  a  distance.  But  her  stepmother 
does  not  know  the  value  of  this  pearl  of  a 
maiden,  and  makes  her  father's  boiue  a  veritable 
purgatory  for  her." 

"Jf  sheis  such  apearl,"  replied  Mrs.  ArcAier 
in  a  sharp  tone,  "  she  ought  not  to  oomplatn  of 
her  stepmother  to  her  young  friends." 

"She  never  does  so,"  replied  Bertha,  "she 
suffers  in  silence.  Whatever  I  know  bos  been 
betrayed  by  her  brother  Paul." 

"That is  aveiy  fine  source  of  ialonaatioB/' 
said  the  shaip  voice  of  Mrs.  Martin.  "  You 
seem -W  be  on<a  veir  intimate  fooring  (with  that 
clowni^  yoamg  fUfow,  my  dear  Bertha ;  if-  by 
his  means  you  «Te  so  initiated  into  the  £Maily 
concerns." 

"  And  is  there  any  harm  in  my  WWlnatuthe 
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brother  of  my  best  friend  as  al«o  my  friend?" 
asked  the  girl  colourinj^.  "And,  beitides,  I  do 
not  know  tehy  poor  Paul  deserves  to  be  called  a 
clownish  fellow." 

"  Be  quiet,  my  child."  said  her  mother  in  a 
commanding  voice.  "  You  speak  in  a  nsanner 
which  is  very  urbecoming." 

Bertha  cast  a  supplicating  look  towards  her 
mother,  but  as  it  was  only  answered  by  a  shake 
of  the  head,  witn  a  grave  looK  of  displeasure, 
the  girl's  beautiful  eyes  sank  down  upon  the 
piece  of  embroidery  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  with  which  she  had  hitherto  been  trifling, 
and  she  began  to  work  as  diiigently  as  if  she 
were  earning  her  bread. 

"  Who  are  the  persons  of  whom  you  are 
speaking  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  turabg  to  the 
lady  of  the  bouse. 

"Professor  Robertson,"  she  replied,  "is  a 
worthy  and  teamed  master  of  our  college,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  husband.  He  lost 
his  wife  while  his  children  where  still  young,  and 
he  formed  a  second  marriage  with  the  good  in- 
tention of  giving  a  mother  to  his  orphan 
children ;  a  hope  which  unhappily  he  finds  more 
and  more  unfounded  as  time  ^;oes  on." 

"  Bravo,  little  mother,"  whispered  Bertha  joy* 
fully,  as  she  kissed  her  hand  to  her  mother,  un< 
observed  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"Adelaide  Cameron  brought  her  husband, 
whose  moderate  income  was  the  result  of  bis 
lat^ours,  a  handsome  fortune,  and  on  this  account 
she  assumed  from  the  beginning,  unlimited 
supremacy,  over  him  and  her  step-children," 
said  Mrs.  Etlicot. 

"In  which,"  said  Mrs.  Archer,  "she  only  did 
what  any  one  else  would  have  done  in  her  place." 

"  But,  1  think."  added  Mrs.  Kllicot,  "  thatshe 
goes  a  little  too  far,  since  she  took  every  oppor> 
tunity  for  setting  the  children  of  the  fint  mar* 
riage  against  her  own  son  Otto,  and  often  makes 
them  feel  their  dependence  upon  her  in  a  very 
anni^iog  manner.  She  treats  Caroline  as  little 
better  than  a  maid  serv^ at ;  and  now  that  the 
question  arises  as  to  Paul's  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stepmother  is  the 
only  reasonable  person  in  the  family,"  interrupted 
the  wife  of  the  apothecary. 

"You  are  pleased  to  say  so,"  replied  Mrs, 
EUicot,  a  little  annoyed,  "  1,  for  my  part  " 

"  What  profession  then  does  the  young  man 
wish  to  embrace  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  biiaking 
hastily  into  the  impending  quarrel. 

"  The  young  man  " 

At  this  moment,  the  door  was  opened  wide, 
apd  the  tall  thin  figure  of  a  lady  entered.  Her 
&ce  was  by  no  means  plain,  but  its  heightened 
colour  and  disturbed  expression  showed  plainly 
the  traces  of  recently  excited  anger.  This  lady 
was  dressed  with  great  elegance,  though,  per- 
haps the  style  was  a  little  too  juvcmile  for  her 
years,  and  she  saluted  the  company  in  as  formal 
a  manner  as  it  they  were  a  party  of  strangers, 
instead  of  the  usual  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 
In  the  kind  and  polite  reception  given  her,  not 
the  sharpest  observer  would  have  discovered  that 
she  had  just  been  the  subject  of  lucb  difierent 


"  But  why  so  late  ?  "  asked  sevcnd  vcdcek 
"  Have  you  not  txottght  CaroluiB  mth  ymi" 

asked  Bertha. 

Mrs.  Robertson  answered  the  girl's  qacstiM 
by  shaking  her  head,  and  turning  to  the  otfien, 
•he  said  with  evi^nt  annoyance : 

*'  I  was  detained  by  only  fay  a  coavenatkB 

with  my  husband.  It  is  so  veiy  difficult  to  ccih 
quer  the  will  of  an  unpracUcal  and  learned  ma. 
Of  this,"  she  added,  as  if  she  felt  that  she  bsl 
said  something  unpleasant,  but  added  Romedi^ 
still  more  so:  "of  this,  dear  Mrs.  ElUcot,  ;m 
have  had  your  own  experience." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Ellicot,  calmly,  "  mjtar 
husband  leaves  me  entirely  at  liberty  id  ic^ 
to  everything  concerning  the  duties  of  a  ho* 
keeper  and  mother,  while  on  the  contrary  itneii 
enters  my  mind  to  wish  to  exercise  any  infiaese 
over  him  in  the  business  of  his  prolessioD.  b 
such  matters  as  concern  us  both  equally,  « 

easily  come  to  an  understanding,  and  so  " 

"So  much  the  better  for  you."  tntcnqitel 
Mrs.  Robertsod  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  thra,  ta  be 

sure,  you  have  not  a  step-daughter  " 

"  Nor  is  my  dear  mother  a  step-mother ! "  bant 
in  Bertha,  as  she  drew  down  the  chanddier, 
order  to  light  the  gas,  and  thus  illuminate  ^ 
early  tmlight  ot  the  November  day. 

"Then  your  step-daughter  was  thesnlqecttf 
the  long  talk  you  iuive  had  with  yoar  husband?" 
said  Mrs.  Archer,  accompanying  the  bold  re^ 
with  an  excusing  smile. 

"  Say  rather,  the  quarrel ;  that  would  be^ 
right  word,"  cried  Mrs.  Robertson  patheticafij- 
"You  are  now  one  of  us,"  she  said,  tunisf  to 
the  stranger,  "  and  I  may  speak  out  be&n  jmi; 
yes,  the  step-children  have,  from  the  b^iaBBg, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  our  married  fife,  antl  of 
late,  since  the  question  has  arisen  of  Fanl'shitiiit 
profession,  threatens  entirely  to  destrcv  it." 

"  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Ellicot,  who  duiing  tli» 
unpleasant  conversation,  had  remarked  m  af* 
fusion  of  her  daughter's  cheeks,  "go  andietif 
your  father  has  returned  home;  he  may  wAi* 
something.    Go,  my  child." 
The  girl  obeyed  in  silence. 
"Now  about  your  son's  profeswm." 
"The  case  stands  thus.   The  youag  man  has. 
as  his  &ther  with  his  accustomed  crednliiT 
believes,  taken  a  high  place  in  a  late  eainiai' 
tion.    I  have  always  been  opposed  to  his  haiiig 
a  learned  education,  for  Paul  has  no  foTtooe,hs 
I  allowed  matters  to  go  on  to  a  certain  pciit* 
which  we  now  seem  to  have  reached." 
"  Well,  then." 

"Now  my  husband  wishes  the  yoanf  maa  to 
continue  his  studies,  and  I  am  omkosed  u>  this, 
rince  the  cost  must  be  defrayed  nom  my  aonej- 
My  income  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  defnT 
the  excuses  of  one  son  at  the  university,  uu 
that  this  son  must  be  my  Otto  is  in  the  natociif 
things." 

"To  my  unprejudiced  view,  it  appears  atiftbe 
abilities  and  inclinations  of  the  two  jvmag  BO 
must  havie  a  decided  voice  in  this." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  dear  madam  ?  On  this 
point  I  do  not  believe  there  is  aaythtac  vamui 
in  either.  My  Otto,  at  least,  baa  a«t  jtt  llw«* 
any  iBcUnatiwi  lor  hard  stiidica.'*^ 
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"Aod  yet  you  would  deny  hk  brother  the 
ecesaaiy  means  for  porsuing  them  '  " 

"lly  Otto  must  study  and  make  himself  a 
aieetr  thatiscertain/'  declared  Mrs.  Robertson. 
'I  cannot  trouble  n^rseU  any  further  about 
>aul'«  edacation.  If  us  father  has  not  means 
or  illowing  hin*  to  carry  on  his  studies,  he  must 
drc  tbem  up.  If  my  earlier  advice  had  been 
bUoTCd,  ana  he  had  been  brought  .up  to  trade, 
lie  mi^t  BOW  have  been  earning  a  good  income, 
aodvonld,  periiaps,  soon  have  been  in  a  position 
to  relieve  roe  from  the  care  of  his  sister." 

"  Trade  1  Learned  a  trade  I ' "  was  exclaimed 
on  all  sides. 

The  ladies  were  most  of  them  the  wives  of 
U^y  educated  men,  and  the  idea  of  trade, 
a»«d  all  their  old-£uhioned  English  pre- 
jvdieei. 

"hnlwouU  hardly  consider  that  a  piece  of 
|wd  fortune,"  added  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"I  know  very  well  what  he  wishes,"  said  Mrs. 
Aicher  with  a  sneer;  "he  has  told  my  son, 
tbough  of  course  as  a  ^at  secret,  and  has  even 
taken  him  into  his  studio,  as  he  calls  the  room  in 
tbe  roof  of  the  house,-  where  he  carries  on  his 
work." 

"  Pray  tell  them  what  that  is !  "  begged  Mrs. 
Robertson  excitedly. 

,"\Vhat  does  he  do  then?  XVhat  is  it  he 
^■isbes  ? "  asked  another  of  the  ladies  greatly  in- 
terested. 

"He  moulds  figures  in  clay,  and  wishes  to 
^*^xnt  a;  sculptor,"  said  the  Btep<mother  con- 
J^DptBttuly.  *"  It  is  to  this  folly  that  he  wants 
i^tiAti't  consent,  and— my  money  of  course." 

"An  artist!  How  noble  1"  exclaimed  the 
y'^^uger,  as  she  clasped  her  hands,  "  and 
you  will  not  give  your  consent  to  this  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  dear  lady.  Without  some 
l^^^ble  talent,  art  is  nothing  more  than 
I^'^iut  play,  and  this,  such  a  poor  fellow 
**™y  step-son,  has  no  right  to  pretend  to." 

''Bnt,"  replied  Mrs.  Ellicot,  "my  husband 
"Y'*^  your  son  to  possess  this  remarkable 
™2t,and  the  drawing  masters  of  the  college 
^Jngthens  him  in  this  opinion." 

A  morcment  of  impatience  was  the  only  answer 
MtteinUble  step-mother. 
_  ion  have  never  told  us,"  continued  Mrs. 
^cot,  why  Caroline  is  not  here.   Bertha  was 
her  with  ao  mnch  pleasure." 
I^leit  her  at  home  ns  a  punishment ;  she 
'wraelf  to  take  her  brother's  part  in  op- 
^t«mtome  in  a  way  I  could  not  suffer,  so  I 
an  end  to  the  matter,  by  giving  her  a  box  on 
^  w,  and  sent  the  ill-mannered  creature  to  her 
room." 

"Poor  child  1"  said  the  barrister's  wife,  but 
mother  of  the  ladies  observed : 

J"*"!  were  quite  right,  my  dear  friend,  we 
not  allow  our  children,  espMially  our  step- 
'^'^inn.  to  ride  over  us."  '  *^  ' 
miJ^^  change  the  subject,"  begged  the 
r^^^  of  the  house,  who  hcuurd  her  daughter's 
'*»5««thedn«r. 


iJS^  entetea,  followed  by  a  servant  who  was 
tj^l^  the  secoiid  part  of  the  enterUinment ; 
^pcwed  oat  the  wine,  aod  gxacefully  presented 
'^^^UMBUedgq^Mfc  ThcD  ihc  oRtered 


the  tables  to  be  brought  out,  and  the  iriiole 
party  were  soon  enga^d  in  a. favourite  recrea> 
tion,  during  which,  according  to  the  rule,  there 
could  he  no  cooversadon,  ana  contradiction  and 
annoyance  were  forgotten. 

The  young  Paul  was  sitting  at  a  worm-eaten 
table,  in  the  attic  which  he  inhabited  in  his 
father's  house,  and  which  he  called  his  studio, - 
and  by  the  sickly  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  was  mak- 
ing a  sketch  with  a  well  practised  hand,  from  the 
alabaster  bust  that  stood  before  him.  It  was  a 
copy  of  the  antique  Antinous,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  stood  for  a  portrait  of  Paul  himself  ; 
there  was  the  same  fine  formed  head,  the  same 
regular,  classical  and  youthfol  features,  the  same 
thick  locks  of  ulken  hair. 

The  young  man  was  so  deeply  buried  in  his 
work,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  door,  and  was  almost  alarmed* 
when  a  gentle  hand  was  placed  on  his  bowed 
shoulders.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the  grave,  but 
very  lovely  face  of  his  sister  Caroline. 

"  Is  that  double  entry  ?  "  she  asked  playfully, 
pointing  to  the  marble  bust. 

"  No,  darling,  that  is  Grecian  art.  Look  here. 
Have  I  seizra  the  divine  beauty  of  those 
features  ?  " 

She  looked  at  the  drawing  attentively,  bestowed 
praise  here,  and  criticised  there,  with  the  fine 
perception  of  an  artist's  taste. 

Her  brother  seemed  to  attach  great  value  to 
her  opinion.   He  altered  as  she  suggested. 

"  Is  that  better  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes.  And  now  you  will  model  it." 

"Yes,  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  only  draw  it 
because  I  cannot  keep  the  bust,  and  am  not  ex- 
perienced enough  to  model  it  from  memory." 

He  began  again  to  draw  diligently ;  his  sister 
turned  away,  and  removing  some  portfolios  and 
sketch  books  from  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
placed  them  carefully  on  the  bed.  Then  she 
brought  a  basket  filled  with  newly-washed 
clothes,  from  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  seating 
herself  opposite  to  her  brother,  began  to  repair 
some  socks  which  she  found  in  it.  Both  worked 
in  silence.  Paul  was  again  so  absorbed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Antinous,  that  he  almost  fotvot  hi» 
uster's  presence.  At  last  the  finishing  stroke  wa» 
given,  and  the  young  man  wrote  his  name  on  the 
edge  of  the  drawing. 

And  now  he  looked  around  ;  returning  from  hift 
ideal  to  the  poor  reality. 

"  Are  you  then  always  to  be  employed  in  mend- 
ing old  stockings?"  he  asked  displeased.  "I 
have  not  heard  you  play  a  note,  nor  your  voice 
singing,  all  the  day,  and  your  drawing  board  has 
been  standing  useless  in  the  corner  for  several 
days.  You  should  at  least  take  advantage  of  the 
atnence  of  the  step-mother  to  carry  on  these  pur- 
suits. You  mend  stockings  very  well,  but  in 
music  and  drawing,  you  have  still  much  to  learn, 
if  you  do  not  wish  your  talent  to  remain  buried." 

Tears  rose  to  Caroline's  eyes  at  her  brother's- 
reproof. 

■*  I  cannot  play  the  luano  this  evening,"  she- 
said,  "  for  mother  has  locked  it,  an.l  taken  away 

the  kcv,  and  u  for  dmring  she  has  given  me 

ny  fotlur's  winter  stockings  to  mend  as  a  pnoiili* 
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■tnent.  xnd  on  Imr  return  nSll  <tertainfy 'Oiqulre 
wliat  I  hive  done." 

"  And  that  on  my  account."  be  cried,  much 
wted,  and  rising  from  bis  chair.  "  This  absuvd 
punishment  onlv  because  you  take  part  with  my 
father  against  ner.  How  happy  you  would  have 
been  with  Bertha  to* day -but  for  'me.  And  I  am 
obliged  to  look  on  without  being  able  to  help 
«lther  you  or  mys^.    Oh,  that  I  were  a  man  t  " 

He  strode  up  ai<d  down  the  small  room  with 
rapid  steps,  with  both  hands  buried  in  his  thick 
curls.  The  girl  looked  At  him  sorrowfully,  and 
breathed  upon  her  hands,  iriiich  were  almost  too 
cold  to  hold  the  needle,  for  the  room  had  no  fire- 
place, and  the  cold  Movember^wind  blew  through 
the  ill  closed  window. 

"  Youare  cold,  poor  child,"  said  Paul  anxiously, 
"  it  is  cold  enough  here ;  had  we  not  better  go 
downstairs." 

"  It  is  equallv  cold  below,"  she  replied,  "  there 
is  no  warm  place  in  the  house.  When  father 
comes  home,  the  fire  will  be  lighted  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. These  are  the  commands  of  the  day." 

He  turned  away,  and  again  began  his  promen* 
ade.  Then  he  thought  for  a  moment,  and  taking 
the  woollen  covering  from  his  bed,  wrapped  it 
carefully  over  his  sister  shoulders. 

"  Is  that  better  ?  "  he  asked  tenderly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  as  she  drew  thewarm 
covmng  more  closely  around  her.  "  Thank  you, 
ny  dear  Paul ;  but  yoU'  " 

"  Never  mind  me ;  I  am  made  of  harder  stuff. 
Let  us  chat  a  little  and  dream  away  our  troables 
by  transporting  ourselves  to  the  orange  and 
myrtle  bowers  of  the  sunny  south. 

"  For  in  the  •outli,  in  lovely  Sp&in," 

he  began  in  a  soft  low  tenor  voice,  but  he  broke 
off  suddenly  ;  "it  does  not  suit,"  he  said.  "  My 
heart  does  not  draw  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 
but  of  the  Tiber— to  the  home  of  divine  art  " 

"And  to  the  centre  of  our  Faith,"  she  inter- 
posed with  a  look  of  inspiration  in  her  dark  eyes. 
"  But  diese  are  idle  dreams,  dear  Paul,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  we  shall  never  realize  them.  We  can 
«nly-at  short  and  rare  inteivals,  gather  what  is 
beautiful  from  the  world  around  ui,  and  at  most, 
snake  art  a  delight.  This  much  is  certara,  and 
the  bold  Fata  Moi)gana  of  your  fancy  will  not 
r^ise  me  above  my  convictions." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  while  tn  deep  thought. 
Then  he  raised  his  head  with  an  enei^^etic  move- 
tnent. 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  Carrie."  he  said,  "  and  I 
cannot  think  how  you  came  by  such  melancholy 
imaginations.  Why  should  i  not  one  day  reach 
the  goal  to  which  my  inclination  so  strongly 
leadn  me,  and  after  which  my  whole  bemg 
longs  P " 

"  Because  this  goal  lies  out  of  our  spbere,  my 
poor  dear  brolher.  We  are  chained  to  the  prose 
part  of  life,  both  by  our  poverty  and  the  will  of 
ourelden.  Let  us  fulfil  the  task  whibh  is  ap- 
fKnotcd  us  by  a  good  FrtivideBce  witfaont  rebel- 
lious murmurings  ;  then  it  will  be  all  the  esaier, 
cand  the  reward  so  much  tiie  greftter." 

^"Vou  speak  like  one  «4M>fie  cooMnerce  ie  only, 
with  heaven."  be  ciied,  "«cconcliag  to  4hc^ 
-«iew8|  all  Jcinds  of  etftUy  puo  Alwt  Mfcn  lOs. 


'Steps  to  rtiae  'us  to-gMcter  hqipiiess.  Kxpn 
for  you  thftt  yvn'thw:  think  Mid  <M,  bat  ^  m 
expect  me  to  fblltnr.you  >ia  thts  high  -^gfat  Hv 
heart  loDgs  ior  a  ba^oetenitdiich  caobe  tfflanu 
by  earth— art  with  its  id«afe-**41ie4Rme-«Mahtt^ 
make  my  name  immortal,  love,ia  noble  ■  -  " 

"  I  know  irery  -weU,"  sfae  ictsinipted,  "thie 
yon  love  Bertha,  and  it  faasindt  esaiq>ed  ve,  Ait 
she  wishes  y^u  well,  bntyet—— " 

He  was  greatly  moved. 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  lowse  P  "  be  ^ 
passionately. 

"I  do  not  know,"  repfied  Caroline,  "tdl 
should  be  very  sorry— yes,  I  ^ould  ■coaridciu 
real  misfortune." 

"Amisfortune?  'Wlhat-do  yonnum?  1W 
is  my  greatest  wish— ^?  " 

"You  have  never  considered  howhopeless^m 
aSisotion  is,  dear  Panl  as  it  wvtAd  be  unpostibie 
for  yon  to  wish  that  BerUia  sbeuld  tetum  it  S 
you  tvoly  love  her,  you  cannot  desire  that  tut 
young,  happy  heart,  duKitd  depend  opoo  4 
dream,  that  will  never  become  a  raabty." 

"  And  why  not,  mxy  I  4isk  ?  Her  4ther  Vbt 
ne.    He  prefers  me  to  all  ny  scfaooUielleirs." 

"As  a  pupil,  very  probably.  But  as  be  Ik 
no  property  of  his  own^  ic  is  quite  certain  Out  be 
would  never  suffer  his  daugmer  to  engage  ter* 
self  to  a  poverty-stricken  young  wan,  «w  Im 
beudes,  no  prospects  in  life." 

"Do  not  teU  me  that,"  broke  in  pnlit- 
lutienUy,  "  I  cawiot  believe  tfcat  my  fsther<3 
be'SO  abswd  as  to  place  me  in  aa  oflke  t^i^ 
even  bis  own  wishes." 

"  It  is  very  mfortuoate  that  your  ^tm,  s*l 
those  «f  your  father,  so  tittle  accord.  Wkix 
desires  to  see  you  in  the  posithm  «f  a  lemed 
professor,  boaouriKl  and  admired,  and  ese  to 
^ich  be  thinks  you  might  soon  attain,  ^fMrpu- 
sionate  and  mregvlated  love  for  the  scidploi*»ut, 
which  is  rather  to  be  considered  an  aoMUeBcft 
than  a  {)rofession,  destroys  a31  tm  hopes,  tti 
renders  him  all  the  more  inclined  to  yind  to  tis 
wife's  representatioBs." 

"Ycm  are  ulking  just  IHce  an  old  taud,' 
replied  Paul  angrily.  "  I  ^11  do  w4ateTCr  V] 
father  wishes  of  coarse,  but  to  call  dtviac  lit  1 
pleasant  amusonent  tor  ridi  nen,  Ulce«  fobot! 
How  long  is  it  ^nce  you  became  «o  gaxt  tf^ 
ttresonei  my  demr  Caitdhie  ?  " 

She  did  not  imtoedtatdy  anwcr,  but  patb]^ 
work. 

"  I  think  it  is  time  fsr  «s  'to  go  'do«msl»n," 
she  said.  "  Father  most-soon  retom  homt,  id^ 
he  Hkes  to  find  us  raftdy  for  him.'" 

She  took  the  covering  from  her  sbovlden, 
spread  it  carefiilly  over  her  brother's  bed; 
ilhe  took  up  the  ba^M  irtth  her  work.  "cWM. 
dear  Paul."  she  said. 

But  suddenly  they  heard  n.  bddv,  tbe 

step-mother's  voice  rn  laud  tones  'ttf  anger,  ■» 
then  the  father's  voice  betrnm.  It!«ecned4*n 
lie  was  tffying  to  pacify  the  Uvdf,  bat  was  trwr- 
powered.  Then  she  mts.  hc«d  as  if  iliiwiilfcig 
herself  from  reproofo,  which  enfte  iMnr  mle* 
servid,'or  toe  wten.  M^aiislrito,  doois 
:Aimg  to«  and  the  voi«»  inesadlnasiradiaMNttB- 
Cttnlklbkloodittear  thaidoo*)MauiUiM^iuWU? 
Mb.;  itela«*ikmedj|iteiC6MiihfiM*. 
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anm  to  W  edBfciib?  thenwehrrii  tin 
btn;,  AMI  'HwBe.**  fae  •Midfjodnn;^.  "Itetas 
nit  ^  ^  powdor  M-Kpent." 

Thea  itepswetehcalU  nnmhig  >op  the  ttans, 
fhedocffiwaspuriied  >apea  andia  Jian^dme  'boy 
of  abaot  thirteen  nsked  In. 

"WhatBSTip,  £Mo9  Wfcit  fe  Ifce  matier?^' 
asked  the  pair. 

"  Wbt  is  the  nudtcr  }"  hettfiiM.  half  aagfbjr. 
lulf in  }«ke,  "why  the  flame  has  touched  the 
sprits.  Myinotherimist.haveikstatwirist;  she 
csme  bsck  from  ker  party -iQsudi  a  fearful  tem- 
PH.  First  Polly  was  Ecdded,  berause  all  her 
votfcwis-notpToperhrdone  ;  tiien  J  came  hone 
udws  received  with  a  box  en  -die  car  AwcsMse  I 
ymd  the  room  in  «y  tret  ahoea ;  then  she  on- 
nitBBMdy  misaed  theiAntioaBs  which  stands  on 
wcaanle.   And  then  Ae  rftonn  brobe  loose, 
father,  -n4io  tried  to  padfy  her,  was  -very 
Bununnng  off  as  I  have  done.   Now  -give  ne 
but,  and  I  will  put  it  in  its  ^noe;  perbaes 
t»««iU  restore  peace.- 
He  seized  the  bast  hastily. 
"Take care,  Otto/'  said  Carofine.  m  alarm. 
.  "  Gire  toe  the  bast,"  said  "  I  will  carry 

itiWo  myself." 

"On  ihe  contrary,"  persisted  Otto,  "ytm 
^iHDaiir  here  for  a  little  while,  lest  ibe  scene 
"fluid  be  repeated.    But,  Carrie,  tou  had  better 
«ffle  d«ni  and  make  tea." 
^^fhigtbis,  he  hurried  avKy  with  thealabaster 
PBtm  his  arms ;  but  as  in  boyish  fashion,  he 
"^^dom  the  stain,  he  «tssed  a  step,  amd 
™c*o  recover  bis  balance  f^l.  with  a  great 
aotD  the  nbole  Sight  of  ttmia.   There  he 
"^"wl  «tamied,  and  with  iblood  flcwii^  from 
^'VMBdonfais  head,  covered  with  theiriiite dost 
«  5*  shattered  -woit  wf  aot,  the  xcnaias  <rf 
scattered  around. 
AttiieiiMse  of  the  fall,  Paul  sprang  up  fu]|.<^ 
Jjjn.felbwed  by  the  trembiing  Caroline.  They 
nothing  but  raise  up  the  boy.  Paul 
in  his  ,arms,  arid  carried  him  into  the 
^2'J*''Pit  a  thought  of  the  anger  of  his  step- 
~^v,uid  the  reception  he  might  receive,  and 
in  point  of  fact,  exceeded  the  moat  lively 
"PWations. 

^'njing  upon  him  like  a  fury,  the  step-mother 
natdted  the  boy  from  his  arms.  If  looks  could 
*"^Pow  Paul  would  have  bem  at  this  moment 
"Ijoottd  with  the  dead. 

b  u*^^^'"  ^  cried,  "wra  Shall  pay  dearly 
■■WIS  wounds  aodalaofor  ^e  work  wtech  you 
w«  deitroyed.  you  thief." 

turned  from  him  conteanptuously,  -aad 
r™«  carried  the  boy  iato  the  next  room ; 
^  *^iil,  who  had  stood  for  a  rooBseBt  petdfied. 
^J^f*^  to  the  utmost  by  the  last  sAiameful 
^7??^on,  and  stood  before  her  in  the  way. 
_  t/**  ^ack  what  you  say!"  he  exclaimed  in 
r»2We»i)ice,  as  he  raised -his  hand,  "orlvball 
^l^^ym  me  my  father's  irifc." 
^^jj^gcryed  to  ^im  with  a  load  ay  and 

^^j^^^  fomS,  faiMber/'  abe  begged  in  ia 

»k  flam,  Iw'beorimr  iiklte.a»a«h«8 
mtovanvalnreiMbs.   His  iiister^it- 
*^nofnfing  5VMas.  amkcd  dM  Us.ariU. 


1o^,  mid  ^caAfed'hM  htid,  vdiidhluld  stifak  Upon 
her  shoulder,  caressingly  tP  her. 

The  atep-mother  looked  at  them  scornfully. 
With  her  -Idft  -htud  «ha  'heia  ■'ber  haakercfakf 
prcasadatfainitteriaoa'vmaDd;  iby  this  time  he 
he  hada  iklle  i)e«ov«Bad,iand'Wi(ib  the  ether  free 
for  dtetotdcal  awnrment,  ^^e-^repped  <apto  faer 
iiusb«d,>nho  was  fitting  in  his  arm-chair  wnd 
loelring  tttmblii^  at^the  distsrbance'be  was^un- 
able  to  control. 

"  You  have  your  dhoice,  lUAnMson,"  she  eaid 
with  tragic  paUws,  "either  tfate  tnwn,"  send  sAie 
etretdhed  out  her  hand  to  Paal,  "leaves  tMs 
house  to-morrow,  or  yoa-scbne'Wid  -tay  aon  to- 
day for  the  last  time.'' 

"  Adelaide  I  "  he  cried. 

Bat  she  did  aot  hear  him.  Ithedoorhad  dosed 
behiad  her-and  Otto.  He  dlaaped  ihia^  bands  In 
despair." 

Then  Paal  vaiaed  himself  with  sodden  deciaioin. 

"Father."  he  said  with  tmubUng  lips,  'bittiin 
a  firm  voice, this  mast  have  an  end.  It  shall 
not  be  said  of  me,  that  I  ^destroy  the  peace  of 
your*  house.  Tell  your  «dfe  that  I  accept  the 
rsstnadon  in  Mr..  Manver's  iionse  and  will  «iiter 
upon  it  to-nonow." 

"Will  you?"  cried  the  poor  i^rofesMr. 
"  Will  you,  for  your  father'^s  sake  do  this  ?  God 
Uess  you,  my  dear  boy  I  " 

He  embraced  and  kiessd  bim.  Paul  Buffered 
the  caress  without  returning  it.  Carobne  had 
sUpped  oat  of 'ttie  room. 

"  You  have  xemoveda  wei]^  froaa  'my  heart," 
coiitimaed  hfs  father  tenOmy,  '*thau^  I  had 
cherished  iax  diffemt  hopes  for  year  ftilaie  and 
■much  better  ones'  *' 

"Andl  also  hoped  for  better  things,"  said  the 
young  -maa,  "  1  dreamed  a  golden  dream ;  it  has 
departed.  The  broken  Antiooas  is  4  symbol  :of 
my  future. ' ' 

"  No,  00,"  said  the  professor  consoKngty,  "do 
not  take  the  matter  so  tragically.  You  will  do 
very  «e11  in  the  office.  I  was  not  favourable  to  it 
at  first,  but  you  know  your  mother  is  rauther  ob- 
stinate, and  what  she  takes  into  her  head,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  oppose.  It  would  have  been  a  terrible 
thing  if  had  carried  the  threat  into  execution, 
and  had  left  me.  I  cannot  do  <«lrii«ut  her  and 
the  little  one.*' 

**You  need  tiave  no  fsar  Of  that,  aay  dear 
father,"  replied  the  young  man  bitterly.  "  Good 
niglkt,"  he  added  quickly,  as  he  offered  his 
father  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  grnng,"  asked  his  father vtnprised. 
"  But,  yes  it  is  better  tint  you  shonid  not  meet 
again  this  evening.  Caroline  will  gladly  reasain 
with  you  upbtairs.    Good  wght,  -my  dear  Paul.'* 

They'  shook  bands.  The  professor  yiedded 
obedience  to  the  powerful  ruler  of  hansdlf  and  his 
house.  Paul  went  upstairs  to  his  sister's  room, 
which  was  next  Us  own.  Usenet  she  wsb  waiting 
for  him  by  a  smokiog  tvrf  fire,  the  on^  means 
for  waimieg  thesaselm  whkfa  ma  alSorded 
tbem. 

Tfacysat4fl«ther  tiH-te:  iiato  the  night,  land 
Cas^e  used  lall  her  aAflnettce  to  >raatrain  the 
impatient  outbreak  '6f  hbr  bsodisr^  tsoncpsr  oret 
the  dasltnclBOB.of  hioFdsMtst  h<yes. 
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THE  LATE  PADRE  PENDOLA. 


1 RO  M  the  Italian '  *  Faese"  the  following 
notice  of  one  of  the  greatest  workers 
in  the  sphere  of  active  charity  in 
Italy,  Padre  Pendola,  who  may  be 
described  as  the  apostle  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who  died  recently  at  Siena,  is 
given  by  the  "  Tablet" : 

Padre  Peodola  da  San  Celestino,  Clerk  Regular 
of  the  Rous  Schools,  ex-Provinciate  director  of 
the  Royal  Sienese  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes— 
which  he  had  himself  founded — Emeritus  profutsor 
in  the  Royal  University  of  Siena,  member  of 
many  learned  societies.  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Ment  of  San  Guiseppe,  and  Commendat(n«  of 
San  Maurizio,  was  bom  in  Genoa,  on  the  23rd  of 
Tune,  1800,  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  1816, 
became  a  Religious.  He  studied  astronomy  in 
Florence  with  the  celebrated  Padre  Giovanni 
Inghirami,  and  under  that  great  master  acquired 
a  nigh  degree  of  proficiency  in  mathematical 
studies.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  to*  teach 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  famous 
CoUegio  Tolomeiat  Siena,  where  his  fine  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  aoon  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  the  affection  of  alU  In  1835  he  succeeded 
Bertali  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Siena,  and  his  promotion  met  with 
general  approval.  It  was  he  that  fireed  that 
study  from  the  vulgarity  and  the  meanness  of 
French  "sensism"  and  materialism,  and  he 
established  a  wholly  spiritual  mode  of  teaching, 
the  good  results  ot  which  are  still  felt.  Padre 
Pendola  held  the  chairs  of  theoretical  and  moral 
philosophy  and  of  the  principles  of  law  succes- 
sively, and  when  he  retired  was  teaching  the 
last*named  science.  At  first  his  lessons  were 
moulded  to  a  great  extent  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  Fatteti  and  Gerdil,  but  afterwards, 
though  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  Gioberti's 
system,  he  decided  in  favour  of  that  of  Antonio 
Kosmini,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
end,  as  he  had  been  his  friend  in  life. 

In  1828  he  founded  an  institute  ibr  poor  deaf 
mutes,  to  which  he  devoted  idl  his  own  means, 
and  for  which,  when  his  own  means  failed,  he 
provided  from  public  charity.  That  he  might 
gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  the 
oeaf  and  dumb,  and  so  be  more  useful  to  them, 
he  went,  in  1825.  to  Genoa,  to  the  Scolopian 
Father  Giovanni  Battista  Assarotti,  the  I'Ep^e 
of  Italy,  and  the  first  who  opened  schools  for 
deaf  routes  in  that  country.  Padre  Pendola  re- 
mained in  Genoa  about  a  year,  and  on  returning 
to  Siena  put  to  ^ood  use  Uie  knowledge  he 
had  gained  under  his  great  master.  He  bought 
a  suitable  house  for  his  deaf  mutes,  and  through 
the  esteem  felt  for  him  at  the  Tuscan  court,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  amalramation  with 
his  own  institute  at  wna  of  a  similar  Govern- 
ment establishment  at  Pisa.  Wishing  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  welfare  of  his  poor  little 
children,  he  introduced  those  admirable  daughters 
of  S.  \^ncent,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  into  Tus- 
cany, and  such  was  his  infiuence  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  in  his  institute,  although 
in  the  p<riiticaj  troubles  of  1848  all  others  of  the 


Order  were  dismissed.   In  1845  he  was  son 
m<med  to  Rome  by  Pope  Grewy  XVI.  to  tate 
charge  of  the  institute  tor  deafmutes  wludi  bad 
been  endowed  by  the  Papal  munificence.  Cm- 
dinad  Lambruschini  wished  to  retain  him  b 
Rome,  but  though  ready  to  obey  if  that  were  Ai 
Pope's  wish.  Father  Pendola  preferred  to  n 
Siena  to  the  children  of  his  predilectkm.  1b 
1871,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  now  advasoa 
in  years,  and  bad  oeen  accustomed  to  tte  * 
methods,  he  willingly  accepted  the  new  ^r>*<** 
articulate  speech  as  a  means  of  inytrnctioa ;  mi 
in  fact  became  a  warm  patron  of  it. 
private  conference  of  the  principal  masteiM 
teachers  of  deaS  mutes  in  luly,  which  watHi 
in  Siena,  he  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  quo* 
periodical  for  deaf  mutes,  which  affcnms 
existed  under  the  title  of  "  L'EducaiioM  « 
Sordi'Muti  in  Italia,"  and  was  highly  thoo^» 
both  in  Italy  and  in  foreign  countries,  i>od  N 
also  laid  down  the  bases  of  the  couKress  «■ 
Italian  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  which  was  g 
in  Siena,  in  1873,  with  the  support  of  the  iDai> 
pality  of  that  city.   The  ideas  of  the  Siens  C* 
gress  afterwards  received  the  full  sanction  <tf  w 
International  Congress  held  in  Milan  in  1880, ■ 
which  Padre  Pendola  was  unanimously  cbw* 
honorary  president.  He  last  year  poWishwJ 
Siena  a  i^ecial  course  of  instruction  fcg,*f 
mutes.   In  the  interest  of  deaf  and 
children,  and  in  order  that  the  new  metbtdi" 
teaching  them,  of  which  he  was  so  ardent 
porter,  might  be  retained  and  further  ^n*'^ 
he  sought  and  obtained  from  Govemawot 
lessons  should  be  given  to  masters  in  the  Sieia 
University  to  quahfy  them  for  this  braiici« 
struclion.    He  also  induced  the  GorenfflKnt  to 
bring  forward  a  law  rendering  the  teaching  « 
deaf  mutes  obligatory  throughout  the  ^ 
Italy,  and  he  was  himself  appointed  P^^*^, 
the  commission  intrusted  with  the  task  of  ooi- 
ing  the  bill.   Afterwards,  as  the  premisesettc- 
pied  by  his  poor  children  were  not  altw*"" 
suitable  for  sanitary  reasons,  with  a  view 
the  further  development  of  his  institution  asdv- 
requirements  oi  the  new  law,  he  exerted  tuosf^ 
to  obtain  funds  from  the  Government,  from  ^ 
provinces,  and  from  all  other  sources,  for  u^. 
erection  of  other  buildings.  The  completion/- 
his  work  he  has  not  lived  to  see.   But  he  p 
made  all  preparations,  and  only  recently  iM<i^ 
was  received  in  Siena  that  the  Ministt)  ^ 
Education  had  granted  the  petitttm  be  fi^ 
written  on  his  death-bed  for  an  additiwal «»" 
sidy  of  3.000  lire.  . 

Until  184a  Father  Pendola  wasrectorofthett** 
bratid  Collegio  Tolomei.  which  wasverywcc**" 
ful  under  his  rule.  In  its  administratioo.  ho"' 
ever,  he  had  to  face  very  serious  oimosition,«"| 
though  he  was  vit:torious  under  the  Grand 
Government,  the  enemies  of  the  orilege  in^ 
ancient  form  did  not  give  up  th^  cause  as  »»• 
They  aimed  at  the  laiciuzation  of  the  schod  an^ 
1859,  and  the  good  Father  was  forced  to  see  w 
celebrated  institute  closed— perbaps  loc  e«r.  o» 
was  not  merely  a  professor  m  the  oniveint^*  I" 
he  was  also,  in  the  last  yearsof  his  active  uniters^: 
life,  rectw.  He  was  the  author  of  a  couiw* 
moral  philoaonr  concerning  which  Roamu^t^ 
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nna  letter  of  comnwndation.  Father  Pendola 
H  my  pioas,  and  had  a  tpecial  devotion  to  our 
adjr,  in  whose  honour  hp  puolished  several  works 
WDj;  these  are  a  "  Month  of  Mary,"  which  has 
one  thraagh  sixteen  editions,  and  a  little  work 
lUed  the  "Ave  Maria,"  or  the  salutations  of 
ioeteen  centuries  to  the  Blessed.  Virgin,  the  first 
opyoiiAich  was  brought  to  him  on  his  death* 
Kd.  The  Holy  Father  twice  sent  his  blessing  to 
he  dying  priest,  who  also  had  the  consolation  of 
eceirin^  ill  the  rites  of  the  Church.  And  at 
lisfuoeral,  which  took  place  at  Siena  on  the  16th 
/Ust  mooth,  the  whole  city  showed  its  reverence 
xhtinemoiy.  the  municipality  and  other  public 
4die(ttteDding  his  obsequies  officially.  R.I.P. 


SELF  DENIAL. 


nn|T  costs  something,  now  and  then,  to  be 
■Jn  courteous.    Yet  a  gentleman  will  not 
hesitate  to  pay  the  price.  Several 
years  ago,  three  young  men,  just 
etomed  Iroin  college,  went  on  a  hunting  tour, 
Kkiog  sport  and  health.  One  day  they  stopped 
t  a  farmer's  bouse  to  take  dinner.    They  were 
o^aUy  welcomed  by  the  good  man  and  his 
[>R,  vbose  table  was  bountifully  spread.  At 
be  dose  of  the  meal  a  basket  of  apples  and 
■wts  was  placed  on  the  table. 
"Mr.  Ames,  will  yon  take  apples  or  p'ars?" 
■«ed  the  fanner's  wife  addressing  one  of  the 
fOTOgmen. 

ywmg  man  was  perplexed.    He  wanted 
P«n-  "But,"  he  said  to  hin^elf,  "if  I  say 
I  night  morti^  my  hostess  Iw  seeming  to 
if*^  bet  pronunciation.   Should  I  say  vzn 
w  bop  would  laugh," 
"Aa  apple,  if  yon  ^ease,"  he  answered, 
''jrin^  himself  that  he  might  be  courteous. 
A  ttmilar  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Cbilds, 
concluded  to  deny  his  appetite  for  the 
«e  of  courtesy,  and  take  an  apple.  Mr. 
imitb,  the  third  student,  had  made  up  his  mind 
"at  oe  would  take  a  pear.    When  the 
r*"'  "Mr.  Smith,  will  you  take  appl 

he  answered   as  courteously 
Mressing  a  duchess : 

Think  you,  madam,  I'll  Uke  p'ars." 
^wo  beiutiful  pears  were  passed  to  him,  some- 
1^  to  the  chagrin  of  his  companions,  who  ate 
^wirelished  apples  in  silence.  As  they  were 
^gthe  house  the  kind-hearted  matron  gave 
°Ames  and  Childa  several  apples,  bat  to  Smith 
or  four  pears.  The  young  men  hastened 
>  m  out  of  sight  that  they  might  divide  the 
P^i  and  enjoy  a  laugh  over  the  self-denial 


lady 
es  or 
as  if 


'J"  Mortesy  caused  them. 

Bow."  said  Ames.  "  I 
«a  the  old  ladv  for  a  baak 


wouldn't  have  mor- 
„      old  lady  for  a  baaketfal  of  pears." 

Nor  I  have  said  •  pears,' "  remarked  Smith. 
'Deresatime  and  place  for  everything;  but 
«  ainner-uble  is  not  the  place  to  correct  your 
»  Dronunciation." 


Humility  and  mortification  should  always  go 
««her.  Th^are  Uke  two  sisters  who  caoaot 
-  «pitated. 


THE  FISHERWIFE'S  DAUGHTER; 

OR» 

THE  FLOW5R  OF  THE  FLOCK. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

bNG  did  Katherine  sit  upon  the  bench 
I  in  the  boat,  by  no  means  in  the  best 
of  humours,  and  the  longer  she 
waited  the  worse  did  her  humour 
I  become.  She  had  no  peace.  She 
must  find  ont  the  secret;  she  must  know  what 
was  going  on  behind  her  back.  It  muld  break 
her  heart  to  sit  there  any  longer  in  this  insuffer^ 
able  uncertainty.  Flushed  by  anger  and  vexa- 
tion, she  left  the  boat,  and  believing  this  to  be 
the  way  by  which  to  discover  the  truth,  she 
turned  her  steps  towards  the  house  in  which  Ber- 
tina's  uncle  was  living. 

She  went  lightly  up  the  steps,  and  as  she  heard 
well-known  voices  in  the  room,  she  bent  down 
without  ceremony  to  the  key-hole.  There  they 
were  all,  and  she  saw  in  their  joyful  faces  the  ex- 
pression of  their  happiness.  She  now  coutd  sur- 
mise what  it  was  all  about,  but  she  wanted  to 
hear  more,  and  so  placed  her  ear  to  the  aperture 
she  had  looked  through.  Not  a  word  of  what 
passed  within  escaped  her,  and  she  felt  some- 
thing like  jealousy  at  the  thought  that  the  girl 
she  liad  always  considered  her  younger  sister, 
and  who  had  herself  always  acted  as  such,  should 
be  married  before  her.  It  was  unheard  of  I 
incredible  I  she  could  not  suffer  it  I  But.  listen  I 
Her  pulse  beat  faster  as  Mr.  Gunther  in  the 
course  of  his  conversation  with  her  mother  filled 
her  with  pleasure,  by  declaring  that  he  would  do 
something  to  the  advantage  of  both  her  other 
children. 

"And  when  your  other  daughter,  that  pretty 
dark  girl,"  she  distinctly  hearahim  say,  "  shaU 
be  in  the  same  position  as  these  two,  and  has 
found  a  husband  who  will  make  her  happy,  then, 
my  good  woman,  come  confidently  to  me ;  she 
snaU  not  be  neglected.'* 

The  door  flew  open. 

"  Mr.  Uncle,  I  am  in  the  same  jKMitton  asther 
are  now."  cried  a  giri's  clear  vmce,  and  as  If 
blown  into  the  room  by  the  wind,  Katherine 
was  sittinff  on  the  sofa  by  the  astonished  Mr. 
Gunther,  holding  one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 

They  all  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise.  No 
one  knew  of  the  engagement  with  Sebald,  ex- 
cepting the  absent  LisMth  ;  but  they  could  not 
doubt  the  assurance  of  the  resolute  fishergiri, 
when  in  the  gladness  of  heart  she  declared  so 
confidently  that  she  had  found  the  man  who 
would  make  her  life  happy,  ahe  lookedftUl  at  tlw 
generous  Gunther,  as  she  said : 

"You  must  know  that  he  is  the  boldest  and 
the  handsomest  hunter  in  the  canton  of  Ober- 
Und." 

The  uncle  shook  with  laughter,  before,  with 
comic  gravity,  he  could  give  her  the  assurance 
that  he  could  not  doubt  it  upon  her  word. 

**  It  is  quite  true/'  she  said  as  ^e  shook  him 
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wamly  hy  the  haod^  "bnt  the.  whole  case  is 
this,"  she  continued,  for  abe  felt  that  she  could 
not  witboldfrom  him.  the  knowledge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with-  her  engagement. 
"  His  father,  the  forester,,  is  a  little  ob:>tinate  ;  he 
has  a  hard  head  and  will  not^  let  his  sod  marry 
because  he  is  too  young  ;  but  if  a-eentleman  like 
you,  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world  and 
has  come  from-sofar^  wereto  place  the  matter 
before  him  in  a  plain  manner,  he  would  aee  that 
Sebald  grows  older  every  day,  and  that-  we  can- 
not wait  any  longer.  If  only  my  mother  conaeitta 
he-will  easily  be  brought  not  any  longer  to  offer 
oppoution." 

"'  Leave  it  to  me,  my  child.  The  man  will  soon 
be  brought  over,"'  said  Mr.  Ounther-seothtagly. 
*•  Be  comforted." 

**  Ah,  now  I  am  quite  happy,"  she  said,  her 
face  full  of  laughing  dimples.  Then  springing 
up  she  made  her  curtesy,  and  as  she  went  out, 
half  turning  to  the  others  she  called  out :  "  Welt, 
if -yon  are  thinking  of  returning- home,  I  will 
go  and  get  the  boat  ready."  And  she  was 
gone. 

"  What  a  bold  girl  I  "  said  the  oid  woman  by 
way  of  expressing  her  astonishment. 

Mr.  Gunther,  however,  was  so  amused  by  the 
drollery  of  the -case,  that  he  could  not  recover  his 
gravity,  but  laughed  on. 

"  No  one  is  more  happy  than  I  am,  that  my 
uncle  should  hel^  her,"  whispered  Berttna  to 
Englehard.  "Itw  she  ^o  hberated  me  from 
Sebald." 

"And  not  I?"  asked  Eoglehard'inalowvoice. 
"  She  was  stire  of  our  consent." 

"  I  am  delighted  with  that  little  girl's  natural 
way,"  said  Mr.  Gunther;  "she  does  not  fetter 
herself." 

"No/'  returned the-old  woman  with  a  smile, 

she  goes  straight  forward  to  her  object." 

"  Yes ;  no  half  measores  with  her,  and  she  has 
ver^  SM>d  taste.  She  has  made  a  very  good 
choice  in  the  active,  clever,  assistant  forester, 
whom  I  have  several  times  seen  when  I  have  been 
hunting  with  the  count." 

"Yes,  thatis  he,"  nodded  the- matron,  "and 
the  old  forester  with  the  long  grey  beard  is  his 
father.  They  are  both  very  good,  and  they  are 
pretty  well  off." 

"On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  young  man 
wiU  have  the  appointmeat,"  observed  Hnglehard, 
"but  that  may  not  be  for  a  long  time,  the  old 
man  is  still  very  vigorous:' ' 

"You  may  feel  sure-I  shall  soon  make  it  all 
straight  with  the  tough  old  fellow.  He  mustfind 
a  place  in  his  nest  for  our  dark  eyed  damsel, 
without  bemg  obliged  to  forsakie  it  himself.  I 
would  venture  something  young  people,  that 
we  shall  have  a  double  wedding-  next  S[»ing'." 

"You  are  talking  about  future  nnuriag^s," 
said  the  old  woman,  who  had  hardfy  'recovered 
from  her  surprise;  "but  there  is  one  veiy  near 
which  interests  the  whole  canton." 

*'You  mean  Lois,"  remarked  Englehard. 

"That  honest  fellow,"  asked  Mr.  Gunther  with 
a  smite,,  "who  brought  me  to  yon,  has  be(?n  the 
means  of  my  being  able  to  awertain  tthe  fsUe  of 
my  poor  brother." 

"Vesr  Mr.  Gunther  "  .   -  * 


"^op,"'  intemipCed  the  person  thus  addressed 
"  you  must  call-  nw-unolej  mt  pnt  aside  aU  stil 

new;*' 

"  Yes,  dear  unde/'  said  the  young  man,  wd 
pleased  with  Uiis  permission,  "  did  you  not  seei 
man  on  horseback,  handsomely  wessed,  pn 
through' the-vallai^  yesterday?"  J 

"  Yesi  X  did ;  the  horse  wore  coloured  bow$.*1 

"  Tl^t  man  was  carrying  invitations  to  m 
wedding,"  stud  Bertina  taking  up  the  word 
"  He  came  first  to  us,  we  all  came  out  from  till 
house,  and  he  made  his  horse  curvet  before  14 
and  made  a  long  and  droll  speech.  The  endt^ 
it  was,  that  he  gave  us  a  formal  invitation  ti 
the  marriage  of  the  new  landlord  of  the  Koctn 
Alois  Fiokler.  And  we  are  eveijr  one  of  n 
going  ;  and  you  must  go  with  us,  Uttle  uncle, 
she  added  playfully.  \ 

"  He  deserves  that  you  should  do  him  thi 
honour,"  added  the  matron;  "he  isagoodmai 
He  has  honoured  his  father  and  his  mother,  u 
must  do  well  on  the  earth." 

"  His  filial  devotion-  has  been  tried  like  goli 
in  the>  file/'  observed  Robert  Gunther,  wiui 
full  heart.  "  I  shall  not  neglect  the  oppoctnoil 
for.  showing:  my  appreciation,  of  it  on  his  weddk 
day.  And  now,  fin^duuid,  you  must  come  nil 
me  to  Taunecfc,  as  you  undmtand  the  buuna 
I  go  about." 

The  young  man-lialened. 

"  There-is  a  amalLestaite,  irbich  can  be  hanl 
a  mile  distant  from  hence,  i^ced  to  me  I 
purchase." 

"A  very  valuable  property/*  said  En^efaani 

"  I  could  not  decide  upon  the  purduse 
because  I  understand  nothing  of  such  nutters, 
but  now  the  case  is  altered,"  be  said  saiiliDgn 
"  for  1  have  a  clever  land  stcumd  at  ay  coofc 
mand." 

"  Woods,  meadows  and  buildings,  are  a&  i 
good  order,"  obaerved  Eogldiard. 

"That  suits  me.  exactly,"  replied  the  undj 
"and  by  next  ^ster  eveiything:  will  be  xdm 
ready  fbr  our  reception,  the  necessary  work  havte 
been,  got  through  during  the  winter.  And  tli 
old  forester's  house  in  the-  pine  wood  up  then 
must  be  repaired  land  ornamented  inside  andoa 
80  that  as  long  as  the  old  man  continues  businci 
in  the  forest,  and  cherishes  the  damsel  he  adod 
to  his  nest,  there,  as  well  as  here,  a  hag 
home  may  be  prepared  for  the  bridal  pair."  < 

"  And  all  I  love  will  be  happily  provided  fori 
cried  the  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  raodtd 
pride.  "Ohh  if  my  husband  had  lived  to  « 
tilis! " 

"  Now,  Bertina,  how  would  you  and  this  ycm 
man  like  to  live  at  Tauneck  as  your  uncle's  co> 
paoions." 

"  Yout  gtnod'  Unctai  .Ves*  a  thonsaod  tin 
yes! "  said  Bertiaa;  withi  a  face  full  of 
'pioesR>. 

■  THE-  END.  ■ 


•  ' — '  ' 

NOSOLOGY. 
This  Nose  that  rises  high' and  bold— 
^    Oh  !  deem  it  not  of  Roman  mould ! 
'Tis  pure' Venetian,  without  disguise — 
.  For  its  bridge,  as  we  see,  is  a  bridge  of  ss'se^ 
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iAX££i  eaters: 


N  a  very  old  book.  Doctor  Milleami's 
'  "Curiosities    of    Medital  Expe- 
rience,"   we   fibd    the  foltowng 
account  of  some  vontcious  ealers : 
Homophagous  and  polyphagous 
.tions  ^ivcn  to  certain  individuals  of  a 
tfipTO appetite,  that  enables  them  to  devour 
aatfind  various  other  substances,  which, 
iouably,  would  destroy  any  person 
1  an  omniverous  digestion.  Various 
vcieot  stories  related  of  such  voracious 
Ovid  describes  one.  Erisichtlion,  who, 
nt  for  catting*  down  the  groves  of 
possibly  te  obtain  fuel  to  cook  his 
as  seoteBced'!  t»' pe^tual  hunger,  and 
"  '  his  )?llittOfioii»Cftner  by  eating  up  liis 
.  The  Thasian  Theag'enes  thought 
fli  an  ox  for  his  dinner ;  and  the  famed 
albUtCi  Milo,  knocked  down  bullocks 
br  1^  daily  meals,  which  usually 
trcnty  minea  of  meat  and  the  same 
Vopiscus  relates  that  a  man 
before  the  Kmperor  Maximilian  who 
a  whole  calf,  and  was  proceeding  to 
a  sheep  had  he  not  been  prevented.  To 
I,  in  lodia,  some  voracious  mountebanks 
»6lfasheep  as  an  exhibition.    Dr.  Boeh- 
i(Nu;g',  witnessed  the  pcrformanre 
polyphagous  individuals,  who 
bis  repast  by  eating  a  raw  sheep,  a 
- .  jUidby  the  my  ol  dessert  swallowed 
^l^oC  pcu90«ri,4i»iDea.  and  all.  On 
wfctfire  oeeaaiM.be  ate  two  bnshels  of 
Aui^  several  earthem  vases  and  chips 
JJ*"!**.    This  meal  was  followed  up  by 
•■■fTpiaeBof  glass  and  pebbles,  a  shepherd's 
i  'Wtnts,  various  birds  with  their  feathers, 
I  ^  is  iocredible  number  of  caterpillars,  'i'o 
i'^l^  tis  dinner,  he  swallowed  a  pewter  ink- 
I  Jr'?*''^  its  pens,  a  penknife,  and  a  sandbox. 
■  ""^tliis  (iei^lulition  he  seemed  to  relish  his 
■•«.  («  was  gent-rally  under  the  influence  of 
■''MSof  brandy.    Ilis  form  was  athletic,  arid 
^carry  four  heavy  men  cn  his  shoulders 
t^gpei  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventv- 
^liied.  in  a: most  emaciated  state,  and, 
iuiSfpiwdr  tootUess.    Helwig  knew 
■|nwiiQ.wa»iD'.thQhabitof  eating,  eighty 
"'diffevat. articlcM  oiibod daily. >  Real 
*nt»iui,aB  omnhrdtana^gluttDn  who,  in 
~)ce  of  any-siblwtary  aUmeat,  satis6ed  his 
Mtli,any,otlM>' -substance,  and  was  once 
« »hen  hungiy  t« ,  oat  ttbe<  contents  of  a 
charcoal,  and  Ihetk  to  smJIow  the  bag 
jwsate  their  digestion. 

*.of  the  attendants  on  the  menagerie  of  the 
■«£ai  Gardens,  wjio  bore  the  euphonious 
^«  Bijou,  used  to  devour  all  tiiu  oll.il  of 
Jfieatie  of  Comparaiive  Anatomy,  and  ate  a 
Jwa  ia  one  day.  He  was  active,  and  lived 
*:'«aof  S)»hr.  A  cannibal  once  desolated 
I victims  to  his 
J*«nbe  devoured  them.  On  the  opening 
jecwpM  of  acQiiViblln  IheigiOtejwrof  Bk-esC 
^r^ioina^o  ^,^|»ma^  afaowfttsbihan. 


aocoaat*  apoeafc  nosb  eiag^mted;  perhap* 
fabulons,  haa  not  many  physicians  in  Rome, 
knotm  the  celebrated  Jarrare.  The  htstoiy  oF 
this  moDster  is  as  cunous  as  his  habits  were- 
dini^ting.  He  commenced  his  career  in 
hf^  in  the  capacity  of  clown  to  an  itinerant 
quack,  and  used*  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
populace  by  his  singular  powers  of  deglutition, 
swallowing  with  the  utmost  ease  corks,  pebbles, 
and  basketsful  of  apples,  fiowever,  these  expe- 
riments were  frequently  followed  by  severe  pain 
and  accidents,  which  once  obliged  him  to  seek 
assistance  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Paris.  His  suf* 
ferings  did  not  deter  him  from  similar  experi- 
ments, and  he  once  tried  to  exhibit  his  wonderhil 
faculties  by  swallowing  the  watch,  chain  and 
seals  of  Mr.  Gicaud,  then  hoase'surgeon  of  the- 
establishment.  In  this  respect  he  was  foiled^ 
having  been  told  that  he  would  be  ripped  up  t» 
recover  the  property.  In  the  revolutionary  war, 
Jarrare  joined  Uie  army,  but  was  soon  eihausted 
on  the  spare  diet  to  which  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  submit.  In  the  hospital  o£  SuItzeOr 
although  put  upon  four  full  rations,  he  was 
obliged  to  wancter  about  the  establishment  to 
feed  upon  any  substance  he  could  find,  however 
revolting,  to  subdue  his  voracious  hunger.  These 
singular  powers  induced  several  physicians  to 
ascertain  how  far  these  omnivorous  inclinations- 
could  carry  him  in  his  unnatural  cravings.  Id. 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Sorentz  he  devoured  a  live 
cat,  commeooing  by  tearing  open  its  stomach 
and  sucking  the  animal's  mood  with  delight. 
What  ms  more  singular,  after  this  horrible  feat, 
like  other  carnivorous  brutes  he  rejected  the  fur 
and  skin.  Snakes  were  to  him  a  delicious  roeaU 
and  he  swallowed  them  alive  and  whole,  after 
grinding  their  heads  between  his  teeth.  One  of 
the  surgeons,  Mr.  Couryille,  gave  him  a  wooden 
lancet-case  to  swallow,  in  which  had  been  folded 
a  written  paper.  This  case  was  rejected  un- 
digested, and  the  paper  being  found  intact :  it 
became  a  question  -whether  he  might  not  be 
employed  to  convey  secret  correspondence ;  butv 
having  been  taken  up  at  the  Prussian  outposts 
as  a  spy,  being  disguised  as  a  peasant,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  language,  he  received  a 
severe  bastinado,  which  effectually  cured  him  of 
an  appetite  for  secret  service,  and  on  his  return 
he  had  recourse  to  the  safer  means  of  obtaining- 
food  in  kitchens,  slaughter-houses^  and  dung- 
hills. At  last,  a  child  of  fourteen  months  old 
having  disappeared  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, he  was  driven  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
lost  sight  of  for  four  years,  when  he  applied  for 
admission  into  the  hospital  of  Versailles,  in  a 
state  of  complete'  exhaustion,  labouring  under  a 
virulent  diarrhoea,  which  terminated  his  hateful 
existence  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was  of 
middle  size,  pale,  thin,  and  weak ;  his  counte- 
nance was  by  no  means  ferocious,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  displayed  much  timidity;  hts  fair 
hair  was  remarkably  fine  and  soft;  his  mouth  was 
very  large,  and  one  could  scarcely  say  that  he 
had  any  lips.;  all  his  teeth  were  sound,  but  their 
enamel  was  speckled ;  his  skin  was  always  hot,, 
in  a  si^ate  of  perspiration,  and  exhaling  a  constant 
ofibnsire  vapour.  When  fiastin^  the  mteguments 
of  his  abdomen  were  so  flaccid  that  he  could- 
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nearly  wrap  them  rouDd  him.  After  hii  meals 
the  exhalation  from  his  sur&ce  was  increased ; 
his  ^es  and  cheeks  became  turgid  with  blood, 
and  dropping  into  a  state  of  drowsiness  he  used 
to  seek  some  obscure  comer  where  he  might 
quietly  lie  down  and  digest.  After  his  death  all 
the  abdominal  viscera  were  found  in  a  state  of 
ulceration. 

Instances  ate  recorded  where  a  similar  facility  to 
swallow  fluids  have  been  observed.  At  Strasburg 
was  exhibited  the  stomach  of  a  hussar  who  could 
drink  sixty  <}uarts  of  wine  in  an  hour.  Pliny 
mentions  a  Milanese,  named  Norvellus  Torquatus. 
who,  in  the  presence  of  Tiberius,  drank  three 
congu  of  wine.  Seneca  and  Tacitus  knew  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Piso  who  could  drink  inces* 
santly  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  Rhodi- 
(rinus  mentions  a  capacious  monster  called  the 
Funnel  down  whose  throat  an  amfhara  of  liquor 
contd  be  pouried  without  interruption. 


PROTESTANT  TESTIMONY. 


AGE  OF  ANIMALS. 


[T  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  an 
animal's  life  is  generally  seven  or  eight 
times  lon^r  than  the  period  it  takes  to 

 arrive  at  its  full  growth,  a  rule  that 

applies  moderately  well  to  domestic  animals,  such 
as  dogs,  faorsM,  sheep,  oxen,  and  even  elephants 
and  camels,  but  is  not  applicable  to  man,  or  to 
the  majority  of  quadrupeds,  fishes,  birds,  or 
reptiles.  The  age  of  the  norse  may  be  calculated 
by  an  examination  of  the  incisive  teeth  or  nippers ; 
but  at  ten  years  old  these  marks  are  lost,  and  no 
accurate  calculation  can  be  arrived  at.  Deer 
shed  their  horns  every  year,  and  in  the  males  of 
some  species,  each  year  adds  a  branch  to  the 
horns,  until  a  certain  size  is  attained.  In  sheep, 
oxen,  antelopes,  and  goats,  a  ring  is  annually 
added  to  the  base  of  the  horn  up  to  a  certain  age. 
There  are  no  certain  indications  by  which  the 
duration  of  life  of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  can 
be  ascertained.  The  Indians  assert  that  the  ele- 
phant lives  300  years.  Dogs  live  fittm  12  to  14 
years,  sheep  S  or  9.  oxen  about  30,  horses,  if  well 
treated,  from  25  to  30,  camels  from  40  to  50. 
Eagles  have  lived  more  than  a  century,  and  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  ravens  having  exceeded 
that  period.  Swans,  alsa,  have  been  known  to 
live  100  years,  parrots  60  and  80 ;  pheasants  and 
domestic poultiy  seldom  reach  more  than  i2ori5 

?'ear8.  Among  fish,  the  carp  has  been  known  to 
200  years.  River  trout  has  been  confined  to 
a  well  for  30  and  50  years.  A  pike  has  been 
known  to  exist  in  a  ^nd  00  years.  A  story  is  re- 
lated of  one  caught  in  a  Uke  near  Hailerum,  in 
Sitabia,  which  had  attained  the  age  of  267  years. 
Of  reptiles,  the  tortoise  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
lived;  but  this  may  be  doubtful,  as  nothing  is 
known  of  the  duration  of  life  of  thie  varions  tribes 
of  serpents.  Of  the  ages  of  insects  but  little  is 
known.  The  life  of  the  caterpillar  or  grub,  in  its 
first  period,  extends  to  several  months ;  but  after 
the  attainment  of  their  perfect  form,  they  live 
but  a  few  days  or  weeks.  As  a  general  law 
of  nature  early  maturi^  indicates  uortness  of 
ItCe] 


R.  HUNTER  is  a  wcU-knowsaBdlugUr 

esteemed  writer  upon  India.  Eehas 
lately  published  a  work  of  moA  vabie 
upon  tne  history,  people  and  pBoAicti 
of  that  vast  empire.  To  a  Catholic,  tbece  iia 
special  interest  m  what  he  says  upon  theteSgiou 
aspect  of  the  subject,  and  the  generous  wi^  ia 
which  Dr.  Hunter  writes  of  our  missioBi  is 
India,  deserves  our  thanks.  The  £act> 
figures  which  he  gives,  are  very  enconragiq^ 

"  The  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jeqft*^ 
the  French  Revolution,  deprived  the  Indian  JoEt 
missions,    which  had  been  founded  m  k^ 
before,  alike  of  priests  and  resources,  and  iv  1 
long  time  they  languished,  served  in  tUe  wttfcb}' 
a  few  priests  from  Gna  and  Pondicheob  YeC 
that  dismal  time  presents  some  illustrionamnie^ 
and  among  them  two  well'known  wriME^  Uri 
Abbi  Dubois  of  Mysore,  and  the  Camuttft  Fm 
Paolinode  San  Bartolomeo.   In  the  ^Mocec^ 
priests  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  Cloil&pSi 
every  local  persecution  told,  and  manj  BttiTr 
Christians  lived  and  died  without  ever  smbvi 
priest,  they  baptized  their  own  children,  lu^^ 
them  their  prayers,  and  kept  up  daily  wwibif  o 
their  churches.   In  1814  the  Society  of  Testttw 
re-established,  and  under  Gregory  XVI.  (^^ 
1846},  its  missions  began  a  new  life,  and  bR 
since  made  great  progress."  ^ 

The  development  of  the  missions  is  nnti 
hampered  by  the  action  of  European  Gofem- 
mentB,  against  the  religious  orders.  I^.  Hsseer 
states  the  number  of  native  Chrittii&s  si 
about  one  million  and  a  third,  chie&T  ^ 
south,  of  the  clergy,  about  seven-eigii^ 
natives. 

Dr.  Hunter  says:  "The  Catholics  in  In** 
seem  steadily  to  increase,  especially  in  the 
sions  of  Pondicherri  and  Madura.  The  !m- 
dicherri  mission  has  performed  upwards  ^ 
50,000  adult  baptinns  in  the  last  three  years,  b 
the  Madura  ncariate,  the  increase  is  chiefly  is 
KimnAd  and  Tinenelty.  The  converts  are  mo^ 
agriculturists,  but  b^  no  means  confined  to  the 
low  castes.  The  pnncipal  educational  estabUA- 
ments  in  India,  are  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits 
Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Najapatam.  Antrtks 

iesuit  coll^  has  lately  been  opened  A 
langalore,  in  South  Kanara,  a  district  ia  wUd 

are  over  3,000  Catholic  Brabmans  

The  Roman  Catholics  work  in  India  with  deoder 
pecuniary  resources.   They  derive  their  aaia 
support  from  two  great  Catholic  ormnixstiMis. 
the  Association  for  the  KrMagation  3t  the  Faith, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests  deny  theoudvea  the  csB- 
forts  conddered  neceMutet  fas  Eofopeant  ia 
India.   In  many  districts  they  live  the  frn^ 
and   abstemious  lives  of  the   natives,  Mt 
their  influence  reaches  deep  into  tiie  soeU 
life  of  the  communities  among  whom  thef 
dwell. 

"  The  prospects  of  Catholicl^  in  In^  «k 
decidedly  promising;  iriiat  is  most  needed  is 
moce  generous  hdip  from  Enrope." 
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*'  '  BUT,  UARION,  IN  YEARS  TO  COUE,  IF  I  RETURN  '  " 

®nl2  Ifee  ^xntls :  %  fife  Starg. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 

Author  o/ "Lext'e  Lisle"  "Lays  of  the  Affections^*  ^-Rivalry"  (a  drama) 
"Bluebell"  (a  drama)  y" This  Awful  Age"  (a  comedy)  ^  etc.^  etc. ^  etc. 


^^CHAPTER  III. —{Contmued.) 

■BIHE  lieutenant  saw  that  Marian's  keen 
B[IH  sensitive  feelings  were  deeply  touched, 

and  he  wisely  remained  silent. 
"I  can  see  it  all,"  said  Marian,  after  a  short 
ipeaking  in  low-broken  accents,  "  St.  Vin- 


cent will  crush  out  his  love  and  every  other  high 
and  noble  feeling  for  the  mere  gratifying  of  'sel- 
fish ends,  for  the  acco  nplishing  of  success  with- 
out real  toil  and  difficulties.  I  said  a  minute  ago 
that  I  believed  he  was  icting  untrue'to  himself, 
against  his  own  conscience,  now  I  am  sure,of  it: 
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be  assured  the  man  who  is  not  true  to  himself, 
will  not  long  remain  true  to  others.  Frank," 
she  continued  in  a  firmer  voice,  and  with  the 
becoming  pink  mounting  to  her  cheeks,  "  I  am 
as  anxious  to  shine  before  the  world  as  any  one 
is  fit  to  be,  but  I  shall  wait  and  work  for  success, 
I  shall  toil  till  my  hair  turns  gray,  or  die  without 
it,  ere  I  shall  obtain  success  at  the  expense  of  my 
truth  and  honour." 
"  Bravo ! "  said  the  lieutenant,  looking  proudly 
'  at  the  young  lady,  whose  face  wore  a  shade  of 
sorrow  and  thought  beyond  her  years.  "  But 
what  if  St.  Vincent  finds  himself  outdone  after 
all.    Do  you  know  if  there  ever  yet  was  clear 

froof  thatMrs.TrevertonoccupiesTreverton  Hall 
fright.   Whatabout  the  male  heir,  that  rumour 
was  once  so  busy  over  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  a  word  about  that  matter," 
said  Marian  eagerly ;  "tell  me  all  ^qm  know  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  dear,  but  1  would  not  feel 
justified  in  doing  so.  It  may  be  only  a  piece  of 
spiteful  lieing,  and  not  so  public  as  I  was  led  to 
believe.  Since  you  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  I  shall  not  speak  of  it  now,  Marian.  It 
would  be  like  talking  scandal  or  slander." 

"  How  I  would  laugh,"  said  Marian  mischiev- 
ously, "  if  it  came  to  a  marriage,  and  St.  Vincent 
finds,  just  when  the  knot  is  tied,  that  he  has 
married  a  penniless  bride." 
The  lieutenant  laughed  outright. 
"Why,  you  look  quite  fiendish,  Marian,"  he 
said.  "  I  wish  some  one  would  leave  you  a 
fortune,  T  do  from  my  heart ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
for  you.  You  will  never  '  stoop  to  conc^uer,*  you 
are  peculiarly  constituted ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
your  own  fault  that  you  remain  in  obscurity  ;  you 

would  not  let  one  help  you  up  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  the  proverbial  friend  that  takes 
authors  by  the  hand  ;  the  bare  mention  of  him 
turns  me  sick.  I  don't  believe  in  him.  He  is 
like  the  proverbial  ^trl  that  appears  at  grand 
balls  and  other  social  gatherings,  in  a  calico 
dress,  wiA  plain  collar  and  cuffis,  and  looks 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the  room.  It  won't 
do,  lieutenant ;  believe  me,  dear  sir,  it  won't 
do." 

"  Then  you  believe  in  beauty  bein^  adorned  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  no  matter  how  nch  your  gem 
may  be,  it  will  leok  all  the  better  for  a  fine  set- 
ting. At  any  rate,  I  know  that  nothing  would 
inmice  me  to  be  your  cotton-and-Hnen  girl,  not 
if  I  were  beautiful  as  Venus.  Such  a  person 
must  be  fonder  of  amusement  than  I  could 
imagine  any  one  to  be,  or  she  must  be  brimful  of 
the  most  unbounded  conceit.  Were  I  so  poor 
that  I  could  appear  only  in  this  fashion,  I  would 
consider  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  home,  ^e  I  put 
in  an  appearance  at  such  places,  I  would  make 
sure  that  my  dress  was  as  handsome  as  the 
handsomest,  and  my  train  as  long  as  the 
longest." 

The  lieutenant  laughed  heartily. 

"You  vain  little  sinner,"  he  said,  "but, 
Marian,  I  confess  I  like  to  see  women  nicely 
dressed.  I  had  a  quarrel  with  Nelly  Gryee  this 
morning,  about  the  stiff  cuffs  and  collars  she 
wears.  I  think  them  so  unbecoming,  especially 
to  pecmle  with  thin  foces  and  throats  like 
Nel^T^ 


"You  surely  don't  go  in,  for  the  swaddled 
throat  of  to-day ;  this  most  unseemly  EaaJiioa 
begun  in  1881." 

"  Do  you  mean  when  women  wear  jraxdsand 
yards  of  black  stuff  twisted  round  their  necks 
till  it  reaches  their  ears,  and  beyond  them?" 

"  Yes,  just  so,  as  if  they  were  bandaged  to 
conceal  the  marks  of  disease  or  accident.  I: 
always  suggests  the  fonner  to  me  '* 

"And  is  a  fashion  that  I  abhor,"  said  tk 
young  soldier.  "  I  know  a  style  that  I  am  niv 
fond  of?" 

Marian  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  the 
tenant  answered  by  glancing  significantly  fe"" 
the  dainty  frills  that  she  wore  about  her  ■i'Jt- 
full  throat,  to  those  that  shaded  her  deta^ 
wrists. 

Again  there  was  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  tkc 
Marian  looked  into  the  lieutenant's  Cue 

said : 

"  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  I  am  wondering  what  is  to  become  of  ytw. 
Marian,"  he  made  answer,  speaking  teode^J 
and  earnestly ;  "  I  often  think  about  you  hi  tbi: 
way,  though  I  am  sure  you  do  not  give  me  cted: 
for  doing  so.  You  are  peculiariy  constitutei. 
and  peculiarly  situated." 

"  Yes,  most  peculiarly  situated,"  she  tb^ 
answer.  "  I  am  bounded  on  the  north  bytaled 
on  the  south  by  pride  ;  on  the  east  by  ambittoi: : 
on  the  west  by  poverty.  I  pass  through  the  M 
of  spite  and  tribulation,  and  fall  into  the  m  » 
old  maids." 

"Don't  be  so  mappy,''  said  the  lieotet*i^ 
seeming  much  amused,  "  but  talking  of  o\i 
maids,  why,  the  population  of  Classi3>>n^  >s 
composed  of  them.  I  was  amused  on  Soodar. 
watching  the  families  and  families  of  old  iBai<» 
going  to  church."  „ 

"  ft  is  on  Sundays  that  I  notice  Hum  mo^. 
said  Marian  smiling,  "  thejr  march  to  cbwdi  m 
rows,  like  chari^-school  children." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  not  mora  ai«iT* 
ing  among  them,"  remarked  the  lieutettfi^ 
"they  are  about  equals  in  most  ways,  shabbr 
people,  fish-curing  people,  a  sprinkhne 
teachers,  dressmakos,  tailors,  and  so  on.  Tb^ 
are  matched.  Why  is  there  not  more  Bath- 
ing ?  " 

"  Marriage  is  something  which  ProvifleiR 
guides  and  watches  over,  in  a  most  espec* 
manner,"  said  Marian  gravely. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  I  forg-ot  that  jrou  ate  one« 
those  people  who  so  implicitly  believe  in  f^- 
I'm'  not  quite  sure  about  it  though.  Do  yw 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  fiite  of  so  gow  ' 
giri  as  Mary  Snow,  to  wed  that  black-Msrted 
villain  who  broke  her  heart  and  laid  herin  tb< 
grave  ere  she  was  twenty  ?  "  .  j 

Marian  shook  her  head,  and  looked  sad  and 
thoughtful. 

"  With  all  my  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  that 
poor,  unhappy  girl,  I  feel  bound  to  say.  that  aJj 
she  endured  was  entirely  her  own  doing;  she 
gave  herself  willingly  into  the  keeping  of  ooe 
whom  she  knew  to  be  the  enemy  of  Godand  man- 
had  he  played  the  saint  while  he  wooed  her,  hao 
she  been  deceived,  and  discovered,  lAeo  too  Utf . 
that  the  man  was  utterly  base  and  vil^  then  I 
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would  luve  pitied  such  a  fkte,  and  excused  the 
for  murmuring'  against  it." 

"Neither  had  she  the  excuse  of  loving  him 
TDocfa,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  No,  she  was  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of 
wealth  and  position,"  said  Marian. 

'*  Yet  God  must  have  permitted  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  for  sijme  great  and  good  end,  with- 
out a  doubt ;  hard  as  I  find  it  to  get  along  some- 
times, Frank,  I  firmly  believe  that  whatever  is,  is 
best.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  will  not  do 
to  rash  into  misery  out  of  pure  wilfulness,  and 
then  say  that  Providence  sent  us  there." 

"Have  you  forgotten  what  your  father  said," 
were  the  commonplace  words  with  which  Marian 
mand np her  remarks  about  Mary  Snow,  "did 
he  not  tell  you  to  follow  him  down  to  your 
coBrin'a !  *•  • 

The  lieutenant  looked  disappointed. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  major  said," 
fce  r'marked ;  "  but  you  are  not  caring  anything 
about  that,  Marian ;  you  are  only  wishing  me 
amy.  You  are  anxious  to  bury  yourself  among 
your  papers." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  shall  not  write  a  line 
to-night ;  indeed ,  I  have  done  little  to-day,  and 
feel  discontented  in  consequence.  I  am  never 
pletsed  with  myself  unless  I  perform  a  £air  day's 
^otk.  I  feel,  when  night  comes,  that  I  go  to 
slcTO  or  rest  without  having  earned  it." 

"You  overwork  yourself,  Marian,  and  you 
™w  it;  but  never  mind,"  added  the  lieutenant 
cheafully,  "  your  bright  day  is  comin?-  It 
wt  come ;  and  that  great  London  of  which  you 
ttcam,  and  which  is  the  earthly  paradise  of  all 
gat  people,  must  one  day  do  you  homage. 
Bnt,  Marian,  my  dear  girl  I  "  cried  the  lieutenant 
tcodeiiy,  "  there  ts  something  else  of  which  I 
*>nld  speak." 

Mttiaa  bega  n  to  tremble  nervously. 

"Be  patient  with  me,  Marian,"  he  pleaded. 

Oh,  my  dear  Marian,  if  your  life's  happiness 
«uia  my  keeping  " 

^"Hwh,  oh,  hush,"  cried  Marian  nervously, 

JJJ'lretily  mtist  not  speak  in  this  manner." 
Marian  !  "  cried  the  lieutenant,  his  voice 
"MBfag    unsteady,    and    his    bright  eyes 
pistesing,  "  if  you  would  only  bid  me  hope  " 

"I  cannot,  I  dare  not,"  she  cried. 

At  last,  by  an  effort ;  freeing  herself  from  the 
"■clasp  of  the  young  man's  slender  fingers  : 

"  &>w  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  speak  like 
wWle  my  brain  is  burning,  and  my  heart  is 
^^•^  t  feel  as  if  I  would  drop  dead  at  your 

„'*Coine  out  with  me,  Marian."   he  said, 
night  is  lovely,  and  the  air  will  revive 

.  1^  lifted  a  hat  and  a  lace  shawl  from  a  side 
«We,  aad  putting  them  on  Marian,  he  led  her 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HER  UNSEEN  LOTE. 

hliJ"^  of  physicians,"  said  Marian,  feeling  her 
fi^Mc^!     the  cool  breeze  fanaed  her  feveris 
^»   «esh  air  is  not  only  the  best  physician, 


is  a  magician ;  half  the  women  die  fbr  want  of 
long  walks  in  the  pure,  sweet  air;  and  your 
cousin,  Mrs.  Jones,  is  one  of  the  many  who  has 
yet  to  learn  its  value.  If  she  would  walk  along 
the  sands  for  about  an  hour  every  day,  instead  of 
moping  at  home,  she  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
She  is  a  good  enough  soul  in  many  ways,  but, 
Frank,  where  that  lad  of  hers  is  concerned,  she 
is  as  weak  as  water.  I  tremble  for  t!ie  future  of 
that  boy." 

"  It  13  too  true,  Marian  ;  my  cousin  is  positively 
silly  where  the  boy  is  concerned.  The  child  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  captain 
and  Mrs.  Tones,  ever  ^nce  he  ceased  to  be  a 
baby." 

"  I  fancy  I  could  enjoy  ginug  him  a  sound 
thrashing." 

"  You  little  tyrant ;  yet  1  believe  it  would  do 
him  good,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  in  strange 
absent  tones  that  proved  he  had  not  the  subject 
at  heart,  if  indeed  he  was  at  all  aware  of  what  he 
was  talking  about,  "here  we  are  at  Jack's 
door,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  mil  come  in  of 
course,  Marian  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not,  Mrs.  Jones 
might  be  in  tears.  She  is  always  crying  over 
some  misfortune,  real  or  imaginary.  I  am  not  in 
a  mood  for  tears.  I  would  not  have  a  minute's 
patience  with  her  whimpering  to-niglit." 

"You  will  never  think  of  going  back  without 
going  in,  Marian.  My  father  is  sure  to  have  told 
Mrs.  Jones  that  he  left  you  and  me  together.  She 
will  naturally  expect  you  to  walk  dowa  with  me. 
Come  in.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  stmngers  that 
needed  to  stand  on  ceremony." 

Marian  still  hesitated,  and  knitted  her  brows 
slightly. 

"To  save  me  a  blowing  up  then,  you  will  come 
in,"  urged  the  lieutenant.  "  Kitty  will  certainly 
blame  me  for  your  absence ;  you  know  she  has  a 
real  liking  for  you,  and  tokes  remarks  at  your 
hands  that  would  cut  a  friendship  forever  with 
anybody  else." 

"Yes,"  said  Marian,  as  the  lieutenant  rang 
the  bell,  "  Mrs.  Jones  likes  me,  in  spite  of  tny 
plain  speaking;  and  so  do  the  children,  though  I 
never  make  any  fuss  with  them,  and  frequently 
snub  them." 

"Children  like  their  elders  soon  learn  to  know 
those  who  are  real  friends  and  in  earnest.  Come 
in,  Marian." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  smart  ser- 
vant ushered  the  lieutenant  and  Miss  Mayflower 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  others  were 
gathered,  pleasantly  chatting. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  demanded  the 
major  in  a  mock,  stem  voice,  while  he  looked 
proudly  and  lovingly  at  the  tall,  graceful  stripling 
before  him  ;  "  I  expected  you  to  follow  roe  in  five 
minutes  at  the  longest." 

We  were  to  have  some  wine  and  fruit,  and 
delayed  till  you  would  come,"  said  Mrs.  Jonefin 
a  low,  meek  voice,  thot  proved  she  was  in  her 
martyr-mood. 

"There  was  metal  more  attractive,"  s^d 
Captain  Jones,  the  head  of  the  house,  as  be  rose 
and  placed  a  chair  for  Marian. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Miss  May- 
flower,*' said  Mrs.  Jones,  in  the  same  low>  dreary 
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■voice ;  I  wish  70a  would  come  every  day,  I  never 
tire  of  your  compaoy,  dear ;  yoo  have  good  sense, 
remarfcable  seose  for  one  so  young — excuse  me 
ciyiiw,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  I  can't  help 
it.  Only  to  think  of  poor  Mrs.  Marsh  being  left 
all  aloqe.  with  her  husband  and  son  at  the  war. 
No  wonder  if  she  is  ill,  and  not  able  to  j''in  us, 
poorlady.  Never  many,  niy  dear."  sniffed  Mrs. 
Jones,  **the  cares  of  mves  and  mothers  are 

CODDtleSS  " 

*'  I  think  we'll  have  the  wine  and  fruit  now. 
Kitty,"  said  Captain  Jack,  in  his  strong  cheery 
voice. 

Mrs.  Jones  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  her  hus- 
band ;  she  meant  to  flash  fire  at  him,  but  if  there 
.  ever  had  been  any  fire  in  Mrs.  Jones's  eyes,  it 
was  long  ago  wept  out.  Mrs.  Junes  believed  in 
weeping,  she  had  wearied  all  her  friends  wiih  con- 
stant tears  ;  ode  had  an  inclination  to  roll  her  up 
and  put  her  away  until  she  would  drip  out  her 
tears,  and  then  become  dry  and  comfortable- 
looking. 

"  Take  off  your  hat,  Marian,  dear,"  she  said, 
her  voice  just  the  least  thing  stronger,  "  else  3rou 
will  catch  cold.  No  need  for  ceremony  you 
know  we  are  all  friends.*' 

Marian  took  off  her  hat,  and  laid  it  with  her 
WT^,  upon  a  side  table.  And  then  the  friends, 
who  were  indeed,  real  friends  of  long  standing, 
drew  round  the  table. 

"  Now,  Geoigie,  you  sit  down,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  addressing  her  son,  a  fine,  but  rather  pert 
looking  boy,  who  perched  himself  iu  a  chair  which 
he  had  dragged  towards  the  table,  and  placed  in 
the  best  and  most  comfortable  comer;  "do  you 
hear,  sir,"  she  repeated,  as  Geore^e  thrummed 
upon  the  table  with  his  fingers,  and  took  no 
notice  of  his  mother.  "  I  told  you  you  were  to 
have  nothing  more  to-night,"  said  Mra.  Jones, 
"  and  I  am  a«>tennined  you  shan't ;  so  yovk  may 
as  well  leave  the  table." 

The  captain  passed  the  wine  round,  and  the 
child  uttered  a  howl  at  finding  himself  ignored. 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  cried  Mrs.  Jones',  addressing  her 
hoilMuid,  "  it  is  the  severe  way  you  have  of  doing 
things,  more  than  all  that  is  done.  There,*^ 
she  said,  giving  Ceorgie  an  apple,  "don't  cry, 
dear." 

"Go  on,  Kitty."  said  the  captain,  "if  it 

E leases  you  and  the  lad,  you  may  just  as  well ; 
e  hasn  t  got  the  hadti  of  obedience,  and  it's 
too  late  to  think  of  that  now.  It's  not  the  bit  of 
indulgence  here  or  there,  that  I  would  mind  if 
the  child  had  the  Aadit  of  obedience.  It  is  all 
in  the  AaSit,  Kitty." 

"  How  is  little  Polly  ?  "  asked  Miss  Ma3rflower, 
anxious  to  divert  the  captain's  mind  from  the 
subject  of  his  spoilt  unlovable  child. 

"  Ob,  she  is  such  a  little  n~onkey,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  "she  can  say  almost  everything.  You 
should  only  hear  the  way  she  says  '  no  I 
wont.' " 

"  And  she  is  so  fond  of  saying  it,**  put  in  the 
captain,  unconsciously  imitating  his  wife's  weak, 
vague  smile. 

Georgie  had  completed  his  apple,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  as  noisily  as  a  cow  would  have  eaten  a 
turnip,  and  shouted  for  wine, 

"Go  to  bed,  sir,"  said  the  captain  sternly,  as 


he  seized  the  boy  by  the  arm,  and  dragged 
from  the  chair. 

"  Jack,  how  could  you ! "  cried  Mrs.  ]o 
as  Georgie  rolled  on  to  the  sofa;  "that  is  shanx 
positive  cruelty.  I  believe  yon  have  bcokcD 
darling's  arm ;  there,  he  is  uck,  he  gioin  c 
pale.""' 

Georgie  knew  quite  well  .what  he  was  da 
It  was  not  the  first  time  thai  he  had  pla^ 
{  same  game :  he  affected  to  have  a  faiotinfl 
1  His  mother  ran  to  him  and  held  a  glassS 
'  wine  to  his  lips ;  he  drank  it  eagerly.  And  1 
,  he  revived,  the  fond-foolish  woman,  deluged 
with  fruit  and  cake.  "Nowthatlthinkof  it,' 
said,  "the  dear  little  boy  had  very  ItttU 
and  dinner  does  not   always   do  well 
him."    No  one  took  any  notice  of  the  be 
his  mother's  remarks,  and  Polly,  toddled 
the  room. 

"  Isn't  she  a  little  doll,"  said  Marian,  a 
ing  the  child  up  in  ber  arms,  and  caiesnng 
tenderly.  i 

Poll^  eyed  the  wine  glasses,  half  filled  vitj 
sparkling  liquid,  and  began  to  squeal. 

"  Come,  my  pet,"  sua  Mrs.  Jones,  looti^ 
Folly,  with,  if  possible,  a  more  tender  liri 
her  eyes,  than  that  which  beamed  on  Geoj 
As  she  spoke,  she  held  out  a  glass  of  iicb| 
wine.  Polly  vigorously  freed  herself  J 
Marian's  embrace,  and  ran  towards  ber  ma 
Mrs.  Jones  put  the  glass  to  the  child's  lim 
the  little  one  druned  it  without  pannng  to 
a  breath.  ' 

•*  Do  you  really  give  a  baby,  scarce  two  ] 
old,  a  whole  glassful  of  that  rich  port  1 
cousin,"  said  the  major,  "  I  am  surprised." 

"  Bless  you,  major,  she  likes  it,"  ui^ 

Jones,  "and  she  will  have  it.    I  wwdBt 
fe  with  her  if  she  didn't." 
"That's  where  the  Aaiif  comes  in 
said  the  captain,  wht>se  eyes  were 
bright  enough  to  make  one  suspect  that 
a  habit  of  taking  more  wine  than  wa*  ' 
him. 

Refreshments  having  at  length  been 
discussed,  and  a  few  games  at  chess  indvilg* 
the  visitors  took  their  departure.  Captain 
accompanied  them  part  of  the  way, 
major  and  he  quietly,  almost  mysteriousM 
appeared ;  leaving  the  lieutenant  and  M 
together.  1 

"  Marian,"  said  the  lieutenant,  as  tbeyit 
home  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  through' 
the  moonbeams  fell  in  sofr  rays  of  pale, 
light ;  *'  do  you  remember  how  we  used  ta 
at  little  sweethearts,  under  aiMl  around 
trees?" 

**  All  those  hapm  hours  are  engraven  < 
memory,"  she  said,  "  I  can  never  wiset." 

"  Oh,  Marian,  I  would  that  yon  wmld  1 
same  words  to  me  now,  that  you  did  then.'* 

"  I  dare  not  now,"  she  answered,  unconsc 
quickening  her  Aep.  "  I  knew  not  their  1 
ing  in  those  da^.  I  can  love  you  onlj 
brother." 

"  But,  Marian,  in '  years  to  come, 

return  

"  No,  no,  Frank,"  she  faltered,  "  you  a 
my  love,  else  I  would  know  it." 
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Itlwbdithcr  m  ■maxemcat. 
"Iwm  it,"  Mtriaa  eiplained,  speaking  nore 
mkh,"wtn  rou  the  one  destined  for  me,  I 
IwHt  OH  uve  that  ceaseless  longing  for 
hiktik  which  is  to  make     own  compete, 
"  V  ii  to  set  my  longing,  thirsting  heart  at 
Ik  trath  is,"  she  filtered,  *'  I  am  en- 

I!"  cried  the  young  man  starting, 
^jjlfjiipifdon,  Marian.   I  am  sorry  I  have 
ifMuttmg  sacrilege,  for  to  make  love  to 
'  run's  love  w  nothing  less.   Let  me  use 

n't  right  and  ask  to  whom  ?  " 
tdBBotknow/'  she  answered. 
Imal" 

Is  bue,"  she  said,  "strange  as  it  may 
Ijlanaot  tell  to  whom  I  am  engaged.  1 
fhw  there  ia  a  life,  a  soul  somewhere  io 
lUthit  shall  never  be  complete  or  happy 
■iiimoed  to  mine.    As  yet,  I  live  as  it  were, 
[faoaqr  life ;  the  other  part  is  coming  some- 
Fnut,  I  could  not  live  the  lives  that  I  see 
lie  Uving,  those  ordinary,  commonplace 
Sell  the  deau/t'ful  plays  no  part.  Such 
I  be  more  barren  and  bare  than  my 
fmr—Nngle— alone  as  1  am.  Once  or 
'  my  ufe,  a  rare  gleam  of  happiness 
Imy  heart,  in  something  like  a  day 
I  boimig  earth  into  heaven  for  the  time 
Ibewthat  my  kindred  spirit  was  near 
tftcK  occasions.    Until  this  love  comes 
i1(|it  np  my  life  with  a  golden  flame,  that 
111 Gckering,   no    declining,    my  life 
ny  own,  my  name  remains  un- 

WtKirian,"  said  theyoung  soldier  in  a 
>MKe,  with  a  calm,  resolute  expres- 
'and  may  this  unseen  love  of  whom 
cone  soon  to  gladden  your  lonely 
IW7  be  brin^  you  all  that  rare  happi- 
kjnlong  so  earnestly.   But,  Manan, 
tidded  kindly.  "  do  not  speak  to  many 
~^  spoken  to  me,  else  it  will  get  about 
eionne.   Say  that  yon  wish  me  well, 
nid  the    lieutenant,   stopping  at 
kdoor;  "  and  that  you  will  thwK  of  me 

ptay  fnr  me  always." 
[tbt  ^all  1  do,  Frank,"  she  answered 
>  duping  the  proffered  hand, 
(•bye,  Marian." 

^'Oft,  Frank,  and  God  bless  you,  and 
itik  home  to  your  aged  mother,  covered 
•and  Rloiy." 
-ou,  Marian." 

ber  cheek  and  brow,  and  clasped 
bsods  within  his  own,  with  a  warm 
rdaltt.  Marian  looked  straight  at  the 
t,  ia*  wu  a  fine  Esce,  almost  a  womanish 
t&e  finn  mouth  and  clear  steady  eye, 
iDcave  proud  heart*  ready  and  willing  to 

^byv,  Marian,"  he  said  again ;  then  he 
■  May. 

Ito  hisfootsteps  till  the  sound  died 
e.  Then  she  rushed  into  the  house 
•»g  herself  upon  the  couch,  she  lay  with 
>IM  darkness  of  the  night  aroond  her, 
[ittftogely  sad  and  lonely. 
(To  be  continued  J 


>V  1  -'f 


CORAL  ROCKS. 

HE  coral  rocks  which  grow  from  the 
be4  of  the  ocean  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature ; 
•  but  subsequent  investigation  has 
demonstrated,  that  the  foundation  of 
these  immense  masses  is  affected  by  certain 
species  of  polypes.  A  portion  even  of  our  own 
iuand  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  coral,  many 
of  our  transition  rocks  containing  an  immense 
number  of  fosnl  corals ;  and  many  islands  between 
the  tropics  appear  to  rest  entirely  on  masses  of 
coral  rocks.  The  order  and  reg-ularity  with  which 
these  vast  accumulations  of  solid  matter  are  con- 
structed, by  means  apparently  so  inadequate  to 
the  end,  are  no  less  astonishing  than  the  amazing 
number  of  such  masses  which  are  known  to  exist. 

Thousands  of  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean  owe 
their  origin  entirely  to  this  source,  and  particularly 
tbose  in  the  Indian  Archipelaj^o,  and  round  New 
Holland,  are  produced  by  various  tribes  of  these 
animals,  especially  by  the  cellepora,  ists,  madre- 
poca,  mUlepora,  and  tabipora.  The  animalsfrom 
these  corals  work  with  such  rapidity,  that  enor- 
mous masses  of  them  very  speedily  appear  where 
there  were  scarcely  any  marks  of  such  reefs  be- 
fore. And  the  navigation  of  the  seas  in  which 
they  abound  is  rendered  every  day  more  diflScuIt, 
by  the  continually  increasing  number  of  conl 
reefs,  which  will  become  the  bases  of  future  islands. 

These  reefs  have  flat  tops,  and  rise'so  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  that  the  o£Gcers 
of  vessels,  within  only  two  ships  length  of  them, 
have  found  no  bottom  at  the  dep'-h  of  one  hundred- 
and-fifty  fathoms,  or  nine  hundred  feet.  It  is  an 
interesting  object  of  geological  research  to  trace 
the  progress  of  these  formations,  by  the  minute 
but  combined  labours  of  millions  of  these  marine 
z&ophytes,  which  occupy  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  to  the  earth  its  present  form. 
Thefollowinginterestingextract,from"Kotzebue'8 
Voya^s,"  gives  the  best  description  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  islands  consisting  of  coral  reefs  may 
have  been  progressively  formed  : 

"  As  soon  as  the  ridge  or  reef  has  reached  such 
a  height  that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water, 
at  the  time  of  ebb  the  polypes  cease  from  building 
higher.  Sea-shells,  fragments  of  corals,  sea 
hedge-hog  shells,  and  their  broken-off  prickles, 
are  united  by  the  burning  sun,  through  the  medium 
of  the  cementing  calcareous  sand,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  pulverisation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  shells  into  one  whole  or  solid  stone, 
which,  strengthened  by  the  continual  throwing  up 
of  new  materials,  gradually  increases  in  thick- 
ness, till  it  becomes  at  last  so  high,  that  it  is 
covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  by 
hi^  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates 
the  mass  of  stone,  when  tt  is  dry,  that  it  splits  in 
many  places,  and  breaks  off  in  flakes.  These 
flakes,  so  separated,  are  raised  upon  one  another 
by  the  waves,  at  the  time  of  high  water.  The 
always  active  surf  throws  blocks  of  coral  (frequently 
of  a  fathom  in  length,  and  three  or  four  feet  thick] 
and  shells  of  marine  animals,  between  and  upon 
the  foundation  stones ;  after  this  the  calcareous 
sand  lies  undisturbed  and  often  to  the  seeds  and 
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trees  of  plants,  cast  apon  it  by  .the  nayes,  a  soil, 
upon  which  they  rapidly  ^ow,  to  overshadow  its 
datzKng  white  surface.  £ntire  trunks  of  -tices, 
whjch  are  carried  by  the  'river&  from  other 
countries  and  islands,  find  here  at  length  a 
resting-place,  after  their  long  wandering^.  With 
these  come  some  small  animals,  such  as  lizards 
and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants.  Even  before 
the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  real  sea-birds  nestle 
there ;  strayed  land-birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes ; 
and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work  has 
been  long  snce  completed  man  also  appears, 
builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil,  formed  by'the 
corruption  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees ;  and  calls 
himself  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new 
creation." 

Captain  Flinders,  in  his  "Voyage  to  Terra 
Australia,"  also  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  a  coral  reef  on  the  southern  coast  of  New 
South  Wales.  On  this  reef  he  landed,  and  the 
water  being  very  clear  round  the  edges,  a  new 
creation,  as  it  were,  but  imitative  of  the  old,  was 
presented  to  his  view.  Wheat-sheaves,  mash- 
rooms,  stags'  horns,  negroes*  iieads,  cabbage 
leayes,  aad^a  variety  of  other  forms  were  glowing 
under  water,  with  vivid  tints  of  every  shade  be- 
tween green,  purple,  brown,  and  white ;  equal  in 
beauty  and  excelling  in  ^andeur  the  most 
favourite  parterre  of  the  curious  florist.  There 
were  different"  species  of  coral  and  fungus, 
growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
eaoh  had  its  peculiar  form  and  shade  of  colour- 
ing. But  whilst  contemplating  the  richness  of 
the  scene  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  preg- 
nant could  not  be  forgotten. 

pifferent  corals  in  a  dead  state,  concreted  into 
a  splid  mass  of  a  dull  white  colour,  composed 
the  stone  of  the  reef.  The  negroes'  heads  were 
lumps  which  stood  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
being  generally  dry  were  blackened  the 
weauker ;  but  even  in  these  the  forms  of  different 
corals  and  some  shells  were  distinguishable.  The 
edges  of  the  reef,  but  particularly  on  the  outside 
where  the  sea  broke,  were  the  tightest  parts; 
within  these  were  pools  and  holes,  containing 
live  corals,  sponges,  sea  eggs,  and  cucumbers  ; 
and  many  enormous  cockles  were  scattered  upon 
different  parts  of  the  reef.  At  low  water  these 
cockles  seem  most  commonly  to  lie  half  open, 
but  frec^uently  close  with  much  noise,  and  the 
water  within  the  shell  spouts  up  in  a  stream  three 
or  four  feet  high.  It  is  from  this  noise,  and  the 
spouting  of  the  water,  that  they  are  discovered, 
for.  in  nearly  all  other  respects  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  coral  rock.  His 
description  of  a  coral  island  which  he  afterwards 
i^ted  on  the  same  coast,  is  truly  philosophical, 
and  throws  great  light  on  these  surprising  pro- 
ductions of  nature. 

"This  little  island,  or  rather  the  surrounding 
reef,  which  is  three  or  four  miles  long,  affords 
shelter  from  the  south-east  winds.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  appears 
to  be  increasing  both  in  elevation  and  extent. 
At  no  very  distant  period  of  time  it  was  one  of 
th^se  banks  produced  by  the  washing  of  sand 
and,  broken  coral,  of  which  most  reefs  afford  in- 
Bt^ces,  and  those  of  Torres'  Strait  a  great 
m^oy.  These  baalu  are  in  different  stages  of 


progress ;  some,  Uke  this,  are  beqoqiQ  itUodi, 
but  Qc^.yet  habitable ;.sonu  ar»  abow  ii^- 
yfaker  mark,  but- destitute  of  vegetatioa,  wlw 
others  are  ov^r$ow»l  by  every  returning  tide. 

"  It  seems  to  me  tluat  when  the  animalnilet 
which  form  the  corals  at  the  bottom  of  the  «m 
cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere  to  each  fthet 
by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  vidu 
or  of  some  property  in  salt  water,  and  the  inter- 
stices being  gradually  filled  up  with  sandal 
pieces  of  cord  washed  by  the  sea,  which  al» 
adhere,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at  length  foraie^ 
Future  races  of  these  animalcules  erect  tkv 
habitations  upon  the  rising  bank,  and  die  in  Iff 
turn,  to  increase,  but  principally  to  elevate,iii 
monument  of  their  wonderful  labours.  The  en 
taken  to  work  perpendicularly  in  the  early  ste^ 
would  mark  a  surprising  instinct  in  these  diaoa- 
live  creatures.  Their  wall  of  coral,  which  i^fe 
the  most  part,  in  situations  where  the  win&ig 
constant,  being  arrived  at  the  surface. 
great  shelter,  to  leeward  of  which  their  mgr 
colonies  may  be  safely  cent  forth,  and  to^ 
their  instructive  foresight,  it  seems  to  be  tmt 
that  the  windward  side  of  a  reef  exposed  tow 
open  sea  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  hi^ 
part,  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  sometme 
from  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  perhaps  aa^ 
more  fathoms. 

"  To  be  constantly  covered  with  water  «•» 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animal(*r 
for  they  do  not  work,  except  in  holes  upoij* 
reef,  beyond  low  water  mark  ;  but  the  coiila*** 
and  other  remnants  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  a«»** 
to  the  rock,  and  form  a  solid  mass  with  t^aiavt 
as  the  common  tides  reach.   That  clenW'^ 
passed,  the  future  remnants,  being  ranljrci"'*"^ 
lose  their  adhesive  property ;  and,  rerauwofl** 
loose  state,  form  what  is  usually  calW 
upon  the  tops  of  the  reef.   The  new  bank  » 
long  in  being  visited  by  sea  birds ;  salt 
take  root  upon  it,  and  a  soil  begins  to  ^^"S 
a  cocoa  nut  is  thrown  on  shore  ;  land  biros  w* 
it,  and  deposit  the  seed  of  shrubs  and  W«; 
every  high  tide,  and  still  more  every  gal*!™^ 
something  to  the  bank ;  the  form  of  an  island  » 
gradually  assumed;  and  last  of  all  comes  »»» 
take  possession. 

"  This  island  is  well  advanced  in  the 
gressive  state,  having  been  many  years,  proulif 
some  ages,  above  the  reach  of  the  highert 


thrown  up,  in  a  more  or  lessperfect  stote  otait' 
sioa;  small  pieces  of  wood,  pumice-stooe,  »» 
other  extraneous  bodies,  which  chance  bad  nu»o 
with  the  calcareous  substances  when  thecobcwo 
began,  were  inclosed  in  the  rock ;  and  in  «m 
cases  were  still  separable  from  it  without  snu* 
force.  The  upper  part  of  the  island  is  a  nuitMt 
of  the  same  substances  ia  a  loose  state,  with* 
little  vegetable  soil ;  and  is  covered  wiUi  tw 
cansua'-ina,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  aoa 
shrubs,  which  give  food  to  paroquets, 
and  some  other  birds,;  Xfi  whose  3ua=***"*JV^ 
probable,  the  island  was  origiu^y 
this  vegetation."  Somelewyeats  ago,  1  ■^"•J 
me  a  quantity  of  fpssil         whidy  was  iwsi 
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1  onsdenble  dcjpth  under  the  aurtoce  of  the 
taiti,  in  the  "neigBbourbood  of  Parii.  The  lea 
Uerideodf,  at  some  very  remote  period,  corered 
flut  part  of tbe  globe;  and  mi  its  retiriDg  had  left 
idepos^  of  marine  animals,  which,  after  a  lapse 
itfnif  iges,  had  become  in  a  fossil  state.  In 
amm^tbis  sand,  I  discovered  many  curious 
KHH^Taiious  species  of  zoophites. 

biinr  erident,  that  the  sea,  at  one  time  or 
iAriki  coveted  the  whole  of  our  globe;  for 
ii^^^,  we  find  in  various  part  of  it,  deposits 
'^■u  animals.  In  varioos  parts  of  England, 
rue  to  be  met  with  under  the  surface  of  the 
ira  abaodance.  Near  Reading,  there  are 
's  of  oysters,  which  clearly  prove  that  the 
!  time  must  have  covered  that  part. 


THE  TREPANG. 


^HE  various  and  singular  tastes  of 
I  rarioas  nations  and  various  persons  in 
tcgard  to  food,  are  often  of  a  kind  to 
excite  our  wonder,  and  sometimes, 
m  disgust.  The  feiasts  of  the  Roman 
Mold  have  little  attracUon  fora  modem 
and  even  the  s^pathy  felt  in  his 
ofsters,  would  be  a  little  qualified  by  the 
« the  hooey— st^ar  was  not— by  which 
~ite  dish  was  accompanied, 
these  singularities  the  love  of  the 
the  trepang,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
ji— —  We  onen,  in  reading  accounts  of 
^MBMtliKvels  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific 
y  fceans,  find  mention  made  of 
JJJJiritA;  tie  mer,  but  it  is  not  every 
lb  stops  to  tell  you  of  what  kind  of 
>■  speaking:  he  knows  so  well  him- 
ieb^ts  that  you  may  be  ignorant. 
>iHBg  or  biche  de  mer,  is  a  sea  slog, 
«iBd  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
■ballow,  in  the  disintegrated  coral 
the  re^  of  some  of  t£e  groups  of 
tte  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  It  is  an 
lag  animal,  brown  or  black  in 
_«ilh  a  radiated  mouth  and  a  leathery 
>i  abont  a  foot  in  length ,  and  two  or  three 
'  Sirth,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  two  feet 
I  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  circum- 
Ibe  scientific  name  is  holathuria  edulis. 
calm  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coral  reefs, 
tnct  can  be  seen  lying  among  the 
marine  shrubbery.  Where  the  water  is 
u  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fiji 
canbepicked  upby  the  natives,  as  they 
and  are  thrown  into  the  canoe  or  boat, 
)*  deep,  a  good  eye  and  diving  to  procure 
■ec^uaiy.  When  the  trepang  is  taken 
«d,  dipped  in  boiling;  water,  and  then 
■alt  and  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
ineces  of  red  mangrove  bark.  It  is 
and  nnoked  over  a  wood  fire.  Then 
in  bags  for  the  market, 
b  carried  on  in  numerous  locations 
and  Indian  oceans,  the  eastern 
and  the  shores  of  Australia.  The 
goes  to  China,  no  other  people 
HyetbecMse  thdr  rivals  in  the  trade  for 
•flMiidcrable. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR.  - 

OR,     "         .'  ' 

THEBUST  OF  ANTINOUS; 


CHAPTER  II. 

iROFESSOR  ROBERTSON,  was  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  experienced 
teacher,  good  natured  even  to  weak- 
ness, and  singularlydeficient  regard- 
ing all  the  practical  matters  of  daily 
life.  The  older  classics  occupied  the  first  and  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  his  heait ;  they  were  to 
him  as  a  secona  Gospel,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  was  a  betterGreek  than  Christian.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  search  into  a  proposition  of  one 
of  his  much  loved  ancients,  to  propose  it  to  his 
pupils  and  to  place  it  in  the  right  light,  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  trouble,  and  the  repose  of  his 
nights  was  by  no  means  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
offer  for  the  renown  of  his  dear  Greeks.  Next  to 
them  he  loved  before  everything  else  the  comfort 
of  his  home. 

He  had  married  his  first  wife  because  her 
feminine  virtues  and  her  ample  dowry  seemed  to 
secure  him  this  comfortable  position.  And  his 
expectations  were  n(^  disappomted ;  she  wu  a 
loving  and  careful  wife,  a  conscientious  mother, 
and  she  found  so  much  pleasure  wiUiin  the  circle 
of  her  happy  home  that  her  thoughts  seldom  ex- 
tended beyond  it. 

Several  years  passed  in  undisturbed  union  and 
peace,  when  the  unhealthy  desire  to  improve  bis 
fortune  led  the  professor  to  venture  some  money 
in  an  uncertain  speculation,  but  as  its  success  at 
first  seemed  to  be  certain  he  ventured  the  rest  of 
his  money  in  the  same  way  and  very  soon  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  Now  he  woiUd  have 
stopped  in  his  course,  but  the  demon  of  gambling 
had  got  possession  of  him,  and  be  continually 
endeavoured  to  redeem  his  losses  by  fresh  and 
more  promising  speculations.  But  this  was  a 
vain  hope,  he  lost  moreand  more,  hisown property, 
the  dowry  of  his  wife,  the  inheritance  of  his 
children — all  was  gone. 

Shortly  before  this  his  wife  had  died  of  a  dow 
fever.  She  knew  nothing  of  his  misfortunes.  He 
found  himself  alone,  comfortless,  dependent  upon 
his  small  salary,  his  house  desolate,  his  two 
children  left  to  the  care  of  servants,  without  poper 
superintendence  or  guidance,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  own  that  he  owed  his  ruin,  and  perhaps  even 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  his  own  folly.  If  he  bad 
taken  her  to  the  south  of  Europe  as  her  doctors 
wished  instead  of  wasting  his  money  as  he  had 
done,  who  knows  but  her  life  might  have  been 
saved.  But  she  died  and  he  had  stood  with  his 
two  orphans  des[Kiiring  beside  her  early  mum. 

But,  however  Mucere  his  sorrow,  and  however 
deep  his  repentance  he  soon  sait  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  op  his  home  after  the  deadi  of 
its  beloved  mistress.  He  had  no  unmarried  rela- 
tive to  whom  he  could  eotrustthecareofhis  house 
and  children,  a-.dhe  shrank  from  the  annoyances 
which  the  introduction  of  a  governess  or  house- 
keeper wouldbring  with  it ;  it  seemed  as  iftfac  oaly 
meaoB  of  escape  from  his  difficulties  would  be  a' 
secfHid  masriage. 
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He  was  a  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  in  spite  of  a  slight  degree  of  pedantic  stiff- 
ness of  manner  could  be  very  agreeable.  Besides 
this  his  position  was  a  distinguished  one,  his 
personal  character  was  highly  respected,  and  his 
marriage  had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
happy  one,  &o  that  be  might  come  forward  as  a 
suitor  with  good  hope  of  success. 

After  a  short  survey  of  the  maidens  and  widows 
of  his  native  place,  his  choice  fell  upon  Adelaide 
Cameron,  a  Biding  beauty,  who  after  the  death  of 
her  mother  had  for  some  time  conducted  her 
father's  house  with  acknowledged  ability,  and  had 
taken  the  greatest  care  of  him  till  she  was  deprived 
of  him  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  then  remained 
in  undisputed  possession  of  his  wealth. 

Thislastcircumstance  might  have  some  influence 
upon  our  friend's  decision,  though  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  moumingwidower  and  the  orphan  heiress 
soon  understood  each  other,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  engagement  came  to  the  ears  of  their 
circle  befi)re  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  mourn* 
ing  allowed  it  to  be  formally  announced. 

But  if  Robertson,  accustomed  to  the  peaceful 
bapinness  of  his  first  marriage,  hoped  to  find  a 
renewal  of  it  in  his  second,  he  was  bitterly  deceived. 
Only  too  soon  was  the  conviction  forced  upon  him 
that  he  had  given  himself  a  powerful  mistress,  and 
his  children  a  step-mother  in  the  strictest  meaning 
of  the  word.  Full  of  melancholy  he  fled  to  his 
much  loved  classics,  to  seek  some  degree  of  con- 
solation for  the  bitter  if  not  quite  undeserved 
disappointmcfnt  he  had  experienced.  Yet  in  home 
life  ne  became  more  and  more  under  petticoat 
government,  for  he  still  continued  to  venture 
any  money  he  could  spare,  in  speculations,  which 
when  unsuccessful,  made  him  always  dependent 
upon  his  wife  for  their  daily  needs.  This  suited 
her  imperious  character  very  well.  She  drew  the 
rein  tighter  and  tighter,  and  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son,  her  step-children  were  hardly  allowed 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Once  only  did  the  learned  man  assert  his 
paternal  nghts  and  that  was  when  the  time 
approached  for  deciding  on  the  future  of  his  eldest 
son.  The  step-mother  decided  that  the  highly 
gifted  young  man,  with  unusual  strength  of  mind, 
and  a  remarkable  share  of  beauty,  should  be 
placed  with  some  artizan  or  tradesman  in  order 
that,  as  she  remarked,  with  the  disagreeable 
sharpness  of  the  purse-proud,  he  might  soon  be 

5 laced  in  a  position  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
.gainst  this  proposal  not  only  the  fatherly  love, 
but  all  the  pride  of  learning  in  the  professor  re- 
belled, and  most  of  his  colleagues  and  friends, 
who  had  as  muchloveashe  had  for  classical  learn- 
ing, and  much  more  than  he  had  for  ancient  art. 
took  his  part  so  decidedly,  that  the  lady  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  most  weigh^  assurances'  was 
after  a  long  and  stormy  opposition  compelled  to 
give  in.  * 

"  Then  he  may  continue  his  course  through 
college,"  she  said,  "and  no  one  can  ask  or  expect 
from  me  more  than  this.  As  to  his  expenses  at  the 
university,  if  he  is  to  go  there,  I  shall  not  advance 
a  single  penn^ ;  I  tell  you  that  beforehand." 

"With  time  will  come  counsel,"  replied 
Robertson,  "  meanwhile,  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindnen.  If  fortune  fiivoun  me/*  ne  uid  when 


alone,  "  this  slavery  wilt  cease  and  I  cukltiK 
boy  study  from  my  own  income."  He  vest  00 
therefore  with  his  speculation  stbougfatliefoitBae 
in  which  be  confidM  more  often  turned  ber  bad 
upon  him  than  otherwise. 

Paul  meanirtiile  threw  himself  with  seal  itfa 
his  studies,  and  to  the  delight  of  all  bis  teacben 
and  the  great  consolation  of  his  btber,  nade 
most  rapid  progress.  The  director.  Mr.  Elficoi, 
promised  great  things  for  his  talented  and  bari- 
working  pupil,  and,  with  the  little  Can^ocR- 
ceived  him  to  the  most  friendly  manner  intob 
family  circle.  In  his  amiable  wife  the  bnftr 
and  sister  founda  second  mother,  while theoaq' 
Bertha  soon  became  to  them  like  a  dear  sisU. 

Mr.  EllicDt  had  never  been  able  to  decide  ii[a 
sending  his  only  child  to  a  public  school,  "c« 
ducted  "  by  learned  people.  "  That  isyerygood, 
and  indeed  necessary  for  boys,"  he  would  ay- 
At  school,  in  contact  with  companions  of  tbei 
own  age  who  are  inspired  with  the  same  aipbitM 
as  themselves,  the  character  is  formed  aodtiitf 
are  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life ;  but  with  a  pAt 
is  quite  different.  She  blooms  in  the  quiet  sba« 
of  domestic  life,  guarded  by  a  mother's  love^ 
any  approach  of  evil,  and  becomes  fittedtt^ 
her  place  in  society,  whether  she  marries  or  (>> 
her  days  as  a  single  woman. 

The  education  of  Itertha  was  conducted** 
this  foundation,  under  the  superintendence^'' 
mother  ;  and  when  Dr.  Robertson  sugFCStrf** 
Caroline  might  share  in  her  friend  s  les^ 
almost  as  a  favour,  for  his  daughter's  sake, 
Robertson,  on  account  of  the  intimate  J*^*^ 
of  the  two  fathers  could  not  very  well  refcif 
consent,  or  she  would  gladly  have  done*'-  ^ 

"  What  is  the  use  of  that  learned  nrfW** 
poor  child?"  she  murmured,  " she  is clwew'* 
ready — I  am  not  the  woman  to  deny  the  tnth- 
and  In  a  few  years  I  ^ould  have  brouebtbei* 
forward  In  household  matters  that  sm 
almost  have  replaced  one  of  my  maids,  andn^ 
would  have  been  much  more  useful  tf**"^ 
French  and  Italian,  drawing  and  pMBV^ 
playing,  which  she  is  now  learning."  . 

"  And  so  you  wish  to  prepare  the  d"5!^Li 
your  husband  to  be  a  maid-servant !"  w'**^^ 
son  greatly  annoyed.  "  it  will*  be  time  eooop^ 
settle  this  when  we  find  out  that  it  is  CswHJ 
only  vocation.  But  my  good  friend  froa  * 
time  forth  keep  jjour  money  for  jrourowo  P^TL 
use,  the  education  which  I  will  give  the  *■ 
child  shall  not  cost  you  a  shilling." 

After  this  the  two  motherless  children,  ai 
have  already  remarked,  found  a  second  bi*' 
Mr.  Ellicot's  house,  and  from  this  time 
gifts,  which  had  hitherto  slumbered  uocsred^ 
expanded  with  surprising  rapidity.  At 
yearly  exammation  Paul  received  some 
prizes,  and  his  tutors  declared  him  with  omTTj 
to  be  an  honour  to  the  institution.-  His^v 
heart  beat  high  with  joyful  pride.  tlwwgJJ 
hardly  dared  to  show  thfs  to  his  son,  lest  hejwjj 
bring  down  the  displeasure  of  his  spouse  up*" 
boy's  innocent  head. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  studies  to^V 
the  youth  applied  himself  with  real.  Hen**  ^ 
read  the  ancient  classics,  he  Itved  with  thcr 
and  heroes ;  they  appeared  to  theejpei 
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iilriif  fcmi  till  hU  inpolse  became  stronger 
aiditniM'to  make  these  fonns  of  bis  inner 
vridraiBle  to  that  without, 
htbe  gallery  of  the  town  and  in  the  small  collec- 
iiBtif  htt  art-kmng  protector,  he. found  many 
Vliiilyictiiiei  and  some  admirable  copies  in 
tAuttrefthe  works  of  the  old  masters.  Paul 

C Met  the  pictures  with  more  or  less  in- 
tt;  it  was  not  the  splendour  or  hirmony 
IMwog  that  charmed  him,  he  was  enchanted 
>ii  koutj  of  colourless  form ;  he  could  be  en- 
rimic  limit  a  fold  of  an  ancient  toga,  about 
Anal  features,  the  noble  form  of  the  limbs 
tnitble  figure.  His  bri^test  dream  was  that 

Kt  Kc  the  originals  of  the  copies  v^ich  he 
itred.  He  brought  heaps  of  clay  into  his 
aieften  spent  whole  nights  in  endeavours  to 
tlpm  either  from  remembrance  or  from 
Inl  forms  which  floated  before  his  fancy's 
t  Without  any  teaching  these  attempts  could 
bet  only  imperfect  results,   but  yet  they 
■Edtilcntwhichcould  not  but  be  acknowledged. 
Mlule  Csrolioe  made  equal  progress  with  her 
Beitha,  under  the  guidance  of  her  second 
itr.  Between  the  two  girls,  between  their 
sud  their  industry,  their  hearts  and  their 
Bbadtogs  there  was  a  pleasing  harmony, 
I  nsdeied  the  trouble  of  teaching  them  only  a 
Me.  There  was  an  untroubled  intimacy  on 
|vtof the  brother  and  sister  mth  Bertha ;  a 
vkich  on  the  part  of  the  girls  assumed 
|^%ttterty  character,  while  the  brotherly 
fWnf^'s  heart  soon  assumed  a  certain 
ff**»Wnnce,  which  made  him  look  upon 
'■■TjJfKend  with  different  eyes  from  those 
""""w iaa  sister  regarded  her.  This  romantic 
■•KP*  ln»  behaviour  to  Bertha  an  almost 
y  >yb  of  boyish  deference,  which  by  no 
g^Jipleased  her,  and  which  no  one  else 

22**** '''^  ***PPy  7""  their  youth,  till 
K^reilities  of  life  rose  darkly  upon  them. 

held  the  first  place,  but  m  spite  of 
■Pkto  his  name  in  almost  every  department 
F^^itin^on  *'  the  step>mother  continued 
V>«rdeci«on  only  to  allow  him  money  with 
P>  to  carry  on  his  studies,  and  even  went  so 
rjPw  ber  own  responsibility,  to  enter  into 
R^on  with  a  banker  with  whom  she  was 

in  erder  that  he  should  give  her  step- 
■Jpacc  in  his  office.  Her  husband  let  things 
tney  might.  Some  late  ill-fortune  made 
mr^  cer  in  a  position  to  do  anything  for 
W^.  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  young 
Etfi  "'K***  ^  placed  with  a  sculptor  in 
Kit- L  ^  the  manual  part  of  that  business, 
K«iich  he  would  keep  himself,  found  only  a 
Bjrmthe  learned  father. 
^*  With  Caroline  was  the  happy  time  for 
r^Md  study,  for  the  peacehil  and  innocent 
^P*Ws  of  youth  at  an  end ;  even  for  her,  dull 
Bpawttted  their  right.  One  of  the  step- 
P^««enrants  married  and  true  to  her  old  plan , 

fin  up  her  place,  but  exacted  hrom  her 
P"*f»gTeat  many  servicesnhich  might  make 
gBPnecmary.  The  disapprobation  of  her 
KS'™y«'*nfinned  the  selfish  woman  in  her 
ll^^wii.  Canriineobeyed  without  resistance ; 
Mt  my  joyfully,  but  with  the  gentle 


qoietacss  iriilch  was  a  narked  featnre  in  her 
character.  This  was  the  state  of  thioga  when  the 
reader  made  his  first  uquaintance  with .  the 
family. 

The  Robertson  family  were  seated  at  breakfast ; 
the  father  busy  with  his  books,  the  mother  en- 
gaged in  a  low  conversation  with  her  Otto,  whom 
as  tt  seemed  she  was  trying  to  persuade  to  do 
something  which  he  strongly  objMted  to.  Caro- 
line wentbackwards  and  forwards  attending  to 
the  wants  of  the  pnr^*  ^ul  took  his  breakfast 
in  silence,  the  hour  for  the  office  would  soon  strike. 

About  three  months  had  passed  since  Paul  had 
for  the  first  time  entered  the  office  as  the  youngest 
and  last  of  those  engaged  there.  His  chief  and 
the  cashiers  were  as  well  satisfied  with  him  as  his 
teachers  had  been  ;  his  colleagues  respected  him, 
though  they  did  not  exactly  uive  their  grave  and 
silent  companion.  In  his  father's  house  his  sub< 
mission  and  his  blameless  conduct  had  rather  im- 
proved his  position,  but  it  would  have  been  vain 
to  seek  either  on  his  features  or  in  his  maimer 
the  least  trace  of  the  bright  cheerfulness  which  is 
usual  in  youth.  Thoughtful  and  measured  in  his 
conduct  with  the  impress  of  deep  seriousness  on 
his  brow,  he  seemed  in  this  short  time  to  have 
become  many  years  older.  His  manner  to  his 
fisther  was  always  respectful  thou^  he  never 
sp^  tc  him  confidentially,  he  treated  his  step- 
mother with  cold  courtesy ;  only  to  Us  uster  did 
he  remain  what  he  had  ever  been,  and  she  still 
clung  to  him  with  all  her  former  affection.  They 
understood  each  other  with  half  a  word,  even  a 
look  was  sometimes  sufficient  for  them  to  share 
each  others  most  secret  thoughts.  They  were 
united  in  a  tender  love  for  their  step-brother 
Otto,  and  the  spoiled  boy  returned  their  affec- 
tion with  all  the  warmth  of  his  uncontrolled 
nature. 

Paul  did  not  go  to  the  house  of  the  director  ex- 
cept to  pay  short  and  format  visits,  he  seldom 
saw  Bertha;  indeed  with  a  kind  of  shyness,  he 
avoided  meeting  her,  under  the  unconquerable 
feeling  that  he  had  sunk  so  far  below  the  bri^t 
and  dieerfol  orbit  in  which  the  dear  maiden 
moved  that  he  dared  not  raise  his  ^es  from  his 
own  dark  sphere  to  the  innocent  companion  of  his 
happier  days. 

"Shall  we  go  for  a  walk  together,  Paul?" 
asked  the  professor,  taking  up  his  hat  and  cloak. 
"  I  shall  have  my  Homer  class  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  that  is  your  hour  also." 

"lam  quite  ready,"  replied  the  young  man, 
rising.  He  gave  his  hand  to  his  sister,  and 
bowed  to  his  step-mother,  who  returned  the  salu- 
tation with  a  bend  of  her  head. 

"Are  you  coming  with  us,  Otto?  "he  asked, 
as  he  opened  the  door  for  his  father,  and  fol- 
lowed him  out. 

"Yes,  gladly,"  he  said;  swallowed  the  re- 
mains ofliis  coffee  in  haste,  snatched  up  his 
books  and  his  cap  from  a  side-table,  and  can 
after  the  others. 

But  he  stood  still  as  soon  as  he  was  outude. 
There  was  the  well-known  postman  waiting  for 
his  father,  to  whom  he  gave  a  large-sized  letter. 
The  professor  at  once  took  this,  but  his  hand 
shook  so  that  he  could  hardly  break  the  seal. 
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Ha  cast  a  iflance  over  the  contents,  and  theo, 
with  an  exclamation  either  of  honor  or  of -joy;  he 
thfvw  tip  his  arms  ahd  would  have  fiUen  Had  not 
Paul  rushed  to  support  him.  At  this  sight  Otto 
made  a  cry  of  terror,  but  Paul  quickly  led  his 
father  back  into  the  house.  His  step-mother  was 
standing  at  the  door,  to  which  she  had  hsBtened 
in  alam. 

*'  What  it  the  matter  ?  "  she  cried  vahementljt, 
"  some  micfoctone  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  rather,  some  piece  of  good  luck,"  he 
answered,  as  with  Otto's  help  he  was  placed, 
hardly  sensible,  upon  a  sofa,  when  all  three  did 
their  best  to  comfort  him. 

For  a  while  he  remained  with  closed  eyes  and 
quite  motionless,  and  not  till  his  wife  seized  upon 
the  letter,  which  he  held  fast  in  his  hand,  did  he 
come  to  himself.  "  What  good  fortune,"  he 
murmured  almost  unintelligibly;  "what  great 
good  fortune.  My-  God,  I  thank  thee  for  this 
mercy !  " 

The  three  young  people  with  tender  care  did 
their  best  to  soothe  him,  while  his  wife,  having 
gained  possession  of  the  letter,  was  carefully 
perusing  the  contents.  There  was  no  mistake. 
One  of  his  speculations  had  turned  out  so  well 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  arrears  due  to 
Doctor  Robinson  as  well  as  a  considerable  divi< 
dend. 

Meanwhile,  the  professor  had  so  far  recovered 
that  he  took  with  great  satisfaction  the  glass  of 
wine  which  Carolme  now  o£Eered  him.  "  Give 
me  the  letter,  my  dear  wife,"  he  then  said  ;  "  it 
must  serve  as  an  excuse  for  me  and  Otto,  for  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  which,  according  to  acade- 
mical rules,  the  pupils  must  precede  the  masters 
must  have  already  elapsed.  This  has  quite  un- 
manned me." 

He  took  the  letter  into  his  hands,  and  looking 
with  a  happy  face  upon  the  circle  around  hint— 
"Rejoice  with  me,  dear  ones,"  he  said;  *'God 
is  very  good  to  us,  and  we  will  now  begin  a  new 
and  better  life."  Then  he  lefb  the  room  accom- 
panied by  his  sons. 

Having  stepped  into  the  street,  he  took  Paul's 
arm,  while  Otto  ran  joyfully  on  before  them. 
"Tell  your  chief,"  he  5aid,"wfaat  has  befallen 
U9,  and  inform  him  that  you  wilt  leave  his  office. 
There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  yon  to  be  in 
business  as  you  ^o  not  like  it ;  on  the  ccmtmry, 
you  shall  " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Paul,  joyfully,  "  I  may 
go  to  an  art  academy,  my  dear,  good  father  !  " 

"  What  academy?"  asked  the  old  man,  sud- 
denly withdrawing  his  arm  from  that  of  his  son  ; 
"I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all  that  folly. 
You  must  study,  my  son,"  he  continued  more 
gently.  "As  I  am  now,  thank  heaven,  a  rich 
man,  the  first  wish  of  my  paternal  heart  shall  be 
fulfilled,  and  I  shall  see  you  one  day  an  ornament 
to  our  university  as  a  professor.  Do  not  oppose 
me  any  longer.  You  shall  go  abroad,  to  Munich, 
in.  the  autumn,  which  will  be  a  means  of  pie- 
paring  you  for  the  course  I  desire  you  to  pursue 
at  Oxford  when  you  go  tiiere.  Only  a  short 
time  longer,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  professor 
consolingly,  aa  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
hib  son,  who>  retamed  its  pressure  with  great 
ccsdiali^. 


The  word  Munich  filled  him  with  [daivt 
He  would  indeed  j>e  able  to  study  there,  bat  fais 
father  neither  thought  of  the  rich  treasures  oi  ut 
which  are  there  accumulated,  nor  of  the  nuj 
opportunities  of  advancing  in  the  ezeiOK  at 
the  plastic  art  which  would  there  be  aStiM 
hia  son. 

"Father,"  said  Otto,  "  what  do  you  neat? 
Ymt  say  Paid  is  to  study  becau  wwe  have  beotu 
rich ;  now  I  was  so  glad  because  I  tbooglK  1 
should  not  have  to  learn  anything  more." 

"  You  thought  something  uncommoDly  8%' 
said  his  &ther,  rather  severely.  " 
study  because  after  a  wonderful  nuiuer  I  iR 
now  the  means  for  enabling  him  to  do  so  ;w 
you  must  study  because  1  will  not  own  a  Uodt 
head  for  my  son.    You  understand  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  muttered  the  boy,  and  while  4* 
professor  entered  the  class-room  he  tan  dowoi« 
corridor  to  his  own  quarter. 

{To  be  continued.') 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  TO  HUSBASD 
AND  WIFE. 


HERE  was  a  man  who  lived  io  Staiid- 
shire  who  was  drunk  every  day  of  is 
life.    Every  farthing  he  owned  mtl* 
the  alehouse.    One  evening  he  # 
gered  home  and  found,  at  a  late  hour,  hit* 
sitting  alone  and  drowned  in  tears.  Ho 
man  not  deficient  in  natural  affections )  k  iP* 
peaied  to  be  struck  with  the  woman's  vrei^ 
ness,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  cnitf-  "j 
don't  like  to  tell  you,  James,"  she  saii  "W* 
I  must.  I  must ;  the  truth  is,  my  chil^  ^ 
not  touched  a  morsel  of  anything  Uui  UtDU 
day.   As  for  me,  never  mind  me ;  I  must  kSK 
you  to  guess  how  it  has  fared  with  me. 
one  morsel  of  food  could  I  beg  or  buy  for  A** 
children  that  lie  on  the  bed  before  you  ;  aadl^ 
sure,  James,  it  is  better  for  us  all  we  sfaoul<i  die. 
and  in  my  soul  I  wish  we  were  dead."  " 
said  James,  starting  up  as  if  a  flash  of  li^btBi^ 
had  darted  on  him;  "dead,  Sally.  Yoa »» 
Mary  and  two  youcg  ones  dead  !    Look  jt,  <! 
lass,  you  see  what  I  am  now — like  a  brute  1  Ih* 
wasted  your  substance— the  curse  of  God  is  i^* 
me— I  am  drawing  near  to  the  pit  of  destnictift' 
but  there's  an  end ;  I  feel  there's  an  end-  ^ 
me  that  glass  wife."    She  gave  it  to  him 
astonishment  and  fear.   He  turned  it  topsy-tonT 
and  striking  the  table  with  great  violence  iw 
flinging  himwlf  on  his  knees  lie  made  a 
vow  to  God  of  repentance  and  sobiie^. 
that  moment  to  toe  day  of  his  death  Se 
no  fomented  liquor  but  confined  himsdf  etlii^ 
to  tea  and  water.   There  was  a  sudden  cbwCf  ■ 
his  looks  became  heaUhy,  his  cottage  neat.  ^ 
children  were  clad,  his  wife  happy.  Tveotf 
times  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  told  the  stoi^'^ 
their  pastor  (Protestant),  and  blessed  the  eveiu4 
of  the  14th  March. 


A  SiCAix  boy  having  devoured  a.  sboenafetr^' 
a«4  a  surgeon  was  aent  for^-W,  alasi  it 
toaliftte  I 
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\mm  VON  CORWELIUS. 


HE  great  Gunian  painter  who  died 
AjwU  1st  1867,  WAS  then  io  tike 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  for  he  was 
bota  in  September  1^67,  in  die  town 
of  DOsseldorf.     His  father  was 
ftKlBlI the  museum  at  that  place;  and  thun, 
laUfmUest  days,  the  young  Cornelius  was 
aiKiited  vtth  the  arts.    His  desire  to  be  a 
|Hhis  ns  not  repressed  or  reproved  by  his 
^^1,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had 
beguQ  his  studies  in  art,  with  much 
offuture  excellence.    It  was  then  that 
Mer  died ;  and  as  there  devolved  upon  him 
an  elder  brother  the  care  of  mother  and 
nes,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  ought 
h^r  to  think  of  pursuing  the  painter's 
am.  It  was  suggested  that  he  shcHild 
sDoe  baedicraft  which  might  prove  more 
[enmerative ;  but  the  difi&culty  was  sur- 
1,  and  he  clung  to  art.   Good  fortune 
to iiin  sooner  than  to  most  men,  for  some 
seadieat  designs  attracted  notice,  and  were 
itL  The  study  of  the  antique,  inculcated 
I'VipclieliDaoa,  had  not  entirely  engrossed  his 
0.  He  had  fallen,  rather,  under  the  ia- 
of  a  modem  writer — the  greatest  Germany 
'iced.  The  comprehensive,  the  all-em- 
geuus  of  Goethe,  acquired  a  lasting 
m  bim :  that  genius  which  grappled 
fcwMest  Gubjects,  and  never  disdained  to 
■Ptali^the  smallest  details  of  any  branch 
^^Mi  .fitness  his  dramatic  criticism  in 
^Wfc  Meister."     A   series   of  designs 
JJJ»of  "Faust"   fintt  displayed  the 
'fPHRees  of  the  ^oung  Cornelius. 
■UMut  was  but  nineteen  when  he  produced 
<loila  kindred  mrk— the  illustration  to 
gen  Lied."  Thus,  national  snbjects 
pMsession  of  his  mind.    But  tbey  were 
iiQ  delusive  possession.   In  Rome,  he 
M  subject  to  clasuc  influence/  and  to 
goal  of  every  painter's  first  ambition 
desired  to  go.    He  was  twenty-four 
however,  before  the  project  could  be 
;  and,  when  at  last  it  was  carried  out,  he 
'  to  make  a  very  long  sojourn  in  the 
opital.  He  found  congenial  society  there. 
iai  aspiring   fellow-artists  gathered 
•ttm— Schnorr,    Veit,  and  the  brothers 
There  too,  and  always  in  close  com- 
ipvith  Cornelius,  was  a  greater  spirit 
oftbe8e-*0vwbeck,tbe  {wre,  the  noble, 
* ;  the  Fra  Angelico  of  his  time.  With 
Cornelius  dwelt  in  an  old  convent, 
the  simplest  s^le,   The  two  friends  were 
S.  Paul  and  S.  John*  Cornelius, 
aidour  and  energy,  his  com^rehensive- 
l tolerance,  was  the  S.  Paul;  Overbcck, 
ure  gifts  and  loveable  graces,  but  with  a 
ku  practical  than  that  o?hi«  brother  artist 
S.  Jobn. 

fins  took  part  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Sutoldi,  and  had  to  thask  the  Prussian 
JGwenU,  whose  resideQe&  that  viXb, was, 
^  rnusian  Amhawdor,  Fiebuhr,  for 
w4  iofluanqe  kindly  excited*  The 


Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  able  to  bestow  upoo 
the  rising  painter  a  more  substantial  reward 
than  any  he  had  before  received.  This  r^yal 
German,  bein^  greatly  impressed  -  with  the 
promise  Cornehus  showed,  proposed  to  carry  him 
off  to  Munich  to  decorate  the  favourite  city— the 
greatest  and  most  costly  "Ludwig's  Lust."  At 
first  Cornelius  hesitated— he  doubted,  perhaps, 
whether  he  had  been  long  enough  in  Rome  ;  but 
evidently  this  was  such  an  opportunity  as  might 
not  occur  again.  It. was  well  to  take  it  while  it 
ofiEered,  and  Cornelius  decided  to  do  so.  He  had 
looked  with  no  exclusive  eye  upon  classic  art ; 
but  he  knew  that  Italy  was  the  best  school  for 
him— the  school  in  which  lessons  varied  and 
valuable  might  best  be  learned.  For  there,  in 
Italy,  on  ground  that  is  dear  to  both,  the  lover  of 
the  mediaeval  meeta  the  lover  of  the  antique:  the 
heroic  painter  may  there  learn  tenderness ;  the 
religious  painter,  strength.  Cornelius  had,  on  the 
whole,  profited  by  th*  time  he  had  spent,  in 
Rome;  and  he  was  full  loth  to  leave  it.  It  may- 
be, however,  that  he  left  it  just  at  the  right 
moment.  Had  he  stayed  longer,  he  might  have 
lost  that  German  character  which  some  of  his 
best  works— his  best  of  all  indeed— now  possess. 
Looking  at  the  gigantic  attemi)ts  to  reproduce 
the  form  and  presence  of  the  antique,  made  when 
Cornelius  went  to  Munich,  immediately  after  his 
residence  in  Rome,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
he  did  not  return  to  Germany  too  soon. 

In  the  Bavariui  capital  there  was  much  to  be 
done.  The  decoration  of  two  large  halls  io  the 
Glyptothek  was  confined  to  Cornelius.  One  of 
them  is  styled  the  Hall  of  Heroes  ;  the  other,  the 
Hall  of  the  Gods.  The  composition  placed  by 
the  painter  in  both  are  intensely  classical,  uang 
the  word  rather  with  refierence  to  form  and  letter 
than  totiie  spirit,  and  not  exactly  in  the  sense  ia 
which  one  would  say  that  the  compositions  of 
Ingres  are  classical.  The  German  painter  was 
more  successful  when  he  took  Michael  Angelo,  for 
his  model,  and  did  for  the  Ludwig's  Kirche  at 
Munich  what  had  been  done  for  the  Sistine  Ctiapel. 
"  God  the  Creator,"  and  "  Christ  the  Judge  "— 
two  great  compositions  in  this  Munich  Church — 
are  works  which  will  do  very  much  to  perpetuate 
the  painter's  fame.  They  are  two,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  of  a  great  series  illustrating  the 
Christian  creed.  "Christ  the  Judge"  is  per- 
haps the  noblest  of  his  efforts.  Never  was  he 
more  ambitious  than  in  planning  this  work  ;  and 
if,  when  we  have  admired  the  correctness  of  the 
drawing,  and  tbedramatic  expression  of  the  whole,, 
we  stop  to  notice  the  crudeness  of  its  colour,  our 
respect  for  the  painter  should  not  be  lessened. 
His  attainment  was  high  ;  but  his  attempt  waa 
higher.   And  this  is  right.    For  in  all  art, 

A  man'i  reich  *honId  excead  hit  (rup, 
Of  wbftt'i  M.  HMven  for  f 

Fifteen  or  twenty  ^ears  were  occupied  upon  the 
decoration  of  Munich.  Besides  the  frescoes  in 
the  Glyptothek,  and  the  great  compositions  in  the 
Church  of  Ludwig,  there  was  executed  by 
Cornelius,  in  the  Pioakothek,  a  great  work  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  art.  When  all  diese 
things  were  done,  the  artist  took  some  leisure,  and 
visited  Pari*  and  London.  Another  great  oppor- 
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tunlty  wai  sood  to  fiiU  lato  his  hands,  and 
was  a  GommissioD  from  the  King*  of  Prassia  to 
compose  a  *'  Christfan  lecture  Cycle  "  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Campo  Santo,  or  Royal  Mauso- 
lenm,  destined  to  form  one  of  the  inngs  of  the 
new  cathedral.  "The  Four  Riders  of  the 
Apocalypse  " — one  of  the  designs  executed  for 
this  place  of  burial— ts  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  Cornelius's  works ;  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  all.  It  is  not  beautiftil ;  it  ts  not  at- 
tiactive;  it  would  never  be  popular  with  the  ad- 
mirers of  conventional  sentiment,  borrowed 
groups,  and  namby-pamby  mediocritj*.  But  it  is 
strikmgly  original.  It  is  a  German  work.  The 
weird  power  of  the  North  is  in  it.  In  painting  it, 
Cornelius  went  back  to  the  early  traditions ;  and 
the  spirit  of  his  own  race  nerved  him  for  the  task. 
There  is  something*  of  savage  strength  about  it ; 
but  instead  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  untutom 
mind,  the  brain  that  conceived  it,  and  the  hand 
that  wrought  it,  had  learned  lessons  enough  from 
the  masters  of  old  days,  and  were  but  now  draw- 
ing forth  from  the  sources  which  had  always  been 
within  the  artist  himself. 

We  have  briefly  spoken  of  the  chief  works  of 
Cornelius.  Only  the  barest  record  of  his  life  is  it 
now  possible  to  give.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
when  he  had  gained  the  love  of  many,  and  the 
respect  of  all.  Members  of  his  school  are  scat- 
tered over  Europe  ;  some  of  them  famous  already. 
Even  in  England  his  influence  is  not  unfeft. 
Throughout  bis  career,  Cornelius  was  a  prophet 
who  was  by  no  means  without  honour  in  his  own 
countnr.  Bavaria  and  Prussia  loaded  him  with 
fewarda ;  and,  so  long  ago  as  183A,  he  had  the 
satisfoction  to  know,  by  his  election  as  a  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  that  he  was 
duly  esteemed  in  that  land  from  whose  verdict 
on  art  questions  there  Is,  in  these  days,  no  appeal. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  FISHERMAN'S 
EVENING  HYMN. 


I VE  MARIA !  hear  my  prater. 
Fast  fades  the  amber  light, 
And  shadows  gather  round  our  bark  : 
Oh,  guard  us  through  the  night! 
From  yon  fair  land,  on  perfumed  vnug. 

The  Angelas  doth  float. 
And  midst  that  harmony  of  sound 

I  mark  my  Mina's  note. 
Before  thy  altar  now  she  kneels, 

Our  infant  at  her  breast ; 
Her  fervent  prayers  for  me  ascend— 
Ob,  grant  her  tranquil  rest ! 

And  while  the  stars  their  vigils  keep. 

And  fishes  fill  my  net, 
Fill  thou  my  heart  with  holy  thoughts, 

Nor  let  me  e'er  forget 
How  thy  dear  Son  hath  bless'd  our  craft — 

Our  toil  upon  the  sea, 
Calling  Saint  Peter,  James  and  John 

Fishers  of  men  to  be. 
Upon  thy  heart  we  cast  our  care— 

Mother  of  mercy,  hear  I 
In  thee  we  place  our  utter  trust— 

Thy  prayer  to  Christ  is  dear.       C.  de  B. 


A  SHADOWY  TALE.  ^ 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

k}HN  MEREDITH  and  hit  aiiter, ! 
I  Kate,  were  or^ians.  They  had  bees 
I  left  at  an  eady  age,  wittiout  bthei 
I  or  mother,  and  had  been  adopted  by/ 
>  an  old  uncle,  a  retired  araiy  officer, 
who  lived  at  Manchester,  and  who  did  the  bat 
he  could  with  his  limited  income,  to  edoutt^  \ 
clothe  and  feed  them  properiy.  They  tinj 
together  very  happily,  eni<^mg  life  in  a  qat(  | 
innocent  way,  and  spending  the  summer  moitti  | 
in  some  retired  spot  near  tM  sea.  , 
John  was  now  a  handsome  youOi  of  nineto^j 
possessed  ofa  good  education  anda  health  US', 
stitution.  He  Bad  not  yet  chosen  a  profeuioh 
but  Major  Leman,  his  uncle,  comforted  himtdi 
with  the  reflection,  that  "  the  boy  had  a  longliif 
of  years  yet  before  him,  and  could  chooses  gentle> 
manly  profession  at  his  leisure."  Army  peoph 
are,  as  a  rule,  careless  and  improvident;  tb« 
seldom  think  of  the  morrow,  and  its  ineviuw 
wants.  Personally  they  have  no  need  of  fimj 
thought  of  this  description ;  they  are  proviW 
for,  their  annual  income  only  ceases  vnen  tbq 
bid  adieu  to  this  world,  and,  vulgarly  spe3iluiig,il 
is  a  matter  of  "  come  day,  go  day ' '  wtdi  diem. 

John,  like  many  young  men  of  his  class,  ^ 
not  exactly  lazy,  but  a  trine  indolent,  andcertw 
thoughUess  and  careless.  He  had  been  bnnp 
up  in  a  certain  groove,  and  to  move  out  of « 
would  have  perfHexed  and  annoyed  him.  He^ 
no  necessity  for  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  nm 
until  it  was  absolutely  required  of  him. 
the  time  came  he  would  soon  work  bii  1°*° 
the  front  rank."  he  saidto  himself.  Be«asi»tt 
arrived  at  the  age  when  everything  appe*" 
couleur-de-rose;  when  one  is  confident  of  SBCcew 
without  having  striven  for  it ;  and  when  coo»t 
and  self-confidence  fill  the  brain  with  nom* 
some  thoughts,  and  render  the  possessor  rioi* 
lous  and  unpleasing  to  society  generally. 

Kate,  pretty,  coquettish  Kate,  his  sister,  W 
nearly  eighteen,  and  bore  a  certain  resembboo 
to  him.  It  was  an  outward  resemblance,  ho*^ 
only  skin-deep,  for  Kate  was  thoughtful,  proviw 
and  the  least*conceited  of  girls.  She  b^^^ 
crisp  hair,  round  plump  cheeks,  a  stnf 
delicately  shaped  nose,  beneath  lAich  Ui 
the  sweetest  rosebud  of  a  nouth,  and  «4iite 
teeth.  She  it  was  who  kfflt  the  keys  of  the 
boards  and  bureaux;  who  invented  tww 
appetising  dishes,  who  superintended  themak 
of  the  jam,  and  when  the  long  winter 
set  in,  entertained  her  uncle  and  brother  with 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  old  ballads.  I 
"  Provident  Kate !  Miss  Busybody  Gooddioe^ 
were  names  bestowed  on  her  by  the  major.  Pn 
vident  she  was,  notwithstanding  her  early  ag« 
and  many  a  penn^  she  saved  her  afiiectionij 
uncle.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  her  adding  up  tl 
week's  expenditure,  or  studying  how  to  oukei 
palatable  stew  for  the  morrow,  with  the  scra^j 
the  day.  It  was  also  a  sight  to  see  her  watdui 
her  brother  irith  an  mdmitug  gaxe,  as  he  nn&UI 
his  schemes  for  the  future,  miich  wow  neither  a 
selfish  nor  insignlScant.  ^ehadeveiyooofiden 
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in  his  alHIihr  to  cany  them  out,  mnd  every  hope 
that  his  alwihr  would  be  exercised  before  long. 

And  so  their  quiet,  happy  life  passed  on  devoid 
of  pain,  and  without  dread  of  the  future,  until 
their  guardian,  the  major,  caught  cold  while  weed- 
in?  and  attending  to  the  flowers— his  favorite 
hobby— and  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis, which,  ultimately  proving  fatal,  carried 
hifo  off  in  less  than  six  weeks  to  his  long  home. 
He  was  comparatively  a  poor  man ;  for  he  had 
but  his  half-pay  and  a  houseful  of  furniture. 
The  former  died  with  him,  the  latter  he  bequeathed 
to  his  nephew  and  niece. 

John  and  Kate  were  alone  in  the  world  now. 
The  furniture,  which  had  been  sold  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  things,  treasured  in  memory  of 
the  major),  had  realised  some  j^i5o,  and  this  re- 
imsented  the  whole  of  their  capital.  John's  good 
qualities,  forced  by  adversity  and  triu,  began  to 
anfold  tliemselves.  He  cheered  his  sister  with 
Icind  words,  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  study,  and 
ignored  his  boastful  schemes.  He  further  en- 
deavoured, day  after  day,  to  secure  some  situation 
however  ill-paid,  which  would  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  He  spent  more  money  than  they  could 
well  afford  in  advertising,  but  his  efforts  were  not 
rewarded  with  success.  He  fared  no  better  than 
the  mats  of  young,  friendless  men,  who  begin  life 
by  endeavouring  unaided  to  earn  their  bread. 
Month  after  month  passed  by,  and  John  earned 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  lodgings  they  occu- 
pied. Their  stock  of  money  was  sadly  reduced. 
Kate  whohadbeen  taught  to  paint  lu  water  colours, 
managed,  now  and  then,  to  sell  two  or  three  small 
sketches  to  m  fancy-dealer,  but  the  sums  they 
realised  were  pitifully  small. 

Thty  vacated  the  pleasant  lodgings  they  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  went  to  live  in  a  cheaper 
neighbourhood. 


It  was  drawing  near  to  Christmas,  now,  and 
their  little  purse  had  dwindled  to  less  than  five 
pounds.  Uoless  something  turned  up,  and  fate 
better  luck  in  store  for  them;  they  would  be 
l^^icedto  beggary— to  the  workhouse]  Horrible 
thoaght  I 

The  good  people  of  Manchester  had,  of  course, 
wen  promised  their  annual  pantomime  ;  and  pla- 
cards were  staring  the  public  in  the  face  at  every 
step  and  turning,  announcing  that  on  "  Boxing 
ni{rht'*and  "until  further  notice.  "Sindbadthe 
^lor ;  or.  The  Three  Little  Turks  and  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,"  would,  in  all  its  gorgeousness 
and  beauty,  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 
A  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  bills,  stated 
that  the  manager  desired  to  secure  the  services 
<n  a  few  respectable  young  men  and  women  to  join 
■n  the  chorus,  and  do  the  general  utility  business. 

John  read  one  of  the  posters,  thought  over  it, 
•"Wmt  of  it,  and  finally  determined,  after  much 
Wnsideration,  to  offer  his  services  as  "super." 
"Wl,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  hts  services  were 
"•^"^pted,  at  a  nightly  fee  of  "  two-and-six."  He 
•"lew  his  part  so  well,  and  was  such  a  gentlemanly, 
mteUigent  fellow,  that  the  manager  took  a  liking 
|0  him,  and,  after  hearing  his  sad  story,  offered 
Urn  an  engagement  in  a  travelling  theatrical 
^pany.  John  was  in  raptures  with  the  idea, 

he  would  win  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  tree." 


He  rushed  home  to  tell  Kate  the  good  news,  which 
she  recdved  with  tears  of  joy,  sighing  to  think  she 
could  do  so  little  to  swell  the  Csuntly  fund. 

The  company,  in  which  John  was  to  make  his- 
d^du/  was  to  open  at  Coventry,  in  the  early 
part  of  February.  In  the  meantime,  he  read  up* 
his  part.  TVic6  a  week  he  called  on  the  friendly- 
manager,  who  put  him  "  through  his  paces,"  and 
taught  him  the  technical  and  practical  portion  of 
his  duty,  and  further  helped  him  with  a  weekly 
loan  of  money,  which,  it  was  understood,  would  be 
deducted  from  his  wages  when  be  entered  upon 
his  regular  work. 

John  and  Kate  were  happy  now,  things  looked 
brighter ;  and  the  morrow,  which  had  hitherto 
threatened  all  sorts  of  evil,  held  out  enticing  hopes 
of  wealth,  happiness  and  fame.  And  so  the  time 
passed  on  smoothly,  and  the  eventful  month  of* 
February  drew  nearer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

George  Hilliard  was  a  good-looking  bachelor 
of  six-and-twenty,  blessed  with  a  comfortable  in- 
dependency, a  hearty  appetite,  and  a  vigorous- 
constitution.  Most  of  his  spare  time  was  spent 
in  read'.ng  the  accounts  of  mysterious  muraers- 
and  crimes.  He  would  work  out,  in  his  mind* 
huw  such  a  supposed  murder  had  taken  place, 
by  whom  committed,  and  further,  how  the  circum- 
stances and  facts  attending  it  could  be  brought 
to  light,  and  the  guilty  party  or  parties  delivered 
up  to  justice.  He  was  an  amateur  detective,  aaS 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  the  business.  When  he- 
was  not  engaged  in  reading  mysterious  horrors, 
he  was  prowling  about  the  streets  and  back-slums,, 
ejreing  people  suspiciously  and  looking  for  an 
adventure  of  a  thrilling  and  novel  kind.  He  wa» 
constantly  getting  into  scrapes,  through  follow- 
ing  and  watching  some  respectable  but  irritable 
member  of  society ;  and  was  always  on  the  brink 
of  discovering  some  frightful  crime,  or  solving- 
some  unfathomable  mystery.  His  friends- 
christened  him  "  the  Bow  Street  Runner."  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  two  detectives,  and 
considered  himself  of  considerable  use  to  them  in- 
the  accomplishment  of  their  duties.  But  as  the3r 
invariably  kept  their  plans  to  themselves,  and 
only  told  turn  what  he  might  have  read  for  him- 
self in  the  papers,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  mvch 
wiser  than  most  outsiders,  and  probably  of  less 
use. 

He  was  wont  to  say,  in  course  of  conversation!,. 
"We  are  getting  on  with  that  case.  The  sus- 
pected man  is  guilty ;  I  said  so  from  the  first." 

Lately  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  fever  by 
following  a  tall  stranger,  who,  mufBed  in  a  long, 
military  cloak,  and  wearing  a  "  billy-cock-hat, 
made  suspicious-looking  nalts  before  certaitk 
houses,  and  held  appointments  at  different  jdaces 
with  strangely-attired  men. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax,  however,  practised 
on  him  by  his  companions.  The  tall  stranger, 
attired  like  a  brigand,  was  an  old  "chum"  of  nis. 
George  was  ch^ed  unmercifully,  and  left  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  month.  He  went  to  Man- 
chester, and  gave  upthesecret-service  foratime, 
in  order  to  study  diess  and  the  concertina. 

"  There  is  something  that  suits  my  calculating 
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fniod,"  he  Said,  "in  the  ancient  and  scientific 
game  of  chess ;  with  the  concertina  I  can  com- 
mune ^ith  my  innermost  thoughts  and  hopes 
and  waft  my  chequered  feelings  on  the  night 

breeze." 

He  could  also  disturb  his  neighbour's  rest;  but 
he  did  not  think  of  this.  Life  is  too  short  to 
think  of  such  trifles. 

He  settled  down  to  chess  very  gradually,  but 
{>aid  great  attention  to  the  concertina,  and  prac- 
tised day  and  night  with  unabated  vigour.  How- 
ever, the  neighbours  discovered  that  the  constant 
repetition  of  "When  this  wasted  form  shall 
slumber  "  had  anything  but  a  somniferous  effect 
when  performed  on  the  concertina  between  the 
hours  of  II  p.m.  and  i  a.m.,  so  they  complained 
about  it  to  George's  landlord,  who  gave  him  a 
week's  warning  to  quit.  George  bestowed  his 
concertina  on  a  street  musician,  secured  new 
lodgings,  and  recommenced  his  old  pursuit- 
watching  everybody,  and  hatching  pseudo 
mysteries. 

But  a  crisis  in  his  career  was  at  hand. 

Straying  one  night  through  a  back  street  of 
the  city  he  drew  near  a  lamp  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  wanted  two  or  three  minutes  to  eleven. 
The  street  was  silent  and  deserted.  Only  one 
house  in  the  row  opposite  showed  a  light ;  the 
others  were  shrouded  in  gloom. 

"  I  must  toddle  home."  he  said. 

He  looked  up  at  the  lighted  window,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  withdrawing  his  gaze  when  some 
one  passed  between  the  light  and  the  window, 
and  the  shadow  was  reflected  on  the  blind. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  evidently  run* 
ning  in  terror  from  somebody.  A  second  shadow 
— that  of  a  man  with  uplifted  hand  threatening 
—passed  the  blind.  Again  the  shadows  were 
reflected  on  the  blind,  and  this  time  together. 
The  man  seized  the  woman  by  the  throat,  lifted 
his  hand,  in  which  he  held  something,  and 
brought  it  down  swiftly  on  her  breast.  She  fell 
back. 

George  stupefled  with  horror,  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  eyes,  and  shuddered.  When  he  looked 
again  the  light  was  out— the  house  was  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  asked  himself. 

Just  then,  the  measured  beat  of  a  policeman's 
footsteps  felt  on  his  ear,  and  he  saw  the  man 
approaching  him.  He  ran  towards  him,  and  in 
<lisjoioted  sentences  told  of  the  horrible  crime  he 
had  seen  committed. 

"  Let  us  breakin  the  door,'  *  he  saidpassionately. 
•"Let  us  rouse  the  neighbours." 

"  We'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  police- 
man, blowing  a  shrill  note  throuj^  a  miistie. 
"  Come  across." 

They  crossed  the  street,  and  the  policeman 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  indicated  by 
George.  By  this  time  ther  werejoined  bjr  another 
policeman,  a  sergeant,  who  had  beard  his  subor- 
dinate's call.  He  listened  to  George's  tale  but 
said  nothing. 

The  window  above  was  opened,  and  a  man's 
head  looked  out. 

'*  Who's  there  ?" 

"The  law,"  answered  the  seneant,  "open 
the  door,   I  am  a  sergeant  of  police,  and  have 


two  men  with  me.  Come  down  quietly,  aad  doB  t 
force  us  to  break  into  the  premises." 

The  man  muttered  something,  drewin  his  head, 
shut  the  window,  descended  the  stjurs,  andopned 
the  door.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  calm  ui 
self-possessed. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  he  asked.  "T* 
must  be  making  a  mistake." 

"Perhaps  we  are,"  answered  th<s  scqjeKi 
"  Perhaps  we  are  :  until  you  can  prove  it,  coasis 
yourself  a  prisoner,   we  must  search  the 
overhead. 

The  man  offered  no  objection,  and  t^j 
little  lamp  that  stood  on  the  hall  table.  htS^ 
it,  and  led  the  way  upstairs,  closely  attaw^ 
the  two  policemen,  while  George  followdai 
rear-guard.  They  entered  the  room,  and  tatai 
about  them  minutely,  examining  the  bed.  tit 
chest  of  drawers,  and  the  cupboard ;  but  ^ 
did  not  find  anything  which  denoted  that  a  » 
murder  had  been  committed  in  the  place,  bet: 
few  minutes  before.  There  was  nothing  afi 
suspicious  nature  to  be  seen — no  weapon  of  t^. 
kind ;  no  signs  of  a  struggle  having  taken  phct : 
no  marks  of  blood.  _. 

"  Is  this  the  room  in  which  you  saw  the  lipit' 
asked  the  sergeant. 

"  Yes,  certainly  it  is,"  said  George. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  seipiri^ 
the  tenant.  , 

The  latter  hesitated  for  a  moment,  staaoe*- 
and  replied:  "  Frank  Corrie." 

The  hesitation  and  indecision  shown  in  au'S- 
ing  was  too  apparent  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"An  assumed  name,  of  coarse,*'  Ternai*"^ 
sergeant.  "  Well,  we  must  seanA  *e  «^ 
room." 

"You  shall  not  do  that,"  said  Conie-Wm? 
very  pale,  and  frowning.  "  The  rooiB  iioccnpw 
by  a  lady— she  is  in  bed." 

He  placed  himself  against  a  door  that 
municated  with  an  inner,  or  adjoining  ap**"'" 
and  looked  fiercely  at  his  visitors,  his  handstR* 
bling  with  excitement. 

"Now,  look  here,  my  man,"  said  the  s^S^' 
"  Yon  have  hitherto  behaved  quietly  and  see^^ 
Don't  give  me  cause  to  complahi  of 
promise  that  no  offence,  or  insult— and  Tonjg 
to  know  that  without  being  told— shall  be  <i»* 
your  good  lady." 

"Ko,"  returned  Corrie,  still  barring  the** 
with  his  person,  "No,  I'll  not  allow  you  to  ef^^ 
You've  already  intruded  on  my  privacy. 
behaved  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  andj^^ 
shall  not  go  further.  Where's  yoor  wsnant: 
Show  it  to  me,  or  leave  the  premises."  , 

He  flung  out  his  arms,  and  clenched  huJW»' 
as  he  finished  speaking,  and  judging  ^ Jjlf 
appearance,  seemed  capable  of  using  thcBi  *»" 
some  effect  on  an  opponent.  , 

"  Secure  him,"  the  seigeant'said,  in  a  tone  o- 
command.  ' 

The  three  men  advanced  upon  Corrie,  aiwa^ 
a  short  but  severe  struggle  (dariag  whi^  ^ 
sergeant  was  tJirowo  into  the  fire-gntt, 
sprained  his  right  wrist]  he  was  secsred  »-■> 
handcuffed. 

George  and  the  sergeant  entered  the  """f]!^ 
which  was  lighted  by  a  eaodle.  A  jcmgv^^ 
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pretty  ^rl,  but  as  pale  a.3  death,  and  tremblings 
from  fright,  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  holding  her 
hand  against  her  left  side,  as  if  to  still  the  throb- 
bing of  her  heart.  She  ^azed  in  tenor  at  the 
btniders,  who,  on  perceiving  her,  dcew  back  into 
the  doorway. 

"Ibegyourpaidoa,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant, 
"but  my  duty,  an  unpleasant  one, has  forced  me 
here." 

"Why?"  asked  the  girl,  with  a  sob,  whilst  an 
indignant  tear  ran  down  her  cheek.  "  What  have 
we  oooe  ?  Who  can  be  cruel  enough  to  persecute 
(uin  this  way." 

"Idon't  accuse  you  of  anything,"  replied  the 
gallant  sergeant ;  *'  but  I  must  do  my  duty,  aud 
search  the  premises." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  interrupted  George, 
vbo  was  blushing  like  a  school-boy  on  "  speech- 
day."  "  Let  me  explain.  I  am  sure  that  you, 
at  least,  are  innocent,  and  will  aid  us  to  discover 
the  guilty  man.  Listen  :  I  happened  tobe  stand- 
ing opposite  your  house,  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
looktog  up  at  the  window,  I  saw,  reflected  on  the 
Uind,  two  shadows — those  of  a  man  and  woman. 
The  fbnner  pursued  the  latter,  and  overtaking 
her,  stmch  her  «-ith  some  weapon.  She  fell  back, 
wounded  or  dead." 

Thegirl,  instead  of  evincing  any  terror,  org^uilt, 
on  bearing  this  dreadful  communicatioo,  smiled, 
And  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  to  hide  her 
miles  and  blushes. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "what  a  ludicrous  mistake 
yoahave  made,  and  yet  I  daresay  it  looked  most 
nispiciotts.  The  landlord  will  enilain  all.  Ask 

The  landlord,  who  had  been  aroused  from  a 
refreshing  sleep,  by  the  noise  of  voices,  and  the 
KitfBe,  had  already  entered  the  outer  room,  and 
looked  with  dismay  at  his  manacled  lodger. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  be  said.  "  What  is  the  meaning 
ofthis?" 

On  being  appealed  to  hy  George  and  the  two 
poUcemeo.  he  explained  the  mystery  of  the 
B^i^dows,  which  explanation  proved  satisfactory 
to  all  ctmcemed.  He  further  awoke  his  wife  and 
^K^ter,  in  order  that  they  mig^t  corroborate 
Us  statements. 

And  what  was  the  explanation  of  this  dreadful 
"^Sair  ?  Who  think  you  was  the  murderer  ? 

Why,  John  Meredith. 

And  the  victim?  Pretty  Kate. 

Aud  how  did  it  all  happen  ? 

Why,  John,  who  was  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  during  the  following 
week,  had  simply  been  rehearsing;'  his  part  in  the 
scene  in  which  he  stabs  his  unfaithful  wife ;  and 
Kate  had  been  aiding  poor  John,  and  lending  het^ 
Klf,  for  the  evening,  to  be  cursed  and  reviled,  and 
"Ully  stabbed  by  Uiejealoushusband.  Aadthis 
*ts  what  George  Hilliard  had  seen. 

"  But  yiihaX  made  vou  stammer  so.  whea  I  asked 
you  name."  remarked  the  sergeant  to  John. 

"  Why,  because  I  was  not  quite  sure  which 
name  to  give,  my  real  or  my  professional  name." 
replied  John. 

G«orge  HiHtard  never  slept  that  night,  and  the 
next  momicg,  instead  of  hurrying  away  and  seek- 
ing tome  desert  wherein  to  hide,  he  called  on  the 


Merediths,  and  made  an  ample  apology  for  the 
annoyance  he  had  caused  them.  This  l*td  to  their 
acquaintance,  which  proved  a  long,  happy,  and 
intimate  one. 

In  less  than  a  year  after,  Kate  became  the 
happy  wife  of  George  Hilliard.  "  She  coutd  do 
no  less,"  she  said,  when  George,  one  eventful 
morning  "  popped  the  question,"  than  bestow  her 
hand  and  heart  on  the  man  who  had  sought  to 
avenge  her  murder,  whilst  George  vowed  that 
he  asked  no  better  reward  for  his  disinterested 
conduct  than  the  hand  of  pretty  Kate  Meredith. 

He  often  declares  he  is  very  thankful  that  he 
was  bom  with  the  "bump"  of  inquisitiveness, 
or  curiosity,  for  without  it  he  might  never  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife,  and  would 
therefore  have  lived  and  died  an  unhappy  bachelor. 
Whenever  he  says  this  he  looks  lovingly  at  his 
wife,  who,  flattered  by,  and  yet  a  wee  bit  in- 
credulous as  to  the  latter  assertion,  trusts  him 
with  atl  her  heart,  and  thinks  him  a  very  clever 
detective  indeed.  His  own  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject are  rather  vague  and  mixed;  bat  he  prides 
himself  OQ  having  solved  one  veiy  dark-looking 
mystery. 

And  John,  whbm  we  have  left  in  the  cold,  what 
of  him  ?  Everything  that  is  good.  He  became  a 
great  and  popular  actor ;  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  in  his  profession,  and  married  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  lady.  You  may  have  seen  him 
on  the  stage,  for  he  still  performs  in  public. 

H.  J.  V.  TORODK. 


ANTI-DARWIN. 


^SERE  is  the  home  of  the  orang-outan,  says 
a  traveller  in  Borneo,  an  animal 
which,  with  its  African  relative  the 
t>rilla,  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
inkers  of  our  time.  Here,  in  its 
native  forests,  this  large,  man-like  ape  lives  in 
the  great,  natural  orchards,  swinging  itself  from 
bough  to  bough  with  its  peculiarly  long  arms, 
building  its  platform  or  nest  of  leafy  branches, 
and  eating  its  meal  of  fruit  in  peace.  ^  "  Let  v»y 
naturalist,"  says  a  modem  observer,  "who  is 
prejudiced  against  the  Darwinian  views  go  to  the 
forests  of  Borneo.  Let  him  there  watch  this 
strangely-human  form  in  its  various  phases  of 
existence.  Let  him  see  it  walk,  build  its  nest, 
eat,  drink,  and  fight.  Let  him  see  the  female 
suckle  her  young,  and  carry  it  astride  on  her  hip 

Erecisely  as  do  the  coolie  women  of  Hindostan. 
£t  him  witness  the  human-like  emotions  of 
afEectioQ,  satisfaction,  pain,  and  childish  rage, 
and  then  he  may  see  how  much  more  potent  has 
been  the  lesson  than  all  he  has  rrad  in  pages  of 
abstract  reasoning." 

So  far  the  advocate  for  the  Danrinian  theory. 
Bat,  says  our  traveller,  the  orang-outan  is  but  a 
poor  creature,  with  only  an  outer  resemblance  to 
the  human  species.  In  intelligence  he  is  not 
only  below  the  lowest  savage,  but  even  inferior 
to  the  horse  or  the  dog.  No  amount  of  teaching 
will  make  the  orang-outan,  or  any  other  ape, 
practically  useful  to  man.  Do  all  we  can  for 
them  in  a  state  of  confinement  they  ace  simply 
helpless  monkeys  to  the  last. 
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OUR  QUEEN  OF  MAY. 


|lNG  high,  ring  low,  ye  English  dells 
The  pathos  of  your  song, 
la  daisy  and  in  sorrel  writ, 
In  silver  shade  with  sunlight  lit. 
Sine,  sing,  ye  gorse-grown,  heathery  fells 

While  echoing  words  prolong. 
For  May-day  dawns,  and  it  is  meet 
That  buds  and  flowers  spring  forth  to  greet 

The  Queen  of  May, 
The  buttercup  and  daCFodil 

Have  early  waked  the  spring ; 
The  tender  primrose,  too,  hath  met 
Half  way  the  fragrant  mignonette ; 
And  hawthorn  bushes  on  the  hill 
Already  to  the  breezes  fling 

Their  maeic  strain 
Of  rapturous  love  and  bitter  pain» 
For  May-day  dawns,  and  it  is  meet 
That  trees  and  flow'rs  make  haste  to  greet 

The  Queen  of  May. 
Say  bright-eyed  Daisy  who  is  she 

This  queen  of  the  mom's  first  ray  ? 
She  who  ne'er  crushed  a  tender  sprout. 
Nor  snared  a  bird,  nor  vexed  a  trout. 

Nor  harrowed  the  floweiy  way. 
Nor  switched  the  hedges  as  she  passed 
In  wanton  play  ? 

Hark  I  From  the  heart  of  wood  and  lea 

Rises  a  linked  minstrelsy — 

"  Our  queen  must  be  pure,"  the  lilies  cry 

But  they  hang  their  heads  for  shame ; 
"  Our  queen  must  be  sweet,"  the  roses  reply 
But  their  fragrant  petals  blushing  die ; 

"  Our  queen  must  be  gentle,"  sighs  the  dove, 

But  in  vain  we  have  sought  such  tove— 
Since  birds  and  flow'rs  all  right  disclaim 
Must  hill  and  way- side  wake  in  vatn  ? 
Lo  I  the  lark  springs  forth  from  her  dewy  nest 

In  the  growing  com  hard  by, 
She  hath  caught  the  angels'  echoing  song 
Now  rising,  now  falling,  now  low,  now  strong 

.  Flooding  the  morning  ^y  

•  •••••• 

Of  virgins  the  purest  of  mothers  most  blest ! 

Immaculate!  Star  of  the  Day  I 
Fairer  than  lily,  sweeter  than  rose 

Gentler  than  gentle  dove. 
A  lily,  a  rose,  a  dove  is  she, 
The  flower  of  God's  eternity 

She  only  is  Queen  of  May. 
In  her  the  weary  find  repose 

And  breaking  hearts  their  rest 
While  virgin  souls  that  soar  above 
^d  in  this  virgin  breast  their  love. 

Hail!  Mystical  Rose  I    Hail!  Lily  pure  I 
Hail !  Spouse  of  the  Dove !  our  renige  sure. 

Hail !  Star  of  the  Promised  day  ! 
Thou  treadest  'mid  the  flow'rs  oi  earth 
Thyself  a  flower  of  heavenly  birth. 
No  sport  nor  stain  hath  sullied  thee. 
With  God  in  perfect  harmony ! 
Ah,  mother,  it  is  truly  meet 
That  we  thy  children  duly  greet 
.        Our  Queen  of  May.       T.  H.  Short. 


JAMES  ABRAHAM  GARFIELD. 


nfB|AMES  ABRAHAM  GARFiELD,  tbe 
uCS3   twentieth  President   of  the  Vmtti 
Kjfcgl   States,  was  bom  at  Orange,  Coyaboga, 
on  the  iQth  November  1831 ;  hispuenb 
were  descended  from  a  German  fttmUv,  ftoa 
Hesse- Darmstadt.   Inconsequence  of  tbeeai^ 
death  of  his  fiither  in  1833,  he  received  a  vj 
limited  education,  worked  for  a  time  as  a  j(HinKT- 
man,  then  became  a  coachman,  and  then  z  bca:- 
man.   In  1849  he  entered  a  public  school  isf 
studied  with  such  zeal  and  success  that  a  it;} 
he  could  act  as  a  teacher  in  a  distant  itai- 
From  1854  *°  ^856  he  attended  William's CcS«t 
in  1857  he  was  grammar  master  in  the  insia! 
at  Hiram,  Ohio,  and  in  1857  he  became  its  boi: 
he  then  settled  there  as  an  advocate,  and  ns 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio.  Ai 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  of  1861,  he  eattKi 
the  42nd  regiment  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  at  1 
zealous  favourer  of  the  Union,  became  tbe 
colonel  and  fought  with  success  in  East  Kce- 
tucky.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Prestrabo^ 
he  was  brigadier*general,  and  after  the  slsugiiic 
he  became  chief  of  General  Rosecran's  staff.  Oi 
account  of  his  bravery  and  important  smiccsis 
the  battle  of  Chicaman^a,  September  iS6j,  k 
obtained  the  rank  and  title  of  major-geocnl- 
October  1869,  he  was  named  a  memben^f^ 
congress  for  the  district  of  Ohio.   Hot  ^ 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oodIiQ^ 
of  the  Republican  party,  ana  in  1877  vm 
leader.    In  1880,  he  was  at  the  head  rf 
delegation  from  Ohio,  and  at  the  cMfnssu 
Chicago  in  June,  he  opposed  his  cooDtTisa'' 
finance  minister  Sherman,  as  a  caDdtdate.  As 
neither  Grant  nor  another  candidate coddsuna 
majority,  Garfield  was  brought  forwaid,  >BdM 
the  8th  Tuna,  he  was  proclaimed  aa  onaiumoB^ 
chosen  Kepnblican  candidate,  for  the  ctsic^ 
election  of  a  president.   He  was  chosen  pRsd^ 
on  the  1st  December  1880.   He  undertook 
Government  of  the  United  States  at  nooo,  ntlc 
4di  March  1881. 

On  the  and  July,  he  was  struck  hy  the 
ous  bullet  of  the  former  advocate  Guitteaa,  at  v 
station  at  Washington. 

The  American  world  suffered  for  eleven 
the  deepest  anxtefy.    WitHout  distinctict  * 
party  it  followed  with  deep  sympathy  the 
oately  hopeful  and  hopeless  bulletins  as  to  GI^ 
field's  state,  and  even  m  Europe  the  anxiety  irpt" 
the  subject  was  universal.   For  a  long  ^("'^^ 
was  hope  that  the  intention  of  the  murdeiw  »» 
failed,  and  that  at  last  Garfield  would  be  abM* 
leave  his  bed  of  suffering  in  restored  healtb. 
the  last  eight  days,  however,  the  .reports  « 
doctors  became  worse  and  worse. 

On  the  1 7th  September,  there  could  no  losE^ 
be  any  hope  of  a  cure  ;  on  the  20th  the  tetegi^ 
conveyed  to  the  chief  cities  in  the  worid. 
Garfield  had  sunk  under  his   suffering  ^ 
evening  before.  . 

The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was 
with  due  pomp  from  t.ongbranch  to  the 
of  the  Union,  and  then  taken  to  Cleveland,  v'l'^ 
it  was  interred  on  the  26th  September. 
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*'  LUCY  TRIPPED  GAILY  BACK  TO  HER  WORK.* 


tfee  Crutfe :  %  fife  Storg- 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LUCY  HOBLB.  TRUE  LOVE. 

|0R  a  long  time  Marian  lay  so  still  and 
motionless,  that  but  for  her  low,  soft 
breathing  one  might  have  believed  her 
Tapt  in  the  chill  sleep  of  death.  She  scarcely 
}uld  understand  herself ;  her  feelings  were  in- 
eed  hard  to  define.  She  was  not  agitated  by 
619 


that  deep  grief  or  violent  emotion  wnich  would 
have  afifected  one  who  had  parted  with  a  lover  to 
whom  she  was  devoted  and  whose  wife  she  had 
promised  to  become,  should  the  future  spare 
them  to  each  other.  Marian  knew  that  some* 
thing  had  gone  out  of  her  life — something  that 
she  would  miss  very  much,  because  it  was  wont 
to  brighten  the  leaden  hue  of  her  sky,  and  cast 
a  ray  of  sunshine^over  her  flowerlesa  path.  The 
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lieutenant  understood  her,  and  that  was  what 
few  did ;  he  was  ever  careful  not  to  wound  even 
by  a  single  word  her  fine  sensitive  nature ;  she 
had  known  him  from  early  days,  and  she  taught 
herself  to  believe  that  on  account  of  early  friend* 
ship  alone  were  they  attached  to  each  other. 
But  then  there  was  St.  Vincent,  the  artist ;  he 
also  was  her  schoolmate ;  and  when  he  offered 
her  his  hand,  or  at  least  begged  her  to  promise 
to  become  his  wife  when  he  would  make  a  name 
for  himself,  she  quietly  but  very  decidedly 
rejected  him,  feeling  no  sorrow  for  his  dis- 
appointment, nor  any  regret  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  then  the  artist  was  of  different  stamp. 
Marian  liked  to  have  all  her  little  ways  studied- 
she  needed  to  be  studied— and  the  lieutenant 
was  careful  in  the  extreme  that  no  -word  or  look 
of  his  should  offend  her.  St.  ^Vincent,  on  the 
other  hand,  knew  the  girl's  nature  much 
better,  having  been  much  more  in  her  society 
since  they  grew  up,  yet  there  were  times  when  he 
not  only  was  careless  about  what  she  might 
think  or  feet,  but  when  be  seemed  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  wouodio^  her  pri(^.  In 
truth  St.  Vincent  was  a  petty  tyrant,  void  of 
deep  thought  or  real  intellect.  He  insisted  on 
calling  her  unwomanly  because  she  would  boU^ 
contradict  him,  because  she  would  yield  no> 
point  without  arming  the  matter  thocoughhr, 
holding  to  her  pomt  tenaciously  so  long  as-  she 
believed  herself  in  the  right ;  but  wheacooviaoed 
that  she  was  wrong,  she  yielded  it  graee^iUgr^ 
thinking  none  the  less  of  heiself;  however,  that- 
she  was  wrong,  aad  foelii^.thBtdt  costnoettM 
or  sacrifice  to  owarit: 

When  at  last  Marian  raised  heiselfiftNm  the  - 
couch  on  which        lay  widi  her  faoe-  pceswd- 
against  the  cushions,  she  found  that  fattr  chui^r! 
was  filled  with  a  pale  shining^  light,  ^e  did  aobi 
care  to  shut  out  the  soft  silvecy  beaan  by-  daaum- 
log  down  the  blind ;  but  leaning",  back  ,  upoa;  the* 
couch,  she  admired  the  trembtingv  sha&we-  as 
they  came  and  went— chased  hither  and  thither 
by  the  light  clouds  that  now  and  then  clouded 
the  fair  brovof  the.qaeen  of  nights   Presently  a 
•cold  shiver  shook  Marian's  uight  frame,  she 
felt  the  blood  curdle  in  her  veins,  and  knew  that 
she  turned  deadly  pale.  It  was  the  hour  between 
night  and  morning,  and  the  change  told  upon 
Marian,  as  it  ever  does  upon  all  persons  of  a  fine 
or  delicate  organization.    She  undressed  herself 
slowly  and  heavily,   and  went  through  her 
religious  exercises  in  a  languid,  oat  to  say  in* 
different  manner,  and  trymg  vainly  to  under- 
stand herself,  she  at  last  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Marian  awoke  feeling  but  little 
refreshed.  Soldiers  and  battlefields^  victories 
and  defeats,  tears  and  broken  hearts,  and 
desolate  homes,  had  all  mingled  in  her  mind  ■ 
during  the  long,  dreary  njghl,  and  she  got  up . 
with  the  same  heavy  heart  with  which  she  lay 
down  to  rest ;  once  more  she  made  an  effort  to 
have  a  clear  undcrstftndiag.  with  henself^  but  it 
was  in  vain. 

Prayers  and  breakfast  over,  Marian  sat  dowa 
at  her  desk.  It  was  her  never-failing,  source 
of  comfbit  and  delight ;  her  work  itas  a  con- 
solation when  all  else  failed.  She  began  te 
write,  but  her  pen  falteredfexe-^e  had  put  mai^ 


words  upon  the  white  sheet  of  paper  before  her, 
and  stopped  ere  she  had  traced  many  lines.  No 
rush  of  words  would  come  to  her  lips,  her  heart 
would  not  rise,  her  brain  seemed  dry  and  baim, 
aching  and  weary.  It  was  useless  to  perast;  j 
she<raad  what  she  had  written,  but  it  was  Uuned 
and  indistinct.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  bet 
clear,  clean  hand.  Neither  did  the  matter  seen 
particuUwtly  sensible  or  even  correct.  ShethreT  i 
down  tbepen,  and  closing  the  desk,  pushed  it  aside. 

"  There  is  something  hanging  over  me,"  she 
murmured,  "  illness  or— worse." 

She  sttwted  up  as  if  her  own  thoughts  terribM 
her,  and-getting  into  walking  dress,  she  vm 
out  into-  the  fair,  bright  sunshine  of  the  cool  | 
autumn- day.  She  wandered  through  the  woods, 
picking,  wild  berries;  but  the  stillness  sseniM 
more  than- usual— more  than  natural ;  the  sfence 
waa-^sad  and  raournfuL  It  became  uabeanblt. 
and  Masian  moved  about  with  quick  va^i 
steps.  Catching  the  bmaclMfi  of  thetmsud 
shsatei  aad  letttng  them-  go-  quickly  m  oiieTto 
irndace  a.  nwtting.  noiae,  she  soon  banniE 
weaiy-  of  this  chiidisb  raaaceuvrtng  ;  th»  close- 
neee  oC  the<  woods  becaBM<  more  enecietmg- 
stiOfng.  She  flediieonfuadertke  shadow'oftbe 
ttee*  and-wuduedLdotn-tfrthe-sea. 

As  MariaBfw«e.-ccoswigv:thd-  large  gtteDCoo:- 
mon  that  lay- betwMfti'hac:  and^the.  besiA  J  I 
pauaed.to  admtPc  the-  scene  before  hsr.  Ulai  | 
back  her  miod^.  a»ms&  the  longv  lon^  nai  ^ 
hundreds  o£  yeacs.  tO('the  daf s  ofiSbr^tem^ 
tt»  apoAttes;  rbe<fi&hemen  were-spreadingtb^  I 
nets  te-deyda-the^bc^iht^wumBMiL;    AcooliS<^  | 
sea.  buese  faMed.t  heir  wcalkei^teates 
simbumt  hands  that  told  of  hard  and  euBctf  tw- 

Oiirghtest  and  handsonust,  perhaps  bet^ 
youngest,  among  all  the  men  engaged  is 
was  Hector  Gray,  the  afilanced  liusbaiul  a 
Lucy  Neble^  a<fiBh«aaB.'s^o(dy- child,  and  the 
boUjB<ajKi>-biMat74rfUtt'-fibbwg  town  of  Classic- 

Hector  was  true  and  faithful,  pious 
God-fearing,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
maiden  whom  he  had  woo>  and,  according  tore- 
port,  would  very  soon  wed.    Lucy's  father  ana 
mother  (the  husband  is  not  the  only  bread-winoc 
among  the  fishing  population)  looked  proudly 
the  young  man — the  future  husband  of  theirchilo- 
as  they  toiled  beside  him  under  the  sweet  hlue 

As  Marian  stood  watching  the  busy  h^of 
among  the  nets,  she  observed  Hector  GiajJ 
eyes  g^row  brighter,  while  a  rich  colour  loo''"^ 
to  his  rough,  brown  wealher>beaten  chew- 
Turning  her  head  she  saw  the  cause  of  the  yooii 
man's  chan^ng  and  delighted  countenaoct' 
Lucy  Noble  was  approaching,  Lucy  the  idw  ^' 
his  heart,  the  very  thought  of  whom  made  ois 
labour  light,  and  sweetened  life.  Lucy  had  been 
home  and  taken  her  solitary  dinner,  and  wasnot 
on  her  way  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  the 
dressmaking  establishment  of  Miss  Trotter,  «[f 
whom  she  was  learning  that  laborious  and  u'' 
paying  business.  As  she  approached,  the  cowui 
came  and  went  in  her  cheeks,  and  tittim* 
fingers  became  necveless.  . 

'■  Love— true— pure  love  ; "  murmured  Mjn^ 
as  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  pleased, 
not-eovious;  "may  it  never— never becoioe wss 
fttcvent  1    she  added  fervently. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HECTOR  GRAY'S  IDEA  OF  UARRIAGB. 

When  Lucy  approached  Hector,  she  knelt 
upon  the  §:ras9,  ofiFering.  to  assist  the  young 
fisherman  in  the  spreading  of  his  nets.  The 

JDung  man  laughed  to  see  her  hold  the  rough 
rowD  wet  stuff  oetween  the  tips  of  her  tapering 
white  fingers.  The  old  fisherman  and  bis  wife 
took  side  glances  at  the  young  pair  as  if  they 
were  half  ashamed  to  show  the  pnde  they  felt  in 
this  one  lamb  that  had  been  given  to  them. 
They  were  well  advanced  in  life  ere  this  child 
came  to  gladden  their  hearts  and  satisfy  the 
loneing  desire  for  something  £0  love  beyond 
each  other,  and  they  loved  her  with  an  affection 
that  was  nigh  unto  adoration.  They  looked 
fondly  at  her  now  as  she  knelt  upon  the  grass, 
her  bright  face  raised  to  Hector's  beaming  coun- 
tenance, while  the  sun  beamed  among  her  long 
rippling  hair  of  brown  and  gold. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Marian  approaching; 
she  would  have  passed  on  without  speaking,  but 
she  knew  they  had  observed  her,  and  would  not 
like  it.  She  was  aware  that  by  these  honest 
people  at  least  she  had  the  honour  of  being  re- 
gudsd  as  something  more  than  an  ordinary  human 
being,  on  account  ot  the  tender  effusions  from 
her  pen  that  now  and  then  appeari^  in  the 
coroer  of  the  local  newspaper.  But  it  was 
enough  for  Marian's  kindly  nature  that  these 
good  folks  had  sat  near  her  in  the  church  for 
many  years;  that  Lucy  Noble  was  one  of  Mr. 
Gryee,.  the  clergyman's,  favourites;  that  she 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  Hector  sharing  that 
labour  of  love  ;  and  more,  she  met  Lucy  almost 
daily  on  the  way  to  work  or  from  it  while  she 
walked  or  studied  by  the  beach.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Hector,  who  was  aware  of  Marian's, 
mad  love  of  the  sea,  had  volunteered  to  row  her 
out  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  he  saw  her  ven- 
tttring  forth  upon  what  he  deemed  too  bold  a  sea 
to  a  lady  to  dare  alone. 
Marian's  good  afternoon  was  gracefully  res- 

g tided  to  byl}oth  the  young  people  and  the  old  ; 
ector  raised  his  hat  respectfully,  and  Lucy 
sailed  as  she  said:  **It  must  be  good  after- 
oooQ  again.  Miss  M^ySower ;  I  must  be  going, 
lam  late  already." 

With  a  shy  smile  to  Hector,  and  the  rich 
colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks,  Lucy  tripped  away 
across  the  rich  softxarpet  of  grass  and  daisies. 

"She's  a  lovely  girl,"  said  Marian  as  she  saw 
the  young  man's  eyes  follow  the  neat  little  figure 
so  long  as  it  was  in  sight.  '' I  am  . sure  she  will 
nukt  you  aa  excelTent  wife  as  well  as  a  charming 
*>e.  Lucy  Noble  has  many  good  qualities,  her 
heauty  is  her  least  gift ;  yet/*  she  added,  pleased 
to  sp^k  on  a  subject  that  she  knew  imparted 
joy  to  another  heart,  though  there  was  little 
gladQess  at  her  own,  "  I  feel  ashamed  to  use  the 
word-wif6  to  such  a  girlish  little  thing." 

"Good  wife!"  said' Hector,  pulling  at  the 
oets  with  renewed  energy,  "  that  is  not  the  ques- 
^  at  all  ma'am,  I  don't  never  think  o'  that, 
what  I  think  about  is  this :  However  am  I  to 
deserve  Lucy  Noble?  I  Shall  not  believe  that  itis 
Posnbteior  me  tabe  her  husband  till  she  is  all 
n>y  Own— my  veiy  own." 


"  Now,  Hector,"  said  Marian  with  an  amused 
smile,  "you  must  not  undervalue  yourself;  you 
know  it  is  said  that  the  worll  takes  us  at  our  own 
estimation." 

Hector  laughed,  and  his  white  teeth  gleamed 
between  his  red,  healthy  lips. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  he  said.    ■'  It  is'nt  true,  that 
is,  unless  we  esteem  ourselves  very,  very  low." 

"  I  must  admit,"  Marian  said,  "that  there  is 
some  truth  in  what  you  say,  Hector,  though  I 
can  hardly  think  that  you  are  altogether  right." 

"Now  then,  ma'am,"  persevered  the  young 
fisherman,  "you  as  is  ever  making  up  of  books, 
and  knows  so  much,  explain  that  little  busi- 
ness to  me,  if  you  please ;  I'd  like  to  know  its 
meaning,  real  and  clear." 

"  My  version  of  it  is  sirnply  this,  Mr.  Gray," 
said  Marian,  earnestly.  "To  esteem  ourselves  so 
as  to  win  and  keep  the  esteem  of  others  by  all 
our  actions  is  to  hold  ourselves  at  our  true 
value ;  we  only  lose  our  value  when  we  dis- 
appoint our  friends  by  falling  short  of  what  they 
expected  of  us  the  moment  we  stoop  to  what- 
ever is  mean  or  dishonourable." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Hector,  evidently  much  pleased, 
"  now  I  can  see  through  it ;  and  I  hope,  Miss 
Mayflower,"  he  added,  "  at  that  rate  I  shall  not 
be  found  wanting  in  self-esteem." 

"  If  people  who  make  far  greater  pretensions  to 
excellence,  and  of  whom  much  more  might  be 
expected,  were  only  half  like  you,  Hector,  the 
world  would  be  the  better  for  it,"  said  Marian, 
speaking,  not  in  a  flattering,  but  in  a  simple, 
honest  way,  "  When  is  the  wedding  to  take  ^ 
place?"  she  asked  quietly,  seeing  that  Hector 
blushed  and  looked  uncomfortable  when  being 
praised. 

"  The  wedding!  "  said  the  fine  young  fellow,  • 
his  open  face  brightening  like  the  sun.  "Oh! 
ma'am  there  is  much  to  be  done  ere  I  can  hope 
for  that  day ;  but  there's  lot's  o*  time."  he  added 
cheerfully,  as  he  shook  out  the  nets  in  a  nervous 
manner,  lots  o'  time.  Lucy  is  only  a  youne 
thing.  I  must  be  owner  of  a  boat  or  two,  and 
have  a  little  cottage  of  my  own  ere  1  make  Lucy 
my  wife.  Truth  to  tell,  Miss  Mayflower,  I 
would'nt  like  to  see  my  little  wife  ^ow  rough 
and  toilsome  and  old  before  her  time,  no  I 
would'nt,  I'd  like  to  see  her  always  as  she  is 
now," 

Marian  smiled  at  his  last  remark,  but  Hector 
went  went. 

"  And  mind  you  ma'am,"  he  continued, 
"  Lucy  is  a  little  bit  dainty  and  proud,  and 
certainly  she  don't  want  for  will  of  her  own." 

The  fact  that  Lucy  was  dainty  and  proud,  and 
didnot  want  for  a  will  of  her  own,  seemed  not  to  fill 
the  young  man  with  alarm ;  upon  the  contrary, 
he  made  the  assertion  as  if  he  were  proud  rather 
than  otherwise  of  these  womanly  ways. 

"  Hector,  you  have  the  true  notions  of  a  man 
in  regard  to  marriage,"  said  Marian,  proud  to 
hear  the  horny  handed  son  of  toil  speak  as  he 
had  done  with  so  much  good  sense  and  high 
feeling;  "only  a  truly  selfish  man  can  take  a 
woman  from  a  bed  of  roses  and  place  her  on  one 
of  thorns.  God  bless  you.  Hector,"  she  added 
as  she  turned  to  go,  "  and  may  He  prosper  all 
your  undertakings." 
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"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Hector,  raising 
his  cap  and  bowing  respectfully. 

As  Marian  moved  away,  she  thought  of  what 
she  had  heard  in  regard  to  Lucy  NoUe,  but  she 

dismissed  the  thought  at  once. 

"Only  idle,  spiteful  gossip,"  she  decided. 
"  The  girl  loves  Hector  Gray  with  no  ordinary 
affection." 

Miss  Mayflower  lingered  a  minute  or  two,  to 
chat  with  the  old  people  who  had  moved  away 
a  short  distance,  then  she  wandered  down  to  the 
beach,  but  as  she  went,  the  rumour  that  was 
afloat  in  Classicburgh,  about  Lucy  Noble,  forced 
itseif  upon  her  notice.  Gossip  declared  that  the 
girl  secretly  met  a  dark,  handsome  stranger, 
whose  reputation  in  Classicburgh,  was  none  of 
the  fairest,  and  added,  that  she  was  often  in  this 
man's  company  when  her  friends  believed  her  at 
work. 

Evidently  the  unpleasant  talk  had  not  reached 
the  ears  of  the  girl  s  friends,  else  they  could  not 
have  spoken  of  her  as  they  did. 

"  I  hope,  I  earnestly  hope,"  concluded  Marian, 
"  that  it  is  not  true.  It  would  break  that  poor 
fellow's  heart  if  Lucy  played  him  false.  Hector 
Gray  is  good  enough  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
best  of  women." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DREAMING. 

Marian  drew  strength  from  the  cool,  pure 
breath  of  the  sea,  and  comfort  from  its  ceaseless 
motion,  its  constant  murmuring.  Tlie  sun  sent 
forth  his  full  rich  beam,  and  lined  with  gold  the 
fluttering,  trembling  sails  of  a  large  ship  that 
glided  slowly  out  to  sea,  bearing  away  many 
emigrants  to  a  strange  land,  an  unseen  and 
untned  country.  She  thought  tenderly  of  the  aching 
hearts  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  breaking 
hearts  upon  the  shore,  of  the  sad  partings,  of  the 
broken  ties,  of  the  vacant  chairs  that  would  be 
sighed  and  wept  over,  during  the  coming  long 
evenings. 

"  And  all  this,"  murmured  Marian,  "all  this 
parting  from  home  and  love,  all  this  daring  of 
the  dark,,  dangerous  deep,  the  scorching  under 
the  buring  sun  of  a  far  away  clime,  merely  that 
this  miserable  span  of  life  may  be  made  easy  at 
its  close,  that  man  may  procure  for  himself  or 
those  he  holds  dear,  the  mere  creature  joys  and 
comforts  of  life.  Life,  that  at  the  longest,  seems 
but  an  hour — a  dream  !  " 

Marian  sighed  heavily,  and  gazed  admiringly 
upon  the  tall,  graceful  queen  of  the  ocean  till  she 
glided  horn  her  view,  softly  fading  among  blue 
waves,  and  soft  overhanging  clouds.  Then 
slowly,  part  of  a  dream  which  Marian  had  had 
the  previous  night,  and  which  she  could  not 
recall  in  the  morning,  dawned  upon  her  mind. 
It  rose  up  before  her  lier,  clear  and  bright  as  a 
picture,  as  distinct  and  .real-like  as  the  sea  and 
sky  upon  which  she  was  gaaog. 

During  tho  night  the  girl's  thoughts  had  wan- 
dered far  across  the  sea.  From  that  same  beach 
on  which  she  now  sat,  her  fancy  roamed  across 
the  oc*!an  to  a  foreign  strand,  upon  which  a 
stranger  stood,  and  beckoned  her  towards  him 
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A  ship  was  about  to  leave  for  England.  The 
stranger,  a  handsome  man  bronzed  and  brown, 
strove  eagerly  to  reach  her  side.  The  chains 
fell  with  a  clanking  sound,  the  vessel  left  the 
side  of  the  quay ;  the  stringer  seemed  in 
despair.  He  signalled  and  gesticulated  frapti- 
cally.  A  boat  was  lowered  for  him  ;  he  got  into 
it  and  reached  the  ship's  side,  seeming  pleased 
and  contented.  The  scene  closed,  then  opened 
again  in  a  minute  or  two,  to  disclose  thcstrauget 
who  had  filled  her  with  so  much  interest,  stow- 
ing on  her  own  shore,  the  beach  upon  which  die 
now  gazed,  bathed  in  the  sun's  warm  beams, 
clasping  her  hand  in  his  own.  Marian  stalled 
up  suddenly,  afraid  of  her  own  thoughts. 

"  I  must  be  getting  superstitious  or  goii« 
mad,"  she  said;  "the  stranger,  seems  to  stand 
before  me  row.  Superstition'*  she  repeated; 
"yet,  after  all  it  was  a  dream,  and  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  recalling  a  dream." 

Marian  did  not  resume  her  favourite  resting- 
place  upon  the  beach.  She  stood  gazing  out 
before  her,  as'if  she  longed  or  expected  to  see  some 
one.  But  the  long  hne  of  bright  yellow  sand 
was  smooth  and  unruffled,  untrod  by  any  feet 
Supreme  silence  reigned  around,  save  for  the 
clear  sweet  song  of  the  lark,  as  it  mounted  1^ 
in  the  air,  or  the  low,  deep  murmuring  of  oe 
ocean  ;  the  great,  wide  bounding  and  boandks 
sea,  the  wonderful  mysterious  sea,  the  nevofjiJ- 
ing  source  of  comfort  to  the  struggling  yinV 
authoress.  For  once,  her  majestic  friend  &i» 
her.  Marian  felt  that  she  must  have  so»t 
one  to  speak  to;  she  must  see  human  £aoe 
and  hear  hi-man  voices.  Again  she  tola 
herself  that  she  was  bett>ming  ill,  taking  bn^ 
fever  perhaps.  The  one  or  two  publishers  »a 
literary  men  who,  on  rare  occasions,  had  st^w 
towards  her  lonely  abiding  place,  bad  a^vtd 
her  that,  if  she  persisted  in  writing  as  steadi^  *s 
she  had  been  doing,  she  would  not  write  loi%! 
but  she  had  taken  ner  own  way,  and  now 
to  fear  that  she  was  to  reap  the  benefit  (rf 
wilfulness,  as  people  generally  do  in  some  shape, 
sooner  or  later. 

Marian  Mayflower  had  prided  herself  ,^ 
being  able  to  live  independent  of  all  subawis. 
It  was  her  habit  to  boast  that  she  could  bre 
utterly  without  sympathy  or  love  ;  but  for  once 
in  her  life,  for  the  first  time,  she  craved  for  s»e 
one's  sympathy,  for  any  one's  sympathy.  She 
would  die  if  she  could  not  speak  and  be  spoken 
to.  ^^3le^e  should  she  go,  the  parsonage 
nearest,  and  its  occupants  most  congeni£ ; 
then,  if  she  presented  herself  there,  that  meaiitw 
entire  day.  There  was  no  escape  if  once  inW 
hands  of  the  young  minister  and  his  sister.  1»J 
were  truly  tcind,  but  Marian  was  not  in  a  nood 
to  settle  anywhere  for  any  length  *f^fj 
Walking  very  slowly  up  the  town  in  an  onde^ded 
frame  of  mind,  lifarian  found  henelf  at  Hn- 
Jones's  door.  She  rused  her  hand  and  raogtbe 
bell,  scarcely  knowing  that  she  did  lo,  and 
taioly  not  having  premeditated  the  act.  W 
door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Jones  herself,  the  m«d 
being  out.  She  was  not  crying,  but 
evidently  lately  been  indulging  in  that  fawranw 
pastime,  for  there  were  red  rims  about  her  cjtt 
and  the  point  of  her  nose  was  pink  and  sbioy. 
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"Miss  Mayflower!  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
nndl^ised  and  genuine  delight,  "  I  was  just 
praying  that  you  would  come.  I  have  such  news 
loryou,  dear." 

And  she  held  the  door  wide  open  for  Marian  to 
enter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COAL. 


fEW  persons  are  aware  of  the  remote  and 
wonderful  events  in  the  economy  of 
our  planet,  and  of  the  complicated 
applications  of  human  industry  and 
science  which  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  coal  that  supplies  with  fuel  the  metropolis  of 
England.   The  most  early  stage  to  which  we 
can  carry  back  its  origin  was  among  the  swamps 
and  forests  of  the  primeval  earth,  where  it 
fiou^is^ed  in  the  form  of  gigantic  calimites  and 
stately  lepidodendra  and  sigiUariae.    From  their 
native  beds  these  plants  were  torn  away  by  the 
storms  and  inundations  of  a  hot  and  humid 
climate,  and  transported  into  some  adjacent  lake 
or  estuary,  or  sea.    Here  they  floated  on  the 
vaters  until  they  sank  saturated  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  being  buried  in  the  detritus  of  adjacent 
lands,  became  transferred  to  a  new  estate  among 
tbe  members  of  the  mineral  kingdom.   A  long 
interment  followed,  during  which  a  course  of 
chemical  changes  and  new  combinations  of  their 
vegetable  elements  have  converted  them  to  the 
mineral  condition  of  coal.     By  the  elevating 
force  of  subterranean  fires,  these  beds  of  coal 
have  been  uplifted  from  beneath  the  waters  to  a 
new  position  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  where 
they  are  accessible  to  th*  industry  of  man.  From 
this  fourth  stage  in  its  adventures  our  coal  has 
again  been  moved  by  the  labours  of  the  miner, 
assisted  by  the  arts  and  sciences  that  have  co- 
operated to  produce  the  steam-engine  and  the 
s»Jety-lamp.    Returned  once  more  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  a  second  time  committed  to  the 
vaters,  it  has,  by  the  aid  of  navigation,  been 
<^niveyed  to  the  scene  of  its  next  and  most  con- 
slderahle  change  by  fire,  a  change  during  which 
it  becomes  smiservient  to  the  most  important 
wants  and  conveniences  of  man.   In  this  seventh 
stage  of  its  long,  eventful  history,  it  seems  to  the 
vulgar  eye  to  undergo  annihilation  :  its  elements 
are  indeed  released  from  the  mineral  combina- 
tions they  have  maintained  for  ages,  but  their 
apparent  destruction  is  only  the  commencement 
of  new  successions  of  change  and  of  activity. 
Set  free  from  their  long  imprisonment,  they 
return  to  their  native  atmosphere,  from  which 
Ihey  were  absorbed  to  take  part  in  the  primeval 
vegetation  of  the  earth.   To-morrow  they  may 
contribute  to  the  substance  of  timber  in  the  trees 
of  our  existing  forests ;  and  having  for  a  while 
resumed  their  place  in  the  living  vegetable  king* 
don,  may  ere  ion&^  be  applied  a  second  time  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  man.   And  when  decay  or 
fire  shall  once  more  consign  them  to  the  eartn  or 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  same  elements  will  enter 
on  some  further  department  of  their  perpetual 
ministration  in  the  economy  of  the  material 
•orld.  F.  B. 
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A  GREAT  MECHANIC. 


jj^^riHE  career  of.  "  James  Nasmyth, 
pfid  L9Q  ^"Si'^cc*"  is  redolent  of  the  noblest 
IH  HI  poetry,  of  resolute  work,  perfect 
WB  honesty  and  steady  economy;  and, 

indeed,  as  the  "Times"  observes, 
the  life  of  a  man  who  determined  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  to  be  thenceforward  in'^ependent  of 
paternal  assistance ;  who,  in  pursuit  of  this  deter- 
mination, hved  for  twelve  months  upon  his  earn- 
ings of  ten-shillings  a  week,  inventing?  and  con- 
structing an  economical  cooking  stove  to  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  f^t ;  who,  the  following 
year,  when  his  wages  were  raised  to  fifteen-shillings 
first  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of  butter  upon 
his  bread  ;  who,  at  twenty-six,  with  a  cash  capital 
of  ,1^63  and  some  tools  of  his  own  construction, 
commenced  business  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
Manchester;  who  invented,  among  many  other 
useful  things,  a  machine  which  revolutionized  the 
whole  art  of  forging  ai>d  welding;  who  was  able 
to  retire  from  busmess  with  a  fortune  at  forty- 
eight ;  who  has  since  devoted  himself,  with 
characteristic  assiduity  and  remarkable  success, 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  science  of 
astronomy;  and  who  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  honoured  and  prosperous  old  age,  can  hardly 
fail,  especially  when  told  by  himself,  to  afford 
many  wholesome  lessons  to  the  young,  much  en- 
couragement to  the  persevering,  and  much  food 
for  reflection  to  all.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  has 
been  the  history  of  James  Nasmyth,  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  hammer. 

There  runs  through  his  book  (edited  by  Dr. 
Smiles]  certain  veins  of  kindly  garrulity,  of  un- 
conscious egotism,  and  of  the  simplicity  of 
genius,  which  justify  the  belief  that  the  great 
mechanic  had  been  permitted,  in  the  main,  to 
tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  words  and  way. 

The  narrative  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
ancestry  ot  the  author,  and  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  Nasmyths  generally ;  an  account  conceived 
veiy  mucn  in  the  spirit  of  the  stately  passage  in 
which  Gibbon  dwells  with  satisfaction  upon  his 
own  honourable  pedigree.  The  critic  will  hardly 
repress  a  smile  when  told  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
in  his  "  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  gives  a 
"  faithful  account"  of  the  ancestors  from  whom 
the  author  is  lineally  descended ;  or  when  he  reads 
a  legend,  kindred  to  those  about  Buccleuch  and 
Tumbull,  which  ptofesses  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  £amily  name.  The  stonr  is  too  good  to  be 
left  out.*  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  on  firmer  ground  when 
he  tells  us  that  :— 

"Our  history  begins  long  before  we  are  bom. 
We  represent  the  hereditary  influences  of  our  race, 

*  In  a  tsn-e  aUrmUh  between  th  i  kinit'a  fricads  and  th«  foU 
lowrt  of  A  nbellioBa  bwoa,  tha  former  wms,  st  th-*  fitt  raiat, 
«•  decModly  in  tb«  aiceadant  that  an  nncmtor  of  tli«  Masmytks, 
wlio  ira«  on  ih«  Ior«1  tid  -,  ton^Iit  rafura  in  a  vi  li^e  imitby. 
Tlie  *niith  iliiratted  htn  in  n  irni'b*!  a  ir«n  an>l  bid  bin  plj  thn 
hammer.  Wbiln  be  wu  Uiu*  enf^Ked  ■  hostile  partj  entered 
thr  imithy  in  punuit.  Tbe  diagn'trd  fi  ;btinc  nan  pfraiated  in 
hia  hammrins,  bnt  did  it  %o  nwkwa  dly  tbat  he  broke  the  baniUe 
of  hia  hnwmnr.  nnJ  wudiacoMrnd  by  onnof  ihn  Intradcra,  wbo, 
cryiBC  out,  *'  Yn'm  ■»  a-nlth,"  raahad  «pM  Um.  He  doand 
with  hit  naa^lnt  and  aUbbad  him  nidi  hiidaginr,  tenilth 
took  part  witit  him,  and  t'-nyclrarrd  tba  im'thy*  - 
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and  our  ancestors  actually  live  in  us.  The  senti- 
ment of  ancestiy  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature,  especially  in  the  more  civilised  races. 
At  all  events,  ve  cannot  help  having  a  due 
regard  for  our  forefathers.  Our  cunosity  is 
stimulated  by  their  immediate  or  indirect  influence 
upon  ourselves.  It  may  be  a  generous  enthu- 
siasm, or,  as  some  might  say,  a  harmless  vanity, 
to  take  pride  in  the  horour  of  their  name.  The 
gifts  of  nature,  however,  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  fortune ;  and  no  line  of  ancestry,  how- 
ever honourable,  can  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of 
diligent  application  and  perseverance,  or  m>m 
the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  self-help  and  self- 
control." 

Whatever  the  remote  or  legendary  history  of  the 
Nasmyths,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  authorthrew 
in  his  lot  with  the  Covenanters,  was  engaged  in 
the  Rattle  of  Bothwell  Brigg,  and  lost  his  estate 
at  Netherton  in  the  con6scation  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  his  party.  His  son  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh as  a  builder,  and  left  a  prosperous  business 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  bon  and  his 

Sandson.  The  grandson  was  the  father  of 
exander  Nasmyth,  the  well-known  painter,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  of  the  engineer.  Of  all  these 
successive  generations  of  Nasmyths,  we  learn 
that  they  possessed  artistic  taste  and  skill,  a  love 
of  tborou^ness,  and  a  liking  for  cats.  One  lady 
of  the  family  carried  the  last  peculiarity  farther 
than  was  conducive  to  her  comtort  or  advantage. 
She  kept  four  black  cats ;  and,  as  she  was  also 
addicted  to  reading  the  Bible  by  the  telp  of  two 
pairs  of  spectacles,  she  was  burnt  alive  as  a 
witch. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Nasmyth  through  the 
pages  which  contain  details  of  the  events  of  his 
early  life  in  Edinburgh,  of  his  education,  and  of 
his  pursuits.  Suffice  it  to  sa;^  that,  after  a  youth 
devoted  to  amateur  mechanics,  he  constructed 
some  small  steam-engines  which  were  successful, 
and  that  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  at 
Maudslay'^.then  the  leading  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  wsrld.  The  firm  had  ceased  to  take  pre- 
mium apprentices,  finding  them  more  trouble  tnan 
they  were  worth,  and  the  case  at  first  seemed  hope- 
less. But  when  young  Nasmyth  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  even  to  wheel  the  ashes  from  the 
stokehole  of  the  engine  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
entry  to  the  works,  Mr.  Maudslay  said,  "  Oh  ! 
you  are  one  of  that  sort,  are  you  7"  and  gave  him 
permission  to  bring  drawings  and  a  model  of  a 
steam-engine  for  inspection.  When  these  had 
been  examined,  he  was  at  once  engaged  <is  a 
special  assistant  workman  to  Mr.  Maudslay  him- 
self, and  in  this  position  he  enjoyed  exceptional 
opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
every  detail  of  engineering. 

His  artistic  training  under  his  father  proved 
to  be  extremely  valuable  in  his  new  sphere  of 
action  ;  and  his  power  of  making  perspective 
drawings  of  machinery  was  highly  valued  by 
the  firm.  The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Mauds- 
lay probably  hastened  his  determination  to  be- 
gin business  on  his  own  account ;  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  Edingburgh,  engaged  in 
completing  his  tools,  he  was  able  to  do  this  in 
the  way  already  mentioned.  At  first  he  hired  a 
room ;  but  as  his  business  increased,  the  vibra- 


tion of  his  machinery  threatened  to  shake  icnm 
the  building,  and  the  other  tenants  were,  or 
thought  themselves,  in  peril.  He  was  compelled 
to  leave,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  a  lease  for  999  years  of  apiece 
of  ground  at  Patricroft,  six  acres  in  extent, 
bounded  by  canal  on  one  side,  and  by  railway 
and  road  on  the  other  (wo.  In  this  exceptionally 
favourable  position  he  put  up  wooden  work- 
shops for  immediate  requirements,  and  replaced 
them,  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  substantial 
buildings.  Ten  more  acres  were  added  to  the 
lease,  to  afford  room  for  workmen's  cottages, 
and  the  establishment  grew  and  prospered  ei- 
ceedingly.  It  was  already  renowned  ior  ihe 
excellence  of  its  products,  when  the  inventioo 
of  the  steam  hammer  placed  the  crown  upon  the 
edifice  of  Nasmyth's  fortunes.  Originally  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  forging  the  paddle  shaft 
of  the  Great  Western  steamship,  the  drawing 
was  thrown  aside  on  the  determination  of  the 
directors  to  fit  that  vessel  with  a  screw  propeller, 
and,  although  the  idea  was  freely  mentioned  to 
manufacturer.",  it  remained  for  some  time  in 
abeyance,  partly  on  account  of  the  depreMed 
condition  of  trade.  At  last  a  revival  set  id; 
and  Mr.  Nasmyth  chanced  to  find  th^  the 
hammer  was  actually  in  successful  use  at  the 
Creuzot  Ironworks,  as  a  result  of  a  chance  a- 
hibition  of  his  drawing  to  one  of  the  mana^ 
of  that  establishment.  He  immediately  secuwJ 
his  patent,  and  the  hammer  was  speedily  n 
demand  at  all  great  ironworks  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  last  people  to  adopt 
it  were  the  Government  forging  establishments 
and  dockyards ;  but  after  it  had  been  for  some 
time  in  use  in  those  of  France  and  Rusaa,  it 
could  at  last  no  longer  be  excluded  froo  ve 
own. 

The  steam  hammer  was  followed  before  long 
by  a  steam  pile-driver  on  the  same  princtpe, 
which  has  since  been  employed  by  all  1"^ 
driving  works  of  sufficient  magnitude,  atw 
which  was  first  tried  at  the  docks  at  K*?"!* 
The    circumstances   of   the   trial   are  worth 

quoting :  .    ■  ii. 

"  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cunosity  m  w 
dockyard  as  to  the  action  of  the  new  oizaoK. 
The  pile-driving  machine-men  ga«mca^ooa- 
natured  challenge  to  vie  with  them  in  dnviDg 
down  a  pile.  They  adopted  the  old  method, 
while  I  adopted  the  new  one.  The  rtsiden 
managers  sought  out  two  great  pile  logs  of  equ« 
size  and  length,  seventy  feet  long  and  e'S^i^j^ 
inches  square.  At  a  given  signal  we  staitea 
together.  I  let  in  the  steam,  and  the  hammer« 
once  began  to  work.  The  four-ton  block  showeiw 
down  blows  at  the  rate  of  eighty  a  minute,  aw 
in  the  course  of  J^our  and  a  half  minuks^ 
pile  was  driven  down  to  its  required  depth.  The 
men  working  at  the  ordinary  machine  had^ 
begun  to  drive.  It  took  them  upwards  of  mi'^ 
hours  to  complete  the  driving  of  their  pile. 

From  boyhood  Nasmyth  had  been  fond  « 
astronomy,  and  he  quite  early  achieved  'he 
struction  of  a   telescope  for  himself. 
wealth  and  comparative  leisure  the  old  tajte  ff; 
turned,  and  the  engineering  knowledge  and  ssm 
.  of  his  later  years  found  full  scope  in  devising 
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improved  methods  of  .caattDg  and  mounting  his 
reflectors.  It  was  with  a  telescope  of  his  own 
coQstniction  that  he  discovered  the  temaricable 
solar  "  willow'leaves,"  and  that  he  carried  out 
the  investigations  which  Ifd  to  his  wonderfully 
minute  drawings  of  the  lunar  surface,  afterwards 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  for  his  great  book 
on  the  Moon.  These  astronomical  researches 
procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Herschel  and 
others  of  equal  scientific  eminence ;  as  bis  prac- 
tical work  in  mechanics  had  already  done  that 
of  the  toremost  men  in  the  department  of  in- 
dustry which  he  had  made  his  own. 

It  would  be  an  easy  and  agreeable  task  to 
wander  through  the  pages  of  the  Autobiography, 
obtaining  here  and  there  illustrations  of  the 
character  of  the  writer,  anecdotes  of  the  many 
great  men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact, 
glimpses  of  the  practical  sagacity  which  governed 
his  own  condoct  in  life.  The  exigencies  of  space 
fbihid  the  indulgence,  and  we  can  only  advise 
our  readers  to  procure  the  volume  for  themselves. 
There  are,  iu»twithstanding,  a  few  things  which 
must  be  extracted.  The  phrase,  "  Free  trade  in 
ability,"  embodying  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that 
of  trades  unions,  is  one  which  deserves  to  live ; 
and  the  history  of  Nasmyth's  battles  with  trades' 
unionists,  and  of  his  victories  over  them,  are 
amoDg  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  volume. 
The  definition  of  engineering  as  "common -sense 
applied  to  the  use  of  materials"  is  perfect  from 
its  somewhat  Hinited  point  of  view ;  and' the  fol- 
knnnr  is  delicious ; — 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  •yea  and  the-fmG:eB9 — 
the  bare  fiag«r8-*ace  the  two  principal  anMs  to 
soQod  pcoctical  instruction.  They  are  t^e  ohief 
sources  of  trustworthy  knowledge  in  .  all  the 
materials  and  operattoirs  »4itch  the  engineer  has 
to  deal  with.  No  book  knowledge  -can  avail  for 
that  purpose.  The  nature  and  properties  of  the 
materials  must  come  in  through  the  finger  ends. 
Hntce  1  have  no  faith  in  yotmg  enffineers  -wiio 
are  addicted  to  wearing  gloves,  (movcs,.  espe- 
cially kid  gloves,  are  perfect  non-conductors  of 
tecluical  knowledge.  This  has  reaMy  more  to 
do  with  the  efBciwicy  of  yoong  aspirants  for 
engineering  success  than  people  are-aware  of; 
yet  kid  gloves  are  now  considered  the  genteel 
thinjf."  The  great  engiiteer,  true  to  his  early 
instiacts»  has  evidently  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
agunst  kid-glove  ^ntry  who  condescend  to 
practise  the  mechanical  arts.  However,  as  they 
probably  do  not  wear  gloves  when  at  woric,  even 
Toang  engineers  of  the  period  woul<^  probably 
find  a  full  defence  for  their  fashion. 

There  is  one  more  pleasant  feature  which 
should  be  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  tone  of  hearty 
appreciation  of  excellence,  whether,  moral,  intel- 
lectaal,  or  technical,  which  pervades  the  volume. 
Nasmyth  became  acquainted  with  many  great 
and  good  men,  and  he  speaks  of  their  greatness 
or  of  their  goodness  with  unsHnted  admiration. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  there  is  neither  a 
word  of  personal  censure,  nor  a  stain  of  jealousy  or 
ammosity. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR, 

THE  BUST  OF  ANIINOUS. 
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AuiNAi>AS  says  the  balance  of  'tade  is  gene- 
rally some  two  ounces  short. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

HE  next  few  weeks  were  employed  by 
the  Robertson  family  in  a  complete 
re-arrangement  of  the  house,  after  a 
new  and  more  comfortable  manner, 
and'  this,  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
professor.  Mrs.  Robertson  was  more  than 
usually  kind  and  considerate ;  it  seemed  as  if  her 
huaband's  prosperity  obtained  from  her  a  greater 
degree  of  love  and  regard  than  she  had  hitherto 
shown  him.  This  was  especiallv  exhibited  when 
one  evening  in  the  preaeace  of.  his  children,  the 
professor  promised  for  the  future  to  abstain  from 
every  kiad  of  speculation,  considering  his  present 
good  fortune  as  a  turning' point  in  his  hfe.  A 
promise  which  he  faithfully  kept. 

The  life  of  the  family  now  assumed  a  more 
happy  and  peaceful  course.  The  equal  ri^'-hts  of 
the  two  elder  children  were  acknowledged  by  the 
step-mother  ;  instead  of  the  trwo  lofts,  wHich  they 
had  hitherto  occupied,  two  rooms  on  a  lower 
floor  were  assigned- to  then  ;  a  new  housemaid 
was  engaged,  and  Carolme  again  obtained  time 
to  -emulate  her  dear  Bertha  in  bee  studies  and  pur- 
suits. This  was  a  great  deltgfat  to  her,  and  by 
^r  diligent  industry  alie-soon  recovered  the  time 
fihe  had  lost. 

So  the  tittle  eirde  became -more  united  with 
each  other  than  before,  though  Baul, .  at  first  still 
■kept  himself  aloof.  He  bad  only  one  week  Icmger 
to  work  in  the  office,  and  neither  Doctor  EUicot's 
repeated  invitations,  nor  Caroline's  entreaties, 
could  move  him  to  come  forth  from  hiaretirement 
before  this  time  had  passed. 

*'So  long  as  I  am  chained  to  the  seat  of 
mammon," :  he- would  reply,  "  I  will  not  mix  with 
dtose  I  love.  1  Sim  ^Jways  thinking  of  the  day, 
ihe  hour  wbich  will  liberate  me  from  this  office ; 
I.  bad  rather  keep  entirely  away  till  the  chains 
have  fallen  off,  and  I  can  join  my  happy  com- 
IMDions  as  one  of  them." 

Caroline  sighed  ;  his  words  showed  her  clearly 
how  unhappy  her  dear  brother  had  been  in  his 
enforced  occupation,  and  from  her  inmost  heart 
she  returned  thanks  for  the  leading  of  Providence 
which  had  freed  the  young  man  from  the  bondage 
which  oppressed  him,  and  to  which  he  had  made 
the  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  his  life.  As  soon 
however  as  the  short  remaining  time  of  service 
was  concluded,  and  the  former  clerk  dismissed 
with  honour  was  now  at  full  liberty,  than  his  whole 
soul  expanded  with  renewed  youth.  With  a 
feeling  as  if  he  could  take  the  whole  world  in  a 
large  embrace,  and  press  it  to  his  heart,  he  at 
once  hastened  to  Doctor  EUicot's,  where  he  had 
a  reception  like  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
then  he  had  a  serious  conference  wiib  his  fatherly 
friend  in  regard  to  his  future  plans. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Munich?"  he 
asked. 

"  To  obey  my  fother  and  study  the.pftndectSf" 
was  Paul's  ready  «aswer. 
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"  Study/'  replied  Ellicot  rather  doubtfully,  "  I 
believe  you  but  you  must  listen  also." 

"Listen  and  write  down;  I  will  exactly  fulfil 
my  father's  wish  ;  what  I  do  beyond  this  I  think 
is  a  matter  for  my  own  choice." 

"  Shall  you  not  study  art  ?  " 

"Oh,  Director!  Go  to  Munich  and  give 
up  art !  I  am  half  giddy  when  I  think  of  the  sea 
of  beauW  which  shines  so  enticinely  from 
it  " 

"  And  from  its  rocks  and  shoals  may  your  good 
j^enius  protect  your  inexperienced  youth,  my  son. 

lo  be  at  once  a  Btudent  and  an  artist  it  is  an 

adventurous  undertaking." 

"  Not  so  much  so  as  may  appear,"  replied  the 
young  man  confidently.  "  I  require  very  little 
sleep,  and  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to 
spend  the  greatest  party  of  my  night  in  drawing 
and  modelling.  If  I  can  sometimes  get  a  little 
instruction  from  a  master,  and  if,  as  f  am  firmly 
determined,  I  abstain  fi-om  alt  intercourse  with 
my  fellow  students,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  unite 
the  darling  wish  of  my  father  with  my  own." 

"You  are  a  good  lad,"  said  Ellicot  moved, 
"and  1  believe  that  you  are  doing  right.  Your 
love  for  art  will  preserve  you  from  the  contamina- 
tion which  often  arises  from  the  company  of 
others." 

"The  love  for  art  and  your  own  Christian 
heart,"  interposed  Mrs.  Ellicot.  "All  honour 
to  the  sculptor's  art,  but  in  studying  the  works 
of  man,  the  Christian  life  must  not  be  forgotten." 

"A  pupil  of  yours  can  never  do  that,  dear 
lady,"  cried  Paul  warmly.  "  Without  your 
teaching,  without  the  example  which  from  my 
youth  up,  I  have  had  in  your  house  before  my 
eyes,  who  knows  whether  I  might  not  have 
refused  obedience  to  my  good  father,  and  instead 
of  studjnng  the  pandects,  have  begun  to  work  as 
a  sculptor  ?  This  would  have  been  easier  to 
me." 

"But  not  better,"  she  answered  gently.  "  The 
blessing  of  heaven  is  promised  to  the  children 
who  honour  their  parents,  and  it  will  not  fail  you. 
And  if  you  really  believe  that  seeds  of  good 
which  were  latent  in  your  child's  soul,  were 
awakened  to  life  by  the  words  and  example  of  our 
family  circle,  then  think  of  us  if  in  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  academic  and  artistic  life  temptations 
should  ever  beset  you." 

"That  I  will,"  he  said  warmly  as  he  took  her 
proffered  hand  and  pressed  it  with  deep  emotion 
to  his  lips.  "The  remembrance  of  all  the  true 
and  loved  ones  whom  I  have  found  in  this  my 
second  father's  house,  will  never  leave  my  heart, 
and  no  low  or  unworthy  thought  can  find  a  place 
in  it.  And  you,"  he  said  turning  to  Bertha,  who 
had  listened  in  silence  to  all  that  had  passed, 
"will  you  bestow  a  friendly  thought  on  the  play- 
fellow of  your  youth." 

"  Always,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  pray  for  you 
daily." 

At  last  we  find  Paul  established  in  Munich. 
He  pursued  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  with 
filial  industiy,  but  every  free  moment  he  devoted 
to  art,  in  the  room  he  usually  occupied,  and 
sometimes  engaged  in  modelling  till  deep  into 
the  night.  We  will  now  follow  him  as  about 


mid-day  he  diverts  his  steps  towards  the  galltfT 
of  sculpture,  and  there  to  the  group  of  figure 
which,  from  the  first,  he  had  chosen  as  his  chid 
study.  Almost  every  day  he  designed  one  of  the 
figures,  or  part  of  one  which  he  then  carried  borne 
to  model  from  in  clay.  This  he  could  not  do  at 
all  to  his  own  satisfiiction.  He  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted only  large  heads.  He  wanted  technical 
knowledge  when  forming  the  delicate  turns  of  the 
limbs  of  the  ancient  statues  in  their  vanm 
positions  and  movements.  By  means  of  his  own 
natural  talent,  and  mthout  any  help  or  instrec- 
tion,  he  had  made  wonderful  progress,  but  no* 
the  ground  under  his  feet  seemed  to  fail  him.  He 
often  thouj^t  whether  he  should  ever  be  able  to 
have  the  instructions  of  a  master,  and  he  often 
fixed  longing  looks  upon  the  bow  windows  of 
Schwanthater's  studio.  But  his  time  was  not 
his  own,  it  was  dedicated  to  study,  and  what 
master  would  undertake  a  pupil  during  the  boors 
of  the  night,  or  for  odd  moments  of  the  day  ? 

His  heart  sometimes  became  heavy  at  Uie 
thought  of  the  mountain  of  difficulties  and  bin- 
drances  which  presented  themselves  in  his  stirr- 
ings after  his  two  different  objects,  but  he  did  not 
allow  his  courage  to  fail.  Like  Penelope  he des- 
troved  to-day  what  he  had  worked  at  yestefday. 
and  to-morrow  would  begin  again  with  frea 
energy.  , 

To-day  he  intended  to  draw  the  figure  « 
Pallas,  but  he  had  hardly  begun  when  the  bow 
came  at  which  it  was  usual  to  close  the  hall,  and 
the  keys  of  the  overseer,  whose  business  this  was, 
were  heard  rattling  as  a  warning  to  viMtors- 
At  this  Paul  looked  up,  and  saw  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  his  small  Uble  and  exactly  op- 
posite to  him,  a  young  man  who  though  also 
prepared  with  paper  and  pencil  bad  let  his  hands 
sink  idly  down,  as  with  great  interest,  he  doseif 
regarded  Paul's  work. 

"Shameful!"  he  said,  as  the  young  studeDt 
hastily  placed  the  drawing  he  had  just  com- 
menced in  his  portfolio. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the  exclamation  in- 
ferred to  the  closing  of  the  doors,  or  was  the 
result  of  his  late  observations. 

1  he  two  young  men  left  the  hall  at  the  saiw 
time,  as  they  stepped  into  the  street  the  stranger 
turned  to  the  student  with  a  courteous  salutation. 

"  I  perhaps  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a 
colleague  in  art  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  I  am  a  sculptor, 
and  am  but  lately  come  hither." 

As  he  said  this  he  offered  his  card  to  the 
young  man:  "Adalbert  Wild,  sculptor  sm 
painter,"  it  bore. 

Paul's  heart  beat  fast;  for  the  first  time  « 
met  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  devoted  to  h<s  b^ 
•loved  art  like  himself.  They  were  a  pair  of  no- 
mistakably  good  and  true  ms  which  restec 
upon  him  witfi  an  expression  <rt  curiosity  and  of 
benevolence  which  at  once  inspired  confidence, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  was  a  somethm? 
indescribable  in  his  whole  bearing  by  which  w 
experienced  observer  would  at  once  recogniw  i« 
artist. 

Glowing  with  emotion,  poor  Paul  could  haroij 
find  words  in  reply  to  toe  friendly  speech ;  be 
only  offered  in  silence  his  own  catd  to  tae 
sculptor  with  an  almost  respectful  bow. 
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"Ah!  A  law  btudent,"  he  said  almost  in  a 
one  of  pity,  "also  an  amateur,  and  certainly  a 
ery  gifted  one  m  the  divine  art,  as  your  draw- 
ag  of  the  Pallas,  although  only  beginning,  has 
jrovedtome." 

"  But  those  few  strokes  I  "  said  Paul  timidly, 
ilmost  breathless  with  pleased  emotion. 

"  Do  but  little.  But  talent  is  in  the  eye,  in  the 
ipprehension.  and  onlv  the  eye  of  an  artist  could 
»  seize  the  contour  of  the  figure  as  you  have  in 
those  few  strokes  of  your  pencil.  You  may  fail 
D  the  details,  upon  this  I  can  form  no  judgment, 
lut  your  talent  is,  without  question,  such  as  few 
Bortals  are  gifted  with.  It  is  a  shame  that  you 
ihottld  have  chosen  any  other  profession." 

At  hearing  these  encouraging  words  it  seemed 
0  Paul  as  if  heaven  had  sent  down  an  angel  to 
lelp  and  comfort  him,  under  the  figure  <m  th's 
riendly  artist,  and  with  this  feeling,  full  of  child- 
ike  confidence,  he  told  him  the  story  of  his  vain 
lopes  and  wishes,  and  of  his  hitherto  fruitless  at- 
tempts, with  great  openness. 

"Excepting  the  little  instruction  in  drawing 
givenin  ray  class  atschool,"  he  concluded,"  I  have 
been  left  entirely  to  myself,  and  1  now  see  from 
■nany,  more  or  less  unfortunate  attempts,  that  I 
shall  never  after  this  morning  attain  to  be  even  a 
tolerable  amateur.  I  now  hate  all  this.  I  will 
either  be  a  real  artist  or  I  will  bury  my  life  under 
nui  y  Uw-papers.  No  more  of  what  is  only  a 
half  measure,  incomplete  and  superficial." 

Adalbert  Wild  listened  to  the  long  and  animated 
narration  with  evident  interest,  without  having 
interrupted  it  by  a  nngle  word.  Now  he  offered 
his  hand  to  the  young  man  as  he  said : 

"  From  this  time  you  may  be  called  a  great 
man.  You  are  right,  so  let  us  be  friends,  and  I 
will  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  help  you." 
"You  will?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  It  shall  never  be  said  of  me 
that  such  talent  was  lost  for  want  of  someone  to 
encourage  it.  Do  you  live  here  ?  That  is  very 
conveoieDt.  My  studio  is  not  two  paces  from 
hcQce.  I  beg  you,  above  all  things,  to  show  me 
some  of  your  work." 

With  a  beating  heart  the  young  man  con- 
ducted  his  new  friend  to  his  room  ;  it  seemed  to 
htm  as  if  the  turning  point  in  his  f^te  had  come, 
aod  his  hand  tremUed  as  he  unlocked  the  chest 
vhich  contained  his  treasures. 

Wild  examined  and  considered  every  piece 
ihat  was  shown  to  him  without  saying  a  word. 
They  were  mostly  fragments  of  antique  figures, 
^metimes  he  nodded  or  shook  his  bead ;  once 
or  twice  began  a  low  whistle,  and  after  he  had 
examined  them  all  on  every  side,  he  returned 
each  piece  carefelly  to  its  place.  Paul  closed 
the  chest  in  silence,  and  then  led  his  guest  into 
another  room,  where  he  placed  himself  comfort- 
»Wy  on  a  sofa,  and  appeared  to  care  for  nothing 
but  to  light  a  cigar,  which  Paul  gave  him 
J™ie  watchmg  with  impatience  for  nis  sen- 

"What  I  have  already  said  on  seeing  your 
pencil  sketch,"  he  began  at  last,  looking  with  a 
areamy  look  at  the  blue  circles  of  smoke  which 
rose  slowly  from  the  two  cigars;  "1  find  com- 
pwtely  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  your 
cuy  models.  You  have  uuguestionably  an  extra- 


ordinary talent  for  the  art  of  the  sculptor ;  but 
you  are  wanting  in  the  nece»aiy  education.  It 
is  therefore  ray  opinion  that  you  must  give  up 
everything  which  stands  in  the  way,  and  first, 
your  tedious  law-stadies,  and  with  a  free  mind 
and  undivided  strength,  follow  the  call  of  your 
genius ;  then  you  may  perhaps  in  a  few  years,  be 
a  member  among  the  most  distinguished  artists 
of  the  day.  To  such  a  double  object  my  young 
friend  as  you  are  beginning  to  strive  after  neither 
the  moral  nor  physical  strength  of  man  is  equal, 
nor  is  there  time  for  it." 

"  What  you  say,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  is 
the  distinct  expression  of  my  own  confused  feel- 
ings. By  your  acknowledgment  of  a  talent  of 
which  I  was  beginning  to  doubt,  you  give  me 
courage  to  venture  a  last  assault  on  my  father's 
heart.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  communicate 
to  him  your  opinion,  he  may  perhaps  be  induced 
at  last  to  yield  to  my  entreaties." 

"Do  so,"  said  Wild  rising,  "and  do  it  at 
once.  Refer  your  father  to  me  for  a'  confirma- 
tion as  to  your  gifts ;  I  will  make  that  clear  to 
him,  which  it  seems  is  now  hidden  in  darkness. 
Come  to  me  in  my  studio,  and  when  you  have 
received  your  father's  answer,  rely  upon  my 
friendship." 

He  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  as  he 
descended  the  stairs  he  muttered  ta  himself 
about  the  tyranny  of  the  learned,  and  the  hard 
lot  which  fettered  the  flight  of  genius. 

Paul  poured  out  his  full  heart  in  a  long  letter 
to  his  sister,  whom  he  most  earnestly  entreated  to 
plead  his  cause  with  his  father. 

The  answer  soon  came,  but  it  was  one  very 
crushing  to  his  newly  raised  hopes.  The  former 
decision  remained  in  full  force  ;  his  father  would 
not  listen  to  another  word  about  art  or  artists, 
and  even  let  fall  a  threat  that  in  case  of  his  son's 
disobedience  he  would  recall  him  to  England, 
where  he  would  be  away  from  the  temptations  to 
such  folly.  Caroline  had  evidently  endeavoured 
to  clothe  the  harsh  decision  in  the  mildest  words, 
but  that  made  no  di£Ference  in  the  fact,  and  the 
young  man  carried  the  letter  in  a  state  of  deep 
despondency  to  his  friend. 

He  found  the  artist  at  work  upon  a  life  sized 
figure  of  S.  Julia.  It  was  almost  completed  and 
as  he  looked  at  it  Paul  forgot— at  least  for  the 
moment — his  own  sorrow.  The  cold  marble 
seemed  inspired  with  life ;  the  expression  of  pain 
on  the  languid  lips  seemed  changing  into  a  smile 
;  of  holy  hope ;  the  outstretched  arms  seemed  as  if 
freed  from  their  bonds,  they  were  raised 
triumphantly^on  high.  It  was  a  vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  the  spiritual  bver  the 
material,  of  faith  over  bodily  pain,  and  all  this 
was  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
youth  like  a  heavenly  vision. 

For  a  time  Adalbert  Wild  enjoyed  in  silence 
the  delight  of  his  visitor. 

"In  my  own  opinion  this  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  yet  done,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Oh,"  cried  Paul  enthuuastically,  "to  have 
done  such  a  work  and  then  to  die  !  " 

"Thanks,"  reislied  the  artist  dryly.  "  Life  is 
quite  bearable  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  do  something  good,  and  with  God's  help 
to  have  done  it.  To  Him  be  thanks  and  honours.'^ 
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"And  I,"  »aid  Piul  aoTFOWfulIy.  "  I.imist  en- 
tirely reUnquidi  the  high  object  ithich  ahinesiso 
brightly  before  me ;  must  be  lunished  for  erer 
from  the  world  of  the  baautifiil  I  Oh,  tt  is  ter- 
rible !  " 

"  Is  yonr  father  inexorable  ?  "  asked  Wild. 
"  Read  for  yourself." 

The  artist  read  the  letter  with  great  attention. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  your  step-mother 
is  in  the  background,"  he  said  as  he  gave  back 
theJetter.  "  She  seem^  to  be  a  very  energetic 
lady  and  completely  rules  her  hushaod.  ^A'e  can 
do  nothing  against  tliis.  my  dear  friend ;  there  is 
only  one  course  open." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  To  try  to  convince  your  father  tiiat  his  op- 
position is  a  mistake.  For  this  end  I  advise  that 
in  future  you  do  aot  take  up  the  pandects  with 
too  much  zeal,  but  only  study  them  pro  /ornia 
saving  your  chief  time.and  sttength  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  plastic  art." 

"  But  the  exanuoaibn  ?  " 

"  When  the  time  comes  for  that,  if  instead  of 
an  award  of  high  praise,  you  can  show  him  a 
work  of  art  that  will  at  once  make  you  iamous, 
the  good  old  .man  will  be  all  the  more  pleased  as 
his  fatherly  ambition  will  be  much  gratified  by 
it.  So  do  not  be  cast  down,  take  courage. 
When  our  good  God  gives  a  talent  such  -as 
yours,  sooner  or  later  he  affords  means  for  making 
It  available ;  and  who  knows  but  that  it  was  .a 
direct  leading  of  divine  -Providence,  that  '  we  met 
as  we  did  in  iheiiall  of  sculpture." 

Much  movedf  the  young  man  took  both  the 
artist's  hands. 

"  I  will  be  your  diligent  and  .gifttefal  piq»lt" 
he  said,  "ooly-danot  expect  me.on.this  account 
to  cease  to  .be  .an  obedient  son.  I  -will  not 
deceive  -ny  father's  hopes.  If  I  am  .able  to 
acquire  a  name  as  an  artist,  which  shall  satisfy 
his  ambition, .  he  -will  give  up  my  proCessorslup ; 
the  whole  mistake  arises  from  his  Jove ;  for ,  me. 
So  let  me  study  the,. pandects,  .as  is  tray  duty, 
and  take  me  as- yuur  pupil  during  the  timeileft  me. 
Will  you?" 

"  You  are  a  good  son,"  said  Wild.  M  As  I. do 
not  recollect  either  father  or  mother,  I  have  no 
right  ideas  .about  ,£lial  obedience.  But  it  is 
beautiful  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it.  My  only 
anxiety  now  is,  as  I  Jiave  told  you  before.  Lest 
your  health  ^ould  . suffer  from  so  much  applica- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very:stiOBg,"  .asserted  Paul,  -  Vap- 
plication  does  me  no  harm  when  I  .have-8uch.aii 
end  always  before  my  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  artist  decidedly,  "  (com 
to-morrow  you  shall  iiave  a  place  prepared  for 
you  in  my  work-room." 

Adalbert  Wild  had  not  as  yet  any  pupils,  for 
he  had  not  been  long  enough  m  Munich  "to  have 
acquired  a  name  among  the  artists  there.  The 
works  which  he  bad  brought  with  him,  either 
those  of  his  own  hand,  or  the  productions  of 
others,  were  as  yet  unpacked  in  the  cases  which 
stood  against  the  .wall  on  one  side  of  his  room. 
He  had  delayed  to  open  them  and  to  display  the 
contents,  his  mind  being  entirely  occupied  in  the 
completion  of  his  S.  JuBa. 


Itnas  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  l»  sem 
patued  in  <any  of  his  creations  till  it  was  am- 
pleted.  The  pardonaMe  ambition  of  most  aitnis 
to  see  tl^r  work  admired  by  others,  the  stririsg 
after  renown  was  far  from  his  thoughts;  he 
despised  it  and  thought  that  it  deteriorated  an 
at  Its  very  springs.  He  was  an  artist  for  the 
sake  of  art,  and  he  laboured  to  bring  die  iieii 
figures  of  his  inner  life  into  visible  form.  He 
had  at  first  only  intended  to  finish  his  S.  JnEJ. 
and  then  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  luit  his 
meeting  with  Paul  determined  him  to  remain  a 
while  longer. 

The  yoong  man  awakened  his  deepest  sja* 
pathy.  He  felt  the  narrow-hearted  tynMi 
which  was  exercised,  and  he  detennined  tojb 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  liberate  a  fettael 
genius  from  its  diains.  He  took  Paul  fbmwj 
as  his  pupil  without  lajrin^  him  under  restniot 
as  to  the  employment  of  hjs  time. 

Paul  was  the  iiappiest  of  men  ;  he  had  attaioea 
the  end  after  which  he  had  so  often  longed  ia 
vain ;  .he  was  the  pupil  of  an  ac1uiowled£f<i 
master  in  his  much  loved  art.  Under  sod 
teaching  he  began  to  work  with  ardent  wL 
and  his. progress  surprised  even  his  master, 
often  looked  at  him  with  surprise  as  the  yielili^ 
clay  assumed  a  form  under  his  hands. 

Wild  was  at  first  apprehensive  that  the  zeal  ci 
his  .scholar  might  cool  ^nder  the  double  pffi- 
sure,  but  this  iear  soon  vanished.  Paul  oftfn 
worked  for  whole  nights  in  his  room,  yet  iolB^ 
moming-he.-appeaiced  punctually  at  the  kctivR 
oftheprofenocsgnrenin  the  college,  iriudtbe 
wrote  down  as  carefully  as  before,  so  Ibtt  "I 
friend  didraotrfeel  iuatifiedataU.intntczEedi««ta 
bim.  ,^ 

After  Paul  had  -made  himself  master  oftM 
manual  work  and  its  rules.  Wild's  attenHoo  *» 
turned  towards  the  means  of  freeing  the  yo*l 
man's  taste  fremJais  aimost  slavish ravertaaij 
theantiqite. :  His«wn  S.  jAUia.hada  litllelwaeotfl 
these  .chaiDs,  Auit  the  early  prejudice  w« 
deeply  rooted  to  be  much  .affected  by  it. 
Paul's  childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to  ci»- 
sider  the  .ancients,  of  whom  he  heard  so  nu>cli.>^ 
patterns  of  imanlyandheKBCgteatness.  Theso? 
of  Homer  was  to  Professor  Robertson  like  aG^^W' 
and  had  not  the  boy.  under  tbe  gentle  '^^^ 
of  Mr.  Ellicot  and  his  spiritual  teacher,  »w 
upon  Catholic  truth  with  heart  and  soolj^- 
artistic  side  of  his  nature  would  have 
enchainedin  the  letters  of  Geeekdam.  OfaUJ^ 
galleries  in  Munich  he  had  theeefore  b«n  *r 
attracted  to  the  hall  where  were  cihibit" 
finest  creations  of  Grecian  art. 

Wild,  now  contended  with  all  his  might  aguW' 
this  one-sidedness. 

"Certainly,"  he  said  to  his  Hsteninj?:  png 
"  the  Grecian  beauty  of  form  is  a  model  wr  iw 
artists  of  all  times,  and  perhaps  no  one 
reached  its  perfection ;  but  consider  the  e^P*^ 
sion  of  the  features  of  these  wonderftilly  bewj 
heads     Through  all  antiquity,  from  the  Apo" 
Belvedere  to  your  own  model,  the  head  of  Awj 
ous.  there  is  in  all  of  them,  with  very 
£erence  of  degree,  the  same  expression  of 
sorrow,  or  repulaiog  contempt,  or  ^*^'*''*,^J!f^ 
I  make  only  a  few  ezceptioas,  and  thflf 
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Mkt  expression  than  the  cold  beauty  of  the 
wtble." 

"Botrtyisthis?  **  asked  Faal,  who  Hateocd 
Ktentinlf 

"  It  is  the  reflection  of  the  curse  which  lay  upon 
the uDiedeemed  world,"  replied  Wild.  "Look 
at  those  forms  or  beauty,  the  creations  of  the 
Qiristiaii  masters  in  the  best  age  of  art.  To  give 
youonlf  one  example,  if  you  look  on  the  noble 
pain  on  the  countenance  of  the  Jeremias  and 
CPiDiHre  it  with  the  stony  sorrow  of  a  Laocoon 
;oa  will  understand  my  idea." 

"I  understand,  if  you  are  speaking  of  the 
wrtsof  the  great  masters,  but  for  a  learner — " 
"  Hie  learner  must  always  take  as  a  model 
Reworks  of  the  Grecian  masters  and  endeavour 
Ed  imitate  them  as  closely  as  possible  ;  this  is  a 
ale  for  all  time.  But  to  unite  with  the  antique 
Kantyof  form  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  matters 
-this  is  the  ideal  of  a  thoughtful  artist.  The 
nttique  alone  cannot  do  this,  my  dear  friend.  It 
1  like  the  field  in  the  vision  of  the  [irophst 
Ettchiel ;  forms  and  ^ures  which  require  the 
nath  of  God  to  awaken  them  to  >ife." 
Be  stopped  in  admiration  ;  he  could  not  doubt 
be  meaning  of  the  smile  which  suddenly,  like  a 
tj  of  sunshine,  lighted  np  the  noble  features 
die  yoaag  man. 

hul  looked  up  firom  his  work  as  his  friend 
iBisedto  speak. 

"I  qme  ooderstand  you,"  he  said. 
{To  de  coniinued.) 


THE  FATHER  AND  THE  SON. 


LIFE    AND  FAITH. 


^HfltS  life  is  but  a  flitting  dream, 
IH     Its  pleaaares  soon  will  fade  ; 
|H      sanaiest  smile  and  fairest  scene 
r<Brks-aorrow  in  the  shade  I 

TtehosMD  whereon  diamonds  hang 

Too  oft  ccnc^ls  deep  woes. 
Andnnarts  'neath  sorrow's  keenest  pang 

When  pleaauie's  cop  o'erflows. 

Each  day  brings  Hs  joy  and  grief 
(For  life's  but  smiles  and  tears). 

And  joys  and  sorrows  long  or  brief 
Make  up  life's  da3rs  and  years. 

All  vajiitaium  vanifas 

Yet  with  one  sure  delight ; 
With  peace  and  firm  hope  lasting  as 

Thyself,  pure  sacred  Light ! 

Hail,  sacred  light !  the  light  of  Faith, 
Which  o'er  our  lives  doth  shine  ; 

Our  only  guide  through  life's  dark  path 
That  lights  to  joys  divine. 

J.  Frank  O'Doxset-l. 


Vhy  is  the  money  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
mg  to  the  poor  like  a  newly-born  babe  ?— Be- 
iK  it's  precious  little. 


llSTORIANS,  writing  in  many  cases 
from  a  sectarian  point  of  view,  have 
attributed  to  Philip  of  Spain  cruelty 
and  despotism,  but  that  of  being  the 
poisoner  or  the  assassin  of  his  son, 
is  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  black  indictment  put 
forward  against  the  Spanish  Monarch.  Mr. 
Prescott,  in  his  painstaking  and  voluminous  work 
on  the  reign  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain,  has  thrown 
a  new  light  on  the  subject.  He  derives  his  in- 
formation from  the  State  Papers  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Netherlands,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Royal  Library  at  the  Hague,  also  the  MSS.  col- 
lection of  papers  in  the  possession  of  some  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  English  Peerage^ 
which  enabled  him  to  present  a  history  of  Philip 
and  his  contemporaries,  more  in  agreement  with 
facts  than  any  as  yet  published. 

1  must  here  recur  to  the  sad  story  of  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  July,  1545- 
Deprived  from  infancy  of  a  mother's  care,  the 
child  experienced  almost  as  little  of  his  father's  ; 
for,  until  Carlos  was  fourteen  years  old,  Philip 
was  absent  most  of  the  time  either  in  the  low 
countries  or  in  England. 

The  care  of  the  prince  was  entrusted,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period,  to  Philip's  sister, 
the  Regent  Joanna,  a  good  and  pious  woman^ 
who,  induced  probably  by  the  feeble  constituUon 
of  Carlos,  is  said  to  have  shown  too  much  in- 
dulgence  to  the  boy,  being  more  solicitous  to 
secure  his  bodily  health  than  to  form  his 
chaiacter.  As  Carlos  gtew  older  Philip  com- 
mitted the  cire  of  his  instruction  to  Honorato 
Juan  a  member  of  the  royal  household.  When 
Carlos  was  twelve  years  old  the  preceptor  re- 
ported to  Philip  that  his  pupil  was  "very  indif- 
ferent to  his  studies,  idle,  and  self-wiUed."* 
Before  Carlos  reached  fourteen  he  became  "a 
noted  character." 

The  reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  des- 
scribe  Carlos  as  of  ;i  reckless,  impatient  temper, 
fierce,  and  even  cruel  in  his  di^sition,  and  so 
arrogant  as  to  be  unwilling  to  stand  with  his 
head  uncovered   for  any   long  time  in  the 

?resence  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  or  his  father, 
et  Carlos  had  some  redeeming  qualities ;  he 
was  generous,  though  to  a  degree  of  prodigality, 
giving  away  his  trinkets  and  jewels,  even  his 
clothes,  when  without  money.  He  had  a  fear- 
less heart,  with  a  strong  passion  for  military  liCe. 
He  was  far  from  frivolous  in  his  tastes,  des- 
pising the  court  buffoons,  and  saying  himself  so 
many  good  things  that  his  tutor  carefully  made  a 
collection  of  them.  No  doubt  the  portrait  of 
this  prince  of  fourteen  years  old  is  overcharged. 
It  is  certain  that  he  uas  a  "spoiled  child,'* 
which  might  to  some  extent  account  for  the 
insanity  of  which  he  gave  indications  at  an  early 
period.  His  preceptors  were  men  of  learning* 
and  piety,  but  they  could  make  little  impression 
upon  their  pupil.  Charles  V.  took  careful  note 
of  his  grandson  when  twelve  years  old,  and 
■  Thit  coiTMpoiukn~«  if  priated  in  a  coriom  Spubb ndnv 
of  (TMt  r^ritr,  oatilUJ  "El«p*i  ^  Haaoni'o  dfl  Juan" 
.Valencia,  i6»). 
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was  not  pleased  with  the  overbearing  temper 
and  idle  habits  of  the  prince.  "A  fall  down- 
stairs "  ii  said  to  have  injured  his  skulL  In  1565, 
on  his  recovery  from  one  of  those  attacks  of 
quartain  fever,  which  occasionally  afflicted  him  ; 
his  father  remarked  with  a  sigh  to  the  French 
Minister,  S.  Sulpice,  that  "  he  hoped  these 
repeated  warnings  might  restrain  the  prince  for 
the  future  from  making  such  inroads  on  his 
health."  The  exploits  of  young  Carlos  formed 
the  current  scandal  of  Madrid.  Brantdme,  who 
visited  the  Spanish  capital  in  1564,  states  that 
Carlos  would  "patrol  the  streets  with  a  number 
of  young  nobles— madcaps  like  himself— assault- 
ing the  passengers  with  drawn  swords,  and  "be- 
having rude  to  women  of  every  rank."  It  was 
the  fashion  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  court  to 
wear  long  boots.  Carios  had  his  made  even 
larger  than  usual,  his  object  being  to  accom- 
modate a  pair  of  pistols.  King  Philip  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mischievous  results,  ordered  his 
Bon^s  boots  to  be  made  of  smaller  dimensions. 
When  the  bootmaker  brought  them  to  the  palace, 
Carlos,  in  a  rage,  gave  him  a  beating;  and  then 
ordering  the  leather  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
stewed,  he  fbrced  the  man  to  swallow  a  portion 
of  the  unsavoury  fricassee.  On  another  occasion 
the  prince  made  a  violent  assault  on  his  pre- 
ceptor, Don  Garcia.  At  another  time  he  at- 
tempted to  throw  his  chamberlain  out  of  the 
window.  Everyday  the  king  had  the  mortifica- 
.tion  of  hearing  of  some  fresh  action  compromising 
the  honour  of  his  son.  Cardinal  Espiasse  having 
banished  from  the  palace  a  player  who  was  one 
of  the  prince's 'companions,  Carios  seized  the 
cardinal  by  the  throat,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  poniard,  exclaimed:  "You  scurvy  old  priest, 
do  you  dare  to  prevent  Crisuerds  from  playing 
before  me!"  The  trembling  prelate  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  cried  out  for  mercy.* 

Nobile,  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  has  told 
grimly  whimsical  anecdrtes  of  Carlos.  Antici- 
pating too  many  existing  conditions.  Carlos  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  but  unlike  the 
present  age,  as  his  money-lenders  were  Jews, 
thought  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  them.  He 
commanded  a  Jew  named  Abraham  Nivaldo  to 
bring  him  fifteen  hundred  ducats.  The  Jew  at 
once  complied,  feeling  highly  honoured  by 
having  a  royal  borrower,  and  assured  the  prince 
that  he  was  so  devoted  to  him  that  all  he  pos- 
sessed was  at  his  command.  Carlos  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  forthwith  demanded  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  Nivaldo  was  astonished ;  [ 
"his  words,"  he  said,  "were  only  intended  as 
complimentary."  Carios  told  him  "  that  he  had 
no  nght  to  bandy  compliments  with  princes ;  and 
if  he  did  not  in  twenty-four  hours  pay  the  money 
to  the  last  rea/,  be  and  his  family  would  have 
cause  to  rue  it."  It  was  not  till  after  much  en* 
treaty  that  the  prince's  secretary  induced  him  to 
accept  of  sixty  thousand  ducats  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Jew  who  thus  of  course  swore  he  was 
mined,  Nobile  states  that  the  money  was  quickly 
squandered,  but  that  King  Philip  at  a  subsequent 
period  repaid  the  Jew  his  money,  regrettine  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  son. 
.  Tirepolo,  who  was  ambassador  from  Venice  at 
*  "  AB«cdetn  of  tba  Hifh  Prince,  Den  C&rlot."  ' 


the  Court  of  Madrid,  when  Carlos  was  twenty 
two  years  old,  has  chronicled  his  iropressaos 
the  prince ;  he  admits  his  arrogant  and  iaj 
temper,  but  commends  his  love  of  tnith,  ui, 
what  seems  doubtful,  "eamestoess  mth  vind 
he  engaged  in  his  devotions."  Carlos  wu  vs^ 
charitable,  exclaiming:  "Who  would  gire  if 
princes  did  not  7"  Carlos  was  splendid  in  tte 
way  of  living,  making  the  most  liberal  lecoa- 
pense,  not  only  to  his  own  servants,  bat  to  tbc 
king's,  who  were  all  attached  to  him.  He 
ambitious  of  taking  part  in  the  conduct  of  pal& 
affairs,  and  was  much  disconcerted  wha  ex- 
cluded by  his  father.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Carlos  hated  his  father. 
The  political  and  personal  enemies  of  Ptu^ 
allege  many  reasons  for  the  estrangemcDt  wtucb 
existed  between  father  and  son.  Oneof  theeiriieS 
causes  of  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  tbebego- 
ning  ofi56o.  Isabella  of  France  arrived  in  Caailf, 
and  on  the  2nd.  of  February  was  united  to  Kins 
Phillip.  By  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  a 
Cateau  Cambrius,  her  hand  had  beenassignedto 
Don  Carlos  ;  but  Queen  Mat?  of  England  bans; 
died  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  oaoe 
of  the  father  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  »o> 
and  the  royal  maid  was  affianced  to  King  Rii^ 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  with  gK^ 
splendour  at  Toledo.  Young  Carlos  was  preat- 
and  as  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  bride,  it  is 
posed  that  some  feelings  of  resentment  may  la" 
mingled  with  regret,  when  he  thought  of  tia 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  transferred  frt* 
him  to  hjs  father.  "  We  should  be  slow," 
Mr.  Prescott,  "  to  believe  that  the  ?nac^ 
Isabella  could  have  felt  anything  likethetento 
sentiments  that  romantic  historians  "  ^ 
attributed  to  her,  for  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  w 
so  few  personal  attractions  to  recommend  iaa. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opinioo  as  to  the  meiitsa 
Carlos.  Granvelle,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  obsetMl 
"  Carlos  considered  himself  the  most  proper  pen"* 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  mission  to  the  NethenaidSi 
Of  course  his  father  and  the  council  thought  otbtf- 
wise.  The  Uuke  of  Alva  was  appointed  to  ^ 
post.  Before  his  departure  the  Duke  paidanst 
to  Don  Carlos.  The  Prince  became  dreadfouj 
excited  when  he  saw  Alva,  and  "  used  cursesaja 
shocking  epithets."  "  You  shall  not  go  ^ 
Flanders;  I  will  go  there  myself.  No ^  tl^ 
Virgin  Mother  you  shall  not  go,  thou  villain! 
Alva  endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  saying  itwasW 
dangerous  a  mission  for  the  heir  to  the  thiooe; 
that  he  was  going  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  w 
country,  and  prepare  it  for  the  coming  of  w 
king,  when  the  prince  could  accompany  in 
father,  if  his  presence  could  tie  spared  in  Ca*^ 
This  explanation  only  served  to  irritate  Ci» 
the  more,  and  drawing  his  dagger,  he  tonKs 
suddenly  on  the  Duke  of  Alva,  exclaiming  «iu 
another  fierce  oath  :  "You  shall  not  go.ifyouw 
I  shall  certainly  kill  you."  A  struggle  ensueii 
dangerous  one  for  Alva,  under  any  circumstaoca 
to  injure  in  any  manner  the  heir  apparent 
high  treason,  then  the  madcap  was  detennioedto 
inflict  mortal  injury  ifhe  could  get  anoppMt""''^ 
to  do  so.    Fortunately  being  a  strong  man 

"' C»brer»."  V„I.  I.  Pr«»coti'a*'Bi>*OiTortWlii^^ 
Philip  the  5«coad,"  Vol.  II. 
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fluded  with  Carlos.  The  dags:er  fell  horn  the 
nai  of  the  latter,  who  sought  another  weapon, 
botvu  lieU  closely  by  the  unarmed  duke  for 
fane  tune ;  then  the  prince  retired  for  a  few 
niodes,  aod  again  rushed  madly  on  Alva,  who 
in  an  otiausted  manner  had  to  defend  himself, 
wtuistatthe  same  time  to  avoid  inBicting  any 
Hon  BDOQ  the  heir  apparent.  The  noise  causea 
by  the  nay  brought  in  some  of  the  domestics  of 
the  pahce,  who  took  charge  of  the  infuriated 
pina.* 

Such  an  outrage  on  the  person  of  his  minister 
ns  r^arded  Philip  as  an  insult,  a  treasonable 
action,  and  an  mdignity  offered  to  himself.  The 
tsd  Cseling  between  the  k  iog  and  his  son  was 
■scb  increased  by  this  incident. 
One  of  Carlos's  household,  who  believed  him  to 
ihiTc  had  many  temporary  interludes  of  madness, 
'■fates  that  he  had  no  sleep  at  ni&^it  for  a  week ; 
Ik  vent  from  one  room  to  anomer  exclaiming 
Hind  that "  he  desired  to  kill  a  man  with  whom 
ikhadh^  a  quarrel;  he  declined  naming  the 
fenoQ."  These  repeated  declarations  caused 
Irk  anxiety  in  the  palace,  and  it  is  stated  that 
■kkiagwore  armour  beneath  his  clothes.  This 
tinxmstaace  occurred  about  Christmas,  1567. 
Mns  the  custom  00  the  28th  of  December,  the 
Ih^oftbe  Innocents,  for  the  members  of  the 
l^sl  family  to  appear  before  the  great  Altar  of  the 
^thedral  and  to  mingle  amongst  the  people,  and 
im  and  then  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  Don 
Alios,  in  order  to  prepare  for  Communion  on  the 
*^ing  evening,  went  to  the  Church  of  S. 
JBMK.  He  applied  to  several  confessors,  but 
Me  would  bear  his  Confession.  He  told  them 
jpiU^  be  "  intended  to  murder  a  certain  man ; 
pliu)[Hiest  or  layman  could  alter  his  determina- 
m."  The  friar  of  Atacota  at  last  drew  from 
■i  the  shocking  resolve — namely,  that  he  was 
■Border  bis  own  father.  When  asked  if  he  had 
M  jK^cal  accomplices  in  this  design,  he  said, 
riou ;  that  he  hated  his  fiather,  and  was  deter- 
itotokill  him."  This  news  was  immediately 
V*KjtA.  to  the  king,  and  Carlos  was  placed  in 
riae  coofinement,  bat  stil),  it  is  stated,  treated 
»a  Prince.* 

I  Ooo  John,  of  Austria,  his  uncle,  visited  Carlos 
lUstiD  piisoD.  The  royal  prisoner,  shutting 
p  doors,  demanded  of  his  uncle  the  subject  of 
P^conversation  with  the  king  at  the  Escunal. 
m  John  dedined  answering,  upon  which  Carlos 
few  his  sword  and  attacked  his  uncle,  who,  re- 
ptiD^  with  his  back  to  the  door,  called  lotidly 
It  assistance*  His  cries  brought  some  of  the 
Rndants,  who  disarmed  Carlos.  He  made 
■nal  attempts  on  the  lives  of  persons  who  were 
9poMd  to  enjoy  bis  Other's  confidence.  Asad 
MM  occurred  between  the  father  and  son.  All 
■s  and  deadly  weapons  being  removed  from  the 
■utmoit,  Philip  entered  about  midnight  accom- 
uied  by  Count  Feria.  Leaping  firom  his  bed 
irba  asked  the  king  "What  he  wanted  there  ?" 
Yoa  will  soon  learn,"  said  the  fother,  and  at 
e  lame  time  ordered  the  windows  and  doors  to 
i  tiiODgly  secured,  and  the  ke^ s  of  the  latter  to 
i  deltmed  to  himself.  The  king,  then  turning 
>  Feiia,  tohl  him  that ' '  he  committed  the  prince 
*  C«bna;  til*,  5«.M<'«,  liM^  II»  Car.  ij. 


to  his  especial  charge,  and  that  he  must  guard 
him  well.  • 

Philip  commanded  the  nobles  present "  to  serve 
the  prince  with  all  proper  respect,  but  to  execute 
none  of  his  orders  ;  and  finally  he  commanded 
them  to  guard  him  day  and  night,  under  the 
penalty  of  being heldastraitors."  At  these  words 
Carlos  exclaimed,  "Then  your  majesty  had  better 
kill  me  at  once  than  keep  me  a  prisoner.  It  will 
be  a  great  scandal  to  the  kingdom.  If  you  do 
not  kill  me  I  will  make  awa^  with  myself." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  king, 
"  for  that  would  be  the  act  of  a  madman." 

"Your  majesty,"  replied  Carlos,  "  treats  me 
so  ill  that  you  force  me  to  this  extremity,  /am 
not  mad,  out  you  drive  me  to  despair** 

The  nobles  looked  embarrassed  whilst  this  scene 
between  the  monarch  andhisson  continued.  Don 
Carlos  cried,  wning  his  hands,  and  advanced 
towards  the  king.  Philip  instantly  drew  back  as 
if  some  dreadful  criminal  stood  before  him.  He 
was  in  no  way  moved  by  the  appeal  of  his  un- 
fortunate son,  and  his  whole  manner  was  more  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  stem  and  pitiless  goaler 
than  a  father  at  the  death  bed  of  his  only  son.f 

All  communication  from  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Don  Carlos  was  immediately  cut  oflf, 
and  as  he  was  unable  even  to  look  from  his  strongly 
barricaded  windows,  the  unhappy  prince  from  that 
night  remained  as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  he  had 
been  buried  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  dungeon 
of  Simoncas. 

The  king  wished  his  son  to  be  attended  by  some 
good  confessor,  andto  make  his  peace  with  Heaven 
before  he  died.  This  was  the  greatest  proof  of 
love  which  he  could  give  to  Carlos  and  the 
Spanish  nation. 

Such  is  the  accout  given  by  Florenti,  which,  if 
true,  would  to  some  extent  settle  the  question  io 
regard  to  the  death  of  Carlos,  jret  it  places  the 
father  in  a  painful  light,  for  he  seems  to  have 
been  determined  to  put  his  son  to  death,  but 
desires  that  it  might  be  accomplished  by  other 
means,  not  creditable  to  him  as  a  king,  and 
sadder  still  as  a  parent.  I  must,  however,  remark 
that  Florenti  does  not  furnish  the  reader  with  satis- 
factory authorities  as  to  his  "facts,"  and  they  are 
sometimes  confused  and  contradictory.  The 
whole  case  remains  a  mystery  still.  The  son  was 
a  wild  character,  and  next,  it  is  alleged,  that  he 
intrigued  with  rebels.  His  father  kept  him  a 
close  prisoner.  And  here  commences  a  series  of 
narratives  as  to  how  *'  the  young  prince  waa 
poisoned,  stranried,  or  tortured."  The  French 
ambassador  insinuated  that  "  poison  was  admi- 
nistered in  strong  broth  Thesa 

soups  were  prepared  privately  in  the  chamber 
of  Rev  Gomiez."  Another  account  "  affirms 
positively  that  the  prince  was  strangled  by  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,"  but  there  is  not  one  grain 
of  evidence  to  prove  these  allegations.  Fire-arms, 
daggers,  knives,  and  all  instruments  of  danger 
were  removed  from  the  prince's  apartments.  He 
frequently  expressed  his  desire  to  "murder  a 
certain  man,   and  when  questioned  as  to  who 

•PfVKott'i  "Hittory  of  the  Reign  of  PbUip  IL,  of  Spftis," 
Vol  II. 

t  LMton  di  NoUle,  QmaxA  ai,  1568  M3. ;  Utten  iX  NoUIa* 
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that  man  was,  he  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  his 
father.  "  Sooner  or  later,"  said  he,  "  I  will  kill 
the  king,  for  I  hate  him  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Spaniard."  Cabrera  reports  these  words,  and 
adds :  "  The  poor  boy  is  mad  at  times,  and  then 
speaks  violently." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Carlos'  insanity. 
The  Papal  Nuncio,  who  visited  him,  states  that, 
if  debarred  from  laying  violent  hands  on  himself, 
he  would  accomplish  the  same  end  in  a  slower 
way,  but  not  less  sure.  Carlos  deluged  the  floor 
with  water,  not  a  little  to  the  inconvenience  of 
his  prison  attendants,  and  walked  about  for 
hours  undressed.  He  caused  a  warming-pan 
filled  with  ice  and  snow  to  be  introduced  several 
times  in  the  night  to  his  bed ;  he  drank  large 
draughts  of  snow  water;  he  "abstained  from 
food  for  several  days,  and  then  indulged  in  pro- 
portion to  his  former  abstinence,  devouring  fowl 
and  pastry,  followed  by  two  gallons  of  milk  and 
water ;  one  day  he  ate  a  suf&cient  quantity  of 
meat  to  appease  the  appetite  of  six  healthy 
men."  Next  he  fasted  for  three  days;  went  to 
prayer  with  apparent  devotion,  and  the  moment 
afterwards  told  his  attendants  that  he  desired 
"to  murder  a  certain  man."  The  constitution 
of  Carlos  gradually  sank  under  his  mode  of 
life,  medical  remedies  failed,  his  almoner  and 
confrasor  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  his  health,  he  "sulked  and 
cried,"  but  the  venerable  abbe  was  able  to 
make  no  impression.  The  tears  of  Carlos  were 
followed  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  He 
wished  to  see  his  young  step-mother  and  her 
ladies,  but  his  father  sternly  refused  to  grant  him 
this  favour.  Unhappy  Carlos  was  friendless, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  it  acutely ;  he  had  im- 
patiently looked  to  death  for  his  release.  Two 
days  rnoce  elapsed  ;  Carlos  sent  for  the  almoner 
and  the:  confessor.  They  were  quickly  in  atten- 
dance, and  found  the  prince  quite  changed  ;  he 
fixed  his  thoughts  steadfastly  upoa  the  future. 
Here.is.the  closing  scene,  from  the  pea  of  the 
Papal  .Nuacio: 

"  Sudden^  a  chaoge seemed  tobe  wrought  by 
Diidae  grace  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  prince. 
Instead-  of.  vain  and  empty  talk,,  his  language  be- 
came that  of  a  seosible  young  man.  He  sent 
for  his£ouEessor,  devoutly  coafiessed,  and,  as  his 
iUnesB  was  suck  that  he  could  not  receive  the- 
Hoet^  he'  huml>ly adored  It,  shoving  throughout 
great :  contrition;  a&d,  though  not  refusing  the 
pDofiered'  remediesi  manifesting  such  contempt 
for -the.  things  of  the  world,  and  such  a  longing 
feii:heaven,  that  one  would  have  said,  God  had 
reserved  for  this  prince  the  sum:,  of  aU  HiS' 
grace." 

iTo.  de  ettni»nuedj\ 


**  Ybu  are  wondrousj)retty,"  said  an  admiring 
gvtlant- to  a  lady.  "Sir,"  said  she.  "I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment,  and  wish  with  all  my 
beartthat  I  could  say  as  much  for  you.'*  "Why, 
then,  madam,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "you 
might  readily  pay  back  the  compliment,  with 
compound  interest,  if  you  only  knew  how  to  serve 
up  a  big  lie  in  a  dbh  of  flattery  as  well  as 
Ido." 


THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


iHO'S  your  doctor,  ma'am  ? "  asktd 
a  lady  who  had  newly  come  into 
the  village  of  Crossleigfa,  wlien 

■  she  was  returning  her  ndghboiB 

■  Mrs.  Vernon's  call. 

"  Indeed,  we  have  no  doctor.  We  have  bea 
greatly  blessed  with  health.  But  there  are  xm 
highly  educated  medical  men  in  the  villa^^e— m 
is  Mr.  Manners  — and  there  is  a  phyuciao  oT 
great  reputation  in  the  adjoining  town." 

"I  suppose  then  you  call  m  Mr.  Manaen 
when  you  are  ill,  and,  perhaps,  get  his  adrice 
gratis,"  said  the  lady,  smiling. 

"  We  get  his  advice  gratis,  certainly,"  sad 
Mrs.  Vernon.  "Oh,  perhaps  I  should  say, « 
get  his  scoldings  gratis.  As  for  medical  advice, 
of  course  if  we  went  to  him  for  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  for  it." 

"  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  stranger,  v'>f 
was  called  Mrs.  Reed,  "  I  am  afraid  thatscoM- 
ings  are  not  medicines  that  cure  disease." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  his  scoldings  pmen 
disease— 1  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Upoa  my-word,"  said  Mrs.  Reed,  "1  shiaU 
like  to  know  what  he  says." 

*'  His  story  is  a  sad  one,"  said  Mrs.  Vetoic- 
"James  Manners  was  going  to  be  marriedtoa 
Miss  Lee.  She  was  a  charming  and  eiodkff 
young  woman.  She  took  care  of  a  veiyin&B 
old  grandfather  awd  two  litde  orphan  childna- 
ber  father's  family  by  a  second  marriage.  A 
great  deal  depended  on  Miss  Lee.  They  ^ 
lived  together,  and  she  had  promised  to  mam 
Mr.  Manners  as  soon  as  the  chiklren'were  oki 
enough  to  go  to  school.  They  were  pietty 
off  in  the  world;  there  was  no  difficulty  abort 
money,  and  we  were  all  well  pleased  at  hia  tofff 
prospects.  Well,  Miss  Lee  thmn^bt  Hat  tte 
little  ^ri  looked  ill,  and 
take  the  children  to  a  place  fay  the  sMiW^ 
Th^weatthve  intn^^atwas  caQedl:aicipK'' 
able  house.  But  the  drams  were-fonndto  bent 
of  order — the  house  had  not  been-  prafio? 
attended  to.  Sewer  gas  had  come: back  ficA^ 
neglected  pipes  into  thehouse,  and  tthadpDbite° 
everything.  James  says  it  can  ding  to  caip«* 
and  bed-curtains,  and  even-  stick,  to  the 
So  the  child  got  worse ;  a  severe  attack  ofw- 
nesscameoa;  Miss  Lee  nnraedthfrdiiUing^ 
and  day,  and  reduoedhec  own  staengOtti^aain? 
both  died." 

"Died!" 

"  Yes ;  died  of 'low  fever '  and  intainaiiBstf^ 
brought  on  by  ^ing  into  a  house  poUotedi^ 
sewer  gas.  Thun  were  looked,  into,  afttf,^ 
the  house  was  made  healthy.  Bat  the  deir^ 
was  deadr  aad.  the.  child,  we  all  limd  mft  doa 
also." 

"  But  could  she  not  smell  ths.fxdhitioB 

"  Some  of  the  worst- poisonsi  base  na  vsm- 
You  know  we  drink  air,  and.  ws'srei^Ead  by  as. 
and  air  is  life-^or  death:  just  as  it  is  ("Ot  " 
pmsooous.  The  two  things  to  benostpartKou' 
about  are  air  aad  -waler.  Whatnny  taotbecsi^ 
is  this:  'Get  pure ak  aod  pure, wMeC( AoA  tA'" 
use  pure^  and-purftwat^.' " 
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"Wen."  said  Mrs.  Reed,  "I  like  air.  but  I 
dpa'tdriok  water.  You  may  laugh— but  there's 
tbe knocker;  I  think  you  have  a  visitor." 

"Only James,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon.  "  1  think 
iekscome  at  the  right  time.  How  do  you  do, 
dear?  Here  is  a  new  friend,  Mrs.  Reed.  She 
nji  she  likes  fresh  air,  but  that  she  does  not 
dnnk  water." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  sitting  down,  "that, 
m/ dear  madam,  makes  me  quite  sure  of, one 
thinj,  m.,  that  you,  like  many  other  people, 
tbink  yoa  drink  with  your  mouth  only — only  with 
tlie  moDtb  in  your  face,  and  out  of  a  cup  or  a 
glass." 

"Well,  sir,  and  how  else  do  the  people  of  the 
rillage  pf  Crossleigh  drink?"  And  the  good 
idf  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  am  ^fraid  I  have  got 
iHoareiyodd  place." 

"Indeed."  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  the  people  of 
jossldgh  have  so  many  mouths  that  I  should 
KKny  to  count  them— miles  of  mouUis  in  fact. 
Forifjou  will  examine  the  texture  of  their  skins 
vowiUseethe  openings  of  innumerable  pores, 
md  these  are  mouths,  and  when  you  wash  or 
Btbe  the  bod^  these  pores  are  cleansed,  and 
isorb  water,  if  you  give  them  time  to  do  so, 
iBd  so  drink  and  are  refreshed,  If  you  keep  the 
*6j  in  this  refreshed  and  healthy  state  it  is 
Wdrrftil  how  much  you  may  go  through  and 
>ape  infection ;  and  if  you  keep  the  air  of  your 
OBse  pore  it  is  wonderful  again  how  little  you 
ifflever  want  the  doctor." 

"l  valae  health  very  highly/'  said  Mrs. 
bed. 

''Oiconne  you  do,  like  a  sensible  person," 
iH  Mr.  Manners.  *'  Good  gifts  ought  to  be 
ifaed.  If  we  have  not  the  good  gifts  of  health, 
ehave  a  heavy  cross  to  bear,  and  by  God's 
Me  we  will  bear  it.  But  we  are  right  to 
^  health,  as  there  is  an  ingratitude  m  not 
bigcareof  it.   Besides  it  is  mnch  more  easy 

ta^e  successful  care  of  health  than  it  is  to  cure 
sease." 

|]l  wn  think  of  what  you  say,  sir." 
"And  if  you  saw,  as  1  sec,  how  much  one 
nm's  health  or  disease  affects  his  neigh- 
<ir,  ma  would  think  of  this  matter  still  more. 
K  dirty  person,  sickly  thcongfa  negliv'eat 
bits— who  will  not  wash,  will  not  aic  the  bed- 
Mi,  win  not  wear  clean  clothes— will  make 
^  pet^le  ill.  This  is  true.  Some  time  ago 
R  was  a  house  here  in  Crossleigh  where 
were  always  ill.  The  house  was  not 
all.  The  rooms  were  lar^e  enough^  there  was 
ludeo  at  the  bajck,  and  in  front  the  stmetwas 
)e  and  airy.  But  Mrs.  Moss  and  her  children 
^  abrajfs  ill..  Some  of  therai  wese  always  at 
dispensary.  She  or  her  children  were  taking 
raic  as  if  tlvsy  liked  it ;  and  now  aod.then^re 
old  be  a  serious  case  of  illnassr  among  the 
gm.  Moss  himself  was  a  mason,  always  in 
rk ;  and  the  lodgers  were  men  of  out-door  oc- 
ations.  I  obsenred  that  those  who  lived  in 
'  boose,  and.  that  those  who  were  naf  sick 
K  those  who  were  all-.dav  out  of  it..  Just  aa 
ude  tlus  observation^  a  lodges,  who  hod  only 
aided  to  stay  for-a  mefe^  cama  there  in.'gi»aa 
uth— he  was.  a-fine.  maa»  and  must  havexe* 
ind  plenty  of  good  air  to  fill  Ais  stroag.  laB0Sy 


and  feed  his  large  body  on.  He  got  ill.  When 
I  was  sent  for  it  was  too  late.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  and  the  priest  gave  him  the  last  sacra- 
ments about  an  ncur  before  he  died.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house  when  the  priest  came. 
The  whole  place  was  hot  and  unwholesome, 
with  scarcely  air  to  breathe,  and  of  a  most  dis* 
guBting  faintness.  I  had  done  all  I  could.  I 
bad  got  the  poor  man's  window  open,  and 
vinegar  cloths  in  the  breeze — but  the  time  was 
summer,  and  the  season  was  very  hot.  When 
ttie  priest  came  to  the  close,  and  offensive,  room, 
I  assure  you  it  was  enough  to  knock  one  down  ; 
I  had  often  felt  it  for  myself,  and  yet  Wrw— how 
I  felt  the  horror  of  it  all  at  that  moment  I  can 
never  tell.  The  priest  stayed,  and  the  man 
died. 

"  I  got  Father  Peter  home  as  fast'  as  I  could. 
He  had  come  out  immediately  after  Mass,  and 
was  fasting.  I  was  afraid  of  his  being  ill,  but  he 
was  not  afraid  for  himself.  Just  as  we  got  to  the 
door,  there  was  another  sick  call,  and  we  started 
off  together.  It  was  again  at  a  very  dirty  house. 
I  went  in,  and  saw  the  patient.  I  said:  'You 
may  see  the  priest  for  five  minutes,  but  you  are 
in  no  danger  whatever.  I  am  going  to  get  him 
to  go  away,  and  come  again  in  the  afternoon." 
I  got  my  own  way,  and  then  I  said :  '  Now, 
father,  go  home  to  my  bouse,  and  take  a  bath — 
a  tepid  bath.  I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes, 
and  we  will  have  breakfast.'  He  was  kind,  and 
we  were  old  friends.  He  did  as  I  asked  him  to 
do,  and  I  went  to  one  more  patient,  of  whom  I 
had  just  heard.  I  knew  the  fever  was  among  us. 
It  began  in  that  sickly  lodging-house,  with,  that 
untidy,  dirty,  unwashed  woman.  Her  dirty 
haUts  Imd  made  an  atmosi^re  in  which:  fever 
lived.  Once  hatched  in  that  bouse,  it  spread 
everywhere  The  next  year  it  again  begun  in 
that  same  house,  and  the  year  after  that,  the 
woman  herself  was  the  first  to  die.  I  then  took 
the  ASa.ii  into  my  own  hands — I  rented  the 
house  for  myself.  It  was  made  clean— a  clean 
person  was  put  in  it.  We  have  had  no  sickness 
in  that  house  since.  My  man-servant  lodges 
there.  We  have  had  the  drains  from  the  house 
altered.  The^  actually  had  been  allowed  to 
leak  into  a  sprmg  of  pure  water.  In  fact,"  said 
Mr.  Manners,  "  the  evil  done  bv  a  dirty  house, 
and  by  dirty  people,  cannot  be  calculated.  There 
is  no  family  doctor  like  cleanliness." 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs  Vernon,  "let  me  tell  a 
little  experience  of  my  own.  The  remembrance 
of  it  made  me  all  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  my 
cousin  when  he  spoke  of  pure  air  and.  pure 
water.  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  see  a  woman, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was 
dying.  The  doctor  liad  said  she  would  not  live 
twelve  hours  longer.  I  went  to  her  bed-room  : 
It  was  neat  and  clean,  but,  oh,  so  hot !  There 
was  a  large  bunch  of  strongly-smelling  flowers 
in  the  room ;  the  windows  were  shut,  and  the 
woman  was  lying  upon  a  pretty  white  covered 
bed,  gasping,  as  if  every  breath  was  to  be  her 
last.  She  wan  in  a.  holy  frame  of  miad,  and 
knew  that  she  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  live. 
This  beings  the  case,  I  felt  that  she  might  as  well 
die  pleasantly  as  inall  thedistress.oi  herhot  ez- 
haiuraon*  So  I  opened-.tfae.  wtodow,-  and.dipptng 
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the  end  of  a  towel  in  some  cold  water,  I  passed 
it  over  her  face-  and  hands.  She  was  very  much 
eased  at  what  I  did.  I  raised  her  a  little  in  the 
bed.  I  puUed  off  the  white. counterpane,  I  sent 
the  flowers  out  of  the  room,  and  I  gave  her  some 
cold  tea  to  drink.  She  got  rapidly  better.  Then 
I  made  her  shut  her  eyes,  and  I  went  on  with  the 
cold  water,  and  fanned  her  gently  till  she  slept. 
When  the  night  came  she  said  she  should  sleep 
with  the  windows  open.  We  all  thought  tl  at  as 
she  mus^  die,  and  was  certainly  then  dying,  she 
might  as  well  go  through  the  last  trial  with  the 
sweet  air  of  the  still  summer  night  about  her, 
cool  and  refreshing.  It  was  all  very  quiet.  Her 
children  took  it  in  turns,  one  at  a  time,  to  watch 
her.  They  went  on  with  the  treatment  that  I 
had  begun,  iust  to  give  her  rest,  never  thinking 
of  a  cure.  They  did  even  more.  They  bathed 
her  head,  and  did  anything  that  could  cool  and 
comfort  her  " 

"  Well— and  when  did  she  die  ?  " 

"  She  recovered.  She  is  very  old  now,  and 
very  strong.  She  dines  here  every  Sunday,  and 
if  you  want  to  hear  more  about  fresh  water  and 
fresh  air,  you  had  better  talk  to  Aer.  It  is  this 
old  woman  who  calls  cleanliness  the  family 
doctor. 


OUR   CROSSES  AND 
SHAMROCKS. 


^UDE  nations  may  boast  of  their  might 
and  their  treasures. 
They  may  count  in  their  prid^  their 
ships  and  their  men. 
But  virtue  and  faith  are  a  country's  true  mea- 
sures— 

The  shamrock  and  cross  are  a  power  in  each 
glen. 

The  swords  of  our  sires  often  won  us  pure 
glory. 

But  from  crosses  we  borrow  the  best  of  our 

light. 

Take  away  from  Queen  Erin  her  grand  Christian 
story 

And  you  snatch  from  her  crown  the  jewel  most 
bright. 

Our  lyres  may  be  broken,  our  keen  weapons 
rusted. 

And  trampled  the  banners  our  forefathers 

bore. 

But  we'll  hold  the  loved  £aith  to  our  country 
intrusted — 

Our  crosses  and  shamrocks  we'll  keep  ever- 
more. 

S.  Patrick's  grand  "Credo"  by  law  was  for- 
bidden, 

His  altars  were  razed  through  the  land  of  the 
Gael, 

But  Masses  were  chanted  in  caves  deep  and 
hidden. 

And  faith  lit  the  heart  of  our  sweet  Innis£ail. 


The  blood  of  our]  saints  often  dyed  Erin'i 
crosses. 

And  shamrocks  grew  green  'neath  die  rain  of 
their  tears. 

But  no  suffering  nor  tortures  we  name  as^^ 
losses ; 

Our  faith  is  the  triumph  of  dark  penal  yesn. 

Loved  faith  'of  old  Ireland,  how  fair  is  tb 
glowing ! 

Thy  light  is  the  purest  that  mortals  can 

see ; 

The  high  throne  of  God  is  the  source  offlbj 
flowing. 

No  land  is  in  bondage  that  thou  hastut 
free.  f 

Full  vain  is  the  tjrant,  full  vain  his  endea- 
vour, 

Who  would  drive  away  faith  fi;om  Erin's  kan 
shore; 

Nor  fire,  nor  the  sword,  nor  Jwhite  famine  can 
sever 

Our  hearts  from  the  crosses  and  shamrocks  c( 
yore. 

Ye  may  hew  down  the  oaks  in  our  deep  n&tji 
springing. 

Ye  may  level  our  cote  by  each  dark  wood  ai» 
sward ; 

Ye  may  exile  each  bard  that  we  love  for  bis 
singing. 

But  our  crosses  and  ^shamrocks  for  ever  «  U 
guard. 

We  scorn  all  your  racks  and  your  "  scavenger's 
daughters," 
We  smile  at  your  axes,  your  blocks  and 

chain ; 

Ye  may  chase  us  with  blood-hounds  \Satn^ 
brakes  and  o'er  waters. 
But  true  to  our  foith  we  shall  ever  remain. 

The  waves  of  wild  ocean  may  sweep  o'er  o* 
island, 

And  only  the  hitUtops  of  Erin  be  seen ; 
Even  then,  even  then  these  emeralds  of  di; 
land 

Will  glow  'neath  'our  crosseB  and  shamno^ 
of  green.  ' 

When  we  sleep  the  long  sleepy  by  some  higU 
Irish  river. 

Or  lie  in  cold  clay  on  some  {ar  stm^ 
^ore, 

Be  the  cross  our  true  friend  to  stand  near  ^ 
ever, 

May  si  amrocka  grow  green  on  our  hearts 
eveimore. 

Treacs. 


A  CRUSTY  old  fellow  once  asked,  "What » 
the  reason  that  ^ffins,  dragons  and  denu 
are  ladies'  favounte  subjects  for  embroider 
designs?"  "Ah,  because  they  are  contim^ 
thinking  of  their  husbands,"  was  die  ladjs 
quick  retort. 
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URS.  JONES  IS  AT  LAST  READY  TO  START. 

#nla  iljt  fct^ :  %  fife  Storjr. 

Bv  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

fiOlCBSTIC  LIFE— TRIAL  OF  PaTIENCE. 

jOTHING  senous  has  happened  I 
hope,"  said  Mariaa,  as  she  stepped 
into  Mrs.  Jones'  sitting-room, 
■tee  Georgie  lay  in  a  very  limp  heap  on  a 
ffwi  of  the  sofa,  his  face  very  white  and 
his  ejres  heavy  and  swollen;  "what  is  the 


matter?"  asked  Marian,  loolun)^  at  the  child 
and  feeling;  rather  sorry,  thoug^h  she  objected  to 
the  manner  in  which  Georgie  was  petted. 

"Just  his  father's  cruelty,"  answered  Mrs. 
Jones,  her  small,  pile  blue  eyes  filling-  with 
tears  ;  "  what  was  to  prevent  him  taking  the 
dear  child  with  htm  to  the  city  ?  " 

"To  the  cityl"  cried  Marian,  "  has  the 
captain  gone  to  the  city  ?  " 
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"Yes,  dear,  that  is  the  news  I  was  so  anxious 
to  tell  you.  The  major  and  the  lieutenant  did 
not  mean  to  leave  home  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
late  last  night  a  telej^ram  came,  and  they  left 
with  the  early  train  this  morning." 

Marian's  ace  coloured  scarlet,  then  became 
deadly  pale. 

"  The  captain  accompanied  them  to  the 
city,"  added  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Yes,  and  he  didn't  take  me  with  him/'  said 
Georgie  sobbing'. 

Marian  was  disgusted,  anything  so  common- 
place as  this  ill-reared  child's  impudence,  mixed 
with  so  much  that  was  sad  and  serious,  seemed 
contemptible  and  provoking.  Marian  coHld  have 
boxed  the  boy's  ears.  But  she  contented  herself 
with  merely  ignoring  him. 

"  Yes,  our  friends  we  have  known  so  long,  are 
gone,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  seeing  that  Marian  was 
silent. 

"  Gone,  and  they  may  never  return,"  said 
Marian  sadly,  then  relapsed  into  silence,  as  site 
leant  back  in  her  chair. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  disappointed  as  well  as 
surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  after  a  little,  put- 
ting away  the  setving  she  had  in  band,  and  sit- 
ting down  by  the  side  of  her  injured  dar&ig, 
resting  his  hand  upon  her  knee. 

"  Isn't  it  time  he  was  oif  to  school  ? "  said 
Marian,  in  a  cold  hard  tone,  quite  unusual  in  her. 

"School  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Jones  in  horror. 
"  Oh  I  Miss  Mayflower,  you  surprise  me,  you 
shock  me  ;  look  at  that  child,  and  say  if  he  is  m  a 
fit  condition  to  go  to  school.  My  dear,"  shewent 
on,  not  giving  Marian  time  to  express  any 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  child's  condition, 
which  was  just  as  well;  "never,  never  marry ;  if 
you  do,  you  will  break  your  heart  ere  many  years 
are  over.  It  is  possible  to  get  along  if  one  has 
no  family,  but  if  you  have  children,  the  cruelty 
of  the  father  is  sure  to  lay  you  in  the  cold  grave." 

Marian  felt  inclined  to  laugh  outright,  but 
restrained  herself. 

"  I  never  dreamt  that  the  captain  was  cruel," 
she  said. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,'*  sighed  the  poor  blind  mother, 
"  I  would  indeed  be  sorry  for  the  person  who 
required  stronger  proof  of  the  captain's  cruelty 
than  this  morning's  wotk.  '  May  I  go  with  you, 
pa  ? '  said  the  dear  child,  in  that  sweet  winning 
way  he  has.  which  only  a  monster  could  resist. 
*  No,'  said  the  captain.  '  Yes,*  pleaded  the  boy, 
lifting  his  lovely  eyes,"  (he  rolled  them  now 
pathetically).  "  '  No  ! '  he  said  in  that  stern 
hard  way  which  admits  of  no  contradiction.  And 
when  I  remonstrated  with  him,  he  only  wound  up 
with  that  hateful  'it's  the  ^ad//,  Kitty;'  he  drives 
me  mad  with  his  Aad//." 

"But  the  habit  of  obedience  in  a  child  is  a 
most  important  matter,"  said  Marian  kindly, 
"indeed  it  is  everything." 

"  You  are  not  a  mother,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  vexed  tone  and  sniffing. 

"  From  tha":  vety  fact  do  I  bold  myself  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  mothers  and  children," 
said  Marian.  "  I  can  see  faults  to  which 
mothers  are  stone-blind ;  and  were  I  one  of 
them,  T  woull  probably  see  no  clearer  than  the 
rest." 


Miss  Mayflower  scarcely  believed  what  she 
said.  She  knew  that  she  had  both  a  will  asdi 
mind  of  her  own,  and  would  be  a  wife  and  i 
mother  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  weak 
creatures  that  she  saw,  but  she  wisely  reftaioed 
from  saying  so,  knowing  that  it  would  be  ineie 
waste  of  words. 

"  Rouse  the  lad  and  send  him  to  scfaoc^," 
urged  Marian,  "don't  let  hmi  lie  there  crying 
his  eyes  o<it,  and  makhq^  himsdf  ill." 

Georgie's  tears  aad  uriibuig  borst  out  afresh. 

"  Don't  mention  school,  I  beseedi  you,  Uiss 
Mayflower,"  said  Mis.  loses,  takiog  a  bottle 
from  a  side  table,  4um  bathing  tbt  child's 
temples  with  lavender  inafeR,  and  tni^  to  bss 
him  into  calmness.  "  I  am  so  gnd  that  m 
have  called,  Miss  M^^rflvmr,**  contiBBed  Mrs. 
Jones,  with  a  meditative  lod^  apcn  her  coonteB- 
ance.  "  I  can  see  that  yva  are  nat  &  for  wort 
to-day ;  your  f^u:e  is  my  pale,  and  your  eyes  ai? 
heavy.  I  know  this  is  one  of  yosr  days  tbat  fon 
could  spend  in  flyi^  about  ham  -one  place  to 
another.  Your  serves  are  wistwog  ;  an  I  not 
light,  dear?" 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  girl,  pvttinB:  herhasd 
to  her  month  and  yawning. 

"What  do  you  say  to  giving  ounehes  a  h^f 
holiday  ?  "  suggested  Mrs,  Jones. 

"  I  sh^  go  anynhepe,  do  njtUng."  siii 
Marian,  g^ng  and  padi^  Ike  floor  ia- 
patientiy. 

"  X  knew  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  prond  of  hcriu- 
errincr  jud^ent.  "  I  have  been  in  the  samewa^ 
myself;  it  is  anything  but  a  desirable  one. 
us  have  some  wine  and  biscuits,  and  then  we  shall 
go  oat  shoii^ng.  I  saw  new-fesbioned  caps  io 
Jeokin's  wmdow  tbat  I  am  qoAe  sure  yiwH 
become  dear  Gac^c  better  nan  nything  be 
has  had  yeL" 

Marian  felt  side,  she  did  not  like  shopping 
under  any  circurast antes,  and  that  liresone 
business  with  Mrs.  Joaes  was  simply  hateful 
Morever,  it  seemed  to  the  young  lady,  tbat  ttf 
captain's  money,  for  which  he  ploughed  ^ 
deep,  was  being  spent  continually  in  caps  f^f 
Georgie  and  blue  frocks  for  little  Folly. 

Then  there  was  the  getting  up  of  Mrs.  Jones 
for  the  occasion.  Like  all  persons  who  aenc 
look  well  in  anything,  Mrs.  Jones  upset  tl^ 
entire  household  ere  she  could  set  out  for  church 
or  market. 

Wine  and  biscuits  were  brought  forwd 
Polly  must  have  caught  the  odour  of  the 
from  the  upper  region  of  the  nursery,  for  her  little 
feet  were  heard  pattering  along  the  floor ;  and 
she  bounded  into  the  room,  laughing  at  the 
sparkling  wine  that  her  mother  held  up  as  if  to 
tempt  her. 

"My  darling  little  pet,"  she  said  with  a 
of  affection,  as  the  really  sweet  and  pretty  chiw 
climbed  upon  her  knee,  and  began  to  the 
wine. 

Marian  was  about  to  remonstrate,  **^r^ 
glass  emptying  quickly,  but  she  remenb^sttbu 
only  last  ni^^t  it  was  enough  Oat 
wine  and  wotf/c/ have  it. 

The  prospect  of  an  outing  with  his  mother- 
lifted  Georgie's  sinking  and  broken  heart,  he 
dried  his  tears,  and  sitting  np,  did  ample  jaftK« 
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totb*-«jn«iidtiBcu!ts.  Mrs.  J  ones 
t)  pla^  abottt  $11  the  ntt«^*reaiii,  n^ile  «u 
went  into  her  dtvem^-toom  and  nade  prepani' 
tions  fOT  mlkiag  oot.  Uarian  ammed  herself 
with  Polly,  who,  inaU  troth,  was  a  most  engaging 
child.  Mrs.  Jones  had  scaroeitybeien  ^eoe  two 
rainates,  ere  she  appsared  at  the  sitting*room 
door,  and  made  a  signal  to  Miss  Mayflower, 
taking  care  that  Polly  did  not  sec  her. 

"I  can't  get  on  without  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  when  they  got  mto  the  sitting-room,  which 
Airs.  Jones  reached  by  stealthy  steps,  and  speak- 
ing in  low  suspicious  whispers.  "I  don't  want 
Polly  to  see  me,"  explained  Mrs.  Jonos,  "  if  the 
little  thing  was  to  get  an  idea  that  I  was  going 
out,  she  would  alarm  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
There.  What  a  mercy !  I  hear  her  little 
feet  on  the  stairs.  Let  us  make  haste 
least  she  take  it  into  her  head  to  come  up  again. 
I  don't  think  this  dress  becomes  ne,"  she 
added  nerrously,  in  positive  dread  of  her  child. 

"I  thiok  it  is  very  well  indeed,"  said  Manaa 
dreading  the  prospect  of  changing,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  but  lest  Polly  might  return 
and  alann  the  neighbourhood. 

"No,"  decided  Mrs.  Jones,  "I  have  a  bad 
cold,  and  this  blue-gray  is  trying  at  the  best. 
Ishall  change  it,  if  vou  won'tmind  your  patience 
being  Uxed  a  little.'^' 

She  turned  to  the  wardrobe,  and  substituted  a 
brown  dress  for  the  bhie^gray  one. 

"  I  certainly  like  you  better  in  that,"  admitted 
Marian,  in  good  hnmour  that  Polly  had  not 
appeared,  "you  need  something  warm-looking." 

"I  felt  sure  that  you  would  approve  the 
change;  you  have  very  good  taste.  Miss  May- 
flower. Now,"  went  on  Captain  Tack's  tiresome 
little  wife,  when  she  had  buttoned  herself  into  her 
gown  and  set  at  the  collar  of  it  for  about  five 
miaates,  "  now,  help  me  on  with  my  cloak  and 
bonnet  like  a  dear.  No ;  I'l]  take  my  jacket,  it's 
tidier  than  my  cloak,  if  not  so  graceful  quite. 
But  first,  tell  me  if  my  skirt  is  quite  clear  of  the 
groand?" 

"Qaite  clear,"  said  Marian,  maltaog  a  care- 
ful exammation. 

"Uy  jacket  then— there-'I  am  sorry  and 
ashaaied  to  trouble  you.  Miss  Mayflower,  but  you 
snow  I  like  to  took  as  ntoe  as  possible  when  I  go 

.  Mrs.  Jones  feiled  in  her  first  Attempt  to  get 
mto  her  jacket ;  the  second  also  was  a  fs^lofc  ; 
somehow  the  lady  always  aniseed  the  arm  Iwle. 
Manan  was  penpiring,  tiie  day  being  close,  and 
shevas  Httle  aocuttotmd  to  bodily  exercise.  But 
the  third  attempt  being  an  energetic  one  an 
Marian's  part  the  iadyat  last  found  heraelf  in- 
cased in  heriacfcet. 

"Conffoond  it !  "  she  exclaimed  as  she  began 
w fasten  it,  "there  is  a  button  wanting.  Oh! 
Manan,  will  you  mind  sewing  it  on." 

Marian  of  course  did  not  mind,  and  Mrs.  Tones 
added  apologetically : 

"  I  have  got  so  much  *o  do  looking'  after  ethers 
tjat  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  myself.  When 
ilie  captain  is  at  home,  he  needs  all  rtry  Atten- 
J»n ;  but  were  he  steadily  at  home  we  woald  not 
pe  long  together.  You  see  I  was  never  aocus- 
to  bousewoi^." 


The  button  was  1^  this  tine  sewe.i  on,  and 
the  jackrt  fastened.  Mrs.  Jones  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  Marian,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  began 
to  puU  on  her  gloves. 

Just  as  she  was  putting  in  the  last  button,  Mrs. 
Jones  excUimed : 

"  Marian,  dear,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself, 
but  will  you  help  me  to  pat  on  my  veil  properly, 
fix  it  firmly  behmd.  It  is  so  provoking  to  have 
it  constantly  falling  off  my  lace  and  getting  about 
my  neck  in  a  twist."  i 

Marian  quietly  pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  made 
sure  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  her  veil  fastened  for 
once.  She  sent  the  large  pin  right  through  the 
lady's  bonnet  frame  into  the  knot  of  hair,  regard* 
less  of  feathers  and  lace.  She  did  not  pnt  on  her 
gloves  again  till  she  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Jones 
had  received  the  finishing  toucl*es.  Mrs.  Jones 
took  fitwa  ber  glove  box,  the  bro#n  kids  that 
matched  her  dress,  and  Marian  tPe.Tabled.  the 
first  one  sUpped  on  without  any  trouble,  and  was 
actuallv  lasteoed  by  Mrs.  Jones  herself. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  provoking," 
was  her  exclamation,  "  not  a  sing4e  button  on 
this  one.    Oh,  Marian  !  " 

There  was  no  resisting  this  helpless  woman's 
appeal,  Marian  set  to  work  to  8aw^in  the  buttons, 
thinking  how  well  off  Captain  Jack  was,  that  he 
lived  for  the  most  part  upon  the  sea.  Marian 
saw  Mrs.  Jones  wiUk  out  ere  she  r-sumei  her 
gloves.  Happily,  Georgiewas  already  dressed, 
having  got  into  his  best  clothes  in  the  morning, 
in  the  hope  of  going  with  his  father  to  ^e  city. 

"Margavet!"  called  Mrs.  Jones  from  the 
top  of  the  nsrseiy  stairs,  "  see  you  do  your  best 
to  amnse  PoUy ;  if  shensks  for  me,  say  I  am  in 
bed-'HOt  well.  You  will  fif>d  sweets  on  the 
p»Iour  tsAle,  but  if  nothing  else  pleases  her, 
give  her  wine.  And,  Margaret,"  she  added, 
raising  her  vcace,  be  sure  you  iron  all  those 
pinafores,  and  mind  my  cufEs,  Jtlar^aret ;  I  am 
particular  abvat  my  cuffs.  And,  Margaret, 
above  all  things,  have  the  dini>er  very  nice  ;  Miss 
May^ower  is  to  dine  here ;  be  sure  you  make 
something'  good  lor  dessst ;  I  must  do  wha>t  I 
can  to  please  Gsor^  to<^ay.  he's  fond  of  apple 
tart,  don't  forget,  M^argaret.  * 

Margaret  answet^d  tlie  comittafldd  of  Jwr  mis- 
t«ss  by  a  series  of  "  Yes  ma'ams." 

"  She's  such  a  goose,  that  girl ;  "  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  turning  to  Marian,  and  Marian  thought 
that  if  Mai^fet  aiccoM^lished  nne  half  the 
orders  giwn  within  the  next  two  days,  she  could 
not  be  quite  a  tool. 

"Do  you  think  we  are  to  have  rain  dear?" 
asked  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  up  at  the  clouds 
ithen  at  last  they  got  outside  Uie  deer  and  were 
a  yard  or  two  on  their  way. 

"  It  certarnly  seems  a  little  cloudy,"  remarked 
Marian,  looknig  upwards.  *'  Georgie,  darling, 
do  run  back  and  fetch  my  urhbrella  ;  this  feather 
that  is  in  my  bormet  cost  -five-and-tweity  shil- 
lings ;  I  woUM  not  Kke  it  desh-oyed." 

For  once  Georgie  drd  as  he  was  bid  =with  one 
tcfiing,  and  the  Umbrella  was  bronght,  not  till 
after  some  delay,  however.  Georgie  could  not 
get  away  from  Polly,  he  said ;  and  just  as  the 
three  walked  off,  Polly  appeared  at  the  door 
screanring  frantically.   Margaret  followed  her, 
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and  carried  her  indoors  ;  not  without  much  kick* 
ing  and  scratching  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Marian  had  no  heart  to  bestow  upon  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  shopping ;  she  wished  that  she 
had  sought  the  quietude  of  her  own  little  room 
after  her  walk  by  the  sea-side  :  there  she  had  at 
least  peace  to  think  out  faer  own  thoughts.  She 
went  out  in  the  hope  of  comfort,  and  was  now 
receiving  penance. 

Marian  entered  Mr.  Tenkin's  shop  very  shyly, 
for  in  truth,  Mr.  Jenkin  s,  the  draper,  was  one  of 
her  rejected  lovers,  and  Mrs.  Jones  was  aware 
of  the  fact. 

"I  might  have  done  worse  than  give  Willie 
my  hand,"  thought  Marian  to  herself  as 
she  saw  Mr.  Jenkins  asust  his  wife  into  a  trap, 
evidently  bound  for  an  expedition  into  the 
country.  "  To  be  sure  he  insisted  on  prospering ; 
but  then,"  she  concluded,  "I  could  have  pros- 
pered myself  and  been  the  principal  individual." 

They  passed  into  the  showroom,  where  a  girl 
bowed  them  forward  and  brought  chairs.  She 
was  a  broad-huilt  country  girl,  who  moved  about 
shaking  her  shoulders,  and  balancing  herself 
now  on  one  leg  now  on  another.  She  meant 
this  style  of  carriage  to  pass  for  travelled  ease  and 
grace,  but  not  having  ticketed  herself  to  that 
effect,  Mrs.  Tones  remarked  in  a  whisper,  "  How 
she  does  hobble." 

Mr.  Jenkins  came  forward  after  having  kissed 
his  hand  to  his  wife  and  seen  her  fairly  off. 
Marian  looked  at  his  large,  round,  vacant  lace, 
where  his  teeth  seemed  to  be  the  only  intel- 
lectual feature,  and  the  only  thing  that  shone. 
And  after  all  she  felt  glad  that  she  was  free,  and 
in  her  heart  wished  Mrs.  Jenkins  joy  of  her 
clown.  The  master  of  the  establishment  bowed 
graciously  to  Marian  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  volun- 
teered to  serve  them  himself. 

Innumerable  caps  were  brought  forward  and 
fitted  on  to  George.  Mrs.  Jones  smiled  in  that 
vague  way  peculiar  to  her,  and  sweetly  declared 
herself  unable  to  decide — the  dear  child  looked 
so  well  in  each  one  of  them.  The  great  question 
of  Georgie's  cap  was  eventually  settled,  and 
Mrs.  Tones  wished  to  see  some  material  for  a 
frock  for  Folly ;  she  hesitated,  lingering  between 
a  blue  and  a  gray.  Marian  preferred  the  gray. 
Mrs.  Jones  laughed,  and  said  she  was  a  complete 
little  Quakeress. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  he  wondered  that  the  poet- 
ess should  prefer  gray ;  he  thought  she  had 
enough  of  it ;  unquestionably  there  were  more 
gray  clouds  than  blue  sky  in  Miss  Mayflower's 
life. 

Marian  might  have  considered  this  remark 
smart — smart  at  least  for  Mr.  Jenkins,  had  he 
not  accompanied  his  words  with  that  evil  smile 
which  Manan  thought  so  disagreeable. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  recommended  the  gray,  say- 
ing that  though  the  blue  looked  very  pretty,  it 
was  not  good  material;  "onlybreak  one  thread," 
explained  Mr.  Jenkins,  "  and  ten  to  one  the  whole 
thing  got*  like  this ;  "  and  holding  the  material 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  illustrated  Uie 
magnificent  act  of  tearing  in  which  school 
children  are  said  to  excel. 

The  shopping  expedition  being  at  last  com- 
pleted, Mrs.  Jones  insisted  on  taking  Marian 


home  to  dinner  with  her.  Marian  declined,  Int 
Mrs.  Jones  was  determined,  yet  she  would  oot 

have  gained  her  point  had  she  not  added  : 

"  I  know  you  are  in  a  restless  mood,  but  I 
shall  not  keep  you  prisoner ;  I  shall  let  yon  off 
as  soon  as  dinner  is  over." 

With  this  promise  Marian  accompanied  tbe 
lady  home,  where  they  found  that  tbe  indus- 
trious Margaret  had  carried  out  the  orders  of  ber 
mistress  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

{7b  be  continued.) 


THE  FATHER  AND  THE  SOS. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

HE  account  furnished  by  the  Tusan 
ambassador  is  somewhat  similar. 

'*  Carlos  seemed  to  feel  an  vsaax- 
ance  that  he  was  to-  survive  tiD  die 
'  vig^  of  S.  James,  the  patron  saict 
of  his  country.  When  told  this  would  be 
four  days  later,  he  said :  *'  So  long  will  m 
misery  endure."  He  desired  -to  see  his  ^er. 
but  his  confessor,  it  is  said,  dissuaded  tbe 
monarch  on  the  ground  that  "Carlos  was  nos 
in  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind,  that  it  were  better 
not  to  disturb  it  by  drawing  off  bis  attention 
worldly  objects."  Cobrera  states  that  the  af- 
flicted king  took  the  occasion  when  his  boy  by 
asleep  to  enter  the  chamber,  and,  stealing  be- 
hind the  Fnnce  of  Etoli  and  the  grand  prior,  h<; 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  bed,  and, 
making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  gave  the  partio^' 
benediction  to  that  dying  son  &om  whom  he  wu 
so  long  estranged. 

Carlos  died  at  peace  with  all ;  and  some  oF  IIk 
last  words  that  he  uttered  were  to  forgive  bis 
father  for  hts  cruel  imprisonment,  and  tbe 
ministers  who  advised  him  to  it.* 

Soon  after  midnight,  on  the  24th  of  July,  I5&?| 
the  prince  was  informed  that  it  was  the  vi^> 
of  S.  James.  Then  suddenly  rising  up  with  a 
stream  of  joy  on  his  countenance,  De  intinuied 
his  confessor  to  place  the  holy  taper  in  his  hand, 
and  feebly  beating  his  breast,  as  if  to  invoke  iHe 
mercy  01  heaven  on  his  tiaQsgresuoos,  he 
back  and  ex^ed  without  a  groan.  "'^^ 
Catholic,"  says  Nobile,  "ever  made  a 
Catholic  end." 

The  various  modes  of  death  assigned  to  Carl'^ 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  as  tc 
any  one  of  them.  Men  like  the  Pnnce  of  Oran^^ 
openly  denounced  Philip  as  the  murderer 
his  son.  In  all  tbe  allegations  again^' 
Phillip  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  positi" 
value.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  despotic  king  b* 
thought  little  of  life,  and  would  perhaps  have 
thought  less,  were  he  not  frequently  restrained  b]r 
religious  scruples. 

Kus  the  Fifth  was  not  satisfied  with  the  v- 
counts  which  reached  him  concerning  tbe  deatb 
of  Carlos,  and  he  demanded  the  fullest  ex^^- 
tion  from  the  Spanish  Government,  rbilip 
wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Pope  ^viog  eu^ 

•  Pmeott'*  "Hirtocj  of  of  FhOip ik Scccrt" 
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"explanations."  How  far  these  satisfied  Pius 
V.  IS  not  Icnown.*  It  has  been  stated  by  a 
Spanish  histtman  that  the  Pope  at  one  time  be- 
lieved Carios  to  be  a  heretic ;  but  the  Nuncio, 
WHO  spoke  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
prince,  assured  his  holiness  "that  it  was  all 
malldous  gossip.  He>  was  a  Catholic;  bat  a 
careless  one;  and  th«  question  arises,*'  con- 
tinues the  Nuncio,  "  was  he  in  his  senses."  De 
Castrolabours  with  some  ingenuity  to  prove  that 
Carlox  was  a  Protestant;  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange— not  a  very  important  authority— '*  was 
certain  of  it;"  and  was  poisoned  because  he 
became  "  a  Protestant  Christian."  Others  have 
followed  in  the  same  style  of  absurd  assertion. 

No  one  of  his  time  came  into  the  world  under 
such  brilliant  auspices  as  Don  Carlos,  for  he  was 
beir  to  the  noblest  empire  in  Christendom, 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  soon  discowired 
in  bis  childhood  somt  germs  of  future  greatness 
in  bis  character,  looked  confidently  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  rival  the  glory  of  his  grand- 
^dier  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  people  loved  the 
wild  youth  for  his  charity  and  condescension. 

Philip  the  Second  was  not  the  only  Spanish 
king  who  has  been  charged  with  the  murder  of 
bis  son.  Geovagild,  a  wisigo,  the  monarch  of 
of  the  sixth  century,  having  taken  prisoner  his 
son  who  was  in  arms  against  his  oppressive  rule, 
cast  him  into  a  dungeon.  The  king  was  an 
Arian,  while  the  young  prince  was  a  Catholic.  On 
being  informed  that  he  would  be  pardoned  if  he 
recanted  the  Roman  principles ;  he  spumed  life 
on  such  conditions.  "  Then  you  die,"  said  the 
nnnatuml  father,  plunging  a  dagger  in  the 
heart  of  his  son.  In  the  process  of  time  the 
ung  prince  was  ordered  to  be  canonized  by 
as  the  Fifth,  and,  curious  to  relate,  it  was  at 

so^gestton  of  Philip  the  Second. 
Philip's  ancestor,  John  the  Second  of  Arra- 
S^,  impeached  his  amiable  son  for  treason  ;  the 
name  of  this  pnnce  was  also  Don  Carlos  ;t  and 
the  mode  adopted  by  Philip  to  prosecute  his 
only  son  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  similar. 

The  whole  pr'H;eeding  was  mysterious.  Philip 
both  in  private  and  public,  wholly  acquitted  Don 
Carlos  of  any  attempt  on  his  life.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  to  think  his  son  was  a  lunatic  ;  but  then 
his  treatment  of  the  poor  wild  boy  was  that  of  a 
wbel;  and  amongst  crowned  heads  Philip  was 
the  man  of  all  others  who  entertained  a  most 
deadly  hatred  against  rebels  or  heretics. 

Three  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  death 
ofDon  Carlos  when  the  young  and  beautiful  gueen 
of  Philip  had  followed  her  step-son  to  the  grave. 
The  reports  spread  on  the  continent  about  this 
time  that  the  queen  and  her  step-son  were 
poisoned  by  the  agents  of  King  Philip,  who  en- 
tertained strong  feelings  of  jealousy  concerning 
the  queen  and  her  step-son. 

*  Pblliphad  a  profena4  mmnre  for  Km  tb«  ¥U-h,  vd  tt  it 
•UM  Oat  h*  B#mr  puaed  tha  plctsra  of  hit  bidlasM  wttbont 
•Mmwincbithrad. 

t  Ts  the  Arcbim  of  Simoscu  la  a  depamfot  ka-iwn  m  the 
"Pstmato,"  or  famDr  papen,  coniittiBs  of  rerj  cnrions 
j»«»«Bt«,  of  w  pnTUe  m  nature  u  to  render  them  particBtar'7 
wfiedtofaecaM.  A«oaiitt  Ibli  rollocUon  are.  perlwpi,  to  be 
■•udtb«llS.iAicbcanuinethatnw  itOTT  efD^  Cariotand 
ca«e  of  Me  bthK*!  Utni. 
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Brantdme  states  that  when  Carlos  first  saw  the 
queen  be  was  quite  captivated  with  her  charms, 
and  from  that  moment  forward  he  entertained  a 

mortal  hatred  against  his  father  

Carlos  could  not  help  loving  the  Queen  at  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  honouring  and 
tevereocing  one  who  ms  so  truly  amiabte  and 
deserving  of  love.* 

Mr.  Prescott  does  not  cre^t  any  of  these  tales 
which  have  generally  been  put  forward  by  un- 
scrupulous writers  of  a  later  time,  who  discerned 
the  capabilities  of  a  story  like  that  of  Carlos  and 
Isabella,  in  the  situation  of  romantic  interest 
which  it  would  open  to  the  reader.  Improving  on 
this  hint  they  have  filled  in  the  outlines  of  the 
picture  with  the  touches  of  their  own  fancy,  until 
the  interest  thus  given  to  this  narrative  of  love 
and  woe,  has  made  it  as  widely  known  as  any  of 
the  classic  myths  of  early  Grecian  history.f 

Mr.  Prescott  adds  in  a  note  :  "  At  the  head  of 
these  writers  must  undoubtedly  be  placed  the 
Abb6  San  Heal,  with  whose  romantic  history  of 
Don  Carlos,  I  am  only  acquainted  in  the  Castilian 
translation,  entitled  '  Weraadera  Historia  de  la 
Muerte  del  Princepe  Don  Carlos.'  Yet  romance 
as  it  is,  more  than  one  grave  historian  has  not 
disclaimed  to  transplant  its  flowers  of  fiction  into 
his  own  barren  pages." 

There  is  no  proof  that  Philip  was  at  any  time 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen, 
or  that  he  regarded  his  son  in  the  lightofa  rival. 
Least  of  all  is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
period  to  show  that  he  sacrificed  his  wife  to 
jealqjisy.  The  contrary  is  well  established  by 
some  French  writers.  De  Thou,  who  is  by  no 
means  friendly  to  Philip,  rejects  without  hesita- 
tion the  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the 
king. 

"  Well  would  it  be  for  the  memory  of  Fhihp  the 
Second,"  writes  Mr.  Prescott,  "  could  the 
historian  find  no  heavier  sin  to  lay  to  his  charge 
than  his  treatment  of  Isabella.  From  first  to  last 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  her  with  the  indulgence 
of  an  affectionate  husband.  Whether  bhe  ever 
obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  his  close  and 
cautious  nature  as  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  his 
confidence  and  his  counsels,  maywell  be  doubted." 

Quaen  Isabella  occupies  an  important  place  in 
that  rich  gallery  of  portraits  in  which  Brantdme 
has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  no  one  of  them  has  be  traced 
the  lineaments  with  a  more  tender  and  delicate 
hand.  Even  the  breath  of  scandal  has  had  no 
power  to  dim  the  purity  of  their  expression.  Of 
all  that  illustrious  company  which  the  artist  has 
brought  in  review  before  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  he  has  so  truly  rendered 
the  homage  of  the  heart,  as  to  Isabella  of  France ; 
"  The  Queen  of  Peace  and  Goodness." 

German,  Flemish,  and  English  writers,  of  the 
Puritan  type,  contend  that  Carlos  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  and  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
some  noted  German  reformers.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  papers  and  correspondence  of  Don 
Carlos  have  been  investigated,  and  were  found 
to  contain  nothing  touching  either  religion  or 
politics. 

*  BraatAnw,  Oonloraa,  Tow  P> 
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His  correspondence  was  in  many  oases,  with 
money -lenders,  storyotellefs,  actresses,  and  thie 
mad-cap  young  noUes  of  Ma<frid,  with  whom  he 
was  a  prime  favourite.  Heseemed  to  hav«  no  idea 
of  the  value  of  money.  Hts  ideas  of  gorernment 
were  in  some  things  silly,  in  others  arbitrary  and 
despotic ;  he  held  that  a  king  could  do  oo  wroaj^, 
and  that  while  the  monarch  possessed  any  money 
or  jewels,  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  feel 
hunger.  His  father  was  profuse  in  relieving 
suffering  humanity,  but  he  never  held  these  ex- 
travag-ant  opinions. 

Although  Philip  could  not  be  called  a  scholar 
of  a  passable  class,  he  gave  a  degree  of  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  then  very  seldom 
found  in  persons  of  his  high  position.  He  was  a 
connoisseur  in  painting,  and  especially  in 
architecture,  making  a  careful  study  of  its 
principles,  and  occasionally  furnishing  designs 
with  his  own  hand.  No  prince  of  his  -time  left 
behind  him  so  many  proofo  of  his  taste  and 
magnificence  in  butlain|rs.  The  large  salaries 
paid  by  Philip  enabled  him  to  procure  the  mest 
eminent  arUbts  in  the  world,  sculptors,  painters, 
and  architects.  He  was  a  severe  critic,  but  did 
not  prematurely  disclose  his  opinions.  On  one 
occasion  some  Italian  artists  were  recommended 
to  him,  these  disappointed  his  expectations  very 
much,  yet  he  paid  them  liberally,  and  sent  them 
home  to  Italy  with  a  full  purse,  remarlcing,  "  It  is 
not  the  poor  men's  fault,  but  that  of  the  persons 
who  brought  them  to  me."  • 

Of  all  the  artists  of  his  time,  Titian  was  the  one 
whom  Philip,  like  his  father,  most  delighted  to 
honour.t 

To  King  Philip's  generous  patronage  the  world 
is  indebted  for  some  of  that  illustrious  master's 
productions,  which  found  a  fitting  place  on  the 
walls  of  the  Escurial.  BefiHe  and  within  this 
magnificent  building,  in  a  manner  the  creation  of 
his  own  taste,  Philip's  nature  appeared  to  expand 
and  to  discover  some  approach  to  those  generous 
sympathies  for  which  historians  seem  to  give  him 
little  credit.  In  this  noble  building  be  would 
linger  for  hours,  while  he  watched  the  labours  of 
the  artist,  makingoccasiortal  criticisms,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder.  J 

Oa  these  occasions  he  seemed  to  \iy  aside  the 
coldness  and  reserve  which  formed  so  essential  a 
part  of  his  character. 

A  distinguished  Protestant  biographer  of  Philip 
has  placed  on  record  his  impression  of  a  visit  to 
the  Escurial.  "Whatever  defects."  writes  Mr. 
Prescott,  "  ma^  b&charged  on  the  Escurial,  it  is 
impossible  to  view  it  from  a  distance,  and  see  the 
mighty  pile  as  it  emerges  from  thegloomy  depths 
of  the  mountains,  witlwut  feeling  how  perfectly  it 
conforms  in  its  aspect  to  the  wild  and  melanchioly 
scenery  of  the  Sierra.  Nor  can  one  enter  the  con- 
secrated precincts  without  confessing  the  genius 
of  ttie  place,  and  experiencing  sensations  of  a 
mysterious  awe  as4ie  wanders  through  the  desolate 
halls  which  fancy  peoples  with  the  solemn  images 
of  the  past." 

•Stititaf>  "AMuIiaftUAitittooiSfiUD." 

t  Tilian'a  pic(u'«  of  Philip  ii  t  be  ••ra  at  the  R»y*l  Hmwd 
of  M«dild.   It  i*  in  gowd  p^ttrratiMi  iM, 

tS::rlinf,''ABiul.ort^eAitUls4fSp«ia."  Torael  p.  »j. 


Critics  dtffsr  as  to  the  nwcits  of  the  Ejcuriri* 
Some  Ca^iKans  st^  that  it  ranks  next  to  S. 
E*eter's  at  Rome;  others  style  it  the  "eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,"  Then  comes  the  "EngM 
critic,  perhaps  a  tourist,  the  most  ignomt,  asd 
consequently  the  most  presuming  of  all ;  he  sees 
nothing  in  the  building  that  is  great;  "what  is 
it  to  our  S.  Paul's  ?  It  is  merdiy  an  old  PopiA 
Mass-house,  nothing  more." 

Los  Santos,  a  learned  monk,  has  left  an  invest- 
ing account  of  this  immense  building.  wfai<^  con- 
stituted a  large  monastery,  a  magnificent  dtmd, 
a  palace,  and  gardens,  walks,  etc.,  l«d,  (Wtii  i 
quaint,  simple,  and  impressive  elegance.   Lot  | 
Santos  estimates  the  main  buildings  at  ;u 
Castilian  feet  in  length  by  588  in  breadth.  1'^ 
greatest  heights,  measured  to  the  central  aw  I 
above  the  dome  of  the  great  ch«n-ch.  is  315  teL  ' 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  Escurial,  ioclutog 
the  palace,  Santos  reckons  at  2,984  feet,  WDcar 
three  fifths  of  a  mile.   There  were  no  less  | 
i2,ooo  doors  and  windows  in  the  bnildings;  tbc 
weight  of  the  keys  amounted  to  fifty  allobau,  « 
1,250  pounds.  Thore  were  sixty-ewiit  foontaias 
playing  in  the  halls  and  courts.    The  cost  of  tlx  | 
whole  building  amounted  to  six  millions  of  ducats.  ! 
The  Escurial  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  Royal  R- 
sidence  or  the  retreat  of  the  learned  moab- 
What  the  hand  of  time  has  spared  the  hand  oi  | 
violence  destroyed.  The  French  who  in  the  earit 
part  of  the  present  century  swept  tike  a  horde  of  ' 
vandals  over  the  Peninsular,  did  not  overlook  tbt 
Escurial.    In  the  year  1808  a  body  of  Freodi  | 
dragoons  burst  into  the  monastery,  and  the  vilbl  ; 
mischief  of  a  few  days  demolished  what  it  bai 
cost  many  years,  and  the  highest  effijrts  of  aits, 
to  construct. 

The  learned  andhosfHtable  monks  of  this  fuDoni 
monastery,  shared  the  fate  of  their  Eng^li^ 
brethren.  Silence  and  solitude  now  reign  througit 
those  grand  stoned  halls,  where  monarcbs 
statesmen  held  their  councils  or  their  rerdt' 
whilst,  sadder  far  for  virtue's  s^e,  the  cloisten. 
the  aisles,  and  manypenitential  retreats  of  devote^ 
monks  have  long  been  undisturbed  by  aoysocs- 
save  that  of  the  mourning  wind. 

In  his  latter  days  Philip  rarely  took  his  teat  i= 
the  Council  of  State.    He  desired  his  BBoiaars 
should  freely  discuss  every  question,  andpnttbe 
result  of  their  deliberations  before  biaiadear 
legible  writing.    As  I  have  already  reniaited, 
be  did  not  like  speaking  but  was  ready  to  wnK 
out  the  most  voluminous  statements  in  rep^  lo  his 
ministers,   or  the  diplomatic  agents  «  otbe: 
countries.    Eveiy  sentence  was  weighed  and  ex- 
amined with  a  nicety ;  several  copies  of  a  (|^| 
being  frequently  transcribed  before  he  Wtssti""^ 
with  the  performance.   His  temper  becam* 
social,  reserved,  and  suspicious.   His  de%hi  ^ 
to  be  alone ;  a  prayen-book,  a  crucifix,  and 
ballads  on  ancient  Spain,  lay  00  the  table. 
dislike  to  speaking  bec«m«^  greater  every  d*y  - 
and  as  an  illustration  of  it,  be  wrote  dow*  4*'^' 
tions  and  handed  them  to  his  secretanes, 
turn  placed  the  answer  before  the  king  in  " 
"  best  writing."    He  was  known  to  sit  at 
with  a  secretary  for  three  hoora  and  never  Jf'*' 

JfMHifo. 
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onewonl.  On  those  occasions  he  looked  Had, 
but  scarcely  sighed.  Father  Santos,  a  sculptor 
hiias^,  states  that  the  society  of  Titian  quite 
enlivened  King  Philip  ;  he  spoke  "  freely  to  the 
great  artist,  walking  up  and  down  in  his  garden, 
lie  delighted  to  hear  anecdotes  of  the  eccentricity 
or  enthusiasm  of  painters  or  architects.  When 
Titian  related  any  story  which  he  liked,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  artist's  shoulder,  and  exclaimed, 
"very good,  very  good."  The  men  working  in 
the  Royal  gardens  were  an  object  of  special 
interest  to  the  king,  who  conversed  more  freely 
with  them  than  with  his  ministers.  He  dehgbted 
in  gossip  concerning  flowers ;  and  then  came 
those  awful  solemn  moments  when  no  man  dare 
approach  him.  At  the  end  of  these  **  commun* 
ings "  with  his  own  gtoomy  spirit,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  was  beard  to  repeat  alond,  "  Will 
the  will  of  God  be  done  ?'*  It  wan  arranged  that 
one  of  his  confessors  was  always  near  him,  but 
dare  not  approach  till  the  *'  royal  command  "  was 
issned  tiirough  a  grandee  ia  waiting-,  who  was 
also  bound  to  observe  a  strict  silence.  The 
grandees  and  prelates  were  remarkable  for  their 
servile  and  obsequious  homage  to  a  prince  who 
treated  them  witli  scorn  and  contempt. 

Aone  of  Austria  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth  when 
she  became  the  successor  of  the  beloved  Isabella. 
She  is  described  as  possessing  a  rich  and  delicate 
complexion,  with  an  elegant  figure  and  graceful 
deportment ;  her  Bohemian  costume,  riding  habit 
and  bat  gaily  ornamented  with  feathers,  presented 
spedal  attraction  on  the  day  of  her  pnblic  entry 
into  Madrid.  Contemporary  historians  have  left 
bnt  few  particulars  of  her  life  and  character. 
Soch  accounts  as  we  have  represent  her  as  amiable 
andnons.  She  was  rarelv  idle,  and  employed 
much  of  her  time  in  needlework,  leaving  many 
specimens  of  her  skill  in  the  decorations  of  con- 
vents and  churches.  A  rich  piece  of  needlework 
w^ou^t  by  her  hands  and  those  of  her  maidens 
^  preserved  in  the  royal  chapel  under  the  nante 
of  ''Queen  Anne's  Tapestry."  This  princess  died 
before  she  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Philip, 
then  a  broken-down,  weary  old  man  was  a  widower 
for  the  fourth  time.  The  name  of  Philip  was  Iohr 
regarded  as  a  terror  in  Europe.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  despotic  monarchs  of  his  time ;  but  it 
coast  be  admitted*  that  he  had  to  encounter  a 
most  fonnidabte  and  weU-organised  combination 
of  rebels ;  and  if  be  did  not  defend  the  possession 
of  which  be  was  guardian  lor  die  Spanish  nation, 
be  would  have  been  unworthy-  of  the  hirh  trust 
consigned  to  him  as  a  king.  The  close  of  his  Hfe 
like  that  of  the  fourth  Edward  of  England  was 
most  edifying  ;  and. the  proudest  ruler  in  Europe 
bowed  down  with  resignation  to  a  long  and  painful 
sickness,  one  senteoce  only  on  his  lips :  "  May 
the«illofGodbedDnB!" 

S.  H.  B. 


If  a  hotel  is  built  in  four  flats,  what  key  is 
neee&sary  to  open  it  ?  If  a  song-  is  pitched  on 
the  high  C,  is  there  any  danger  of  becoming-  sea- 
wck?  If  a  musician  enjoys  himself  without 
"mtasure,"  how  can  he  have  a  eood  time  ?  Is 
miutaiy  music  "banned?  "  When  these  ques- 
oras-are  definitely  -answered,  we  should  Ul»  to 
*»k  a  few  more. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR, 

THE  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS  : 


CHAPTER  IV. 

fITH  all  penetration  Wild  had  never 
guessed  all  that  the  heart  of  his 

gupil  had  already  eTcperienced ;  he 
new  nothing  of  the  vision  that 
always  floated  before  his  mental 
eyes,  for  in  spite  of  his  fraT>k  and  open  nattnre, 
Pan!  had  kept  this  a  secret  concealed  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart. 

To  the  inner  sigtit  of  the  young  man  the  lovely 
form  of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  appeared  with  a 
clearness  almost  tangible,  clothed  in  die  gar- 
ments of  the  old  Greek  statues,  but  from  ber 
beautiful  face  shone  the  soft  virgin  ionocxnce 
which  Christianity  alone  can  give.  Fleeting  as 
was  the  impression  it  seemed  to  be  an  incor- 
poration of  the  teadiing  of  his  friend,  and  he 
vowed  to  himself  that  in  everything  which  related 
to  art,  he  would  he  a  devoted  Telemachus  to 
his  generous  mentor. 

He  laboured  at  his  Antinous  with  unceasing 
indastry,  and  had  many  other  undertakings  in 
his  head,  but  his  instructor  would  not  permit  him 
to  enter  upon  any  other  work  till  this  was  com- 
pleted. "  Rule  and  order,"  was  his  maxim,  and  to 
pass  from  one  object  to  another  was  contrary  to 
his  nature. 

His  fears  lest  the  zeal  of  his  pupil  shonid  cool 
proving  unfounded,  he  yet  could  not  cmc^tl  from 
himself  the  injurious  consequences  which  night 
follow  the  too  ardent  application  of  his  pupil  to 
two  lines  of  study  essentially  different.  A  strange 
restlessness  had  got  possesion  of  him,  and  told 
upon  his  habitual  equanimity  and  his  ordinanr 
mood  ;  his  eyes  seemed  larger  and  the  beautiful 
oval  of  his  young  countenance  became  longer. 
Added  to  this,  his  friend  observed  that  at  the 
meals,  which  as  a  rule  they  partook  of  together, 
Paul's  appetite  seemed  to  fail  and  that  he 
seldom  drank  anything  but  water.  He  disliked 
the  famous  German  beer,  and  of  late  he  had 
never  taken  wine.  When  asked  after  bis  health 
be  always  said  he  was  quite  well,  confirmh^  this 
with  a  nod  of  his  head. 

"  And  yet  fever  is  consuming  you,"  persisted 
Wild,  "you are  wearing  yoursett  out,  my  dear 
friend,  and  to  this  is  added  the  warm  season. 
Think  what  a  responnibiUty  you  would  lay  upon 
me  if  in  consequence  of  your  oTer-hard  work  you 
were  to  fall  ill.  For  love  of  me  give  yourself  a 
few  days'  rest." 

"At  no  price,"  exclaimed  Paul  vehemently, 
"ask  what  you  will  of  me  but  not  that.  I  am 
impelled  to  work,  and  as  to  your  responsibitlt^,  I 
wiiringly  take  this  upon  myself.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  me  you  may  be  quite  easy  from 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  you  to  thank  for 
the  only  time  in  my  short  life,  during  which  I 
have  been  truly  and  entirely  happy." 

\^th  tears  in  his  eyes  he  offered  hinr  his  hand. 

Wild  was  terrified— the  hand  he  took  btmied 
like  fire. 
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"  At  least  consult  a  doctor,"  he  said. 

"  I  do  not  want  one,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  not 
ill.  But  if  you  have  leisure  and  can  devote  your 
afternoon  to  me,  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  statue 
of  the  Maid  of  Bavaria.  We  shall  get  a  taste  of 
the  Alpine  air.  and  I  thiDk  that  will  be  a  refreah- 
ment  to  my  blood." 

The  painter  was  soon  ready ;  they  went  the 
shortest  way  through  the  town.  It  was  a  hot 
August  day.  Wild,  who  thought  the  heat 
pleasant,  stepped  quickly  forward,  but  his  com- 
panion was  evidently  tired  after  walking  a  very 
short  ^stance.  He  took  off  his  hat,  the  perspira- 
tion stood  in  large  drops  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
step  was  uncertain.  Sometimes  he  hastened  on, 
then  he  fell  behind,  sometimes  he  spoke  tn  short 
sentences,  but  soon  became  quite  silent. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  are  seriously  unwell,  Paul," 
said  the  artist ;  "  had  we  not  better  return  ?  " 

"  Return  !  "  repeated  Paul  vehemently,  "  I  will 
not  return." 

This  unaccustomed  and  uncalled  for  vehemence 
increased  Adalbert's  disquiet. 

"Then  let  us  at  least  take  a  carriage,"  he 
said  as  he  turned  towards  the  place  where  the 
line  of  vehicles  stood. 

But  Paul  held  him  by  the  arm. 

"  I  shall  not  take  a  carriage,"  he  said  in  as 
decided  and  almost  solemn  a  tone  as  if  a  matter 
of  serious  importance  had  been  in  question.  "  I 
am  a  man,"  and  he  hurried  on  with  faltering 
steps. 

wild  ff^owed  him  though  he  became  more  and 
more  uneasy.  What  did  this  change  signify  ? 
If  it  proceeded  from  any  bodily  cause  then  it 
might  be  feared  that  the  concealed  malady  might 
break  out  at  any  moment,  and  the  kind-hearted 
artist  began  bitterly  to  regret  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  what  had  encouraged  it. 

They  pursued  their  way  in  silence  till  they  ar- 
rived m  sight  of  the  mountains.  Paul  uttered  a 
cry  of  delight.  The  Alpine  heights  were  tinted 
by  the  glory  of  the  declming  sun,  and  displayed 
the  most  beautiful  colours. 

Saast  Iboa  tli*  riovds  a%  tbey  draw  *ewardi  CTraIii(, 
Sccat  thov  the  mOBntain  tops  g'ow  in  the  ana  ? 

sang  Paul  as  he  spread  out  his  arm  towards  the 
majestic  heights. 

"  Come  here,  dear  Wild,  let  us  go  up  and  en- 
joy the  sight  before  the  sun  gets  lower." 

"  And  have  you  forgotten  the  Maid  of 
Bavaria?"  said  Adalbert,  rejoiced  at  this  im- 
proved state  of  mind;  "is  she  not  ancient 
enough  ?  "  he  asked. 

Paul  had  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of 
the  stairs  which  led  to^the  statue,  and  turning 
cheerfully  to  his  friend  : 

"Understand,"  he  said,  "I  can  only  class 
this  giant  woman  with  a  lion,  or  perhaps  a  young 
elephant.  Such  forms  miy  be  reckoned  beauti- 
ful on  account  of  their  colossal  proportions,  but 
this  great  size  according  to  my  taste  excludes 
the  idea  of  beauty." 

"  You  are  a  severe  critic,"  replied  the  sculptor, 
"  perhaps  a  little  too  severe.  But  your  judgment 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  your  vocation  as  an  artist, 
though  for  a  long  time  past  I  have  required 
rone." 


Paul  rapidly  ascended  the  stairs.  _  Wild  «as 
now  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  When 
they  entered  the  room  they  found  two  youngtoen 
seated  in  the  window  exactly  opposite  Ibc 
figure,  busily  engaged  in  drawing,  who  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  in  the  least  ^stoibed  lij 
the  entrance  of  the  new-comers. 

"  Englishmen  apparently,"  whispered  Adal- 
bert to  his  companion,  who  with  an  exclamation 
of  displeasure  had  thrown  himself  on  a  so^ 
while  Wild,  with  the  easily  excited  cotioaty  d 
an  artist,  drew  nearer  to  the  two  young  ma- 
Having  cast  a  glance  at  their  work  be  cmld 
hardly  restrain  his  laughter. 

It  was  intended  to  oe  a  sketch  of  the  luA- 
scape,  which  was  presented  to  their  view  ftom 
that  window,  but  the  young  "artists"  did  not 
seem  to  have  aw  idea  of  the  commonest  rales  (rf 
perspective,  and  both  offered  an  example  of  sudi 
a  performance  as  any  child  might  have  made 
upon  his  slate.  The  regard  which  Adalbert  paid 
to  their  work  seemed  to  flatter  the  young  tnen ; 
they  both  looked  at  him  with  a  pleased  smile. 

"  Is  not  this  very  well,  sir  ? "  one  of  them  a^rf 
in  English.  "Oh,  yes,drawingisaverygoodthiiig. 
You  see,  sir.vou  take  home  in  your  pomoUoeverr 
beautiful  sight  that  you  see  in  foreign  countries. 
Do  you  speak  English,  sir?" 

The  artist  assented  in  a  kind  manner. 

"I  thought  fo;  you  look  so  gentlemanUke- 
But  perhaps  you  wish  to  sketch  here." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  only  taking  a  little  tm 
with  myfiiend.  Come,  Paul,"  he  said  witlintf 
looking  round,  "  come  and  let  us  admire  togetbo 
the  new  Claude  Lorraine." 

As  he  received  no  answer  he  drew  anxionslj 
nearer.  Paul  lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  his  head  hang- 
ing: over  the  back  of  the  seat ;  his  face  was 
crmison,  his  lips  brown  and  dry,  his  hands  weie 
burning  hot,  and  the  swollen  veins  lay  upon  than 
like  blue  cords.  Terrified  at  the  sight,  Wild 
raised  him  up  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  hia 
without  success ;  he  fell  back  in  a  death-likf 
faint  into  his  uncomfortable  seat. 

The  attention  of  the  Englishmen  was  at  last 
attracted. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  ill  7  "  asked  the  one  viu 
whom  Wild  had  previously  spoken,  "ax — ■ 
and  he  smiled  as  he  made  an  appearance  n 

drinking.  _ 

"The  most  abstemious  man  living,"  Kpaia 
his  friend,  "  but  I  fear  very  ill." 

"Then  we  roust  help  to  bring  him  into  tbe 
air,"  said  the  second  Englishman,  as  he  hasrilj 
closed  his  sketch  book  ;  "  it  is  very  close  here. 

"  Suffocating,"  said  his  companion. 

"  Do  you  pack  up  our  things,  and  I  wfll  help 
the  gentleman  to  carry  his  friend  downstairs." 

Wild  thankfully  accepted  this  help ;  withontrt 
he  would  have  been  greatly  embairassed forw 
one  lived  lip  here  but  l£e guardian  of  the  treasures 
of  the  room. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  cany  the  in*^"* 
man,  who  hung  upon  his  bearers  a  heavy  Iws*** 
mass,  down  the  narrow,  steep  and  dark  staircase. 
He  might  have  been  thought  dead,  had  not  the 
deep  redness  of  his  face  aftd  the  Rowing  heat « 
his  person,  which  could  be  felt  through  °^J)^ 
summer  clothing,  proved  plainly  that  he  fifCd. 
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The  yoQDg  Englishmen  were  full  of  kind  feeling. 
"This  looks  very  bad,"  said  the  one  who  had 
helped  to  cany  Paul,  while  the  otherwentin  search 
of  a  carnage,  "  Is  the  gentleman  a  near  relation 
oSyoan,  sir?" 

"Only  an  intimate  friend." 

"Then  I  may  tell  yon  that  Walter  and  I  have 
just  lost  oar  eldest  brother;  be  died  of  a  fever 
wbich  began  in  a  nmilar  manner  to  this  attack. 
He  was  a  great  hunter  and  was  snzed  while  on  a 
fox  chase,  for  though  feeling  ill  he  would  continue 
to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  Poor  Harry  I  Walter 
is  DOW  the  eldest  and  afterthe  death  of  our  father, 
who  may  heaven  long  preserve,  the  property  will 
descend  to  him.  He  deserves  it ;  he  is  very  good 
and  has  taken  high  honours  at  Oxford." 

"And  your  brother's  illness  began  as  my  friend's 
has?"  interrupted  Wild,  hastily. 

"  Exactly,  After  the  bunt  he  sank  into  a  sleep 
Eroni  which  he  awoke  in  raging  delirium.  The 
physician  said  it  was  typhus,  and  on  the  ninth 
dajr  be  died." 

The  sculptor  sighed  deeply :  his  heart  was  full 
to  breaking ;  his  own  responubiltty  for  this  sad 
occuirence  deeply  oppressed  him. 

When  they  at  last  reached  the  door  the 
caniage  was  waiting;  they  placed  the  sick 
man  carefully  in  it,  and  Wild  then  entered,  and 
with  a  mother's  care  supported  him  tenderiy  in 
his  arms,  while  the  Englishmen  hastened  for- 
wards to  the  student's  dwelling  to  inform  the 
people  of  bis  approach.  Wild  hoped  that  the 
nesh  air  and  the  movement  of  the  carriage  might 
awaken  his  friend  from  his  faintness,  but  he  ar- 
rived at  his  rooms  in  the  Stime  sad  condition  in 
which  he  began  the  journey. 

Bat  now,  to  his  sorrow,  the  kind  artist  heard 
the  voice  of  the  landlady  loud  and  angry,  while 
the  two  Englishmen,  in  broken  and  almost  unin- 
telligible Carman,  were  trying  to  calm  her.  As 
the  carriage  drew  up  she  ran  to  the  driver  and 
told  him  that  she  would  not  receive  his  fare.  *'  1 
have  long  wished  to  get  rid  of  htm,"  she  said; 
"  he  has  covered  his  room  with  clay  and  dirt  so 
that  no  respectable  person  could  live  in  it,  and 
now  he  is  to  bring  typhus  into  the  house.  I  let 
my  room  very  willingly  to  students,  but  they  nfust 
pot  fill  it  with  dirt,  nor  bring  typhus  fever  into 
it."  And  then  she  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
locked  the  door. 

r  The  English  youths  stood  by  the  carriage  be- 
wildered, and  Wild  knew  not  what  step  to  take. 
He  would  willingly  have  carried  Paul  to  his  own 
TDoms,  but  would  the  people  of  the  house 
be  more  kind-hearted  than  Paul's  land- 
lady ?  He  was  in  the  deepest  embarrassment  for 
he  saw  and  felt  only  too  plainly  that  help  must 
be  siren  at  once,  or  it  would  come  too  late. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  Englishmen  spoke  a  few 
words  to  his  brother,  and  they  both  ran  off  and 
disappeared  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  near. 
Poor  Wild  looked  after  them  ;  did  they  mean  to 
forsake  him  in  this  time  of  greatest  need  ?  He 
could  not  move ;  the  head  of  the  sick  man  lay 
heavily  00  his  breast,  were  he  to  raise  it  an  out- 
break of  delirium  might  follow.  He  called  to  the 
driver,  but  he  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
vuuy  and  did  not  hear  tiim.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  despair,  but  his  despair  became  joy 


when  he  saw  the  two  Englishmen  return,  and 
between  them  the  white  cornette  of  a  Sister  of 

Charity. 

Wild  thought  he  looked  on  the  face  of  an 
angel  when  the  sweet,  grave  countenance  of  the 
daughter  of  S.  Vincent  appeared  at  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  The  sister  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  uck  man;  then  called  to  the  driver. 
He  awoke  half  ashamed  from  his  slumber,  and 
respectfully  raised  his  hat. 

"  Take  him  to  our  sick-house.  You  know  the 
way  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  many  a  one  thither." 

"  Then  drive  carefully.  I  will  go  first  and 
announce  the  approach  of  the  sick  man.  Praised 
be  the  Lord  !" 

"  For  ever  !  "  said  four  voices  in  return. 

The  coachman  followed  the  direction  given 
him  ;  he  drove  at  a  slow  pace,  and  the  Englishmen 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  carriage.  At  last 
they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hospital,  where 
everything  was  already  in  readiness  for  the  re- 
ceptionof  the  invalid,  and  the  doctor  in  atten- 
dance. He  confirmed  Wild's  worst  apprehen- 
sions; Paul's  malady  was  typhus  fever,  and  the 
sudden  nature  of  the  attack  left  little  room  for 
hope. 

Wild  remained  with  his  friend  as  long  as  the 
rules  of  the  house  permitted ;  the  two  young  men 
took  leave  sooner.  Wild  hoped  in  vain  for  a 
lucid  interval;  the  application  of  ice,  and  bleed- 
ing, seemed  to  have  abated  the  violence  of  the 
fever ;  the  sick  man  threw  about  his  arms,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but  his  look  was 
wild  and  meaningless,  and  his  words  were  unin- 
telligible murmurs.  He  sank  back  into  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Wild  hastened  to  the  tele- 
graph office  to  inform  the  professor  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  son. 

The  unwelcome  telegram  came  to  the  profess- 
sor  like  a  thunder-stroke.  Everything  had  of 
late  gone  on  according  to  his  wishes.  His  cir- 
cumstances had  become  easy ;  the  air  of  ht» 
house  was  quite  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
it  was  clear  and  pleasant,  without  storms,  with- 
out thunder,  without  hail.  His  dear  Adelaide 
lived  on  the  best  terms  with  Caroline,  and 
behaved  rather  more  like  a  sister  to  her  than  a 
mother. 

This  change  in  the  family  life  not  only  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  of  the  father,  but  exer- 
cised a  favourable  influence  upon  the  children. 
Otta's  rough  manners  began  to  improve  when 
the  spirit  of  opposition  was  no  longer  called 
forth  by  unreasonable  commands  and  capricious 
restraints ;  and  though  he  was  neither  an  in- 
dustrious nor  a  talented  pupil,  his  parents  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hope  that  his  mind 
would  develope  as  he  grew  older,  and  his  boy- 
hood passed  away. 

Caroline's  youthful  beauty  unfolded  in  greater 
loveliness  when  her  spirit  was  no  longer  op- 
pressed by  domestic  trials.  Her  slight  graceml 
figure,  her  sweet  and  noble  countenance,  with 
its  dark  velvety  eyes,  were  the  fitting  indica- 
tions of  the  pure  soul  which  dwelt  within. 

And  the  news  from  the  absent  son  was  mos 
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vaMafyuAory.  Once  only  had  an  ailusioa  to  his 
love  for  art  i^ven  uneasiness  to  his  father  when 
Caroline  read  to  him  the  letter  in  wbi^  he  told 
of  his  sudden  friendship  for  Wild,  but  since  then 
the  reports  of  Paul's  teachers  had  been  so 
Cawourawle,  that  all  appr^ension  of  the  fsulure  of 
his  studies  disappeared. 

There  was  only  one  thiog  for  which  the  youcqf 
man  was  blamed  in  Munich,  and  that  was  the 
way  in  which  he  not  only  avoided  the  society  of 
his  fellow  students,  but  even  refused  all  private 
hospitalities.  His  father  did  not  understand 
this,  and  it  di^leased  htm ;  he  even  intended 
to  remonstrate  seriously  with  his  son  upon  the 
subject. 

His  wife  prevented  this. 

"  You  shotdd  rather  rejoice,"  she  said,  "that 
he  has  not  fallen  from  one  folly  into  anotheri 
but  has  taken  so  earnestly  to  his  studies. 
Society  is  expensive,  as  you  know  by  your  own 
experience,  and  although  you  do  not  supply  his 
purse  too  liberally,  life  in  Munich  is  dearer  than 
it  is  here.    Let  him  alone." 

Her  words,  as  usual,  had  effect. 

Caroline  could  have  solved  the  riddle.  She 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  Paul  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  openly  of  bis  doings ;  but  she 
had  promised  him  silence  and  conscienciously 
kept  her  word. 

And  so  the  professor  was  enjoying  a  real  feel- 
ing of  happiness  when  Wild's  unexpected  tele- 
gram suddenly  snatched  it  from  him.  Paul  was 
dangerously  ill ;  he  might  be  dying  at  this  very 
moment.  And  the  {person  who  made  this  sad 
communication  to  his  father,  and  who  was 
watching  over  the  sick  man  was  no  fellow 
student,  still  less  a  professor,  but  that  same 
Wild,  that  same  sculptor  who  had  almost  en- 
ticed the  inexperienced  youth  into  disobedience 
to  his  parents'  will,  and  against  whom  the 
anxious  father  had  sent  such  express  warnings 
through  his  sister. 

"I  fear,"  said  the  poor  man,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "that  the  poor  boy  is  in  very  bad  com- 
pany." 

"And  this  explains  all  that  retirement  which 
was  so  plausibly  accounted  for,"  said  his  wife, 
with  some  return  of  her  former  bitterness. 
"The  young  man  prefers  moving  in  an  inferior 
circle  to  intercourse  with  good  society." 

"Do  not  speak  so  harshly,  dear  Adelaide," 
sud  her  husband  sorrowfully.  "  perhaps,  Carrie, 
yan  know  something  more  of  this  fine  acquaint- 
ance." 

"I  know  nothing  of  any  bad  acquaintance," 
she  replied  with  some  emotion.  "  But  now, 
dear  father,  I  think  the  question  is  of  the  first 
fast  train.  May  I  go  with  you.  I  should  so 
like." 

"  And  get  a  fever  !  That  must  not  be.  You 
must  stay  here.  Pack  my  travelling  bag  at 
once  my  dear  child." 

And  so  he  set  out  on  his  journey  with  a  very 
heavy  heart ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  annoyance 
at  the  interference  of  this  "  stone-mason,"  as  he 
contemptuwsly  called  him,  and  the  deepest 
anxiety  as  to  uie  possible  termination  of  the  un- 
fortunate illness.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  all  his 
baste  he  might  not  find  the  son  he  so  much  loved 


stiU  liviog.  Hia  tears  flowed  without  restcabt, 
for  luckily  he  was  aloae  in  the  carriage.  asiGO 
profane  eyes  mtsessed  his  sonow.  whete  «w 
the  dreams  of  his  paternal  heart  ?  The  iaam 
that  his  son's  name  would  appear  in  the  woridof 
letters  brighter  and  more  renowned  than  his 
own.  And  then  there  floated  before  the  soulof  the 
learned  maa  all  the  dear  recollections  of  his  tm 
student  life,  the  close  friendships,  the  faitbAd 
affection  in  sorrow  and  joy,  in  days  of  sicknesi 
as  well  as  of  health.  Oh !  it  was  a  happy  tloe. 
Certainly  then  no  stone-mason  could  have  be- 
come upon  intimale  terms  with  a  student.  Ii 
help  b^  been  necessary  it  would  have  been 
given  by  a  fellow  studenL  How  tilings  changel 
At  last  he  landed  from  the  steamer  and  todt 
the  rail  for  Munich.  On  arriving  he  intended 
before  he  went  to  Paul  at  that  dreadful  bo^jiul 
to  call  upon  a  professor  of  medidne,  «^  w 
one  of  h&  old  comrades,  and  obtain  from  lim 
some  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  ad 
man,  so  that  he  should  have  no  occasioa  tor  aucb 
intercourse  with  the  sculptor,  but  might  trul 
him  with  the  coldest  courtesy,  for  that  this  mm 
should  be  banished  from  Paul's  bedside  as  swn 
as  pos«ble,  was  a  mathematical  certainty  in  tlie 
professor's  learned  head. 

f~2o  6e  ton^intted.  J 


THE  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE. 


sleeps :— the  burning  breaUi  of  mr 

No  more  shall  wave  his  purple pluoe; 
No  watching  by  the  midnight  star 
Shall  chUI  the  warrior's  yonthfiil 
bloom. 

He  sleeps; — the  hour  of  mortal  pais 
And  mortal  pride  alike  are  past : 

His  blood  is  scattered  on  the  plain ; 
His  cheek  is  withering  in  tlie  blast. 

A  thousand  storms  may  wander  there; 
May  swell  a  thousand  battles'  ciy: 

For  earth  he  has  nor  eye  noc  ear ; 
Pain,  pleasure,  glory  pass  him  by. 

He  sleeps — the  brother  of  the  worm- 
By  thunder  and  bv  tramp  unmoved: 

And  is  this  frail  and  aged  form 
All  that  is  left  of  those  we  loved  ? 

No :  —mourner  kneel  and  weep  no  morej 

That  faded  form  is  not  thy  love : 
Its  hour  was  come,  its  course  was  o'er, 

The  spirit  winged  its  way  above. 
Life  might  have  sunk,  a  long  disease. 

Or  evil  chance  have  staineidhis^me; 
Or  passion's  hopeless  agonies 

Have  smote  ms  bosom  like  a^flame. 

But  now  upon  his  living  glance 

Are  sights  to  which  the  sun  is-  dim ; 
Earth  lo^  in  the  sublime  expanse-; 

AU  nature  one  majestic  hymn. 
And  wouldst  thou  for  his  glory  veepi 

And  grieve  him  with  thine  idletcai^ 
Love  was  not  bem  i«  tombs- tcsleep- 

See  yonder  Heaven !  thy  love  is  there. 
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KEEN  OBSERVERS. 


^CUTEtTESS,    "power   of  observa- 
tion," may  not  be  a  mental  quality 
of  the  _  highest  order,  but  from  an 
utilitarian  stand  point  few  qualities 
are  so  practically  useful  to  the  pos- 
sessor, or  more  useful  to  mankind  when  devoted 
to  its  service.    Readers  of  Cooper's  tales  will 
recall  iostaaces  where  it  was  possessed  in  native 
vi^Fous  form  by  mere  savages;  and  a  recent 
writer  in  the  "Slandard"  quotes  an  incident 
where  cultivated,  civilized  men,  improved  by 
travel,  were  helpless  as  infants  In  comparison 
with  a  mere    stripling  of  savage   race.  A 
traveller  in  South  America  called  upon  a  brother 
savant,  and  the  pair  took  a   stroll  into  the 
forest.   Intent  upon  plants,  and  beasts^  and 
beetles,  they  wandered  on,  and  presently  lost 
themselves.    The  learned  men  summoned  all 
their  wits  and  all  their  coolness,  tried  every 
means  experience  or  reading  could  suggest — in 
vain.   After  some  hours'  search,  that  horror 
seized  them  which  can  be  understood  in  its 
maddening  breathtessness  only  by  those  who 
have  been  lost  ic  a  Tropical  jungle.    They  stood 
to  recover  self-command.   A  small  Indian,  ten 
years  of  age  or  so,  had  followed  them.   "  Why 
don't  we  go  home  ?     he   sobbed ;  "  t  am 
hungry  I  '*   In  their  desperation,  the  great,  wise 
scholais  confessed  they  could  not  find  the  way. 
The  savage  child  had  been,  running  hither  and 
thither,  shooting  an  arrow  at  the  Dig  jaunting 
butterflies,  paying  no  heed  to  the  course.  He 
had  never  explored  that  wood  before.    But  when 
it  was  explained  what  difficulty  kept  him  from 
dinner,  he  shouldered  his  bow  and  led  the 
travellers  straight  home  forthworth.   This  pretty 
tale  is  one  of  many  instances  that  might  be 
quoted.    Some  people  believe  that  animals  have 
an  instinct  that  guides  them  homewards,  and  by 
it  they  explain  the  case.     After    Sir  John 
Lubbock's  astounding  investigations,  one  would 
not  hastily  set  bounds  to  instmct,  but  the  deus 
ex  machmA  need  not  be  summoned  here.  A 
power  of  observation   so   concentrated  and 
hatutual  as  to  work  unconsciously  would  account 
for  the  little  Indian's  success.   Another  example 
we  have  met  which  runs  parallel.    A  traveller 
had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  sea-shore.    He  went 
away  by  boat  at  highest  tide,  and  returned  at 
lowest,  when  a  stretch  of  sand  lay  bare,  several 
hundred  yards,  in  width,  between  the  wafers  edge 
and  his  tent.    The  night  was  pitchy ;  not  a  land 
mark  could  be  seen ;  and  at  which  point  half 
round  the  compass  lay  his  dwelling  the  traveHer 
could  not  guess.    But  the  natives  led  him  con- 
fidently to  his  tent  door.   There  he   got  i 
lantern,  turned  back,  and  saw  with  amazement 
ttut  tfa^  had  brou]^ht  him  in  a  strarght  line 
from  the  eanoe.   This  incident  may  be  quoted 
against  the  theory  that  mere  observation  guides 
the  savage.   In  truth  it  is  surprising,  but  before 
submitting  one  would  ask  whether  stars  were 
"isiMe.   If  they  were,  the  marvel  remains  but 
the  miracle  vanishes,  so  to  speak.    It  is  a  class 
of  observation  ranch  higher  than  remark  and 
memory  n-htch  enables  a  man  starting  from  an 


unfamiliar  point  by  dajrtigfat  to  return  straight 
by  the  guidance  of  the  stars.   But  in  essence  it 

is  the  same  fecufty. 

Some  few  men  have  proved,  that  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  gifts  may  be  combined.  Of 
such,  greatest  beyond  compare,  was  Gilbert 
White.  The  remarks  and  conclusions  of  C^bert 
White  form  the  basis  of  science  in  those  matters 
he  took  in  band— interesting  it  is  to  observe, 
nevertheless,  that  he  was  un.willing  to  doobt 
some  of  the  most  monstrous  fallacies  of  Izaak 
Walton.  A  thoughtful  reader  of  "  The  Natural 
History  of  Selbome  "  pauses  before  he  has  gone 
far,  to  look  up  dates.  Is  it  possible,  he  thmks, 
that  in  the  compass  of  one  lifetime  a  man 
should  accumulate  such  stores  of  observation, 
sucl^  minute  accuracy,  such  unhesitating  pre- 
cision of  fact  ?  The  years  of  a  patriarch,  the 
eyes  of  Argus,  the  memory  of  Porson,  are  surely 
needed.  Gilbert  White  is,  indeed,  a  study  for 
those  who  would  gauge  the  capacity  of  human 
mind.  His  correspondents  were  men  of  emin- 
ence, who  put  no  simple  questions,  but  they  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  the  most  abstruse,  clear, 
positive,  exact  in  the  smallest  detail  of  time  and 
place.  ' 

Waterton  was  a  rival.  We  would  not  breathe 
a  hint  in  disparagement  of  that  strange  genius. 
Waterton's  early  career  and  early  services 
to  science,  we  have  recounted  in  The  Laup. 
Had  the  Catholics  been  emancipated  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  this  Yorkshire  squire  might 
have  bent  his  energies  to  a  political  or  a  military 
career.  Great  power  of  observation  he  had,  and 
great  love  of  nature.  A  naturalist  of  high  class 
he  would  always  have  been ;  but  Waterton 
might  have  found  life  more  agreeable  had  he 
varied  his  studies  by  a  foaming  philippic  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  time  to  time,  or  a  mad, 
glorious,  ringing  charge,  a  pistol-shot  ahead  of 
all  his  regiment.  A  type  to  compare  with  these 
two  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  offers.  For  one 
order  of  readers  whom  White  fatigues  and 
Waterton  deters,  this  gentleman  holds  such  a 
place  as  Boswell  occupies  with  another.  Nothing 
Buckland  saw  was  unworthy  a  place  in  lus  note- 
book  ;  and  little  that  he  heard.  Somebody  tells 
him  that  moths  are  caught  by  sugaring  trees ; 
down  goes  the  statement,  in  the  dignity  of  print, 
and  the  naturalist  is  blandly  acquiescent  when 
critics,  surprised,  inform  him  that  this  fact  is  as 
well  knowa  as  the  alphabet.  The  motions  of  a 
torn  cat  yawning,  a  brick  from  Babylon,  a 
medieval  prescription,  a  sign-board— a  million 
of  such  gossiping  remarks  interrupt  widi  child- 
like incongruity  the  current  of  his  observations. 
He  observed,  made  a  note,  and  published  it 
pell-mell.  The  type  Mr.  Buckland  represents 
showa  the  fiacul^  or  observation  nnrestrained. 


MoRTlFTUfG  !— A  boy,  looking  with  wrwt  in- 
terest at  a  mounted  life  Guardsman  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  was  thus  accosted  by  him :  "  Well, 
boy,  shouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ?  "  "  No  I 
should'nt;  but  I  should  like  to  be  your  'orse." 
"  And  why,  my  man  ?  *'  "  'Cos'  I  should  like  to 
have  such  a  fine  fellow  as  you  to  rub  me  down 
and  wash  my  mouth  every  morning-." 
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SOMETHING    TO  DO. 
A  LANCASHIRE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

[NE  eveniogr,  some  years  ag:o,  a  ^eat 
commotion  took  place  outside  a 
sixth-rate  theatre  in  a  back  street  of 
Manchester. 
There  was  a  crowd  pouring  out  of 
the  building  with  affrighted  faces ;  speaking  in 
hurried  whispers  as  if  they  had  witnessed  a 
dread&I  scene,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  it. 

There  was  a  crowd  rushing  up  flushed  and 
eager,  collecting  from  street  and  alley :  from 
shop  and  comer ;  as  a  crowd  only  does  collect 
whenever  there  is  anything  so  entertaining  to  be 
seen  as  broken  limbs  or  a  bleeding  body. 
Life  is  so  dull  in  this  nineteenth  century ;  the 
days  pass  so  slowly  that  people  can  easily  be 
pardoned  if  they  hail  with  joy  the  sight  of  a  fel- 
low-creature suddenly  disabled  for  life  ;  and  feel 
their  own  importance  increased  tenfold  if  they 
,have  been  witness  of  a  "  street-foight "  or 
"reg'lar  mill." 

Loud  and  clamorous  were  the  voices  of  those 
who  had  arrived  too  late  to  be  spectators  of  this 
sudden  rush. 

"Is  '00  kilt?"  "Who's  deead?"  "Ow 
wor  'oo  oort?"  "  VVeer  is  'oo  noo?"  were  a 
few  of  the  questions  repeatedly  asked. 

"  Shure,  an'  what's  the  maitin'  for?"  asked 
a  merry  Irish  woman,  who  with  great  pertinacity 
had  elbowed  her  way  into  the  crowd. 

"They  say  Peggy  Stillingfleet  is  'oort.  Te 
masshineiy  gie'd  weay,  and  'oo  *ad  a  fa  I  " 

"  Poor  Peggy !  'Oo  wor  Ford's  beast  actress ; 
'oo'll  be  a  loss  to  'im.  Is  the'er  noane  to  take 
'er  place  ? " 

"Ay  sure,"  remarked  a  man  leisurely  clean- 
ing his  pipe ;  "  a  substitoot  con  allers  be  'ad. 
Oo  wor  a  drau ;  boot  'ee'U  git  anoother  jist  as 
good,  mebbe  better." 

"  Och  ;  but  it's  a  pity  aboot  Peggy,  the  swate 
craythur.   An'  what  age  whas  the  little  darlin' 
thin?  The  Lord  rest  her  soul !  " 
"  Oo  muss  be  aboot  forty  noo." 
"Weel,  it  moight  ha  bin  woarse,"  observed 
the  speaker  with  the  pipe. 

"  A  yung  'un  wud  ha'  bin  missed  mor.  Ford 
sead  as  'ou  wor  gittin'  past  *er  woark. 

"  Shure,  an*  does  na  her  dochter,  the  little 
coUeenact?" 
"  Ailah  I " 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"Not  noa  Allah;  the  ^le  place  noas  Ailah. 
You  'av'  missed  a  scare  soight." 

"  Cotch  Ailah  actio'  onythin'  boot  'er  own 
weay,"  said  one  who  was  considered  a  wag. 

"  Besoides,  'oo  cu'd  niver  tak  'er  moother's 
place,"  said  a  thinking  member  of  the  company. 
"  Peggy  wor  so  small-like,  -  and  donced  wonder- 
fu'  loig:ht ;  whoile  Ailah—" 

"Air  a  big  strapping  lass,"  interrupted  one, 
"  an'  con  doa  nowt  as  tramp  the  streets.  Poor 
Peggy  thowt  all  the  woiid  of  'er,  and  niver  con- 
tradicted her." 


"Not  loikely,"  said  another  with  a  laugh, 
"  Allah's  temper  is  an  easy  thing  to  rouse." 

Besoides  Peggy  wor  the  nobbut  cteeter 
Ailah  iver  looved,"  said  a  woman  compassm- 
ately,  "  mony's  the  toime  wen  'er  taivther  'as 
coomed  'ome  droonk.  and  begun  to  lather  'is 
wotfe,  oi've  seen  Ailah  fooarce  *m  oot  at  dor, 
after  givin*  'im  a  dowjiroight  gud  shak." 

"  There  was  a  myrmur  of  applause. 

"  'Oo's  a  foine  lass."  said  a  man  approvingly, 
"pity  'oo's  so  woild." 

"An*  oo's  diver  too,"  cried  a  young  girl,  "th' 
overseer  in  oor  mill  seays  as  'oo  does  'er  woark 
twoice  as  weel  as  onyun  else.  But'oo  niver  m 
stay  long ;  a  shoort  toime  o'  that  drudge^'s 
enoo  for  'er.  Th'  overseer  wudna  tak  oos  back 
if  we  did  loike  thaat ;  boot  'ee's  roight  ^dto 
git  Ailah  at  ony  proice." 

"Mebbe 'e  'asanoy  for  booty,"  remarked  the 
wag.  "Theer's  not  anoother  gal  in  Mm- 
Chester  'as  sich  foine  eyes  as  Ailah." 

"  Whe'er's  poor  Peggy  noo  ?  " 

"  Thay 'av  carried 'er  to  'oose  in  next  strete: 
Cripps  the  jester  liv's  the'er,  a  doctor  wot  inili' 
theyater;  'ee's  attending  *er." 

"Theay  seay  as  'ow  'oo  'as  smashed  boat" 
legs  ;  and  twisted  'er  spoine  as  wetl,"  observed 
a  boy  rubbing  his  hands  with  gleeful  pleasure. 

"  Mag  toild  oi  as  'oo  Peggy  wor  droonV,  soa 
wor  Ford;'ee  lifted  'is  'and  to  clout  Peggy  w 
'oo  wudna  goa  on  steage.  Wen  'oo  dud.  'oo 
dudna  coa  'er  peart.  'Go  made  sins  for  f  open 
t'e  trap-door  afore  theay  we'er  ready.  'Oo 
toombled  an'  " 

"  Oosh  !  'ere  coomes  Allah." 

There  was  a  cessation  in  the  hubbub  and  din, 
which  until  now  had  been  deafening.  The 
crowd  parted  on  either  side,  making  way  for  a 
tall  slight  girl  of  fifteen  or  so,  who  had  a  par  of 
large  black  eyes,  and  a  quantity  of  long  Ungjed 
hair,  which  hung  in  heavy  masses  about  her  ace 
and  neck. 

She  came  rapidly  with  a  not  ungraceful  watt, 
moving  her  arms  from  side  to  side  to  clear  tbe 
way. 

"Whe'er  is  'oo?"   she   asked  impenoasly. 
"doant  'ee  think  oi've  'eerd  it  long  afore?" 
There  was  a  strange  silence  ;  no  one  liked  to 

tell.  ^ 
Mebbe  moother's  deein',"  she  went  on  fran- 


tically clenching  her  fists  to  keep  back  the  scald- 
ing tears.  "  Oi  noa  oo'll  want  oi ;  tell  oi  whe'w '» 
loies  ?  " 


"  Cripps  the  jester,"  shouted  someone. 
With  a  careless  nod  of  thanks  she 
round  swiftly,  and  did  not  stop  till  she  umta 
at  the  place  named.    She  pushed  open  tbe dotf 
and  entered. 
In  a  room  which  betrayed  every  sign  ofsqualw 

Soverty  ;  on  a  straw  pallet  laid  on  a  damp  stone 
oor  lay  Peggy  Stillingfleet.    Her  hce 
white  and  bloodless ;  her  eyes  fast  ^aztng  of' 
the  film  of  death. 

Martha  Woods,  the  woman  who  dusted  tad 
looked  after  the  theatre,  was  kneeling  by  h« 
side ;  the  doctor  stood  near  with  a  reviving  ma- 
ture ;  several  women,  some  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  hung  about  the  passage  and  room,  ^"^"'^ 
apparently  to  render  the  last  act  in  the  draiM" 
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Uiis  woman's  life  all  the  more  impressive  and 
solemn  by  their  friendly  and  imi-osing  pres- 
ence. 

AQah  pressed  past  them  all :  and  pushing  the 
doctor  aside,  knelt  by  poor  Peggy. 

"Moother;"  moaned,  "what  'av  theay 
dim  to  *ee?  Doan't  'ee  noa  Allah;  Ailah  as 
allers  taks  keer  o'  thee  !  " 

At  the  sound  ^  her  child's  voice  Peggy  feebly 
opened  her  e)es. 

"You  'av  allers  been  good  to  oi,"  she  said^ 
speaking  with  difBculty,  "  poor  little  Ailah." 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  apparently  in  pain. 

"  poan't  'ee,  moother,"  gasped  the  girl, 
choking  back  her  sobs,  and  adopting  that  tone 
of  pitiful  tenderness  used  when  addressing  an  ob- 
ject dependent  on  the  speaker  for  love  and  pro- 
tection ;  "  doan't  giv  weay ;  thou  be'est  allers 
(00  ready  to  knock  oonder ;  thou  niver  wu'd  show 
foight.  Boockle  up,  moother;  Ailah  is  'ere  to 
ibight  thoi  battles.  Let  oi  carry  thee  'ome,  and 
nurse  thee  back  to  strength." 

She  stood  up  in  her  strong  youn^  health,  stal- 
wart and  straight,  holding  out  a  pair  of  long  thin 
anns  as  she  bent  over  the  bed. 

The  doctor  now  spoke. 

"My  poor  girl,"  he  said  kindly,  "I  fear  that 
your  mother  has  not  long  to  live.  To  move  her 
would  be  to  kill  her  instantly." 

Ailah  glared  with  animosity  at  the  doctor ;  and 
looked  from  him  to  the  death-pale  face  before 
her. 

"If moother  '11  coora,  oi'll  tak  'er,"  she  re- 
plied stubbornly.  "Thou  call  thysel' a  doctor ; 
an'  thou  seest  moother  loike  to  dee  ;  an'  you  can- 
not mak  'er  liv  a  deay.    Moother  coom  wi  oi." 

Martha  Woods  had  been  whispering  to  the 
sick  woman,  and  now  beckoned  to  Ailah. 

''  She  wants  a  priest,"  she  said. 

"An*  what's  thaat.  moother?" 

"  A  parson,"  said  a  woman. 

"  A  minister,"  said  another. 

"  A  Romanist  clergyman,"  sai'l  a  third. 

Ailah  nodded. 

"Oi  noa,"  she  said  shortly,  "boot  moother, 

ar'fe  a  Catholic?" 

"Get  oi  a  priest,  Ailah,"  said  the  dying 
woman, "oi'vebinabad moother  to  thee  chiel ;  oi've 
niver  practise  moi  religion.  Boot  God  is  good ; 
oi'm  ra'al  sorry  noo.  Go  quickly,  afore  that  oi 
dee." 

"Oi'll  goa,  "moother,"  said  Ailah,  awed  by 
the  woman's  anguish-stricken  tone,  "  and 
uythur.  moother,  moost  oi  bring  *im  too  ?  " 

"Iss,"  was  the  hesitating  assent,  "if  'ee 
wants;  boot  doan't  'ee  foarce  'im,  Ailah." 

"O'li  understan',"  she  answered,  bending 
over  Peggy  with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to 
decide  for  one  weaker  and  frailer  than  she,  "  if 
ee's  soabcr  oi'll  bring  'im  ;  boot  oi'll  not  dis- 
loorb  the  foive  childers ;  let  them  sleep  whoile 
theay  con." 

"Thou  noa'st  beast,  Ailah  ;  boot  goa  noo, 
dear;  oi  want  to  tell  moi  sins  an'  be  forgiven." 

Ailah  took  the  little  fleshless  hand  in  her  brown 
P^m,  and  kissed  it  almost  reverently,  as  if  afraid 
w  Crushing  those  delicate  faded  fingers. 

"Doa'nt  'ee  fret,  mother,"  she  half-sobbed, 

wy  Ailah  wiU  soon  be  back." 
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Without  looking  to  right  or  left  she  vent  out 
again  into  the  street. 

Back  she  went  into  the  chill  night  air ;  back 
into  the  heavy  yellow  ibg* ;  back  into  the  drizzly 
mist  which  tell  on  the  girl's  uncovered  head 
and  shoeless  feet. 

With  the  practised  dexterity  of  a  true  street- 
arab,  she  traversed  firowning  alleys  and  darkened 
comers ;  she  passed  deserted  market-stalls,  under 
which  lay  disowned  children  cowering  for  warmth 
'mid  the  refuse  and  straw.  She  passed  shops 
with  broken  window-panes,  inside  which  were 
temptingly  displayed  penny  sausages,  mouldy 
bread  and  scraps  of  meat  which  had  been  cast 
aside  by  the  well-to-do  butchers  and  eagerly 
seized  by  the  street -venders,  to  be  sold  at  mid- 
night, to  the  starved  and  hungry  poor.  She 
passed  through  dark  streets,  lighted  occasion- 
ally by  tallow  candles  stuck  in  jugs  and  placed 
in  vnndows  which  shed  a  dim  unwilling  light  on 
scenes  it  were  not  nise  to  describe. 

Over  the  slippery  ground  she  went,  slipping 
on  orange-peel,  treadmg  on  decayed  vegetables, 
sometimes  half-wading  through  cutters  choked 
by  the  refuse  of  stall  and  shop  and  tavern. 

She  passed  the  gin-palaces  with  their  flaring 
blaze  of  light.  She  passed  the  theatres,  which 
were  dull  and  empty  now;  out  into  the  open 
thoroughfare  where  all  was  still  and  quiet, 
lighted  lamps  at  intervals,  policemen  huddled 
in  their  cloaks,  steadily  pursuing  their  beat ;  the 
carriages  of  the  rich  and  great  slowly  driving  to 
stately  mansions,  and  pompous  edifices. 

Onward  she  went,  past  shops,  past  houses,  up 
some  streets  down  others ;  till  at  last  she  ar- 
rived at  that  Gothic  building  in  which  bums  the 
lamp  ever  silently  pleading  Cor  pardon  on  those 
thousands  of  souls  who  are  ever-sinning,  ever- 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  their  sufifering 
Lord. 

Ailah  stopped  at  the  presbytery,  and  mthout  a 
moment's  hesitation  rang  loudly. 

The  night-porter  opened  the  door. 

"  Ast'e  a  priest  ?  Mother's  deein',"  she  said 
hurriedly. 

He  looked  suspiciously  at  her  feet,  bespattered 
with  mud ;  her  unkempt  hair,  her  wild  and  eager 

eyes. 

"  Peggy  Stillingfleet.  Doa'nt  'ee  noa  Peggy?  " 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  haste  and  her 
sorrow,  Ailah  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement  to 
find  one  so  benighted  as  not  to  have  heard  "  of 
Peggy  StiUingSeet,  the  celebrated  tragic 
actress,  the  best  dancer,  the  best  singer  of  the 
Company  of  Ford,  O'Reilly,  Macoamara  and 
Company ;  attached  to  Uie  weU-known  Theatre  of 
Freedom,"  in  the  populous,  if  not  aristocratic 
neighbourhood  of  Ragdom  Dirt  and  Crime. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Ailah  that  the  fame,  or  at 
least  name,  of  her  mother  was  familiar  to  the 
man  she  addressed. 

*'  I  know,"  he  said  slowly,  *'  she  was  a  nice 
girl  before  she  left  her  religion  and  married  a 
drunkard.  Poor  thing  1  And  so,  she  is  dying,  is 
she?" 

"  Iss,  do  'ee  be  quick,"  urged  Ailah,  "  oo*s  ad 
a  fall  in  theayter,  and  broken  'er  boanes." 

"  If  she  'ad  kept  to  her  religion,  married  a 
Catholic,  and  not  taken  to  such  a  lawless  liCet 
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maybe  she'd  'ave  been  'ale  and  'earty  now,*' 
moralised  the  old  maa. 

"Mootfaercud  na  be  better,"  exdanned  Ailah 
aagxUy,  "  'oo's  aliers  sweet  and  good.  Git  ot  a 
priest,  or  oi'll  bring;  ua  moisd',"  and«fa£  Talked 
boldly  into  the  passage. 

*' Gently,  gently,"  said  the  <^d  man,  "young 
blood's  just  the  same  all  the  world  over;  must 
'ave  it's  own  wxy  and  carry  all  before  it. 
Which  iaAer  am  I  to  disturb  ?  " 

"  01  doaot  keer,'  she  replied  impatiently,  "  'ee 
as  weel  be  ready  foorst." 

The  porter  took  her  into  a  room  which  con> 
taaied  no  furniture  except  a  table  aod  somo 
chairs.  A  nice  fire  bucaed  la  the  grate ;  but 
Ailah  remuned  staading  on  the  mat,  too 
feverish  and  eager  to  think  of  aught  but  her 
errand. 

She  was  not  kept  waiting  long. 

An  old  priest  with  a  benevolent  face  and 
snow-white  hair  soon  appeared. 

"  What  is  it  I  can  do  for  you  my  dnld  ?  "  he 
asfced  in  a  kind  voice. 

"  Coom  wi  oi  to  moother,  'oo's  deein  ;  at  least 
if  thou  be' est  un  as  con  fu^ie  sins." 

She  hioked  at  hhn  AotMinglj ;  her  idea  of  a 
jttdge  was  of  someone  stem  and  despotic. 

"What's  her  name." 

*'  Peggy  StilKngfleet." 

Allah  was  prepared  this  time  ;  so  was  not  disap- 

dated  that  no  sudden  ray   of  recognition 
^  ited  up  his  face. 

"He  took  oat  a  book  which  contaioad  thenaotes 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  after  seme  troable 
discovered  the  one  he  sou^t. 

"  Where  do  you  live,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Hunchback  AUev,  down  Cripplegate  Street." 

He  Ao(^  his  head,  that  was  not  the  diractioii 
given. 

"Mebbe,"  suggested  Ailah,  "thou  'asl  t'e 
oold  pleaice,  Pimpernel  Court,  dose  by  the 
*Red  Rag?'" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  shattine:  the  book,  *'  that's  it. 
I  will  come.  Have  you  ever  attended  oat  sdiool, 
I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Doa'nt  noa,  oi  went  wen  littcl  soom«4ieer, 
and  Hiey  leerat  moi  to  read,  write  an'  doa  aooms ; 
then  tbeay  began  to  teach  loog-soondingneanes, 
which  WOT  mor  than  oi  baigained  tor ;  soa  -  oi 
left  an'  went  to  factory." 

"And  what  is  your  name— Peggy  too  ?  " 

"Ailah:  oi  con  q>ell  tba'at,''  she  added 
triumphantly. 

it  was  more  than  he  conld. 

"  I  know  no  saint  of  that  name,*'  ho  he|r<tn 
coastdering. 

"Seantl  What's  a  seaot  ?  'Twor  the  neame 
of  a  &une  lead^  'oo  stiangkd  'er  ooobaad, 
moordeied  'er  childess  an'  wor  poisoned  by  an 
ooldhiver.   Moolher  often  acs  the  peart." 

"  Don't  you  ever  go  to  hear  Mass  on 
Sundays  ? "  then  seeing  her  look  of  ssiprise 
he  repeated.  "  Sunday,  the  Lord's  day  you 
Icnow.'^' 

"  Lord's  day, ' '  echoing  his  words,  "  ay  it's  the 
Lord's  deay  an  leadies  too ;  a  day  noUwt  for 
foine  fblk  'oo  'av  foine  clo's,  an  louce  to  go  to 
clwcchto  show 'em.  Wi  'oo's  it's  a  deay  wen 
the  men  a'  drink,  am'  the  women  a'  qaarm." 


"  Poor  chHd,  so  you  have  netrer  beca  to 
church." 

"Iss,  oonce  oi  went  in,  an'  saw  candles  an' 
lights,  an  foine  priests  dres  up  in  loiae  clo's;  oi 
thowt  as  'ow  it  wud  be  mooch  better  if  tbeay 
saved  theer  ile  an  tallow  to  gi*«  to  we  cleaaed 
folk." 

He  looked  at  her  compassionately. 

"Stay  here  and  warm  yourself,  my  child; 
while  I  go  and  get  the  Holy  Oils." 

"  Bee'st  tha'at  as  to  cure  'er  ?  Oi'U  cany  tbe 
con." 

"  Can  ?  "  e(^M»ed  the  good  priest  in  mild  sur- 
prise. 

"  lie  con  ;  oi'm  not  afoerd  o*  weight." 

When  he  returned,  her  fears  and  aaxi^es, 
until  now  partly  forgotten  in  the  novelty  of  her 
position,  came  back  in  double  force  ;  she  hunied 
him  out  of  the  house  with  little  ceremony,  aod 
began  to  race  homewards  at  her  topmost  speed- 
He  soon  was  left  far  behind.  She  polled  ep  and 
waited  for  him. 

"Can't  'ee  goa  noa  qalcker  than  tha'M?" 
she  said  half  pityingly. 

She  put  her  nngers  to  her  ooouth  and  whistled 
long  and  shrilly.  Presently  a  cab  came  in 
s^t;  this  she  summoned,  and  helping  the  be- 
wudered  priest  into  it,  gave  the  direction  to  the 
driver  and  shut  the  door. 

"Tell  moother  oi'm  gon  for  faythur,"  she 
said  putting  her  head  in  at  the  window;  then 
she  gave  the  signal  for  the  cabman,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness  and  the  rain. 

Back  again  she  wended  her  way  into  the  lov 
resorts  of  pickpockets,  thieves,  and  the  other  ac- 
complished ruraans,  of  which  proud  Britaia  (an 
boast,  des^te  her  vaunted  laws,  and  judges,  and 
juries. 

Here,  in  the  dark  and  the  dirt,  the  place  was 
more  crowded ;  but  Ailah,  heeding  nothingp 
pushed  on  gallantly,  elbowing  her  way  past 
drunken  men,  drunken  women,  and  chiltmntoo, 
htdf  drunk.  She  knew  the  haunts  to  which  ber 
father  most  frequently  resorted,  and  arrimss  ^ 
one  of  his  fiavourite  taverns,  die  sto{^>ed  and 
bravely  entered. 

The  room  was  small  and  badly-lighted ;  tbeic 
were  a  number  of  men  io  it,  dnoking,  smoking 
and  singing  songs.  The  fumes  of  beer,  ti^MCCo 
and  <AA  clothes  rendered  the  atmospheie  cIkA- 
ing.  Ailah  stood  in  the  doorway  to  get  accas- 
tomed  to  the  light  and  air,  or  rather  the  want  of 
both. 

One  man,  evidently  a  sailor,  had  propped  biia- 
self  against  the  wall,  and  was  endeavounng. 
thickened  utterance  to  make  a  speech  ;  each  at- 
temptwasgreetedwithraptUTonsapplause.  b"^ 

frcwp  was  a  youth  hiccupping  through  a  9MS> 
is  oonpanions  joining  in  the  chorus.  Ani^ 
the  shouting  and .  the  singing,  the  jiogliDg  « 
glasses  and  bmsterous  roars  of  tipsy  mirth,  lay* 
man  half  under  the  table,  in  a  drunken  sle^: 
Ailah  quickly  recognised  her  &ther. 

She  walked  up  to  hon,  and  stoopiBg.  ao» 
him—not  gently. 
■ '  Faythur, ' '  she  called  loudly.  He  did  not  bctf- 
The  men  paused  to  listen. 
"  Faythur,"  she  shouted,  giving  him 
vigorous  pull. 
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He  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on 
her  with^  vacant  stare. 

*'Moother's  deein',"  she  almost  screamed  at 
fiim,  "  Ws  'ad  a  fe',  'oo  wants  thee  noo." 

He  thrust  her  roughly  from  him  ;  made  an  ef- 
fon  to  rise,  then  sank  back  with  a  savage 
growl. 

She  stood  over  him  eyeing  him  disdain- 
fcOy. 

"his  for  things  loike  thou,"  she  said  with  a 
cbokein  her  voice,  "  thaat  we  women  gie  oop 
oarc  duty  an'  oore  God.  Thy  las'  woord  wor  a 
coorseto  er;  yet  thou  lets  er  dee  aloane,  an' 
loies  theere  loike  a  'elples'  broote." 

Murmots  rose  on  all  sides ;  some  cried  shame 
on  the  man  ;  some  offered  to  use  stronger  means 
to  rouse  him  ;  some  rapped  druokenly  on  the 
table  and  called  on  Ailah  for  a  song.  The 
sailor  stumbled  towards  the  door  to  prevent  her 
departure. 

Ailah  paid  little  heed  to  their  remarks  or 
ofkn  of  help.  She  walked  straight  to  the  door ; 
reached  it  before  the  sailor,  and  when  he  put 
out  his^  arm  to  detain  her,  she  pushed  past 
him  and  dashed  out  into  the  darkness  and  rain, 
to  the  house  where  Peggy  lay. 

"  Ar*  t'e  cured  ?  "  was  her  anxious  enquiry  on 
entering  the  nx>m. 

There  was  a  look  of  peace  on  the  msted 
features  of  the  dying  woman  ;  her^es4)rightened 
when  Allah  approached. 

"  Oi'm  goin',  Ailah,"  she  said  feebly,  "  oi've 
bin  weak  an*  sinfu',  boot  God  is  good;  oi've 
made  moi  peace  wi  God.  Oi  wis',  child,  oi'd 
looked  after  thou  a  bit  mor' ;  oi  con  nobbut  pra.y 
for  thee  noo.  Look  arter  the  childer'  an*  be  good 
to  faythur." 

"  Doan't  'ee  moother,"  said  the  girl,  des- 
perately, refusing  to  believe  tibat  deAth  was  so 
aear,  "  thou  art  dia'at  low  an'  spixities',  thou 
doan't  see  things  Ioivcly*like." 

"Doan't  'ee  goa  wi'  Jessie  Moore,"  continned 
the  poor  woman  anxiously,  "  'oo'll  teach  thou 
noa  good ;  an'  'ave  nowt  to  do  wi'  acting  Ailah  ; 
it's  a  ba'ad  locfie." 

"  'Oo  wor  allers  good  to  oi,"  P^gy  went  on, 
speaking  to  the  pnest,  "a  bit  woild  an'  wilfu', 
boot  a  good  'eart.  T^m  'er  wot  thou  'ast 
leemtoi,  faythur." 

These  sentences  were  uttered  between  gasps 
ot pains;  she  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  when 
th^  were  finished  lay  back  with  closed  eyes. 
The  priest  bent  over  her  and  began  to  say  words 
of  comfort  and  of  hope.  Ailah  stood,  sad  and 
ulent ;  even  herfierce  passions  were  stilled  by  the 
holy  calm  tones  of  the  minister  of  God,  and  the 
shades  of  death  which  .were  rapidfy  stealing  over 
the  face  of  the  poor  sufEerer. 

I^ncashire  people  are  not  demonstrative  if 
they  have  no  Irish  blood  in  them  ;  and  Allah 
might  even  have  been  accused  of  indif^ence,  as 
she  remained  tearless  and  speechless,  while  the 
priest  gave  the  last  blessing,  while  the  last  sigh 
came  and  went ;  while  the  poor  soul  left  its  filth 
and  rags,  and  winged  its  flight  to  celestial 
realms ;  there  to  be  judged  by  C5oe  who  reckons 
not  rank  nor  wealth,  and  Who  is  ever  ready  to 
«c«ve  a  penitent  sinner. 

(7b  de  conhnued.) 
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EWSPAPER  advertisements  have  always 
I  appeared  to  me  to  constitute  a  verv  in- 
teresting part  of  their  contents.  If  one 
'  would  study  human  nature  under  cir- 
cumstances most  favourable  from  accurate  judg- 
ment, go,  by  all  means,  to  the  advertisement 
columns.  Here  you  will  find  it  exhibited  under 
all  its  varied  phases.  Our  most  profound 
philosophers  are  nowhere  as  instructors,  as  to 
the  opinions,  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  compared  with  advertisements.  The 
former  describe  human  nature  speculatively,  in 
the  advertisements  you  see  it  practically 
exemplified.  My  daily  paper  arrives;  I  take  it 
up,  I  glance  through  it  carelessly.  There  is  as 
it  were  "  nothing  in  the  paper."  I  come  to  the 
advertisements  and  what  do  I  find  ?  Were  I  to 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  those  advertisements  I 
fear  the  editor  would  not  allow  me  space, 
so  I  shall  only  glance  at  a  select  few.  My 
eyes  first  rest  on  a  column  in  which  I  find  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  governesses  all  wantingsitua- 
tions.  A  governess  1  In  most  cases  the  term  Is 
but  another  name  for  slavery  and  indignity  com- 
bined. I  can  easily  perceive,  from  the  tone 
which  pervades  their  advertisements,  that  these 
very  often  are  young  creatures ;  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  daughters  of  men  who  have  moved 
in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life,  but  have  either 
been  reduced  in  circumstances,  or  been  removed 
by  death,  and  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  sup- 
port themselves.  I  can  easily  perceive  that  they 
are  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and 
that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  compels  them  to 
appear  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  every  rule;  and 
among  the  advertisements  to  which  I  refer,  I  ob- 
serve one  young  miss  who  has  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  her  own  qualifications — ten  times  as 

freat,  I  will  answer  for  it,  as  the  mother  of  the 
aughters  whom  she  may  be  employed  to  teach, 
will  have  when  she  has  had  two  or  three  months' 
trial  of  her.  She  is,  taking  her  own  word  for  it, 
perfectly  mistress  of  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  all  modern  languages— which  she  speaks 
with  the  purity  of  the  natives.  Her  musical 
talents  are  not  to  be  surpassed ;  and  in  drawing 
she  is  perfectly  unrivalled.  To  crown  all,  she  is 
of  a  most  amiable  disposition.  Conceit,  the 
ruling  passion,  is  as  strong  in  the  dozen  lines  her 
advertisement  occupies,  as  it  were  possible  it 
could  be  made  appear  in  that  limited  space.  In 
the  immediate  vicmiQr  of  this  advertisement  I  find 
another,  intimating  that  "  A  French  governess  is 
wanted.  No  English  lady  need  apply."  Here 
is  stupidity.  What  English  lady  would  think  of 
applying  when  a  French  one  was  wanted. 
Farther  down  the  column  I  observe  that  a  gar- 
dener and  his  wife  are  wanted.  The  latter  must 
not  be  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  there 
must  be  no  "encumbrance."  Encumbrance,  it 
may  be  right  to  mention,  here  means  children; 
thus  here  we  find  prudence  and  economy  com- 
bined. What  comes  next?  Mr.  Jones  has  re- 
moved from  Duke  Street  to  Orchard  Street. 
Behold  the  aristocratic  disposition,  a  stem  proof 
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that  Mr.  Tones  is  a  man  possesi-ed  of  a  proud 
and  haugn^  mind.  He  is  a  surgeoc,  but  he  is 
ashamed  ol'^his  profession  ;  and  yet  he  is  so  poor 
that  he  must  inform  his  patients  of  the  place  to 
which  he  has  removed,  lest  they  should  not  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  and  he  be  consequently 
deprived  of  the  pnvilegeof  bleedingthem.  I  use 
the  vord  in  a  double  sense.  His  pride  will  not 
atlow  him  to  convey  the  intimatioa  in  the  courte- 
ous terms  becoming  his  dependent  condition.  It 
would  be  a  sad  shock  to  hid  imaginary  dignity 
to  use  the  words  "  begs  leave  respectfully  to  an- 
nounce," etc.  *'  M.  C.  wantsa  place  as  a  house- 
maid, where  a  footman  is  kept !  "  The  plain 
EngUsh  may  be,  is,  that  Mary  wants  ahusband,  not 
a  pUice.  However,  she  will  accept  the  latter,  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  former ;  but  she  will  take  care 
that  no  situation  "suit  "  her  where  the  footman 
is  married.  Immediately  below  the  notification 
of  the  housemaid,  is  another  to  the  effect,  "  that 
a  respectable  young  woman,  aged  thirty,  wants 
a  situation  as  cook ! "  Here  we  have  the 
proverbial  reluctance  of  a  single  female  to 
acknowledge  her  real  age  after  she  has  passed 
her  twenty-fifth  year,  Mary  is  forty  years  of  age, 
though  she  sets  herself  down  as  only  thirty.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  if  I  knew  any  one  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  her  for  the  last  ten 
years,  that  person  would  say  if  appealed  to  on 
the  subject,  as  a  famous  novelist  did  in  the  case  of 
the  French  Udy,  under  similar  circumstances— 
that  he  could  not  deny  that  she  was  thirty,  having 
constantly  heard  her  say  so  for  the  last  ten  years. 
As  she  mentions  no  other  good  quality  but  that 
of  sobriety,  it  strikes  one  she  is  a  frequenter  of 
fifin  palaces  and  probably  a  confirmed  tippler. 
We  do  not  say  this  as  a  fact— merely  what  may 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  Mary's  announce- 
ment. 

Another  advertises — a  capital  set  of  chambers 
to  let  in  FumivaVs Inn  ;  "for  particulars  apply 
at  the  porter's  lodge!"  It  is  manifest  as  the 
noon-day  sun.  that  the  advertiser  is  a  parsimoni- 
ous  man.  He  will  not  even  give  the  *'  parti- 
culars in  general,"  because  it  would  put  bim  to 
two  or  three  shillings  more  expense.  However, 
let  bim  take  bis  own  way  of  it.  He  will  find  in 
the  end,  that  he  is  one  of  the  penny- wise-pound- 
foolish  gentty.  Had  he  stated  something  regard- 
ing his  set  of  chamber,  the  chances  were  some 
one  might  have  inquired  after  tliera ;  but  who 
will  trouble  themselves  to  go  and  interrogate  the 
porter  on  the  subject  ?  "  "  Lettemin  Bros,  have 
just  published  a  guide  to  persons  commencing 
housekeeping ;  to  be  had  gratis,  at  their  Com- 
plete Furnishing  House.  Finsboro'  Square." 
Here  the  ingenious  and  the  cunning  are  blended 
in  equal  proportions.  '*  The  Guide "  means 
nothing  more  than  a  recommendatory  list  of  the 
advertisers'  own  articles.  Not  only  does  "  The 
Guide "  recommend  no  article  which  they  have 
not  for  sale,  but  you  may  stake  your  existence  on 
it,  that  it  strongly  recommends  as  indispensable 
to  a  properly  furnished  house,  every  article  which 
they  have  to  dispose  of.  See,  agam,  in  the  very 
next  advertisement,  or  "ad."  as  the  printers 
call  them,  the  pompous  and  inflated  address  of 
Doctor  Squills.  He  cares  not  for  pecuniary 
reward— not  he ;  he  is  actuated  by  the  noblest 


and  roost  disinterested  motives  in  announdnj^to 
you  that  he  has  for  forty,  or  some  other  voy 
lengthened  term  of  years,  bran  the  means  of  an- 
nually restoring  to  life  and  happiness  so  manr 
thousand  human  beings,  when  on  the  vot  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  when  given  up  by  all  othet 
physicians.  It  is  from  sheer  humanily  that  be 
forces,  if  he  can,  his  medicine  down  yourthroat, 
provided  you  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  swallow 
It  on  your  own  accord.  And  there  is  no  disease 
which  -  he  cannot  cure.  He  undertakes  to  do 
every  thing  short  of  restoring  animation  afterthe 
vital  spark  has  fled.  To  throw  youoS  your  guard 
more  completely  as  to  his  real  character,  he  is 
sure  to  denounce  all  other  professors  of  the  heal- 
ing art  as  "  heartless  pretenders."  He  thns 
traffics  in  humanity,  without  injuring  much  the 
most  fragile.  A.  S. 


CHtLDRENS'  MISSION.  . 


I. 

IVERY  where— evety  where — 
Like  the  butterfly  s  silver  wings. 
That  are  seen  by  all  in  the  summer 
air, 

We  meet  with  these  beautifiil  things ! 
And  the  low,  sweet  lisp  of  the  baby-cluld 
By  a  thousand  hills  is  neard. 
And  the  voice  of  the  young  heart's  laugbter, 
wild 

As  the  voice  of  the  singing  bird  ! 

The  cradle  rocks  in  the  peasant's  cot. 
As  it  rocks  in  the  noble's  hall. 
And  the  brightest  gift  in  the  loftiest  lot 
Is  a  gift  that  is  given  to  all ;— - 
For  the  sunny  light  of  childhood's  eyes 
Is  a  boon  like  the  common  air. 
And,  Uke  the  sunshine  of  the  skies. 
It  failleth  every  where  I 

III. 

They  tell  us  this  old  earth  no  more 
By  angels'  feet  is  trod. 
That  they  bring  not  now,  as  they  brought  of 
yore, 

The  oracles  of  God : 

Oh !  each  of  these  young  human  flowers 
God's  own  high  message  bears, 
And  we  are  walking,  sm  our  hours. 
With  angels  unawares. 


IV. 

By  stifling  street  and  breezy  hill 
We  meet  their  spirit  mirth : 
That  such  bright  shapes  should  linger,  till 
They  Uke  the  stains  of  earth ! 
Oh  E  play  not  those  a  blessed  part. 
To  whom  the  boon  is  given 
To  leave  their  errand  with  the  heart, 
And  straight  return  to  heaven  I 

W.  W. 
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'  I  AM  SURX  MT  UFE  WOULD  UAKB  AN  IHTERESTIKO  TOLUUE/  SAID  HISS  OARRICC* 

«nlg  tfee  (Trirffe:  %  fift"  Stars. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DOUBLE  TRBACHBR7.    CRITEL  DECEIT. 

Bsoon  after  dinner  as  politeness  would 
permit,  Marian  left  the  house  of  her 
friend  Mrs.  Jones,  but  not  before  she 
had  been  privileged  to  see  Georgie  strut  from 
side  to  side  of  the  room  in  his  new  cap.  Her 
ejres  were  also  delighted  by  seeing  the  grey  stuff 
631 


laid  again  anj^gadn  in  folds— now  one  way.  now 
another— against  Polly's  dainty  figure.  For  in 
order  to  spend  a  delirions  half-bour»  and  give 
Miss  Mayflower  a  treat,  Mrs.  Jones  bad  ordered 
the  things  to  be  sent  home  immediately. 

Marian  walked  up  the  town  slowly;  pleased 
with  the  mild,  subdued  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  the  parsonage.  The  day 
D  everdawned  that  she  was  not  there,  unless  sickness 
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rendered  it  impossible.  It  was  a  second  home 
to  her — a  haven  of  rest  in  trouble — a  place  of 
refreshment  and  delight  in  success  and  joy.  Its 
mistress  could  weep  with  her  if  in  sorrow*  or 
rejoice  with  her  if  glad.  Marian's  restlessness 
had  maried  her  out.  She  wished  to  reach  the 
parsonage  by  the  nearest  route.  She  therefore 
mounted  the  small  hill  that  led  into  the  woods  of 
Treverton,  and  walked  slowly  onward  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  whose  leaves  were  edged 
with  brown  and  gold. 

Ma'ian  was  walking  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ifround,  meditating  solemnly.  Suddenly 
glancmg  up  she  saw  Mrs.  Treverton  at  a  short 
distance.  The  young  authoress  did  not  like  the 
mistress  of  Treverton  Hall ;  so  she  bent  her  eyes 
upon  the  gpround,  intending  to  pass  on  without 
speaking.  Mrs.  Treverton  was  a  wholly  un< 
educated  and  uncultivated  individual.  But  the 
want  of  any  mental  gifts  and  grace  of  manners, 
would  have  been  easily  excused,  had  the  mistress 
of  Treverton  Hall  been  truly  kind  and  amiable. 
But  this  she  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
as  whimsical  as  a  spoilt  child,  and  as  unreason- 
able. Her  miod  was  as  changeable  as  the  climate 
of  Classicburgh,  and  that  was  rarely  two  hours  at 
the  same  temperature.  If  Mrs.  Treverton  did  a 
kindness,  however  slight,  she  blazoned  it  forth  to 
all  the  world.  If  by  performing  a  kind  act,  or 
conferring  a  favour,  she  warmed  herself  into 
your  confidence,  she  published  the  favour  by  the 
name  of  the  cold  word— charity,  and  betrayed 

Sur  confidence  to  whoever  would  listen, 
arian's  sensitive  nature  shrank  from  contact 
with  such  a  woman.  Mrs.  Treverton,  on  the 
other  hand,  hated  Marian  for  her  pride,  but  ad* 
mired  her  for  her  many  good  qualities  and  rare 
gifts.  "  If  Miss  Mayflower  would  only  lay  aside 
that  horrid  pride,"  she  would  say  to  St.  Vincent, 
the  artist,  ' '  her  fortune  might  be  made ;  the  way 
would  be  clear  for  her— "Mrs.  Treverton  did  not 
think  that  people  who  were  poor  had  art^  right  to 
be  proud.  Like  all  truly  mean  and  ser^le Spirits 
she  liked  only  to  favour  those  who  wo'uldlww  to 
thie  dust  before  her,  and  be  for  evCT  expressing 
their  gratitude.  The  latter  proceeding  is  ever 
shunned  by  those  who  have  true  self-respect,  and 
is  offensive  to  the  really  generous  patron  of 
talent,  who  is  prouder  to  recognize  these  gifts  of 
mind  than  the  talented  are  to  be  reio^ilzbd. 

But  this  afternoon  Mrs.  Treverton  was  in  one 
of  her  rarely  amiable  ^oods.    She  saw  Marian 
coming  along,  and  placed  herself  directly  in  her' 
path.   When  the>  met,  she  was  the  first  to 
sp^ak. 

'*  Miss  Mayflower,"  she  said,  "  why  is  it'that 
you  do  not  visit  oftener  at  Treverton  Halt  ?  I  am 
sure  you  are  welcome  to  make  it  your  home  if  you 
only  will.*' 

''Thank  you,"  said  Marian,  "but,"  she  added, 
Wtth'qulet  di^fty;  "  I  b«lievie  I  tall  ftt  Ti'eveMOn 
Ball  quite  as  -««6d  as  I  lam  iafltiBd->Bt  leftAt, 
tpMlyitowknA." 

"Nonsrasct  dcarl"  aUd  Mrs.  Trevert«D.<id 
much  surprise.  "  I  tell  St.  'Secant  almost  «very 
evening  to  bring  you  with  him.  Have  ydUfieea 
his  new  picture  ?  " 

Aftd  Mariftn  wa$  feiy  thai  she  ip&t  ihe 
queMioa  vlithovt  paunag,  as  it  «lv6d«n|ypaiaf«l 


revealing,  or  awkward  concealingot  St. Vincent's 

■  deceit. 

"No,"  Marian  answered,  quickly;  "St.ViD* 
cent  has  not  eran  mentioned  his  new  (nctnicto 
me  ;  indeed,  the  artist  and  I  have  not  had  nodi 
to  say  together  Ibfteme  time  past.  That  cold- 
ness or  indifference  which  so  often  springs  op 
between  old  or  long-established  friends,  has 
somehow  kept  us  apart  of  late  ;  we  shall  doubt- 
less get  as  confidential  as  «>«r  soon.  TeD  me 
what  he  is  painting  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  portrtrtt  of  my  ^tew.  Miss  Gartick.lie 
is  quite  enraptoifed  over  ft.  EMd  you  not  int« 
them  !    They  went  for  a  *a1k  *h  rtife  wood." 

"No,"  answered  Martah, fe«lhiffsnffiwwtlut 
St.  Vincent  was  playing  it  ftilW'f>at<t>~Bnd  thinking 
of  what  the  lieutenarit  had  Safd.  "  My  poor 
Nelly,"  she  inwardly  ejanlitfed,  "ay  dear, 
trusting,  and  trustful  littte  <riei^.^ 

Then  fbr  a  minute,  Movfata  seCfMed  qahe  lost 
to  all  about  her.  She  waf*  quickly  awaxened  t» 
herself  by  feeling  Mrs.  TrevefWn's  sharp  eye 
upon  her,  and  bearing  the  hatth  sound  of  bff 
voice,  which  always  rang  out  tmpleasantly,  no 
matter  though  she  might  be  saying  the  kiiidest 
thing  possible. 

"Come  back  with  me  to  the  hall.  Miss  May- 
flower, and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  see  St.  Vio* 
cent's  picture." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Marian,  "I  shall  comf  ' 
some  other  time." 

*'  Now  don't  be  so  unami&ble.  Are  you  «■ 
gaged  7" 

"  No ;  but  really  I  am  in  a  poor  state  cf 
spirits.   You  wduM  6M  no  pleasure  in  my  cod-  ; 
pany."  i 

"You  cert:^*fy  cannot  be  we!!,"  said  Mis. 
Trevetton,  fixing* her  shaVp  eyes  Hipon  Marian; 
"  your  colour  ts  (doming  -and  ^offtg!  tOb  rapidi; 
But  if  you  aiie  not  going  4#^<vMii«  "^Mf  I  sl>^ 
be  happy  to  tafee-you  e»^y<Jtt  are." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Marian,  wkV'4id  not  fed  | 
Stftffl'g-enough  to  discuss  or  disptffe  any  point 

"  I  have  a  few  friends  at  the  hall,"  explained 
Mrs.  Treverton,  as  they  went  along;  "plaia. 
homely  people.    But  one  of  them  is  a  great  ad-  j 
mirer  of  your  writings.  Miss  Mayflower." 

"  Indeed  !"  was  idttheBOttcetbftCHaritotoak 

of  this  compliment. 

Indeed  sh6  WA^'  fruty  unhappy  at^tfee  pn»p«t 
of  being  introduced  to  any  of  Mrs.  Treverton^ 
Mends.    She  had  hewd  ihat  they  were  none  o>  I 
{he  th6st  refltKitj  or^det^t. 

Mrs.  Treveittin  led  Marian  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  an  early  tea  was  set.   She  w« 
formaHy  inlt-oduced  to  the  lady's  frieods,  whose 
red  countenances,  thick  voices  and  staring  tjes,  \ 
told  plainly  that  they  had  not  been  teetotalllers  ' 
at  luncheon-time. 

The  tea  was  hi&rely  a  'nowfti&t  meal,  and  m  i 
not  iast  many  nriaotea:   Uariaa  lenMuiMd  silent, 
but  was  much  amused  listening  to  the  cooveisa- 
-tdoQ  that  wargoivg  on  around  her. 

"La,  KTissT"  exclaimed  4he  genUeM  wto 

was  an  admirer  of  'Mtss  Mayfl^WfeT'S  Wdap- 
"^tid  does  afl  thart  grand  stwcdtte-«Dt^  yo" 
■htttd  «MtoMalAy  4iel»%t!-All'?  " 

He  .staved  MarignrfalHo  tixt  UeB,  abd  Mali** 
laaghed  goad-aatusedfy.- 
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"Of  course  it  docs,  you  goose/'  explained 
Mrs. Tceraiton ;  "take  some  tea.  Dicky,"  she 
added,  fnitng^  a  little  aahoaed,  as  she  bad  good 
raasootohe;  for  the  troth  was.  Dicky  hadin- 
dnleed  tso  fredy  ia  wine  at  his  luncheon- 
Mis.  Irenmrton  had  given  her  friends  the  free- 
dom of  the  hoose,  and  they  had  availed  them- 
selves of  it— especially  in  r eg  ami  to  the  liquids. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  Mrs.  Trevertoo  led 
Miss  Mayflewer  into  the  room  where  St.  Vincent's 
balf'fiDisIied -picture  stood  upon  the  easel. 

"Itis  like  as  life/'  Marian  exclaimed,  as  the 
lull,  rather  coarse  figure  of  Miss  Garrick  con- 
fronted her. 

Mrs.  TrevertoB  looked  admirtogly  at  the  work. 
'Then  she  sat  down  in  the  shady  Toon»  with  Miss 
Mayflower.  Tbcy  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  picture,  and  a  little  ahout  other  things. 
Then,  pleading  headache,  Marian  took  her  leave. 
Certain  sounds  that  issued  from  the  room  below, 
and  saluted  Marian's  ears  as  they  passed,  let 
Mis.  Treverton  know  that  her  friends  were  be- 
coming uproarious.  She  did  not  press  BCias 
Mayflower  to  remain. 

.Wben  Maiian  reached  the  end  of  the  wood 
opposite  to  the  parsonage,  she  met  St.  Vincent 
and  Miss  Garrick  on  their  retvn  after  a  ramble 
through  the  w«od;  St.  Vincent  coloured  and 
looked  guil^. 

Uiss  Garrick's  bnoad,  full  .oountcoance  gave 
00  indictatioo  ef  dther  pain  in  pleasure. 

"You  have  .been  etumdog  injle  you  walked. 
Miss  Mayflower,"  said  St.  Viaoent,  looking 
nervous.  "  I  always  know -when  you  have  been 
thinking  deeply,  by  the  paleieasof  your  fece." 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking,**  said  Marian,  dtyly, 
u  she  kMked  St,  Viaoeat  steadilgr  in  the  bee. 

She  wished  the  artiat  to  understand .  that  she 
saw  through  him  and  was  di^asted  with  ius  base 
behanear. 

"I  aro sure  ny.life  would  make/ao  interestcag^ 
volume,"  said  Miss  Garrick,  laying  her  head 
00  one  side,  and  clasping  bee  handa  rouad  St. 
^^Dcent*  ■  arm- 

"Nodmbt,"  aaid  Manan*  vkh  aiooding  1^. 
"Our  'faecoiDe  Uved  wiA  bsc  aoat..  She  was 
r  bat  her  auat.waa  rich.  SienieTeBASBBded 
aant.  Sfag.got.up  ereiy  moPMag  and  p«i.on 
her  eiotfaea.  i£e  pat  them  off  again  ese  :she 
went  to  bed  at  wight.  That  certai^y  iwould  be 
very  interesting ;  but,  aafoitiiamftply,  c^uite  above 
the  comprefaensioiLof  orAaary  hunamty." 

And  as  she  spoke,  Manan  swept  past  the 
Kittty  pair  with  an  an^ry  glanee<M  St.  Vincent. 

"How  I  hata  kbal giii," :8aid Jkfiss  Garnck,  as 
tbeynwaed  tbivngh.  ttae  woaO.  "She  looks  at 
ne  as  if  I  were  a  wonn;  Yet- 1  an  birioe  bcr 

SBC." 

.^id  she  anrveyed  her.  laigt,  4uU  Agm  wllh 
delMit. 

"Miss  Mayflower  is  a  fine  charaofeet,"  said 
SL  Vincent,  "  but  a  trifle- too  saroaatki  andmuch 
too  sensirive.  Yetat  heaet  1  bcKeve-Miaa  May- 
flower is  not  so  proud  aaaunyiriiorwalfc.  and  talk 
more  meekly.  With  a.fortme.at  her  command, 
would  be  iat^lic'  * 

As  Marian  emeisad  .from  .tke.iplautatiQii  t4ie 
San  was  setting.  She  glanced  up  the  road  that 
led  awa^  to  tw  fields  and  iriiich  'was  aow  bured 


witii  gold.  A  couple  attracted  her  attention. 
Surely  the  form  o(  the  woman -was  iamiliar  toher. 
She  gazed  more  intently,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hands.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
slight,  gcio^l  figUK.  It  was  Lucy  Noble,  and 
the  man  on  whose  arm  she  leant  so  confidingly, 
so  lovingly,  was  not  Hector  Gray. 

"  Treachery  I  Double  treachery  and  deceit  I  ' ' 
cried  Marian,  "there  is  noithing  else  in  the 
world.  Every  one  is  false.  Ah,  Lucy  Noble,  this 
is  but  the  sewing  lime,  the  reapang  time  will  be 
by-and-bye  I  And  it  will  be  bitter.  Cod,  the 
Father  of  love,  and  truth,  and  purity,  will  nnt  per- 
mit tjTO  true  and  loving  hearts  like  those  of 
Hector  Grajr  and  Nelly  Gryee,  to  be  sligl^d  or 
broken  with  impunity. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  minister's  HOME. 

After  the  heated  and '  disagreeable  atmosphere 
of  Treverton  Hall,  in  which  Marian  had  made  so 
brief  a  stay,  she  felt  the  coot,  green  parlour  of 
the  curate  B  quiet  home  particularly  sweet  and  re- 
bcshiog. 

"I  saw  you  from  the  window,"  said  Nelly 
Gryee,  whoae  gentle  face  looked  more  .than 
usually  sweet  aad  winning  in  the  soft,  paje  twi- 
light, while  her  vooce  sounded  k>w  and  pathetic, 
as  ^e  cose  from  her  ae^t  by  the  window,  and 
saluted  her  frieikl  wilh  a  kise.  "I  tnembtcd  for 
a  minute  lest  you  ^Kmld  sot  come  in.  We  bave 
got  into  such  a  habit  is  to  you.  Marian," 

she  went  on,  "naj  broths,  and  I  have  got  to 
thuk  that  you  are  our  own  especial  property^' ' 

"  I  often  think  how  very  fortunate  I  am.  in 
having  friendb  so  goodafad  true."  said  MiWiaa, 
gratefuUgr. 

"Yea,  that  isall  ven  weU,"  said  Nelly,  "hot 
what  is  to  become  of  us,  if  that  Kagwfif:ent 
creature  dt  wkom  you.  dreajRv^^faould  co(fteiao4 
take  yuu  iram  as.? 

"  He  is  not  lUce^.to  be  us.fkny  huny,,"  sajMl 
Manaa,  smiling:,'  but  suffsring.  "  W^at  am^  I 
to  do?  Whatis  to  become<of4««./'  f  sj^#>ifs 
Mr.  Gryee.  and  yot.  is  aaycafle.r' 

"No»  no,  Marian^  dearj  when  youfi  viBAity 
cornea  yioa  afaotU  nus  no.  oo«.  HerPhajl.heiaU 
the  w«ld.  to  yon.  1  hanre,  keMd  y<m  '<ewii  as 
much  a  thonaaad  litntiWidiiri^  thoae  ^eamwST 
hours  in  the  wintar,  iriMn  we  tailked  tugfftlMH  vi 
the  firelight." 

Marian  was  silent,  she  did  not, bear  (vhat 
Ndly  was  saqrmy,  she  was  thinl^ng  of  .ber 
dream-H)f  (be  ^19  .that  xame  fryia.  a  .foreign 
land  and  brought  a  straReei;,  who  /sesmied  no 
stranger,  bot  a  leag  absent  frieod.  -who  ha4 
been  eagcdy  k)ai^)t:0,aadjk>pked-  for,,  axkd.ait  last 
had  come. 

"Go  npBtairs,.  and  Pat  ^  your  f things. 
Marian,"  saidiiell|r,  feUfii^  h^^m  trhifc  woric 
over  which  she  «as«a8ag|eo7 

She  was  g^ad  to  put  it  aside  lor  a  oioiite,  for 
ber  eyes  weca  achiAg.  NeHy  Gryee  iQi^pid  to 
do  the  fine  berlia  and  sUk,  ana  other  dainty 
work,  in  which  waing  ladies  toiek  plea«ire*  bat 
die  was  the  imoMter'^  sister  aa4  helper,:  atid 
her  small  delicate  fingers  were  worn  hard  prith 
making  clothes  for  the  poor  and  needy.  - 
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Marimn  rose  and  wait  apsUira.  feeling;  sure 
il.ckt  nothing  would  happen  to  vex  her  while  in  the 
parsonage,  and  happy  oecause  of  that  feeling  of 
security. 

As  Marian  came  downstairs,  Mr.  Gryee  en- 
tered. He  had  been  out  wandering  among  his 
sheep— strayed  sheep  many  of  them— and  came 
home,  looking  dusty  and  tired,  with  the  even- 
ing newspaper  io  his  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,"  said 
Mr.  Gryee,  looking  at  Marian's  glowing  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes.  "  Nelly  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  you  were  ill,  as  you  were  not  puttmg 
in  an  a|^)earaDce ;  we  were  f6c  no  good  last 
night  for  want  of  yoa." 

'*  I  was  just  s^ng  to  Nelly,  before  yon  came 
in,"  remarked  Marian,  "  that  I  do  not  deserve 
such  friends;  I  never  think  of  expressing  my 
gratitude,  but  accept  all  your  kindness  and  hos- 
pitali^  as  my  rig^t." 

"So  it  is  your  rirfit,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "we 
proffered  our  frienckhip,  you  never  sought  it. 
I  should  be  veiy  sorry  if  ^'ou  were  to  imagine 
yourself  favoured  or  patronised.  I  have  told  you 
often  enough,  that  should  you  weary  of  that 
little  home  of  yours,  built  into  the  sea,  and  do 
not  care  to  go  to  the  country  to  vour  relatives, 
you  are  welcome  to  a  room  in  the  parsonage, 
there  are  several  standing  empty." 

"  It  is  well  that  everyone  does  not  value  us  ac- 
cording to  our  means/'  said  Marian,  her  eyes 
glistening.  "  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  there 
are  yet  some  real  nncere  people  in  the  world— 
truly  disinterested^  and  kind  hearted." 

"  But,  Marian,"  said  Mr.  Giyee,  with  a  faint 
touch  of  reproof  in  his  voice,  "  more  than  one 
person  of  wealth  has  offered  you  friendship." 

"  Yes,  and  I  accepted  it,  at  least  there  was  a 
beginning  in  that  way,  but  1  claimed  a  right  to 
say  my  soul  was  my  own,  and  you  must  not  do 
that  if  your  rich  patron  sa]rs  it  is  not. " 

"  Oh,  Marian,  all  this  is  the  result  of  your 
own  over-senridveness ;  humanity,  upon  the 
iiribole,  is  really  not  so  bad ;  the  world  is  woridi 
linng  in,  I  assure  you." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  agreed  Marian.  "It  is 
wortii  living  in,  were  it  only  because  God  sent 
us  to  live  in  it ;  but  you  have  seen  for  vourself 
how  my  firiendt^ips  dwindle  away  ere  tney  are 
well  begun.  Somebody  is  sure  to  get  fright- 
ened lest  I  emerged  from  my  obscurity ;  some 
miserable  c:aterpil^  was  sure  to  nip  my  friend- 
ship in  the  bud,  as  these  vicious  mean  things 
do  the  rose-trees  and  hedgerows.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  insignificant  people  can  do  no 
harm,  they  can  do  no  end  of  injury,  and  not  only 
to  those  iriio  an  insignificant.  When  people 
grow  cold  and  turn  away,  I  cannot  persevere  and 
enqoire  into  the  cause  m  it.  I  took  it  Ibr  granted 
that  they  were  weary  of  me,  and  I  retired." 

"  Never  mind,  Marian,"  said  Nelly,  "  yon  will 
be  wealthy  some  day  youraelt" 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  possess  great  wealth.  It 
brings  heavy  duties  with  it,  anawoe  to  the  man 
who  does  not  fulfil  them.  I  do  not  know  a  man 
who  needs  so  much  to  fear  to  meet  God  as  he 
that  stands  and  looks  greedily  upra  his  gold, 
while  kttondng  tiiat  one  of  his  Idlow  men  »  in 
need." 
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"  But  you  desire  that  'bright  day '  to  cone," 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  "  and  come  it  must,  fat  » 
much  hard  and  earnest  toil  cannot  |o 
nothing,  and  fame  brings  fortune,  Uuias. 
And  better  than  all,"  he  added,  chaneii^ 
earnest  tone  to  one  more  light  and  cheoH 
"  that  sublime  creature— that  other  half— tbe 
spirit  love  that  claims  your  heart  while  yet  tt- 
seeu— he  is  sure  to  come  soon." 

"  When  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing  fm 
the  east,  I  look  to  the  clouds,  expecting  to  Me 
him  drop  at  my  feet  all  gold,  and  petmsasd 
diamonds."  I 

"  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  him,"  he  svd,u 
he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  bis  brow,  aod 
laid  aside  his  hat,  while  he  loidced  Aftf  at 
Marian,  and  laughed  that  low  peculiar  lugh 
of  his. 

"Laagh  away,"  said  Marian,  "but  yon  it- 
lieve  in  my  spirit-love,  all  the  same,  but  I 
fear  he  is  yet  raraway.  I  am  sure  that  IshaO  | 
have  a  foretaste  of  that  rare  happiness  with  ' 
which  his  presence  is  to  fill  me  ere  he  adnsUr 
presents  himself.  Now  and  then  I  have  tasted 
that  rare  bliss,  but  only  in  dreams." 

"  Don't  give  Andrew  credit  for  believing  in 
anything  save  shoes  and  breakEuts  for  poor 
children,"  said  Nelly,  mischievously. 

"Ohl  that's  spite,"  said  Andrew,  "just  be-  i 
cause  I  said  I  did  not  think  that  Nelly  oagbt  to 
have  paid  thirty  shillings  for  a  bonnet." 

"  There's  a  brother  for  you."  said  Nelly,  "aai 
1  wouldn't  mind  if  I  diito't  do  half  the  puidi 
work.   Its  too  bad,  is'nt  it,  BCarian." 

"  Rather,"  said  Marian. 

"  Honestly,  now,  Marian,"  said  Mr.  Gtjtt.  , 
"  tell  me,  on  your  consdence,  if  vou  think  tbal 
a  poor  curate's  sister  ong^t  to  nave  a  boaatf 
costing  thirty  shillirgs." 

"  I  tiiink.'^  said  Marian,  "  that  a  sister,  socli 
as  Nelly  Gryee,  ought  to  have  irtiatever  At 
pleases." 

Mr.  Giyee  groaned. 

"Marian,"  began  Nelly,  "I  diaU  never  have 
any  pleasure  in  tut  bonnet— never.  Aodiew  sat 
with  a  paper  and  pencil,  and  counted  bo* 
many  children  might  have  had  shoes,  and  bo« 
many  old  women  mijriit  have  had  packets  of 
tea  out  of  thirty  shillings.  I  shall  nncy  that 
little  bare  feet  are  pattering  over  the  crowo  a 
my  head  each  time  I  wear  it." 

"  How  cruel  I  "  said  Marian,  looking  fiercelf 
at  Mr.  Gryee. 

"Very,'*  said  the  reverend  gentleman  "hot 
tell  me  this,  both  of  you,  how  am  I  to  preacfa 
against  the  horrible  sin  of  vani^  with  that  thing 
nodding  in  my  &ce  ?  " 

Nelly  looked  appealinriy  at  Marian.  She  ma 
closeted  with  her  diffic^hr.  .  , 

"  People  wiU  tell  me  to  look  at  home,"  «w 
Mr.  Gryee.  „ 

"  The  people  of  Classicburgh  mKr/fiod  fouU 
saidManan,  "theysaid  that  I  was  a  v»i"i^ 
travagant  creature,  when  I  wore  a  hat  that  na 
not  cost  me  five  shillings." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Gtyer, 
"you  would  find  a  way  out  of  it,"  then  be  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  , 

As  he  sat  he  frequently  raised  his  eps,  *** 
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looked  earnestly  at  Marian.  She  caught  the 
thou^tful  gaze,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
thinking;  he  smiled  and  was  silent.  Howcouldhe 
tell  her  that  he  was  thinking  how  different  she 
was  from  other  women— how  very  much  supe- 
rior ;  he  could  not  tell  her  that  be  was  thinking 
that  in  spite  of  all  her  talents,  and  grace,  and 
beauty,  she  would  find  fresh  difficulties  at  each 
step  ^e  took  in  the  path  of  life ;  he  could  not 
tell  her  that  be  felt  convinced  that  no  matter 
bow  much  of  exquisite  jqy  she  might  feel  in  the 
future — bow  much  of  rare  happiness  or  bliss,  it 
ironld  assuredly  be  followed  by  more  than  or- 
dinary sorrow  or  disappointment. 

"Were  you  writing  to-day,  Marian ?"  asked 
Mr.  Giyee,  raiang  himself  nvm  hisdream. 

"  Not"  answered  Marian  ;  "  the  spirit  would 
not  move  me.  I  do  not  know  what  has  come 
over  me ;  I  do  not  feel  like  myself  at  all.  I  have 
wandered  about  all  day  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  went  shopping  with  Mrs.  Tones  half  the  day." 

Nelly  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"I  hate  that  bit  of  business,  as  you  know," 
said  Marian,  "  but  then  you  see  Geoigie  had  to 
be  comforted  in  some  way.  It  was  a  horrible 
presumption  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  go  to 
the  city,  and  leave  him  behind,  especially  when 
the  child  cried  to  go  with  him." 

"  Foolish  woman,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "  I  get 
out  of  patience  with  the  trouble  she  makes  for 
herself  when  I  see  how  much  real  sorrow  and 
soffering  others  endure.  I  have  gone  from  door 
to  door,  tenderly  comforting  the  poor  mothers 
whose  sons  have  gone  to  the  war.  Mrs.  Major 
Marsh  is  almost  broken-hearted." 

"Poor  lady,"  said  Marian,  sympathetically, 
"  DO  wonder ;  she,  doubtless,  thinks  that  she 
shall  never  see  her  husband  and  son  again." 

''You  will  miss  the  lieutenant,  Marian,  you 
were  close  friends." 

"Yes  we  never  tired  of  talking  of  our  school 
days,  young  as  we  are.  We  were  almost  the 
Only  two  remaining  of  all  who  were  friends  and 
I^ymates  in  earlier  days.  St.  Vincent  was  at 
KlumI  with  us,  but  somehow  or  other  he  never 
«acUy  fitted  in." 

"  You  shall  sing  •  Ben  Bolt,'  "  said  Nelly  Gryee, 
going  to  the  piano. 

' '  And  I  shall  stir  the  fire,  and  make  it  blaze,' ' 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  shivering  now  that  the  perspira* 
tion,  caused  by  fatigue,  had  cooled  him. 
(lo  be  continued. } 


LO  VF. 


OY !  thy  smiles  are  sweet. 

But  tbe  smiles  of  Love  are  sweeter 
And  Time  I  thy  wings  are  fleet, 
But  the  wings  of  Love  are  fleeter. 

Mirth  !  thy  heart  is  light. 
But  the  heart  of  Love  is  lighter  ; 

And  Wit !  thine  eyes  are  bright, 
But  the  eyes  of  Love  are  brighter. 

Truth  1  thy  voice  is  clear. 
But  the  voice  of  Love  is  clearer ; 

And  Hope  1  thy  dreams  are  dear, 
But  tbe  dreams  of  Love  are  dearer. 


LAWLESSNESS  AND  LAW  IN 
IRELAND. 


HERE  is  now-a-days  an  increadng 
tendencjr  to  write  and  speak  of 
transactions  as  mere  political  of- 
fences which  fill  out  the  full  con- 
ception of  real  crimes.  Of  this  we 
have  endured  some  painful  illustrations  recently, 
when  men  accused  of  something  blacker  than 
mere  political  or  law-made  crimes  have  been 

?rotec  ted  and  defended  as  only  ^litical  offenders, 
his  is,  no  doubt,  painfully  unwise  and  profoundly 
impolitic  for  Society  at  large.  But  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  in  its  present  Irish  aspect  English- 
men will  be  less  than  just  and  fair,  and  ttiere- 
fore,  less  than  judicial,  who  fail  to  recall  parallel 
instances  of  English  public  sympathy  with 
foreign  wrong- doers  almost  within  the  memory  of 
all  of  us ;  for  instance,  as  when  Orsini's  gang  were 
harboured  against  the  just  resentment  of  France^ 
and  Garibaldi,  the  filibuster,  honoured,  served  and< 
subsidised  when  in  traitorous  conspiracy  against 
the  most  ancient  and  legitimate  governments  of 
Southern  Europe  ;  and  when  Mazzmi,  the  avowed 
apostle  of  the  dagger,  was  also  the  acknowledged 
fnend  of  English  ministers  and  statesmen. 
Indeed,  "treason"  at  home  is  "patriotism" 
abroad,  according  to  our  sympathies  and  pre- 
judices ;  and  we  draw  the  line  with  stem  Justice 
only  at  Communists  and  Nihilists  ana  other 
workers  of  diabolical  outrage.  The  true  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  political  offences  and> 
men's  crimes  is  readily  to  be  seen.  Tyranny - 
can  make  victims  but  not  criminals.  Kossuui- 
was  a  rebel  against  Austrian  rule,  he  was  not — 
excepting  in  Austrian  law — a  criminal  on  that  ac- 
count ;  the  Bulgarians  of  the  "  atrocity " 
period,  a  few  years  ago,  were  not  lawless 
because  they  were  banned  by  the  Sultan's  law. 
They  were  simply  that  bad  law's  victims,  the 
Bashi-Bazouksadministering  the  law.  Washing- 
ton was  indubitably  a  traitor  by  English  law, 
but  never  looked  upon  as  an  incendiary  or  a  cut- 
throat;  Daniel  O  Connell,  in  English  public 
opinion,  was  a  criminal.  These  are  all  purely 
political  offenders,  not  actual  criminals,  except 
according  to  law.  With  this  introduction,  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  statement  of 
the  case  as  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  Ireland,  as  given  by  our  contemporary,  "The 
American  Catholic  Quarteriy  Review."  The 
Review  observes  that  the  usual  practice  with  the 
English  public  is  to  attribute  every  crime  occur- 
ring in  Ireland  to  political  causes,  and  from  that 
supposition  to  identify  Irish  politics  with  pure 
and  simple  lawlessness.  How  far  such  a 
character  is  deserved  will  best  be  shown  by  a 
detailed  eramination  of  the  law  itself  now  existia>: 
in  Ireland.  ^ 
That  a  people  is  not  necessarily  lawless 
because  it  resists  unjust  laws  need  scarcely  be 
shown.  The  distinction  between  crimes  and 
legal  offences  is  well  known  to  the  Irish  people, 
though  the  efforts  to  confuse  the  two  on  the  part 
of  the  goverment  are  unceasing.  The  natural 
result  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  hold  aloof 
from  the  admioistration  of  tbe  law;  and  this« 
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aj^aio,  is  regacdad  in  Eogfand  as  a  convinc&e 
proof  of  the  lawless'  iraiure  of  the  Celtic  mind. 
Wnether  it  be  not  rather  a  proof  of  the  injustice 
of  the  laws  themselves  cati  best  be  told  by 
exaiaintng^  their  nature  and  administration.  It 
miistbei«memberedtliat,thoaffh  in  theory  Ireland 
is  an  inte^al  part  of  the  Bcidsh  Empire,  its 
laws  are  different  essentially  from  Uiose  of 
England.  In  England  the  laws  are  suited  to  the 
will  of  the  country ;  in  Ireland  they  are  adapted 
to  the  will  of  a  foreign  country.  That  such 
should  be  the  case  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  imposed  on  Ireland  by  the  Union. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  most  needed 
changes  are  effected  in  Irish  legislation  under 
the  present  system  is  something  astounding. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  granted  in  1829,  but 
it  was  forty-three  years  later  before  the  marriage 
of  Catholics  with  Protestants  ceased  to  be  a 
criminal  act  for  a  priest,  and  unbinding  on  the 
parties  in  law.  The  dietary  in^ich  f:an  legally  be 
given  to  the  poor  in  workhouses  was  fixea  during 
the  famine  years  of  i846'49,  at  a  scale  scarcely 
above  starvation,  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
necesnty.  It  has  remained  unaltered  since, 
though  the  necessities  of  the  time  have  passed 
away  for  over  thirty  yean.  The  level  of  water  to 
be  maintained  in  the  Shannon  was  fixed  over 
fifty  years  ago  at  six  and  a  half  feet  for  sup- 
posed needs  of  navigation.  It  has  been  since  es- 
tablished that  four  feet  is  ample  for  the  only 
class  of  traffic  on  it,  yet  the  old  level  is  continued, 
with  the  result  of  flooding  thousands  of  acres, 
and  hindering  the  drainage  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  island.  The  evil  is  admitted,  but  Parlia- 
ment has  no  time  to  interCere,  and  it  would  be 
illegal  to  attempt  action  without  its  sanction. 
These  are  but  few,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
striking,  instances  of  the  neglect  of  Irish  legisla- 
tion during  the  present  century.  Whenever 
Irish  measures  have  to  contend  nut  with  mere 
indifference,  but  with  hostile  prejudice,  the  case 
is  far  worse.  The  justice  of  providing  university 
education  for  Catholics,  as  it  had  been  provided 
for  Protestants  in  Ireland,  was  admitted  in  theory 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  but  it  was  only  two  years 
ago  that  any  practical  attempt  was  made  to  ad- 
mit the  students  of  Catholic  colleges  to  legal 
equality  with  all  others.  The  absolute  need  of 
reform  in  the  land  laws  was  pointed  out  by  a 
Parliamentary  commission  forty  years  ago,  but  it 
was  not  until  three  millions  of  the  population  had 
been  driven  from  the  country,  and  after  the  most 
terrible  famine  known  In  modern  Europe,  that 
any  attempt,  however  slight,  was  made  to  change 
the  system. 

Fatal  as  such  a  leaden  rule  of  changeless 
neglect  amid  the  rapid  changes  of  modern  life 
would  be  of  necessity  to  any  country,  its  evils  in 
Ireland  are  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  nature  of 
the  system  that  preceded  it.  Where  not  directly 
changed  by  Parliament,  the  present  government 
of  Ireland  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  the  in- 
famocs  penal  code  and  Protestant  ascendancy  of 
the  last  century.  The  avowed  aim  of  that 
system  was  to  debase  intellectually  and  ruin 
materially  the  Irish  Catholics— that  is  .to  say, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  nation.'  In  its 
material  effects  that  system  is  still,  to  an  enor- 


mous extent,  continued.  The  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  cauatry  is  still  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  class.  The  worst  laws  of  tiie 
penal  code  are  liable  to  be  applied  at  their  wil 
in  a  manner  which  would  startle  all  persons 
who  believe  that  soch  enactments  have  long 
passed  into  oblivion.  Thus,  vrittiiii  the  last  ten 
years,  Chief  Justice  Whiteside  laid  down  the  hm 
that  the  wnole  organization  of  the  Catbdk  ' 
Church  in  Ireland  is  still  illegal  under  the  statutes  j 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  even  the  penal  code  it- 
self is  not  the  only  rdic  of  past  raisgovemment  that 
still  sways  the  laws  of  Ireland.  During  the  past 
year  Irish  ladies  were  committed  to  jail  as  fdons 
under  laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lM. 
to  meet  local  labour  troubles  in  England !  Time, 
place,  or  character  is  no  bar  to  the  applicatios 
of  any  law  to  the  Irish  people.  Even  the  legisla- 
tion of  Strafford,  a  legislation  for  which  his  own 
life  was  solemnly  forfeited  by  the  jndgmentofthe 
English  Parliament,  two  hundred  and  foc^  yeus 
ago,  has  been  lately  resuscitated  the  Iri^ 
lawyera,  and  Irish  members  of  Parliament  are 
called  on  to  suffer  imprisonment  by  virtue  of  that 
legislation.  The  "  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,"  continuing,  gives  point  to  this  anomaly 
by  asking  us  to  imagine  the  American  state  of 
Louisiana  governed  by  the  leHres  de  cachet  of 
the  Regent  Orieans,  or  New  York  by  the  Star 
Chamber  decrees  of  Charles  I.,  and  we  will  have 
a  fair  idea  of  what  is  now  the  actual  state  of  the 
law  in  Ireland. 

That  under  a  system  so  chaotic,  and  clodied 
with  powers  claimed  at  any  period  during  the 
past  seven  centuries,  the  authority  of  ^ 
executive  should  be  virtually  despotic  is  inevUable. 
In  Ireland,  however,  the  despotism  of  the  Lofd 
Lieutenant  is  tempered  in  an  entirely  peculiar 
way.  The  government  of  Louis  XV.  in  France 
was  said  to  be  "  despotism  limited  by  epigrams." 
In  Ireland  the  system  is  "despotism  umited  by 
official  boards."  Public  education,  the  relief  « 
the  poor,  the  police  of  the  country,  its  public 
works,  and  its  land  administration  are  alt  con- 
trolled by  boards  of  irresponsible  officials  hcddins 
power  for  life,  and  having  "vested  rights"  to 
their  places,  from  which  even  a  Lord  Lieuteoant 
is  powerless  to  disturb  them.  The  liberty  of 
every  private  citizen  is  at  his  mercy,  but  he  dait 
not  meddle  with  the  vested  rights  of  an  ofEci^ 
to  live  at  the  public  expense,  however  inefficieot 
or  injurious  his  action  may  be  to  the  public  weal. 
The  administration  of  the  law  itself  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Judges,  prosecutors,  | 
and  legal  functionaries  of  every  class,  from  the 
I,ord  Chancellor  to  the  lowest  bailiff,  are  dra»o 
from  a  small  class  of  the  population,  vboee  i 
special  mark  is  hostility  to  the  popular  fedia^ 
of  the  country.  That  the  people  must  be  ahM);s 
in  the  wrong  when  opposed  to  the  government  is 
a  cardinal  principle  in  the  mind  of  Irish  judges. 
The  mere  trial  of  crimes  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  administration  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  their  duty  to  condemn  from 
the  bench,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  all 
popular  movements  of  a  political  kind.  Howftr 
such  a  course  tends  to  promote  respect  for  the 
law,  or  confidence  in  its  administiation,  siiy 
well  be  judged.   Conbiaed  with  the  prine^esoo 
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vAiich  tiie  judges  aie  chosea,  and  the  {^eneral- 
character  oF  the  bar,  it^hw  certaioly  produced 
amoDg  the  great  jpajority  of  the  population  a 
belief  that  the  law  is  fittle  more  than  a  machinery 
of  injustice  used  by  a  foreign  and  hostile  govern- 
ment for  their  oppression.  How  far  this  belief  is 
reasooable  may  best  be  judged  from  an  ftsamina- 
tion  of  the  composition  of  the  Irish  judiciary  and 
the  system  under  which  its  members  are  ap- 
pirinted.  (This  is  written  of  the  rule  not  the 
exceptioo  as  to  the  system  of  appointment.) 

Thiat  the  administrators  of  the  law  as  far  as 
possible  ^ould  be  impartial  between  all  classes, 
and  especially  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  and  that  they  should  be  independent  in 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  are  pnnciples  re- 
cognized in  all  lands.  How  far  they  are  re- 
garded in  the  appointment  of  judges  in  Ireland 
the  facts  themselves  will  best  tell.  Those  func- 
tionaries are  certainly  numerous  enough,  and 
their  pay  is  out  of  all  proportion  large  compared 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Twenty- 
four  judges  of  first  instance  discharge  the  work 
of  the  law  in  England.  In  Ireland  with  one-fourth 
of  the  population  and  a  tenth  of  the  legal  busi- 
ness, twenty-one  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  the  chief 
of  the  judiciary.  His  judicial  work  is  practically 
nothing.  The  ^unds  on  which  he  is  appointed 
are  wholly  political  services  to  one  of  the  parties 
in  England.  He  enters  on  his  office  with  a 
change  in  the  English  ministry,  and  retires  on 
the  downfall  of  his  patrons — with  a  pension  suf- 
ficient to  keep  hiro  out  of  active  life,  and  pos- 
sibly, popular  political  action.  The  late  Sir 
Joseph  Napier,  who  was  made  chancellor  in 
1857,  though  physically  incapable  from  deafness 
of  discharging  judicial  duties,  thus  received  a 
pension  during  twenty-five  years  for  one  year's 
inactivity  in  office.  Violent  partisanship  was  the 
sole  qualification  which  procured  him  his  posi- 
tion and  its  emoluments.  The  maintenance  of 
"Protestant  Ascendency  in  Church  and  State," 
in  spite  of  Emanicipatioo,  was  his  chief  claim  to 
notice,  and  it  may  tie  imagined  how  &vourably 
such  a  doctrine  recommended  his  legal  decisions 
to  the  respect  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  eight  judges  who  administer  equity,  ad- 
miralty and  probate  law,  are  appointed  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  Chancellor,  but  hold  their 
oiBces  permanently  once  appointed.  Their 
salaries  are  large,  promotion  in  all  cases  being 
wholly  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  judges  to  receive  other 
paid  appointments  as  commissioners  of 
various  kinds  outside  their  judical  ones.  The 
average  earnings  of  members  of  the  Irish  Bar 
are  comparatively  small.  Thus  the  numerous 
judgeshiM  are  naturally  the  great  objects  of  pur- 
suit of  the  lawyers  in  Ireland.  The  barristers 
whose  ranks  the  judiciary  is  exclusively 
drawn  are  not  numerous.  We  believe  those  in 
practice  amount  to  about  four  hundred.  The 
Mpenses  of  entering  the  profession  are  heavy, 
the  prospects  of  success  m  it  small  unless  by 
official  favour.  As  a  double  result  the  great 
majority  are  drawn  from  a  small  class  of  the 
[^Hjlatioo,  chiefly  landed  proprietors  and 
oucials.  Thus  by  class  feelings  and  interest  the 
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bar  is  closely  drawn  towards  the  government,  and 
Bt  the  same  time  imbued  with  strong  feelings  of 
hostility  towards  any  popular  movements  calcu- 
lated to  change  the  existing  order  of  aftiirs. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  that  the 
composition  of  the  bar  and  the  disposal  of 
judicial  preferments,  according  to  the  favour 
of  the  ministry,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  the  devotion  of  the  judges  to  the  govern- 
ment as  against  the  people.  A  peculiar 
test,  however,  unknown  elsewhere,  is  usually 
required  for  a  seat  among  the  twelve 
judges  of  common  law  who  form  the  highest 
tritmnal  in  Ireland.  The  rule  for  these  appoint- 
ments is  that  something  more  is  required  than 
ordinary  partisan  attachment  to  English 
party.  The  first  step  to  a  judgeship  is  the  office 
of  public  prosecutor.  The  Attorney-General  and 
the  Solicitor- General  represent  the  executive  in 
all  legal  affairs.  By  the  system  of  government 
in  England  they  are  obliged  to  have  seats  in  Par- 
liament, and  to  defend  the  ministry  against  all 
attacks  on  their  policy.  An  exclusively  one- 
sided advocacy  in  the  courts,  and  an  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  a  particular  minister 
in  parliament,  are  thus  the  legal  duties  of  an 
Irish  Attorney-General.  From  the  discharge  of 
those  functions  he  is  transferred  to  the  judicial 
bench  as  a  n^atter  of  course.  In  Parliament  the 
future  judges  are  required  strictly  to  support  the 
ministry  in  every  change  of  policy  with  much 

freater  subservience  than  is  expected  from  any  or- 
inary  member  of  the  party.  In  fact  for  either 
of  them  to  oppose  the  Prime  Minister  on  any 
serious  point  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
resignation,  and,  of  course,  put  him  out  of  the 
tine  of  promotion  to  the  bench.  Besides  these 
parliamentary  duties,  the  Attorney- General  and 
Solicitor- General  have  to  act  as  prosecutors  in  all 
important  cases,  especially  of  a  political 
nature.  These  are  4:onstant1y  occuring  in  Ire- 
land. The  prosecution  of  O'Connell  in  1844, 
those  of  Smith  O'Brien,  Mitchell,  and  the  other 
Young  Ireland  leaders  in  1848,  1849  and  1850; 
the  Fenian  trials  between  1865  and  1868,  the 
Pamell  affiiiir  in  1880,  and  the  Land  League 
trials  during  the  past  year,  were  all  directed  or 
managed  by  those  functionaries.  As  in  all 
the  public  sentiment  was  on  the  side  of  the 
accused  parties,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
public  prosecutors  acquired  the  reputation  of 
hostility  to  the  national  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  same  reputation  should  attach  to 
them  after  their  elevation  to  the  judicial  bench. 
The  contrast  between  the  feelings  manifested 
towards  the  bench  by  the  official  class  and  the 

f eople  generally  is  one  of  the  strange  features  of 
rish  life. 

The  mode  in  which  legal  patronage  apart  firom 
their  pay  is  vetted  in  the  judges  in  Ireland  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  confidence  rejposed  in  their  in- 
tegrity by  the  government.  The  registrar  of 
each  court  is  appointed  hy  the  judge.  As  aa 
almost  invariable  rule,  he  is  a  near  relative,  a 
son,  or  a  brother,  if  such  exists.  The  imme- 
diate relatives  of  judges  practising  in  either 
courts,  are  usually  favoured  with  much  larger 
employment  than  any  other  member  of  the  bar  of 
like  standing.   For  the  various  commissioner- 
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ships  and  other  posts  ^stribnted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  government,  the  sons  and  biofhers  of 
judges  have  usually  prior  claims.  In  other 
countries  these  things  would  excite  remark,  but 
under  existing  circumstances  in  Ireland  they  are 
regarded  by  the  bar  as  a  matter  of  course  and  a 
wwerftil  means  of  making  the  administration  of 
1  iw  respected. 

Theoriginof  the  office  of  "countyjudge"  isdue  to 
Lord  Ctare  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  Irish  bar  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  union 
with  England,  and  in  1796  it  protested,  by  a 
hundred  and  sizty-two  to  thirty-two  voices, 
against  that  measure.  Lord  Clare  immediately 
established  thirty-two  county  chairmanships,  as 
there  were  not  judgeships  enough  to  provide  for 
all  the  mlnori^.  Sixteen  of  the  new  offices  were 
in  fact  given  among  the  thirty-two,  who  were 
thus  consoled  for  the  popular  itl  feeling  which 
attended  the  sale  of  Insh  Legislative  Indepen- 
dence. The  offices  have  been  since  continued  as 
a  useful  provision  for  partisans  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  services  are  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant.to  qualify  them  for  a  judgeship,  and  who 
would  find  it  hard  to  make  a  livelihood  by 
private  practice.  The  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  judges  is  not  very  strong. 
It  corresponds  indeed  tolerably  closely  with  the 
judgment  expressed  by  Dante  in  his  Inferno  on 
the  class  of  the  condemned  prisoners  there,  who 
were  "  neither  for  God  nor  against  Him,  but  for 
themselves." 

Like  the  higher  judges,  they  are  appointed  ex- 
clusively for  political  partisanship  or  sometimes 
as  a  mere  mark  of  official  favour,  and  they  are 
naturally  strongly  opposed  to  popular  ideas  in 
politics,  social  and  national  life. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  smaller 
mattiirs  than  those  which  engage  the  usual 
county  courts,  is  in  the  har.dsof  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  magistrates,  as  theyare  usually  styled. 

No  pay  is  attached  to  the  office,  as  the  power 
it  confers  causes  it  to  be  sought  rather  eagerly 
by  the  class  of  country  gentlemen  who  have  in- 
/  terests  in  the  local  administration  of  justice. 
The  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  I.ord 
Chancellor  at  discretion,  and  are  liable  to  be  re- 
moved by  him  at  pleasure.  No  legal  knowledge 
is  required  for  appointment  as  a  magistrate.  It 
is  usually  required,  however,  that  he  shall  be 
chosen  from  what  is  officially  regarded  as  the 
upper  class  of  society. 

(Tb  be  conhnued.) 


The  whole  year  is  a  religious  feast,  every  month 
having  its  own  devotion  : 
January  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Family. 
FEBRUARY,  to  the  Sufferings  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 
March,  to  S.  Joseph. 
April,  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
May,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

JUNE,  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
ULY.  to  the  Most  Precious  Blood. 
AUGUST,  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
September,  to  the  Divine  Providence. 
October,  to  the  Holy  Angels. 
November,  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
December,  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR, 

THE  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UT  the  decrees  of  fate  overturned  all 
the  professor's  deep-laid  schemes. 
As  the  train  entered  the  station,  and 
the  learned  man,  with  his  traveUiog- 
bag  in  one  hand  and  his  stick  and 
umbrella  in  his  left,  stiff  from  long  sittiajf, 
stepped,  as  it  stopped,  with  uncertain  fbotiog 
towards  the  platform,  two  strong  Lands  wen 
suddenly  stretched  out  to  him,  which  asristed 
him  to  alight  before  he  had  rime  to  conridn 
n^iether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  help. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  address  Profiessor 
Robertson  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  deep,  soft  voice. 

"  I  am  he,"  replied  the  surprised  scholar, 
mechanically,  while  he  looked  up  doubtfully  ta 
the  tall  figure  of  the  unknown,  but  he  contiaoed 

slowly,  *'  I  have  not  the  honour  " 

"  I  am  the  sculptor.  Wild,"  was  the  reply, 
"  the  friend  of  your  son ;  and  I  have  hastened 
hither  that  I  may  conduct  you  to  our  dear  invalid." 

At  the  same  time  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  bag  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  stepping  for- 
wards, beckoned  to  a  carria^^  which  was  wait- 
ing there. 
"  May  I  beg  you,  sir  ?  " 
The  professor  was  seated  in  the  carriage 
before  be  well  knew  what  bad  happmed- 
This  was  indeed  the  redoubtable  scolptor. 
Wild.  In  fact,  the  did  not  seem  so  very  bad.  A 
noble  well-formed  figure,  and  a  face,  if  not 
regularly  handsome,  with  a  most  winning  and 
intellectual  expression.  It  was  impossible  that 
his  society  could  in  any  way  be  objectionable 
for  the  inexperienced  Paul,  who  was  so  mocli 
his  junior,  though  he  was  indeed  a  mere  sculptor. 

"How  is  my  son  ?"  asked  the  professor wtth a 
deep  sigh. 

"  No  better  as  yet.  The  doctor  hopes  much 
from  your  coming,  dear  wr." 

"  My  poor  boy  1 "  said  the  Dsther,  softly. 

"  Let  us  hope  for  Uie  best,"  said  the  artist, 
consolingly.  "  He  is  so  young,  and  has  a  souad 
constitution." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  be  rij^t.  But 
how  came  you  to  be  waiting  here  for  me,  and 
how  came  you  to  know  me  ?  " 

"  I  had  seen  your  photograph,  and  could  cer- 
tainly reckon  upon  your  leaving  home  imin^ 
diately  on  receivmg  the  telegram  which  I  seat." 

"Were  you  with  him  at  the  first  attack?" 

The  artist  made  an  eloquent  sketch  of  all  that 
had  taken  place,  till  the  moment  when  the  sick 
man  was  placed  comfortaUy  in  the  hospiul, 
where  he  ud  continued  with  very  little  change. 

**  What  will  the  expense  be  ?  "  asked  the  pro- 
fessor, timidly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  stoiy- 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Wild,  a  little  surprised. 
"  time  will  give  you  the  best  answer.  But  here 
we  are  at  me  house  where  I  have  engaged  a 
room  for  you ;  the  hospital  is  just  over  there. 
Will  you  enter  for  a  moment  for  a  little  refresh- 
ment, or  shall  we  go  on  at  once  to  see  Paul?  " 
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"  I  want  no  refreshmeat,  and  will  go  to  ray 
NO,"  said  the  professor,  who  could  not  conceal 
Us  cnotira. 

Sa  OOF  his  olgect,  his  heart  was  now  full  of 
aniietjras  to  what  he  would  find. 

^lld  called  a  little  boy,  who  was  playing 
before  the  house,  and  gave  him  the  travelling- 
bag,  «ith  a  message  to  bis  mother  to  the  effect 
that  Doctor  Robertson  had  arrived,  that  he  re- 
guired  Dotbiag  at  present,  but  would  return  to 
Hippn. 

"  Is  not  this  right  ?  "  he  said,  addresnng  his 
lifeotcompaDion. 

Robertson  only  replied  by  a  bend  of  his  head. 
Hisaonety  almost  deprived  him  of  his  self-com- 
nasd.  Wild  helped  him  from  the  carriage  like 
idiild,aadled  him  carefully  up  the  wide,  airy 
ttiiicase,  tiH,  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  he 
mibaa  to  knock  at  the  last  door,  when  it  was 
iHsdessIr  opened,  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy  came 
at  with  a  cup  half  filled  with  milk  in  her  hand, 
the  artist  stepped  respectfully  aside.  The  sister 
ttnmed  bis  salutation  with  gentle  gravity,  and 
Bretonito  his  question  as  to  the  state  of  the 
nalid,  answered,  with  a  look  of  pity  at  the 
jn^Nsor,  that  the  doctor  was  with  him  and  they 
•d  better  hear  his  report. 
"But,"  asked  Robertson,  with  a  tremulous 
Bce,  "  Kill  not  my  sudden  appearance  perhaps 
iarm  him  ?  " 

He  bad  only  just  tbougfat  of  this  ;  but  the  sister 
koolc  her  head. 

"fie  will  not  know  you,"  she  said,  gravely, 
id  vent  down  the  corridor. 
The  tm  men  entered  the  sick  room,  or  rather 
Kpcofessor,  trembling  in  every  limb,  allowed 
nielf  to  be  led  in  by  his  companion.  It  was  a 
^  and  lofty  apartment,  protected  by  thick 
1^  from  the  summer's  heat;  and  though 
mij,  was  prettily  furnished,  so  that  the  un- 
paKBg  idea  which  Robertson  had  connected 
na  "common  hospital  "  at  once  disappeared. 
Paal  lay  with  closed  eyes,  on  a  comfortable 
rtina  comer  of  the  room,  while  a  Sister  of 
•antyrenewed  the  cooling  application  tohisfore- 
BuL  Anelderlyman,withakiDd,  intelligent coun- 
*Mce,  stood  by  the  bedside,  with  the  wrist  of 
cpatient  between  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
jd  his  watch  in  his  left.  A  deep  and  almost 
|knia  alence  prevailed. 

jUer  what  seemed  a  long  time,  he  placed  the 
ft  man's  hand  on  the  counterpane,  and  returned 
iwatch  to  his  pocket. 

"A  linle  improvement,*'  he  said,  tuniing  to 
I  men,  "very  little,  it  is  true,  but  yet  it 
an  advance.  The  pulse  makes  three  beats 
Bin  the  hour  than  yesterday  evening.  Con- 
ine the  ice,  sister,  and  in  an  hour  a  bath  of  the 

fe  temperature  as  before.    In  a  few  hours  I 
Bee  him  a^ain." 
"And  to  what  cause,"  asked  Robertson  in  a 
tamlous  voice,  "  do  you  attribute  this  illness  of 
Near  son  ?  " 

ne  doctor  made  a  slight  bow  in  acknowledg- 

tBt, 

"  In  order  to  answer  that  question,"  he  said, 
inust  fint  have  spoken  with  the  young  man." 
Wild  CKorted  the  doctor  to  the  door,  and 
oted  frmn  him  with  a  silent  pressure  of  the 


hand.  He  had  made  the  kind-hearted  man  ac- 
quainted with  all  Paul's  circumstances  on  his  first 
visit,  and  had,  in  fact,  represented  his  own 
responsibility  as  greater  that  it  really  was. 

"  Hard  work  does  not  in  itself  do  any  harm  to 
a  healthy  and  strong  person,"  said  the  doctor. 
"If  I  seek  for  a  moral  cause  for  this  illness,  I 
should  rather  attribute  it  to  the  disturbance  of  his 
mind  while  engaged  in  two  (diametrically  opposed 
directions." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  reproach  myself  with. 
I  have  encouraged  and  strengthened  him  in  this 
double  life." 

"  Because  for  one  hour  every  day  you  have 
helped  the  youn^  man  in  the  right  way  ? 
Absurd !  My  turn  is  for  literature,  and  though  I 
love  art,  its  pursuit  would  never  have  been  my 
choice.  But  when  the  love  of  art  so  far  exceeds 
every  other  inclination,  ^nd  there  is  the  posses- 
sion of  such  remarkable  talent  as  you  describe  in 
jrour  fnend,  it  can  lead  to  no  good  if  the  natural 
mctination  is  opposed.  This  young  man,  if  by 
God's  mercy  he  recovers,  would  perhaps  become 
an  eminent  artist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury 
which  his  character  will  suffer  under  the  pressnre 
of  an  enforced  course  of  study." 

"  But  hie  father  " 

"  Must  be  gained  over  to  allow  him  free  choice. 
It  must  be  your  business  gradually  to  effect  this, 
and  if  you  require  my  opinion  yuu  may  always 
depend  od  it." 

Upon  this  advice  Wild,  with  a  lightened 
heart,  began  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
father  of  his  dear  friend.  1  he  artist  was  the 
sole  companion  of  the  learned  man.  He  sat 
often  with  him  by  the  side  of  the  sick  bed,  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  lodging  when  the  house 
was  closed  in  the  evening.  Then  he  opened  to 
his  astonished  hearer  the  rich  treasures  of  the 
recollections  of  his  travels,  and  painted  to  him, 
with  living  energy,  the  wonders  of  Rome,  and 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  south  of  Italy ;  or» 
leading  him  to  Spain,  would  describe  the  battles 
of  the  Carlists  or  the  Moorish  splendour  of  the 
Alhambra,  so  that  the  gJod  professor  more  and 
more  had  his  whole  head  filled  with  strange 
pictures  and  new  thoughts,  and  felt  an  increasing 
regard  for  the  artist  against  whom  his  prejudice 
was  fast  wearing  away. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  little  improvement  in 
Paul's  condition.  He  awoke  occasionally  from  his 
lethargy,  but  his  talk  was  wild  and  incoherent. 
This  continued  for  five  or  six  days.  The  doctor 
hoped  for  a  crisis  on  the  seventh  day,  but  it  did 
not  take  place.  Paul  knew  no  one ;  bis  look 
rested  not  upon  any  one  present,  except  upon  the 
nursing  sister,  whose  presence  seemed  to  have  a 
soothing  effect  upon  his  mind.  On  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  day,  a?  she  was  applying  the  ice,, 
he  suddenly  seized  her  hand. 

"  My  friend.  Wild,  is  right,"  he  said  softly, 
"  the  ancient  sculptures  are  soulless  creations — 
mere  forms ;  they  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  but 
their  smile  is  a  smile  of  stone.  But  in  the  Julia 
— there  it  is.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
down  from  your  height  to  cool  my  poor  head. 
Did  you  think  I  should  not  recognize  you  under 
that  hood?  Oh,  I  have  artist's  eyra  which  see 
sharply." 
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"  You  must  not  talk  so  much,"  said  the  sister, 
"  it  heats  you.    Lie  down  and  try  to  sleep." 

He  obeyed  like  a  child,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

Wild  retnarked  with  a  beating  heart  how  -the 
professor  listened  to  this  talk,  but  the  low  rapid 
wmrds  were  hardly  understood  by  the  old  man. 
The  name,  Julia,  however,  reached  him,  and  he 
puzzled  hisMad  to  find  out  its  connection. 

The  patient  did  not  again  awake.  The  doctor 
continued  to  make  his  visit  every  evening-,  al- 
ways seemed  satisfied,  and  spoke  some  com- 
forting words  about  his  hope  for  a  favourable 
change  in  the  course  ofa  few  days. 

"Always  to-morrow,"  groaned  the  sorrowing 
father. 

The  anxiety  which  oppressed  him,  left  him  no 
rest,  and  he  asked  the  artist  to  go  out  with  him 
earlier  than  was  their  custom.  In  the  evening 
they  went  together  for  a  long  walk. 

"  Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Wild?*  said  the  professor, 
on  the  way,"what  kindof  a  woman  is  the  person  of 
whom  I  heard  my  son  ^eak  in  his  feverish 
dreams?  I  hope  he  has  not  got  entangled  in 
any  love  afEair.    I  can  hardly  express  my  re- 

fiugnance  to  anything  of  this  kind  during  the 
ife  of  a  student,  and  

"  You  need  fear  nothing,  dear  sir,"  interrupted 
Wild,  with  a  smile ;  "  Paul  has  not  exchanged  a 
word  with  any  of  womankind  since  he  has  been 
here,  always  excepted  his  landlady,  who  is  not  a 
very  enticing  person." 
"But  that  Julia — 

"That  Julia  was  a  holy  martyr  who  died  for 
the  faith,  and  of  whom  our  renowned  artist, 
Gabriel  Max,  has  lately  painted  a  picture  which 
pleased  me  so  much  that  I  have  made  a  copy  of 
It  in  marble.  It  is  this  copy  of  which  Paul 
spoke." 

•'A  marble  figure  ? "  asked  the  professor,  with 
an  incredulous  smile  ;  "  and  it  was  about  that 
he  was  raving.  That  is  strange.  Can  I  see  the 
figure?" 

"Certainly,  if  ^*ou  will  honour  my  workshop 
with  a  visit.  It  is  there,  though  not  yet  quite 
finished." 

"Veiy  well;  I  will  come.  It  can  do  me  no 
harm." 

"  Do  you  think  that  anyone  could  get  harm 
there  ?  "  asked  the  artist. 

He  felt  that  the  long  expected  storm  was 
about  to  break  forth,  and  prepared  himself  for  it 
with  a  stock  of  invincible  patience.  . 

"It  would  have  been  better  for  my  son  if  he 
had  never  entered  your  studio,  and  I  must  even 
say,  with  regret,  if  he  had  never  made  your  ac- 
(^uaintance.  He  came  here  with  the  best  resolu- 
tions to  conduct  himself  like  a  reasonable  man  ; 
through  your  influence  he  has  fallen  into  his 
boyish  tastes,  and  who  can  say  how  much  or  how 
little  his  intercourse  with  you  has  to  do  with  his 
illness." 

"On  that  question,"  said  Wild  indifferently, 
"  I  should  advise  you  in  the  first  instance  to  ask 
his  doctor.  If  I  am  to  blame  because,  when  he 
turned  in  confidence  to  me  in  the  painful  struggle 
between  his  own  inward  inclinations  and  your 
strict  commands,  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  re- 
cognizing, as  I  did,  his  great  Ulent.  I  willingly 
take  this  blame  upon  myself.   But  allow  me  to 
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say,  Mr.  Professor,  if  Paul,  as  I  wish  and  hofw 
with  my  whole  heart,  should  recover  ftom  Ois 
illness  he  will  not  the  less  miseraUy  fiil  in  the 
profession  which  you  force  upon  him.  He  is  no 
more  made  to  be  a  scholar  than  jrou  are  to  be  an 
artist.  Genius  can  only  unfold  itself  whf n  free. 
Leave  him  at  liberty  and  I  will  answer  for  it  thai 
you  will  live  to  see  wonderful  things  which  will 
far  surpass  all  the  past  hopes  of  your  paternal 
ambition." 

"No,  no;  you  ridetoo  fast,"  interrupted  the  pro- 
fessor, already  half  persuaded;  "according  to 
you  it  is  I  who  have  caused  my  son's  nervoos 
fever.  We  wiR  wait  and  see  what  to-morrow  will 
bring  forth,  and  then  I  may  give  a  look  at  this 
mysterious  Julia." 

"And  then  I  can  show  you  a  work  began  byyoc 
son  that  will  surprise  you." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  see  it,"  said  the  professor, 
ironically. 

When  the  two  men  returned  to  the  sick  room 
at  the  usual  time  the  next  morning,  they  were 
met  at  the  door  by  the  sister,  *bo.  with  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  motioned  them  tosilence.^ 

"Come  later,"  she  whispered;  "the  night 
has  been  very  restless,  but  he  is  now  in  a  deep 
sleep,  and  there  is  a  slight  perspiration.  The 
doctor  says  he  must  not  be  disturbed."  I 

With  these  words  she  closed  the  door.  The 
father's  knees  trembled,  and  Wild  was  mini 
moved.  | 

"  This  is  the  crisis,"  groaned  Robertson,  "m 
moment  which  decides  between  life  and  deathj 
and  I  may  not  be  with  him  !  I,  his  father,  aa 
driven  from  his  bed." 

"  There  is  a  place,"  interrupted  his  companwij 
"  from  which  no  one  is  ever  driven  away,  modi 
less  a  father  who  prays  for  the  life  of  bis  cbila 
The  chapel  bell  is  ringing  for  Holy  Mass.  Sha 
we  go  in  ?  "  < 

They  entered  the  little  chapel,  where  thesole^ 
stillness  calmed  the  emotions  of  the  troubW 
father.  Hekneeleddown  in  aside  seataadgavera 
course  to  his  tears.  The  Mass  ended,  he  lint«^ 
his  arm  in  that  of  his  companion,  and,  "N* 
take  me  to  your  workshop,"  he  said. 

The  distance  being  considerable,  Wild  calkl 
a  carriage.  1 

"  I  have  prayed  fervently  that  our  gooi  G« 
will  spare  this  dear  life,  and,"— he  sudd« 
stopped  short—"  What  do  you  think  of  vow 
Mr.  Wild?"  I 

Wild  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  the  pleasafl 
which  this  question  gave  him.  J 
I  think,''  he  said,  "  that  under  any  circH 
stances  great  consideration  should  be  gi^J 
before  a  vow,  which  is  a  promise  to  God,  show 
be  made,  which  may  involve  what  might  Un 
become  a  heavy  sacrifice.  When  the  vow  b» 
been  made  it  must  be  kept  under  any  circus 
stances ;  for  God  will  not  suffer  Himself  to  i 
trifled  with." 

"  Who  thinks  of  tnfling !  "  said  the  i»nfe»*| 
and  he  sank  into  silence  till  they  entered  n 
studio,  when  Wild  drew  aside  the  curtain  «tt 
concealed  the  Julia  from  profane  eyes. 

"  This  is  the  lady  about  whom  tout  son  ^ 
in  his  detiriuro  yesterd^,"  he  saia,  with  a  so* 
"  and  it  is  a  fresh  proof^of  his  artistic  peaetnW 
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that  eren  in  his  feverish  dreams  the  slight  like- 
ness of  the  Sister  of  Charity  to  this  saint  did  not 
ejcape  him." 

Robertson  stood  in  silent  admiration  before  the 
siatue ;  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his 

feelm^. 

"No!"  he  cried  at  last,  "I  have  certainly 
never  seen  anything^  like  this.  1  should  not 
have  thought  it  possible  !  It  lives,  it  breathes, 
it  dies,  aud  it  is  only  stone  I  Yes,  if  my  poor 
Paul  could  do  anything  like  this  !  " 

"He  will  do  greater  things,"  replied  the  artist, 
almost  solemnly.  "  Look  here  at  what  be  has 
done  almost  without  teaching-." 

He  then  led  him  to  the  Antinous*  which, 
moulded  in  clay,  stood  to  dry  on  a  table. 

"That  is  his  own  work." 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  cried  the  professor,  aloud. 
"That  is  the  very  bust  of  my  wife's  which  he 
!>roke.   She  was  very  hard  upon  him." 

"  He  intended,"  observed  Wild,  "  to  work  out 
;he  bust  in  marble,  and  to  make  Mrs.  Robertson  a 
present  of  it  as  a  compensation  for  the  broken  one. ' ' 

"  And  may  he  be  able  to  do  this  t "  said  the 
jrofessor,  almost  joyfully. 

"Bat  for  this  he  must  be  the  entire  master  of 
m  whole  time,  dear  sir.  You  cannot  work  in 
marble  and  study  law  at  the  same  time." 

"Ah,  you  do  not  yet  know  of  the  vow  I  have 
nade.  Here,  where  I  have  seen  the  Julia,  and 
bis  bust  of  my  dear  boy,  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
5e  much  easier  to  me  to  keep  than  I  thought.  I 
lave  vowed  that  if  God  will  give  him  back  to  me 
'  *iU  leave  hira  to  follow  his  vocation  as  an 
ifligt  and  " 

"Sanc/a  Julia  ora  fro  nobis,''  cried  Wild, 
ind  grasped  the  hand  of  his  companion 
"ih  such  nervous  energy  that  he  almost  cried 
lot.  "That  saves  his  life,"  he  said,  joyfully, 
'and  relieves  rny  heart  from  a  most  oppressive 
'right.  May  God  bless  you,  you  dear,  good 
nan,  for  this  happy  decision." 

"Children  are  always  pleased  when  their 
awnts  let  them  have  their  own  will ;  but  I  shall 
ave  a  hard  battle  with  my  wife." 

''No doubt  Mrs.  Robertson  will  be  reasonable 
men  she  hears  tbedoctor'a  opinion.  There  occurs 
D  me  now  to  be  no  difficulty,  except  as  to  the 
in  which  we  may  communicate  your  decision 
3  our  patient  without  danger  of  causing  a  relapse 
his  great  joy." 

"Will  his  joy  then  be  ao  great?"  asked  his 
"her,  surprised. 

Wild  made  no  answer;  he  was  forming  his  plans. 
^>Vhen  they  returned  to  the  hospital  they  found 
aul's  condition  greatly  changed.  The  crisis  had 
■assed  over  favourably  ;  the  young  man,  though 
'lij  weak  and  ill,  had  a  clear  mind.  The  doctor 
ad  prepared  him  to  see  his  father ;  he  held  out 
IS  thin  white  handa  to  him  as  he  entered. 

"You,  dear  father,"  be  whispered,  *'  how  glad 
am  you  are  come  !  " 

"My  dear  son,"  said  the  professor,  as  he 
overed  bis  face  with  kisses.  "  All  at  home  send 
neir  best  love  to  you,"  he  added,  after  a  while. 

'Will  you  take  me  back  -vMh  you,  dear 
uher,"  asked  the  patient;  "ray  head  is  so 
fred  that  I  shall  not  Iw  able  to  study  this  term." 
And  you  shall  not.   You  ahaU  ' ' 


"The  professor  has  decided,"  intcrr^ted 
Wild,  who  feared  a  premature  disclosure,  "  that 
you  shall  make  a  tour  for  the  restoration  of  your 
health,  in  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  your  companion  and  guide." 

"  A  tour  !  "  said  Paul,  as  if  inspited  with  new 
life ;  "  perhaps  to  the  Tyrol." 

"  Or  perhaps  a  little  further.  But  first  you 
must  get  nell." 

The  sister  broke  short  the  convarsatioo.  Paul 
slumbered  quietly  with  the  thought  of  the 
promiaed  foumey  in  his  mind,  aud  dreams  of  the 
beauties  of  the  new  countries  he  would  see.  He 
awoke  refreshed.but  when  during  the  following  days 
bis  thoughts  and  talk  ran  continually  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  journey,  in  his  conversation  with 
Wild,  the  great  secret  very  soon  escaped  his  not 
very  diplomatic  father.  Wild  desired  to  under- 
take his  long  wished  for  visit  to  Rome  as  soon 
as  Paul  should  be  strong  enough  to  accompany 
him,  aod  when  there,  the  young  man,  under  the 

fuidance  of  his  old  friend,  would  be  free  to 
evote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  art,  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  his  heart. 

In  deep  silence,  and  with  glistening  eyes,  but 
with  a  smile  of  the  highest  happiness  on  his 
pale  face,  did  Paul  listen  to  these  arrangements. 

"  For  ever?  "  he  then  a^ed,  gently,  and  with 
a  tremulous  voice.  "  No  more  '  pandects,'  no 
more  '  statutes  at  largel ' " 

"  No  more  of  any  of  them,  my  son.  Become 
an  artist,  a  great  artist.  I  give  you  my  paternal 
blessing  with  my  whole  heart." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  sick  man,  as  he  kissed 
vehemently  his  father's  hand,  "  you  open  heaven 
to  me  upon  earth,  my  dear  father !  "  and  he  broke 
into  tears. 

The  sister  approached  anxiously,  but  he 
signified  that  she  need  not  be  unea&y  about  him. 

"Joy  does  not  kill,"  he  said,  "it  cures  and 
strengthens." 

And  such  was  the  case.  The  invalid's  recovery 
was  so  rapid,  that  after  a  few  weeks  the  journey 
could  be  undertaken,  for  which  Wild  had  mean- 
while made  all  the  necessaiy  preparations  with 
the  greatest  forethought  and  care. 

The  Antinous  was  carefully  packed  up,  and 
the  professor,  at  parting,  received  from  his  son  a 
renewal  of  his  promise  to  work  it  in  marble  for 
his  mother. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "1  expected  some 
difficultjr  with  her ;  but  this  promise  will,  perhaps, 
make  things  easier." 

"  Certainly,  dear  father,"  replied  Paul ;  "  give 
my  respects  to  my  mother  and  tell  her  that  the 
Antinous  shall  be  my  first  work." 

The  father  and  son  embraced.  The  driver 
was  impatient  to  be  off.  Paul  tore  himself 
away  and  sprang  into  the  carriage. 

"You  will  take  care  of  hira/'  said  the  pro- 
fessor to  Wild,  as  he  took  both  his  hands. 

"  As  the  apple  of  my  eye,"  replied  the  artist. 

A  last  wave  of  the  band,  and  with  a  shrill 
whistle  the  train  rolled  away. 

"  What  reception  shall  I  meet  with  at  home?" 
sighed  the  professor,  as  he  retorned  to  the  town, 
which  be  lateoded  to  leave  on  the  foHowtng; 
day. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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A  PEEP  AT  THE  FUTURE. 


[S,  ordinarily,  tirfte  has  more  of  sorrow 
than  of  joy  in  store  for  man,  it  is 
siogular  with  what  credulous  avidity 
some  of  us  attempt  to  dive  headlone 
into  futurity ;  the  more  sober,  who  have  reached 
those  mature  years,  when  hope  is  of  the  past,  by 
wasteful  speculations  and  anticipations ;  and  the 
young  and  ardent,  who  are  occasioDally  the  utterly 
credulous  too,  by  giving  a  loose  rein  to  their  fine 
free  fancy ;  and  the  very  foolish,  and  the  wicked 
among  me  latter,  by  consultation  with  certain 
self-dubbed  Great  Prophets  of  the  advertisement 
columns,  who  are  certain  only,  as  to  the  future,  of 
their  own  ultimate  appearance  to  receive  their 
deserts  at  the  hands  of  a  police  magistrate. 
Thus  we  attempt  to  meet  trouble  half-way, 
and  discontent  with  the  evifs  that  we  per- 
force endure  fly  to  ills  that  we  would  know  of  in 
advance  of  their  infliction. 

\^th  an  advertisement  in  a  current  news-sheet 
before  us,  we  must  say  that  admitting  the  "  pro- 
phet's "  capacity  for  the  work  to  be  equal  to  his 
capacity  for  taking  fees,  half-a-crown  is  not  a 
dear  price  to  give  for  "  marriage  and  other  par- 
ticulars." No  doubt,  it  is  made  worth  the  pro- 
phet's while  to  continue  to  pay  for  that  advertise- 
ment out  of  his  profits  though  this  is  the  nineteeth 
century  so  distmguished  for  enlightenment  and 
reason.  And  then  the  *'  great  prophets  will  reveal 
your  future  seven  years— yd."  For  that  trifle 
the  prophet  probably  sends  something  to  en- 
courage future  remittances ;  but  "  How  to 
encourage  lovers'  visits  "  cannot  be  revealed  to 
anxious  maidens  under  *'  half-a-crown."  What 
hopeliil  one  would  not  give  that  petty  silver  coin 
or  Its  postal  equivalent  to  know  the  exact  time  of 
preparation,  in  beauty  adorned,  for  the  destined 
one%  coming  ?  Probably,  however,  in  the  trans- 
action the  "wreathed  smiles"  irradiate  the 
visage  of  the  prophet  only,  if  they  do  not 
broaden  into  a  ^n.  There  is  something  too  to  at* 
tract  a  supenor  class.  Strong-minded  young 
ladies,  who  will  not  be  helped  to  a  sweetheart, 
may  entertain  no  objection  to  spectres,  and 
might  indeed  long  for  an  opportunity  of  trying 
conclusions  with  them.  They  are  informed  that 
"  wonderful  supematuial  records  " — whatever 
that  may  mean— are  to  be  had  for  the  low  sum  of 
one  shilUng  and  sixpence.  There  are  others,  no 
doubtof  higher  class,  for  five  shillings. 

These  vulgar,  though  essential,  pecuniary  pre- 
liminaries are  settled  at  the  "portal  of  the 
sanctuary"  (i.e.,  the  doorstep  or  garden-gate 
of  the  Oracle).  Deeper  still  in  the  depth  of  as< 
trological  mystery,  a  price  list  is  announced 
wherein  "the elixir  and  tree  of  life  secrets  "  are 
promised  on  receipt  of  fifty  pounds.  What  an 
exhaustive  reading  of  the  stars  one  would  expect 
for  fifty  pounds  sterling  I  However,  as  supreme 
simplicity  has  died  out  among  the  classes  who 
are  able  to  waste  fifty  pounds,  astrologers  and 
star-readers  probably  only  quote  the  figures  for 
the  grand  look  of  the  thing ;  and  sigh  in  vain 
for  a  return  of  the  sweet  innocence  ana  gullibility 
<tf  the  days  that  were.  Nevertheless,  some 
thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  spent  fay  the 


fair  and  foolish  upon  fortune-tellers,  in  oiall 
sums  ;  for  the  law  has  practically  failed  to  stop 
this  paTiicular  form  of  cheating  and  Mj 
through  our  magistrates.  The  scfaoolmutec 
only  will  ultimately  dissipate  the  delusion  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  next  succeeding  generations,  ilba 
no  doubt  in  th«r  8U{»erior  wisdom^  will  make 
merry  over  t)ie  recollections  of  us,  their  rude  pn- 
genitors,  and  our  men  of  cunning,  inchidiog  pro- 
phets and  astrologers. 


SOMETHING    TO  DO. 
A  LANCASHIRE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HE  shock  that  Ailah  had  sustatoed  in 
the  loss  of  the  only  person  who  pi»- 
sessed  her  fierce  but  afiectionate 
heart,  at  first  was  beneficial  to  ha 
character. 

She  seemed  stunned.  She  went  about  her  wA 
heavy  and  listless.  She  had  lost  all  msh  to  be 
intractaUe  as  before.  She  sent  the  chtldres  to 
school  and  looked  after  the  house ;  cooked  ha 
father's  dinner;  even  tried  to  remember  what 
sewing  she  had  been  taught,  and  to  take  a  pride  is 
keeping  her  clothes,  and  those  of  the  little  ooes, 
mended  and  tidy. 

But  as  she  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Uw 
her  old  restlessness  returned.  It  was  hard  when 
evening  came  for  the  children  to  come  too,  fill  up 
the  cellar-kitchen,  which  was  thtir  only  mocB, 
and  dirty  the  floor  which  she  had  just  made 
clean.  They  would  quarrel ;  they  would  ba«l 
and  shout  and  ciy.  She  tried,  in  vain,  scolAoS' 
beating,  every  means  in  her  po-verf  but  coold  sM 
succe^  in  rendering  them  amenable  to  het 
authority.  Justice  often  yielded  to  paitia%; 
mercy  to  force.  Her  temper,  never  the  sweetest, 
was  sorely  tried  by  the  unceasing  discoid. 

Immediately  on  her  mother's  death  herbtber 
had  "  flitted  "  to  their  present  miserable  abode, 
so,  though  the  priest  tried,  he  was  not  able  to 
find  them. 

The  constant  confinement  to  the  damp,  badly- 
ventilated  room,  told  also  on  poor  Allah's  health 
and  spints,  rendering  her  still  more  captious  ana 
irritable.  It  was  hard  to'  see  her  father,  night 
after  night,  reel  home  more  than  half  dnuik, 
sometimes  tumbling  in  and  upsetting  the  fe* 
articles  of  crockery  and  earthenware  which 
remained  to  them,  sometimes  noisy  and  quaml- 
some,  when  he  would  rate  Ailah  for  offences  RV 
or  imaginary,  an  attack  she  did  not  take  V^J' 
and  often  met  with  a  torrent  of  abuse. 

It  was  still  worse  when,  as  soon  happened,  k 
brought  a  new  Mrs.  Stillingfleet  to  share  iW 
wretched  home.  Ailah  fiercely  resented  ntf 
overtures  to  friendship,  and  became  sullen  ^ 
dogged.  The  woman,  who  was  a  middle-sj^ 
widow,  was  willing  to  be  kind  to  the  chiWrav. 
but  had  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  liqiW'.  "j^ 
inclination  that  she  gratified  on  every  P'^^t 
occasion.  This  was  a  fault  which  Allan  wooW 
not  forgive.  Many  savage  battles  ensued,  Aua^ 
sometimes  locking  her  out  and  reproachii^^ 
through  the  keyhtHe.  The  neigh'oours  would  ^- 
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lect;  friends  would  take  sides  ;  but  as  it  always 
aded  by  Ailah  eventually  haviue  to  admit  both 
btraod  ber  &ther  under  pain  of  beiog'  starved 
out,  these  little  family  disturbances  did  not  con- 
duce to  establish  harmony  among  them. 

Allah  had  recommenced  to  work  in  the  mill. 
Wben  she  came  home  there  was  nothing  but 
wrangling,  either  between  husband  and  wife, 
step-mother  and  children,  or  Allah  with  father, 
step-mother  and  children. 

She  began  her  old  nightly  rambles,  wandering 
aimlessly  through  the  streets ;  wandering  about 
just  to  avoid  home  and  try  to  forget  for  a  while 
her  wretchedness  and  misery. 

A  young  man— Joe  Wilson  by  name  and  a  car- 
peoter  by  trade— wr  o  had  lived  in  the  same 
Mock  of  buildings,  and  had  known  them  long, 
>ned  earnestly  to  dissuade  Ailah  from  such  a  life. 
He  was  honest  and  steady,  but  slow  to  receive  a 
new  idea,  and  still  more  dow  to  rive  utterance 
lo  any  which  were  impressed  on  his  mind. 

"Only  wait  quietly,  Ailah,"  he  urged,  "till 
my  wages  be  raised,  then  I'll  many  thee  and 
take  thee  to  a  house  of  our  own." 
She  only  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"Oi  doan't  want  a  quiet  loife  like  that,  it 
«ud  bea  the  death  o'  oi*.  Oi  noa  thou  art  good, 
Joa;  boot  thou  goaest  to  penny  lectures  an* 
Doight-classes :  oi  connot  breathe  onless  oi'm 
free  loike.   Oi  think  a*  good  folks  are  sloaw.*' 

"Oi  mebbe  slow,"  said  honest  Joe,  *'but  oi 
^nt  change,  Ailah.  Thou'lt  fpind  me  joost  tb* 
stame  las*  when  thou'rt  tired  o'  trfiaf  to  goa 
Tour  own  weay.  You  see  it  is  a  misteak,  lass ; 
10  one  con." 

"  Thaat's  a*  thou  noas,*'  Ailah  answered  con- 
temptuously ;  "  look  at  the  Queen  I  " 
Joe  laughed. 

"  Queen  connot  move  'and  or  fiit  wi'out  Pear- 
liament."  he  said ;  thous*8t  more  free  than  she, 

Ailah.'* 

.  "  Wiel,  look  at  loords  an'  leadies,**  she  said, 
cRipatiently,  but  half  convinced. 

"Theay  air  bound  to  foUer  tli'  Enashion,  or 
theayair  nowheer." 

"An'pearsons  ?  Theay  preach  enoo',  boot  who 
Boas  if  theay  doa  it  themsel's  ?  " 

"  If  Pearson's  doan't  practice  what  th^  preach 
wbishtms  wall  be  down  on  'em  quick  enoo,"  Joe 
»id,  sfaakiag  his  head.  "  Look  >re,  Ailah.  lass, 
*t  all  'ave  to  obeay  some  'un ;  t'e  laws  or  t'e 
Mahops,  t'e  customs  or  t'e  mill-owners;  wheer 
ver  thou  goist  theers  a  maaster.  You  are  bound 
o  gi'e  in ;  loife's  nobbut  foigfating  if  you  dou't." 

"  Oi'll  troi,"  she  replied  perversely ;  and,  tum- 
og  her  back  on  him,  continued  her  walk. 

WhQe  staring  aimlessly  at  the  glittering  shop 
^dows,  she  observed  two  people  coming  along 
irm-in-arm.  One  was  a  showy  young  female 
nth  a  quantity  of  tight  frizzy  hair,  on  the  top  of 
*hich  was  a  jaunty  hat,  one  mass  of  shabby 
eathen  and  messy  flowers.  She  had  several 
logs  6n  her  dirty  fingers,  and  was  talking  noinly 
0  ber  companion,  a  soft-looking  youm,  who 
^ected  the  fashionable  swagger,  and  ostenta- 
lonsly  displayed  a  ^reat  number  of  &lse  bril- 
>Aots  on  his  mud-stained  shirt  and  soiled  hands. 

Ailah  easily  recognised  Jessie  Moore — one  of 
'ord's  troape— in  the  gaudily*attired  young 


person,  and  turned  away,  not  so  much  in  com- 
pliance with  her  mother's  injunction— which  had 
almost  fiided  from  her  mind— as  irith  a  vague 
feeling  of  shame  at  her  own  shabbiness.  But 
Jessie  had  quick  ^es  and  descried  her  directly. 

"Ailah,  Ideclare!"  she  exclaimed,  heartny; 
"it's  like  old  times  come  backagain.  'Ow you've 
grown,  child  1  My,  but  you'll  be  a  reg'lar  beauty 
one  of  these  fine  days.  Come  along.  This  is 
Fred  Ford." 

Allah's  heart,  so  long  starving  for  affection, 
warmed  at  the  friendly  tones  and  cordial  hand- 
shake. She  readily  consented  to  join  the  pair  in 
their  evening's  amusements. 

"Times  is  slack  over  there,"  explained  Jessie, 
putting  her  arm  familiarly  in  one  of  Ailah's,  and 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  theatre  with  a  jerk 
of  her  thumb.  "  It's  only  open  three  nig^rs  a 
week  now.  Never  had  a  good  audience  since 
your  mother  was  killed.  That  was  a  pity,  Ailah." 

The  girl  winced.  She  could  not  bear  the  care- 
less aQusiott. 
"Time's  bin  bad  for  you,  too,"  continued 
essie,  glancing  at  her  friend's  ragged  shawl  and 
are  feet;  "none  but  an  old  pal  would  take  notice 
of  you,  Ailah,  after  cutting  one  dead  for  so  many 
months  ;  but  I  am  not  the  sort  to  desert  one  in 
low  water." 

"Noaneaxed  yer  to  notice  oi  noo,"  answered 
Ailah,  sullenly,  painfiilly  conscious  of  her  general 
air  of  paupensm  in  contrast  with  Jessie's  gaudy 
dress  and  tawdry  ornaments. 

Jessie  only  lathed,  and  playftdly  pinched  her 
arm.  She  was  not  in  a  mood  to  take  offence, 
and  was  realljr  good-natured  enongh  to  be  sony 
for  Ailah's  evident  poverty. 

"  I  dont*t  mind,'*  she  explained  genenraaihr. 
We  are  only  in  back  streets  now,  and  Fred  wiU 
pay  for  both,  won't  you,  Fred  ?  " 
>  Fred,  thus  adjured,  smiled  inandy  and  flashed 
his  glittering  paste. 

"  1  tell  you  what,  Ailah,  we*ll  go  to  the  play. 
It's  fun  when  you  are  not  actio*  to  see  'ow  others 
do  it.  Fred  wall  take  places  for  all  three,  and 
we'll  'av  a  supper  after.  I  like  to  do  things  in 
first-rate  sMe.  Nothing  shabby  about  me, 
Ailah." 

Carried  away  by  her  ratlHng  friend's  volubi- 
lity, ^d  of  anything  to  distract  her  thoughts 
from  nome,  feebng  reckless  and  ready  for  any 
change,  Allah  ytelded  easily,  and  accepted 

Jessie's  invitation. 

The  play  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  may 
be  seen  any  night  in  any  sixth-rate  theatre-  Ill- 
acted,  ill  put  on  Uie  stage,  most  sensational  and 
highly  ridiculous,  it  pleased  its  audience,  who 
were  little  critical,  and  demanded  only  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  thrilling  murders  and  tragic 
deaths. 

But  to  Ailah,  who  had  seldom  seen  a  play— for 
Peggy  had  gone  on  the  stage  maunly  to  save  her 
rhua  from  such  a  life— every  incident  possessed 
a  vivid  and  intense  interest.  She  mUcned  open- 
eyed  and  eager,  she  waited  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  unravelUng  of  the  {dot.  The  lond 
applause  sent  a  hot  thriu  through  her  frame. 

It  was  in  scenes  like  these  that  her  mother 
had  gained  her  fome,  shouts  like  those  once 
greeted  her  app  rarance  1  Dazed  by  the  light,  the 
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music,  and  the  rush  of  feelings  vhicfa  almost 
oveijtowered  her  senses,  Ailah  meohanically  lol- 
lowed  her  friends  when  the  play  was  over,  and 
found  herself  seated  in  an  eating-house  with 
several  boon-companions  of  Jfssie's. 

The  latter  laughingly  teased  her  for  her  ab- 
straction. Called  her  sta^-struck,  mooney,with 
afew  other  pleasantries,  andmade  herdnnkalarge 
tumblerful  of  "something  hot." 

Glasses  began  to  be  emptied  with  surprising 
celerity.  Tongues  were  loosened.  Jessie'stattling 
voice  never  ceased ;  and  Ailah  too,  on  itdioca  the 
unwonted  stimulant  bad  taken  effect*  lost  ber 
first  shyness  and  talked  as  fi»ely  as  ^e  rest. 

The  rough  admiration  which  her  good  looks 
had  excited,  was  increased  when  she  was  found 
able  to  hold  her  own  in  the  brisk  encounter  of 
wo^s  -which  flashed  from  creatures  whose  chief 
pleasure  then  was  to  talk  nonsense,  and  whose 
principal  amusement  was  to  exchange  banter,  r 
Elated  with  her  success,  iniluenoed  by  the 
strange  scene,  the  flimsy  decorations,  theamount 
of  glittering  glass  and  dazzling  glare,  carried 
away  by  the  giddy  flow  of  raillery  and  self-made 
jokes,  still  more  effected  by  the  drink  forced  on 
the  half-starved  girl  with  «ruel  kindness — Ailah 
laiwhed  talked  and  romped  as  did  the  othecs. 

Encouraged  by  this  unusual  popularity,  she 
mimit^d'&e actress-,  and  "tooIc^oa"',the actors 
with  no  small  skill  and  ability. 

"You  must  come  to  us,  Ailab^"  exclaimed 
essie,  with  enthusiasm,  ' '  you  would  bring  the 
ouse  down.   Come  and  be  one  of  us." 
"Oi  doan't  «peak  loik&  the  qualitgr,"  said 
Ailah,  honestly. 

"  I'll  guarantee  that  my  father  will  give  you  a 
trial,"  said  Fied,  preseotiog  her  with  a -card, 
"  they-all  'ave  to  learn  'ow  to  speak,  walk  and 
dance.    I  shall  be  most  'appy-to  show  you.." 

"Ao* 'oo's  to.keepoi  mioue:oi'm.]cariiing?'' 
enquired  Ailah. 

"  Conueiaad  live  with  me,"  called  .out  Jessie ; 
"  I'll  stand  you-  toad,  lodging  and  clothes,  for 
three  iDonths.  By  that  time.you  «ritt  'ave  earned 
aaame -which  will  'avemademe.proud  toknow  J 
gave  a  '«lping^  *aad  to  genius  in  aistxess,  an'  wasi 
the  means  of  displaying  to  the  world  ha  star  which, 
befbce  only  abone  in  ha  celkir." 

Thia  sentence  was  greeted  with  n^tutous  ap- 
plause, .  and  a  toast  was  druak  to  one^  whose 
sentiments  did  sa  much  honour. 

Urged,  entreated,  pursuaded — visions  -  of 
dothesk  dceams  offame,  the  .pleasure  of  proving 
Joe  in  the  wrongs  ofleaviog  her  home  ana  ^oiof 
ner  own  way— all  Boated  thcoagh  the  heated 
bcatn  of  the  .scaxrely*coDsciou8  .gul,  and  atifiedi 
.  the  vcuce  of  .conscience. 

"A-'ealthtabournewmeadwx,"cried  Jessie, 
dratninfir  her  glass ;  '*  make  ha  qieecb,  Aiuib." 

"  A  ^th  to  hoar  pdmec  donoer/*  atuttered 
Fred. 

"  Long  lifts  and  success ;  ha'cheet  three  thnesi 
three/'  shouted  the  others. 

The  toast  was  dmnk  amid  a  ■  confused  upioari 
of  sluntts  aad .  screams  and  ftlendly  -.wishes. 
Flushed  and  gialified  AUaK  stood.  141  to  xetuoa 
thanks. - 

With  lier  long  hair  streaming,  dowa  hex  back, 
^her.  «ildr  dark:eyes  eparkliag,  her  whole  inun; 


brimful  of  aniaation  and  youtbftil  hope,  Atxtat 
and  spoke  in  a  manner  so  bdUiant  that  it  «as  a 
-pity  her  hearers  were  not  in  a  cooditioo  tocom- 
pr^eod  what  she  said. 

But,  thick  hair  and  fiie  eyes  appeal  to  sensts 
veiy  far  gone,  and  Ailah  had  no  reason  to  be  ^- 
sattsfied  with  the  applause  her  speech  elicited. 

Then  they  dispersed,  and  made  the  beit  of 
their  way  homewards. 


CHAPTER  III. 
When  Ailah  announced  to  her  parents  her  act 
determination,  she  did  not  encounter  that  <^  I 
position  which  she  had  axpectec^- 

, "  Mebbe,  we'll  *av  soom  peace  now,"  «u  Un. 
Stilliogfleet's  remark  while  her  father  onlydKwk 
his  head  saying : 

"  A  foiae  la^  boot  t'e  de'il  o'  a  temper." 

The  life  she  had  now  to  lead  was  oot  at 
like  the  one  her  imagination  had  pictoied  is 
such  giowiug  colours.  I 

Ford  showed  her  peculiar  favour  it  is  tn:;  ' 
first  for  her  mother's  sake,butsoon  for  her  own. 
liked  her  bold  spirit  and  was  amused  at  her 
violent  outhceaks  of  passion.    He  undertook  to  1 
tane  her,  and  had  her  carefully  instructed.  Sbc  I 
was  taught  -to  ^eak,  to  walk,  to  naaage 
voice.    Natusally  quick   she   showed  great 
aptitude  in  piokiiig  1^  anything  fresh,  hut  te-  . 
beUed  i^emently  against  disciiuine  of  any  kied. 
She  was  taught  to  dance  and  to  siag.  Fori 
even   wished  to  interfere  with  her  mode  of 
livingk  to  prescribe  her  diet,  to  regulate  berbotm 
for  ueep*  exercise  and  study.   She  had  to  be  fei 
ever  at  his  beck  and  call ;  to  attend  rebeamU.  I 
often  knowing  her  own  part  perfectly  well,  hd 
having  to  watt  while  others  had  theirs  disoed 
into  them.   She  had  to  laugh,  to  ^iBg.  to  dance 
whether  she  Uked  it  or  not.    Ford  was  oita 
halfptip^y,  ravage  and  despotic.    Her  own  bot- 
temper  prevented  her  making,  or  at  least  bxa 
keying,  firieoda.  Jessie  bad  become  jeakms  of 
FrM's  admiration  of  her  ftiend,^  and  iept  aw 
from.  her.  othen  wen  envious  of  Fold's  pafti^ 
for  the  new-comer. 

Tbece  wasalways  quaireHing  whenever  then 
was  a  new  play ;  tnei£  was  always  sulkinrss,  tas- 
.  per,  obstioacy  and  ^lite. 

Ailah  . soon  sickened  at  this  degrading  life: 
nordidabe  get  the  world-wide  rcoowa  she  bad 
.  expected.  At  first  people  flocked  to  seePfegg^'f 
daughter,  but  she  hesself  ruined  this  flow  ia  ba 
fiLVDuc  A  certain,  ruggedness  of  character  fn- 
vsnted'all  chances  of  permanent  -sacoess.  If 
in  the  humour  she-decuncd  ta  sing  encores ;  «* 
had  not  enough  spi^gbtliness  -to  thcav  -off  that 
which  oppressed  -  her  behind  the  scoes,  sh 
hex  present  moodxa&^stinctly  traceable  thnop 
her  tmpexaonation.  .on  tbe..stag«.  If  she  Ukes 
a  piaceahe  would  act iritb  a  passioaaodj^M 
.  tbAt-catded  aXl  by  .Uom  ;  biU.she  wasso  aam- 
tain,  that*rdeapite  bes  are.  beattty,  she  «m  ao 
gener^-£a»ouiate. 

A  naxucat  regard  for  truth  and  justice  miae 
,  her  coBtsmptuously  recebtre  all  Ford's  P™"^  ^ 
favDuritisnt,  a  iavouritisra  which  he  showed  b^ 
oathS'  of  delight  when  she  -was  a  ***^^. 
which  did  not  prevent  curses,  kwd  and  tots 
when  she  proved  a  failure. 
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Afreat-compassioD-foT  those  weaker  than  her- 
self was  her  redccmiDg'  quality,  though  the  un- 
cooHWomisii^jiaatkner  in  which  she  hotly  de- 
fended the  huured  individual  (rften  led  her  into 
tFcwble. 

Uutba  Woods  was  only  real  friend  she' 
had— the  poor  sickly-old  woman  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  wont  wrong ;  who  was  the 
butt  of  her  master's  bad  temper,  and  the  vent 
for  the  spite  aad  ill-aaturc  of  the  others.  Allah's 
compassion  was  roused  by  such  constant  ill- 
osSj^  and  her  surprise  was  excited  at  the  ud- 
UaJmg  patience  which  she  exhibited. 

"How  can  you  stand  it  so  quietly?"  she 
asked  one  day,  when  her  hot  voung  blood  was 
boiliDg  at  some  unmerited  insult  which  Martha 
had  received  with  her  usual  meekness. 

"  My  blessed  Saviow  bore  more  for  me,"  she 
answered,  tfsntly. 

"  Be'st  thou  a  CathoKc  too  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Tetloi  about  it,"  said  Ailah,  ''oi  want  to 
believe  wot  moofier  did." 

In  simple  language  the  old  woman  spoke  of 
her  faith ;  Ailah  was  always  ready  to  listen 
to  tales  from  the  Bible  and  stones  of  the 
saints.  She  had  never  forgotten  the  impression 
the  priest's  calm  holiness  of  manner  had  made 
upon  her ;  and  was  much  interested  to  hear  that 
hts  name  was  Father  Godwin,  and  that  Martha 
knew  him  waSl. 

"  Did  He  do  all  that  for  me  ?  "  she  asked,  her 
great  black  eyes  filling  with  tears  when  Martha 
srst  rejated  the.history  of  the  Passion. 

So,  little  by  little  the  way  was  prep^ed,  and 
the  seed  sown  at  her  mother's  death  b^^a  to  ap- 
pear above  ground. 

It  was  not  always  that  Martha  could  get  Ailah 
to  hearken  to  her  advice  ;  nor  could  she  stop 
those  patoxysms  of  passion  of  which  ill-conduct 
to  her  aged  friend  was  often  the  cause. 

One  night,  Ailah  had  to.  act,  tho'ugh  feeling 
particularly  low  spirited  and  depressed.  She 
went  through  hear  part  with  little  energy,  was 
badly  received  by  tl^  audience  and  retired  at  the 
nd  of  the' scene,  not  in  tbe>  sweetest  mood. 

She  found  Ford — who  was  prompter,  manager 
and  proprietor,  rolled  into  one — in  a  great  state 
of  wrath,  occi[&ioned  by  the  loss  of  a  trinket  re- 
quired for  the  concli^ng  play.  Martha  was 
patiently  searching  on  her  hands  and  knees,  on 
the  floor,  while  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  anger  in 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  ca&ing  her  Uar— thief ;  and  had 
even  raised  hiis  'fbot' to  kick  her  when  Ailah  ap* 
peared. 

She  blazed  up  hr  a  fury. 

"Thou  bull^,  thou  coward,"  she  cried,  "to 
tetoch  a  weekly  creetur*  like  thaat." 

"L^ave  me  alone,"  he  growled,  half  ashamed, 
"she  Is. my. property, .don't  you  interfere." 

"  I_  wiU  interfere,"  she  exclaimed,  fiercely, 
catching  hold  of  him  with  her  stm^  firm  arms, 
"dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  her,  and  I'll  shake  you 
as  voQ  hive  never  oeen  shaken  before." 

He  wrenched -himself  from  her  grasp. 
^_  "Are  you  mad,  you  young  vixen,"  he  shouted, 
"there's  the  bell 'for  the  last  scene;  goon  the 
st^e,  and  let  us4iave  no  more  of  these  tempers." 

For  an  instant  she  stood  irresolute,  glanng  at 


him  like  a  panther  at  bay.  Around  them  were 
the  frightened  actors,  too  much  dismayed  to  in- 
terfere ;  from  the  pit  could  be  beard  snouts  and 
whistling  for  her  re-appearance. 

There  was  a  Urge  clothes-press  at  one  end  of 
the  ^een  room,  which  generally  heJd  the  pro- 

Kerties ;    this  was  empty,  and  Ailah,  seizing 
[arth^",  pushed  her  in,  locked  it,  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket,  and  marched  on  to  the  sts^e. 

The  part  which  she  hid  to  act  was  that  of  a 
mad  gipsy-woman,  who  dies  after  siagiog  a 
song.  Ailah  had  never  acted  so  well,  her  eyes 
gleamed  bright  and  fierce  ;  she  panted  forth  her 
words  with  a  wild  and  wrathful  mien.  The  cur< 
tain  dropped;  she  was  vociferously  demanded 
back  again. 

She  stood  behind  the  drop-scene,  [lale,  but 
triumphant.  She  refused  to  give  the  signal  for 
it  to  draw  up  again.  Ford  threatened  her  in 
savage  whispers ;  the  clamour  waxed  louder  and 
louder ;  at  length  he,  in  desperation,  pulled  the 
cord  and  left  the  girl  to  her  fate. 

There  was  a  perfect  Babel  when  she  was  once 
more  in  view,  tut  the  mob  ceased  their  clamour 
in  mystified  perplexity,  when  Ailah,  drawing  her 
self  up  to  her  full  height,  white  with  passion, 
quivering  with  anger,  simply  turned  her  back  on 
the  audience,  and  walked  off  the  stage. 

"  You  have  ruined  me,"  cried  Ford,  frantically, 
"get  away  you  black  virago.  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  your  face." 

*'  I  decline  to  serve  und«^  a^ant  and  a  black- 
guard," she  said  loftilyt  with  a  remnant  of  her 
stage  manner. 

Tossing  the  key  to  Jessie,  and  taking  her 
cloak,  she  dashed  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  snowing,  and  a  bitingeast  wind  sw^tin 
chilly  blasts  round  the  comers ;  but  Ailah  was  un< 
conscious  of  aught  but  a  wild  desire  for  freedom. 

She  rushed  on,  madly,  blindly,  wildly,  not  caring 
whither  she  went,  possei>sed  only  with  the  one 
thought  of  getting  away,  from  whal  she  did  not 
know. 

Sheer  fatigue,  at  length,  obliged  her  to  slacken 
her  pace,  gradiiaU>  her  aneiy  passions  calmed, 
and  she  stood  to  consider  what  she  should  do. 

Homeless*  shelterless,  known  by  few,  cared  for 
by  none,  utterlydfsert^,  utteijy  neglected, sheAIt 
desolate  and  forsaken,  indeed.  Weariness,  great 
languor  of  mind  and  body  had  succeeded  to  tlie 
road  fuiy  which  had  disdatoed  to  yield. 

She  seated  herself  on  a  bridge  that  cvossed 
the  river;  the  piercing  gusts  swept  round  and 
chilled  her  to  the  bone ;  the  snow  fell  on  her 
frozen  hands  and  pinched  white  face ;  it  ran  in 
little  trick'es  down  ner  uncovered  halt,  and  Arong^ 
the  holes  of  her  ragged  cloak. 

Shivering,  half-starved,  despairing,  she.  sank 
lower  and  Tower  on  theiground ;  cowering  under 
her  rags,  huddled  up  on  the  stones,  watching, 
in  a  dreamy,  half-conscioUs  manner,  the  gectle 
flow  of  the  water,  aftd  longing  to  bury  her  mis«y 
in  its  cool  depths  of  darkness. 

A  strange  lassitude  crept  over  her ;  her 
thoughts  turned  to  the  mother  whom  she  had 
really  loved— to  the  God,  of  Waose  goodness 
Martha  could  never  say  enough. 

A  wordless  prayer  rose  from  her  beast  to  the 
Saviour  hut  yet  half-known . 
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She  slept,  how  tong-  she  knew  not ;  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  a  woman  was  by  her  side. 

It  was  Martha  who  could  not  rest  while 
inorant  of  the  fate  of  the  girl  whose  violent  par- 
tisanship had  caused  her  present  distress. 

Martha  had  a  son  in  the  police  force,  and  by 
conniunicatiaE:  with  him,  had  no  difficulty  in 
discoverine  Ailah,  whose  remarkable  appearance 
was  not  likely  to  be  passed  unnoticed  by  such 
practised  observers  as  vigilant  detectives. 

She  took  the  girl  to  her  own  little  garret,  and 
generously  shared  with  her  her  poor,  scanty 
earnings. 

Full  of  true  friendship,  she  went  to  Father 
Godwin,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  see  Ailah. 

He  did  so,  and  found  her  ready  and  witling 
to  be  instructed  in  her  religion. 

He  offered  to  place  her  with  those  sisters  who 
devote  their  lives  to  rescuing  girls  from  the 
streets,  and  teaching  them  how  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood. 

"  But  you  will  have  to  be  obedient,"  he  said, 
"  you  wiU  find  the  discipline  hard  to  bear  at  first. 
The  rules  are  strict,  and  have  to  be  kept.  And," 
he  added,  with  his  kindly  smile,  "you  will  not 
be  allowed  there  to  use  hands  or  feet  as  instru- 
ments of  anger  or  revenge." 

"  What  do  the  sisters  do  mhen  they  are  angry?** 
she  asked. 

"  You  shall  tell  me,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  when  you  have  been  there  a  little  while.  If  you 
find  that  they  throw  things  at  each  others'  heads, 
you  may  do  the  same." 

Ailah  began  her  new  life  with  great  eagerness ; 
she  did  not  always  find  it  easy ;  sometimes  the 
routine  .depressed  her;  sometimes  the  constant 
surveillance  was  irksome  and  well-nigh  intoler- 
able; sometimeSf  too,  the  old  temper  broke 
loose,  causing  her  much  shame  and  sorrow. 

Still  she  persevered ;  she  honestly  wanted  to 
be  good  ;  and  the  kindness  of  the  nuns  filled  her 
with  gratitude.  She  was  both  clever  and  anxious 
to  learn,  and  showed  a  dedded  talent  for  aU 
active  household  work. 

Father  Godwin  and  Martha  often  came  to  see 
her ;  and  the  former  subsequently  found  a  situa- 
tion for  her  in  a  family  near,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  his  highest  hopes,  as  Mary 
Fleet,  proved  an  industnons  servant  and  fiuthfiu 
CatboUc." 

I  miriit  go  on  to  relate  how,  in  course  of  time, 
Joe  Wilson,  well  known  to  be  a  steady  carpenter, 
was  employed  for  some  repairs  in  the  house — 
how  he  ne  had  never  ft^otten  Ailah,  and  began 
again  to  pay  her  his  adtmsses.  I  roig^t  also  tell 
how  they  eventually  married,  and  went  abroad 
to  a  land,  where  to  defraud  your  neighbour  is  not 
considLred  a  proof  of  cleverness,  and  to  be  honest 
is  not  voted  "behind  the  times"— but  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  purpose  of  my  tale. 

It  is  hard  for  girls  and  young  women,  when 
they  return  from  their  mill  or  shop»  to  find  a 
drunken  father,  noisy  children,  a  scolding 
mother,  and  untidy  kitchen.  They  come  back 
tired  and  cross ;  they  find  no  place  to  sit  where 
they  can  be  at  peace ;  they  can  get  amusement 
only  out  in  the  streets — and  once  there  they  are 
■generallv  lost. 

Men  nave  their  dubs :  could  not  girls  have 


theirs,  to  which  they  might  take  their  work,  and 
sit  and  chat  by  a  fire  ?  A  small  room  would  be 
enough  at  first,  as  long  as  it  was  kept  dean,  and 
had  a  suffident  number  of  tables  and  dudn. 
A  trifle  should  be  chari^ed  for  admission,  sodtbe 
sum  thus  collected  might  be  spent  on  books, 
papers  and  periodicals.  As  the  fonds  increased, 
tea,  and  light  refreshment  might  be  provided, 
also  writing  materials,  games,  and  even  a  piano. 
Then  girls  would  read,  write  and  play,  and  thus 
have  plenty  of  Innocent  divernon  good  for  aund 
and  body. 

As  men  boast  of  their  club  as  their  only  retiat 
from  womens*  tong^ies,  so  girls  might  take  a! 

f)ride  in  keeping  out  the  men,  and  show  lio«| 
tttle  they  are  wanted. 

All  that  is  requisite  for  success  is  a  seDsNei 
and  wise  president,  who  wiU  see  the  rules  kept, 
fines  for  breakages  psdd,  and  be  strict  in  ezpd^ 
ling  for  flagrant  misconduct. 

Surely  such  a  socie^  would  conduce  to  die 
recreation  and  happiness  of  overworked  and 
fagged  factory  hajids  ;  surely  such  a  societj 
mi^t  make  less  frequent  the  painful  ^ght  a 
girls  and  boys,  still  in  their  teens,  traminog  tk 
streets  arm-m-arm,  ready  for  mischief,  ripe  bi 
evil,  just  for  the  want  of  Something  to  Do. 

THE  END.         A  L.  Lass. 


THE  DYING  REGRET. 


HLONE,  unloved,  unfriended 
In  ^kness  here  I  pine ; 
Yet  coundess  friends,  devoted  lor^ 
In  dajrs  gone  by  were  ouae. 
How  little  dreamt  I  in  my  youth 

That  thus  alone  I'd  lie. 
Without  a  friend  to  soothe  me  now. 

Or  weep  when  I  shall  die. 
How  sweetly  sad  to  die  beloved. 
When  friends  around  us  weep. 
To  be,  by  sobs  from  loving  hearts, 
Luird  to  our  last  long  sleep  ; 
.  To  feel  that  those  around  would  give 
Their  heart's  best  blood  to  save— 
And  when  we're  gone  a  marble  stone 
And  flowers  shall  deck  our  grave. 
To  see  the  gri^  in  tender  cyta. 

No  power  of  words  could  speak, 
To  feel  kind  arms  caress  our  forms, 

And  warm  lips  press  our  cheek. 
Not  mine,  this  bliss,  ah  t  no,  not  nine, 

And  yet  it  might  have  been. 
For  once  I  was  a  worahipped  thing. 

Adored  as  any  queen. 
When  I  look  back  what  hopes  were  mine. 

In  girldhood's  fair  and  golden  day, 
When  lovers  bowed  before  my  shrine, 

And  to  each  one  I'd  answer,  "  nay; " 
To  me  they  seem'd  mere  flowers  ottifti^ 

An  idle  hour  to  wile  away ; 
In  youth  we  deem  our  wealm  of  hSm  * 

Caxk  never  die  or  fiule  away. 
Ah  1  so  it  is  in  youth's  bright  mom 

When  all  is  fair  and  bright ; 
While  basking  in  the  sun's  warm  njs 
We  think  not  of  the  nighti 
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"  'THIS  IS  NOT  THE  FIRST  TIME  WE  HAVE  MET  TO-DAY,'  SAID  ST.  VINCENT.' 

«nlB  t^t  Crutfe :  %  fife  Sikxu. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  X.— {Continued.) 

HE  air  is  keen  enough,"  added  the 
youDg  clergyman,    "  to  make  us 
remember  that  autumn  is  no  longer 
young." 

"  You  did  not  spend  the  whole  day  with  Mrs. 
Jones?"  said  Nelly,  searching  a  heap  of  music 
for  "Ben  Bolt." 

6i2 


"  No,  you  will  never  guess  where  I  had  tea  ?  " 
said  Marian. 

"  Not  at  Treverton  Hall  ?  " 

"Just  there,"  she  answered. 

Nelly  let  several  music  books  fall  to  the  floor, 
as  she  started  and  stared  in  surprise. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  explained  Marian,  as 
Nelly's  look  of  surprise  deepened  into  one  of 
incredulity.    "  I   met   Mrs.   Treverton  in  the 
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wood,  she  was  in  an  amiable  mood  and  asked, 
nay,  forced  me,  to  go  to  the  halt  with  her." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  not  surprised  that  Mrs.  Treverton 
should  ask  you,"  saidHelly,"  but  that  yon  should 
have  gone." 

"  I  was  in  a  mood  to  go  anywhere,  and  Mrs. 
Treverton  was  quite  in  love  with  me,  and  really  it 
would  be  well  if  one  could  learn  to  love  and 
respect  her  for  what  good  qualities  she  may 
possess,  and  not  mind  aersiUy  ways;  she  can- 
not hel^  herself;  siie  knows  tfo  better.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  cooW  not  makm  a,  caai> 
venience  of  her  as  St.  Vmeent  dosA." 

Nelly  coloured  at  this  remade,  and.  her  hands 
trembled  visibly  as  she  continttBd  ta  sondi- 
among  the  music  for  the  song  to  be-simg^ 

"  I  believe  though,"  said  Marian,  "mat  Mrs. 
Treverton  will  not  ask  me  to  the  hall  in  a  hmxy 
again.  I  gave  MiftB.Garrick  a  taate  of  my  ai«L 
temper." 

"That  was  too  bad/'  said  Nfelly,  becomti^ 
more  nervotis,  as,  hsvine  at  last  found  "  Ben 
Bolt."  she  tned  to  steady  him  on  the;  nmucr 
frame. 

"  It  ms  hardly  that."  said  Marian.  "  I  met 
her  walking  in  the  wood  with  St.  'N^ncent.  He 
is  painting  her  pmtcait.  He  might  have  tt^ 
us." 

"  There  is  not  so  much  honesty  in  the  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  a  little  sharply.  "  I  admire  St 
Vincent's  talent.  But  I  never  quite  liked-  the 
man." 

"  St.  Vincent  has  meant  to  surprise  us,"  said 
Nelly,  changing  from  white  to  red,  and  &om  red  to 
white ;  then  settling  into  an  ashy  paleness.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  Man  an  went  to 
the  piano  and  the  two  ladies  sang  sweetly  toge- 
ther, the  song  being  all  the  more  touching,  that 
Nelly's  voice  was  nerrous  and  tremulous. 

As  the  last  strains  of  music  died  away,  a  tall 
figure  passed  the  window.  Nelly's  cheeks  became 
cnmson.  Another  minute  and  St.  Vincent  walked 
into  the  room. 

"Good  evening,  St.  Vincent,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
in  rather  a  chilly  tone. 

•*  Good  evening,"  returned  the  artist  bowing 
low. 

Then  going  forward,  he  grasped  Nelly's  burn- 
ing hand  in  silence. 

Marian  stepped  out  From  the  shady  corner  in 
which  she  £tood,  and  looking  straight  in  his 
face  wished  him  good  evening. 

fle  started,  ana  shunned  her  mild  but  steady 
gaze.  He  fixed  his  eves  upon  the  carpet.  He 
knew  that  Marian  had  seen  him  cast  a  look  on 
Nelly  Gryee  that  was  not  seemly  from  a  man  who, 
an  hour  or  two  earlier,  had  played  the  lover  to 
another  lady. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

TOO  HONEST. 

"I  BELIEVE  this  is  not  the  first  titne  that  I  have 
seen  you  to-day  ?"  said  St.  Vincent,  nervourfy, 
speaking ;  not  because  he  had  ^ot  anything  to 
say,  but,  if  possible,  to  keep  Marian  from  making 
remarks  that  would  expose  his  duplicity: 

As  the  artist  spoke,  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  chair  that  Nelly  readily  placed  for  iam,  ao4  ^ 


laid  his  hat  and  walking-cane,  upoa  the  little 
table  at  his  elbow. 

"  No,"  said  Marian,  fixing  her  gaze  full  upon 
St.  Vincents  face ;  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  uat 
you  and  I  haaarmet  to-day." 

St.  Vinceat:  moved  uneasily.  He  read  in 
Marian's  gasethat  she  was  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing to  lay  barff  his  deceit  before  those  by  Thorn 
he  wished  to  berreipacted.  St.  Vincent  s  heart 
sickened.  Hfe-kuswi  that  he  was  doing  wnng. 
But  bis  consaiaiw  waaaat  dead— it  still  reproved 
him.  He  tried-  to.  eaoaaarhis  evil  behavour  on 
the  ground  of  beiag-cofiled  to  do  many  things 
agiamst  his  wilUuafcconaciance — because  of  us 
porwrty. 

"You  have  ofBwMtoii  Mrs.  Treverton  much. 
Ifiss  Mayfower,^'  said'.St..  Viiicent,  speakiogia 
the  same  strains^  .unnatnrai- voice.  "She  ei- 
pected  that  you  woald  st^  the  whole  evening 
and  help  her  to  entertain  her  visitors." 

Marian  smiled'  at  the  idea  of  helping  Mrs. 
Treverton-  to  ealartain  such  people  as  her 
visitors. 

"I  daiesfl^;"  sudf  "my  leave-t^og 
would  haxi^  haav  boen  considered  correct; 
but  then  you  see  I  aar  accustomed  only  to  the 
society  oi  friemds — and  these  do  not  stand  on 
ceremony.  I  actfronrthe  heart,  St.  Vincent, " 
she  went  on,  "  and  neither  could  nor  would  pby 
a  part,  not  even  for  my  interest*''  she  added. 

She  meant  the  wmrds  for  a  home-thrust.  The 
arrow  did  not  misaits  mark.  St.  Vincent  winced 
visibly. 

Really,"  went  on  Marian,  "when  I  walked 
through  the  spacious  rooms— the  elegant  apart- 
ments of  Treverton  Hall  and  notei  the  animah 
who  were  feeding  and  drinking,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  sadly  upon  what  poor  Swift'  said,  when 
poverty-struck  and  wwld-weaiy." 

"What  was  that:?"  asked  St.  Vincent,  who 
was  no  reader. 

Mr.  Gryee  smiled,  knowing  what  was  coming. 

"  Poor  Swift  looked  from  the  window  of  his 
humble  abode."  explained  Marian,  "upon  the 
crowds  of  people  who  were  thronging  to  church, 
vulgar  people,  g-orgeously  dressed,  and  rolUng 
in  carriages,  while  he,  the  man  of  genius,  coold 
not  get  bread,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  away  in  disgust,  'H 
we  want  to  know  how  much  God  Almighty  thinks 
of  riches,  let  us  look  at  the  people  upon  triioo 
,he  bestows  thera.' " 

.    Mr.  Gryee  laughed,  evidently  feeling  pleased. 

Nelly  looked  slightly  petulant,  as  she  saw  that 
her  brother  was  pleased  with  the  manner  is 
wMch  Marian  handled  St.  Vincent,  who, 
despite  his  faults  had  completely  won  her  young 
heart. 

"And  yet,"  said  St.  Vincent,  hiring  his  rp 
and  stroking  bis  silky  moustache,  "  we  all  wish 
to  get  rich— even  geniuses— they  spend,  theit. 
lives  in  the  hope  of  >wiiitting  faiae^  Aad 
means  fortune.'  . 

Nelly  Gryee  was  weary  of  the  conversation  sm 
rose  to  light  the  lamps,  resolved  that  if  she  cou!i 
not  change  the  conversation  she  could  at  lea^l 
interrupt  it. 

With  the.lamp-light  streanuD^fiiU  ujwn  hia» 
St.  Vincent  certainly  looked  quite  -a  fitting'  »^ 
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jed'te'wiff  the-bMrt  of  a  ywing^giri  aad^OldTt' 
captft*;-  Hi»  tall,' gracefbl  figure;  hts  rcfralrr 
feahintt,  wfththfc  higtl'  palft  forehead,  his  ctear, 
inteH^t'gray  eyes,  were  -not  jsifts  withffufvalue 
either  m  bis  own  eyes  or  the  eyes  of  other*. 

"I  ditttav;  St.  Vincent,  you  admire  Mts. 
Tre«rtOn*s  Wends,"  said  Mbiao:  "thiey  are 
h-awfifl(y  b-elegaot." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  'orribly  vulgar,"  retorted 
St.  Viacent ;  and  Mr.  Giyeelaughed  outright. 

"Tlie  truth  is,  St.  Vinerartv"  put  in  Nelly,  in 
her  gentle,  childish  way,  with  whicb  no  one  could 
hare  the  heart  to  be  offibndfed;  "it  would  not 
matter  what  Mrs.  Tfevwton's  frieoda  were— if 
they  drff  not  go-mad  abbut' poetry  or  the  drama. 
Marian'isdramar-mjrf  you  know."' 

"Yonare-right,  Nelly,"  said  St;  Vincent,  his 
ace biigbtening ;  "but,  indeed,  the  tendency  of 
the  is  towards  the  drama,"  he  added,  "  the 
world  Ts  indeed  stage-struck.  We  shall  ere  long 
be  aWe-to  say  with  truth,  that  all  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  alt  the*  men  and  women  merely 
playcnr." 

"TTre  world  must  improve'  very  rapidly  and 
T^mnch,  erel  shall  pay  it  that  compliment," 
said  UariaiT.  "  Meantmne.  I  should  say  alt  the 
vorid's  a  circus,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  downs.  But,  Nelly  jVOti  did  not  hit  me 
so  bard  as  you  thought.  The  drama  was  dis- 
cassed  at  Tneverton  Hall;  at  least  one  of  Mrs. 
Treverton's  clowns  mentioned  it,  but  the  others, 
who  were  mechanical  follr,  ran  an  engine  through 
the  first  act.  Poetry  was  also  touched,  but  got 
lost  in  a  warehouse  among  oil  and  coals  and 
other  horrid  materials." 

Mr.  Gryee  and  his  sister  seemed  amused. 

St.  Vincent  knitted  his  brow.  He  knew  that 
Marian  despised  his  shallow,  uncultivated  mind. 
_  "The  region  you  sigh  for,  can  never  be  reached 
in  this  world,  Marian,"  he  said;  "and  people 
whom  you  would  deem  yoor  equals  are  purely 
ideal  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  marry  the 
veriest-  clown,  one  who  cannot  sign  his  name. 
Yon  are  a  strange  contradiction,"  he  went  on, 
"yon  say  that  you  like  homely  people  with  whom 
yon  can  feel  quite  ftee,  yet  you  absolutely  refuse 
0  raingle  with  the  people  of  Classicburgh. 
'VTiere  could  you  find  people  more  commonplace 
Jianthey  are — almost  without  exception." 

"Commonplace  people  are  the  last  with  whom 
)ne  can  feel  at  ease  and  freedom,"  said  Marian ; 
'I  mean  those  who  are  in  themselves  common- 
ilace  without  knowing  it,"  she  went  on,  pluck- 
Dg  to  pieces  unconsciously  the  last  rose  of 
inminer-  which  had  bloomed  in  Mr.  Gryee's 
f^rden ;  ''real  la^es  and  gentlemen— bom  lords 
lod  bdies — can  be  franlr  and  firee  ;  refined  or  in- 
eHectoal  people,  place  you  at  your  ease  at  once. 
iut  fbe  ignorant  artisan,  who  boasts  that  he  has 
wenty  pooirds  in  the  bank,  or  the  upstart,  third 
lass  grocer,  who  can  give  his  wife  a  silk  gown 
nd  bis  baby  a  showy  cloak,  stand  upon  their 
dignity  and  despise  such  as  I.  While  the 
feafthy  clown  expects  those  who  are  merely 
levcrto  bow  low  before  him.    The  pity  is  that 

0  many  adore  the  goldon  calf." 

"You  see,  St.  Vincent,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "it 

1  no  use  arming  with  Marian ;  she  is  sure  to  find 
■  way  out." 


"'Women  are  so-  cmmhig:"  satd-'St.  Vtdotnt 
trying'tff  laugh,  btit^eddfedfy' irritated: 

"  Thbyare  full  of  crafe."'said  Mr.  Gryee; 

"Of course,"  puflir  Nelly;  withmore  vigour" 
than  was  her  wont';  "IF  a  wmnan  shbuld  happen 
to  have  the  best  of  the  argtiment,  it  must  be 
owing  to  craft  or  cunning,  or — well'  anything,, 
exce^  real  intellectual  ability.  Marian's  greatest 
fault  is  her  honesty.  But  both  of  you  know  quite 
well  that  she  is  right." 

Mr.  Giyee  smued.  and  St.  Vincent  became 
sulky. 

"Were,  there  no  old  ladies  at  Treverton' 
Hall?"  asked  St.  Vincent,  evidently  not  tired  of 
the  subject ;  "  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  Miss 
Mayflower,  tiiat  you  enjoyed  the  company  of  old 

people." 

"Generally  I  do  so,"  admitted  Marian,  "but 
Mrs.  Treverton's  old  ladies  were  particularly  vul- 
gar and  unusually  selfish." 

"  Of  course  they  talked  of  their  young  days," 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  who  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
Marian  in  keeping  the  upper  hand— especially 
with  St.  Vincent,  though  now  and  then  he  pre- 
tended to  find  fault  with  her  sex  in  general,  and 
Marian  in  particular. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Marian,  in  answer  to  Mr, 
Gryee's  remark. 

"And  there  never  were  such  days,"  chimed 
in  Nelly,  who,  all  in  a  moment,  seemed  to  have 
conceived  a  hostile  spirit  towards  St.  Vincent. 

"Nor  such  people,"  said  Marian.  "They 
never  committed  the  faults  of  the  people  of  to- 
day ;  in  fact,  they  never  had  any  faults." 

"And  they  were  all  good  looking,  weren't 
they?"  queried  Nelly,  heedless  of  the  surprised 
and  pitying  glances  that  St.  Vincent  cast  upon 
her.    In  truth  she  affected  not  to  see  them. 

"They  were  simply  charming,"  answered 
Maiian  ;  "  but  I  never  heard  of  any  woman  who 
was  not  when  she  was  young.  I  deny  that  as  a 
fact  though,"  she  went  on,  "age  often  mellows 
looks  that  in  youth  were  gaunt  and  grim.  Gray 
hair  often  softens  countenances  that  were  quite 
coarse  in  their  frame  of  brown  or  gold  ;  but  age 
can  no  more  destroy  real  beauty— the  beauty  of 
intellect  or  expression,  or  of  exquisite  features— 
than  time  can  utterly  deface  the  grandeur  of 
some  fine  cathedral,  some  noble  piece  of  art  or 
architecture." 

"  And  talent  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Gryee,  finding 
some  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  amusement 
he  felt  at  sight  of  St.  Vincent's  disappointed 
countenance,  and  liking  to  hear  Marian  keep  the 
artist  under. 

"  Talent !  "  exclaimed  Marian,  catching  con- 
tagion from  the  spirit  of  mischief  once  aroused, 
"there  was  no  end  of,  it  suppressed  in  truth. 
They  were  each  and  all  *  mute  ingloriotw 
Mittons,'  but  their  pa's  and  ma's  did  not  ap- 
prove of  them  being  geniuses.  And  they  werenot. 
They  went  into  the  butter  and  beer  trade 
instead." 

Mr.  Gryee  laughed  heartily. 

"I  am  sure,  Marian,"  he  said,  "you  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  real  genius  where  people 
speak  of  suppressing  it.  You  are  a  living  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  genius  will  out,  no  matter 
what  obstacles  may  stand  in  the  way." 
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"  Talent,"  said  Marian,  speaking  very  ear- 
nestly, "that  can  be  laid  aside  never  had 
eitistence.  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  Genius  never  waits  on  any  one.  It  never 
descends  to  ask  advice,  and  never  stoops  to  take 
any  when  freely  given.  It  cannot  be  ruled,  and 
will  not  be  led  or  guided." 

**  That  must  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  earnestly, 
"else  however  could  those  geniuses  whose  lives  we 
read  have  borne  all  that  they  did  bear  ?  I  know 
of  DO  exercise  so  ennobling  as  the  reading  of 
th^ir  livi»s.  I  wish  I  could  do  more  to  encourage 
talent." 

"  If  ever  I  am  wealthy,"  said  Marian,  "  I 
shall  spend  my  fortune  in  helping  talented  people 
to  help  themselves.  But  I  shall  first  ask  how 
much  the  talented  one  has  endured — how  much 
he  has  sacrificed  for  love  of  his  art.  If  for  its 
sake  he  cannot  relinquish  at  least  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  he  is  in  my  estimation  an  un- 
wcH-thy  subject.  He  deserves  not  the  name  of  a 
helper  of  his  race  or  kind." 

Mr.  Gryee  looked  proudly  at  Marian,  and 
Nellj'sejes  shone,  not  only  with  admiration,  but 
with  reverence.    Silence  reigned  for  a  little. 

"  Well,"  said  St.  Vincent,  anxious  to  have  one 
little  point  yielded  to  him.  "  There  was  a  gentle- 
man at  Treverton  Hall  with  a  splendid  voice,  he 
must  have  delighted  you  if  you  heard  him  sing." 

"The  [>er8on  you  refer  to  certainly  had  a 
glorious  voice  had  he  been  in  a  condition  to  do 
it  justice.  I  heard  him  loudly,  and  very  thickly 
declaring  that  he  would  '  live  for  love  or  die.' " 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  asked  N«Uy. 

"He  lived." 

"  For  love  ?  " 

"  For  whisky  in  the  first  place." 

St.  Vincent's  sulky  look  vanished.  He  was 
obliged  to  laugh. 

"It  was  no  use,"  he  said,  "getting  out  of 
temper  with  Miss  Mayfiower." 

"  But  after  all,"  said  Marian,  in  a  lighter, 
gayer  tone,  "it  is  well  that  there  are  such 
people  in  the  world  as  Mrs.  Treverton  and  her 
mends,  and  all  other  gentry  of  Oassicburgh. 
They  at  least  afford  amusement  to  others  if  tfiey 
do  no  more  ;  on  Sundays  Cfpecially,  the  ^splay 
of  poverty  is  highly  amusing." 

Nelly  left  the  room  to  see  that  supper  was 
brought.  St.  Vincent  seemed  relieved,  not 
merely  at  the  prospect  of  supper,  but  with  the 
hope  that  Marian,  his  tormentor,  would  be 
silenced. 

"  I  must  have  you  all  in  good  humour  in  order 
that  you  may  do  justice  to  my  supper,"  said 
NeHy,  returning ;  "  I  wished  for  something  par- 
ticularly nice  to-night,  and  my  little  maid  has 
done  her  utmost  to  please  me.  Let  us  have  a 
song." 

Marian  went  to  the  piano,  and  played  and 
sang  a  cheerful  ditty. 

Supper  was  brought  in.  Whether  it  was  more 
than  usually  nice,  or  if  the  music  h,id  a  magic 
effect,  it  were  difficult  to  say ;  but  they  looked  a 
happy  company  as  they  sat  round  the  table  quite 
congenial  and  agieeable. 

St.  Vincent  sighed  as  it  drew  near  the  hour  for 
leave-taVine.  It  w,T?  his  habit  to  see  Marian 
hoine  gnc]     dreaded  to  be  alone  with  her. 


At  last  they  rose  to  go;  Marian,  as  unal, 
went  alone  down  the  garden-walk.  St.  Vmcot, 
as  usual,  lingered  a  minute  or  two  at  the  doot 
with  Nelly.   Then  joined  Miss  Mayflower  at  tte 

garden-gate. 

"There  shall  be  an  end  to  this,"  said  Mr. 
Gryee,  as  he  noted  the  artist's  lover-like  bear- 
ing towards  his  sister.  "  Nelly  is  not  to  be 
trmed  with  by  any  man." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
WOMAN  IS  woman's  FRIEND. 

St.  Vincent  was  not  a  coward  in  the  commoo 
acceptation  of  the  term.  If  at  the  risk  of  hit 
person  he  could  have  benefitted  others,  be  muld 
not  have  spared  himself.  Had  he  been  a  sddier 
he  would  have  stood  boldly  in  the  foremost  lasks 
of  war,  and  faced  the  enemy  unflinchingly.  Yet 
it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  he  walked  by 
Marian's  side  down  the  long  hilly  road  thatUj 
between  the  parsonage  and  her  home. 

As  the  moon  revealed  herself  now  and  theo, 
the  artist  scanned  the  face  of  the  authoress 
narrowly,  contracting  his  eyes,  and  looking 
sideways.  He  noted  that  its  expression  seemed 
to  become  harder  and  more  hauriity  at  eu^ 
passing  minute.  He  was  certain  that  bis  little 
friend,  Marian,  was  nerving  heraelf  for  an  attack. 
He  ftdt  certain  that  his  friend  of  many  yean' 
standing  meant  to  lay  open  to  him  his  base, 
cruet  heart ;  tike  Hamlet  to  his  mother,  she  meant 
to  show  him  the  inmost  part  of  himself.  St. 
Vincent  shrank  with  horror  from  the  severe,  ytt 
just  sentence  which  he  knew  that  Marian  voiild 
pass  upon  him. 

St.  Vincent  was  right.  Marian  was  ptuzUng 
her  brain  to  find  a  graceful  t>eginning,  when  Sl 
Vincent,  sick  at  the  silence,  and  anxious  if  pos- 
sible to  ward  off  what  was  in  store  for  him,  made  a 
remark  which  opened  up  a  way  for  the  attack 
which  he  so  much  dreaded. 

'*  How  keen  the  wind  blows/'  he  sud,  dum> 
ing,  "  and  yet  this  morning  it  was  mild  as  Uar. 
Really  our  climate  is  little  to  be  depended  iqxm. ' 

"  It  is  fickle  and  changeable  as  men's  miob 
and  hearts,"  said  Marian,  pleased  that  she  had 
got  a  beginning,  and  feeling  St.  Vicent  start 
tremble  as  be  moved  along  sloiriy  close  to  bet 
side. 

"  Now,  Marian,"  said  the  artist,  be* 
coming  very  nervous,  "  I  know  that  renaik  ii 
meant  personally.   Do,  I  pray  yon,  have  soM 

mercy.  * 

"Mercy!"  she  said,  stopping  and  standitf 
right  before  him,  "  and  do  you  deserve  mercy  ? 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  I  desow^  tt* 
swered  St.  Vincent,  "but  of  what  I  need.  Oh, 
Marian  I "  he  said,  as  he  led  her  gently  midet 
the  shadows  of  the  trees,  "if  you  knew  bw 
much  I  suffered  during  the  hour  or  tvro  I  spent  is 
the  parsonage  you  would  pity  me." 

"If  you  knew,  St.  Vincent,  how  much  it  cost 
me  to  keep  silent  when  I  saw  you  meet  Mia 
Gryee  with  the  manner  of  a  true  and  derotw 
lover,  after  seeing  you  play  the  same  rUe  u 
Miss  Garrick  in  Uie  wood,  you  would  give  im 
credit  for  being  more  amiable  than  I  am  geoH- 
ally  supposed  to  be,   I  assure  you,  St.  Vinceit, 
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I  mapiued  myself.  It  was  oot  as  if  the  rules  or 
conventioiialities  of  societv  kept  me  silent ;  at 
the  parsonage  we  are  supposed  to  do  as  ve 
please,  and  to  say  what  we  Iflce." 

"Miss Mayflower,"  said  the  artist,  making  a 
bold  attonpt  at  self-defiance,  "  you  are  quite  too 
haid.  I  do  not  see  why  I  may  not  pay  attention 
to  Miss  Gairick  if  I  ptease.  ,  I  never  made  any 
opea  avowal  of  love  to  Miss  Gryee  ?  " 

"Love  is  like  lying,  St.  Vincent,"  interrupted 
Harian,  "  it  can  be  acted  better  tiian  spoken— 
at  least  qnite  as  well.  It  can  be  heard  in  very 
low  whispers  indeed ;  one  look  can  convey  more 
than  a  thousand  words.  Oh,  St.  Vincent  I 
do  not  make  yourself  meaner  than  you  already 
are  by  tiying  to  justify  the  wrong  you  are  doing. 
Yoa  know  that  you  are  playing  a  false  part — a 
crael  part— for  you  know  that  you  love  Nelly 
Giyee ;  bat  the  greed  of  gold  is  stronger  within 
■  you  than  any  other  feeling.*^ 

"Many  a  man  has  been  obliged  to  stifle  his 
BoUest  feelings  for  money's  sake,"  said  St. 
^^ncent.  In  tiuU  timid,  doubtfnl  way  in  which 
one  alw»s  utters  a  sentiment  that  he  knows  to 
bedoobtfiil. 

"The  man  who  can  be  false  to  himself  and  un- 
trae  to  another  for  money's  sake,"  said  Marian, 
fire  flashing  out  of  her  eyes,  "  hu  not  a  spark  of 
Dobility  in  his  soul ;  he  does  not  deserve  even  the 
name  of  man." 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  our  sex  altogether, 
Marian." 

"  No,  St.  Vincent ;  but  I  am  true  to  my  own 
sex!  For  once  woman  is  woman's  friend.  St. 
Vincent,"  she  said  in  a  kinder  voice,  "  leave 
Miss  Garrick  to  her  aunt's  wealth,  and  be  happy 
»ith  your  own  love,  Nelhr  Gryee." 

He  dglied,  and  was  silent. 

Marian  looked  up  at  him. 

"It  is  too  lat^,*  she  said  in  a  dismal  tone, 
noticing  the  blank  expression  of  his  tice,  the 
despairing  took  of  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  St.  Vin- 
cent! "  she  went  on,  speaking  gently,  "  already 
yoQ  see  that  I  am  right  in  thinking  more  of  my 
conscience  than  of  my  interests.  You  have  ac- 
cepted Mrs.  Treverton's  patronage  and  her 
favours,  and  you  see  the  price  she  demands  of 
you.  She  expects  you  to  many  her  niece,  she 
will  expect  it  of  you,  and  by  doing  so  you  will 
make  yourself  miserable  for  life.  Do  not  wor- 
ship a  golden  calf,  St.  Vincent,"  urged  Marian,  in 
«i  almost  pleading  voice;  "shake  yourself  free 
from  Mrs.  Treverton  and  all  belonjging  to  her  while 
yet  there  is  time.  Trust  to  Providence  and  hard 
woriE  to  bring  your  bright  day.  Call  your  pride 
to  your  aud,  if  nothing  else  wilt  help  you,*'  she 
said,  in  s^tited  tones,  "  do  not  have  that  vulgar 
woman  in  any  way  mixed  with  your  name  and 
yonrHame." 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back  with  honour," 
said  St.  Vincent,  speaking  in  low,  d^ected  tones, 
and  shunning  Manan's  gaze. 

"  St.  Vincent,"  said  the  giri,  sharply.  "  It  is 
honourable  to  retreat  from  the  performance  of  a 
wrong  which,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  others 
may  Have  made  us  promise  to  commit." 

'*  I  cannot  see  my  way  out  of  it,  Marian'"  said 
the  axtist,  drearify. 

"Then  shame  upon  yon,"  cried  the  girl,  get- 
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ting  angiy ;  "  shame  upon  you,  St.  Viocent ;  but 
I  know  what  I  shall  do."  she  went  on,  revenge- 
fully ;  "  I  shall  not  tell  Miss  Garrick  that  you 
cheated  Nelly  Gryee.  1  would  never  insult  Nelly 
that  far— never.  But  I  shall  tell  her  that  you 
are  my  rejected  \o\^r.'* 

"That  would  scarcely  be  the  truth,"  inter- 
rupted the  artist,  paling  to  the  Hps,  and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot ;  "  I  never  really  loved 
you.  It  was  only  admiration  and  respect.  What 
man  could  love  you,  Marian  ?  He  dare  not,  you 
would  not  let  him.  You  are  too  independent  of 
love  and  everything  else.  Take  care  that  ^rour 
independence  does  not  bring  ynn  greater  misery 
than  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  my  meanness 
may  bring  me.  Love  has  wrought  life-long  woe 
to  women  prouder  and  stronger  than  you  are, 
Marian." 

Marian  only  sneered  ;  little  did  she  drearp  how 
prophetic  were  the  words  that  the  artist  spoke 
while  he  stood  humbled  and  abashed  before  her. 

"You  never  really  loved  me!"  said  Marian, 
taking  up  the  words  he  had  uttered, ."  then  all 
the  greater  hypocrite  were  you  to  urge  your  suit, 
and  repeat  your  declarations  of  love  and  esteem 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  you  did." 

"  Still  I  felt  always  at  a  distance,"  said  St. 
Vincent,  blushing  as  he  recalled  the  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  had  asked  Miss 
Mayflower  to  be  his  wife;  "there  was  ever  a 
barrier  of  ice  lying  between  us  that  nothing 
could  melt.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
be  content  to  worship  at  his  wife's  feet.  And 
that  is  what  your  husband  must  do— that  is  all 
he  can  hope  for.  But,  Marian,"  pleaded  the 
artist,  in  a  tone  that  was  decidedly  pathetic  and 
touching,  "you  will  never  carry  out  your  threat. 
You  will  never  tell  Miss  Garrick  that  you  rejected 
me.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  mean  on  your 
part,  and  possibly  ruin  my  prospects  forever." 

Marian  curled  her  Hp  at  the  last  remark. 

"No,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  do  as  I  said  I 
would,  I  shall  not  tell  Miss  Garrick  that  you  are 
my  rejected  swain." 

"  Thank  you,  Marian,"  said  St.  Vincent, 
looking  as  if  a  load  was  lifted  off  his  mind. 
"Ah,*  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  "if  you  knew  how  well  it  becomes  you 
to  be  kind,  you  never  would  be  unkind.  You 
have  at  least  some  friendship  for  me  after  all, 
Marian." 

"  Do  not  flatter  me,  and  do  not  flatter  your- 
self," said  Marian,  in  the  same  quiet  voice. 
"  The  reason  for  my  change  of  mind  is  simply 
this :  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  need  to  make 

J'ou  more  base  than  you  are,  by  exposing  your 
ove  affair  with  myself.  Secondly,  1  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  fact  of  your  being  my  rejected  lo^er 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  it  would  not  end 
in  your  rejection.  Miss  Garrick's  want  of  re- 
finement prevents  her  knowing  when  she  is  in- 
sulted. Go  on  with  your  false  game,  St.  Vtn* 
cent,  and  may  it  bring  you  no  sorrow." 

Ere  the  artist  could  detain  her,  Marian  had 
darted  from  his  side,  and  glided  down  the  path 
to  her  own  door,  leaving  him  humbled  as  the 
dust  that  she  scattered  with  her  feet  as  she  went 
along. 

fTo  d€  continued.) 
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The  Law. 


LAWLESSNESS  AND  LAW  IN 
IRELAND. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


^HE  peculiar  quality  denoted  officially 
by  the  term  "  respectability"  is 
somewhat  hard  to  comprehend ; 
without  a  due  understandmg  of  it, 
however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  justice  is  conducted  in  Ireland. 
Education,  professional  standing,  persooal  char- 
acter, or  wealth,  are  not  Uie  pounds  on 
which  a  man  is  held  respectable  m  the  law. 
It  is  indeed  supposed  that  these  qualifications 
are  mainly  confined  to  but  a  small  class  of 
the  population.  This  class  was  formerly  defined 
by  law  as  the  Protestant  ascendency,  and  meant 
only  that  portion  of  the  population  which  was 
willinc;  to  take  the  sacrament  in  an  Episcopalian 
church,  and  to  swear  that  Catholicity  was  dam- 
nable and  idolatrous.  Since  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, the  legal  character  of  the  old  test  has 
oetn  abolished,  and  the  quondam  "ascendency 
"  continues  to  hold  together  chiefly  by  its  hold 
on jpublic  offices. 

Though  the  ownership  of  land  is  not  essential 
as  a  condition  to  an  appointment,  in  practice  Uie 
majority  of  magistrates  in  the  rural  mstricts  are 
either  landlords  or  agents.  Owin?  to  the  former 
action  of  the  Penal  laws,  indeed,  most  of  the 
Irish  landlords  belong  to  Uie  EpiscopaJian  body, 
and  on  that,  ground  are  legally  "respectable." 
Among  the  legally  respectable  ranks,  however, 
the  government  prefers  landlords,  as  the  most 
naturally  suited  to  render  impartial  justice  from 
the  bench.  Shopkeepers  and  farmers,  it  is 
thought,  would  be  Jiable  to  bias  in  favour  of  their 
own  class,  and  therefore,  pretty  universally  ex- 
cluded. So  long  as  a  n^agistrate  is  not  national 
in  his  politics  the  government  does  not  pay  as 
much  attentioD  to  his  par^  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  paid  judges.  Only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
present  magistrates  of  Ireland  are  Catholics, 
though  Catholics  form  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  population  I  The  government,  however, 
denies  that  any  reason  for  complai.:it  exists,  and 
fully  admits  the  principle  that  Catholics  have 
equal  rights  to  office  on  the  bench  as  any  other 
class  of  the  community. 

The  manner  in  which  what  would  elsewhere 
be  looked  on  as  rather  serious  charges  are 
dismissed  by  the  magistrates,  when  brought 
against  persons  of  their  own  class  or  public  of- 
ficials, is  a  marked  feature  in  the  administra- 


inving  nome  at  evening  

Limerick,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  ran  over 
two  men  who  were  searching  for  money  in  the 
roadway.  The  searchers  cried  out,  and  the 
gentleman  driving  at  once  fired  a  couple  of  shots 
at  them,  but,  luckily,  in  vain.  On  being  brought 
before  a  magistrate's  court  he  was  at  once  ex- 
cused, on  the  statement  that  he  did  not  know 
but  the  men'were  idwut  to  attack  him.  He  was 


an  officer  in  the  army.  A  similar  case  occnncd 
some  time  previously  at  Baltinglass,  near  Ddi- 
lin,  where  an  Episcopalian  clerg3rman  fired  tso 
shots  in  the  streets  after  a  runaway  who  bad 
jostled  him.  The  reverend  gentleman  explained 
that  he  had  only  fired  to  notily  the  police  of  his 
own  whereabouts,  and  was  at  once  dischareed, 
while  the  boy  was  severely  reprimanded.  Tbe 
respectability  of  the  parties  in  both  cases  vas 
deemed  ample  justification.  The  penalty  on  a 
farmer  or  mechanic  for  a  similar  act  would  hare 

frobably  been  about  seven  years'  penal  serviftide. 
n  such  a  case  the  legal  term  for  the  act  would 
have  been  "attempt  to  kill." 

An  important  element  among  the  manstrates 
are  the  residents  or  stipendiaries.  They  an 
drawn  from  the  same  class  and  possess  muchthe 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  ordinary  justices,  but 
they  receive  pay  from  the  government,  and  are 
required  to  reside  in  the  distdcts  assigned  to 
each.  From  these  districts  they  are  liable  to  be 
moved  to  others  at  the  will  cf  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant. 

No  legal  trainipg  is  required  of  "  the  stipen- 
diaries, and,  in  fact,  military  anteced<ents  are  an 
ordinary  preparation  for  such  an  appointment. 
However,  there  Ls  no  necessity  for  any  gujlifia- 
tions,  as  the  stipendiaries  are  appointed  ejitirely 
through  political  influence.  They  .usnSllj  hold 
for  life,  and  are  pensioned  after  a  miflfber  of 
years,  but.  if  their  conduct  on  the  bench  be  As- 
agreeable  to  the  Executive,  the  Lord-UetlteoaDi 
can  remove  them  to  retqate  districts,  or  even 
cetire  them. 

The  workinsr  of.Jihe  j.ury  system  in  Ir^and 
some  peculiar  .features.©*  its  own.  That-rerdicts 
should  be  fouad  in  conformity  with  the  wiAes  of 
the  Executive  is  regarded  by  the  l^^al  Junctim- 
aries,  as  essential  to  the  proper  administratioQof 
justice.  As  this  conviction  ■  is  not  sfaased  b}' 
the  population,  considerable  fflfficiiUy  is  oftai 
experienced  by  the  judges  in  getting  .verdicts 
suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  govennnent.  TIb 
complaint  as  to  the.  existence  of  this  4i(^ol? 
of  old  standing,  in  fact  it  dates  (mm  the  iotre- 
ducdon  of  English  law  among  the  lash  popnU- 
tion.  At  the  date  of  that  introduction  the  Utter 
were  in  possession  of  most  of  the  land  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  due  encouragement  of  U« 
the  Executive  deemed  it  necessary  to  deprive 
them  of  the  land  in  favour  of  English  settlers. 
For  this  purpose  the  soil  was  first  granted  in  foU 
property  to  the  Irish  chieftains  to  the  exclask»i 
of  the  people.  The  chieftains  were  subsequently 
attainted  by  Acts  of  Parliament  at  different  tinie^ 
and  their  lands  legally  vested  in  the  crown.  As 
the  English  law  had  been  established  on  the  sob- 
mission  of  the  chieftains,  in  place  of  the  origiiul 
Celtic  system  of  government,  it  became  n^cessiif 
to  estauish  these  confiscations  in  the  cotuts, 
and  there  the  jury  system  came  into  play-  It 
was  easy  to  have  English  judg-es,  but  in  the 
^eater  part  of  the  country  Irish  jurors  had  to  bt 
unpanelled  at  least.in  part.  To  work  the  problem 
out  by  couris-martial  or  by  juries  brought  ovff 
from  England  specially,  was  found  to  be  entirdy 
too  costly,  and  so  the  use  of  Irish  jurors  had  to 
be  adopted.  From  the  first,  however,  they  mani- 
fested a  remarkable  difference  of  optnion  iroa 
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the  judges  and  the  English  oflBcials  on  the  rights 
of  the  crown  to  dispossess  them  of  their  ancestral 
lands.  The  poet  Spenser,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  speaks  of  this  perversity  of  Irish 
jurore  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  are  used  by 
the  English  press  and  officials  at  the  present  day. 
No  matter  how  clearly  the  judges  explained  to 
them  the  justice  of  the  crown's  claims  in  law, 
tbcy  coold  not  be  led  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  question  as  the  Englishmen  impanelled  with 
thenv  Indeed,  they  frequently  so  puzzled  the 
latter  with  quirks  and  subtleties  that  they  hardly 
koew  how  to  answer  them,  though  themselves 
thMougbly  convinced  of  the  crown  s  right  to  the 
lii^  lajids. 

To  meet  this  peculiar  action  of  the  Celtic 
jurors,  which  virtually  rendered  it  impossible  to 
deprive  thetn  of  their  lands  except  by  purchase, 
several  modifications  of  the  jury  system  were  suc- 
cessively attempted.  T-ord  Strafford,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  break  the  titles  of  the  possessor  of  the 
soil  m  Comaught,  fined  the  jurors  who  refused 
to  find  for  the  crown  four  thousand  pounds  a  man, 
aad  comnitted  the  sheriff  to  jail  for  setlectiog 
sodi  a  jmy.  Nererthdcfs  the  attempt  was  only 
partially  sucoeesfal,  aa  the  juries  refused  to  be 
lotinidated,  though  they  finally  paid  large  sums 
to  the  crown  as  a  speoies  of  blackmail  for  leaving 
tbem  alone.  Another  device  was  to  give  shares 
in  the  lands  claimed  by  the  crown  to  the  jurors 
who  tried  the  case.  The  success  of  rtiis,  too, 
was  only  indifferent,  and  Strafford  having,  for 
other  reasons,  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
£n^ish  Parliament,  they  made  his  practices  in 
Irdand  avaiXable  as  charges  to  send  him  to  the 
block.  The  I-rish,  and  a  portion  of  the  English 
people,  haivaiig  risen  simultaneously  against  the 
■maganniment  rf  Charles  I.,  the  latter  first 
executed  that  inoMuxh  for  tyranny  and  then  cmi< 
fiicated  the  land  of  Ireland  for  rebellion.  The 
due  e^blishment  of  the  law  <was  given  as  the 
reason  for  both  proceedings.  The  English  law 
at  a  later  period  pronounced  the  proceedings 
wholly  lanvless,  but  confirmed  their  result  in  Ire- 
laad. 

Though  the  burning  question  of  owoer^tip  of 
the  land  wasthus  in  some  degree  settled  to  the 
salisfacttOD  of  the  law,  Iri£  jurors  were  still 
found  snigtilarly  unwilllngto  acquiesce  in  the  views 
of  the  government  in  other  cases.  In  fact,  the 
impression  on  the  Celtic  mind  was  that  law  ases- 
tabUshed  among  them  and  ju^ice  were  not  only 
distinct  but  naturally  opposite  to  one  another. 
Cooecquently,  in  Uie  luirt  of  its  administration 
irbich  irfl  to  them  as  jurors,  they  frequeatly  con- 
sidened  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to  dis- 
obey tiie  judges.  In  consequence,  when  the 
gavermnent  <n  Charles  II.  thought  it  expedient 
10  execute  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
aUay  a  panic  in  England,  no  Irish  junr  could  be 
found  to  convict  him,  and  he  bad  to  be  brought 
to  England  before  he  could  be  legally  found 
guilty  and  executed.  As  a  final  reuiedy  for  this 
spirit  of  disaffection  among  jurors,  all  Irish 
Catholics  were  made  outlaws,  and  thus  kept  off 
juries.  Jtn  this  condition  they  were  kept  during 
the  gDQ^ter  part  of  the  last  century ;  ytX,  on  the 
relaxatim  of  the  penal  laws,  it  was  found  they 
atiU  continued  to  look  on  ]aw  and  justice  9s  quite 


distinct  in  Ireland.  The  feeling  still  continues, 
in  spite  of  thp  concentration  of  nearly  all  legal 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  official  class,  and  thus 
to  get  verdicts  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
government  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  the 
Irish  administration. 

The  system  usually  employed  in  cases  of  im- 
portance is  knowii  as  "  packing  "  juries,  though 
the  term  is  not  used  by  the  officials.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  class  in  the  Irish 
population  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Crown, 
though  a  very  small  one.  The  officials  and  reci- 
pients of  public  patronage,  in  one  shape  oranother, 
and  a  portion  of  the  landowners,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  this  class.  It  is  obvious  that  if  juries  could 
be  drawn  exclusively  from  such  persons,  they 
would  naturally  find  verdicts  agreeable  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Executive.  As  they  are  usually 
better  off  in  point  of  wealth  than  the  rest  of  the 
population,  the  qualifications  for  a  place  on  the 
panel  are  fixed  high  in  this  respect.  Thin  quali- 
fication excludes  Uie  great  aaaiority  of  the  popu> 
lation  at  once,  and  gives  the  friends  of  the 
government  much  more  weight  injuries  than  in 
5ie  country  generally.  In  cases  where  the  crown 
prosecator  ae«ns  packing  advisable,  be  orders 
all  persons  on  the  panel  suspected  of  national 
feelings  to  stand  by  until  further  notice.  This 
privilege  is  not  possessed  by  the  Ather  nde,  who 
can  only  challenge  twenty  names.  The  crown 
can  also  challenge,  but  in  addition- can  order  an 
unlimited  number  to  stand  by  at  discretion. 
Thus,  if  there  are  thirty-two  reliable  men  in  a 
panel  of  say  two  hundred,  iihe  orown,  after  the 
prisoner's  twenty  challenges  are  out,  can  make 
the  remaining  twelve  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  panel.  This  device  has  been  long  practised, 
and  is  still  used  (at  need)  by  crown  prosecutors. 

Simple  as  this  system  appears  it  is  beset  with 
pracljcal  d^cvlties,  like  most  other  administra- 
tive acts  in  Ireland.  The  majority  of  the  class 
favoured  by  law  are  Protestaaits,  and  thus  packed 
juries  have  commonly  an  exclusively  denomina- 
tional character,  which  seems  contrary  to  the 
religious  equality  provided  for  by  the  written  liw. 
Public  opinion  consequently  indulges  in  com- 
ments very  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  both 
crown  prosecutors  and  judges,  and  which  even 
have  an  effect  on  the  packed  jurymen.  To  prevent 
this  the  principle  of  contempt  of  court  receives  a 
wide  application  in  the  Irish  tribunals.  The 
judges  claim  as  a  right  the  power  both  of  deter- 
mining what  cot^stitutes  contempt,  and  the  punish- 
ment they  may  award  for  it.  Press  comments 
are  the  roost  common  subject  of  iiunishment,  and 
they  are  only  punished  when  the  journal  in  which 
they  appear  is  of  politics  unfavourable  to  the 
Executive.  Two  instances  last  year,  which  hap- 
pened in  Dublin,  iUustrate  this  practice. 

This  is  the  statement  of  how  Ireland  is  governed 
by  law,  and  is  substantially  correct,  though  not 

drawn  by  a  friendly  hand.  The  writer  concludes 

thus : — 

"  We  have  now  briefly  described  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  administration  of  the  law  at  the 
present  day  in  Ireland.  That  the  popular  feeling 
regards  it  with  distrust  and  dislike  is  undoubted; 
it  IS  simply  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 
In  every  other  country  of  the  civilised  world  the 
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law  is  framed,  at  least  in  intention,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  adminis- 
tend.  In  Ireland,  tor  the  last  three  centuries,  it 
has  been,  and  still  is,  firamed  in  open  disregard 
of  their  requirements,  their  feefings,  and  uieir 
rights  as  men.   Instead  of  the  law  being  for  the 

Eeople,  the  people  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
.rthe  law.'* 

When  the  old  and  evil  tradition  has  been 
finally  abandoned ;  when  the  laws  have  been 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  as  in 
England,  and  the  people  have  learned  that  law 
and  justice  are  synonymous  terms,  and  are  taught 
by  their  national  leaders  to  trust  the  law— to 
amend  it  if  bad,  but  to  obey  while  it  is  the  law — 
and  surely  modem  legislation  for  Ireland  encour- 
ages us  to  hope  to  see  this  realised— then  will 
Ireland  be,  in  fact  as  in  name,  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  no  longer  the  most  dis- 
tressed  and  distressful  country  of  the  world. 


A  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 


IS  midnight,  on  the  raging  sea 
The  storm  is  howling  fearfully. 

The  gallant  ship  by  tempest  tossed, 
With  all  its  crew,  may  soon  be  lost. 

The  lightning  flashes,  and  the  roll 
Of  thunder  chills  each  trembling  soul. 

Men,  in  their  frenzy,  curse  and  swear ; 
And  women  shriek  and  tear  their  hair : 

Some,  calmer  'mid  the  storm's  wild  strife, 
Sigh  forth  a  fiervent  prayer  for  life. 

But  srill  the  lightnine:  rends  in  twain 
The  skies ;  the  thunder  booms  again  ! 

It  seems  the  ship  must  sink  below, 
And  drown  its  weight  of  human  woe ; 

When,  lo !  a  little  hoy  is  seen 

Kneeling  in  prayer  'mid  that  dread  scene  I 

He  lifts  his  little  hands  and  cries, 
To  Him  who  rules  those  angiy  skies : 

"  Oh,  Jesus  I  save  us  from  the  sea  ; 
Don't  let  us  drown  ;  we  trust  in  Thee !  " 

God  hears  that  little  child's  pure  prayer. 
And  calmer  grows  the  midnight  air : 

He  bids  the  flashine  lightning  cease. 
And  the  loud  thunder  holds  its  peace. 


Now  all  is  calm,  the  ship  sails  on. 
Directed  by  the  Holy  One. 

And  they  on  board  a  lesson  learn 
Which  many  a  heart  to  Him  will  turn  : 

They  learn  that  innocence  of  heart 
And  trust  in  God  will  peace  impart ; 

That,  when  in  danger.  He  will  spare 
His  creature's  through  sweet  childhood's 
pra}'er.  Georos  Hull. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR. 

THE  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS. 


m 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LITTLE  storm  did  follow  the  meet- 
ing of  the  professor  and  his  ilDp^ 
rious  wife,  to  whom  he  had,  bor- 
ever,  previously  sent  accounts  of  all 
that  took  place ;  but  compared  witii 
the  storm  which,  during  his  long  journey  he  hid 
expected  to  fall  on  his  devoted  head,  it  was  hot  i 
duodecimo  storm— a  storm  in  a  glass  of  water. 

The  lady  had  at  present,  more  important  sqI>' 
jects  for  her  thoughts  than  to  make  herself  un- 
easy about  her  step-son;  they  had  onl^  takeoa 
wider  range  in  consequence  of  hts  witfadraval 
from  his  father's  house.  Her  chief  consolatim, 
whether  he  remained  in  Mtmich  or  in  Rose, 
whether  he  studied  or  what  he  did,  was  that  he 
would  have  no  claim  on  her  fortune,  and  no  note 
upon  his  father's  income  than  a  proscribed  mas. 
She  therefore  took  the  information  given  her 
her  husband  with  tolerable  calmness,  and  was 
only  angry  at  his  having  continued  to  decide  in 
important  matters,  and  even  ventured  upon  a 
new  course  for  bis  son,  without  consulting  heron 
the  subject. 

The  promise  of  the  Antinous,  when  told  of  it  by 
her  husband,  bad  much  effect  in  softening  ha 
anger.  It  would  be  so  charming  if,  instead  of 
the  broken  alabaster  bust,  there  was  one  cairfd 
in  beautiful  marble  standing  on  her  console, 
which  she  could  show  to  all  uie  friends  who  fre- 
quented her  drawing-room,  with  the  remaik  dot 
the  lovely  image  was  the  first  prodnctioB  of  ber 
step-son,  who  had  sent  it  to  her  from  Rome  asa 
token  of  his  gratitude  for  all  the  motherly  lovt 
and  care  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  firom  b:s 
childhood.  The  vain  woman  feasted  beforebaiui 
on  the  thought  of  the  flattering  acknowledge- 
ments which  this  artistic  homage  must  bring 
from  all  quarters  ;  and  she  did  not  for  a  momcDt 
doubt  that  in  the  cojrse  of  the  next  six  weeks 
she  should  be  in  possession  of  its  cause.  Vxa 
the  beautiful  work  would  conduce  to  the  onu* 
ment  of  a  family  festival,  for  which  she  was 
determined  to  exert  all  her  powers,  for  it  ns 
to  be  DO  less  an  occasion  than  Caroline's  tux- 
riage. 

The  case  stood  thns.  When  Miss  Adelaide 
Cameron  gave  her  hand  before  the  Altar  to  the 
widowered  Professor  Robertson,  she  had  already 
attained  the  age  at  which  most  unmarried  ladies 
are  accustomra  to  keep  thdr  baptismal  certifica^ 
a  profound  secret.  This  was  no  easy  matter  in 
her  native  town,  among  a  numerous  tribe  of 
relatives,  and  when  only  those  with  very  dioct 
memories  would  be  unsuccessful  in  telling  the 
truth.  To  this  number  belonged  unhappST 
neither  her  nephews,  nor  still  less  their  msUn- 
They  knew  also  that  when  Aunt  Adelaide,  vp^ 
the  death  of  her  father,  became  the  possessor  <d 
his  wealth,  her  years  for  love  and  bndal  wreatbi 
had  apparently  passed  away,  and  ther  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  it  an  established  fiut  tiut 
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thnrwerethe  future  beirs  of  her  fortune.  Her 
tanqr  nurriage  was,  therefore,  received  with 
K<eiieral  disapprobation  iy  her  family,  and  it 
ended  in  coldness  and  entire  estrangement.  But 
she  herself  was  little  pleased  with  the  state  of 
things,  and  it  was  often  the  cause  of  her  ill- 
humour,  though  she  hardly  owned  this  to  her- 
self, and  certainly  to  no  one  else.  Now,  how- 
ever, an  opportimity  presented  itself  for  re- 
storing a  good  understanding  in  a  brilliant 
maoner,  and  she  seized  upon  it  with  the  energy 
which  was  a  marked  trait  in  her  character. 

The  eldest  son  of  one  of  her  nephews,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  grown  into  manhood,  and  had 
been  a  successfulspeculator,  now  found  himself 
ID  a  position  to  gratify  his  wish  to  occujnr  a 
house  of  his  own.  Mr.  Adolphus  liianvers  had 
passed  through  his  apprenticeship  in  a  great 
nann&cturing  house,  and  now,  tired  by  the  years 
of  service,  he  wished  to  purchase  a  chemical 
factoiy  which  was  on  sale.  For  this,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  wanted  more  money;  and  then,  to 
make  a  pleasant  household,  he  necessarily  re- 
quired a  wife.  It  was  also  necessary  thit  to 
unite  both  these  requirements  he  must  marry  a 
wife  with  money.  But  riches  alone  would  not 
content  him ;  he  desired  in  the  future  companion 
of  bis  life  a  union  of  other,  almost  impossible 
qulities ;  above  all  beauty.  He  would  make  a 
^wwwith  his  wife  among  his  equals,  and  par- 
ticularly among  those  arrogant  learned  men  and 
government  cnfficers.  who  were  accustomed  to 
hold  themselves  so  much  above  the  men  of 
tnde.  The  girl,  then,  whom  he  should  make 
happy  with  his  hand,  must  be  well  brought  up, 
of  a.  gentle  and  amiable  disposition,  unassuming, 
modest,  submissive  and  affectionate,  and,  finally, 
last  but  not  least,  underbtand  cooking  and 
household  matters,  not  only  in  theory,  but  be 
able  to  bring  her  knowledge  into  practical  effect 
with  success.  But  where  can  he  find  such  an 
ideal?  Whither  shall  he  turn  his  steps  in  the 
pursuit? 

One  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
wme  of  his  friends',  his  bead  and  heart  filled  with 
tender  thoughts,  instead  of  the  accustomed  long 
mws  of  figures,  he  took  his  way  towards  a 
garden  to  which  the  fairer  part  of  the  world 
were  accustomed  to  resort  for  friendly  meetings, 
and  irtiere  the  ladies  of  the  more  select  circles 
would  bring  tlieir  grown  up  daughters  for  un- 
ceremonious intercourse  with  their  neighbours. 
They  were  assembled  in  numbers  under  the 
chestnut  trees  around  the  borders  of  the  lake,  on 
which  a  pair  of  swans  sailed  proudly  about  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  young  people.  Profes- 
«Mr  Robertson  formed  the  attraction  of  an  elegant 
rircle,  with  whom  he  was  carrying  on  a  con- 
vention with  much  spirit. 
_  Hr.  Ado^us  Manvers  had  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  childhood,  an  opportunity  for 
a  near  view  of  his  aunt's  step-daughter.  She 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
arm  in  arm  with  her  friend.  Bertha,  and  feeding 
the  swans  who  came  fearlessly  to  their  feet. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  prettier  picture ;  the 
sight  at  once  fixed  the  decision  of  the  present 
clerk  and  future  manufacturer.  It  should  be 
Caroline,  and  no  one  else. 


Why  should  he  leek  any  further  when  his 
good  mrtune  was  so  near  at  hand  ?  And  vrtiere 
could  he  hope  to  find  a  person  more  in  accord 
with  his  wishes  ?  Caroline  united  in  a  hi^h 
degree  all  the  qualities  which  made  her  suit- 
able and  fitted  to  becomg  the  wife  of  Mr.  Adol- 
phus. He  had  often  heard  of  her  talents,  her 
superior  education,  and  domestic  amiability, 
spoken  of  with  commendation  ;  the  wealth  of 
her  father  was  well  known,  and  for  her  beauty — 
ah  1  at  this  moment  it  almost  dazzled  his  eyes. 
And,  then,  besides  this  she  stood  in  a  kind  of 
half  and  half  connection  with  himself,  which 
would  render  his  suit  all  the  easier.  It  is  true 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  approach  his  auot  in  the 
etclunve  circle  by  which  she  was  now  sur- 
rounded ;  but  after  he  had  turned  overttie  matter 
at  home,  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  tradesman, 
and  convinced  himself  that  the  balance  would  be 
in  his  favour,  he,  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  his 
best  toilette,  with  carefiiUy  dressed  hair,  and  full 
of  essences  and  perfumes,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
aunt. 

She  received  him  with  evident  pleasure,  and 
enjoyed  with  secret  triumph  the  admiring  look 
which  swept  around  the  new  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished, yet  comfortable  drawing-room. 

"This  room  has  cost  us  a  good  deal,"  she 
said,  "but  we  must  take  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, and  not  regret  a  little  sacrifice  to  them. 
There  is  something  wanting  on  that  console  ;  my 
step-son,  who  has  a  wonderfiil  wish  to  become  a 
sculptor,  intends  to  send  me  a  marble  bust  of  his 
carving,  and  for  that  I  reserve  a  place  1 " 

"A  marble  bust  of  bis  own  carvingt "  re- 
peated Mr.  Adolphus  Manvers,  amazed,  "  but, 
good  heavens !  why  does  he  not  buy  one  which  is 
already  made  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said,  casting  down  her  eyes  with 
affected  modesty,  "  he  thinks  it  will  g^ive  me  more 
pleasure  to  have  a  work  of  his  own.  He  is  a 
dear  lad,  and  is  80  grateful  to  me." 

"So  sol" 

The  gratitude  of  the  "  dear  lad  "  was  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference  to  the  clerk.  During 
this  short  conversation  his  speculative  mind  had 
reckoned  up  the  value  of  the  whole  fomiture  of 
of  the  room,  which  was  doubtless  equally  good 
in  all  the  attics. 

"Taking  all  this  into  account,"  he  thought, 
"his  income  must  be  much  larger  than  ^  I 
imagined,  and  this  Httle  Caroline  in  met  an  heir- 
ess.   It  is  not  a  bad  speculation." 

And  now  he  spoke  to  his  "dear  aunt,"  in 
reply  to  her  kind  questions  how  he  was  leaving 
his  present  situation,  of  his  wish  to  become  inde- 
pendent, of  his  prospects  and  their  realiza- 
tion, and— it  is  wondeinil  how  congenial  minds 
understand  each  othet^it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  placed  before  her  all  the  advantajges 
which  he  promised  himself  from  the  manuuc- 
tory,  so  that  Mrs.  Robertson  understood  his 
whole  plan,  and  comprehended  the  object  of  his 
visit  with  a  clearness  which  did  more  credit  to 
her  sharpsightedness  than  to  his  diplomacy,  and 
with  equal  quickness,  she  had  resolved  upon  the 
part  which  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  play. 

The  idea  of  marrying  her  step-daughter  to  her 
nephew  appeared  to  Mrs.  Robertstm  as  highly 
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desirable  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
First  of  all  she  considered  it  would  be  a  great 
means  of  conciliation  with  her  own  family  if  one 
of  them  should  bring  in  a  rich'  wife,  the 
daughter  of  her  husband,  and  then  it  was  a 
happy  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  Caroline 
now  the  newly  acquired  wealth  rendered  her 
domestic  acquirements  less  needed,  while  the 
talent  and  youthful  beauty  of  the  girl  more  and  i 
more  eclipsed  the  fading  charms  of  her  step- 
mother in  spite  of  the  helps  of  the  toilette,  and 
the  care  of  the  dressmaker. 

When,  therefore,  the  nephew  had  completed 
the  first  part  of  his  story,  and  drew  a  sigh  before 
be  approached  the  second— the  question 
whether  he  night  venture  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances as  a  suitor  for  his  "  dear  cousin  "—~ 
the  eyes  of  his  aunt  gave  an  answer  to  it  even 
before  it  w«s  asked.  But  theire  was  no  time  for 
wocds,  for  at  that  momant  Caroline  entered  the 
room  ^ith  her  prayerbook  and  roaafjr  in  faer 
haod  on  her  return  from  the  church,  and  in  her 
black  silk  dress,  and  with  a  small  ivory  cross 
about  her  neck,  locdung  like  one  of  the  charm- 
ing  pictures  of  an  innocent  maiden  which  the 
pencil  of  Holbein  was  accustomed  to  paint. 

At  her  sudden  appearance  the  cousin  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  his  whole  face  sufEused  with 
crimson,  made  a  deep  bow ;  while  Mcs.  Robert- 
son presented  them  to  each  other  with  due  cere- 
mony.  Caroline  bent  courteously,  and  placing 
her  boolc  on  the  table,  and  Fhe  rosary,  at  which 
the  CQu$in  looked  cftfviusly,  in  her  ^pocket,  jK- 
mained  standing. 

^Sitdowq.  .my  child,"  said' Mrs.  RotMitson, 
as  she  pointed  to  a  ptAce  on  the  sofa  hy  ber 
side. 

"Thank  you,  dear  mother;  I  only  came  into 
tejl  you  that  before  dinou:  I  an  going  wi<h  Mr. 
Etlicot  and  Bertha  to  pay  a-vi^it  to  Mrs-  Pem- 
berton.  They  are  waiting  for-/ae,  so  -gwid  b}'e 
for  the  present." 

She  nodded  to  her  step- mother,  as^au^howed 
to  the  strainer,  and  stepped  to  the  ^oor. 

"This  visit  is  very  inopportune,"  ^claimed 
Mrs.  Roberstaon  in  an  aj^ry  tone.  "  Mind  you 
return  home  punctiialiy ;  yovr  COMsin  rli»es  wiith 
us." 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  the  girl  :as  ahe  ffttood 
at  the  door.  She  feH  unpleasantly  aSectei  by 
the  whole  manner  of  the  "cousin,"  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  such  an  introduction  into  the 
inti  macy  of  the  family  circle  was  auite  ill-^med 
during  her  father's  absence,  and  .while  Paul, 
though  certainly  on  the  way  to  recovery,  might 
still  be  subject  to  a  relapse ;  but  little  did  she 
suspect  the  painful  time  she  would  have  to  pass 
after  that  day. 

From  that  time  forth  Mr.  Adolphus  MaBvers, 
encouraged,  and  almost  pressed  by  his  aunt,  and 
so  far  pacified  about  the  rosary,  that  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  passing  fancy 
of  the  girl's,  came  every  evening,  at  tnec«n- 
clusion  of  his  day's  work,  to  join  theiaraily  party 
at  tea,  and  appeared  so  openly  as  a  suitor  to  his 
"dear  cousin,  and  a  suitor  who  felt  sure  of 
success,  that  the  poor  child,  whose  repugnance 
to  the  full-blown  vulgarity  of  the  new  fnend  of 
.the  family  at  every  interview   gained  fresh 


strength,  was  so*  filled  with  trouble  andaaxicty, 
that  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

There  were  waim  discus^ons,  and  sometime 
painful  scenes,  with  the  step-mother,  who  consi- 
dered this  want  of  friendliness  tn  her  nephew » 
as  offence  against  herself.  "  For,"  she  said, 
"he  is  my  near  relative.  I  love  and  value  him, 
and  can  give  you,  foolish  creature  that  you  art, 
no  greater  proof  of  my  truly  motherly  anrietv. 
that  when  I  give  yau.  an  opportunity  for  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  a  wealthy  maa 
who  honours  you  with  a  regard  which,  consder- 
ing  your  strange  behaviour,  it  is,  I  confess,  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  undeiatand." 

"  If  you  wish  to  prove  your  maternal  care, 
dear  mother,"  replied  the  girl,  te^  of  just  indig- 
nation in  her  beautiful  eyes,  "set  me  {reefromthis 
hateful  suitor,  whom  I  will  never  accept." 

"  That  we  shall  see,"  was  the  reply ^  "  Fust 
let  your  father  come  home." 

How  did  the  suSeriog  chUd  long  for  the  return 
of  her  natuntl  protector !  But  mhen  he  cute 
home  he  was  so  happy  Iq  having  eocaped  aJnost 
unpunished  after  his  indepeiwlent  acts  in  regaid 
to  Raul  that  be  felt  a  grxAt  diaaciifiattim  a^o 
to  c;fpose  his  peace  to  the  tiak  of  dishKbance. 
So  there  was  neither  help  nor  epmb>rt  for  pocr 
Caroline,  only  the  cheap  advice  to  overcoae  hei 
dislike  to  Mr.  Adolphus  Manvcrs  and  to  mtxrj 
.  bi«n  in  the  name  of  God.  He  painted,  in  eloqnnt 
words,  to  the  weefwng  maiden  the  ^atMurahlcdi' 
cum&tances  under  wiioh  .she  iwoubi  Iwe.aslltf 
wife  of  the  wealthy  maoufaetuter,  and  so  esaltn 
-the  spotless  integnty  of  Jwr  suitor  that  it  aeesw 
as  if  Mr.  Adolphus  MoAversiwas  the  only iwuicr- 
ahle  man  in  the  world. 

"  It  would  have  g^vien  me  nme  phea^uee,"  be 
9aid,  .with  a  slight  return  of  ;his  old  acai3eaBcal 
pride,  "  to  have  seen  you  the  wife  of  a 
educated  muo'^t  least  a  collegian  ;  hnt,  deu^ 
child,  we  must  not  anger  your  motJber  *>***^ 
has  just  been  behaving  so,  kindly  to  me.  Fortte 
sake  of  peace  I  beg  you  to  give  way.  You  In**' 
after  all,  it  is  I  who  suffer  «iost  from  hei  lU- 
humour."  , 
Certainly  Car<dine  could,  with  the  wta»» 
a  clear  conscience,  tell  of  the  oeualless  eswx^ 
of  times  when,  "  for  the  sake  of  peace," 
given  up  her  own  vnll,  but  to  marry,  not 
where  die  did  not  hive,  but  had  even  an 
was  beyond  her  power  of  soerifioe.   She  ibo^ 
with  tears  of  her  absent  brother.    With  bin 
was  always  certain  of  finduig,  not  only  an  eoti^f 
comprehension  of  her  thoughts  and  feeltflss* 
she  also  felt  convinced  that  he  would  find 
means  for  getting  rid  of  her  onwelcome  w^J: 
But  he  was  in  distant  Rene,  and  had  no  i<3ea  ot 
her  needs,  and  she  was  prevented  from  \mH 
him  of  them  in  writing  by  a  maidenly  modtitf^ 
reserve  whioh  was  perhaps,  carried  too  far.  jbc 
knew,  also,  that  he  and  his  friend  lived  a 
life  in  common,  and  the  letters  fro«  homeaiil^' 
therefore,  easily  become  a  common  plesssit- 
His  pride  in  his  sister,  too,  might  lead  bin  t° 
give  the  friend  whom  he  so  trusted  a  glance  tnu 
the  affair,  which,  only  to  think  of,  was  n»» 
painful.  . 

With  the  Ellicot  family,  she  found  as  ever  tbt 
warmest  sympathy.   But  though  Mrs. 
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as  well  as  her  btisband  and  daughter,  fiillv  un- 
derstood her  feelings  with  regard  to  Mr.  Adoiphus 
Manvers,  they  knew  but  too  well  that  no  repre- 
sentations ever,  as  a  rule,  produced  any  effect 
upon  the  obstinate  will  of  the  step-mother.  It 
had  been  determined  that  the  two  girls  should  be 
introduced  into  the  great  worid  of  their  native 
town  daring  the  coming  winter,  and  Mrs.  EHicot 
Battered  herself  that  an  increased  circle  of 
acquaintance  mieht  produce  some  inavoidable 
disturbance  of  the  progress  of  the  unwelcome 
lover.  But  in  this  the  lady,  in  most  cases  so 
cJewr,  WM  deceived,  for  at  the  first  public  ball 
which  was  given,  Mr.  Adoiphus  Manvers,  fol- 
lowiag  the  instructions  of  his  "  dear  aunt,"  kept 
his  place  so  pertinaciously  by  Caroline's  side 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  company,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  a  dose  connection  between  them, 
in  consetjuence  of  which  poor  Caroline,  annoyed 
atthisdrcnmstance,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
determined  to  attend  no  more  balls  that  winter. 
This  being  the  case,  Mr.  Adoiphus  Manvers  also 
stayed  at  honje,  and  thus  strengthened  the  re- 
port that  raised  him  to  an  engagement  with  the 
beautiful  giri,  and  however  obstinate  were  the 
denials  with  which  Caroline  met  the  banter  of 
her  acquaintance,  they,  continued  all  the  same  in 
their  jEonner  ^uDioQ. 

And  "Mr.  Xdolphus  Manvers  was  qnestioned, 
bantered,  and  coD.gratMlated  by  his  niends ;  be 
made  no  d<e;nial,  but  be-played  the  mysterious  as 
if  he  coqid  ^11  ^uch  but  for  the  present  vas 
determined  to  .keep  silence. 

*' Th^  net  is, vound, faster  and  faster  about  the 
child,"  said  pr.  ElIicot  ,to  "his  wife,  and  I  see 
only  one  means  by  which  she  can  escape." 

"And-what  is, that?"  she  asked,  Tvith  a  look 
of  pleasure.    "  What  way  do  you  mean  ?  " 

".The  way  .which  fo  many  have  pursued  before 
her  »ith  ipore  or  less  success.  To  leave  her 
father's  house  and  take  a  situation  among 
strangers  .as  companion  or  governess.  She  pos- 
^sses  the  qualities  si)itabTe  for  ^acfa  in  an 
wrinerit  degree." 

"Certainly  for  a  compariiori,"  she  s&id,  but 
wr,a  govjemess  ?  She  has  pot  passed  the  exami- 
nation." 

''And  yet  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  many 
'dw  have,"  i»e  interrupt^.  "  I  am  convinced 
that  her  .knowledj^e  and  acquirements  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  demand ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  talents,  her  amiability,  and  the  inborn 
refinement  of  her  manners,  fit  ber  remarkably  for 
the  office  of  lady  companion  and  reader.  Ijiere 
would,only  be  the  question  " 

He  stopped,  for  at  that  moment  the  two  girls 
entered  the  room  on  retumli^  fjx>m  a  walk.  He 
then  rapidly  fi'ave  Caroline  a  sketch  of  the  idea 
ithkh  he  hadjustspoken  of  to  his  wife,  and  then 
asked  her  her  opinion  about  it. 

The  proposal  surprised  her;  Ae  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  fhmg. 

"But  my  father?"  sb;  cried,  almost  frightened. 

"You  know,  my  dear  child,* '  he  replied,  "  how 
much  1  value  your  father.  35  a  learned  man,  and 
love  him  as  a  friend,  but  what  have  you  to  look 
lor  from  bis.  paternal  affection  in  this  matter, 
^n  -Mihicb  .yonr  future  contfort ,  so  entirely 
^^PCQda  ?  yet  I  am  convinced  that  his  taeirt 


bleeds  at  the  thought  of  uniting  you  with  this 

vulgar  fellow,  who  " 

"My  dear  husband!"  interrupted  Mrs.  EUicot, 

surprised. 

"Am  I  not  right?"  he  asked.  "If  Mr. 
Adoiphus  Manvers  were  not  a  very  vulgar  fellow 
he  would  not  continue  to  persecute  with  his 
attentions  a  lady  who  has  given  him  -most 
decidedly  to  understand  that  they  are  distasteful 
to  her.  No  honourable  man  would  act  in  this 
manner,  and  since  your  good  father  has  not 
courage  to  protect  you  fi-om  such  conduct,  I  can 
only  advise  you,  as  a  well-meaning  friend,  to 
escape  ftom  the  afifiair  altogether,  and  get  your 
living  for  yourself." 

"Perhaps  it  happens  very  opportunely,'"  re- 
marked Etertha,  "  that  Mrs.  Harper  is  at  this 
moment  inquiring  for  a  young  lady  who  would  be 
a  companion  to  her  invalid  mother,  and  superin- 
tend her  household  a  little.  She  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  happy  If  Carrie  would  accept  ^e  situa- 
tion." 

"What  do  you  think,  iny  child ? "  said  Mrs. 
Ellicot,  kindly. 

Caroiine  ra'sed  her  head.  A  tear  shone  on 
her  dark  eye-lash.  Was  such  to  be  the  -folfilment 
of  her  maiden  dream  of  the  fiiture  ?  But  sup- 
pressing with  an  eff-rt  every  appearance  of 
regret,  -she  said  decidedly :  "They  are  jdeir 
people;  1  would  rather  be  with  Aem  -tfaftn  go 
anywhere  eise." 

"  Then  we  will  at  once  make  oar  proposal  to 
the  lady  for,  from  the  well-kQown  enef^  with 
our  friend  Adelaide  is  aecuatomed  to  act, 'there 
«!Il  be  danger  in  delay." 

"HowvHll  she  take  the  matter  ?"  a9lte^  his 
Ti4fe,  timidly. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  he  oaid  ;  "  It-is  not  Uie 
first  storm  -of  tins  kind  <wtHi  -wliioh  I  have  4iad  to 
contend." 

The  discussion  of  this  matter,  howeyfr,  c^me 
.to  nothiojg,  for  meanwhile  an  event  oecwrred 
which  entirely  altered  the  position  of  -the  Itobect- 
■aon  family. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


THE  BELL  OF  KILLRONEY;* 

toHBaST  for  a  sacred  cause,  and  hun^ 
IK1RH9   Within  a  sacred  place,  its  spirit's  love 
HSSI  Was  poured  on  those  whose  thoughts 

to  God  above 
Went  up  in  worship  with  each  note  it  rupg. 
So,  when  the  saintly  band  no  longer  sung. 
Their  hymns  at  its  sweet  call,  it  shrunk  away 
(Like  lover  desolate)  from  light  of  day. 
And  knew  no  joy  but  when  the  wild  blast 'fiung 
It's  music  o'er  the  ruined  home  of  prayer. 
And  so  the  cent'ries  passed,  until  one  night 
A  great  wind  whispered  counsel  wise  and  bright: 
"  The  sa^s  of  old  Eire,  with  wondrous  care. 
Are  seeking  all  things  that  her  glories  teach. 
Oh,  bell  with  holy  mern'ries^  down  and  preach ! " 

Erca. 

•Thii  oldOlL'c  bellmftUddM  frr  JMmj««M*  in  <M  oT 
the  tmt  tfurtnunMutAths  ahe  of  tha  FOBWBt  -of  3>1B(«b«^ 
(RottrcTcr,  00.  Dom).  Uo«arar,s  gmt  ilwm  .hujusqtlr 
ivcpt  it  frtm  ill  loftj  Hc'aiion. 
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SUMMER  FRIENDS. 


SWALmwS. 


[wallows,  the  favourites  alike  of 
poets  and  prosaic  mortals,  owe  much 
of  their  popularity  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  "  sweet  harbingers  of 
ronng:;'*  indeed,  if  a  venturesome 
one  makes  his  appearance  twfore  his  fellows, 
some  person  is  sure  to  write  to  the  papen  calling 
attention  to  the  important  fact,  and  the  statement 
is  perused  with  pleasure  and  commented  upon 
wiu  saUsfoction.  So  the  swallow  owes  much  to 
the  association  of  ideas.  Naturalists  have  held 
many  fierce  battles  regarding  the  habits  of  this 
favourite  bird.  The  fact  of  its  migration  was 
denied  for  centuries,  it  being  universally  believed 
that  swallQws  hybemated  during  winter  in  boles 
or  crevices,  or  at  the  bottom  of  horse-ponds. 
Even  now  much  conflicting  evidence  exists  re- 
garding the  localities  to  which  these  birds 
migrate,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  travel. 
Some  authors  say  that  they  travel  enormous  dis> 
tances  without  rest  by  first  ascending  so  high  in 
the  air  that  they  escape  the  action  of  the  wind 
currents  near  the  earth.  Others  relate  anecdotes 
of  flocks  of  these  birds  resting  on  the  masts  and 
"gffiig  of  vessels  at  sea  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength.  Adamson,  in  bis  "  Voyage  to 
Senegal,"  says  that  he  caught  four  European 
swallows  on  the  rigging  of  a  ship  between  Senegal 
and  Goree ;  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel 
relates  a  similar  experience  when  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  swallows 
gather  together  in  flocks  and  prepare  for  flight 
in  the  autumn,  and  reappear  amongst  us  in  the 
spring,  usually  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
«ame  mrds  unquestionably  return  year  by  year  to 
their  old  haunts,  as  has  been  proved  by  rastening 
a  thread  round  the  swallow's  leg,  or  otherwise 
marking  it.  Of  the  four  kinds  of  swallows  familiar 
in  England,  the  house  swallow  is  perhaps  the 
best  known.  In  rural  districts  it  is  considered 
fortunate^  if  a  swallow  builds  its  nest  under  the 
eaves,  this  bird  sharing  the  superstituous  reve- 
rence attached  to  the  robin  and  the  wren.  About 
the  beginning  of  May  is  the  usual  time  when  the 
house  swallow  commences  to  build  its  clay  nest. 
The  structure  advances  about  half  an  inch  a  day, 
the  bird  sagaciously  allowing  one  layer  of  mud 
wall  to  dry  thoroughly  before  placing  another 
upon  it.  The  swallow  usually  builds  to  a  north 
or  north-west  aspect,  probably  lest  the  heat  of 
the  sun  should  crack  and  destroy  the  nest.  The 
bird  is  very  ^rticular  regarding  situation,  fre- 
quently forsakmg  a  half-made  nest  to  commence 
one  in  a  more  favourable  locality,  but  a  home 
once  completed  will  last  for  years  unless  usurped 
by  sparrows,  who  occasionally  appropriate  a 
swallow's  nest  during  the  absence  of  the  lawftil 
owners.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  pair  of  indignant 
swallows,  being  unable  to  dislodge  one  of  these 
intruders,  closing  up  the  entrance  of  the  nest  and 
so  starving  the  imprisoned  sparrow ;  but  one 
would  imagine  that  a  sparrow'%  beak  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  break  a  way  to  ft«edom. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  comers  of  houses  where 


swallows  build  are  rubbed  with  oil  and  soft  so^i 
the  birds  cannot  fix  their  nests,  and  will  abaados 
the  site.  All  persons  do  not  believe  in  the  lock 
that  attends  a  swallow's  presence,  and  imagine 
that  the  insect  pests  which  some  naturalists  saj 
abound  in  the  nest  of  the  "bank  swallow"  an 
found  in  those  of  the  house  swallow  also.  White, 
of  Selbome,  states  that  the  bank  swallow,  whose 
nests  are  found  in  sand-banks  and  gravel-pits,  is 
frequently  forced  to  excavate  a  nfesh  bole  hj 
reason  oi  its  old  one  so  swarming  with  fleisas 
to  be  uninhabitable.  "  I  have  seen  these  insecti 
swarming  at  the  mouth  of  the  boles  like  beei  at 
the  mouu  of  the  hive,"  is  the 'naturalist's  too 
vivid  description.  Apropos  of  fleas,  an  oU 
Scotch  lady  said  she  Uked  fleas,  "they  are  BtKb 
merry,  lively  creatures ;  you  never  see  a  iM 
flea  ;  "  and  Ray,  a  naturalist,  says  that  doriag 
his  travels  he  found  some  tame  fleas  for  sale  at 
Venice  and  Augsbuigh,  decorated  with  siher 
collars  round  their  neck.  He  purchased  one  ^ 
these  strange  pets,  and  kept  it  alive  for  mnths 
in  a  box,  fading  it  daily  from  the  back  of  hit 
hand.  But,  as  a  rule,  people  do  not  care  tt 
domesticate  these  insects. 

The  swallow  is  lUso  honoured  by  heralds,  iA> 
-have  chosen  a  "  martlet "  (a  ^ure  resembUs^  x 
swallow]  as  one  of  the  nine  "  differences  "  which 
mark  the  order  of  the  sons  of  a  house,  the 
Martlet  bein^  borne  by  the  fourth.  Altboogh 
denied  by  antiquarians,  who  seem  to  prefer  the 
more  prosaic  derivation  of  "  dell  of  the  liw 
Arun,  there  is  a  local  tradition  that  Amodd,  in 
Sussex,  takes  its  name  from  "Hirondelle"  (or 
swallowj,  the  horse  of  a  certain  half-mythical 
Sir  Bevis,  a  certain  giant,  who  has  given  bis 
name  to  an  ancient  tower  of  Arundel  Castle,  sod 
whose  reputed  grave,  a  mound  some  une  fed 
long,  is  still  pointed  out  in  Arund^  Castle.  ' 

The  edible  birds'-nests,  so  valued  ^Cluittse 
epicures,  are  produced  by  a  species  m.  swalkiv. 
which  builds  in  caves,  from  whence  these  nests 
are  taken  three  times  a  year.  The  best  speci- 
mens are  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  Naturalisa 
differ  as  to  whether  the  gelatinous  sabstanoe 
which  forms  the  nest  is  merely  a  secretion  of  the 
birds,  or  matter  gathered  from  fish-spawn,  sea- 
weed, or  other  marine  substances.  Spedmosof 
these  nests  exist  in  the  British  Miiseun.  The 
ordinary  English  swallow  ought  to  be  bdoved  (tf 
gardeners,  for  few  birds  wage  so  determined  a 
war  against  insects.  The  auuior  of  the  "  Jounal 
of  a  Naturalist"  says  that,  having  acddestaBy 
shot  one  of  the  swallow  tribe,  he  found  a  "ptf* 
fectly  incredible  number  of  flies  in  its  bill  vA 
throat ;  the  bird,  in  fact,  preferring  insects  to 
fruit  or  grain."  The  swallow  is  not  timid; >t 
usually  makes  its  home  near  the  abode  of  ateiu 
White  tells  of  a  pair  which  built  in  a  ban,  he* 
tween  the  handles  of  a  pair  of  shears,  and  of  i 
yet  bolder  couple  which  erected  their  dweUiogta 
the  body  of  a  dead  owl  hanging  from  the  rafters 
There  is  also  a  story  of  swallows  selectinsr  tbe 
sleeve  of  an  old  coat  as  a  resting-place,  ratbtf 
to  the  astonishment  of  Uie  owner  mien  he  tiies 
to  put  on  his  garment. 

with  so  many  good  qualities,  it  is  a  P*?^ 
cannot  add  a  tuneful  voice  to  the  catilogM* 
the  swallow' s  attractions.   But  troth  to  say,  thtf 
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note,  especially  vhen  gatheriog  for  their  autumnal 
disappMXance,  is  not  a  musical  one,  and  in 
many  rural  places  the  swift,  one  variety  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  is  dubbed  the  "  squeaker."  But 
if  not  amongst  our  native  sonnters,  swallows  are 
some  of  the  most  rracefiil  «  our  birds.  Their 
loD^,  skimming  flight  is  always  admired,  and  the 
cotmtiyman  judges  of  the  fairness  or  foulness  of 
the  combg  weather  by  noting  if  they  fly  high  or 
low.  Ninety  miles  an  hour  is  said  to  be  the 
bird's  average  rate  of  speed.  Pliny  thinks  that 
mea  took  their  idea  of  building  brick  houses 
from  watching  the  clay  erections  of  the  swallow, 
and  his  "  Natural  History  "  contains  some  mar- 
vellous legends  about  these  birds.  But  few 
nHBaaces  are  so  marvellous  as  some  of  Pliny's 
Eacts. 


GIPSY  MOTHER'S  SONG. 


I. 

|H,  baby  mine!  the  night  mnds  come  and 
whisper 

Soft,  sweeping  past  through  vale  and 
lonely  dell, 
^od  far  away  like  music  on  the  waters. 
Rings  the  sweet  echo  of  the  shepherd's  betl. 

II. 

Ay  little  child  !  would  that  I  had  not  seen  thee ; 
Oh,  would  that  thou  wert  numbered  with  the 
dead, 

'or  all  the  sins  of  my  long  life  of  sorrow 
Seem  now  to  rest  upon  thine  infant  head. 

III. 

*fthave  I  heard,  in  the  bright  days  of  childhood, 
Of  a  fiur  home  in  the  blue  sky  above, 

uid  of  a  God  iriio  looks,  with  pitying  g^nces, 
Down  on  the  sinful  children  of  His  love. 

IV. 

^  it  be  true  ?  then  God  of  love  and  mercy, 
God  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  siofiil  earth, 

•ook  Dotoa  me,  for  1  am  all  unworthy. 
But  Iook_on  this  poor  child  of  human  birth. 

V. 

ie'tr  have  I  asked  of  Thee  one  grace  or  favour. 
Through  the  long  years  of  woe  and  sin  and 

strife; 

!ut  now  I  kneel  before  Thee  praying  humbly 
Oh,  God  take  back  my  little  infant's  life. 

VI. 

cannot  watch  i's  footsteps  daily  treading 
O'er  the  dark  path  which  I,  it's  mother  trcd, 
«ft  all  alone  hy  man,  and  scarcely  fearing 
For  die  dread  presence  of  the  tmseen  God. 

VII. 

>h,  let  it  die  !  And  then  when  life  is  ended 
And  1  lie  down  to  sleep  and  ne'er  to  wake  ; 

rhen  God  have  mercy  on  me— sorrow-laden, 
Not  for  my  own— but  for  my  baby's  sake  ! 

M.  P.  H. 


TOM  SMITH'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


|NLiKE  most  persons  who  write  their 
own  biographies,  I  recollect  nothin^^ 
that  occurred  before  memory  com- 
menced. At  its  earliest  dawn,  I  re- 
member seeing  a  spot  called  Smith- 
field  ;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  number  of  the 
name  of  Smith  who  were  burned  there  in  the 
reigo  of  Queen  Mary.  This  scene  must  have 
presented  itself  to  my  boyish  mind  on  my  way  to 
a  celebrated  school  in  that  neighbourhood,  of 
which  Mr.  Cicero  Smith  was  then  the  ruling 
power. 

My  schoolfellows  were  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  were  named  Smith.  They  might  be  rela- 
tives of  the  master,  I  certainly  was  not ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  vague  half  noUon.or  semi-idea,  cling- 
ing to  my  memory— it  may  be,  to  my  imagina- 
tion—that for  some  years,  that  is,  from  seven  to 
ten,  1  also  went  by  the  name  of  Smith.  How  it 
was,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty ;  but  it  has 
always  impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  that  I  went 
to  bed  one  night  answering  to  that  name,  and 
that  I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  some- 
body calling  out,  "  Clay,  ifyoudon'tget  up  you'll 
be  late  for  the  boat." 

Upon  being  thus  roused  from  sleep,  and  called 
by  a  new  name,  as  it  seemed,  1  was  somewhat 
puzzled ;  but  as  the  master  in  a  few  minutes 
summoned  me  by  this  new  cognomen  to  his 
room.  I  became  satisfied  that  such  was  my 
name,  and  that  the  idea  of  my  being  a  Smith 
was  the  illusion  of  a  romantic  dream.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  the  wtldness  of  a  youthful  im- 
agination. Still  the  point  was  one  of  frequent 
perplexity,  both  then  and  afterwards ;  and  I 
could  only  conclude  that  it  was  from  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  that  name  among  the 
boys  that  I  had  confused  myself,  and  forgotten 
whether  it  was  mine  or  not. 

The  onlyotber  recollection  of  my  school-da^s  is, 
that  we  were  all  taught  that  Aomo  was  Latin  for 
Smith,  and  that  in  going  through  the  adjectives 
we  used  to  say,  bonus  Smith,  a  good  boy—ma/its 
Smith,  a  bad  boy. 

The  interview  with  my  schoolmaster  was  short, 
as  I  was  simply  warned  that  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  and  that  it  only  wanted  ten  minutes  to  six, 
I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  then  opened  them  very 
wide ;  but  all  I  know  is,  that  in  a  few  minutes  I 
lost  sight  of  school,  and  was  very  soon  after- 
wards shivering  and  snivelling  amongst  a  crowd 
of  tubs  and  packages,  with  what  seemed  to  my 
eyes,  a  ship  ready  to  sail,  into  which  someone 
unceremoniously  jerked  me— I  bein^,  as  it  turned 
out,  "  consigned  to  the  care  "  of  Captain  Smith, 
in  company  with  a  trunk,  on  which  was  written, 
'•  Master  Clay,  passenger." 

All  this  was  so  sudden,  unexpected,  and  mys- 
terious, that  it  might  well  have  passed  for  a  com  - 
bination  of  theromantic  vision  ofthe  previous  night, 
in  which  childish  ambition  had  fondly  caught 
at  the  glory  of  a  popular  name.  That  I  asked 
many  questions  is  certain,  and  that  I  got  no 
answer  is  likely ;  for  I  learned  nothing  whatever 
explanatory  of  this  change  in  my  fortunes.  All 
I  remember  is,  that  somebody  desired  me  to  be 
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 d ;    and    that,  habitoally  obedient,  bnt 

ignoraot  at  that  time  how  to  become  so,  I  cried 
myself  to  sleep.  ■ 

it  was  not  until  we  made  our  way  sa-ferinto 
the  sea  as  to  render  any  teats  of  mine:  riflfau 
lously  superfluous  that  I  ascertained  we-weieon 
our  way  to  the  West  Indies.  Boys'  hents'  ate 
tougher  than  salt  beef,  and  sorrow  vainly  fastens 
its  teeth  in  them.  Hope  in  youth  is  too  strong 
to  be  broken,  like  a  sailor-biscuit,  with  a  sledge- 
hammer. I  soon  began  talking  instead  of  cry- 
ing, and  one  day  elicited  from  Captain  Smith 
that  tny  mother  had  died  at  Stratsmith,  in  Ire- 
land, that  roy  father  had  been  killed  in  war  de- 
fending his  country,  and  that  his  acres  had  been 
successfully  besieged  by  a  detachment  of  credit- 
ors ;  that  my  schoolmaster  had  been  instructed 
to  ship  me  without  delay  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  when  1  got  there,  I  should  be  as  happy  as 
new  boots  and  smart  togge^  could  make  me. 
' ,  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  now  strangely  my  for- 
tunes were,  at  every  turn,  influenced  by,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  family  of  the  Smiths.  The 
family!  "Ah  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  if  it  had  but  the 
instinct  to  keep  and  act  together,  it  might  govern 
the  world,  as  it  has  governed  me."  I  had  not 
then  read  Cowper,  and  was  not  aware  who  the 
"first  Smith"  really  was;  but  having  heard  of 
Adam  Smith,  I  concluded  that  he  was  our  first 

Earent  and  author  not  merely  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
fations,"  but  of  the  nations  also.  Happening, 
one  afternoon,  to  express  some  reflection  of  this 
kind  aloud,  I  was  roughly  rebuked  by  a  sailor, 
who  told  me  to  mind  what  I  said  about  Smiths  in 
the  ship.  I  replied  that  I  meant  no  harm,  and 
that  neither  the  captain  nor  the  mates  (who  were 
so  named]  Could  hear  me,  as  they  were  at 
dinner.  "  No."  said  the  man  significantly ; 
"  but  the  crew  might,  and  you  had  better  not 
quizjyj." 

Until  we  arrived  at  Jamaica,  I  contioi-ed  to 
form  alL  kinds  of  surmises  respecting  the  past, 
and  speculations  as  to  the  future.  The  first  of- 
fered the  most  attractive  theme ;  but  not  a 
feature  of  my  infancy  could  I  trace.  I  tried  to  recol- 
lect my  c'listening  in  order  to  remember  my 
name.  Thomas  Clay !  no  ;  I  had  been  called 
Tom  Smith  ;  that  was  certain.  And  why  could 
I  not  still  be  called  so  ?  Why  go  by  another 
name  in  the  world  ?  To  be  called  otherwise 
could  only  denote  affectation,  and  ridiculous 
singularity.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  so  eccentric. 
Why  separate  myself,  as  it  were,  by  a  mere 
name,  from  the  majority  of  my  fellow-creatures  ? 
The  word  "Clay,"  however,  as  meaning  the 
material  of  which  human  nature  is  composed, 
was,  I  reflected,  an  excellent  substitute,  and,  in 
fact,  diETered  only  in  sound. 
I  On  landing,  I  was  made  over  in  a  regular  way, 
with  sundry  commercial  stores,  to  the  firm  of 
Smithson,  Smithers,  and  Co  ,  merchants,  with 
whom  Captain  Smith  had  sufficient  influence  to 
secure  me  a  post— or  rather  a  stool— in  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  clerk.  Here 
fate  left  me  alone  for  a  long  time.  I  grew  out  of 
my  new  clothes  ;  my  sum-totals  and  per  contras 
in^troved,  and  I  became  arithmetician  enough  to 
count  two  years  of  my  life  on  each  of  my  ten 
fingers.   Sttll  my  thoughts  would  fly  backward, 


and  tnrto  unravel  theToysterier  of  ray-infancy; 
My  character  took^ a:tjnige-of  melaiK3>ut|r.  my 
habits,  a  looely-tutn:  Myf^llbwtclfeikirfMind 
gayer  acquaintances;  untif^  aar  regards  conr- 
panionsbipr  I  had,  lO'tlle'  languagg'of  a  certain 
witty  divine  "  prerarchedTnysnfdtKworto'flieban 
sexton."'  TKis  sextDtr  saved  mej  by  coDductnij 
me  to  ttie  clergyman  7  atid  lt  hajmenedto-beone 
of  the  same  name;  a-Revereod  A&.'  Sbhtr,  who 
joined  Lucy's  hand 'to  mine;  as'Iove  hadjoined 
our  hearts.  My  Lucy  was  the  "  sexttnr"  Ispoke 
of.  She  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  janior 
partner  of  the  firm;  aird^eing^somewhat  a  depen- 
dent, was  not  thought  so  beantifcrl  as  his  own 
daughters.  But  Lucy  Simth  was  ioferesting  in 
my  eyes,  she  listened  to  my  history— to  its 
romance,  to  its  realities — to  my  sad  and  us- 
silenced  suspicions  regarding  my  realname.  At 
last  she  laughed  atmy  anxiety  to  prove  nqrself  a 
Smith,  and  then  lamented'the  difference  of  taste 
between  us ;  for  whereas  i  was  bent  on  acquir- 
ing that  name,  while  she  (she  said,)  was  hoping 
to  get  rid  of  it.  We  married  upon  this ;  aod  a. 
friend,  a  witty  writer,  remarked  on  this  oceen^ 
that  "  there  was  one  Smith  who  was  not  a-nav 
since  she  had  been  turned  to  Clay."  The  jottf 
created  quite  a  sensation.  i 

Although  I  had  a  little  advance  of  salary,  isj 
expectation  of  the  birth  of  my  first  born,  still  Ij 
was  not  happy.  My  boy  only  served  to  remindi 
me  of  my  own  boyhood.  Sometimes  a  dreadfol, 
notion  would  flash  across  me,  "Gndoiti| 
Heavens  I  Perhaps  I  have  married  my  sister."] 
I  was  terrified  at  the  idea.  Sometimes  I  becafflG| 
more  cheerful,  and  was  wont  to  take  driis4itii{ 
reading,  especially  the  one  or  two  EngliA 
monthlies  that  out  of  my  scanty  means  I  alloni 
myself.  On  one  occasion,  glancing  ova  the  w\ 
vertisements  in  one  of  them,  t  there  saw  sdok 
thing  to  the  effect  that,  "  if  Thomas  Smifli,  wi^i 
at  such  an  age  was  at  such  a  school,  and  was  sap^ 
posed  to  have  been  mysteriously  smuggled  onti 
to  the  West  Indies,  would  apply  to  Messrs  K — "1 
etc.,  etc.,  "he  would  hear  something,"  etc.  J 
read  with  suspended  breath,  but  with  swimaiw 
eyes.  Thomas  Smith  —  time  —  place  —  \V« 
Indies— every  thing  agreed.  I  was  Tom  Smiw 
I  was  almost  delirious  with  delight.  The  objett 
of  my  fondest  visions,  my  highest  ambition,  was 
to  be  realized.  I  broke  the  news  to  my  wife  in' 
burst  of  ecstacy.  Alas  1  What  shook  my  soa 
only  caused  her  to  shake  her  head.  There  vtf 
ten  thousand  Tom  Smiths  scattered  over  tha 
West  Indies,  she  said ;  the  name  might  betooi 
to  every  other  man  in  any  island  that  could  be 
mentioned.  The  chance  was  too  slight— the  bop« 
too  ridiculous.  If  I  were  to  write,  I  might  hart 
to  endure  months  of  anxiety  crowned  with  a  cut- 
ting disappointment. 

"Ask  your  friend,"  my  wife  went  on;  thii 
was  my  fellow  clerk.  He  laughed  at  the  notion 
and  seemed  shocked  at  the  vulgarity  of  figorinl 
among  a  crowd  of  eager  applicants.  I  forgot  at 
the  moment  his  small  mind  and  fastidious 
racter,  displayed  particularly  in  the  weak  tm 
idle  conceit  of  spelling  his  name  thus— Sn^tbei 
But  they  prevailed  ;  I  gave  up  my  brilliant  bopt 
of  distmction,  and  relapsed  into  roy  settled 
obscurity. 
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kktf  yNB  rotted,  on,  and-  again,  ia  a  stray 
jnnsal,  the  same  advertisement  met  roy  eye. 
Tbi  sgbt  of  it  rekindled  in  me  tlie  old  seasation?. 
Inoff  knew  that  I  was  Tom  Smith  I  My  excite- 
mrDl  va5  2t  the  full— I  resolved  to  write.  The 
di^td)  of  ary  I^ter  was  prevented  by  the  receipt 
of  one  from  an  English  agent,  inquinn^  respect- 
fully onceniing  my  origin  and  early  history,  and 
hi&tHmiing  me  as  the  long-lost  Tom.  It  was 
aoswend!  So  was  mine  in  turn;  and  this  en- 
closed a  remittance  heavy  enough  to  weigh  down 
ill  o^iib's  doubts,  and  eloquent  enough  to  con- 
nrtfafftomycreed.  We  sold  oS,  packed  up, 
tot  00  board,  and  made  our  way  to  the  Irish 
me  «f  mr  fiatfaers.  I  presented  myself  as  a 
^'men  of  the  Smiths.  I  stood  erect  toberecog- 
KHd.  Curiosity,  with  its  peering  eyes,  read  me 
ttiough ;  Doubt  awarded  me  a  shifting  side-long 
^oce;  Lore  looked  beamingly  in  my  face,  and 
isisterijr  confidence  admitted  ray  claim.  I  zcas 
Tom  Smith,  heir  to  a  handsome  estate  and  a 
mni  sum  down.  But  "the  mystery,  the 
IfrsteiT."  That  cannot  just  yet  be  fully  ex- 
liaed.  I  had  been  reported  to  have  died  at 
ol,  and  my  funeral  had  been  witnessed, 
parisb-books  proved  the  burial  of  a  little 
I  at  that  time, 'who  was  probably  a  little  Clay 
:  lo  be  shipped  for  Jamaica ;  only  the  parish- 
accustomed  to  write  down  Smith,  wrote 
iMnt  Smith  from  sheer  halnt.  But  my  sister  had 
t^EseolimeDt  that  one  Smith  there  was  in  the 
Wd  more  than  the  world  wot  of,  and  she  never 
Bsed  to  advertise  till  she  found  me.  She  has 
KD  a  real  blessing  to  newspapers. 
'AH  I  shall  say  further,  is,  that  having  written 
Imsuit  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  shaping 
S course  accordingly,  I  have  just  been  remar- 
li  Thus,  my  wIk's  name  is  what  it  was  when 
ifirs;  whispered  my  suspicions  to  her — Lucy 
|Kh,  the  lovely  wife  of  Tom  the  Lucky,  and  the 
tR^  mother  of  a  boy  whose  re-chnstening  is  to 
ronebiated  at  a  county  festival,  to  which  eUI 
^SmiUi  families  in  the  three  kingdoms,  rich 
H  poor,  illustrious  or  obscure,  are  invited 
pDsljras  fnends  and  kinfolk.  To  defray  the 
Ks,  I  have  just  issued  an  unlimited  order  upon 
pith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  It  sounds  like  an  ill- 
Hted  nrm,  nevertheless.  Ah  1  never,  never 
iVpain  come  between  the  Smiths. 


A.BQU.X  ROSES:. 


A  MOTHER  said  to  her  eldest  boy,  the  other 
^t,  at  the  Bupper-table  :  "  Why,  Franky,  I 
■Rr  knew  you  before  to  ask  for  preserves  a 
CDnd  time."  Franky  didn't  say  much,  but  his 
brother  Tommys  who  was  innocent  of  the 
of  bad  boys,  spoke  up,  with  a  guileless  smile 
I  his  pure,  little  face,  and  said:  "That's 
cause  Franky  lost  the  key  he  made  to  open 
tpaotiy.  That's  why  he  never  used  to  want 
luji  preserves  at  the  supper-table.  He  used  to 
t  an  he  wanted  before  supper,  but  now  he  can't 
<B  the  paotiy . '  *  After  Franky' s  father  had  ad- 
■Rttrso  the  proper  corrective,  and  the  stricken 
^  was  le^  akme  in  the  shed  to  repent  of  his 
Nft,  Tommy  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
*wi  to  study  his  Sunday-school  lesson  :  "  I  ex- 
ct  poor  Franky  is  sony  he  didn't  give  me  some 
Ibem  preserves  wben  I  asked  bun  for  them. 
E     know  better  next  time."  ^.  _ 


thae  any  portion  of  mankind  that 
has  not  mhaled  the  sweet  pecfaiwe 
of  this  lovely  flowof?  From  Borneo 
to  the  turns  of  the  Pauthenon  ; 
Kamschatka  to  Bengai  ;  fronr  Hud' 
son's  Bay  to  the  mountains  of  Mexico;  fromCuro 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  graces  the  palace 
and  the  chamber,  lavishes  itself  fuU-leaved  oa  the 
processions  of  Corpus  Cbristi,  and  senres  a&  a 
pretty  plaything  to  the  child,  who  cracks  the. 
swollen  petal  on  his  innocent  forehead. 

Of  it  tne  Hebrews  made  their  crowns,  and  in 
their  solemnities  the  high  priest  wreathed  it 
around  his  head. 

When  the  Queen  of  Sheba  visited  Solomon,  it 
IS  sa:d,  she  tried  every  means  to  assure  herself 
not  only  of  his  supenor  wisdom,  but  also  of  the 
quickness  of  his  perception.  She  placed  before 
him  one  day  two  roses,  one  artificial,  but  so  well 
made  that  she  defied  the  king  to  distinguish  the 
false  one  from  the  real.  He  sent  for  a  bee,  which 
naturally  alighted  on  the  true  one,  and  thus, 
without  approaching  either  was  able  to  give  his 
decision. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  bridegroom  as  well  as 
the  bride,  wore  a  crown  of  roses,  of  myrtle,  or  of 
olive. 

Mythology  assigns  to  the  rose  the  m^st  il- 
lustrious ongin.  At  the  moment  when  Pallas 
came  out  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  the  earth  pro- 
duced the  rose,  that  delight  might  follow  in  the 
wake  of  wisdom.  White  at  first,  the  poets  have 
not  quite  agreed  to  what  it  owed  its  many-pur- 
pled hues.  We  are  told  by  some  that  the  ex- 
quisite Adonis  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  boar, 
and  that  his  flowing  blood  fell  on  the  roses,  and 
coloured  them  forever.  According  to  others, 
Venus  ran  to  protect  him,  and  the  thorns  and 
briars  tore  her  lovely  skin,  and  the  purple  drops 
fell  on  a  white  rose,  dyed  it,  and  consecrated  it 
forever  in  her  honour.  Such  a  circumstance  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  make  so  perfect  a  flower 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Some  authors 
say  that  in  the  midst  of  an  Olympian  /^U  the 
goddess  Hebe' spilled  the  embalmed  vermillion 
nectar,  and  that  the  white  roses  spread  their 
petals  to  receive  the  perfume  and  the  colour. 

Mythology  also  relates  that  Love  presented  to 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  the  flower  that 
no  one  had  ever  seen,  and  that  consequently  had 
never  revealed  anything.  Hence  came  the 
custom  of  suspending  a  rose  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  were  families  assembled,  in  order  that 
discretion,  cf  which  it  was  a  symbol,  might 
become  the  guarantee  of  the  sacred  security  of 
all  thrit  conversations.  Sub  rosa  (under  the 
rose]  was  a  proverb  that  signifies :  We  can 
speak  freely  mthout  suspicion. 

Venus  and  Cupid  were  represented  crowned 
with  roses ;  so,  also,  Flora  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  and  Comus,  who  presided  at  festivities. 

Aglae,  the  youngest  of  the  graces,- carried  the 
rosebud  in  her  haiu,  the  attribute  of  youth  and 
beauty. 

The  Graces,  the  Muses,  and  Bacchus  also  re- 
ceived their  homage  in  cawns  of  roses;  their 
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altars  were  hung  with  garlands,  and  those  ^ood 
old  servants  the  Penates  were  sometimes 
decorated  in  like  manner.  Of  all  the  flowers,  the 
rose  was  dedicated  to  the  j^eatest  number  of 
divinities,  although  nearly  all  of  them  had  some 
plant  especially  sacred. 

The  opening  hour  of  the  day  sowed  roses  in 
Amor's  path,  who  at  sight  of  his  father  the  sun 
wept  tears  of  joy  over  her  favourite  flowers.  So 
the  poets  of  antiquity  explain  the  drops  of  dew 
that  tremble  and  scmtillate  on  the  roses  in  the 
morning  light.  The  rose  designates  the  dawn  ; 
and,  bathed  with  dew,  it  is  the  emblem  of  filial 
piety. 

Peace  is  represented  holding  a  rod  of  thorns 
with  roses  and  olive  branches,  and  the  muse 
Erato,  when  presiding  over  lyric  poetry,  was  al- 
ways crowned  with  myrtle  and  the  rose. 

The  appearance  ot  Christianity  gave  to  the 
rose  anotiier  origin,  and  we  cite  the  legend. 
Once,  a  holy  woman  of  Bethlehem,  falsely  accused 
and  calumniated,  was  condemned  to  perish  by 
fire.  She  prayedto  our  Lord,  beseeching  Him  to 
come  to  her  aid,  because  He  knew  she  was  not 
Bfuilty  of  what  they  reproached  her  with .  The 
fire  went  out  immediately ;  the  burning  fagots 
were  transformed  into  red  rose-bushes  covered 
with  flowers,  and  those  that  were  not  lit  into  white 
ones.  These  roses  were  the  first  ever  seen,  and 
became  from  that  time  the  flower  of  the  martyrs. 

The  rose  appeared  at  a  very  distant  epoch  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly recognized  as  such  by  S.  Dominic,  when 
he  instituted  the  devotion  of  the  rosary,  in  direct 
allusion  to  the  life  of  holy  Maiy. 

Prayer  appears  always  to  have  been  symbolized 
by  roses.  ^  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  servant 
wno,  having  to  carry  an  immense  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  his  master  through  a  wood, 
was  there  awaited  by  a  band  of  robbers.  On  en- 
tering the  forest,  he  rememhered  that  he  had 
that  morning  omitted  his  Ave  Marias,  so  he 
knelt  down  to  say  them.  As  he  prayed,  the  Vir- 
gin placed  a  beautiful  garland  on  his  head,  to 
whicn  at  each  Ave  she  added  a  rose.  The 
brilliancy  around  him  became  intense,  and  the 
whole  wood  was  illuminated.  The  good  man 
knew  nothing  of  his  beautiful  crown  of  roses,  but 
the  robbers  saw  the  vision  and  let  him  pass  un- 
harmed. 


TWENTY   YEARS  AGO. 


^*VE  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom— I've 
sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  school-house  play-ground 
which  sheltered  you  and  me  ; 
But  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few 

were  left  to  know. 
That  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green.  Tom— barefooted 
boys  at  play 

Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits 
just  as  gay ; 


But  the  master  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated. 

o'er  with  snow. 
Afforded  us  a  sliding  place,  just  twenty  jcan 

ago. 

The  old  school  -house  is  altered  now ;  the  bencha 

are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  pen-knim 

had  defaced ; 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  beU 

swings  to  and  fro, 
Its  music  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  as  twenty 

years  ago.  , 

The  river's  running  just  as  still ;  the  mllowsoo 
its  side  i 

Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom ;  the  stream  ap- 
peals less  wide;  I 

But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now,  vhoei 
once  we  played  the  beau. 

And  swung  our  sweethearts— pretty  girU-joS 
twenty  years  ago.  i 

Near  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  \ 

cut  your  name, 
(Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it.  Too},  an* 

you  did  mine  the  same ;  ! 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  baifc,  'tnsj 

dying  sure,  but  slow. 
Just  as  that  one,  whose  name  you  cut,  M 

twenty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came 
in  my  eyes ; 

I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well— those  earlyj 

broken  ties ; 
I  visited  the  old  charchyard,  and  took  some 

flowers  to  straw 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  who  loved,  some  tveo^ 

years  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  churchyard  laid — some  sleep 

beneath  the  sea. 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  ;i» 

and  me ; 

And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  « 

are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  ui  ii4iere  we  played,  just  twenq 

years  ago. 
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NELLY  SEATED  HERSELF  ON  A  FOOTSTOOL  AT  HER  BROTHER'S  FEET." 

#nl2  t)jt  %xni)j :  %  fife  S^toig, 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TWO  LOVES. 

[HEN  Miss  Gryee  closed  the  door  upon 
her  guests  that  night,  she  did  not,  as 
was  her  wont,  rejoin  her  brother  in  the 
wlour.  She  hurried  upstairs  to  her  own  room, 
'od  the  feelings  of  grief  and  vexation  which,  for 
nany  hours,  she  bad  s'.iuggled  so  hard  to  con- 


ceal,  at  last  found  vent.  Nelly  indulged  in  a  fit 
of  heartfelt  weeping. 

Mr.  Gryee  guessed  that  all  was  not  well  witii 
his  sister ;  he  felt  anxious,  but  he  did  not  disturb 
her.  He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  waited 
kindly  and  patiently ;  he  knew  that  his  sister,  un- 
less seriously  ill,  never  failed  to  join  him  at 
evening  devotions. 

Her  fit  of  weeping  over,  Nelly  lay  on  the  bed. 
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calm  and  motionless,  for  some  minutes ;  then 
she  got  up,  and  alter  bathing  her  eyes  wl^  -cold 
wat«,  she  went  downstairs. 

Her  brother  looked  up  as  she  entered^  and  saw 
at  a  glance  that  his  sister  had  endured  a  half 
hour  of  intense  agony;  even  now  she  struggled 
hard  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling. 

"Come  here,  Nelly  dear,'*  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
holding  out  his  hand.- 

Tlie  more  than  usually  kind  tone  of  his  voice, 
at  once  let  Nelly  know  that  her  brother  guessed 
how  much  she  was  troubled,  and  longed  to  com- 
fort and  console  her.  She  went  and  seated  her- 
self upon  a  footstool  at  his  feet. 

'*  Nelly,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  laying  his  soft 
hand  gently  upon  the  graceful,  drooping  head ; 
"I  wish  " 

He  got  no  further,  his  tenderness  was  too  much 
f  jr  Nelly's  bleeding  heart ;  she  burst  into  tears 
again. 

"  Ofa,  Nelly!"  said  Mr.  Giyee,  half  in  surprise, 
half  la  sorrow,  but  ^e  went  on  weeping  softly. 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  important 
matter^"  went  on  Mr.  Gryee,  quietly;  "but  I 
must  see  you  quite  calm  aoid  cdlected  first." 

But  Nelly  could  not  stop  her  tears  just  then, 
they  Sowed  tike  rain. 

Mr.  Gryee  turned  again  to  the  book  over  which 
he  was  eugaged,  ao^  waited  patiently  for  Nelly's 
weepio^  to  cease. 

"I  can  listen  to  you  now,  Andrew,"  said 
Nelly,  when  at  last  her  grief  had  had  its  way, 
and  she  bad  sobbed  herself  into  calmness. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  I  would  speak  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Gryee,  his  heart  aching  when  he  met 
the  pale,  little,  tear-stained  face  that  was  raised 
to' his  own  anxious  countenaBce. 

He  laid  aside  his  book,  and,  taking  a  hand  of 
his  sister  in  each  of  his  own,  he  nent  kindly 
towards  her. 

"Yea,"  answered  Nelly,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"Are  you  sure?"  aslced  Mr.  Gryee,  feeling 
some  diffidence  at  meddling  with  a  matter  so 
delicate,  brother  though  he  was. 

"Yes  I  am,"  answered  Nelly,  in  a  firmer, 
steadier  voice.  "  It  is  about  St.  Vincent  that 
you  vould  speak,"  she  went  on,  desperately, 
"  but,  Andrew,"  she  added,  speaking  fast  and 
excitedly,  "  St.  Vincent  never  made  me  any 
promise ;  he-r-he--  ■t  well  be.  muat  be  excused 
ibr  prefering  Miss  Garrick  to  me.  She  is  rich, 
and  he  is  poor  and  ambition;.  I  have  b^en 
aware  fbr  some  time,  that  St.  Vincent  vaa  p^ripR 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  Miss  Gamck.  I 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  myself  to  care  so  much 
for  him.  You  are  angry  with  St.  Vincent, 
Andrew,  but  you  really  must  take  no  notice  of 
this  matter." 

"Just  like  my  little  sister,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
"bat  it  wilt  not  do,  dear.  You  know  that  St. 
Vincent  has  paid  you  attentions  that  were  equal 
ta:any  offer  of  marriage.  He  must  decide,  one 
way,  or  the  other.  St.  Vincent  ii  not  to  amuse 
himself  between  two  loves,  while  one  of  them  is 
my  only  sister.  ' 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her 
cheat  and  brow. 

"  For  pi^'s  sake  do  not  begin  to  talk  to  St. 
Vincent  about  intentions  and  the  like,  asCas^  i  n- 
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able  people  do.  It  always  seems  to  me  like  ot- 
feriog  one's  self.  Anything  but  that— noJess 
you  wish  to  break  my  heart." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  unable  to  re- 
press a  smile  at  his  sister's  earnestness.  "Tell 
me  this,  Nelly;  supposing  that  St.  Vinco'tb 
really  betrotlied  to  Miss  Garrick  ;  supposing  that 
he  intends  to  make  her  his  wife.  Areyoabnve 
enough  to  receive  him  here,  at  the  parsonage,  ts 
a  friend." 

"  Do  not  drive  him  from  the  house,"  pleaded 
Nelty.  ' '  I  could  not  bear  to  be  pitied  by  the 
gossips  of  Classicburgh.  It  would  kill  me.  I 
shall  force  myself  to  receive  St.  Vincent  as  » 
friend,  no  matter  what  it  cost  me." 

The  word— the  very  word  frierid,  where  low 
should  have  been,  cost  Nelly  sometiiing.  even 
now,  for  the  tears  welled  up  into  bier  eyes 
again. 

"Enough!"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "youhavetoMne 
alllwant  to  know.  Iwould  not  encourage  anrsltf 
pride,  Nelly, buti  wouldspare  yourfeeliogs.  IshaU 
not  detain  you  longer,"  he  said,  seein?  ttiatthe 
girt  looked  the  picture  of  misery.  "  1  know  that 
your  head  aches  as  well  as  your  heart.  I  slull 
exempt  you  from  prayers  wiu  me  to-night,  Nellf- 
God  bless  you,  dear. 

He  kissed  her,  and  she  hurried  away,  conceal- 
ing her  tears  aod  su^tesaifig  her  soke  till  ^ 
reached  hia  qwu  room. 

Next  morning,  the  Reverend  Andrew  Giyce, 
made  some  calls  among  the  sick  and  poor  ot  bii 
flock.    His  diUies  of  love  and  mercy  once  accoot- 

?lished,  ha  sauntered  through  uie  woods  of 
teverton  HalL  He  knew  that  St.  Vincent  wu 
in  the  habit  of  taking  his  morning  walk  then. 
Mr.  Gryee  sighed  as  he  wandered  across  the  > 
heapb  of  withered, leaves,  and  looked  at  the  trees 
so  bare  and  brown,  that  lately  were  robed  io 
garments  of  green. 

"Poor  Nelly!"  he  munnured,  "her  hopes 
have  faded  wiui  the  summer  trees  and  flowers- 
Her  love  lies  dead  at  St.  Vincent's  feet,  like  the 
flowers  he  used  to  gather  for  her." 

An  angry  flush  mounted  to  the  usually  pale 
forehead  of  the  curate. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  control  myself  aad 
not  say  one  angry  word  to  the  fellow,"  be  mn- 
muret^.   "  NeUy  would  beso  vexed  if  I  did." 

Raising  his  head,  Mr.  Gryee  saw  the  attiit 
coBvng  iieng  the  footpath.  ' 
.  Sb.  Vincent  was  evidenUy  in  no  hAppy  frasae 
of  mind.   He  walked  with  a  slow,  careless  gai>- 
His  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground.   He  £3 
not  ses  Mr.  Gryee  till  he  was  close  upon  his>i 
then  he  started  and  looked  guilty.  ^, 
"You  are  t'.ie  very  man  I  wanted  to  see, 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  in  his  quiet,  firm  tones. 
St.  Vincent  moveAabout  nervously. 
"  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you,"  added 
Mr.  Gryee.  , 
"  Upon  a  subject  which  I  would  tather  aMA 
said  S'.  Vi  icent,  humbly,  but  in  his  nervoBSCS*- 
fusion,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  Veiy  H  :ely,  and  very  naturally,"  saM  I"; 
Gryae,  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  who  kaM* 
thajt  he  has  got  r'ght  upon  hii»  •wV,  stwnsl 
or  assumed,  but  £,enu;ne  ca'mnt..'"'. 
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«fi9tj  promise  that  you  wilt  answer,  honestly,  ^ 
^iKotioa  I  am  aboot  to  put." 

''You  have  the  right  to  pat  that  question/' 
answered  St.  ^ncent,  meekly,  "  I  feel  bound  to 
aimer  it." 

"  Have  you  not  promised  marriaee  to  Itf  iss 

St.  Vioceat  hesitated,  and  seemed  much  con- 

&we4.    His  brown  cheek  flushed,  and  bis  eye 

flaabed  indignantly.   A  strange  mixture  of  pride 

aodawanoess  was  this  man. 
"Tell  me  if  you  please,"  urged  Mr.  Gryee,  "  I 

RH|M  know." 

"Yes,"  answered   St.   Vincent,  "I  have 

pnHnised  marriage  to  Miss  Garrick,  but  " 

"No  explanation,  no  eicuses,"  said  Mr. 
Gije^  "none  are  needed.   The  only  thing  that 

I  am  Sony  for  is — that  gentle,  amiable,  and  lovely 
vonea  like  my  sister,  uiould  give  their  hearts  to 
such  men  as  you.  But  since  you  have  done  us  a 
wwoar,"  went  on  Mr.  Gryee,  *'  you  perhaps  will 
not  mind  doing  us  a  favour," 

"  Bave  oo  Tear,"  said  St.  Vtncrafc,  believine 
tbathehad  guessed  aright;  "  my  shadow  shall 
oeverdaricen  the  parsonage' door. 

"Itbthe  reverse  of  that  which  would  oblige 
«Si"  said  Mr.  Gcyeet/'ny  sister  is  sensitive  to  a 
pai^id  degree.  I  cannot  have  her  pitied  as  a 
sli^ded  maiden,  and  her  name  toseed  from  lip 
to  lipk  It  would  be  her  death.  Come  to  the 
wa^amge  as  usu^.  Come  as  a  fciend ;  we  have 
oeea  acquainted  long,  and  people  will  simply 
conclude  that  they  were  misteken  in  susposuig 
that  there  was  anything  of  aooUwr  aative  between 
JOB  and  Nelly." 

"But,  Neiiy?"  faltered  St.  Vincent,  "will 
she  " 

"Have  no  fear,"  answered  Mr.  Gryee,  "my 
sister  is  a  brave  girL  Consider  that  I  speak  for 
^^y.  Good  morning,  St.  Vincent,  we  «iaU  ex- 
pect yoa  in  the  evening  as  usual." 

Hei^sed  his  hat,  and  moved,  awayt  leaviag 
oeactie^  in  a  very  unhaiyiy  frane  ofmiod. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UA.RIAN*S  DEPARTURE.     AN  OFEER,  OF 
MARRIAGE. 

Marian  ro«e  the  next  morning  with  the  in- 
tcDtion  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  work.  Time  had 
been  slipping  through  her  fingers  of  late,  and 
ofltbiog  had  been  accomplished;  but  now  she 
ttsdhred  to  make  up  for  her  past  iadoleikce,  or  in- 
abtttty,  by  renewed  energy  and  endless  presever- 
lace.  Now  she  meant  to  work  with  a  will.  But 
alas!  Poor  Marian  had  not  sat  long  at  her  desk 
ftifralie  dtscorered  that  the  will  was  all  she  pos- 
sessed. She  was  feeble  and  powerless.  Her 
hnim  ms  dry  and  parched.  No  faXt  word- 
pictures  rose  upon  the  white  sheets  of  paper  that 
uptm  the  desk  before  h^.  No  delight  filled 
ber  heart,  as  was  her  wont  when  she  sat  down  to 
wnte.  Tlie  truth  was,  a  dead  point  had  arrived 
in  Marian's  life,  and  a  ceowlete  change  must 
tidtt  place  ere  she  could  wonc  wtth  ber  former 
paver.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  young 
antboness  realized  the  value  of  jnoneyt  and  felt 


the  alMolute  necessity  of  receinranf  adequate-pay* 
meat  for  her  work.  This  inwacd  ackjwwledgw 
ment  seemed  like  cooung  down— down  fcom  tn& 
sublime  and  dreamy,  to  the  practical  and  real. 
She  had  toiled  with  unSaggug  energy,  till  the 
energy  was  gone — quile  gone.  She  had  lived  on 
hope  and  visions  of  great  things  to  come.  This 
unreal  part  of  her  life  «as  past — past  it  seemed 
in  a  momenL  It  could  not  last  longer.  It  had 
gone  on  too  long,  else  she  woold  not  have  been 
m  her  present  unhappy  and  unhealthy  state. 
There  must  be  no  more  sowing,  merely  that 
others  may  reap  Ere  Marian  sowed  agam,  she 
must  have  some  assurance  that  whatever  of 
harvest  there  was,  would  be  her  own. 

This  dead-level — this  complete  stop  in  life — 
had  been  coming  on  for  longer  than  Marian  was 
aware  of.  It  had  been  led  up  to  by  that  terrible 
restlessness  which  had  taken  possession  of  her 
from  day  to  day — that  constant- longing  to  ramble 
through' the  woods — to  sail  on  the  river,  to  visit 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  to  indulge  in 
whatever  of  change  it  was  in  her  power  to 
have.  Tha  restlessness  was  succeeded  by  a  long- 
ing for  rest.  Marian  wished  to  bid  good-bye  to 
all  she  knew  in  Classicburgh  for  a  time.  She 
ran  over  in  her  naiad  the  anoant  of  work  that  she 
bad  done ;  the  work  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  hands  of  strangers,  waiting  its  doom.  Her 
heart  sidcened.  and  she  wished  for  that  ocean  of 
tears  which  she  knew  that  most  women  could 
command  under  trying  circumstances.  But  had 
she  not  treated  such  womeu  with  contempt,  and 
called  them  weak  and  silly.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
punishment  for  this  harsh  judgment,  that  now  in 
her  agony,  only  a  few  lai^e  tears  forced  them- 
selves from  uaoec  her  eyehds,  and  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  while  the  pain  at  her  heart  was  ex- 
cessive. 

"Home,  home  I"  she  murmured,  rising  from 
her  desk  and  tiirowit^  herself  upon  a  couch  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  Home  I  "  she 
repeated,  "and  there  among  the  moors  and  hUIs 
I  shall  rest  till  something  gladsome  and  joyous 
awakens  me,  and  calls  me  back  to  Classic- 
burgh." 

In  tbifrunhaw^  mood,  poor  Marian  spent  the 
day,  making  d^eiate  efforts  to  write  at  each 
hour  or  tw9^  end;  then  dashing  down  the  pen 
and  rushing  from  the  desk  to  the  sofa,  where  she 
lay  white  and  tearless.  She  was  lying  thus,  in  a 
chill,  miserable  little  heap,  when  some  one 
knocked  softly  at  the  door.  Oo  being  politely 
requested  to  come  in,  Nelly  Gryee  appeared. 

"Marian,  what  is  the  matter?  '  exclaimed 
Nelly>  "  you  are  white  as  death.   Are  you  ill  ?  '* 

"  I  am  certainly  not  well,*'  answered  Marian^ 
in  low-,  dole^  tones,  raising  heiself,  but  shiver- 
ing visibly. 

"  Yoa  are  cold  as  ice."  said  Nelly,  putting 
her  arms  about  htr  fHend  and  embracing  her.^ 
"  What  makes  you  lie  on  the  sofa  with  nothing 

overyou'  " 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter,  Nelly  dear,"  said 
Marian,  wearily. 

"  Marian  1  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  earnestly, 
"  whatever  has  happened  to  you  ?  You  are  m 
one  of  those  melancnoly  moods  ;  they  have  not 
appeared  for  some  time.  I  was  inclined  to  hope 
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that  they  had  vanished  for  ever — but  I  need  not* 
You  poets  are  all  afflicted  in  the  same  way.  But.'* 
she  went  on,  giving  a  glance  around  her.  "  is 
not  this  room  terribly  darfc  and  dismal,  Muian. 
A  brighter  place  would  be  better  for  you/' 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  everywhere  is  6&A  and 
dismal,  and  eveiything  is  dreary,"  said  Marian, 
tears  'standing  in  her  mil,  intellectual  ^es. 
'  Nelly  looked  bewildered  and  unhappy.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  all  the  world  was  going 
wrong  at  once ;  for  St.  Vincent's  behaviour  had 
imparted  a  paler  hue  to  her  usually  delicate 
bee. 

"  Come  out,  Marian  dear,"  urged  Nelly.  "  It 
is  a  lovely  afternoon,  the  air  is  much  milder  out- 
side than  It  is  within.  I  am  dying  for  a  sail.  It 
would  do  you  good  as  well." 

"And  we  shall  have  one,"  said  Marian, 
brightening  a  little,  "  as  soon  as  we  have  had  a 
cup  of  tea.  I  must  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
beach  and  my  beloved  sea." 

■'  A  farewell  visit  ?  "  cried  Nelly,  starting. 

"Farewell  for  a  time.  1  am  going  home, 
Nelly ;  away  to  rest  among  the  moors  and  hills." 

"  With  the  winter  before  you,"  said  NeUy,  In  a 
disconsolate  voice. 

"  I  can't  help  it/'  said  Marian,  "  I  must  go,  I 
must  have  change— rest.  I  must  go  someiimere 
at  once." 

As  Marian  spoke,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 
She  said  a  word  or  two  to  Mrs.  Grubb,  the  land- 
lady, and  in  a  short  time  tea  was  brought. 

Marian  seemed  to  enjoy  the  warm  and  refresh- 
ing beverage,  and  to  look  more  like  herse^  after 
taking  it. 

The  cup  of  tea  once  discussed,  Nelly  helped 
Marian  to  dress,  at  which  Marian  smiled,  having 
a  horror  of  being  helped  to  dress,  and  laughing 
at  those  who  could  not  dress  without  help.  The 
two  girls  then  walked  out  toother. 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  a  very  sad  thing 
about  Hector  Gray?"  said  Nelly,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  boat  house,  at  the  door  of  which 
the  young  fisherman  stood.  "  It  is  shameful  of 
Lucv." 

"Yes,  if  it  is  true,"  said  Marian. 

"  There  is  at  least  something  in  it,"  answered 
Nelly.  "Andrew,  you  know,  hears  eveiything, 
going  so  much  among  his  people.  I  tried  to  get 
all  out  of  him,  but  it  was  no  use;  yet  he  would 
not  have  been  silent  if  false  things  were  being 
said  of  Lucy.  But  neither  would  he  tell  if  he  be* 
lieved  that  the  girl  was  doing  wrong." 

As  this  last  remaric  was  made,  th^  found 
themselves  at  the  door  of  the  boat  house. 

"Can  we  have  a  boat,  Mr.  Gray?"  asked 
Marian. 

"That  you  can,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young 
man,  and  from  bis  languid  manner,  so  different 
from  his  usual  active  way,  and  the  dull  voice 
that  lacked  its  former  heartiness,  Marian  con- 
cluded that  he  had  heard  some  rumour  of  his  loved 
one's  infidelity. 

The  boat  was  quickly  in  readiness,  and  Hector 
stood  respectfully  waiting  orders,  either  to  be 
told  that  the  ladies  were  to  row  for  themselves, 
or  to  be  requested  to  perform  that  duty  Cor 
them. 

"  Miss  Gr}'ce  is  no  hand  at  rowing,"  said 


Marian,  "  and  I  do  not  feel  strong  enoogh  for 
the  task  tO'Uight.  Can  jrou  oblige  me,  Hector? 
Have  you  time  to  row  us  out  a  mUe  or  two  ud 
back  again  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Hector,  vA 
wptvag^  into  the  boat,  after  having  hdped  Oe 
ladies  in. 

The  sail  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  tbe 
sea  was  calm,  and  the  air  was  mild;  oo^the 
gentlest  breeze  blowing  from  the  west. 

Hector  rowed  admirably,  and  the  two  giri^ 
meanwhile,  chatted  confidentially  together. 

Nelly  told  Marian  all  that  had  taken  place 
with  her  brother  and  St.  Vincent,  concludi^  by 
saying : 

"  1  am  glad,  Marian,  that  Andrew  asked  St. 
Vincent  to  call,  and  that  he  promised,  hard  ai  it 
will  be  to  meet  and  receive  him  as  a  mere  frieod. 
It  would  be  harder,  and  more  humiliating  still, 
to  have  my  name  in  all  the  vulgar  gossip^nr 
mouths  of  Classicbuigh.  And  to  be  ntini 
too—" 

As  Nelly  spoke,  her  eyes  filled,  thou^  six 
tried  to  be  brave.  It  was  plain  that  her  heait 
was  aching. 

^Vhen  the  sail  was  over,  and  the  ladies  hnded 
on  the  beach,  Mr.  Gryee  met  them  there.  He 
was  walking  along  the  shore,  pencil  aad  note 
book  in  hand,  studying  his  sermon  for  Sundajr. 

"  Marian  is  going  away,"  were  the  first  worils 
with  which  Nelly  greeted  her  broUier,  "  she  is 
going  home." 

Mr.  Gryee  evinced  no  surprise. 

"Marian's  home  going,'  he  said,  "is  ever 
decided  upon  in  a  minute ;  but  you  need  change 
greatly,  Marian,"  be  added.  "I  hope  yon  go 
home  purely  for  rest.  You  are  quite  orec- 
wrought." 

"  It  is  simply  impossible  to  go  home  tof* 
thing  else  save  rest."  said  Marian.  "I  as 
utterly  unfit  for  exertion  of  any  kind  yet,"  ite 
added.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  w«M 
have  come  to  this,  had  I  all  along  lecaiM 
adequate  reward  for  mv  toil."  ] 

She  spoke  in  cold,  hard,  busioess-Uke  toney 
as  she  wrung  her  little  hands  together.  J 

Mr.  Gryeefixedafullgazeuponher,andaidM| 
his  eyebrows.  , 

Marian  smiled  brightly,  she  knew  iriiat  ht 
meant ;  he  was  surprised  to  hear  her  utter  a^ 
thing  so  practical ;  so  after  all,  poetry  and  htfC 
were  not  enough  to  live  upon.  ! 

"  You  have  bad  too  much  sowing,  aad  toi 
little  reaping,  Marian,"  said  Mr.  GiTee,  "M 
your  pen  rest  awhile.  If  you  have  had  eiiO(U^4 
ftesh  air  for  the  present,'^  he  added,  "whichl 
should  think  you  nave  had.  judging  by  your  gW 
ing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  we  sh:ul  waJk  tg 
the  parsonage.  I  am  tired  wandering,  and  tiiw 
studying."  J 

Mr.  Gryee  addressed  both  ladies  when  ■ 
spoke,  and  both  answered  him,  assuring  IM 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  fresh  air,  and  wmi^ 
be  g!ad  to  rest  in  the  parsonage. 

During  the  walk  home,  the  young  clergy^ 
was  strangely  absent  and  silent.  More 
once  Marian  and  Nelly  had  called  his  atteaoM 
to  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  but  he  had  gNHj 
them  BO  answer.   He  £d  not  appear  to  Ml 
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then,  and  tbe^  concluded  that  he  was  deep  in 
fhe  Kndy  of  ai%  next  sermon.  But  it  was  some- 
thiag  very  different  from  his  sermon  of  which 
Mr.  Gryee  was  thioking,  something^  of  which  iuQ 
two  laoies  at  his  side  never  even  dreamt.  The 
truth  was  Mr.  Grjee  had  only  now  discovered 
«4ut  had  long  been  really  the  case,  namely — 
tint  he  was  in  love  with  Marian,  deep  in  love. 
And  tbe  very  thought  that  she  was  g  ing  away 
from  htm,  though  only  for  a  time,  mads  him 
miserable  and  silent. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  considering  that  he 
ma  both  young  and  handsome,  no  one  had  ever 
dreamt  of  Mr.  Gryee  marrying.  No  ladyhad  ever 
been  named  to  him.  Despite  the  fact  that  Marian 
Uayflower  had  been  a  daily  visitor  at  the  par- 
Mnage  for  many  years,  although  they  were  Cbn- 
tinoalljr  in  each  other's  way,  anything  like 
courtship  between  Marian  and  the  curate  had 
Dcver  even  been  hinted.  Mr.  Gryee  was  sa  full 
of  bis  pastoral  duties,  so  devoted  to  his  people, 
eqiecially  his  poor,  that  Marian  never  thought 
ai^t  else  was  neieded  to  complete  his  happi- 
iKSS.  Mr  Giyee  himself  had  only  just  awakened 
to  the  &ct  that  there  was  something  wanting  in 
his  life,  something  that  Marian  only  could  sup- 
ply- He  required  a  mind  greater  and  stronger 
than  his  own ;  someone  who  would  guide  him, 
and  yet  be  guided  by  him,  for  Marian's  nature, 
de^te  her  talents,  was  pre-eminently  womanly. 
She  was  true  to  all  the  finer  instincts  of  her  sex, 
though  free  from  the  weakness  of  t^e  same. 

Mr.  Gryee  seemed  to  waken  suddenly  out  of  a 
dream.  When  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  parsonage,  he  begged  pardon  for  his  absent- 
oiinaedness,  and  let  the  ladies  pass  in  before 
him.  Rarely  had  there  been  so  dull  an  evening 
attbe  curate's  house.  St.  Vincent  did  not  call 
■as  usual,  although  he  bad  promised  to  do  so. 

the  poor  artist  have  justice,  however ;  he  in- 
tended to  call.  Twice  he  had  lifted  his  hat  and 
walked  to  the  door ;  but  when  his  fingers  were  on 
the  knocker,  his  heart  failed  htm,  and  he  turned 
hade,  and  buned  himself  among  his  paints  and 
pndls,  not  going  instead  to  Treverton  Hall, 
though  he  knew  that  he  was  welcome  there  as 
often  as  he  pleased.  "  No,"  he  decided,  feeling 
^d,  and  not  quite  pleased  with  himself  nor  any 
one  else,  "  I  must  stay  away  this  one  night ;  1 
cotild  had  met  Mr.  Gryee  easier,  had  he  openly 
leviled  or  upbraided  me.  It  was  the  way  he 
^ke,"  and  Sc.  Vincent  bit  his  lip  in  anger  at 
the  recollection  of  the  previous  evening. 

At  last  the  evening  drew  to  a  close,  and 
Marian  j^op'  sed  returning  home.  St.  Vincent, 
Iwr  usual  escort,  being  aosent,  Mr.  Gryee  ac- 
companied her.  He  walked  hy  her  side  slowly 
And  in  nlence.  When  he  reached  her  house, 
lutead  of  tnmios;  away  with  a  quiet  good- 
eight,  he  lingered  under  the  large  spreading 
tree  that  stood  in  ft-ont  of  the  house,  through  the 
branches  of  which  the  moonlight  was  fallin|^  in 
Mftpale  lines  of  silver  and  gold. 

Mr.  Gryee  took  Marian's  hand  in  his  and  held 
*t  there. 

Marian  looked  up  in  utter  astonishment. 

"Mr.  Gryee,"  she  ask£d,  *  have  you  received 
•ftoy  presentiment  of  mv  death  or  what  ?  You 
make  me  almost  afraid  to  go  away.   You  have 


so  completely  changed  since  we  told  3rou  that  I 
am  going.  You  are  not  only  serious  about  it,  you 
are  melancholy." 

"  Marian  I cried  Mr.  Gryee,  nervously  catch- 
ing hold  of  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  till  it 
ached,  "  do  not  fi^  away,  stay  with  me.  Be 
mistress  of  my  little  home.  Be  my  wile, 
Marian." 

"Mr.  Gryee  1"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  she 
stared  at  the  curate  in  utter  amazement. 

"Ah I  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "yon 
think  I  am  mad,  and  so  I  must  be,"  he  went  on, 
"to  expect  that^0u  would  wed  with  me,  a  poor 
curate." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Marian,  "  but— but — -" 

"  You  do  not  love  me,"  put  in  Mr.  Gryee. 

"  At  least  I  "  she  stopped  again. 

"Dream  of  another  love,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
helping  Marian  out  of  the  confusion  into  which 
he  had  driven  her. 

"  It  would  not  be  right,"  she  said,  "to  wed 
anjrone  feeling  this  longing  for  that  other  life 
which  is  to  complete  my  own.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  marr^with  that  yearning  for  a  great 
love  that  is  to  nil  my  poor  empty,  hungiy  heart. 
1  leave  it  to  ;^ourself,  would  it  be  right  ? 

"  No,  Manan,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  in  a  low  hoarse 
voice  that  had  no  resemblance  to  his  natural 
full,  clear  tones.  "  I  hope,"  he  continued,  "  that 
the  one  of  whom  you  have  dreamt  so  long,  of 
whose  existence  you  feel  so  sure,  will  come  to 
you  soon,  and  be  all  that  you  expect." 

Marian  sighed  deeply.  It  seemed  so  hard  to 
her  that  all  her  friendships  must  be  destroyed  by 
having  her  friends  become  lovers. 

Mr.  Gryee  looked  at  the  sad  thoughtful  face, 
and  guessed  what  she  was  thinking. 

"  Marian,  dear,"  he  said,  in  firmer,  clearer 
tones,  "  think  of  all  the  happy  evenings  that  we 
have  bad  at  the  parsonage ;  think  of  our  long 
friendship  ;  recall  each  hap|>y  hour  that  we  have 
had  together,  but  forget  M/r  night.  Let  us  be 
as  we  were  before.  Blot  it  out  entirely.  Good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  back  to  us 
well  and  happy !  " 

For  the  first  time  during  all  the  fifteen  years 
that  they  had  been  acquainted,  his  lips  touched 
her  cheek,  and  his  slender  arm  held  her  for  a 
moment  in  a  lieht  embrace. 

Mr.  Gryee  hurried  away,  leaving  Marian 
standing  as  if  nailed  to  the  spot.  She  listened 
to  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  till  it  died  away  in 
the  distance ;  then  she  went  up  to  her  lonely 
room  walking  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Marian's  apartment  was  flooded  by  moonli^t. 
She  sat  down,  and  pressing  her  hands  upon  ner 
temples,  began  to  think,  it  was  some  time  ere 
she  could  fully  realise  that  Mr.  Gryee  the  curate, 
her  long  standing  ft'iend,  her  brother  so  to 
speak,  had  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage. 
When  at  last  Marian  realised  the  fact,  when 
she  could  believe  it  was  so,  something  seemed  to 
whisper  in  her  ear :  "  And  who  could  make  ^ou 
so  happy  as  Andrew  Giyee  ?  A  God-feanng, 
God-loving  man.  Where  can  you  find  one  so 
well  fitted  to  lead  you  through  earthly  happi- 
ness to  the  happiness  that  knows  no  ending. 
You  will  never  again  meet  with  one  into  whose 
keeping  you  can  give  yourself  with  so  much 
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certainty  that  you  wUI  be  loved  and  c'herisbed  in 
the  biglt«st.  tnMist  sense  of  the  word.  You  are 
mad  to  turn  from  a  reality  so  lofty  and  pure, 
merely  to  chase  a  vision  in  a  dream." 

"  Bat,  then,  my  heart,"  she  crirf,  as  !f  an- 
swering Hiis  voice  tiat  whispered  in  her  ear. 
"Why  13  it  large  and  empty,  longing  and 
hungering  ?  If  this  one  is  my  destiny,  this 
.dniple,  humble  curate,  why  do  I  feel  sure  of 
sbme  one  that  is  to  come  r  It  is  not  merely 
dreaming." 

She  mused  and  reasoned  in  this  manner  till 
'her  bead  ached  and  became  dizzy.  Then  she 
started  up,  and,  after  undressing,  retired  to  rest 
with  the  word  excelsior  upon  her  lips.  Next 
morafng  she  left  for  home. 

fTobe  continued.) 


LITANY  FOR  A  HAPPY  DEATH .• 


^HEN  the  sad  hour  of  death  in  its  terror 
draws  nigh 
And  I'm  summoned  to  quit  life's 
tempestuous  sea ; 
When  I  take  leave  of  all  with  a  long  farewell  sigh, 
Ob,  merciful  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

When  the  cold  mist  of  death  has  o'er  clouded 
my  brow, 

And  the  friends  that  I  love,  I  no  longer  shall  see. 
When  under  the  pressure  of  illness  L  bow. 
Oh,  ftiercrfttl  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  1 

When  dark  gloomy  phantoms  my  «oul  shall  infest. 
And  endeavour  to  make  it  distrustful  of  Tbee, 

When  in  body  and  mind  I'm  a  stranger  to  rest, 
Oh,  merciful  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  I 

When  my  heart  overwhelmed  by  the  pangs  of 

disease. 

Assailed  by  fell  Satan's  temptation  shall  be, 
When  the  stupor  of  death  on  my  senses  shall  seize, 
Oh,  merciful  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

When  the  few  that  have  faithfully  Iwed  me  below 
Shall  weep,  and  imploring  forgiveness  from  Thee, 

^all  humbly  beBeecn  Thee  some  pity  to  show. 
Oh,  ntrcifiil  Jesus,  ham  mncy  on  me  ! 

When  the  last  tear  of  death  shall  bedew  my  pale 

cheek, 

When  from  senses  all  objects  for  ever  shall  flee. 
When  vainly  for  one  glimpse  of  comfort  I  «eek. 

Oh,  merciful  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  1 

When  at  Tength  I  depart  from  this  valley  of  tears, 
And  my  soul  from  the  bondage  of  earth  shall 
be  fi^e, 

When  heaven  in  all  Its  true  lustre  appears, 
Ob,  merciftil  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  I 

(A  1  exile  me  not  from  thoee  mansions  of  joy. 
Where  the  light  of  Thy  glory  unveil'd  I  shall  see; 

But  receive  n>e  where  love  is  the  only  employ, 
And,  merciful  J'&sus,  have  mercy  on  me  I 

E.  M.  A. 

atpMted  ikft«  he.  r*y  tbi «  y**T\  mga,  but  a-mrti  >a 

uvisjt bem <l»wn  br iIm Mtbor  to  tke  iacn'rvct  vanios  n  win 
cltrwIaMM^  iffl  fcsM  t^2^i<^«  rairodncrd  it  in  the  origin  •! 


OLD  S.  PAULAS  CATHED^l. 


Bt  J.'W.  Embury. 


OW  long  the  commandiog  emiuntt 
which ,  rising  above  the  bwid 
Thames,  is  crowned  with  Wm't 
mighty  masterpiece,  hasbeea  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  London  ailht 
cite  of  their  solemn  worship,  is  unknown,  ft  uvf 
have  been  that,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Af 
procession  of  the  white-robed  Ehniids,  striki^ 
-their  shining  harps,  and  chaunting  their  win 
music,  wound  its  way  up  Snow  H>11.  and  actwt 
the  site  of  Newgate,  to  bear  to  this  impochif 
elevation  the  sacred  mistetoe  which  the  ^}W)a 
knife  of  their  high  priest  had  cut  from  the  etofij 
oaks,  then  covering  the  north  of  London.  P(^ 
chance  from  this  spot  on  which  the  Koif  Kk 
was  ofierod  for  a  thousand  years,  there  oaceins 
all  the  savage  clamour  and  woeful  misery  Mini- 
daot  on  a  human  sacrifice. 

But  setting  aside  the  merely  possible,  wecsne 
to  what  is  certainly  probable,  namely  that  ioTbt 
time,  of  King  Tmcius,  a  Christian  Church  w 
founded  here.    But  of  this  we  j^note  noth^; 
and  such  church,   if  it  existed,  was  oot 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  then  founded. 
was  in  the  Church  of  S.  Peter-upon-CmrttiH 
where  there  is  still  a  church  bearing  the  «i«  , 
title.    Here  bishops  held  sway  till  the  adveM  of  i 
Augustine,   and  Stow,  quoting  from  Jocsij*  | 
of  Furaes,  gives  the   name  of  fourteen  sf  | 
these  prelates,  tiioagh  he  discredits  the  olite  : 
made  by  several  old  writers,  that  they  had  "At 
title  and  dignity  of  archbishops.   He  adds  *f 
-names  of  two  bishops,  known  from  other  softiKst 
to  have  been  occupants  of  the  See,  and  poMO 
out  that  one  of  them,  Restitutus,  wh«  sat  it 
the  Council  of  Aries  in  314,  mtrely  signed  Id*- 
self  "  Episcopus."    But  it  may  have  been  AM 
the  title  was  held  by  the  London  prelate,  o«t  rf 
regard  to  the  city  which  he  ruled,  even  if  he  hWl 
no  jurisdiction  over  other  bishops;  and  *«tsB 
understand  that  when  first  brought  face  to  fc« 
with  the  fathers  of  the  great  Churches  of  Pta** 
and  Italy,  he  might  from  modesty  be  contArt  to 
sign  for  himself  the  less  honourable  iWe.  W* 
but  nt^e  this  in  pauing ;  it  has  notluDg  to 
with  S.  Paul's. 

When  5.  Afignstiae  came  to  England,  be 
consecrated  his  contpartion  5.  Mellitus,  Biifcep 
of  London ;  and  King  Ethelbert,  in  the  aidoi*** 
his  fit^  love,  conceived  the  idea  of  buildkig  > 
"magnificent"  cathedral  for  the  East  -A^tt- 
London  society  seems  to  have  been  alroaJf 
moving  westwards,  for  the  old  site  on  Ccnw 
was  discarded  in  favour  of  that  which  has  n» 
siuipe  held  up  the  trross  above  eveiytfaiag  is 
London,  Many  have  found  in  this  fact  a  ^^i*^ 
argument  in  favour  of  a  theory  that  there  had 
been  a  heathen  temple  on  this  spot,  but  WCMt 
writers  believe  that  there  is  conclusive  wideace 
againt  the  supposition.  We  have  no  -aeeottst 
left  us  of  this  ancient  building;  ^  ^  * 
i  imagine  in  ^rhat  ita  magnificeQce  eaammm  i  ■ 
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w»  pfobaWy  cotiatrncted  of  tiitibef,  tfioogfh, 
taWijf  into  consi  dotal  ion  the  long-  tinre  H 
aiKed  \t  may  well  have  been  of  Stone. 

Dortng  S.  MeHittts's  time,  tnarty  of  the 
tBsioneR  fell  back  mto  paganism  ;  they  had 
pmbaUy  been  but  nominiaf  Chmrians  in  order 
to  {dease  fhe  king:.  S.  MelMtus  succereded  S. 
tjwiwiceas  archbishop  of  Caateti}uTy,  and  S. 
Jwftw,  irho  inherhed  his  mitre  at  X^ndon,  vas 
iimMed  with  his  paUiam,  wheu  he  too,  -went  to 
Ms  reward.  The  third  bishop  of  London  was  S. 
Ctii,  brother  of  the  great  S.  Chad  of  Lidifield ; 
hefewided  monasteries  at  Tilbury  and  Whan- 
caster ;  the  laiter  place  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pante,  and  was  gradually  submerged  by  the 
eBCTeachments  of  the  sea. 

B«  the  g-reat  ginry  of  the  metropolhan  See 
•«8  Hs  ftwnh  bishop.  S.  Erconwalil,  probably 
stmuf  Annas,  Kingof  the  Fast  Angles,  fromwhom 
He  Tcedverd  a  more  precious  gift  than  tbe  blood 
royal,  even  tlie  example  of  a  pious  life.  B^t  some 
Mve  made  him  the  son  of  one  Offa,  pagan  prince. 
Mowing  the  fatherly  counsels  of  S.  Augustine 
isd  S.  M«IliRrs.  he  became  a  priest  and  monk ; 
•nihafing  lotmded  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey,  after- 
TOis  so  fomous.  he  was  made  its  first  abbot. 
He  siso  fiunded  a  convent  foi  nuns  at  Bailring, 
»d  made  his  sister,  S.  Eifhelbtrrga.  its  abbess. 
She  lived  there  with  her  companions  fn  groat 
"■rtity;  and  her  body  wasTenerafed  after  ber 
dew*  at  Winchester,  This  convent  —  Bene- 
dictine—afterwards became  one  of  the  richest  in 
Eagtand.  About  675,  tfhe  good  abbot  *was  con- 
•fwwed  Mshc.p  of  London  S.  Thepdnre  of 
Ganterbary.  Little  ts  known  of  htm,  save  th<*t 
^  w*a  cftstinguished  tor -bis  personal  sanctity 
»i4«paste4ic  labour,  and  was  honoured  in  life 
»4*ath  by  many  tniracies. 

flften  he  grew  nld,  be  was  wont,  Itlce  the 
Behned  Disciple,  to  be  carried  out  in  his  chair 
oronfage,  in  order  that  he  might  sfiW  instruct 
»d  Mess  4iis  people  ;  and  -even  when  -he  Mt  the 
ippnach  of  death,  he  wearied  not  in  his  work 
^  emigelicatiea.  Wlien  fhe  end  came  fn  697, 
K was  at  his  sister's  convent  at  Barking;  and 
<^fing  around  htm  those  whom  be  had  lox-ed  in 
life,  he  gave  rtrem  his  last  counsels,  and  breartied 
fwft  Ms  soul  in  peace,  Ws  rfiaste  body  exhaHng 
a  nwTvefloos  odour,  "as,"  says  a  curious  old 
life,  "the  house  had  been  fall  of  sMreet  balm." 
K  was  no  wonder  that  the  possession  of  so 
iwckms  a  body  was  desired  by  all  who  thought 
tbey  had  any  claim  to  it.  The  nuns  dettred  to 
jetainit,  as  he  was  their  foimder,  and  had  died 
'a  fteir  nridst ;  the  Chertsey  monks  wished  to  ob- 
tti»  it,  as  he  had  been  their  first  abbot  and  con* 
staot  patron  ;  but  the  canons  of  S.  Panrs,  think- 
ing bis  prxmer  resting-place  waii  at  London,  came 
ndearrnedbim  away  m  trianrph. 

As  they  bore  the  holy  bier,  tfhe  monks  and  nuns 
foBowed  weeping  and  protesting  against  the  pro- 
cwttsg.  Coming  to  the  banics  of  the  tiver,  they 
foimdthe  stream  so  terribly  swollen  that  it  was 
wposrfble  to  ford  it;  the  rain  began  to  fell 
fceivily,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  likely  that 
tfce  motfks  would  triumpb  over  the  canons.  But 
As  all  alike  were  desirous  that  that  should  be 
^■K44i)eh  mswiwtfm'Ged's  gtory  they  fefl  tb 
pnyer,  and  we  are  told  that,  as  the  Jordan  of  old 


was  driven  back  before  the  priests  who  bore  (be 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  so  now  the  stream  divided, 
atAd  flang  back  its  crystal  gates  to  make  way 
for  the  venerated  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  With  triumphant  sofigs  they  bore  it  through  Xo 
Sylvan  Stratford,  Where  the  sun  burst  forth  in 
royal  splendour;  and  so  the  procession,  growing 
as  it  moved,  swept  on — through  meadows  radiaiA' 
with  flowers— to  London,  where  the  saint  was 
buried  in  the  midst  of  his  catbedraL  Rich  gifts 
were  lavished  on  his  shrine  atid  altar,  by  the 
Saxon  kings  and  nobles ;  indeed,  till  the  time  oT 
S.  Dunstan,  we  bear  hardly  anything  of  the  See 
except  the  constant  inflow  of  these  costly  presents. 

S.  Dunstan  the  son  of  noble  and  pious 
parents ;  the  name  they  gave  him,  meaning 
"firm  as  a  rock,"  aptly  signified  his  staunch 
devotion  to  the  Church.  He  dwelt  for  some 
time  as  a  hermit  among  the  corn-clothed  plains 
and  smiling  apple- orchards  of  Glastonbury,  pre- 
paring, beneath  the  shadow  of  the  venerable 
abbey,  for  the  mighty  future  awaiting  him.  He 
was  famous  for  his  skill  upon  the  harp,  for  h'rs 
paintings,  architecture  and  metal  work ;  and, 
daring  successive  reigns,  was  frequently  cabled  to 
court,  and  almost  as  ftequently  sent  into  exile 
through  the  jealousy  excited  in  the  breasts  6f 
those  who  found  their  merits  surpassed  by  bis. 
Coming  back  from  one  of  these  banishmeBts*  he 
brought  from  the  monastery  at  Fleury,  -{he 
Benedictine  rules,  which  he  introduced  into 
Glastonbury,  becoming  its  first  Benedictine 
abbot.  King  EUlgar  put  upon  him  tbe  care  of 
the  two  dioceses  m  Worcester  and  London,  till, 
in  960,  he  passed  like  «o  many  other  metro- 
politan bishops,  to  the  primatial  See.  The 
stroagbaod  which  hs  took  in  removing  the  ir- 
regularities which  had  crept  hi  among  Ibe 
clergy,  and  in  establishing  everywhere  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  is  written  in  dee^ 
characters  in  tbe  bistoiy  of  the  Churcb  in  Ais 
country. 

Id  1051,  a  Norman,  named  William,  beeame 
bishop,  and  won  tbe  Tove  of  bis  people  by  hts 
piety  and  his  care  for  their  welfare.  Throng 
his  intercession,  the  conqueror  restored  and  con- 
firmed to  the  citizens  of  London  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  which  seem  to  have  been  endangered 
in  the  recent  struggle.  In  gratitude  to  the  good 
bishop,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  together 
with  the  trades-guilds  and  the  citizens  met  to 
go  in  procession  to  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral  on 
his  anniversary ;  and  this  custom  continued  till 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  la^ 
year  of  his  episcopate  (1075)  Archbirfiop  Lanfranc 
held  at  S.  Paul  s  the  first  great  eoclesiaatical 
Council  of  England.  This  was  the  lart  im- 

tortant  event  that  occurred  bere.  The  venerable 
axon  cathedral  had  endused  for  weH-nigb  seven 
hundred  years ;  and  now,  as  thouj^  hi 
deference  to  the  council  at  which  a  Norman 
mimate  presided  over  a  hierarchy  of  Norman 
bishops,  it  was  to  pass  away.  Tn  1082,  the  yeav 
of  the  conqueror's  death,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  second  cathedral  was -commenced  at  once 
by  the  good  Bishop  Maurice :  ^ad  tbe  conquerof 
—it  was  one  of  bis  last  acts— gave  towsi^tbe 
tmilding  the  stone  of  an  old  P«latiae  tower 
which  stood  where  the  BlacV  "Friars  afterwards 
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had  their  monastery.  A  great  quantity  of  Caen 
stone  was  brought  across  the  channel  for  the 
projected  temple,  which  was  to  be  very  capacious, 
and  to  possess  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
great  churches  of  Normandy.   The  work,  though 

Suickly  begun,  went  on  slowly ;  and  when  Bishop 
[aurice  <^  in  1107,  very  little  had  been  done. 
His  successor,  De  Balmeis,  carried  on  the  work 
with  praiseworthy  diligence ;  and  Henry  I. 
exempted  from  toll  all  vessels  which  entered  the 
then  broad  Fleet,  laden  witii  stone  fiw  S.  Paul's. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  there  was  a  great  fire  in 
the  city,  andthenew  church  was  nearly  destroyed, 
so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  consecration 
was  so  long  delayed.  It  was  not  till  1240  that 
the  choir  and  the  steeple  were  finished.  In  that 
year  the  cathedral  was  consecrated,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  court ,  by  S.  Edmund 
of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Otho,  the 
papal  legate,  Roger  Niger,  the  learned,  saintly, 
ana  beloved  Bisn^  of  London,  and  five  other 
bishops. 

Of  Its  long  and  various  fortune  during  the  next 
three  hundred  years,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give 
an  account.  Stow  and  Dugdale,  Hall  and  Mil- 
man,  have  delisted  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
events  and  ceremonies  of  which  it  was  frequently 
the  scene.  They  have  told  us  how  the  comely, 
but  unfortunate  Richard  II.,  came  here  in  great 
pomp,  his  regal  robes  hung  round  with  tinkling 
Dells;  and  how,  not  long  after,  his  murdered 
body  was  brought  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
at  Bonfret,  and  rested  here  on  its  way  to 
Westminster,  while  the  requiem  Mass  was  sung, 
and  the  usurper  and  his  nobles  covered  the 
hearse  with  cloth  of  gold.  So,  too,  when  Henry 
VI.,  made  his  first  visit  to  S.  Paul's,  the 
chancellOT,  the  primate,  and  the  bishops,  ted  him 
with  " fit  observances "  and  "full  devout  sing- 
ing" to  his  throne  by  the  altar.  Twice  agam 
he  comes,  with  increased  grandeur ;  but  when  he 
made  his  last  visit  in  1450,  his  army  had  met 
with  sad  reverses,  his  nobles  had  forsaken  him, 
and  his  Parliament  had  almost  disowned  him. 
Soon  after  came  the  long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  with  its  sudden  termination.  Then  his 
body  was  exposed  here  to  allay  suspicions ;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  blood  royal  gushed  forth 
afresh  from  the  ex-animate  clay,  as  though  in 
accusation ;  and  the  commonfolk  suspected  more 
strongly  than  ever,  that  there  had  been  foul 
means.  Infamous  Gloucester,  though  steeped 
in  vice  himself,  sought  to  deceive  the  people  by 
severely  punishing  it  in  others.  At  his  command, 
poor  Jane  Shore  was  made  to  do  penance  at  S. 
Panl^.  Her  incomparable  beau^  as  she  walked, 
scantily  clothed,  but  cm&xd  with  shame,  moved 
the  beholders  to  pi^  and  admiration,  rather  than 
to  reproach  and  scorn. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power  and  gloiy ;  and  it  is  to  that 
period  that  we  will  ask  our  readers  to  transptort 
themselves  in  fancy,  while  we  attempt  to  describe 
mediaeval  S.  Pam's.  Let  us  then  cross  the 
iU-Cated  river,  which,  rising  in  the  high  lands 
of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  meanders  through 
the  fields  of  Kentish  Town  and  S.  Puncras,  tul, 
thick  and  noisome  with  the  impurities  it  has 


gathered  in  its  way,  it  rolls  like  the  Sbpgian 
stream  under  Holbom  Bridge,  and  beneatn  m 
feet  into  the  broad  Thames.  Oa  the  stooe 
coping  of  the  bridge,  surrounded  by  aozdi,  ap- 
pears the  image  of  John  Wells,  the  Lorn  Major 
who  built  or  repaired  it  in  Henry  VL's  aaga ; » 
the  south  side  are  the  curious  stooe  lagans, 
which  throw  their  waid  glimmer  00  the  dismal 
stream  during  the  nif^ht.  To  oar  right  hand, 
tipon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  the  magu- 
ficent  buildings  of  the  Black  Friars,  with  the 
rich  church  to  which  royal  personages  liriog  at  the 
palace  of  Bridewell  opposite  come  to  worship, 
by  a  gallery  thrown  over  the  foul  mouth  of  the 
Fleet. 

As  we  mount  the  gentle  hill  leading  to  Ludgite, 
we  pass  the  Belle  Sauvage  Inn,  with  its  gaUeiied 
courtyard,  whither  the  simple  citizens  flock  tosee 
such  dramatic  representations  as  are  posable 
before  Shakespeare  has  arisen  as  a  sun  upm  die 
English  stage.   We  are  not  disposed  to  addt», 
the  sad  quantity  of  ink  that  has  been  abed  about ; 
the  origin  of  this  sign  ;  so  we  pass  on  to  die 
strongly-fortified  principal  gate  of  thedt^ofj 
London,  where  lung  Lud  and  other  axatti 
roonarchs  look  down  on  us  bom  th«r  scalptnnt 
niches.   Perhaps  the  poor  debtors  too  are  loot 
log  at  us  from  the  barred  windows  of  the  sM 
upper  chambers  where  they  are  immured.  We 
pass  on  our  left  the  old  church  of  S.  Martio,  wiA 
Its  two  projecting  porches,  its  lateral  chapekr 
and  its  excellent  steeple. 

The  chief  gateway  leading  to  the  great  metn> 
politan  chun.h,  and  the  buildings  which  clusUi 
around  it,  lies  before  us,  and  spans  the  enW 
street ;  and  a  boundary  wall,  in  which  are  M, 
other  gates,  stretches  round  the  whole,  boaDdei^ 
on  the  west  by  Creed  Lane  and  Ave  Maria  Lasii. 
on  the  north  by  Paternoster  Row,  on  the  east  Iff 
Old  Change,  and  on  the  south  by  Carter  Lu^ 
And  now  we  see  before  us  the  mightiest  ^sm 
in  England,  its  lofty  ^ire  of  timber,  oww 
with  lead,  and  bearing  on  the  summit  of  its  lu^ 
sive  cross  an  eagle  of  coroer-gilt,  with  wgt 
outspread— meet  emblem  of  the  soul,  which,  «^ 
its  two  wings  of  faith  and  penance,  soars  heaves^ 
ward  from  the  cross.  The  foot  of  the  cross  re* 
on  a  gilded  ball,  sanctified  by  holy  relics  as  a 
preservative  against  lightning.  There  are  lony, 
stately  windows  in  the  tower,  with  curious  tun* 
like  pmnacles  crowning  the  apex  of  the  gaWei; 
and  Its  bold  flying  buttresses  are  striking  fentiHB 
Just  where  the  spire  begins  to  rise  from 
is  the  large  and  wonderiiil  clock,  its  dial 
with  all  possible  splendour,  and  the  figuw^B 
recording  angel,  who  points  to  the  hoar  bf  >ff 
and  by  night.  J 

The  cathedral  roof  is  girt  by  battlements  »■ 
crocketed  pinnacles.  At  the  south-west  con* 
is  the  little  church  of  S.  Grrgonr,  which  ta* 
doubtless  taken  the  place  of  an  older  building:, 
it  is  dwarfed  beyond  all  comparison  by  the  grevj 
mother  church.  Above  it  rises  the  Lirflaro* 
Tower,  used  as  the  bishop's  prison ;  and  1^ 
the  other  side  of  the  broad,  severe  Nonw 
facade,  is  a  bell  tower,  riring  over  the  biibopl 
palace.* 

•  Tlie  rite  o<  ^  palm  ia  ladlolid  hr  •t" 
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ADomberof  fiae  buildings  stretch  along*  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral.  £ast  of  the  episcopal 
palace— which  has  its  own  chapeU  dedicated  to 
UK  Blessed  Yirgio,  with  a  ciypt  beneath  it,  and 
ts  connected  by  a  private  door,  with  the  nave  of 
tiw  caUiedral— is  Pardon  Churchyardt  environed 
with  a  stately  ckriater,  grimly  painted  with  the 
dance  of  death;  in  the  centre  is  a  foir  chapel, 
«iUi  cnrioud  monuments  to  the  many  eminent 
perms  lying  there.  Among  these  are  the  parents 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  a  tablet  over  the 
altar  ts  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  a  petition 
fin-onrprayers.  Breathing  an  Ave  for  their  souls, 
and  casting  a  glance  at  the  well-fumtshed 
libraiy  over  the  eastern  cloister,*  we  pass  on  to 
the  coUere  of  the  minor  canons,  where  the  good 
priests  wha  are  engaged  in  the  many  daily  offices 
of  tbe  cathedral,  live  together  in  the  sweet  peace 
of  community  life. 

^  Beyond  this,  is  the  charnel-house,  over  which 
u  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  where  two  confraterni- 
ties are  esublished^  which  subscribe  to  keep  it 
u  repair.  One  of  them  is  called  the  Brotherhood 
^  All  Souls.  If  we  were  here  on  All  Saints 
night,  we  should  see  them  assemble,  and  hear 
them  chaant  their  dirge.  At  seven  the  next 
moniing,  we  might  go  to  Aldgate  Church,  where, 
doUied  in  their  sombre  habits,  they  form  in 
solemn  procession,  and  wend  their  way  through 
Usdenhall  Street  and  Corahill,  past  the  gleam- 
shops  of  tbe  Cheapside  goldsmiths,  and 
ixneath  the  exquisite  cross  at  the  end  of  Wood 
Street  (one  of  those  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
^ood  Queen  Eleanor),  and  so  through  Little  Gate, 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  churchyard,  into 
ws  chapel,  where  the  requiem  Mass  would  be 
cdebrated.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved 
here,  in  "  a  ciborium  of  crystal." 

*ll  eeaUiii«d  bo  maaj  pT«ctoa>  muM»crtpU  that  tba 
oWatu  of  ibem  Sila  alx  ot  Dafdale*a  doMlT^oted  folio 
Amoiis  tkaa  wen  tb«  fkmotti  comm»Btat7  of  Nicbolaa 
■fLm;  (ha  Cbroaida  sad  DiscmucMof  R'lphdsDiooto; 
nanwwiitbus  by  Joiapbi^  Sbmo,  Cicero,  Vbgil,  Galea, 
Bipvoetatea,  BoeAia*  i  tto  inrka  of  SS.  Aagaatlaa,  Je>oaa 
CkjiMMiua,  Grecoty,  Benard.  and  llmaaa :  aaar  aaaaacripta 
Btonaa  of  tb«  H0I7  Scriptan;  dacratala,  aeraoM,  trcatiwa 
MctrHtaw,  ate. 

(71?  be  continued.) 


ROMAN  REMAINS. 

BHE  Romans  occui)ied  Britain  during  the 
first  four  centuries.  It  is  interesting 
to  meet  with  such  records  of  their 
abode  in  this  island  as  that  afforded 
by  the  following  inscription  on  a  coffin,  which 
was  found  in  excavating  the  York  and  North 
Midland  Railway,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Hos- 
pitiom.  Museum  Gardens,  York.  :— 

n.U.  SIUPFJCIAE  FLORENTINE 
ANIUE  INNOCENTISSIUE 
QTE  VIXIT  MENSES  DECEM 

Felicius  Simplex  Pater  Fecit 

L.E.G.  VI.  V. 

To  the  gods,  the  manes.   To  Simplicia-Floren- 
una,  a  most  innocent  being,  who  lived  ten 
wonttis,  Felicius-Simplex,  her   father,  of  the 
L^on  Vtctoriui,  dedicated  this. 
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THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR, 

THE  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS. 


CHAPIER  VII. 

^WAY  from  the  majestic  views  of  old 
Roman  splendour,  and  equally  so 
from  the  handsome  buildings  and 
the  concourse  of  men  of  modem 
Rome,  the  two  friends  had  fixed  their 
dwelling  and  their  workshop,  in  a  villa  forsaken  by 
its  owner,  among  the  perfumed  gardens  of 
Mount  Celis.  In  Rome,  among  all  the  great  re- 
collections  of  past  centuries,  and  the  wonderfiil 
magnificence,  which  under  the  protection  of  the 
church,  rises  from  the  ruins  of  pagan  beauty,  the 
young  Paul  led  a  life,  such  as  he  had  never  hoped 
tor,  and  his  susceptible  spirit  was  ov«whe1med 
with  delight  by  tbe  wondm  of  art  and  of  nature, 
which,  like  a  1»undless  sea,  presented  themselves 
on  every  side.  Attracted  and  overpowered  by 
all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  he  could  not  deci<» 
upon  any  one  work,  and  it  required  all  the  in- 
fluence oi  his  calmer  friend  to  induce  him  to  do 
so. 

"  How  can  a  poor  creature  such  as  I  am,"  he 
complained,  "  when  I  look  upon  the  immortal 
creations  of  the  great  masters,  dare  to  take  tiie 
chisel  into  my  own  hands  ?  " 

"  You  were  not  born  a  Michael  Angelo,"  was 
Wild's  impatient  answer.  "  If  the  sight  of  all 
these  beautiful  examples  of  art,  and  also  of  some 
frightful  ones,  has  robbed  you  of  confidence  in 
your  own  ability,  the  end  for  which  you  came  here 
has  failed,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  go  back 
to  your  study  of  the  law." 

This  was  enough.  The  young  man  threw  off 
the  despondency,  which  might  be  a  result  of  the 
fever  from  which  he  had  just  been  suffering,  with  a 
migh^  effort,  and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to 
his  work.  At  first  he  did  so  with  difficulty  and 
under  constraint,  but  he  very  soon  felt  that  bis 
talent  had  gained  strength  during  the  repose 
given  by  his  illness,  and  with  this  returned  all 
the  fire  which  had  enabled  him  to  overcome  every 
obstacle. 

And  his  mind  grew,  now  it  was  free  from  op- 
pressive attention  to  little  matters.  His  character 
gained  strength  and  independence  in  his  inter- 
course and  conversation  with  the  noble-minded 
artists,  who  received  the  two  strangers  in  the 
kindest  manner  into  their  circles.  His  religious 
belief  became  warmer,  and  here  in  the  centre  of 
unity,  where  even  the  stones  bore  witness  to  the 
frtithfulness  of  the  professors  of  Christianity, 
even  to  the  death,  mjre  and  more  inspired  every 
thought  and  feeling. 

He  worked  out  his  Antinous  in  marble.  The 
promise  he  had  given  his  father  must  be  fulfilled 
m  the  first  place,  but  even  in  this  first  work  of  his 
chisel,  Wild  remarked  with  secret  pleasure,  that 
the  antique  head  gained  more  ana  more  of  in- 
tellectual expression,  and  that  the  hard  sorrow  of 
the  beaudful  countenance  melted  as  it  were  into 
sadness  of  aouU 
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i^He  has  created  a  masterpiece,  and  does  not 
know  it,"  said  the  faithful  Wild,  whose  only 
regret  was  that  this  masterpiece,  which  he  would 
gladly  have  i^aced  for  adcniratioa  in  some  con* 
spicuous  place,  was  already  destined  Co  be  an  orna- 
ment in  the  dtawing-room  of  his  step-mother,  to 
be  seen  only  by  a  set  of  people  qntte  unable  to  com- 
prehend its  vaXw.  But  Paul  would  not  listen  to 
such  language ;  it  seemed  to  him  of  as  mocb  im- 
portance that  be  should  keep  his  word  as  if  it 
mis  a  vital  question,  and  besides  this,  he  kad 
Ifhe  duLTming  peculiarity  of  true  gentna,  ttiat  of 
undervaluing  his  own  performance  in  a  vtsry  re- 
markable de/jree.  He  considered  the  bust  merely 
as  the  work  of  a  pupil,  which  he  would  willingly 
have  kept  concealer  from  the  eyes  of  atrangere, 
and  tor  which  he  hardly  hoped  for  a  fevoarable 
reception  at  'home.  When  ne  could  no  longer 
tnd  anything  to  improve,  -when  it  was  already 
faraisbed  and  perfect,  he  came  slon'Iy  forwards, 
lie  had  just  sketched  a  composition  of  his  own, 
which  had  suddenly  risen  np  in  hts  mind,  and 
had  since  then  remained  continoally  floating 
before  him  ;  a  S.  Cecilia,  at  the  moment  that  she 
declares  her  religion  to  her  pagan  bridegroom. 
T%e  bead  of  the  saint  und«r  his  haTid  became 
more  and  more  a  strfting  likeness  of  Bertha, 
ivhich  in  all  the  changes  m  his  fate,  amid  sll  his 
surroundings,  he  had  ever  borne  with  all  his  old 
kfTe  in  his  faithful  heart,  and  whose  innocent 
image  in  his  happy  dreams,  floated  before  faim  as 
file  sweetest  reward  of  hts  labours. 

If  a  shadow  ever  fell  upon  his  sonny  life,  it 
was  fipom  the  separation  from  her,  the  wide 
distance  which  dt7tded  him  from  home,  and  his 
fittle- knowledge  of  what  was  gomg  on  there.  In 
tain  fae  puzzled  HmseTf  to  find  a  reason  ior 
Cu&nne's  unusual  silence,  and  at  last  took  up 
fhe  idea  of  which  his  father  had  given  him 
indication  in  one  of  hts  two  short letten,  thatthe 
pleasores  of  society  so  filled  her  time  and  thoughts 
Hiat  she  forgot  everything  else— bitterly  did  he 
regret,  at  a  later  time,  the  injustice  that  he  had 
flone  his  sister! 

The  Artinous  was  completed,  but  modest  as  he 
was,  Paul  could  not  persuade  him'self  to  send  it 
home  at  once,  and  seemed  in  so  little  haste,  that 
Wild,  who  promised  himself  a  triumph  from 
13iis  work  of  his  scholar,  both  as  master  -and 
friend,  determined,  meanwhile,  that  he  would, 
enjoy  this  in  the  little  circle  of  his  friends. 
The  bust  was  carefully  covered  np  and  placed  in 
a  collier. 

One  morning  there  came  to  PauFs  address  a 
letter,  with  a  oroad,  black  border  and  a  black 
seal.  It  was  from  his  own  town.  Filled  with  the 
saddest  fears,  Paul  seized  it  and  broke  the -seal, 
bnt  hardly  had  he  cast  a  look  upon  the  closely- 
fflled  page,  Hian  he  sank  down  upon  the 
nearest  chair  and  covered  bis  face  with  his 
hands. 

Wild  Tan  to  him  in  alarm. 

"  What  is  it,  dearest  friend.  What  is  in  the 
Irttcr?" 

Paal  let  his  hand  fall,  and  raised  himself  up  ; 
he  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  eyes  looked 
wild. 

'*  My  father  is  dead,"  he  said,  alnmst  in- 
audibly.   "  Read  this ;  it  dazzles  my  eyes."  ' 


Deeply  affected,  hts  friend  took  the  teller  tern 

his  trembling  hand. 

"  Be  a  man,  Paul,"  he  said,  consolit^. 

"Ah,  ves!  That  will  now  be  quite  w«a- 
sary." 

But  tears  would  Asw.  Wild,  honouring  Mb 
pAous -filial  sorrow,  remiUned  at  Uie  wmdonuA 
read.  The  misfbrtnne  wu  even  gn^rteabe 
expected. 

"  Your  father  is  dead,"  wrote  Mrs  Rohertsm. 
without  a  word  of  prepararion.    "  He  died  three 
days  since  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  occawomd 
by  the  shock  of  hearing  of  the  loss  of  aH  our  pro- 
perty ;  for  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Paul,  that  eveiy- 
thing  is  gone,  and  that  we  are  literally  begg»s, ' 
in  consequence  of  the  banking-house  in  whicfc  i 
our  money  was  invested,  having  stopped  psj^ ' 
ment.   The  head  of  the  firm  has  absconded,  aM  ! 
the  creditors  are  all  deceived.    For  as  it  is  as  I 
irreparable  misfortune.   As  his  widow  I  ham  a , 
third  part  of  the  small  remains  of  yoar  father's  i 
property,  bat  ItisplaindiatwecouldTnotliveapDsl 
that,  and  Otto  ought  to  study.   Caroline  mgta ' 
have  married  well,  but  she  behaved  so  redely! 
and  disagreeably  to  hw  suitor,  though  he  is  fri 
near  relation  of  mine,  that  he  gave  her  up 
he  heard  the  news  of  our  loss.    I  do  not  Uane' 
him  for  this,  for  he  is  only  a  beginner  and  ncfmnst 
as  auch,  a  wife  who  has  money.    She  will  torn 
give  lessons ;  Isnguages,  music   and  dt««[Wj| 
The  EHicots  are  sure  she  will  get  scbobns  aw 
hope  for  success.  1 

"  But,  my  dear  Paul,  I  must  now  in  all  serioofri 
ness  make  the  request  that  you  will  give  «p  p* 
artist-folly  and  return  home,  and  as  the 
son,  take  your  fother's  place  as  the  htAp 
support  of  the  family.  Your  boasted  taleiA  dsBj 
not  seem  to  Im  so  grtat  as  was  supposed,  ollRfH 
wise  you  would  not  have  suffered  the  vbd»: 
winter  to  pass  without  frilfilling  the  proaiHtj 
which  gave  aie  so  much  pleasure,  of  carving  tto 
Antinous  in  marble.    I  have  ofren  tluragbt  4 
this  with  sorrow :  '  Out  of  sight  out  of  miad.'  M 
this  the  reward  for  all  ray  loving  care  of 
young  life  ?   Ah,  yes,  the  lot  of  a  step-ioMM 
IS  a  hard  and  unthankful  one.    But  let  akme  A 
bust— and  only  seek  in  future  to  make  up 
failings  of  the  past  by  being  to  me  a  true 
obedient  son,  and  becoming  to  your 
brother,  a  loving  and  careful  father,  which  on 
count  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  my  ma: 
with  yeur  feitner  -cost  me,  I  well  dtwm 
you. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  too  late  for  you  now  t» 
into  any  trading  ooncem,  or  banking  b 
and  besides,  no  one  would  willingly  take  a 
man  who  has  tried  so  many  things  without 
cess.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  steps  with 
acquaintance  for  obtaining  a  situation  forjnto 
a  railway.  I  am  daily  expecting  his  decif^ 
and  I  therefore  again  request  you  not  to  c 
your  return  lest  the  situation  should  be  lost.  Yci 
will  certainly  be  obliged  to  begin  in  a  subordinaM 
position,  perhaps  in  the  luggage  department,  W 
that  is  of  no  moment  if  you  can  once  get  yoor  M 
on  to  the  ladder, 

**  One  word  more.  I  am  not  in  a  posMon  ttjj 
able  to  send  you  money  for  your  journ^.  Aw 
therefore  hope,  that  you  Inive  not  yet  «pertai 
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of  fhe  last  naAttMct  sent  by  ywirtoo  in-' 
Mgm,  ne*er-t«-be-ft)r)erotten  father.  Besides 
thi^  jvatlnead  VHM,  «ho  has  so  high  anopinfam 

«f  m,  11U7  eeoMlKfte  to  yow  svccess  1»y  " 

Tbe  rest  tff  the  ste{>^(Kher'9  letter  was  lost  to 
the  Feader.  Filled  with  shame,  Paul  snatched 
the  )e!tt«r  ftwn  bis  hand,  and  rushed  from  the 
twm. 

"Woman's  telly,"  muttered  Wild,  and  began 
to  pace  np  and  dowa,  with  quick  and  irregular 
steps.  "  Is  he  to  leave  the  course  he  is  pursuing 
with  so  much  ctedit,"  he  said,  thinking  aloud, 
"and  tom  his  iMck  upon  all  his  bright  prospects 
fer  the  fiitHre,  to  lead  a  sorrowfiil,  unworthy  life 
«)ione?  And  wherefore  ?  That  Otto  roa^  be 
able  to  pursue  bU  studies.  This  mdure-gifted 
fenios  to  become  a  railway  official  I  Were  the 
tKcasion  not  so  very  sad  the  idea  woald  simply 
4ttlM«liablt." 

He  took  the  covering  from  the  Autinous,  and 
looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  examining-  it  as  if  he 
Mwsaw  it  for  the  first  time. 

"If the  bust  could  only  he  sold  for  its  true 
nine/'  he  said  at  last,  as  he  again  covered  it 
Op,  **«JKi  the  mon^  sent  home,  then  would  this 
ifl-twiipercjd  woman,  perhaps,  have  some  respect 
^tbe  high  gifts  which  she  has  so  despised,  and 
«  pesple  of  this  kind  are  only  influenced  bjr  mer- 
tt^ry  considerations,  henceforth  leave  him  in 
peaee.  But  tn  the  Rome  of  the  present  day,  and 
«wa  hi  Italy,  It  is  not  possible  to  find  a  Moecenas 
y^o  can  and  will  come  ibrwani  with  his  numey 
ut  sopport  of  uaknowfi  talent.  We  have  Uttle  to 
"pect  from  the  eosmies  of  the  Church,  the 
^evotmrs  of  the  Papacy,  and  all  good  Catholics 
require  their  proper^  for  the  service  of  the  monks 
300  nuns,  who  are  dtiven  away  from  their 
cloistered  retreats.  The  time,  however,  is  too 
short  for  us  to  be  able  to  wait  till  we  find  ^  pur- 
cfaaser  for  the  head;  Paul  cannot  postpone  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  right  that  he  should  appear 
on  this  sad  occasion,  but  he  shall  not  place  him- 
self under  the  yoke,  shall  not  soffer  himseTf  to  be 
^chained." 

He  took  up  his  hammer  and  chisel,  and  began 
to  veik.  But  his  thoughts  were  constantly  buried 
the  fate  of  his  dear  yoong  friend.  Hehadseen 
Urn  nob  into  the  gardan,  but  he  was  not  there 
It  tlte  time  of  tbt  middeqr  nnal,  and  wtch  the 
nenitig's  post  came  a  seeond  letter  with  a  black 
Wlerand  Mai. 

"Another,  and  on  the  same  day,"  said  Wild, 
■hakibg  his  head,  '*  they  seem  to  be  in  haste." 

He  waited  till  ^-shon  Twilight  of  the  southern 
Ereniog,  obliged  him  to  give  up  work,  and  then 
Kwent  in  search  of  his  missing  friend.  Aft<rhe 
ud  wandered  about  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
itmiAl  city  in  vain,  he  felt  impelled  to  go  to 
be  Colosseum.  Meanwhile,  it  had  become 
)^t,  but  the  moon  stood  h^  and  fiiU  in  the 
Mp  blue,  dtmdless  heavens,  and  pound  down 
b  silver  light  upon  the  gigantic  ruins.  Wild 
lad  often  befivre  enjty^d  tins  wandetfid  sight,  but 
um,  as  he  entert^d  the  intent  precincts,  he  was  so 
BQch  struck  by  the  scene,  that  for  a  moment  he 
oigot  the  <rt^ect  which  had  brought  hhn  hither, 
[he  past  of  t*'o  thousand  years  arose  in  living 
BTm  before  his  fvental  -  sight.  He  b^tdd  the 
plendour  of  imperial  Rome,  he  saw  the  long 


rows  of  aeftts  orowd^  with  meo,  grctAy  Dtf 
■hews  and  bloodshed  ;  he  saw  the  dark  lihdcUi- 
tian  in  all  bis  eastecn  pomp,  sarronaded  by  '* 
j4ltterin|f  tmop  of  guards  and  courtiers ;  be  hearil 
TOe  roarmg  of  the  lions  and  tigers,  wiio  were-i<i- 
patiently  airaiting  their  prey,  he  iieard  the  crj : 
"  f  he  Orristians  to  the  Inms."  sounding  ftwa« 
thousand  voices,  as  the  procesaioD  of  victims 
tered  the  arena. 

Then  a  hand  was  placed  on  the  shotddcr  of  thtt 
diteamer,  and  a  gentle  voice  asked : 

"Are  you  looking  for  me,  my  dear  fcimri? 
Pardon  me  1  " 

Paul  stood  by  his  ude>  paJe,  bat  to  all  appBar- 
ance  quite  calm. 

"Foot  victim  I  "  cried  Wild,  still iindertbcnn' 
jHCSsion  his  fancies,  as  he  plaf»d  his  arai 
within  that  of  the  young  man. 

•*I/ere/'*  rephed  Paul,  solemnly,  as  -he 
pointed  to  the  arena,  "dzre  any  of  us  speak  of 
Tietims  I  Of  what  consequence  is  it  what  shall 
become  of  me !  Dare  I  complain  if  I  offer  up  the 
happiness  of  my  hfe  to  my  duty,  as  I  stand  on 
the  spot  where  the  holy  martyrs,  who  wereimsn 
like  ourselves,  offered  up  their  lives  with  joy,  amid 
tortures  of  wtiich,  in  our  soft  tenderness  and 
imagtnattons,  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea.** 

"  Have  you  qsite  decided  ?  " 

"  To  do  my  duty  with  the  help  of  God.  Ves.'^ 

"Aifttiart?" 

**Oh  !  "  crisd  the  yoang  man,  and  tiieve  wiaa 
the  old  look  of  inspiration,  "art  is  the  ndbieM 
tbiniirofi  earUi.  but  dn^  fanthfolly  fulfilled  oaans 
heaven.  The  voices  of  the  saints  where  blebd  _ 
was  shed  in  this  arena,  have  noken  tima  to  my 
heart  during  the  hours  wliich  I  have  been  spend- 
ing hereattme." 

\Vi1d  was  silent ;  be  dared  make  no  further  op- 
position to  tlus  noble  spirit  of  sacriicc.  Th«y 
left  the  ruins  in  silence,  and  arminanntaoktiMtr 
way  home. 

"There  is  another  letter  awaiting  Ton,"  'atiA 
Wild  at  last. 

"  Perhaps  from  my  sister,"  saia  Paut,«s  hira 
little  quicicened  his  steps. 

The  letter  was  indeed  from  Caroline,  it  related 
the  same  circumstanacs  as  her  st^-nodier's,  but 
with  a  quite  different  conclusion. 

Do  Dot  allow  yon-Mir,  uid  hi  conc^B■ioIl,)  to  ftmAette 
coarwofHfBlBwfalckiroawHI  later  on  b«  a  bsfp  udoom'ort  'to 
w,  aai  to  ntom  bttber  to  Aara  mnuKfottoBM  wldteattafeqr 
iaapoaitkn  satoriallr  to  atlaviatettieDi.    We  Asnvqaaflr'ia 

dot  p*orr  .«  caused  by  the  lot*  of  our  dear  hltaar,  ttaoafh>«* 
fer  aaiuider,  and  thoofb  tbe  cad  iMra  I*  Tocy  diitaat  Croaa  tbe 
raany  kappy  there.  Da  not  be  nneatj'  aboat  -me,  my  dear 
l,rotbar :  I  ealec  npea  my  near  life,  it  U  trae,  la  deep  ioitow,  bat 
fall  of  coafiloMe  in  a  maroifal  Pierideiice.  I  ncegniad~Bis 
fatherly  band  in  my  ewape  ftnn  Ae  bate^al  aarriafe  to  which  T 
WAi  be  ag  preastd;  hoir  cm  I  now  doubt  it.  Farewell. 

"If  anything  were  needed  to  strengthen  my 
determination  to  return  boaK  as  soon  as  possiUe 
this  letter  would  do  it.  The  dear,  noble  girl  beg» 
me  to  remain  aemf  from  Iwr  -snrtaw,  and  yvt 
every  word  proves  to  me  how  much  sheneeds  me. 
Yes  ;  I  will  go  and  fill  my  Esther's  place  byte 
desokatc  hearth,  and  may  become  a  move  fin* 
support  to  my  sister,  Chan  tie  in  his  weakaess  was 
ever  able  to  be.'* 

Wild  gaveno  aowwer ;  stmge  •piotnres  fiUed 
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Us  mind.  Canine  appeared  before  him  in 
all  her  maiden  beauty,  a  willing  sacrifice,  with 
lier  thou^tfnl  mind,  and  her  heart  glowing  for 
the  noble  and  the  true,  and  he  asked  himself 
vhat  prevented  him  from  accompan}nng  his 
friend,  offering  his  hand  to  his  sister,  ana  then 
talung  them  both  away  from  the  bitterness  and 
trials  of  thit  house,  and  leading  them  to  the 
sunny  banks  of  the  Tiber,  for  a  life  which  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Eternally 
Beautiful  ?  But  no ;  a  pale  image  rose  before 
his  memory,  and  whispered  with  a  gentle  com- 
plaint :  "  And  I,  your  Iwtrothed,  my  Adalbert  ?  " 
And  he  saw  himself  again  standing  on  the  dis- 
tant bank  of  the  Danube,  by  the  side  of  the  newly 
made  grave  which  concealed  his  first*  Iris  only 
love»  Adalbert  was  not  the  man  to  give  away  his 
heart  twice. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  his  now  tran- 
Mend,  "  go  whither  your  good  angel  leads 
you ;  bring  your  sacrifice,  but  you  need  my 
guidance,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist. 
V/hen  do  you  intend  to  set  out?"  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

Paul  looked  up  as  if  awaking  ^m  a  dream. 
To-morrow,  by  the  train  at  break  of  day." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Antinous  ? 
Will  you  take  it  with  you,  or  shall  I  send  it  after 
you?^' 

*'  Neither.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  it  there ;  the 
flnaiUe  would  awake  too  lively  a  remembrance 
of  all  that  1  dreamed  and  hoped  for  from  that 
vrork.  The  object  for  which  i  intended  it  has 
failed.  Where  the  necessities  of  life  are  so  press- 
ing, the  works  of  art,  however  humble,  are  out 
of  place.  I  thought  perhaps,  dear  Adalbert," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  and  with  evident  em- 
barrassment, "that  you  might  sell  the  bust  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  for  which  the 
contents  of  my  purse  are  not  quite  sufficient  " 

"  You  need  nave  no  anxiety  on  that  point," 
interrupted  his  friend.  "  I  will  sell  the  bust  if 
you  wish  it,  but  I  shall  not  give  it  away  for 
nothing.    Of  this  I  give  you  timely  notice." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  employed  by  the 
friends  in  a  last  walk  to  the  places  which  had 
liecome  dear  to  them  in  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills.  To  Paul  it  was  tike  a  sad  pilgrimage  of 
iarewell  to  all  the  beauty,  all  the  poetry  of  his 
lifie.  Henceforth,  his  way  would  be  through  the 
'dry  desert  of  the  inexorable  duties  of  daily  life, 
and  even  the  star,  which  in  his  youthful  days, 
had  lighted  this  joyless  way  with  its  mild 
radiance— was  it  not  banished  for  ever  to  a 
distance  he  could  never  reach !  Could  he 
dare  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  loved  fnend  of  bis 
youth,  from  the  d(^>th  of  his  miserable  sunound- 
ings? 

Paul's  departure  left  a  vacancy  in  the  life  of 
Itis  friend,  which  at  first,  nothing  even  in  Rome 
could  fill  up.  Wild  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  impart  to  his  young  friend  every  new  impres- 
^on,  every  thought  that  passed  through  his 
tnind,  everything  that  affected  or  moved  it,  had 
oo  often  been  filled  with  pleasure  at  the  ready 
comprehension  with  whicn  his  communications 
were  received,  and  enjoyed  so  folly  this  quiet  and 
Siappy  intercourse,  tliat  no  other  companionship 


could  replace  what  he  bad  lost.  He  had  ilaoA 
to  begin  an  entirely  new  liEe.  and  this  vu  Ae 

more  difficult,  as  once  hang  in  Rome,  the 
thought  of  a  separation,  had  never  entered  hit 
mind.   He  dreamed  only  of  a  life  in  coiDinoQ  vith 
work,  and  pursuits  in  common,  till  the  end,  ui 
as  he  had  for  ever  done  with  love  and  manuue 
it  never  entered  his  mind  that  Paul's  lot  mpt 
take  quite  a  different  direction.    But  the  sepin* 
tion  was  a  much  harder  sacrifice  for  the  one  ibs 
departed,  than  for  the  one  who  was  left  b^iod 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  more  Wild 
thought  about  it,  the  less  did  he  feel  coovinctd  ' 
of  its  necessity;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeuei 
more  and  more  clear  that  the  dutifatl  haste  ntk 
which  all  had  been  concluded,  was  only  an  <^ 
fering  to  the  tyrannical  humour  of  a  wotnaa, 
the  reproaches  which  he  made  himself  for  bar- 
ing so  readily  obeyed  his  first  impresnoa  hal  , 
no  effect  in  putting  him  into  a  more  satis-  | 
fied  humour. 

Weeks  passed.  Wild  had  not  been  able  to 
persuade  himself  to  folfil  Paul's  last  reqoestand 
to  offer  the  Antinous  for  sale ;  he  felt  as  if  villi 
the  bust  were  a  part  of  his  fiiend  had  remaiDcd 
to  him,  and  he  often  looked  at  it  with  a  smoV'  , 
fill  heart,  and  wondered  anew  at  the  unmistakaUe  , 
likeness  between  the  classical  beauty  of  the  ■ 
Antinous  and  the  living  features  of  bis  <kai 
young  friend.   He  was  himself  working  at  a  txm 
of  the  bronze  statue  of  the  prince  of  the  apomi 
in  S.  Peter's ;  he  was  modelling  it  in  clay  andiBr 
tended  afterwards  to  execute  it  in  maxble.  | 

{Ta  be  continued.") 


A  GRISLY  REPAST. 


NEofour  "dailies"  is  responsible  for 
the  following:  Probably  the  grislieit 
repast  of  modem  times  was  gtreo 
some  weeks  ago  to  a  select  dioeot 
journalists  and  actors  at  Philadelphia  by  a  lead- 
ing undertaker  of  that  city,  on  advertisiDg  i* 
weU  as  hospitable  thoughts  intent.  The  iovita- 
tions  to  this  lugubrious  banquet  were  {winted 
upon  black>edgea  paper,  liberally  adorned  witk 
mortuary  emblems.  The  dining<room  was  hsiif 
with  crape  and  lighted  by  waxen  tapers,  wfaik  a 
catafalquian  aspect  bad  been  imparted  to  the 
dinner-table,  upon  which  a  gloomy  service  of  jet- 
black  china,  glass  and  so  forth,  was  set  oat 
Every  item  in  the  menu  was  served  in  soch 
a  guise  that  it  irresistibly  reminded  the  guests  of 
the  lot  common  to  mortal  man.  Turkeys,  fo«^ 
and  game  were  brought  on  in  deep  moaromg; 
mashed  potatoes  were  moulded  to  reseoible 
grave-mounds  :  sable  truffles  and  white  of  baid- 
boiled  eggs  made  the  salad  itself  look  woefiiL 
The  ices  were  shaped  like  minaiturc  coffin*, 
tombstones,  hearses,  and  death's-heads,  and  tbe 
coffee  was  of  truly  funereal  blackness.  Is  > 
word,  the  ¥4iole  entertainment  was  conceiwd 
in  a  spirit  of  deadly-Uvely  waggery,  cksdy 
akin  to  that  dismal  humour  which  prmnpted  tbe 
Egyptians  of  yore  to  set  up  a  akeletm  at 
their  most  splendid  feasts  as  a  convivial  awMM* 
mort. 
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Tas  Lamp* 


m  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


FROZEN  in; 


DISCOVERIES  in  geography,  g«oIogy, 
and  natural  history,  never  fail  to  at- 
tract the  interest  and  receira  the  ap- 
probation    of   the    reading  and 
—   scientific  part  of  the  pi^blic ;  but  the 
personal  adventures  encountered  on  the  road  to 
those  discoveries,  though  less  widely  known,  are 
■niversally  interesting  and  calculated  to  excite  in 
pormiads  an  intense,  and  sometimes  a  painful 
J^teieit.  Foremost  among    narratives  of  the 
ood  are  the  records  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  the 
ni-bted  Franklin,  who  has  achieved  an  im< 
mortality  inseverably  linked  with  the  hopeless 
hope  of  his  devoted  wife,  who  worked  on  until 
the  mystery  was  cleared  away  which  surrounded 
bis  lait  and  fatal  expedition.    Of  his  earlier  dis- 
coveries and  sufferings  we  have  fortunately  his 
om  dncriptions,  wherein  the  story  is  told  with 
unstudied  and  seamanlike  simplicity  of  style,  af- 
fording another  illustration  that  truth  is,  at  times, 
sti2Dger  than  fiction.   Indeed,  his  narrative  adds 
another  to  the  many  records  of  the  enterprize, 
«al,  and  energy  of  British  seamen — of  that  cool 
and  intrepid  conduct,  which  never  forsakes  them 
oo  occasions  the  most  trying — that  unshaken 
Kn^ancy  and  perseverance  in  situations  the 
nost  ardoous,  the  most  distressing,  and  some- 
^>ws  the  most  hopeless  that  can  befal  human 

KiDgS. 

Our  govemmeDt,  was  in  Franklin's  time,  tore- 
nost  in  instituting  those  researches  by  sea  and 
fod,  which  have  been  prosecuted  with  unremit- 
iiig  attention  and  considerable  success.  Among 
■tilers,  the  completion  of  Northern  Discovery, 
0  warmly  patronized  by  the  last  two  Henrys  and 
Elizabeth,  has  been  a  prominent  object ;  and 
diile  Fany  was  exploring  a  passage  across  the 
'olar  Sea  towards  the  Pacific,  it  was  thought 
esiiable,  for  the  benefit  of  geographical  and 
fdrographical  science,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
osition  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River 
od  the  trending  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  to 
>e  eastwant  it.  With  this  pracUcal  view, 
ranklin  was  recommended  by  the  Lords  of  the 
dmiratty  as  a  proper  person  to  be  emplo]^  on 
>ch  a  service  ;  they,  at  the  same  time,  nominated 
octor  Richardson,  a  naval  surgeon,  well  skilled 
oatoial  history.  Lieutenant  Hood  and  Ueuten- 
it  Back,  and  two  steady  English  seamen,  to 
^company  him. 

This  little  party  embarked  on  board  the  Hud- 
n's  Bay  Company's  ship.  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
rd  of  May,  1819;  and  reached  Stromness  the 
d  of  June,  where  four  boatmen  were  engaged 
assist  their  progress  up  the  rivers  of  America : 
ter  a  narrow  escape  from  being  wrecked  on  the 
cky  shores  of  Resolution  island  beset  with 
avy  ice,  tbey  arrived  in  safety  at  York  fectoiy 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  joch  of 
igttst.  Here  the^  immediately  commenced 
eparations  for  their  loo^  journey. 
Itte  journey  into  the  interior  commenced  at 
ck  Fort,  where  the  party  embarked  on  the  gth 
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of  September,  1819 ;  and  they  arrived  at  Cumber* 
land  House  on  the  aand  of  October,  the  travelling 
distance  by  water  bang  about  ^  hundred  aaa 
nine^  miles.  Late  as  the  season  was,  Captdn 
FrankUn  determined  not  to  remain  here,  Imt  t» 
set  out  on  a  long  and  perilous  expedition  oC 
several  hundred  mUes  to  Fort  Chepesrwam,  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Athebasca  lake ;  where, 
by  his  presence,  he  hoped  to  |>revent  delay  in  the 
necessary  preparations  for  their  ulterior  proceed- 
ings. Wi^  ihis  view  accompanied  by  Lieuten- 
ant Back,  on  the  iSth  of  January,  1820,  he  took, 
leave  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood,  who 
were  to  bring  up  their  baggage  in  the  spring  ; 
and  after  a  journey  of  857  miles  in  the  very  depth 
of  winter,  the  thermometer  frequently  at  40°,  and 
sometimes  more  than  50°  below  zero,  arrived 
safely,  on  the  26th  of  March,  at  the  Fort. 

Travelling  in  winter  can  only  be  performed  oa 
sledges,  irinch  are  drawn  by  dogs,  or  by  walkings 
in  snow-shoes.  The  settlers  attach  to  the 
former  a  covering  of  leather  to  protect  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  when  "  beautified  "  with  a. 
little  paint  and  a  few  trifling  ornaments,  the- 
sledge  assumes  the  name  of  cariote.  Every 
traveller  takes  care  to  supply  himself  with  a  pair 
of  snow-shoes,  a  blanket,  hatchet,  steel,  mnt,. 
and  tinder,  and  generally  with  firearms.  Id 
mounting  his  cariole,  he  puts  on  z.ca^ot,  or  large- 
skin  cloak  with  a  hood,  a  fur  cap,  leathern 
trousers  and  Indian  stockings  and  mocas&ins. 
Three  dogs  will  draw  a  wei^t,  besides  that  oS 
the  sledge,  of  three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  or  about  fifteen 
mi^  a  day,  when  the  snow  is  hard  frozen.  To 
the  inexperienced,  the  suffering  occasioned  by 
walking  appears  to  be  dreadful,  and,  as  Captauik 
FranUitt  says,  "  can  be  but  Daintly  ima^uied  by 
a  person  who  thinks  upon  the  inconvenience  of 
marching  with  a  weight  of  between  two  and 
three  pounds  constantly  attached  to  galled  feet 
and  swelled  ankles."  This  mode  of  travelling  ia 
feelingly  described  by  Lieutenant  Hood  : 

"  The  miseries  endured  during  the  first  journey 
of  this  nature  are  so  great,  that  nothing  could 
induce  the  sufferer  to  undertake  a  second,  while 
under  the  influence  of  present  pain.  Hef^shia 
frame  crushed  by  unaccouotidde  pressure,  he 
drags  a  galling  and  stubborn  wdght  at  his  feet, 
ana  his  track  his  marked  with  blood.  The 
dazzling  scene  around  him  affords  no  rest  to  his 
eye,  no  object  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  own 
agonizing  sensations.  When  he  rises  frouk 
sleep,  half  his  body  seems  dead,  till  quickened 
into  feeling  by  the  irritation  of  his  sores.  But» 
fortunately  for  him,  no  evil  makes  an  impression 
so  evanescent  as  pain.  It  cannot  be  wholly 
banished,  nor  recalled  with  the  force  of  reality,, 
by  any  act  of  mind,  either  to  affect  our  deter- 
minations, or  to  sympathize  with  another.  The 
traveller  soon  forgets  his  snffierings,  and  at  every 
ftiture  journey,  mtAX  recurrence  »  attended  witn 
dimimwed  acuteness." 

On  halting  fbr  the  night,  the  first  operation,  in 
the  Canadian  phrase,  is  that  of  "  flooring  the 
hut."  It  consists  in  clearing  away  the  snow,, 
and  covering  the  ground  with  pine  branches,  upon 
which  the  travellers  spread  their  blankets,  skins, 
cloaks,  and  coats.   The  sleefMog  place  being 
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tins  aiFsnged,  the  n^.sUp  is  to  sead  ont  pasties 
coltoct  a  sufiictcncy  of  wood  to  serve  as  liiei 
Ibc  the  Diglu  i  the  fire  is  then  allowed  to  be 
fcindlfi?,  the  sledges  are  unstowcd,  the  dogs  ud* 
harnessed,  and  the  provisions  hung  upon  the 
tKOS,  out  of  the  reach  of  these  voracious  animals. 
Sspper  is  then  cooked ;  the  CanaiUan  voyagws 
anmse  themselves  by  singing  and  recotmtiog 
thetF  former  adventures  ;  they  then  coil  round,  the 
fire  in  the  centre  with  their  feet  towards.it,  the 
dogs  creep  in  wherever  they  can  find  a  vacancy, 
Mcsivtng  and  communicating  heat,  and  thus  the 
tAkAc  party  "  enjoy  a  sound  and  comfortable 
repose*  without  any  other  canaw  than  the  heavea, 
oven  thsu^  the  tnennMneter  should  be  &xbekrw 

In  iounieys  thus  performed,  the  daii|^  of  tiia 
traveller  is  not  so  great  from  the  seventy  of  the 
cold  as  from  the  rise  of  pensbtng  foe  want  of  food. 

While  Captain  Franklin  and  Mr.  Back  were 
feravelling  on  foot  and  in  sledges,  in  the  manner 
we  have  just  described,  to  Fort  Chfpeywan, 
Doctor  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  were  not  idle 
at  Cumberland  House  ;  the  one  coUectii^  objects 
of  natuFal  history,  and  the  other  making  ei^ 
csrsions  among  the  Indians,  joiniog  in  their 
hoRting  parties,  and  ezecctsing  his.  pencil  on  such 
adjects  as  might  come  befoce  him.  The  follow- 
iBf  picture  of  distress  fdl  under  Doctor  RtcltaD^ 
ssBotwecvation, 

"  Om  aveimg,  eadgr  in  the  month.  o£  JaaaaiXi 
a  poor  ladiaa  entered  the  Nortfa-West  Cmn- 
pasy'ft  house,  carrying  his  only  child  in  his  anna, 
and  fliillowed  by  his  starving  wife.  Xbcy  had 
besn  huntiag  apart  from  the  other  bands,  had 
been  noswocsshii.  and  whilst  in.  want  were  smzed 
with  the  epidemical  disease.  An  Indian  ia  ac- 
custtmed  to  starve,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  elicit 
from  him  an  account  of  his  sufferings.  This 
poor  man's  story  was  very  brief;  a«  soon  as  the 
ffefer  abated,  he  set  out  with  his  wife  for  Ciins- 
berland  House,  having  been  previously  rsdaced 
to  feed  on  the  bits  oi  skin  and  offal,  whicdi  re* 
nauied  abovt  their  encannnent.  fivem  this 
miserable  fue  was  edusstea,  and  they  waited 
flCWfaldays  wiAout  eating,  yet  exerting  tlvun- 
aetwM  bevond-  thdr  streapth  that  th^  might 
sav&the  lile«f  the  inlbnit.  It  died  almost  in  s^t 
0$  ^te  house.  Ur.  CoaoUy,  *}ho  was  tkca  in 
charge-of  the  post,  lecavKl  them  with  the  ut- 
most humanity,  and  instantly  placed  food,  be- 
fore them ;  bat  no  language  can  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  fothar  dashed  the  morsel 
from  his  lips,  and  deplored  ^e  loss  of  bis  child, 
fifisery  may  harden  a  disposittoa  naturally  bad, 
but  it  never  fails  to  soften  the  heart  of  a  good  moo." 

The  Indians,  however,  are  extremely  dextecsus 
in  taking  all  kinds  of  game.  Notkuig  in  the 
air,  or  in  the  water,  or  oa  tb*  eavth  escapes  them ; 
u  instance  is  mentioned  hy  Captain  Fiaoklin 
of  two  Indians  having  taken,  with  no  other  arms 
than  a  hatchet,  two  deer,  a  hawk,  a  curlew,  and 
a  sturgeon.  They  have  a  mode  of  driving  bn£- 
fiUoes  into  a  pound,  precisely  similar  to  that 
practised  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  in  the  taking  of 
elephants,  of  which  there  is  a  veiy  beautiftil 
print  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Baclc  The  buffalo 
IS  the  American  bison,  and  not  difficult  Do  be 
hanted  down  by  borses.   Dr.  Richardson  says 


that  '*tfae  yvild  bufi&lo  scraps  away  the  fwv 
with  its  feet  to  get  at  the  herbage  beneath,  and 
the  horse,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Span- 
iards, does  the  same  ;  hut  that,  the  ox,  more  re- 
cently brought  from  Europe,  has  not  yet  acquired 
an  art  so  necessary  for  procuring  its  food." 

It  has  frequently  been  reswiccd.  that  amotfi 
all  trittra  of  America  south  as  well  ai  acta, 
.  many  traits  of  Asiatic  manners  and  usages  art 
apparent.  Hvmbolt  even  thought  that  he  nau 
bace  the  Chinese  laagxiage  in  that  of  Ueack 
The  good  and  evil  principles,  the  katchee-aaa* 
e^  and  mautcbe-maoeeto,  are  univeFsally  be* 
lieved.  They  have  a  tnulition  of  the  eaith  mbk 
destroyed  by  a  deluge,  and  believe  in  a  btare 
state.   Dr.  Richardson  ny» : 

Whilst  at  Carlton,  I  took  aa  oppert  utrn 
asking  a  commuoicative  old  Indian,  of  vt 
Blacluoot  nation,  his  omnion  of  a  foture  sUte; 
he  repUed,  that  they  had  heard  from  their  tatbeo. 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  have  to  scraablt 
with  great  labour  up  the  sides  of  a  steep  mm- 
tain,  upon  attaining  the  summit  of  which  tUf 
are  rewarded  with  toe  prospects  of  an  eittsaK 
plain,  intenspersed  bece  and  there  with  aes  1 
tents,  pitched  in  agxeeaUe  sitaatioas,  aad  i 
abounding  in  all  sorts  of  game.  Whilst  th«i  i 
ace  absorbed  in  the  contemplatioa  of  this  «■ 
lig^ul  scene,  they  are  descried  by  the  iohabU- 
ants  of  tlK  haypji  land,  vho»  clothed  ia 
skios,  ai^roach  and  welcome  with  eveiy  dea» 
Btratien  of  kindness  those  Indiaaa  who  bast  i» 
good  lives ;  hot  the  bad  Indians,  who  base  ua- 
Brued  their  hands  ia  the  blood  of  their  couBtiy- 
men,  are  told  to  return  from  whence  they  caiWi 
and  without  more  ceremony pe^gipatat»d  dssa  the 
steep  sides  of  the  moustaia. 

"  Wasaen  who  have  been  guilty  of  infaabeut 
never  reach  the  raountaia  at  aU.  but  am  coa- 
pelled  to  hover  round  the  seats  of  their  criBO. 
with  btaochcs  of  tcees  tied,  ta  their  legs, 
melanchtriy  sowds  which  are  heasd  in  tbs  stw 
summer  evenings,  and  which  the  ignorance  « 
the  white  peo[Me  considers  as  the  screaoK  « 
the  goatrsuckw.  are  roBMr*.  acceeding  toaajiB: 
focmant,  the  noanin|^  of  tMCA  ushapw  beings- 

Bven  tihe  most  wKtbetn  ladiaa^  those  <^  ^ 
Rocky  Mouatams,  the  Stnaghaws  and  the  Dag- 
ribs,  have  a  tradition  that  they  oncioaUy  caw 
from  the  westward,  from  a  levet-  CQiuitiy. 
tliere  was  no  winter,  produeuis  trees  and  tap 
now  uolmowa  bo  them ;  vid  that  araosg  Oft 
strange  animals,  altogether  difierent  from  tMtt 
of  the  country  they  now  inhabit,  there  was  on* 
whose  visage  bore  a.  striking  resemblaacc  to  the 
human  face ;  that  they  were  driven  frpia  the  la** 
1^'  die  rising  of  the  waters,  and  p«ecee£^ 
Dorthemiy,  came  to  a  strait,  which  they  ctotsM 
on  a  laf^  but  which  has  since  frosea  over. 

Tlie  opnatioD  of  tstootog  is  as  uuvenb 
among  the  Crccs  and  mone  aeutheniliy  Indiassit 
in  the  Oriental  Islands;  it  is  capmseatsd  as 
estrcmriy  pttinfni.  being  pcrfonoed  by 
aa  awl  under  the  cuticle  and  tbea  dcawing  aeon 
dipped  in  charcoal  and  water  through  the  caou 
thus  foEiMd.  "  Abatf-bfved^"  says  Dr.  Richaid 
son,  "  whose  arm.  I  amputated,  declared  tha^ 
tactaoiog  was  not  only  the  more  paiofcd  open- 
tioa  of.  the  two,  but  r«nd«red  isfoutely  mom  dif- 
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ficult  to  beaz  by  it&  tedtousneas*  having  lasted  ia. 
his  case  three  days." 

On*  of  thf  tribes  of  the  Chepey wans  vas  f&und 
ia  tke  most  forlora  conditioo.  They  bad  de> 
ttroyed  everything  which  they  possessed  as  a 
toun  of  grief  for  the  loss  they  had  sustalrwd  ia 
tbe-Heruling  sickness  of  measles,  whooping- 
cnigh.  and  dysentery.  "It  appears,"  says 
Ca^n  Franklio,  "  that  no  aiticU  is  spared  by 
ttuee  uohaj^  men  when  a  near  relative  dies ; 
their  clothes  and  tents  are  tfut  to  pieces,  their 
pias  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered 
useless  if  some  person  do  not  remove  these 
articles  from  their  sight."  The  following  is  d 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  efiecfas-  of 
superitition. 

"  ITie  northern  Indians  suppose  that  they  origin- 
ally sprang  from  a  dog;  an/},  about  fiv-e  years  ago, 
a  superstiiious  fanatic  so  strongly  pressed  upon 
theii  irinds  the  impropriety  of  employing  these 
animals,  to  which  they  were  related,  tor  pur- 
poses of  labour,  that  they  tuuversally  restuved 
against  usini;  them  any  more,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,,  destroyed  them.   Xhey^  now  have  to 
drag  everything  themselves  on  sledges.  This 
wfcorious  task  tails  most  heavily  on  the  women ; 
iKitbiog  can  more  shock  the  fieeungs  Of  a  person 
accastooied  to  civilized  liie  thaa  to  witness  the 
state  of  their  degradation.   When  a  party  is  on 
a  match  the  wonoea  have  to  dsstg  the  tent,  the 
meat,  and  whatever  the  hunter  posseses,  whilst  he 
only  carries  his  gun  and  medicine  case.    In  the 
evenisg  tbey  form  the  encampment,  cut  wood, 
fetch  «^er,  and  prepare  the  supper ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  Care 
tuitil  the  men  have  finished.  A  succeasful  hunter 
sometioies  has  two  or  three  wives;  whoever 
^Hiena  to  be  the  £avounte  assumes  auUiority  over 
tbe  others,  and  has  the  management  of  the  tent. 
These  men  usually  treat  their  wives  unkindly,  and 
^?eo  with  harshness ;  except,  indeed,  at  tii£.time 
when  they  are  about  to  increase  the  £amil]r,  and 
then  theydiow  them  much  indulgence.    With  all 
tliis  they  have  a  strong  a£!^tion  for  their 
children." 

rTo  beconiinued.J 


SINGING? 


ancient  singing  book  of  the  date  1674 
has  the  following  introduction  : 

"  How  Singing  wa»  banished  out  of 
our  chuches,  I  Know  not:  bat  that 
t^hich  has  been  called  ^u^ng  in  some  Haces, 
was  leas  barmonical  than  Reading.  And  what 
'he  Poet  saitb  in  the  Satn:  against  Hypocrates 
Itas  been  verified  in  some  Churches,  t.e.  : 

"  Than  out  th«  People  yawl  ia  biindced  Parta, 
Sow  rosr,  laise  wliiu,  wne  craik  like  Wbed  of  Cuti; 
Sod  Note*  tha  G«mat  never  jet  did  know, 
Kor  Bdm'rans  Keyi,  the  Hup  'calt  on  a  Row, 
Theic  Hef(fato  or  Depthi  coiil4  atwt  comprehand, 
Kmt  brivw  Double  Are  mom  AttcnA; 
'Bk»  XU  m\m»»Vmg  bow  tea  NotoS«Mi»  %f^ 
SlMslit  tbcs  M  if  Aer  knaw  tikor  Wen  to*  kick : 
Widi  baadloas  Uaite  down  lUifkacaia  tbar  tanble, 
DiMO^  and  CamatrA;  Ok.  haw  tbkk  tbor  jiwUB  I 
Lib*  ■■rainil  He r*ea,  tearin j  «i|h  thak  Tkroals 
Oac  wre'clwd  Stave le  an  bna^ted  Xotei " 


A  WOODLAND  REVKBT.F.. 

BS  FREQUENTLY  spend  a  morning  ia 
the  country,  rambling  alome  in.  the- 
Mm  melancholy  woods,  sometimes  rest- 
ing  myself  against  the  rough  bark, 
of  some  time*wom  tree  ;  sometimes 
lingering  on  the  woody  heights  lootUng  £ac  ovef 
the  surrounding  world ;  and  at  others  teclinit^g 
listlessly  by  the  brink  of  some  clear  brook,  ovec 
'Cti9se  ripjding  wave  the  branches  meet,  aad 
%rm  nature's  choicest  canopy.  Here  I  indulge 
my  mf  morv  and  imagioatioa  in  a  thousand  de^ 
i-vious  wanaeriogs;  I  recaJI  the  distant  shadows 
of  departed  time  that  have  by  degrees  faded 
almost  into  oblivion,  a  thousand  recollectioos^ 
melancholy  yet  exquisitely  touching,  throng 
about  my  hearty  and  a  thousand  anticipatloBa 
beckon  me  onward  in  the  path  I  am  pursuing 
through  this  wayward  world.  At  times  I  become 
so  abstracted  from  the  scenes  around,  as  to  faX' 
get  where  I  am,  and  to  lose  almost  the  cod- 
sciousoess  of  being.  I  rumioate,  I  ponder^  and 
I  dream. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  about  the  middla 
of  the  suUry  month,  of  August,  whea  the  dog- 
star  rages,  and  all  nature  sinks  into  a  sort  o£ 
lu:iurious  repose,  I  had  become  somewihat  tlml 
with  a  ramble  longer  than  usual,  and  laid  myael£ 
listlessly  along  the  margin  of  a  Uttle  twittecirig 
stream  that  stole  its  winding  way  amon^  the  deep 
obscurities  of  the  wood,  dtmising  coolness,  and 
inviting  repose.  It  was  Sunday,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  nature  partook  In  its  holy  abstcactioa  £romt 
woridly  thoughts  and  worldly  occupations.  The 
voice  of  the  ploughman,  the  rattling  of  tha, 
sonorous  waggon  over  the  rough  mountain  zoad«,. 
the  echoes  of  the  .woodman's  aze,  the  ezplosiMr 
of  the  hunter's  guo,  and  all  the  custoouuv 
sounds  that  give  ItCe  and  aaimatiiuL  to  nnu 
sports  and  occupations  had  ceasedk  Nay,  tba 
hallowed  quiet  of  the  day,  seemed  to  come  over 
me  with  a  softened  mellow  tone,  and  Z  was 
awed  by  the  solemnity  of  universal  silence. 

As  thus  I  lay,  stretched  in  languid  listless- 
ness-  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  as  quiet 
as  the  leaves  that  breathed  not  a  wbis-. 
per  above  me,  aad  graduallv  sinking  into-  ahnost 
unconsciousness  of  the  world  and  all  it  holds— 
the  littU  birds  sported  about  careless  of  my  pros* 
ence,  and  the  insects  pursued  that  incessant 
turmoil,  which  seems  never  to  cease,  until  winter 
lays  her  icy  fetters  on  all  nature^  and  drives  bhem 
into  thek  inscrutable  hiding  places*  There  ia  a 
lapse  in  the  recollection  of  the  cuaent  of  my. 
thoughts  at  that  moment ;  a  short  period  of  for- 
getfiuness,  from  which  I  was  aroused  bjt  a  hoacse 
croaking  voice,  exclaiming : 

"  Cruel,  savage  monster,  what  does  he  here  I" 

I  looked  all  around,  and  could  see  only  a 
hawk  seated  on  the  limb  of  a  dry  tree,  and  eye- 
ing me,  as  I  fancied,  with  a  peculiar  expressioaof 
hostility.  In  a  few  minutes  I  again  relapsed  ia^ 
to  a  profound  reverie,  iiam  which  I  wasawakcaed 
once  mote  by  a  small  squeaking  whisper : 

"I  daresay  the  blood-thirsty  viUaio  has  been 
setting  traps  for  us." 
I    1  Iooked.again,  acd  at  first  could  see-  aotfaing' 
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from  which  I  supposed  the  voice  could  ^oceed, 
but  at  the  same  tune  imagined  I  distingiushed  a 
sort  of  confused  whisper,  in  which  many  little 
voices  intermingled.  My  curiosity  was  awakened, 
and  peering  about  quietly.  I  found  it  proceeded 
from  a  collection  of  animals,  birds,  and  insects, 
gathered  togeUier  for  some  unaccountable  pur- 
pose. They  seemed  very  much  excited,  and 
witball'in  a  great -passion  about  something,  all 
talking  at  once.  Listening  attentively,  I  could 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

"  Let  us  pounce  upon  the  ^rrant,  and  kill  him 
in  his  sleep,"  cried  an  eagle,  "for  begrudges 
me  a  miserable  little  lamb  now  and  then,  though 
I  don't  require  one  above  once  a  week.  Seel 
where  he  wounded  me  in  the  wing,  so  that  I  can 
haxdly  get  an  honest  living  by  prey." 

"Let me  scratch  his  eyes  out,"  screamed  a 
hawk,  "  for  he  will  not  allow  me  peaceably  to 
cany  off  a  chicken  from  his  barn-yard,  though  I 
am  dying  of  hunger,  and  come  in  open  day  to 
claim  my  natural,  indefeasible  right." 

"Aye,  aye,"  barked  a  a  fox,  "he  ioteferes  in 
the  same  base  way  with  my_  privileges,  though 
I  visit  his  hen-roost  in  the  night  that  I  may  not 
disturb  him." 

"  Agreed."  said  a  great  fat  spider,  who  sat  in 
his  nest,  surrounded  oy  the  dead  bodies  of  half  a 
dozen  insects,  "  agreed,  for  the  savage  takes  de- 
light in  destroying  the  fruits  of  my  honest  labour 
on  an  occasions." 

"  By  all  means,"  buzzed  agreat  blue-bottle  fly, 
"  for  he  will  not  let  me  tickle  his  nose  of  a  hot 
summer  day,  though  he  must  see  with  half  an 
e3re  that  it  gives  me  infinite  satisfaction." 

"  Kill  him,"  cried  a  little  ant,  who  ran  fuming 
and  fretting  about  at  a  furious  rate.  "  Kill  him 
without  mercy,  for  he  don't  mind  treading  me 
into  a  million  atoms,  a  bit  more  than  you  do 
killing  a  fiy,"  addressing  himself  to  the  spider. 

"  The  less  you  say  about  that  the  better,"  whis- 
pered Uie  spider. 

"  Odds  fishl"  exclaimed  a  beautiful  trout,  that 
I  should  very  much  like  to  have  caught,  popping 
his  head  out  of  the  brook,  "  odds  fish  I  Kill  the 
monster  by  all  means— hook  him,  I  say,  for  he 
entices  by  worms,  and  devours  me  to  gratify  his 
insatiable  appetite." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  a  worm,  "  kill  him  as  he 
Bleeps,  and  I'll  eat  him  afterwards  ;  for  though  I 
am  acknowled  on  all  hands  to  be  his  brother,  he 
impales  me  alive  on  a  hook,  merely  for  his 
amusement." 

"  I  consent,"  cooed  the  dove,  "  for  he  has  de- 
prived me  of  my  beloved  mate^  and  made  me  a 
disconsolate  widow." 

Upon  which  she  began  to  moan  so  piteously, 
that  the  whole  assembly  deeply  sympathized  in 
her  forlorn  condition. 

"He  has  committed  a  million  of  murders," 
cHedthe  sjuder. 

"  He  drowns  all  my  kittens,"  mewed  the  cat. 

"  He  tramples  upon  me  without  mercy,"  whis- 
pered the  toad,  "  only  because  I'm  no  beauty." 
■     He  is  a  treacherous,  cunning  villair,"  barked 
the  fox. 

"  He  has  no  more  bowels  than  a  wolf," 
screamed  the  hawk. 
"  He  is  the  common  enemy  cf  all  nature,  and 


deserves  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  deaths," 
exclaimed  they  all  with  one  voice. 

I  began  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  ud 
was  casUng  about  how  I  roi^t  slip  away,  from 
hearing  these  pleasant  refv^ches ;  but  cnriodtj 
and  listlessness  together,  kept  me  quiet,  vUle 
they  continued  to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  destroy* 
ing  the  tyrant.'  Th&K  was,  as  usual  in  mm 
cases,  great  diversi^  of  Ofnnioa. 

"  I'll  buiy  my  talons  in  his  bnin,"  said  die 
eagle. 

"  I'll  tear  out  his  eyes,"  screamed  the  hawk. 
I'll  whip  him  to  death  with  my  tail,"  barked 
the  fox. 

"  ril  n^n  him/'  sud  the  spider. 
"  I'll  drown  him,  if  he'll  only  come  into  the 
brook,  so  I  will,"  quoth  the  trout. 

"  I'll  drag  him  into  my  hole,  and  do  his  bttsi- 
ness  there,  1  warrant,"  said  the  ant ;  and  there- 
upon there  was  a  giggle  among  the  whole  ^e^ 
"  And  I'll— I'll — said  the  worm. 
"  What  will  you  do,  poor  worm?"  exclaimed 
the  rest  in  a  titter. 

"  What  will  I  do  ?  Why  I'll  eat  him  after  he's 
dead,"  replied  Mr  Worm. 

And  then  he  strutted  about,  until  he  nnwari^ 
came  so  near  that  he  slipped  into  the  brook,  sod 
was  snapped  up  in  a  moment  by  the  trouL  The 
example  was  contagious. 

"  Oh,  ho  I  Are  you  for  that  sport,"  nened 
the  cat,  and  clawed  the  trout  before  he  could  get 
his  head  under  water. 

"Tit  for  Ut,"  barked  old  Reynard,  and 
snatching  up  pnasy  in  his  teeth,  was  off  Hke  a 
shot. 

"Since  'tis  the  fashion,"  said  the  sinder. 
"I'll  have  a  crack  at  that  same  bluebottle;" 
and  thereupon,  he  nobbed  tiie  poor  fly  is  a 

twinkling. 

"  By  your  leave,"  said  the  toad,  and  snapt  9 
the  spider  in  less  than  no  time. 

"What  a  nice  morsel  for  my  poor  fatbitss 
little  ones,"  cooed  the  dove,  and  pecking  at  the 
ant,  was  just  flying  away  with  it  in  quite  a  senti- 
mental style,  when  the  hawk  seeing  this  screaiBed 
out  ■ 

"  What  a  pretty  plump  dove  for  a  dinner! 
Providence  hath  ordained  I  should  eat  her." 

He  was  carrying  her  off  when  the  eagle  dar^ 
upon  him,  and  soaring  to  his  erie  on  the  snimit 
of  an  inaccessible  rock,  composedly  made  a  meal 
cf  both  hawk  and  dove.  Then  picking  his  tetih 
with  his  claws,  he  ezdaimed  with  great  com* 
placency : 

"  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be  king  of  the 

birds!" 

"  Humph,"  exclaimed  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  foJ 
it  seemed  I  had  been  half  asleep.  *'  humdi,  * 
man  is  not  so  much  worse  than  his  neigfaooois 
after  all ; "  and  shaking  off  the  spell  that  «W 
over  me,  bent  my  steps  homewaros,  woadai^i 
why  it  was,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  living  tUlB 
were  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preyii^^ 
each  other.  The  only  solution  which  offered  itsv 
to  my  mind  was,  that  the  pleasure  arising  frffs 
eating,  is  much  greater  than  the  pain  erf  oeiss 
eaten,  and  that  this  propennty  to  devooriof 
each  other,  on  the  whole,  conduces  to  UiegeDasl 
!  happiness. 
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ARK!  the  ^ff^/iu  is  ringing — 
I   Ringing  through  the  radiog  Ught- 
In  the  heart  of  every  tflossom 
Leaving  prayer  to-night. 


Strew  sweet  lilies,  pure  and  spotless 
Beodinf?  on  their  stallu  of  green, 

Bendiog^  down  with  tender  pity— 
Like  our  holy  Queen. 


Strew  before  our  Lady's  picture 
Roses— flushing  like  the  sky 

Where  the  lingenn^  western  cloudlets 
O'er  the  waters  die. 

Let  the  flowers  spend  their  fragrance 
On  our  Lady's  own  dear  shnne. 

While  we  cUim  her  gracious  blessing 
Near  her  Son  divine. 
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CHAFTEfe  XV. 

IfARlAN  AT  HOKE. 

[NYTHING  more  lonel^rthan  Marian's 
home  among'  the  bills  and  moora, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Only 
the  fact  that  she  was  at  home, 
and  amongst  her  nearest  and 
dearest,  made  the  monotonous  life  fit  to  be 
borne  by  the  proud,  impatient  spirit,  that  could 
BO  ill  brook  restraint,  and  namnr,  dreary  sur- 
roundings, and  that  thirsted  so  eagerly  after 
fairer,  brighter,  loftier  scenes. 

One  day,  Marian  was  particularly  diseonsolBte 
and  down-hearted,  as  she  sat  curled  up  in  the 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  with  a  faded  scarret  ati^l 
about  her  shoulders,  while  the  heavy  natn^  driven 
furiously  across  the  moor  by  the  strong-  wint^ 
beat  hard  against  the  window,  and  the  clonded 
sky  reSected  heavily  in  her  little  room,  making 
it  dark  and  gloomy.  She  held  a  small  folio  in 
her  hand  and  was  roughly  sketching*  upon  slips 
of  paper  a  copy  of  a  very  serioos  iMicfe.  But 
as  the  atmosphere  became  heaWer  and  the  dark- 
ness increased,  her  fitigers  lost  theif  strength, 
the  slips  of  paper  dropiMd  oit  tto  tfts  fhor,  and 
Marian  lay  back  closing  Her  eyes  aoi  fblding^. 
her  slender  hands  upon  her  breast. 

"  No»  no,"  she  mimnured',  "  rof  brigllt  Aiy  i» 
not  to  dome  here.  And,  aft«r  tnat.  Aih,  well, 
the  days  are  all  bright  there,  at  least  for  nte^  who 
have  been  denied  br^t  days- here." 

A  tear  or  two  farced  their  nay  from  untfer  tfie 
heavy  eyelids,  atid  Mariatt's  beait  was  sUgtitly 
relieved^ 

That  mOmine's  post  Had  HiWi^K  Ho  gnetf 
tidings  to  the  toiler  for  bread  vAWt  her  pert.  She 
had  received  letters  ftota  edlvora  and  p^llsHere, 
that  were  calculated  to  fill'tt8rh«aFtw4(li  venHtoot 
and  disappointment.  MArian's  clieelt  bei^me 
deadly  white,  her  lips  were-  so  ttg^tfy  elosed  that 
it  seemed  as  if  tney  swvf  eimlH  pttft  agafn, 
while  a  little  dint  above  escfi  eyemow  AemHi. 
that  she  was  thinking  deeply  if  not  bitter^. 

"  Must  I  give  it  apt  Gontd  I  ajre  it  itp,'*^  ^ 
uunnured  at  last.  "Htm  wry  idea  madt^  fter 
smile— a  broad,  open,  genuine  smile.  She  had 
always  been  amused  at  people  who  could  '*  give 
np  "  their  art  with  her.  To  write  with  Marian 
Mayflower,  was  as  natural  as  to  brrfaitlle.  Much 
a  necessity  of  life  as  food  and  air  and  clotlltng. 

"No,"  she  decided,  rousing  hensU^  "uoy 
writing  must  ever  be  principal  work*  my 
darlinp  occuparion.  Wnte  I  nuist,.  If  what  I 
write  would  only  lie  in  my  drawer,  and  never  see 
the  light  of  day,  or  enjoy  the  glory  of  being  in 
print.  But,"  she  contmued,  trying  to  be  reason- 
able with  herself,  "  is  there  not  something  that 
X  could  do  to  add  to  the  poor  pittance  inat  I 
win  bf  my  pen  ?  Could'  I  not  do  something^  th  it 
would  not  take  away  much  of  my  time,  yet  prove 


beneBcial  to  irfe?  SewtnR"  shr««fltoa,"iidl 
yes— plain  or  fhncy— but  now  am  I  tv  obtun  it 
without  letting  my  waspish  enemies  knew  that  v 
literary  labour  does  not  fitty  mg  m  people  saj 
and  thus  gratify  the  little  hewts  B»t  do  no 
wish  me  well.  Yet  sewing  has  no  interest  for  a 
in  itself,  and  I  get  quite  sick  by  flie  tinte  I  ear 
a  shilling  or  two  at  it.  Teaching  form  honi  o 
two  daily.  Ah!"  she  sighed,  regfetfatly, "t 
teach  the  young,  w«b  once  my  hi^iest,  noUei 
ambition,  and  I  did  teach/*  she  went  on,  alitd 
slowly,  "  and  I  w«a  Happ^.  because  I  levedth 
work.  But  then  mamas  did  not  IBse  flie,  the 
did  not  think  I  was  snfficien^  meek  to  ban 
the  charge  and  gaidBfitce  of  the  aagaBc  biooj 
And  w^Mrt  wte  hafder  stfll  to  get  ever,  I  walks 
straight  andloeflted  epet^p>bo^  full  iti  the  fiice,aa 
had  a  mind  of  my  aHmv  and  apofte  oat  what 
ttiought." 

All  these  oh«rge»  agtflnst  Marian  were  tnu 
The  upper  tcRochersintne  aoadeaiy,«!4iere  Matit 
made  her  debtU  as  s  teacher,  ^  not  think  Uh 
the  girl  had  s  sufficienthr  humWe  air  ferooei 
the  humble  pesitioB  of  an  tfnder  gerentea 
Neither  did  they  like  B^sHtan  on  aeeoaot  of  u 
strong  mind-  and  habit  of  expressing  her  on) 
0piaiea,  in  llet  own  way. 

l^ius,  at  ft  wry  early  age,  being  denied  a 
vocatfen  for  wMch  she  hungered  and  thii^ 
and  (br  wMob  die  was  in  many  wayradtnirald 
snitedt  Mdriaa  drifted  inte  literature.  Sie  at 
with  encoutagienMBM,  vnn  at  the  b^intin^,  M 
very  f^ght  peimMMatfon;.  Certah^  riit  did  a 
eseaps  dtsM^iMftiwsnt  and  veticwBt  saspeM 
and  dmibt ;  bnt  aH  tftase  tnuteasatit  seosaiiot 
affi  psrt  of 

tair  tfiRrtr  cahsfy.  iUmsiwdlV;  aMo.  afaedemt 
pn^eure  fram^^e  punmtt  ef  haf  litemy  laboa| 
and  that  tfis'  di^  woiit  of  CoaLhidg,  never  im 
haver  y^idedi 

Marian  had  not  sdved  at  anytU^  lefidi 
trtictt  fierHHitter  entered AeitfcffiBi  aadtnfor 
lierai««a>«tMage  Ia«p  hadaitlMd^aiid 
to  syeab  wiifa  Men^wiataM-  weTirigt-at 
laod'  GoHiWe,  aad^  MteiMbMtaMftlpMilicrl 
irttft  aMSBnnMMRP.- 

felt  ere  tfttf  evtSA  fftinil,  •  dMWM  fito 
fitfute  apruajuwl  behind  hvr  iwwMwp. 

"Nelly!  Nelly  Gnree,  is  it  possible,"  g 
criedr  Billing  into  her  friend's  oatstntiM 
artn«.  J 

"  It  is  really  your  friend  Nelly,"  answered^ 
girl;   "Oh,  Marian,  I  never  thought  h^' 
each  Moorkind  GbHbg«,"  she  added, 
rain  firom  hev  Nieei  atad  gaephig  fbr  bream 

*'Whvffid-ye>dn6C  write  and  teHnie  vMl^ 
coming?"  asKcA  Marian,  iotrodneiog  NeKy 
her  mother,  and- removing  her  drippingdoskr 
bat, 

'  We  would  have  done  anything," 
n:  other,  stirHrig  Che  fire  to  niw?  k  B"^ 
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have  ever  been  our  poor  Itf^rjan's  best 
heod." 

"Dbo*tspeak  like  that,"  said  NfcHy.  "'we  are 
d  nisRabte,  now  that  Miarian  has  left  us.  I 
nRddnotIiTeeveB.a  mootl)  witlv>u(  hfit,  else  I 
woU  not  have  come  through  this  storm  for  her 
sake— would  1  Qow  ?  " 

And  the  girl's  clear,  sweet  eyes  looked  from 
tile  mother  to  the  daughter,  enquiringly,  while  a 
sweet  anile  beamed  upon  her  countenance. 

Mis.  Mayflower  patted  Nelly  upon  the  back  in 
a  oucberiy  fashion,  and  went  out  saying  she 
wunkJ  fetch  a  warm  cap  of  tea  presently. 

"Ican'tthink  how  you  managed  to  reach  me," 
said  Marias,  arranging  the  cushions  in  a  chair 
lor  Nelly,  which  she  draw  ckxae  to  the  blazing 
Cre.  "I  wonder  you  did  not  perish  upon  the 

"Incttdable  as  it  may  seem,"  said  Nelly. 
"I  fait  a  certain  pleasure  in  battling  with  the 
Itonn,  apd  not  beiog  quite  certain  of  miere  I  was 
,|pn;, indeed,"  she  added,  wearily/'  I  was  hardly 
l«riDg." 

I  Marian  observed  Nelly's  eyes  Gtt  with  tears ; 
'^  understood  only  too  well,  the  state  of  her 


nan,"  said-Nelly,  a  IltOe  nervously,  and 

E'duiJy,  "you  must  beg  your  mother  to  have 
a  mootb  as  a  lodger — what  a  dear  old  soul 
lookfi—if  she  refuses,.  I  must  retam  to  the 
pnonage  and  break  ray  heart." 
^"  Which  you  shall  not  do,  Nelly,"  said  Marian. 
Hotter  would  do  aQythiog  for  anybody  I  love.  I 
this  little  room  all  to  myself,  you  shall 
!  it.  Consider  yourself  at  home,  and  I 
m  cold,  bracing  air  will  so  strengthen 
■  ud  brace  you  up,  that  your  heart  will  be 
Its  at  least  wie  individual,  ere  you  return  to 
acbuigh.   Nelly,"   she  said,  with  a  gush 
iMEne,  as  she- gazed  into  the  girl's  delicate 
J^,  "I  never  could  tell  you  how  very  glad  I 
ta  to  see  you,  but  you  are  not  looking  well,  dear." 
■"Kor  are  you,  Marian  dear.   You  are  a  little 
wter  now  that  you  are  flushed  and  ejcitjd  at 
yojir  poor  friend  Nelly,  but  when  I  got  a 
jMipse  of  you,  ere  you  saw  me,  you  looked 
IWmilariy miserable  and  pinched." 

me  you 
WTiat 
setting 


**lie  waaveiy  busy  with  household  matters. 
"Dtang  in  Classicbureh  ?  "  said  Nelly,  turn- 
Kto  the  tea-table,  "  Just  the  old,  old  story. 
g9  one  is  minding  his  nei^bour's  business 
w-ncfiJectiDg  his  oWn.  PoorXucy  Noble  !  she 
■  ""J^y  one's  mouth  at  last.  She  has 
Med  her  good  and  noble  lover,  and  given  her 
^■tQ a. dashing  stranger.  A  handsome  man 
rt  he.  is,  but-— wejl,  I.mitst  be  charitable-^ 
Kif  heis  geod  I  am  much  mistaken.  She  will 
pKto«e  her.  conduct." 

,  I  Uunk  mo^  people  live  to  repent  wrong 
«2g."aaiAMaBaa.  "I  mt  a  glimEse  of  Lwy's 
g«r<»ce,.btttIwQulffnot  kqowhiro  aeajn. 
£Jf«ctoc?"sheaakcd.  as  she  ponrcA  out  the 
"graattea. 


"Mp^s,  poor  H«ct<V'!  h«'ba»  losfc  ail  tove-of 
IKe,  idl  sen^nsraeet,  heieiut  ning-taniiDi  mt 
spradfi  all'hift  timeto  tllie-pulmc-lwusea.**' 

Marian  sighed'  besvily  as-  she  reea)Mi  how 
preu^y  the  young  fishannaa  bad  spokcatft  liar. 
of  his  fortbcoming  marriage ;  of  how  hacd  aad 
earnest  he  had  toiled  in  order  to  make  a  soft  and 
warm  pest  for  the  pretty  bird  of  which  he  waa  so 
fond  and  proud. 

"  lam  sorry  for  Hector  and  Lucy,"  said  Nelly 
Gryee,  "and  truly  sorry  for  my  poor  bagther. 
He  is  doomed  to  disap^intment  in  alt'  his 
favourites.  I  was  just  saying  to  him  this  mcHTi- 
ing,  before  I  left,  that  he  ought  never,  never 
again  to  have  a  favourite-" 

*•  Nonsense,  Nelly.  But  tell  me  how  your 
brother  is.  Af|%r  yourself  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  person  about  whom  I  inquired  in  a  ftpeciai 
manner.  * 

"Andrew  is  not  so  bad  now,"  sajd  Nelly, 
"  but  for  about  a  fbrtnight  after  you  left  he  grew 
so  pale  and  thin  tiiat  I  feared  he  was  going  to 
fall  into  a  decline.  Really,  Marian,"  she  addedt 
with  an  amused  lau£^,  "if  it  bad  not  be«a>that 
love  and  my  brother  ever  seemed  to  be  Strang^ 
I  should  have  thought  that  Andrew  waa  fpottipg 
after  you." 

Marian  felt  the  colour  mount  to  her  cheek,  and 
she  turned  her  head  lest  Nelly  might  observe  it. 
Mr,  Gryee  had  not  confided  his  secret  to-  hra 
sister  mnch  and  deeply  as  he  loved  her,  and  she 
who  had  rejected  him  would  certainly  be-tiie  last' 
to  expose  the  littie  humiliation.  Vet,  in  how  fa/p> 
was  uie rejection  humbling  ?  No,  so  far  a*  u'luld 
have  gratified  women  of  a  meaner  nature  ihan 
Marian,  women  who  delt|^ed  in  coquetr-t .  or 
gloried  !n  wonnding  a  heart.  Women  of,  iltift 
class  cei[fainly  would  not  have  been  flattased'ati 
Mr.  Gryee's  ommer  of  accepting  his  disappoint'- 
,  ment: 

As  Nelly  had  unwittingly  confessed,  Mr.  Gtyea 
had  for  some  days  pirtedand  brooded  uahappihr' ; 
he  had  become  paler  and  sadder,  thera  oould  be 
no  denying  that.  Andrew  Gryee  was  truly- sick 
at  heart  because  the  young  authoress  had  re- 
jected him.  But  when  the  keen  edge  af  his 
grief  wore  off;  he  took  himself  to  task,  and 
sternly  reproved  himself  for  having  yielded  ti* 
monm  and  repino  for  an  earthly  love.  Hu 
blushed  to  think  ^at  he  had  sat  thus  sclGshly 
grieving  while  there  was  so  much  work  to-  bu 
done  at  evefv  hand—great,  ennobling'  work. — 
feeding  the  nungry  and  clothiog  the  nahad) 
comforting  those  who  mourned.  He  set  to  werk 
with  renewed  enei^,  labow  of  the  natvss  he 
loved  to  perform,  seemed  to  rise  out  of  thei  aartti 
and  claim  his.  attention.  It  was  not  kmff'om. he- 
mastered  bis  grief,  and  Andrew  Gryet  was  him- 
self again,  though  tfapse  who  knew  him  thougihc 
the  curate  »ghea  oCtener  and  more  heavUy  than 
he  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Gryee  soon  learnt  to  forget  that  he  iMkd 
loved  Marian  in  any  special  m&nier,  or  lha4l  he 
had  sought  her  fbr  his  wife.  He  thought  only- 
of  the  long  and  sincerfr  friendship  that  existed 
between  them.  So  ^  as  ^^aijan  was  ccmcemedi 
she  found  it  easy  to-  take  the  ad«ioe  Mr/  Oryee 
had giveq: her,  aotdlbi^tbat  atght  oa^ok-bc 
had  confeseed  Us  lore  for  her.  »e  men^-  re^. 
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greeted  that  Mr.  Grjwe  had  sought  her  for  his 
wife,  because  to  be  denied  would  make  him  feel 
humbled  a  little  in  her  presence,  and,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  brotherly  towards  her.  But  it  is  as 
easy  to  forget  one  whom  we  have  rejected  and 
care  not  for,  as  it  is  hard  and  difficult  to  forget 
one  who  has  won  our  heart  and  proved  unworuy 
of  it.  ' 

"Marian,"  said  Nelly,  abruptly,  "do  you 
really  think  it  nonsense?" 

"  What  is  nonsense  ?  " 

"When  I  said  that  I  thought  that  Andrew 
should  have  no  mori  favourites,  you  said  that 
was  nonsense." 

"And  so  it  is.  NeUy." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  my  brother  to 
cease  havinsr  fovourites,  than  to  be  constantly 
disappointed  in  them— to  be  continully  receiving 
heartaches  and  headaches  on  account  of  them." 

"  Surely  such  talk  as  that  is  nonsense ;  as  well 
say  that  we  are  to  have  no  loves  and  no  firiends, 
because  some  lovers  are  false  and  some  friends 
untrue." 

"  That  is  always  what  Andrew  says,"  answered 
Nelly,  with  a  faint  show  of  impatience,  "  And 
against  two  such  authorities  I  dare  not  dispute. 
-Consider  that  I  hold  you  right  and  myself 
wrong." 

"Tell  me  how  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  captain  are 
getting  along  ?  "  asked,  Marian. 

"  Mrs.  Jones  is  always  crying  and  indulging 
her  children,"  answered  NeUy.  "These  are  the 
two  noble  parts  which  seem  to  compose  her 
noble  life.  And  the  captain  is  ever  going  on 
with 'habit  Kitty.'" 

And  NeUy  laughed,  as  if  amused,  when  she 
thought  of  the  rare  domestic  life  led  by  these  two 
people. 

"The  captain  may  be  provoking  at  times," 
answered  Marian,  "but  Mrs.  Jones  would  make 
most  men  wicked ;  she  is  the  most  tiresome  little 
woman  in  the  world.  I  always  ^ocy  that  I 
would  like  to  shake  h»— it  would  do  her 
good." 

Classicbur£^  and  those  they  knew  and  loved 
formed  the  theme  of  conversation  between  Marian 
and  NeUy  while  they  discussed  their  tea.  When 
tea  was  over,  Nelly  and  Marian  drew  close  to 
the  fire,  a  warm  colour  brigfatraing  their  pale 
faces,  and  the  light  of  friendship  beaming  in 
their  eyes. 

Nelljr's  bright  orbs  lighted  upon  a  heap  of 
papers  and  letters  that  lay  upon  a  side 
table. 

"What  is  all  that  about,  Marian?"  she 
asked;  "no  news  of  your  fortune  yet?  Your 
bright  day  is  still  beaming  in  the  distance." 

"Alas [no  NeUy,"  was  Marian's  answer,  in 
low,  disconsolate  tones.  "No  fortune  for  me, 
dear ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  bright  day  at  all.  I 
used  to  have  glimpses  of  it  at  rare  intervals,  now 
I  see  it  not  at  aU.  Qouos  gather  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  quite  obscure  my  sky.  I  used  to 
hope  bristly,  to  pray  with  energy,  hope  has 
deserted  me,  and  all  the  prayer  that  I  can  utter 
is  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !  " 

"  And  what  could  be  more  beautiful,"  said 
KeUy,  sorry  to  see  Marian  look  so  melanchoir, 
yet  admiring  her  sad  languid  beanty,  her  pale 


face  and  dark  hair  set  off  by  ih ;  crimson  cushion 
against  which  she  leaned. 

"  Your  bright  day  may  be  all  the  nearer  at 
hand  that  you  have  lost  sight  of  it,"  said  Ndly, 
hopefully.  "There  is  truth  >-ou  know  in  Am 
saying,  that  the  '  darkest  hour  is  before  Uie 
dawn.'  " 

"It  is  aU  dark  hours  for  me  and  no  davn" 
said  Marian,  wearily.  "  Only  let  me  read  yon 
those  letters,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  litde 
side  table  that  seemed  to  groan  under  its  litter 
of  letters  and  papers,  "  then  you  wiU  have  soot 
idea  of  the  trials  of  a  young  author." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LITERARY  DIFFICULTIES. 

"Before  reading  these    letters,"  remarted 
Marian,  as  she  lined  them  in  her  hands,  while 
a  becoming  pink  tinged  her  cheeks,  "  I  mast  ; 
^ve  some  little  explanation  :    A  gentleman  M 
tn'  love,"  she  began,  "  with  an  article  of  mine, 
which  he  saw  in  a  certain  magazine ;  he  wrote  ; 
me,  complimenting  me  upon  its  merits,  and  ask-  | 
ing  me  if  I  would  accept  a  position  to  conduct  a  : 
magazine  about  to  be  started."  j 
"  You  had  always  a  wish  for  editoi^ip,"  | 
said  NeUy,  "  some  posiUon  in  which  you  could 
exhaust  your  energy,  and '  write  what  yoa 
pleased." 

"I  was  long,  eager  after  such  a  post,"  said 
Marian,  "  and!  caught  at  the  ofiEier  as  eanrly  j 
as  one  who  was  drowning  would  grasp  at  thehana  j 
stretched  out  to  save  him.   All  went  weU;tiie  ; 
stranger  wished  me  to  write  out  a  prospectus  of  j 
the  forthcoming  magazine,  giving  me,  of  course,  \ 
an  outline  of  miat  it  was  to  be  like.    I  labonred  ; 
over  it  with  all  the  love  and  skill  at  my  command,  j 
I  did        very  best.    When  finished,  I  seat  it 
away  with  many  misgivings,  and  awaited  the  I 
answer  with  nervous  fear  and  trembling.  At  | 
last  it  came ;  the  stranger  expressed  his  pleasare  j 
and  satisfaction  in  no  sparing  terms,  and  wonod  | 
up  by  asking  how  much  salaiy  I  expected.  A 
salary  1"  said  Marian,  her  voice  rising  a  little, 
and  her  eyes  brightening,  "  something  to  b« 
paid  quarterly,  something  amounting  to  so  much 
per  annum,  something  on  which  I  could  depend, 
and  won  by  the  labour  that  I  love— the  work  of 
which,  ill  or  well,  late  or  early,  I  never,  never 
wearied — which  was  so  dear  to  my  heart.  I 
stared  at  the  lines  which  referred  to  salary  till 
they  danced  before  me,  and  became  dim  and  in-  | 
distinct.    I  named  a  sum — a  very  moderate  one, 
lest  by  the  mention  of  a  large  one  I  might  scare 
this  one  who  had  opened  up  a  w^  for  me.  T^oe 
was  some  writing  backwards  and  forwards,  then 
the  salary  point  was  settled  to  the  satis&ctiMi  of 
aU  parties. 

"  The  stranf^er  had,  as  I  have  said,  expceftn 
his  appreciation  of  the  article  which  be  bu 
seen,  but  he  wished  to  know  if  I  had  a  box  sop- 
ply  of  work  in  hand,  if  it  contained  soffidest 
variety  of  thought  and  expressiM. 

"It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  great  auoy 
sketches  of  some  kind  or  other,  for,  to  use  a 
commercial  expression,  I  had  been  makmg 
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jk>.  I  sent  the  manuscript  away  for  his  in* 
iptttum.  A  lojg  silence  ensued.  I  became 
^pnr;  1  was  aumost  in  dem^r.  At  last  the 
deuce  became  unbearable.  I  wrote  him,  beg- 
gin^hiiii  to  let  me  hear  somethine  decided.  He 
note  me,  expressing  his  approval  in  general  of 
aOthitJ  haa  written,  and  he  had  perused ;  but 
ID  tone  things  there  was  a  passage  of  which  he 
£d  not  approve  underlined  here  and  there.  His 
Mttaita  by  saying  that  he  would  give  me  due 
ootice  of  the  time  when  he  would  require  my 
^rexoce  in  London  to  conduct  the  new  maga- 
vat.  There  was  again  a  long  silence,  and  ray 
beait,  that  lately  had  been  lifted  till  it  became 
igbtaod  bappy,  lay  in  my  breast  heavy  as  lead 
nd  full  of  sorrow. 

"Ooce  again  I  was  in  despair;  once  more 
■bee  became  unbearable.  I  wrote  again  beg- 
gl^a  decided  answer.   I  got  it— it  is  here, 

And  llarian,  with  the  delicate  Audi  upon  her 
jfeek  deepening  to  a  rich  crimson,  read  as  fol- 

Qui  HtMM,— I  kxwm  mbudmad  mj  idea  of  sUrtiaf  a  ntm 
pV**>>  I  n  tonj  to  diMppoint  ynn  ;  bat  I  han  loat  noaer 
in|i  alrMd;  is  litaru?  ventorM.— Yosn  ate. 

I  "Shameful!  cruel!"  exclaimed  Nelly;  "the 
iBoir  is  a  villain,  Marian.  He  has  doubtless 
pefited  W  the  prospectus  which  you  wrote  out 
w  him.  It  is  a  pity  you  have  not  got  a  big 

■other,  Marian.    It  is  " 

:  Uarian  laughed  outright, 
felly's  indignation  was  so  real.   To  see  her 
pb  and  vexations  so  genuinely  resented  made 
tan  earier  lo  bear. 

: "  What  next  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  as  Marian  lifted 
idieet  of  blue  paper,  and  scanned  it  eagerly. 

"Well,  first  this,  by  some  means  or  other  a 
^faer  in  London  got  to  know  that  I  had  a 
roaay  sketches  on  hand— tales  and  essays, 
od  that  I  wished  to  dispose  of  them.  He  wrote 
>d  Tcqtiested  me  to  forward  them,  saying  he 
f(Kdd^e  them  his  earliest  consideration.  I  en- 
Iwred  if  one  or  two  would  not  do  as  specimens, 
PpaHed  at  the  thought  of  the  money  I  had  spent 
ipostage  stamps  already.  I  was  duly  informed 
u  the  whole  must  be  forwarded  ere  any  deci- 
■M  cookl  possibly  be  come  to. 

"I  sent  the  manuscript  away,  monraiog  for  the 
iiney  spent  in  stamps,  yet  once  again  filled 
itb  hope,  though  in  a  calmer,  fainter  degree. 
Act  retaining  the  MSS.  for  a  month,  a  fetter 
laie  informing  me  that  the  ^rm  would  be  very 
mj  to  publish  my  tales.  They  believed  these 
cold  do  good  to  the  young,  as  they  were 
■oral,  and  with  a  tendency  to  elevate.  They 
lid  not  a  word  about  money.  Hdwever,  I 
nte,  saying  that  I  was  glaa  they  had  found 
ly  matter  worthy  of  publication,  and  begged 
Km  to  state  the^r  terms,  expressing,  in  a  very 
>iU  way,  my  surprise  that  they  had  not  done 
D  already.  With  the  next  post  a  letter  came 
>  the  effect  that  they  never  paid  for  sketches, 
w  with  a  few  copies  of  the  little  work  when 
"Uisbed.  This  is  the  letter,"  said  Marian, 
umiog  the  bine  sheet  in  the  fire. 

"I  can  that  really^  dishonest,"  cried  Nelly, 
itt  indignation  taking  the  form  of  calm,  pale 


anger.  "  What  is  worth  publishing  is  worth  pay- 
ing for  -  proportionately  to  profits  upon  it." 

"I  confins  I  was  a  little  nettled,"  sadd  Marian, 
pleased  witli  her  aympaUietic  listener.  "I 
wrote  them  saj^ng  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  their 
work.  I  begged  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
them  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  working  for 
nothing.  They  would  threfore  oblige  by  returning 
the  MSS.  They  did  so,  but  were  evidently  not 
in  the  habit  of  paying  for  anything,  for  the 
the  carriage  of  the  same  had  to  come  out  of  my 
pocket. 

Nelly  moaned  and  beat  the  floor  with  her  little 
foot. 

"  I  wrote  a  tale— a  life  story,"  said  Marian, 
lifting  a  roll  of  manuscript  m>m  a  heap  of  the 
same,  "and  sent  it  to  a  publisher  whom  I 
believed  it  would  suit,  but  he  sent  it  back  saying, 
'your  tale  is  very  good,  madam,  but  not  qiute 
the  thing  for  our  pages.  We  need  tales  that 


not  believe  in  authors  who  change  their  opinions 
to  suit  this  one  and  that  one  ;  they  generally  end 
by  pleasing  no  one." 

"MarianI  Marianl"  cried  Nelly,  "however 
do  you  manage  to  keep  your  senses.  I  wish  I 
saw  you  independent  of  all  these  people,  and 
writing  only  for  pleasure.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  independent ;  if  I  only  could  give  you  a  fortune. 
Yet,  Marian,  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for," 
she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  You  are 
not  rejected  for  want  of  merit.^' 

"That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Marian,  "at 
least,  the  most  aggravating  part  of  it.  If  I  was 
told  that  I  was  meraly  a  vain  fool  that  only 
imagined  I  could  write,  then  I  would  know  what 
to  do ;  but  treated  as  I  am,  it  is  not  easy  to  know 
what  to  do." 

"  But  your  bright  day  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  Marian  dear,"  said  Nelly,  soothingly. 
"  Sooner  or  later  so  much  real  talent  and  earnest 
toil  must  meet  with  its  reward— must  bringitsown 
reward.  My  sincere  hope  is,  Marian,  that  yon 
may  not  faint  ere  success  come  to  you." 

"Alas  I  "  said  Marian,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I 
often  feel  so  near  fainting  by  the  way.  Litera- 
ture is  my  fate,  but  not  my  fortune." 

"  But  that  unseen  divinity,"  said  Nelly,  look- 
ing  as  if  she  had  caught  a  bright  idea,  that  for 
a  little  had  been  lost.  "  That  sublime  creature 
inbued  with  all  the  heavenly  qualities  to  whom 
you  are  to  ?ive  your  great  heart  and  yonr  dainty 
hand— has  ne  appeared  yet  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Marian,  "else  yon  would  know 
it  the  instant  that  you  looked  at  me  ;  my  happi- 
ness could  not  be  concealed  were  that  the  case," 
she  added,  with  a  smile.  "  But  he  is  to  come," 
she  added,  earnestly.  "  I  know  it— if  it  is  only 
in  time  to  see  me  die.  As  yet,  he  comes  to  me 
only  in  dreams." 

flo  be  continue.) 


Bad  habits  are  the  thistles  of  the  heart,  and 
every  indulgence  in  them  is  a  seed  from  which  will 
come  forth  a  new  crop  of  rank  weeds. 
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Bv  J.  -W.  Embury. 

[CONTTMUED.] 

[E  notfh'-^fct  'OtJWitr  ^of  She  *hQreh- 
cotltMtis  S.  Paul's  drtm.   It  <w«s  it 
origin,  no  dotibt,  to  a  cross  s6t  op 
here  in  tlie  at»th  oentury,  to  at)k 
p»ssers-by  to>  pray  tor:  the moaks  gcnd 
others  who  were  murdered  by  the  truculent- Daties. 
4ltot>fergettin^  this,  wecdn  ad  Ml  iC'the'^rBKit  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  cross  and  pulpit  erected  here 
Mftminy  ^rs  JMfore  the  time  at  wbhsh  fvfe  are 
^t^ikSmg'V^t  it.  -'How  many  laemnods  hstve  braii 
■pmahed'fimn'thls^ot,  to  crowds  of  attentive 
•wttMifn  by  fervent  priests  sMd ;  monks  ?  Ftooi 
%an»ath  that  «maAi0nted  4aa.mpy,  biiliOpa  and 
MAltnto  have  addressed  Ittags,  and  noblce,  artd 
'fcrtg^,  iwming  tfasm  in  ^xaiger,  oketfriag 
'tD'AiMbrtune,  encouraging- thoni  when  they  bave 
iHUagtto  the  right,  and  thDHtCaitiag  tbtim  wkth 
-<ffayi»ve  incKttedtotb0wr«ag.  Jterathefitudioos 
lBomlfi4can  ba«  intottuMed  the  fteople  in  :tfae  one 
true  Faith,  with  a  clearness  and  precieion  which 
ilwa  Mrmented  the  Kstldgs  iaiH)vat«rs  of  the 
icltBringi  centun'.   Here  the  asottic  Carmelite  bafs 
'jfcmqotrowi  WyoKfflgm  to  itJre  ttstonishcd  ami 
(bmtfied'nmltitudaa.   Hare«he  aubtets  Franoie- 
:MBttate^ovsd  hisihiiffliet«  to  iclredtaat  tAars,  as 
to  •  tm  'Blo^Mtotly  a^Atoundd  on  the  Eternal 
'WijAa.  SobAltfm  fram  tbc^iriveittttiee,  ton,  have 
come  here,  to  give -the  «MeMbtcd  Loadiraavs  the 
i^allt  tif  their  leanringr  ^Hd  ^«isdoln.  Hail, 
^tiUhtfrn  Cross  I  -StMUge  ^ic«B  r«rill  ytt  be 
-'tmiiti  ibdneath  -tky  -simtam,  dmouoohig,  'wtch 
itWHsmiMate  Uaiptamiy,  :tbe  lhaUoWed  truths  of 
-^«chittHMi'attitbi&b]nabol;«nd-e  day  will  co«e 
when  thine  enemies  will  destroy  flwe,  «tnd  the 
rpUtpttttKftsr  thee.    Bat  thou  hadt  had/a  gtorious 
Y«Mt,>md  its  ftvjiatti)lrefflmtihrerar;  .atid  wtien, 
*na<ttftdHeft  .tfwtewtioii,  ithyaritrJi  tetrangdytiis- 
<«NMAed,ihiix4Tlfbe  fewefeoeadiaDdihoirotRttd  a6<it 

The  exMrtcff 'Of  the  wkithitakds  up  -tke 
'  ^MM(fe«f>ttre>baildtf^  east  vf  (the  'tow^r,  arfdis  of 
Jtlitf^bme  iet)gthfas>then9Ma,ri9ato^atrlytbmni- 
fiil.  Above  winrlic*da%ci&tfi»iB^;tSfissnt<paiiited 
i4*Md«rM/df9Med'by!MlMBal-.battrtsaeii.icloWned 
f*y*ti)cJce«ed  ^[}hmaalc«,  'whHe  nat  low^set  a  re  the 
^4Mr*«tnd«>ira-t&r<M^  «hichtClie-4BfrHffltf4tnlain« 
^tntv  iHe^oiypt. 

tBat  ifiatttmf^  wan  nompatie  Aa  /beauty  to  the 
eastern  extremity  df  the ^kniitdrng-,  9dt«nu  is.iwlth 
^vat  6f 'the  iw*Me»t  ToSe  wlBdaiws -kw^t  coilc^ived 
<!1iiyTtlie«ubth!rta«te  of  an  iMepitediAcfattect. 

^Sabncd  the  -'Clivroh  me  eee^tfne  oM  oatbedral 
*««»l,ifoandfcdby  Bishopiie  Bolmvis;  itilstiwfrin 
•VMHi^hted  stMe,  ibat  wfll -aotm  ^ne  way  to 
CDMvODtet'sJa<K«r^d  iMrefemoas^foondation. 
"To  the  north  of  it  tsa  square  srilidiOcnvat,  in  'ivfrhich 
an  old  bell  uted'to-aunimoti -the  people  to  their- 

Cn>M,ia  i6|t,b7Str  j5fin-p«nrtS8:«tii,  Ito  Lord  Mbtot  Ilia. 

wboM  Vw  path  dpenx  t,mt  thto  fen'o-UAn.  Tta 

-Z2  :««<«^*MM£^'im«^^ 


folk-mote  beneath  its  ample  shadow ;  it  mow  cos- 
tains  four.large  belts,  called  the  J>esus  Bellft.  A 
lead-covered  spire  of  timber  ri^s  abowe  it,  wlfliu 
statue  of  S.Faul  Upon  tne  topr* 

Turning  westward,  and  passing  the  sotltti 
transept  on  our  right,  and  me  massive  "Paurs 
Chain^'  on  our  left,  we  come  upon  "the  beautiful 
octasfonal  chapter-house,  with  its  loo^,  poiot^ 
windows  adorned  wfth  tcefotls  and  CinquefAU, 
and  filled  with  rich  stained-glass,  and  Its  taS 
buttresses,  "  ornamented  on  each  gradation  witb 
crocketed  pinnacles."  It  is  only  to  be  entereS 
frotn  the  aouth  aisle  of  the  cathedral ;  It  ts  Air- 
rounded  hy  a  liandaome  double  cloister  of 
exquisite  arohitectural  beauty.  It  is  here  tbiX 
the  dean  holds  his  chapter,  and  the  bishop  t*e 
synod  of  his  clergy. 

West  of  it  is  the  deanery,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Cceur  de  Lion  by  the-famous  historian,  Ralph  it 
Diceto;  Colet.and  Donne  will  live  here  in  thelaett 
century;  and  when  Laascroft  has  rebuilt  it  after 
the  Great  Fire,  it  will  count  among  its  owoms 
the  sagacious  Hare,  author  of  "many  impoftant 
works,  among  them  a  remarkable  one  on  the 
"Private  Iflterioreftation  wf  Scr^miie;  "  Badrr. 
anthor  of  the  famous  "  AiaeAogf  Reli^m;" 
Millman.  towlrove  tabOtfTed  "  AwiMlB  "  iK  ^na* 
fees  our  obligations  ibr  nucfa  that  is  in  this 
paper;  and  Dean  Church,  the  early  compainoB 
and  warm  friend  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Close  at 
hand  is  Paul's  Brewhouse  anS  PaidTs-Bakehoasc, 
and  divers  houses  and  gafdans  bekniging  to  Ue 
canons  and  the  residentiaries. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  a  writer  to  resount  tbe 
varioBs  fflories  upon  which'his  eyes  have  fessfeed 
in  buildings  which  it  has  been  his  foivilcge  lo 
viait.  Jiidge  then,igontle  reader,  howardamis  is 
our  task  in  attempting  to  describe  Uie- interior  of 
that  princdly  structure  of  whi(!h  there  nnains 
'■■not  ane  stone  i^on  another."  We  can  uek 
woave  together  the  multi-cbloured'threads  wluA 
We  bave  gathered  with  loviqg  'hands  ''h»tB  ^idei 
.authors,-ar\d.h(q>e  you  will  -not  regard  our  effnts 
with  tdo:ciUicalan  qye. 

We  will  s^y.^then,  that  it  is  .an  early  auBmrt 
mamiqg!  at  the,pened->w«'have>alread]r  auppons^- 
:the  iord  «Ff  light  'has  arisen  ficom  hia  cooA  tc 
:tbe  oast,  Wd  from  the.^great  cross  which,  catch iig 
his  every  gleam  shines  Uke<buniishedi^rd,'he 
tovering  the  -mighty .pile'  with  a  veil  -of  -  spteaSiMir. 
■So,  from  a  Cross  on  a;^reen  hi'Il  far  aw^,"  » 
t)lviae  fadtaace  streams' over'the  whole  Chnatiaii 
-world.  -But  within  the  >hatlewed  waQs  a  nore 
•^loFiaiis-orb  is  shinia^,  -even  "  the  Sun-o'f  Jostior. 
with  healing  in  "Wis  wings^"  who,  on  conse- 
crated-1180x16,^1565  over  the  bowed  'headsdf  *Bi5 
.peopte.  -They  are  comiqg  now  up  all  mBcs  ^ 
the  -hUl,  ithose  faithful  onei;  some  olf  4faeai 
-tanryif>g  indeed  at  ihe'huanbte  tenqdes  aiiiich 
-group  theinselvts-^ke.'duteouschBdren-nttiDiS'fte 
(great  tmother<church, ;  ..oih^  pressing  oawaels 


•4(m  ^iHMhed  MUfaoUM;    tfe«  »M  4t  tke 'UMn-  fkai 
tmsm,  VMblbltikMMMioflto^alibwikswki 
tUs  beutifal  «ktu»  Mtima  '•t  .«U  Sw 
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ad  ■thm^a;  through  erery  gateway  into  the 
cathednlivmiict. 

*»"«MMiid  the  broad  steps  with  them,  and 
gjJwtMgh  the  ereat  west  doors,  we  are  imme- 
oitOf  sensiUe  or  feeUngs  of  overpowering  awe. 
Ik  nigfaty  structure  stretches  before  us  to  the 
hr  ant  end,  where  the  sdnshine  lif^ts  up  the 
meeu  hses  of  the  rich  rose  windows,  touching 
JtpMen  finials  of  S.  Erconwald's  shrine  with 
«mm,  and  etreaming  on  the  frescoed  walls 
pit  Mtu  as  though  the  saints  themselves  are 
Wn^  It  us  from   their  thrones  of  glory. 
jilMlt  and  awe  are  blended  as  we  gare  around. 
Jt^ws  £^eam  on  the  altars  which  are  affixed 
P*e  1^  piers  of  the  nare,  and  perfumed 
cast  rays   of  various  hues  upon  the 
Mttw  which  Me  buih  out  of  the  aisles. 
"«<  in  pRcimis  vestments  are  oflEcring  the 
«sg  sacrifice,  and  the  citizens  in  quaint 
mm  koeelmg  around.   In  the  distant  choir 
near  the  voices  of  the  canons  and  choriatm 
ntBg  the  Divine  office.    On  etdter  side  of 
SMTe  are  twelve  lofty  Noratan  ardies.  sup- 
rao  on  ponderous  columns,  and  above  them  is 
•wa  tnforium  of  similar  design  lighted  by 
war  wwdows,  but  the  clerestory  windows  are 
fte  tinted  Gothic  style.    The  tombs  are 
costly.    A  splendid  monnment  rises 
rae>einaws  of  "dtt  John  otGaunt"  ;  upon 
ktte  cfl^ies  of  himsd^  and  his  second  wife, 
the  highly-fretted  canopy  depend  his 
Mn  ^sar,  hu  lion-crowned  helmet,  and  his 
*«)wd  shield.   Many  saintly  bishops  lie 
Kii  sculptured  dimity  upon  sepulcfafes 
"•em  Gothic  fintwork  and  eloquent  wltti 
■•wr.uwcriptiona.  Here  are  the  ashes  of 
■wl  iOlwariey.  the  lUustrlous  Dominican 
WBshop  of  Canterbury,  and  those  of  many 
•ope  of  London,  notably  Fauconberg,  Kiger, 
J.  «M  Wengbam.   There  are  many  sutues 
« samts,  and  we  wonder  at  the  multitude  of 
►^ta,  which  are 'Oveiyw^Mre,  and  alt  facing 
■"Mis.  We  cannot  notice  M  cf  them  they 
~J»  nowerous,  thon^  whan  -we  think  of  the 
■*rte  of  &e  saints  which  belong  to  the 
tofall  lands,  we- almest  wonder  theyaie 
t  ^J'  ^^t*"  •*  ^  Holy  Trinity, 

f  J*B  the  BapUst,  John  'the  Svamgelist, 
li^fc'  .?^-  Apo^.  S.  Stephen,  SS.  iTartfaa 
*Ji^  Jfctagdalen,  *S.  Hinpo^ns,  S,  Law- 
■w.  S.  SyWester,  5.  Qatberine,  S.  Chad, 
S.  Bdsmrd,  S.  fidmuad,  mm!  S.  Rade- 
p.  and  we  shaU  •ee<  others  bofen  onr  d^r- 

""the  beawt^  and  costfy  painted 
rT™*  •round  us.  «nd  'outkiur  •«r  rsvovnee 
jj*  «Kat  Gmdfcr,  Mom  wUcfa  a  taper  Is 
Qpmog.  and  to  «be  <venent«d>hB^  of 
IiET^'  P"«*«»P  the  nave  «l)l«we  coim 
JjWlMtbnt  one  of  the  south  arches  before  tjie 
™awo,  where  we  are  ,arrestcd  by  the  sun^p- 
S^.^oijobn  de  BeaMchaajp^  emblazoned 
«  bwUic  shields,  and  wcnMWnted  -with  bU 
JW  effigy.  Close  by  this  tomb,  and  imme- 
2?5W!?'**'*»'<3h>or'«f  the  shnpteF-house, 
■■■•ftfrfaBions  -statiie  of  Oar  Lady,  wrought 
gi||5.*?»W«  JflwliflWW.  Around  it  aiK  a 
■WWM*  MiMKf.  jwd  'Pwqy  liebtsd  Upers ; 


bef(M<e  it  is  the  ahar  at  ttdiich  the  votince  boms  it 
said  every  day  in'the'year. 

The  rich  melody  imich  greeted  oar  ears  when 
we  entered  has  swollen  pioud^  to  «  song  of 
triumph,  and  lifting  up  our  e^s  we  soe  a  !pi»* 
cession  of  sorplioed  GbeiiBters  and  noMMaed 
canons  emerging  feom  the  gates  of  the  du^.  • 
They  are  wont  to  wend  their  steps  hitfaer  eve^ 
day  to  sing  the  ofiice  of  Our  Lady.  Y«sj  ^ffac 
England  is  still  the  dower  of  Mary,  and  in  ewapr 
abbey  and  cathedral  there  is  daily  some  such 
solemn  demotion  in  :her  ^mour ;  and  ewsn  in 
village  and  hamlet  loving  hands  place  the  ipaie 
primroses  and  her  own  gay  *'  Maiy-buds  "  at  the 
feet  of  her  image.  The  learned  are  not  too 
proud  to  consecrate  to  her ;  tihe  rich  give  her  of 
their  wealth ;  the  poor  lay  their  roeacy-wreatiis 
before  her ;  -tiie  Utue  duldren  know  and  love  her 
name.  AUs,  dear  [Mother  I  ooob  the  day  viH 
come  iriien  diy  domy  «ill  be  wnated  from  tiiffc.; 
thy  churches  will  be  idesccrated;  thy  aiton 
hewn  down;  thine  iouges  broken  in  pioGSS. 
and  we,  Hit-  children  of  a  later  age.  eone  thus  io 

Sirit  to  this  thyhaUoned  shiine.  and  prey- tfaoe 
at  when,  tbrough  tfav  prajners,  ^gUad  is 
purified,  and  made  worthy  of  tihy  love,  ,thiOM>wi|t 
let  us  lay  it  at  thy  feet  again.  ThiA  spot  is-tbe 
rendezvous  of  "-the  poor,  the  -sad,  the  om^" 
and  "dining  with  Humphrey"  (as  De  Bcftu* 
champ's  monument  is  popularly  called)  is  atfig-/ 
nificaot  su|dieraism  iar  ifaawiag  no  dinner  at  j|l. 

But  while  we  hove  been  imusiog,  as  these  who 
are  but  iposseat  in  -sptnt  haiee  a'r^;bt  to  dP,-ttie 
office  is  finished,  anditheipBecesvlon  Mtises.  <Wa 
too  must  pass  on.  And  -now  .m  either  «deiCho 
deep  truiB^ita  .apoead  themsdves  out  like  >tfro 
great  . arms  mviting  the  whole  <metropo]i«  to -the 
embraces  of  Holy  Mother  .Cburoh.  Near  ^ik* 
great  norlhena  dov,  which  .is  the-entcance  con^ 
monly  in  use,  stands  a  onicifiv,  known  as  th^ 
Critx  JiareaJis,  or  Northem  Cross,  to  which  a 
box  is  attached  for  (the  offeriai^  of  the  faithfiU. 
And  right  .j^eaaroualy  do  tfaeypour  their  gifts  at 
tiie  ifeet  of  Htm  who  .emptwd  Uimself  of  His 
gkHy  that  we  might  be  inade  rich.  Offervigsto 
tbe^valiie  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ctf  nineteenth 
ceotufy<meney  find. their  wav  hither  in  the  course 
of  a  TNor,  A  vast  sum,  ftruiy  1  But  tiomcadouo 
outlny  is  coasUot^  neaessaqr  ,to  ikcep 
gigantic  atntcture  in  iepair,;.asd  tbon,  iB4lirnie 
aacs«fiiudi,  the  Chuoch  ia«4peeiaUy  Uu  Modier 
artiw  poor.  There  oac  no  .vrarithouses  opd  no 
poor-rates ;  the  >poor  iof  Chriet  .Eeqeive  frpm  the 
Church's  maternal  beads  ithe.tEue.«iMritty  whidi 
her  :kindly  children  enable  hmr  .to  bestow.  Be- 
bind  ihe.Cnws  w  A*  altar  of  ^  Boly  Ghost, 
faeneatb  it  Ahat  of  5.  Jatase,  and  near  .it  .that  u 
S.  Uaroarat;  white  wi^n  it  is  treasuced,  amoqg 
ether  reties,  wood  of  Ahe  iloly  Cross.  a»d  stones 
from  the  ifac4y  ^ooas  in  .Balestine.  And  U  is 
befoie  -titis  sacred  md  itb»t  ^e  &ot  wiU  be 
kindled  iito  whjoh«  <in  tlie .  proseace  of  'Cq^dioal 
Wolaov,  the  Ucaeed  .Fiehisi;,  md  agio«tjHKBb«r 
of  bMops  Mid  oMMto*  Jtho  vmuMhomed  X^w 
TeatanMot.  Vhiah  tiw  ChWKit's  MMHnies  how 
poisoned  with  h«aes](,.aiid  iK;«ttof<d  iMwwb  th* 
land  tcdeeoivfl  thejsiii^e.  .«iH  b«<whrain)y  fiwv 
miMad. 
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of  twelve  steps,  and  upon  them  an  elaborate 
rood-screen,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pointed 
arch^  set  with  nchly  ornamented  gates,  rises  on 
dnstered  columns ;  on  either  side  are  four  niches 
mth  trefbil  heads  and  fretted  canopies,  contain* 
ing  the  exquisite  statuary  which  is  one  of  the 
specialties  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Entering  the 
choir,  we  are  at  once  aware  of  a  striking  and 
delightful  change  from  the  ponderous  pillars  and 
heavy  arches  of  the  nave.  Here  the  pillars,  the 
arches,  the  triforium,  and  the  windows  display 
the  utmost  gorgeousness  and  elegance  of  the 
pointed  Early  English  Gothic  style.  The  roof  is 
richly  vaulted ;  the  pinnacled  stalls  and  canopied 
pulpit  are  most  delicately  carved;  the  floor  is 
"of  good  and  firm  marble."  Six  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  high  altar,  a  work  of  the  utmost 
magnificence.  It  is  "variously  adorned  with 
precious  s^nes  and  enamelled  work,  as  also 
Kith  curious  pictures.*'  A  beautiful  reredos  rises 
over  it  between  two  columns,  "with  a  frame  of 
wood  to  coverit.'*  From  this  frame  orbaldachino, 
suspended  by  a  silver  chain,  and  surrrunded  by 
hangings  of  the  finest  lawn,  hang-s  the  great 
silver  pyx,  rich  with  gilt  and  "  sculptured  work 
of  lions  and  other  beasts,"  and  containing  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  high  altar  is  dedicated 
to  S.  Paul,  and  to  the  right  is  a  splendid  painting 
of  him,  enclosed  in  "a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
wood." 

Beyond  it,  with  its  own  altar,  is  the  renowned 
shrine  of  S.  Erconwald,  composed  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  pro- 
minent among;  them  being  a  large  and  brilliant 
■apjdiire.  The  appearance  is  singularly  lovely, 
for  It  is  exquisitely  wrought  into  arches  ending 
in  trefoils  and  quatrefoils ;  at  the  top  a  richly- 
fretted  cornice  rises  to  a  point,  enclosing  three 
trefoils,  one  above  two  others ;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  variety  of  charming  pinnacles. 
The  glorious  merits  of  the  saint  are  attested  by 
the  jittering  galaxy  of  votive  offerings  which 
are  placed  around  his  shrine.  As  on  the  con- 
version and  the  commemoration  of  S.  Paul,  so 
on  S.  Erconwald's  day,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
come  here  in  their  finest  vestments  to  assist  at 
the  noble  ceremonies  with  which  God  is  honoured 
in  his  servant ;  fifteen  hundred  tapers  pour  their 
tender  light  over  the  sanctuaiy,  and  fifteen 
hundred  poor  axe  fed  in  the  churchyard. 

The  venerable  church  is  rich  in  holy  relics, 
both  those  of  En^ish  saints,  and  others  which 
have  been  brought  from  the  East  by  the 
Knights  Templars.  If  the  treasurer  can  show 
them  to  us  we  shall  find  them  of  great  inte- 
rest, and  encased  "  in  reliquaries  of  crystal 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  work  and  precious 
stones,  some  of  them  of  exquisite  workmanship." 
The  veil  of  the  Madonna  is  shown  in  a 
crystal  vase,  supported  below  by  three  lions 
and  a  dragon  ;  above  b^  an  angel  and  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  the  act  of  incensing  it.  Then  there 
is  some  of  her  hair,  and  some  of  the  luxuriant 
tresses  with  which  S.  Mary  Magdalen  wiped  her 
Saviour's  feet.  There  is  a  small  knife  which 
belonged  to  our  Lord,  some  of  the  blood  of  S. 
F&ul,  the  hand  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  the 
head  of  S.  Ethribert,  the  arms  of  S.  Mellitus. 
arms  of  S.  Asyth  and  S.  Oswald,  the  crosier  and 
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portion  of  the  skull  of  S.  Thomas  of  Cu- 
terbury. 

At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  S.  Gewn's  i 
chapel,  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  (pnbaujr)  j 
that  of  S.  Mellitus ;  and  outside  the  choir  are  i 
number  of  chapels,  among  them  those  of  S- 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  S.  Dunitan,  and  S.  Ethd- 
bert.  Our  Lady's  chapel  has  the  place  of  bonow 
at  the  square  east  end.  It  is  of  fair  dimenuMa 
and  marvellous  splendour.*  Seven  lights  are 
always  kept  burning.  There  are  images  of  Our 
Lady,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Lawrenct, 
within  the  chapel,  and  one  of  S.  Mary  Magdales 
just  without.  There  is  a  guild  of  the  Annanm- 
tion  established  here,  and  one  of  S.  Catbcriae  b 
her  chapel. 

There  are  chauntries,  too,  in  abundance ;  ne 
notice  especially  those  of  the  munificent  Kdiop 
Kempe,  and  the  vigorous  ajod  refbnning  Kdia|> 
Braybrooke.  And  let  us  look  for  a  moment  it 
the  very  fine  one  of  Roger  de  Waltham,  Cam 
iemp.  Ed.  IL  In  the  vrall  above  the  altar  is  t 
"glorious  tabernacle,"  containing  "the imsges 
of  the  Blessed  Virein  ...  as  also  that  of  , 
our  Saviour  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  between 
the  ox  and  ass,"  with  S.  Joseph  standii^  bf.f 
Above  the  perpetual  manger  is  another  statne  of 
the  Madonna  with  the  divine  Child  in  her  am 
It  is  further  adorned  "  with  images  of  our  Uosed 
Saviour,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Lawrence,  sod 
S.  Mary  Magdalen,"  while  the  walls  of  the 
chauntry,  within  and  without,  are  all  aglow  vitb 

Sictures  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  the  jo^  o< 
[ary,  and  various  other  religioiM  subjects.  A 
beam  across  the  chapd  is  covered  with  intiicate 
carvings ;  in  the  centre  are  crowned  figam  tS 
our  Lord  and  our  Lady,  with  S.  Cathexise  sod 
S.  Margaret  on  either  side.} 

When,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  chotrns 
built,  it  became  necessaiy  to  remo7e  the  chotch 
of  S.  Faith,  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  die 
cathedral ;  accordingly  the  crypt  took  the  naae 
of  S.  Faith's,  and  became  the  parish  chtncfafcf 
the  stationers  and  others  who  lived  near  tlic 
cathedral.    We  may  descend  into  it.   We  skaO 
find  it  "  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  light  as 
might  have  been  supposed,"  for  the  windows  are 
"  well  trimmed  and  glazed."   The  massive  knr- 
browed  roof  is  supported  on  three  tallies  of 
thick,  strong  pillars,  between  which  we  catch 
charmine  views  of  images  and  pictures,  diafls* 
tries  and  tombs.   It  is  well  supplied  "  wiUk 
things   necessary   for  light  and  omaraeat." 
Around  us  are  the  altars  of  S.  Faith,  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  S.  Sebastian,  and  S.  Anne,  at  the  last  I 
of  which  the  Guild  of  S.  Anne  pays  its  ier>  | 
tions.     Beyond  the  rood-screen  b  the  Jen>  i 
chapel,  consisting  of  four  bays,  over  which  is  d>*  | 
tower  containing  the  Jesus  beUs.   It  is  hete  that  i 

*  iBKcaJiaUlT  otct  the  tlUt  wax  a  w»-Htfcl  nhJ*^  ; 

and  tii(h«r  (till  tbe  l«rgeu4  b&k«ti  a1  roM  «i>td«*,  «Wck  : 

been  comparedby  H'.Ju.  ynn—w  t«»  »w»  — e  h ^  ; 
aoatb  trua^  of  Notre  Dane. 

t  At«ttm«fa«idawBtIool»S.Joaipfc  wMa»]illla<wri«<' 
it  u  moflt  intemtiBS  to  find  u  uaace  of  taiH  ia  Ot^St.  h*!'^ 

t  The  chain triet  were  almwt  bejoad  i  ili  iTilfte '  lb«J  " 
oM  of  Oa  MtbeaodfaU 
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tbe  coofnternity  of  the  Holy  Name  is  esUbUshed. 
Votiw  ud  requiem  masses  are  said  at  the  altar 
Friday,  and  each  evenings  after  Compline, 
a  Sahe  is  ning  here,  as  also  at  die  aUar  of 
S.  Sebastian,  and  before  the  great  statue  of  Our 
Udjr  in  the  church  above.  Here,  too,  the 
Bleraed  Sacrament,  reserved  in  an  ivory  pyx,  or, 
at  other  times,  in  a  gilt  cup  of  copper,  demands 
our  adoration.  Ihe  feasts  of  the  Holy  Name 
and  the  Transfiguration  are  kept  here  with  great 
oCTotioQ.  Some  days  before  each  a  band  peram- 
pnlates  the  city,  carrying  banners  and  playing 
mstnimeDts  to  warn  the  people  of  Iheir  approach ; 
and  OD  the  eve  of  the  former  a  huge  bonfire  is 
lighted  ia  the  churchyard. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR, 

■  THE  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

[NE  TDoming  there  was  an  unusual  dis- 
turbance around  the  quiet  house ; 
the  tramp  of  horses  betore  the  door 
intermingled  with  the  voices  of  men 
who  seemed  to  be  questioning  the 
Knants.  The  voices  did  not  sound  strange,  but 
^^me  was  it  that  Wild  had  ever  befure  beard 
that  fearhil  ItaUan,  that  merry  laugh  ? 

Ihe  voices  came  nearer,  quick  steps  hurried 
^g  the  stone  floor,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  with  exclamations  of  joy  the  two  young 
Gogtisbmen — our  old  Mends— rushed  into  the 
n>oai,  and  shook  warmly  the  hands  of  the  as* 
totuBbed  artist,  regardless  of  the  clay  with  which 
they  were  besmeared. 

Wild  returned  their  strong  demonstrations  with 
beany  warmth.  At  the  door  there  stood  a  tall 
niaa  with  a  bronzed  face  and  a  distinguished  air, 
whose  eyes  rested  with  a  friendly  smile  upon  the 
group. 

'•  Sir  Richard  Thomhill,  of  Thomhill  Castle, 
a  near  relation  of  ours,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  Waiter, 
as  he  introduced  them  to  each  other ;  and  they 
udianged  a  cordial  Engtish  hand-shake. 

';Tbe  friend,"  said  Sir  Richard  Thorahill, 
politely,  "  whom  my  coutins  have  been  seeking 
so  anxiously,  and  now  salute  with  so  much 
warmth,  must  admit  me  also  to  his  friend- 
ship." 

"  With  all  ray  heart,"  said  the  artist,  cordially, 
"bat,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  withdraw  for  two 
ninutes  that  I  may  return  to  you  in  a  more  res- 
pectable condition." 

"  Meanwhile  1  will  send  the  horses  away,  shall 
I  pot,  Mr.  Wild?"  asked  Walter.  "Then  you 
will  ffo  out  irith  us,  and  we  will  spend  the  day 
together." 

"We  have  been  seeking  you  for  a  long  time," 
added  his  brother,  "  and  shall  not  soon  liberate 
you." 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure,  place  myself  at  your 
di^osal,"  repUed  Wild,  as  he  disappeared  into 


the  next  apartment  which  s«ved  him  at 
room  and  dressing-room. 

When  he  returned,  after  a  short  absence,  in  a 
light  summer  toilette,  he  found  the  two  brothers 
buried  in  exammine  curiously  the  model  he  was. 
engaged  upon,  whue  Sir  Richard  stood  motion- 
less with  f<Mded  arms  before  Paul's  Antioous. 

"  Are  you  engaged  upon  that  ?  "  asked  Walter, 
as  Wild  entered  the  room  ;  "  how  beautiful  I  The 
Tulia  was,  however,  still  more  so.  Where  ia 
It?" 

"  In  Vienna— purchased." 

"  Is  this  bust— this  wonderfully  beautiful  cofqr-- 
your  work  also  ? "  asked  Sir  Richard  Thomhill, 
turning  to  the  artist ;  "  then  permit  roe,  dear 
sir  " 

"This  head  is  not  my  work,"  mterrupteo 
Wild.  "  I  am  taking  care  of  it  for  another  per- 
son." 

For  the  artist  himself  ? " 

"Yes,  sir;  the  same  young  man,"  be  s«a,, 
turning  to  the  brothers,  "whom  you  once  so  kindly 
helped  me  to  take  to  the  hospiul  at  Munich." 

"Did  he  carve  that?"  cried  Walter  with 
naive  surprise ;  "then  be  must  have  become  a 
strong  feuow.  We  were  suddenly  called  away  to 
meet  our  parents  at  Paris,  and  thought  he  had 
died  in  the  hospital." 

"We  wished  to  take  leave  of  you,"  added 
Robert,  shyly ;  "  but  you  were  not  " 

"What  IS  the  name  of  this  fortunate  man," 
asked  Sir  Richard,  taking  out  his  pocket'book  ; 
"where  is  he  to  be  found?  Do  jrou  think  he- 
would  consent  to  sell  the  bust  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Wild,  with  seeming  in- 
difference, "  if  an  adequate  price  were  offered." 

"  I  will  give  whatever  he  asks,"  cried  the 
Englishman,  "but  where  can  I  find  him.  I 
want  to  know  this  heaven<gifted  man  ;  I  want  to 
spfak  to  him  face  to  face.   Where  is  he  ?  " 

The  brothers  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  ana 
looked  at  Wild  with  a  significant  look. 

Wild  gave  Paul's  name  and  address. 

"  He  lived  with  me  for  more  than  a  year,  but 
a  short  time  since  family  circumstances  obliged 
him  to  return  to  his  home  in  England," 

"  1  shall  find  him,"  said  Sir  Richard,  more  to- 
himself  than  to  otheis,  as  he  retained  his  pocket* 
book  to  its  place. 

A  joyful  hope  was  awakened  in  Wild*s  hearts 
If  he  was  not  mistaken,  here  was  the  Mceceiias- 
whom  he  had  so  much  desired  for  his^iend  with- 
out his  having  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  find 
him,  now  sent  as  if  by  heaven.  Oh,  if  the  mao 
had  come  a  month  eariier  I  Full  of  this  thought 
he  paid  little  enough  attention  to  the  admiratioo 
which  the  art-loving  Englishman  bestowed- 
upon  his  own  works,  whether  completed  or  iiv 
progress. 

The  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  announced  that 
breakfast  was  served  in  the  garden,  interrupted 
the  conversation. 

Shaded  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  canopy  of 
grape  vine,  surrounded  by  the  songs  of 
birds,  with  the  w  full  of  sweet  perfuirea,  awl 
with  the  wide  Campagna  spread  at  their  feet, 
the  three  Englishmen  sat  down  to  partake  of 
a  meal  served  after  the  Italian  manner,  while  the- 
artist  did  the  honours  with  the  courtesy  whicfak 
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dMnrnisbed  Urn,  «nd  whkh  eomiBg,  as  it  did, 
from  his  heart,  won  the  regard  of  ottwis,  -while 
fee  engaged  Sir  Richard  in  a  convsnation 
Yiiiieh  'KfldeKd  the -flight  of  the  hours  uaob' 
^ervable. 

-After  a  White  'the  horses  came  back,  one  for 
the  artist  not  being  forgotten,  and  then  there 
was  a  deligfatAjt  ride,  refreshing  both  to  body  and 
nrad,  across  the  still  Campagna,  with  its  troops 
<Sf  cattle  and  sleepy  herdsmen,  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  the  south  over  their  heads,  and,  in  the  dis- 
tance,  the  peaks  of  the  mountaias  already  veiled 
bythe  evening'mist. 

'In  the  grave  and  almost  solemn  mood,  induced 
by  the  great  grandeur  by  which  they  'wete  sur- 
rounded, they  returned  as  the  moon  was  pouring 
her'bright  light  upon  the  cross  on  ttn  cupola  m 
S.  Teter's,  while  all  tbe  other  dmiches  and 
palaces  still  rested  under  the  shadow  of  evening, 
the  heavenly  radiance  only  played  on  the  waters 
•f  the  fountains  of  Mount  Pincio.  It  was  a 
heantifiil  sight,  and  the  four  men  enjoyed  it  with 
that  full  appreoiation  of  which  tney  were  so 
eacable. 

The  welcome  guests  rtRnamed  in  the  beauti- 
&1 'garden  of  the -villa  till  htte  in  the  night,  cn- 
ga^d  in  confidential  ooDvewation  with  Wild, 
which  Sir  Richard,  to  the  seorst  ddiglit  of  the 
brothers,  ^contrived  to  turn  acfain  upon  Paul. 
When  at  last-tbey  parted,  the  three  Englishmen 
eaMted  a  solemn  ipromise  from  their  friendly 
host  that  he  would,  on  the  Crowing  day,  pay 
ttem  a  visit  tn  tAie  same  uneeramanions  mesoer 
at  the  "  Albergo  Villa  Mineim."  in  the  square 
of  tSie  came  name,  where  -they  had  lor  the 
preoent'tak«n>up  their  abode. 

'Wften  Wild  arrived,  punctual  to  his  engage- 
inent,  he  wu  received  ont^  by  thebrothera. 

""My  cDusin'has  gone.out,"  said  Walter,  half 
laughing,  but  rather  annoyed ;  "  he  leaves  you 
tMS'kind  reganN,  and  begs  you  to  keep  the  bist 
for  him,  and  not  to  -part  with'it  to.ai^ae  else  at 
anyprice.   You -wiU  hear  more  tn  time." 

Butwhefe.Uhe  -gane  ?"  ooksd  WUd  ifalrly 
funled. 

"  To  England,  of  comae.  I  iocpeeted  itiito 
wMerday  cveoiae." 
""So  did  I;"  B»d  Rebart,.amtUng. 

"On  our  way  home,  and  long  aftcnratds,"  COD* 
•tiwted  Walter,  "  lie>^  laotluDg  but  mm  about 
<#M  •young  artist  <wlie -had  .camd  the  Antinous. 
and'^Mn  had- given  'Up  eveiythiogat  the  ffall  of 
'The  mao.'ihe  sud, 'is-.oitfier  la  Cool  or 
-a'Oaint;  but  in  eiiheroafie>he  is  a.fMntus.'  He 
'owde  us  (ell  bim  over  again  of  our  first  imeeting 
m  the  Hall  of  Scutptuse,  ^bis-sevese  illness>and 
hew  his  landtadyidnuK  him  from  the  door  on  ae- 
-«osnt  'of  his-ckiy-mauldtng.-aod  of  the  Sister  of 
Mercy  who  came  to  help  him.  He  wanted -to 
'lmDw-tbe-mo8t(minute.paiticulam,  and  when  we 
-tiad  nothing  more.to  .1eU,>onr  giood  fiichacdoank 
into  a  long  and  deep  reverie,  the  ineialt  of  >which 
<*»  Us  feaohttion  to  aet  off  by  !tbe  first  tnaun  this 
■monnng.  '  I'will'See  this 'extraordiooty  roan  -in 
ihit  «wn  pemon,'  he  deolared,  '-firom  <iM  I  hear, 
Jfoftuae  is  not  iveiy  fiiandlyito  him;  fp«iiap6,as 
our  frknd  Wild  lias  hiated,'hia  'Uacomfbrtable 
•«intunMtaacn  are^etcauao  of  fats  return  horae. 
iHow  imfpy<l  AmiU  the  'if  .duswane  the  ■  cmc.  jf 


Icoahi«atAle  so  Ugltly'gifled  a  yonu'tunla 
devote  htmaelf  to  the  art  'vMch  is  ao  cwa^  Ub 
vocation.'  There  was  'not  much  to  be  4211!  n 
opposition ;  and  you  must  know,  dear  ax,  tint 
when  our  coiwin  onoe  determines  upon  a  thing 
no  human  power  will  turn  him  from  it.  Sk 
heart  is  as  warm  and  soft  as  a  woomd's,  but  his 
bead  is  made  of  iron." 

"He  is  an  original!"  cried  Wild,  as  k 
laughed  aloud  -with  a  pleasnve  which  he  £d  Mt 
wish  to  betray  to  the  young  men. 

Mistaking  the  cause  of  this  lai^gbter,  Itobsft 
remarhad  cxcasingly : 

"You  would  be  very  indulgent  to  -Richart'i 
peculiarities  if  you  knew  the  histo^of  his  life.  It 
IS  truly  a  romance." 

*'  And  one  which  contains'  nothing  to  the  dis- 
honour of  its  liero,"  added  -Wilter.  "  If  yoo 
like  we  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  -it  by  sod 
by.  Robert  is  right ;  some  of  his  peculiaritiei 
will  then  surprise  you." 

"  I  should  be  much  grati6ed,"  said  the 
artist. 

After  the  three  friends  had  taken  their  places 
at  the  table,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
an  English  luncheon,  and  the  servants  had  left 
the  room,  at  Wild's  request  Walter  h^ganJiis 
story. 

"Our  cousin  Richard,"  said  Walter,  *^*S' 
eends  from  an  old  recusant  family,  whov  jAtd 
pFoperb',  during  the  reigaof  '  gooaQueoo^BM^  : 
fell  a  prey  for  the  'faith  df  >his  fiathers  by  a  Mb  I 
upon  the  scaffold.  Ftom  timt  lime  the  fecMOM 
of  the  family  never  recovered.  Richard  is  Ike 
second  son  tu  a  country  g«itlemao  of  msdentt 
fortune  in  one  of  the  nomwrn  owi3ties,aBdlus 

routfa  was  passed  under  such  ctrcttmstaasestW 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  envied  the  lot^tf 
the  shepherd  boys  who  tended  his  fatbcf^ 
flocks." 

"  His  father  was  a  hard  man, -and  veiyiO- 
tempered,"  said  Robe  t. 

Walter  nodded  assenttogly  to  his  brothcc'i  t^ 
mark,  and  continued : 

"The  mother  died  when  the  cMest  osdmi, 
about  ten,. and  the  'younger,  our  Richaid, sMj 
seven  years  old ;  and  from  that  time  tfae^rihctj 
£Bedhis'wfa(4eaff«otion  on  his  rider  aoB,«bite 
he  treated  the  poor  Uttle  one  with  hanhU* 
tice.  The  natural  .consequence  of  this  iprate* 
ence  was  thatithe  -eider  -bcotfacr  more  aoo  nioR 
looked-on  the  boy  as-an  eomicise  for  his  cedgd.' 
and  dealt  with  ham  accordingly,  if  the  fMr 
'little  fellow  -dared  to  complain  of  his  bnHliet'i 
-rough  treatment  there  <w4s.alvay«the  oldst«r 
of  the  lamb  which  troubled  the  water  wheaim 
wolf  would  drink.  J^en  the  senHtali  -rf  tk 
'house,  slavish  80uls,<8uppened-tbe  BaIiagftea; 
agatast'tfas-oppMSScd  lessee  oae,  so  4bat'»W| 
father's  house  there  was  no  one  from  wkamit 
.could  seek  help  or-oomfoBt.  Drily 'Us  turns 
>fHirse,<who  had'merriad'a.-larmer  •la  tlm4ili|% 
.loved'and  ^opheld  .faim,  ao  4hat  it .  eooa 
pass  that  the  little  hoy  spent  most  of  hij  ii— ^ 
the  larm,  and'his  ifoster  detsr,  iteraet  the  mj 
child  >of  :tlicse>gnod.peQpitt,  gnwttmun  lanoh  is- 
timacy  with  him,  that  she  was  like  a  re4l«** 
(Fhisrwent<on^r  some  years,  aid  tfataeAaUa- 
1  «elfLcalls.-the<happie9tH0{>his/lifiR.^ 
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"Bol,"  kAeA  Wild.  **  in  lhls  pastcwal  Bfe  did 
no  one  care  for  his  educatioa." 

"  There  was  for  a  time  a  tutor,"  said  Robert, 
takiogup  the  word,  "tut  Iw  troubled  himself 
little  enough  about  this  boy,  and  left  when  the 
eldest  SOB  went  to  Eton.  But  from  that  time  the 
Catholic  priest  of  the  village,  a  ptooff  and  learned 
n«,  and  a  great  friend  to  youth,  haA  Xlidk 
uadtr  his  care,  and  in  a  year  !So  developed  'the 
taUnt  and  industry  of  bis  pi^l,  th«t  'he  fle- 
oaEed  him  to  be  quite  fit  for  the  raiire£S%. 
Aidttxd  was  now  seveateen.  During  the  kut 
fen  Tears  has  feeling  £ot  the  pcetty  Hairiet  had 
Mt-temaioed  entiiely  uaaltersd,  the  chiLdtsh  love 
of  .the  boy  for  his  mter  uster  had,  uopeiceived 
MuBiseU,  becone  a  warm  aSestiso,  ^ich  first 
bcoke  into  a  flame  at  the  prospsct  of  a  a^aea- 
tun.  On  the  evening  before  his  departure  be 
dedassd  his  feelings,  and  firessed  her  to  make 
Din  a.  promise  to  remain  true  to  hire  till  be 
shooldbe  in  a  poution  to  o&r  her  his  band.  She 
{VBiiused,  though  he&itatiqgly,  and  with  taacs, 
w  that  he  desired,  and  he  paxted  &om  ber  coo- 
nnced  that  she  returned  his  love,  aiwl  building 
oaha  truth  as  on  a  rock. 

"During  bis  years  of  study,  at  the  eotpress 
•iah  of  his  father,  he  never  came  home ;  he 
i^Biinally  spent  his  vacations  with  one  -of  bis 
immnrity  .friMids  whose  pareots  Uved  in  Soot- 
Jaml.  Jit  wasalways  a  wslcomet guest,  ier  with 
ttc-tficeptioa  of  his  own  .lamUy,  he  was  loved 
andwiucd  by  all  who  koewium." 

"We  .have  fbsgotten  .to  saiy,"  interrupted 
Walter,  reauming  the  nacrative,  "that  -after 
the..daath  of  bis  mother  the  -whole  -of  her 
fottne  devolved  upon  .the  younger  «oo,  .while 
-the  «hole  of  his  father  s  .property  would 
-baloog  to  the  .elder.  Dutisg  Dick's'mioori^ 
tbis  Bsoaey  was  given  in  charge  to  a  legal 
friend,  and  all  the  expenses  af  bis  edu- 
cation were  4lefrayed  from  :it.  When  ire  went 
-to  Cambridge  he  was,  in  accordance  with  a  lact 
BqiWBt  of  bis  mother,  put  into  the  independent 
nnsiisuion  of  his  inheritance,  .li  was  not  mudi, 
wtsitwas  all.that  be  bad  or^oald  ever  «mect 

tohSM." 

"  It  daaa  not  ^rj^car-to  me'that>the  mostpppor- 
tiite  moment- was  ohosea  -for  ,giviqg.BO/youag;a 
aun  Boaseaaion  of  his  wii^  iartune,"  aaid 

'Hn  most  cases,"  replied  <R.obert,  "  you  -would 
ignite  nght;  but  Richard  was  inot  ted  hyithis 
(■msual  arcaogementinto  any  excesses.  Hehad 
a&cd  though  very  Bimple«b}ect  <in  view,tand-to 
-tUs^iis  whole  life  was  directed ;  after  he  had 
oonduded  his  studies  he  meant  .to  Jtuiy.a  small 
P»9fetty  or -a  farm,  and. thare -live  .a  couattyJife 
■vitb  his  beloved  Harriet." 

'  '-A.  rvcry-  humble ;  project. ' ' 

"Uut  it  oame  to  .nothiag.  Wheniatithe  *ud 
^his  three  years  of  -stu4y  .lie  jotuiaed  home 
'Ccomtd  with  acadenical.hoiuHfrS)  and  iateodiqg 
•to  .  talk  to  his  helomd  .  about  tUveir  fiituse  ^pins- 
,pects,'he  found  that  she  .had  married^  jtou^g 
-omer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  .alEeady 
the  mother  of  a  fine  boy." 

"^^r  fallow  I  "  exclaimod  Wild,  .moved  with 

"Jt  would  4ie ..absurd  .to.niaiiitain.that-Mnow 


for  a  love,  «o  ahamefully  jJeceived  and  bctraxed^. 
could  break  a  man's  heart,",  returned  Waltar; 
"  but  it  seemed  to  .all  <wbo  knew  him  that  irata 
this  time  Richard's  whole  being  was  altered*  - 
People  often  made  remarks  about  this  to  our 
parents,  and  although  we  three  brothers  wi^re 
still  children,  we  took  his  part  with  all  our 
hearts,  felt  deeply  for  him  in  his  sorrow,  and' 
for  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  him. 
My  mother  pitied  his  sad  fate  very  truly,  'but  my 
father  said  it  was  betterso  than  that  he  ahovAd 
bare  formed  an  unsuitable  marriage,  and  that 
now  being  freed  from  this  incumbrawee,  Iw 
would  apjpear  as  a  man  of  no  cimimon  -atamp, 
and  by  his  talents  and  acqeiremaots -eecoic 'for 
liimsdf  a  brilHant  eareer.  Tbis  was  ^  'ooty 
Qpinton  -we  ever  heard  fron  any  of  hi«  friends ;  no 
one  at  all  expected  what  reiElllr'happene^.** 

"  What  did  he  do  then?''  exclaimed  Wild,' 
who  was  listening"  with  fixed  attention. 

"'He  pnrcbased  a  lieutenant's  commissioa in  a 
regiment  just  ordered  to  India,  -without  hawing 
said  a  word  about  ltto  anyone,  oresfeedtlie  ad- 
vice of  a 'Single  person/' 

"  Bat  bisfttfherr" 

"Hefirsttold  bis  father  of 'the  'rtep  afier'lM 
hadtiiken  it,  jast' before  he  embaffced." 

"And  how  did  the  old  gentleman  Mke  tlie 
■news." 

"  With-as-mneh  iaffifEerenee  as'he  fadd^hms 
-ihown  to  'his  ynnnger  -son^s  'weal  or  woe.  'He 
had  -of  iate.  become  a  -grelt- drinker,  and  the 
habit  increased  upon'him.  After  Rrchaid's  de- 
parture he  Irved  only 'five  yeaw.  Thejr  never 
met  again  :  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  QB.m&di\lSm 

off:" 

"'Bat^hat'df'RiL'hard?" 

"Richard  disting'iished  'himself  ' in  all  the 
"giorious  victories  gained  by  hw  majesty's  arms. 
Brave  even  to  rashness,  fcmd  and  gentle  to  the 
cmnjuered,  npright  in  the  service,  considerate  to 
his  subordinates,  faflhfttl  both  in  word  and  ■  deed 
to  bis  friends,  be  was  Wj^ly  valued  by  his 
i:6toinil,  loved  by  his  fallow  officers,  and  idolised 
by  his  traqp.  He  ^as  'tmce  tengerout^ 
wounded,  but  'his  -strong  'heitlth  caoied  him 
"flrrongh.   'He'XDse  tepidly  " 

'"  HinrlDqg'was  he  m  India  ?  " 

'•Ten  yeaw.  Hisregiment  was  then  ofdereG 
homeon -account  ttf  the  climate,  hat  as'heat'and 
cold  were  egually  matters  of  indifference  to  hin, 
'he  excbanged  into  another 'regiment  in  'which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  colonitey,  ami  the 
■honour  of  kniehthood  conferred  njjon  him.  We 
should  probaMy  have  never  seen  him  again,- bat 
'for  'the  dKith  of  a  cousin  of  his,  a  childless 
widower,  who  during  his  last  illness  bethought 
'himself  of  making  our  poor  R.iehard  the 'heir  of 
all  his  property  m  proper  legal  form.  'The'J*- 
sentee  -was  thus  obliged  to  Tetam.  'It  »  very 
large  propertf,  a  fise'estate,  a  cMtle^  farms '«na 
a  large  population.  On  his  return  'he  allowed  a 
'year  to  elapse,  d'nrtqg  which  he' examisod  into 
his  ^iff!riTs,-ettdesTOored  to  improve 'thoeondltion 
of 'hia^dependants,  -and  revisited'his  rekttives  aad 
neighbours ;  be  also  organized  a  large  hunting 
party  'Which  took  place  in  the  «utumn,  and 
which  was  held  in  'Thonthill  Castle -wMi  all  ihe 
rights  of 'Atd.Eqglishfu)i§pitalij^.  Everyone  was 
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Chaimed  with  him ;  bat  he  very  sood  detennined 
to  nsit  the  continent  which  as  yet  was  a  Urra 
incognita.  We  met  him  by  diance  in  Naples, 
and  have  spent  a  month  of  the  greatest  enjojrment 
in  his  society." 

".Yes,"  affirmed  Robert ;  "  in  spite  of  his  nn- 
ffularities.  he  is  the  best,  most  lovablp,  and 
best-hamoured  man  it  is  possible  to  find." 

"That  is  just  the  impression  he  has  made 
upon  me,"  said  the  artist,  "  but  except  his  sud- 
den departure  just  now,  I  have  remarked  aothiog 
singfulu  in  him." 

"  There  it  is,"  cried  Walter,  quickly.  "  That 
is  an  example  of  it.  I 'will  say  nothing  of  his 
wonderful  love  for  art,  of  his  reverence  for  great 
artists,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  this  has 
led  him  to  acts  quite  as  surprising  as  this  journey  ; 
but  it  has  developed  in  him  with  great  force, 
one  of  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  the 
Knight  of  la  Mancha ;  not  that  he  takes  up  the 
rusty  weapons  of  the  old  knights-errants  in  order 
to  do  battle  with  windmills,  but  he  loves  to  make 
use  of  the  modem  weapons  of  money  and  in< 
fiuence,  and  above  all  he  delifchts  in  after  a 
manner  acting  the  part  <A  fate,  little  troubling 
himself  whether  he  receives  in  return  gratitude 
or  ingratitude,  whether  his  bounty  is  bestowed 
upon  the  worthy  or  not.  '  Many  a  one  has  been 
ruined,'  be  would  maintain,  '  because  after  the 
first  step  no  helptug  hand  has  been  stretched 
forth,  and  I  would  rather  bear  the  responsibility 
of  being  taken  in  by  a  swindler,  than  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  really  unhappy  man  when  it  is  in 
my  power.'" 

"Oh,  that  other  rich  people  thought  so!" 
said  Wild,  a  good  deal  touched;  "it  would  he 
better  for  all  the  world." 

"  His  comprehensive  and  practical  love  for  his 
kfaid,"  continued  Walter,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  so 
much  the  more  remarkable  because  he  experi- 
enced so  little  afifection  in  his  own  youth,  and  was 
so  deceived  in  his  dearest  hopes.  Most  men,  after 
such  an  experience,  would  have  become  sus- 
picious, narrow-hearted  egotists,  while  with  him, 
the  long  suppressed  fullness  of  his  love,  like 
a  stream  confined  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  now 
flows  in  a  broad  stream  over  all  mankind.  And 
for  all  this  he  never  fails  in  a  hospitality  which 
has  large  claims  upon  his  time  and  his  purse  as 

"He  was  any  ordinary  person,"  interrupted 
Robert,  quickly. 

"  He  IS  an  admirable  man  ■ "  exclaimed 
Wild. 

"  It  will  be  a  fiity  if  he  makes  his  journey  to 
England  for  nothing,"  said  Robert. 

"  What  do  mean  by  for  nothing,"  asked  his 
brother. 

"  Only  if  he  should  find  no  opportunity  for 
spending  his  money  on  the  gentleman  he  seeks." 
Wild  rose. 

"  Drink  with  me,  my  worthy  friends,  to  the 
hope  that  this  journey  of  Sir  Richard's  may  be  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  him  to  whom  it  leads 
him." 

The  young  men  replied  with  enthusiasm,  and 
they  then  parted  for  the  night. 

iXo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


[COHTIKUED.] 


GORED  BY  MOSQUITOES. 

soon  as  the  spring  began  to  appear. 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  set 
out  to  join  their  company  who  had 
preceded  them  to  Fort  Chepeywao. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  the 
return  of  this  season  is.  in  such  a  dreary  dull- 
ing climate,  hailed  with  universal  joy.  The 
symptoms  of  its  approach  are  uneqaivocal. 
About  the  middle  of  April  flights  of  nese, 
ducks,  and  swans  from  the  southward,  iadicate 
the  breaking  up  of  the  frost ;  gentle  showers  \tt- 

S'n  to  &n ;  the  whole  foce  of  the  coonlty  is 
iluged  by  the  melted  snow.  In  a  liew  days  the 
upper  grounds  are  dry,  and  teem  with  the  fng • 
rant  offspring  of  the  new  year.  "There  cas 
scarcely  be  a  higher  gratification."  sa^  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  "than  that  which  is  enjoyed  tn 
this  country,  in  witnessing  the  rapid  cbaii|e 
that  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  m 
the  spring ;  scarcely  does  the  snow  dissapipear 
from  the  ground,  before  the  trees  are  clothed 
with  thick  foliage,  the  shrubs  open  their  leaves, 
and  put  forth  their  variegated  flowers,  and  the 
whole  prospect  becomes  animating."  But  itabo 
brings  its  mconveniences,  the  first,  and  mostu> 
noyiog  of  which,  are  the  crowda  of  hnge  fbll- 
^wn  mosquitoes,  which,  bursting  forth  at  once, 
mcessantly  torment  the  traveller  to  a  degree  nil- 
known  even  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 
In  Mr.  Hood's  account  of  the  journey  from 
Cumberland  House  to  Fort  Chepeywao,  the 
misery  inflicted  by  these  creatures  is  thus  feel- 
ingly described  : 

"  We  had  sometimes  before  procured  a  little 
rest,  by  closing  the  tent,  and  burning  wood,  or 
flashing  gunpowder  within,  the  smoke  dtiriag 
the  mosquitoes  into  the  crannies  of  the  groond. 
But  this  remedy  was  now  ineffectual,  though  «e 
employed  it  so  perseveringly  as  to  hazard  snfis- 
cation  ;  they  swarmed  under  our  blankets,  gw- 
ing  us  with  their  envenomed  trunks,  and  steep- 
ing our  clothes  in  blood.  We  rose  at  da^n 
in  a  fever,  and  our  misery  was  unmitigated 
during  our  whole  stay." 

He  adds,  "  The  food  of  the  mosquito  is  Uood, 
which  it  can  extract  by  penetrating  the  hide  ot  a 
buffalo ;  and  if  not  disturbed,  it  gorges  itsdf 
as  to  swell  its  body  into  a  transparent  globe 
The  wound  does  not  swell  like  that  of  the  Afri- 
can mosquito,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  paiofol; 
and  when  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and  cM- 
tioued  for  so  many  successive  days,  it  becooies 
an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that  cold,  fomise, 
and  every  other  concomitant  of  an  inbosfHtaUe 
climate,  must  yield  the  pre-eminence  to  it.  It 
chases  the  bu&lo  to  the  plains,  irritating  bin  lo 
madness;  and  the  rein>deer  to  the  sea-dme, 
from  which  they  do  not  return  till  the  scouge 
has  ceased." 

With  such  a  dreadful  annoyance,  agaiosl 
which  there  is  no  defence,  added  to  the  torment- 
ing attacks  of  the  horse-fly,  or  boll-dog.  lAicfc. 
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ts  Mr.  Hood  aa.js,  carries  o£E  a  portion  of  flesh 
at  eveiy  dart  which  it  makes,  together  with  the 
small  rat  not  less  formidable  sand-fly,  known  in 
Canada  by  the  name  of  brulot,  we  are  not  sure 
that  travelling  by  winter,  and  sleeping  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  with  the  thermometer  at  40° 
bdow  zero,  is  not  not  preferable,  in  this  most 
miserable  of  all  countries. 

Tbeie  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
moiqintoes,  ^tch  appear  full  grown  in  the  earli- 
est part  of  the  spring,  are  not  the  produce  of 
that  season,  but  hav«  remained  in  a  frozen  state 
thrng  the  winter ;  which  is  the  case,  not  with 
tbem  only,  but  with  others  of  the  insect  tribe. 
Glis  mentions  a  black  frozen  mass  of  a  turf-tike 
substance,  which,  when  thawed,   produced  a 
swarm  of  mosquitoes ;  and  Ileame  says,  that 
spiders,  firozen  so  hard  as  to  bound  from  the  floor 
lilp  2  grey  pea,  were  revived  by  being  brought 
to  the  fire.    These  accounts,  were  for  sometime 
disbelieved,  at  least  strong  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  the  correctness  of  the  facts  ;  but  it  was 
found  by  experiment  that  leeches,  snails,  grubs, 
and  frogs,  could  be  frozen  to  a  certain  degree,  by 
artificial  cold,  and  revived.   Similar  ezperiments, 
we  understand,  ha\e  been  repeated,  in  the 
couse  of  the  severe  weather  of       late  winter, 
wUch  it  was  ascertained  that  frogs  would  re- 
vive even  if  the  heart  was  frozen ;  but  if  the  brain 
was  congealed,  life  became  extinct,  and  so  &r 
from  the  animal  being  recovered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  warmth,  it  was  not  capable  of  being 
afiected  by  the  galvanic  actios.    It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that  the  animal  had  been 
awakened  out  of  a  torpid  state,  to  undergo  the 
experiment ;  and  that  it  was  not  frozen  m  the 
^Qter-quarters  chosen  by  itself  when  in  its 
vigour.    Heame  observes,  that  these  animals 
burrow  under  the  moss  at  a  considerable  dis- 
'  taoce  from  the  water,  where  they  remain  in  a 
frozen  state  till  the  spring.  "  I  have  frequently," 
said  he,  "seen  them  dug  up  with  the  moss, 
frozen  as  hard  as  ice ;  in  which  case  the  legs  are 
as  easily  broken  off  as  a  pipe-stem ; "  and  after 
stating  that  by  warmth  they  will  gain  their  usual 
activity,  he  adds  :  "but  if  they  be  permitted  to 
^ze  again,  they  are  past  all  recovery."  We 
have  DO  doubt,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Hood  being 
<^rrect,  when  he  says,  "  the  noise  made  by  the 
^gs>  which  this  inundation  (the  melting  of  the 
•now)  produced,  is  almost  incredible.   There  is 
^trcmg  reason  to  believe  that  they  outlive  the 
jeycnty  of  the  winter.    They  have  often  been 
nWnd  frozen  and  revived  by  warmth ;  nor  is  it 
pssrible  that  the  multitude  which  incessantly 
our  ears  with  its  discordant  notes,  could 
uve  been  matured  in  two  or  three  da^/' 
Uia  Pranklio  also  inddeiUally  states  a  curious 
^  with  regard  to  fish,  without  being  aware 
™at  the  question  of  resuscitation  had  been  agi- 
sted among  physiologists. 
"  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the 
froze  as  th^  were  taken  out  of  the  nets,  and 
*Q  a  short  time  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice  ;  and 
^  a  blow  or  two  of  the  hatchet  were  easily  split 
^'pco,  when  the  intestines  might  be  removed  in 
*M  lump.   If  in  this  completely  frozen  state 
the^  were  thawed  before  the  fire,  they  recovered 
animation.  This  was  particularly  the  case 


of  the  carp,  and  we  had  occasion  to  observe  it 
repeatedly,  as  Dr.  RiAiardson  occupied  himself 
in  examining  the  structure  of  the  different 
species  of  fish,  and  was  always,  in  the  winter, 
under  the  necessity  of  thawing  them  before  he 
could  cut  them.  We  have  seen  a  carp  re- 
cover so  £ar  as  to  leap  about  with  much 
vigour,  after  it  had  been  frozen  for  thii^-idx 
hours." 

The  whole  party,  with  their  Indian  hunters, 
having  assembled  at  Chepeywan,  set  out  on  the 
i8th  w  July  for  the  northward,  in  the  hope  that, 
before  the  season  should  expire,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  fix  their  winter  quarters  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Copper-mine  River,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  earliest  period  of  the  following 
spring  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  to 
the  eastward.    But  so  great  and  so  numerous 
were   the    difiBculties    experienced   from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  uom  the  impediments 
in  the  navigation  of  the  numerous  nvers  and 
lakes,  on  account  of  the  rapids  of  the  one  and 
the  shallow  of  the  other,  together  with  the  fre- 
c[uent  portages,  that  their  progress  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  tedious ;  and  they  did  not  arrive 
at  the  spot  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  hut 
themselves  for  the  winter,  and  which  was  distant 
from  Chepeywan  about  550  miles,  before  the  zoth 
August.   With  regard  to  the  interruptions  from 
the  portages,  they  became  more  fr^uent,  and 
the   drag^ng   of  the   boats  more  fotiguing, 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  thus   the  sufferings  of  the  people 
from  want  of  sufiBcient  sustenance  were  greatly 
aggravated.     It    not   unfrequently  happened 
that   in   one   day   they   had   to    load  and 
unload  the  canoes  and  transport  them'  and 
the  baggage  over  five  or  six  of  these  portages. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  men  who, 
like  the  Canadian  voyagers,  live,  when  at  the 
Company's  forts,  entirely  on  animal  food,  the 
daily  allowance  of  which  »  eight  founds  to  each 
man,  should  be  disheartened,  and  exhibit  discon- 
tent and  insubordination,  when  they  found  them- 
selves reduced  to  one  scan^  meal  a  day  of  a 
few  ounces  of  fish  or  deer's  flesh  ;  and,  on  some 
day  unable  to  procure  any  food  at  all.  Their 
disobedience,  however,  was  only  transitory,  and 
seems  to  have  ceased  with  the  occasion  of  it ; 
and  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  their  g^eneral 
conduct  throughout  this  perilous  and  fatiguing 
expedition  was  praiseworthy.   A  fresh  supply  of 
food  had  invariably  the  effect  of  an  immediate 
return  of  their  usual  good-humour. 

Captain  Franklin,  as  we  before  observed,  had 
been  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine River  during  the  present  season;  but  the 
small  pools  being  frozen  over  so  eariy  as  the 
35th  of  August,  t^en  the  geese  were  observed  to 
be  passing  on  the  southward,  and  other  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  winter 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  design.  Indeed  the 
chief  of  the  hunters  declared  that  the  attempt 
would  be  rash  and  dangerous,  and  that,  as  he 
considered  the  lives  of  all  who  went  on  such 
a  journey  would  be  forfeited,  he  neither  would  go 
himself,  nor  permit  his  people  to  accompany 
them.  They  were,  therefwe,  compelled  to  con- 
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Cent  Iftemselves  for  tUis  tfason  with  making-  an 
excnraoa  to  the  head  of  the  CopperfBune  River, 
in  Point  I^ke,  about  sixty  mnes  to  the  nordi- 
ymvA,  merdy,  to  satS&fy  themsel^  of'tts  size  and 
posiUon. 

In  the  meantime,  ttie  Canadians  were  bosily 
eng^ed  tn  constructrng  a  house  for  their  wrnter 
residence,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort 
Enterprize.  It.  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
tuk.  the  banic  of  a  river,  and  near  a  lake,  surr 
rbunded  with  numerous  trees  of  considerable 
size,  some  of  the  pines  .behiK  from  thirty,  to  ftirty 
f^et  high,  and  two  feet  in  dtameter  at  the  base. 
The  banks  of  the  river  (to  which  tiiey  gave  the 
name:  of  Winter  River)  were  also  well  clothed 
with  trees  of  this  description,  and  enlivened  with 
a.  profusion  of  luxuriant  mosses,  lichens  and 
shrubby  plants. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  laying^  in  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter,  consisting 
principally  of  rein-deers'  flesh  fi«zen,  or  dried 
partially  by  the  fire  and  sun,  then  bruised  with 
stones  and  kneaded  up  with  fat  or  suet  into  a 
paste,  well  known  in  North  America  by  the 
name  of  ^emmican.  The  rein-deer  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  fortunately  abundant,  being 
met  with  in  herds  ,  from  ten  to  a  hundred  ;  ana 
Captain  Franklin  s^s  that,  in  walking  out  one 
Saj,  he  estimated  the  numbers  seen  faim  at 
not  fewer  than  two  thousand.  Before  these 
tEoimals  began  to  migrate  to  the  southward  in 
search  of  a  milder  climate  and  better  sbeltwred 
pastures,  the  hunters  were  enabled  to  procure 
about  one  hundred  and  t\gh.iy,  which  were  con- 
verted into  dried  meat :  to  this  they  added  about 
a  thousand  white  fish,  from  two  to  three  pounds 
each,. and  occasionally  others  of  the  salmon  tribe, 
trout,  pike  and  red  carp.  But  this  stodi  of 
provision  was  barely  sufficient  fbr  tlie  winter's 
consumption  of  the  party,  including  the  mul- 
titude of  Indians  and  ttieir  fomilies  who  crowded 
to  the  rendezvous  as  soon  as  the  winter  had 
aetin. 

Kor  was  this  the  worst.  TTie  tdiole  of'^their 
anmunitioa  was  .expended,  and  their  packages 
of  blankets,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  indis- 
pensable necessity  had  not  come  up  fhmi  the 
southward.  Mr.  Back,  thereftjre,  volunteered  to 
tetum  to  Fort  Providence  and,  if  necessaty,  to 
Chepeywao,  to  obtaiif  such  supplies  as  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  Oiem  to  proceed. 
He  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  a 
Clterk  of  the  North-west  Comany,  two  Canadians, 
two  Indians  and  their  wives,  on  the  i8th.  of 
Ottober.  This  journey  on  foot,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  as  fir  as  Chepeywan  and  back  to  Fort 
Ebterprize,  at  which  place  Mr.  Back  arrived' on 
the  lytb  of  'March,  is  among  the  many  instances 
of  ntraordinaty  exertion  and  determined  per- 
severance which  this  expedition  afforded'.  He 
thus  concludes  his  interesting  report :  "  I  had  the 
pltasure  of  meeting  my  ftienos  all  in  good'faealth, 
after  an  absetice  of  nearly  five  montlia,  during 
lAich  time  I  had  travelled  one  tliousand  one 
hundred  and  four  miles  in  snoW'Shoes,  and  had 
no  other  covering  at  night,  in  the  woods,  tliana 
blanket  and  deer-skin,  with  the  thermometer  fre- 
qfientty  at  40*,  and  once  at  57* ;  and  sometimes 
passing  two  or  three  days  wfthoot  tasting  food." 


Lamp. 


"WV  may  add  that;  without  this  eilmniisT 
exertion . of- Mr<  Badt,  the  expeditienwi^tMl 
have  been '  able-  to^  leave  Port  Enterprice. 

The  party  who  remained  at  this  spot  weRiKt 
much  better  ciccunBStanced  than  Mr.  Back  tod 
been,  atJeast  with  reg^  to  the  sercritj-sl'te 
cold. 

"The  weather  during  this  month  (Decuabti), 
was  the  coldest  we  experienced  duriiQ  ou  ; 
residence  in  America.    During  these  intOK  ' 
colds,  however,  the  atmosphere  was  geiien% 
calm,  and  the  wood-cutters  and  others  wentaluB  | 
their  ordinary  occupations  without  using  aay«ir 
traordiuary  precautions,  yet  without  feeling  aiqr 
bad  efEectfi.   They  had  their  rein-deer  shiitf  00.  j 
leathern  mittens  lined  with  blankets,  and  bund 
caps ;  but  none  of  them  used  any  defence  Coi  tlie 
face,  nor  did  ttiey  need  to  do  so.   Indeed  st  ! 
liave  already  mentioned  that  the  heat  is  ^  I 
stracted  roost  rapidly  from  the  body  dmiag  ! 
strong  breezes,  and  most  of  those  who  ban 
perished  from  cold,  in  this  country,  Jiave  fallen  1 
sacrifice  to  their  being  overtaken  on  a  lake  v 
ottieT  un^ieltered  place,  by  a  storm  of 
The  intense  colds  were,  Iiowever,  detrimeotaltD  : 
us  in  another  way.   The  trees  froze  to  theii  very  | 
centres,  and  became  as  hard  as  stones,  andnxm  ; 
difilcult  to  cut.    Some'  of  the  axes  were  tuoka  I 
daily,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  we  badad^  | 
one  left  that:  was  fit  for  felling  trees.   By  is'  , 
trusting  it  only  to  one  of  the  party  who  had  dmo 
bfed  a.  carpenter,  and  who  could  use  it  vitb  | 
dextierity,  it  was  fortunately  preserved  until  tlie  1 
arrival  -  of  our  men  with  others  from  Fort  Pnm-  | 
dsnoe. 

"A  therokoraeter  hung  in  our  bedroom  at  the  j 
distanoe  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  fire,  but  eipoMd  | 
to  its  direct  radiation,  stood,  «ren  in  the  dif* 
time,  oecanonaJly  at  15°  below  xero,  and  m  , 
observed  mere  than  once,  previous  to  the  kindUic  ! 
of  the  fire  in  the  rooming,  to  be  as  low  as  4<r 
below-  aeroi   On  two   of  these    occasien  the 
ohnoDometerSf  Wltich,  during  the  night,  lay  nods 
Mr.  Hood's  and  Doctor  Richardson's  piilflN,  , 
stoppcd  while  they  were  dressing  tfaemsenes." 

Mr.  Back  brought  with  him  two  £sqaiaMai 
ioteiproters  whom  be  found  at  Fort  I^iideM^ 
wfcere  they  had  arrived  from  the  nc9|;fal»oBikoid 
of  Chesterfield  Inlet;  their  names  weie  ^ 
iantetBMck  and  HesMtaroeh-^Beliy  and  Emt^ 
bnt  tiiey  were  CMunon^  called  Auenstus  sa^ 
tuniu3~the  former  oould  speak  a  little  EqgliA* 
Immediately  oa  their  arrival  at  Fort  EoterpriK, 
the^  set  about  building  a  snow  bouse  for  Aw 
residence,  whicb  they  matntataed  to  be  omk 
warm  and  ceuifartaMe  tinni  the  woodcs  one 
rsad^  erected*  Captaini  BtanUm's  dusuipti— 
of  this  sitwalar  fabnc  recalls  to  onr  teooBsctas 
the  man^  Teamed  and  labomed  discouioas- a>i 
speculations  on  the  origm  and  inveotioa  cf  A* 
arch,  and  inclines  us  to  ask,  Wbsce  did  th« 
poor  peeple,  the  outcasts  of  society,  sepaisWn 
nwn  the'civilized  world,  and  confined  to  rc^w 
of  eternal  ice  and  snow- ;  where  did  ^ese  m»s- 
able  beings  learn  the  prioaiples  and  ixMisliactiw. 
not  8in)|dy  of  the  aroh,  but  of  the  pecfcntdoM 
the  mostdlfficalt  of  ascHev? 

(7b  he  dfntimmi.) 
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GUiLTy  OB..  NOT  eUILTV  i 


nSH[CQARO  MAYNE  was  a  wealthy 
BlfiXJI  yeoman  of  the  old  school,  sturdy, 
KBjm  boisterous,  bold  aad  kind,,  always 
mBUt  grnenms,  and  geoeraUv  sood- 
iHHV  oMured,  but  cross-grained  and  ob- 
stinate by  fits,  and  sometimes  purse-proud — after 
the  &shien  of  men  who  have  made  money  by 
tbnr  «ini  industry  and  shrewdness.  He  bad 
muifed  late  in  life,  and  above  him  in  station, 
Vtd  he  had  now  been  for  two  or  three  years  a 
widower  with  only  one  daughter,  a  girl  of  nine- 
tees,  of  whom  he  was  almost  as  fond  as  of  his 
greykonad  Mayfly,  and  for  pretty  much  the 
same  reason — that  both  were  beautiful  and 
geoUe,  aod  his  own,  and  both  admired  and 
coveted  by  others — that  Klayfly  had  won  three 
can,  and  fbzt  Lucy  had  refused  four  offers. 

A  sweet  and  graceful  creature  was  Lucy  Majroe. 
Her  mother,  a  refined  and  cultivated  woman,  had 
comnumcated,  perhaps  unconsdously,  much  of 
her  own  taste  to  her  daughter.  It  is  true  that 
noGt  young  ladies,  even  of  her  own  station, 
would  have  looked  with  great  contempt  on  Lucy's 
acquirements,  who  neiUier  played  nor  (^w,  and 
W3  wHolly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  unaccom- 
pS^Ked;  but  then  she  read  the  poets  and  prose 
writers  with  a  perception  and  relish  of  their 
beauty  veiy  uncommon  in  a  damsel  under  twenty; 
and  when  her  Either  boasted  of  his  Lucy  as  the 
cTeverest  as  well  as  the  prettiest  lass  within  ten 
miles,  he  was  not  so  very  far  w  rong  as  many  of 
hfa  hearers  were  apt  to  think  him. 

After  all,  the  person  to  whom  Lucy's  educatlcm 
owed  tnost  was  a  relation-of  her  mother's^  a  poor 
telatloa,  who,  being  leR  a  widow  with  two 
^Iditn  almost  destitute,  was  pomitted  by 
Iwhard'  Mayne  to  occupy  one  end  of  a  small 
f^rm-house,  about  a  mile  &om  the  c^d,  substantial 
ninorial  residence  which  he  himself  inhabited, 
whilst  He  armed'  the  land  belonging  to  both. 
I^othbg  conld  exceed  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
^d  her  family ;  and  Mrs.  Oweu,  a  delicate  and 
braken-splrited  woman,  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  was  now  left  with  a  sickly  daughter 
ud  a  promising  son  dependent  on  the  precarious 
charity  of  relatives  and  friends,  found  in  the 
TO-hand^  and  open-hearted  farmer  and  his 
charming  little  girl  her  only  comfort.  He  even 
nstoted  fo  Her  the  blessing  of  her  son's  society, 
*ho  had  hitherto  earned  bis  living  as  derk  to 
40  attorney  in  the  neighbouring  town,  but  whom 
h»T  wealthy  kinsman  now  brought  home  to  her, 
ud  established  as  the  present  assistant  and 
fiitti  e  sQccessor  of  the  master  of  a  well-endowed 
|r^mmar-school  in  the  parish,  Farmer  Mayne 
Being  one  of  the  trustees,  and  all-powerful  with 
the  otherfunctionaries  joined  in  the  trust,  and  the 
then  schoolmaster  in  so  wretched  a  state  of 
health  as  almost  to  ens^ire  a  speedy  vacancy. 

lo  most  instances  such<  an  exertion  of  an 
Assomed  rather  than  a  legitimate  authority  would 
have  occasioned  no  sm  all  prejudice  against  the 
protected ;  but  George  C5wen  was  not  to  be 
■Bade  unpopular  even  hy  the  unpopularity  of  his 
patron.  Gentle,  amiabw,  true  and  kind^-kmd.  in 


both' Werd  and  deed^it^wils  fonndt  absolntelyAm- 
possible  tO'  disUhe.  hian  He  waa  olamti;.  taot^ 
vety  oleVM'—wtth  ,«  reauitknUe  apttttsde-  fir 
tesiduittgi  aa  both  parantb  and:  b«ya«oonifoondd» 
their  rautwal'Satiafaotion,  fen-  ths- pn^freswof  cne 
faalf>y ear  of  Ms  ioatiNetim  eqnaSea  that  nateiio 
twelvcmonth-underCheold  rvtaiMttj  Hemustabi^ 
one  A«dd  thinks  have  bsen-Mnd  otteaohiii^iMr 
afteraibafdday'b  fagging  at  La«iniaiid  Eopdik 
and  writing,  accounts,  and  aU  the  drudges^  oft  a 
b^^s  school,  he-would  make  a  circuit  of  airailc 
and  a  half  home  ini  order  to  give  Lucy  Uaynaia 
lesson  in  Erenoh  or  Italisi.  Eor  a  caitni^ 
Geo^  Owen  must  have  had  a  strong  natnnd 
turn  for  the  pedagogue  or  he  never  wonld  bave 
gone  so  far  out  a  his  way  just  to-read  Pension 
with  Luoy  Mayne; 

So  for  two  iMipm- yeare  matters  continued.  Alt 
the  onpiitatlon-  on  that  time,  just  as- the  sahooi- 
master,  who  declared  that  nothing  but  Georgs's 
attention  had  ke^  him  alive  so  long,  was 
evidently  on  his  deaA-bcd  Farmer  Mayne  sud^ 
denly  turned  Mrs.  Owan,  her-  bov,  and  Imr 
sick  daughter  out  of  the  home*  ^ch  by  Mk 
permission  they  had  hitbertD<  ooou^^;  and 
declared  publioly  that  whilst  he  had  aa  metb 
of  l«ndin  the  parish,  Geoigo  Owen  afaouldinsMr 
be  elected  mastar  of  mi  gianmar-sdloolM*. 
a  threat  whichi  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being- 
able  to  carry  into  effect.  The  ysang  mait^  howi- 
ever,  stood  bis  ground,  aadi  sending  offl  hia 
mother  and  his  sister  to  an  uncle'  iniWales,  vdio 
had  lately  wntten^  kindly  to  titenn.  hired  a.  eoom 
at  a  cottage  in  the  village,  detemdaed  to  tqi  tke 
event  aU'  eleotfon,  which  the  languii^ing  sMfe 
of  the  ioctuabeat  rendered  inevitadalei. 

The  cause  of  Fanaer  Maqn^s-  imntbEate  dia- 
like  to  one  nham  he  had  so*  wannly>  protfrted; 
and  vAeae  oondnut,  mannera  and  temper  had 
proouted  him  friends  whsraver.  he  waa  knowav 
nobody  could  asrign  m&.  any.  eevbnnbr.  Per»- 
haps  he  had  unwittingly  trndden  on  Mla^'B^toe^ 
or  on  a  pFcjndica  oi  her  master*^  bat  hts  general 
carefulness  not  toi  hurt  aeythiag  or  offend  aiif> 
body,  rendered  either  of  these  oonjectores  taqkn* 
sible.  Perhaps  ha  had.  becir  nmnd  only  ten 
amiable  by  the  facsaer's- other  pe^^-dnse  lessoas 
is.  languages  are  dangerous  tbingSi  And  when 
Lucy  was  saeO'  at  church  witii  a  pale  face'  and 
red  eyes,  andi  when  his  landlerdiSquira  Hawfltia^ 
blood  hunter  was-  seen  cwy  day;  at  Fenaer 
bfe^oe's  door,  it  beeane  aurseatly  repaatadaDd 
cDi^eatially  b^eftd-  that  the  osuse  of  the 
quarrel  was  a  love*  affsk  between  the  yonnse 
people,  which  the  farmer  determined  to  breidocA 
in  order  to  bestow  bis  daugbttv  aa^  die  ysaag 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Af^irs  had  beta  in  thts  postere  for  ddMUlt  a 
fortnight,  and  the  old  schoolmaster  warn  jasb 
dead,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  tte  tsck-yaid  o£ 
Farley  Court,  and  George  Owen  wasapprriieadedi 
and  committedaa  theinoeodiarjrl  The  aatoniah^ 
ment  of  the  neighbourhood  was  extensive;  Urn? 
rector  and  half  the  fanners  of  the- place  offend  to 
become  bail ;  but  the  offence-  was  aet  bniablef 
and  the  <mly  consolation,  left  for  tfa»fineads'n£th«< 
uaha^ young  taaa  was  the  kaewM^s  tiatlthai 
trial  woidd  spesdily  come  aa,  and.  tbmt  jaBtamdi 
cmviataoa  ^ttt  anaeqetttal  wasavtaiBi.. 
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As'  time  wore  on,  howe\'er,  their  confidence 
diminished.  The  evidence  against  him  was  ter- 
ribly strong.  He  had  been  observed  lurking 
about  the  nck-^ard  with  a  tanthom,  in  which  a 
light  was  humiog,  by  a  lad  in  the  employ  of 
dinner  Mayne,  who  bad  gone  thither  for  bay  to 
iodiler  his  cattle  about  an  hour  before  the  fire 
broke  out.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  bay-stack  was 
on  fire,  and  at  ten  Robert  Doyle  had  mentioned 
to  James  WfaitOt  another  bw  in  farmer  Mayne's 
-service,  that  he  bad  seen  Mr.  George  Owen  be- 
hind  the  great  rick.  Farmer  Mayne  himself  had 
met  him  at  half  fSLSt  ten  (as  he  was  returning 

from  B  market]  in  the  lane  leading  from  the 

rick-yard  towards  the  village,  and  had  observed 
liim  throw  something  he  held  in  his  hand  into 
the  ditch.  Hepton  Harris,  a  constable  employed 
to  seek  for  evidence,  had  found  the  next  morn- 
ing a  lanthom,  answering  to  that  described  by 
Robert  Doyle,  in  the  part  of  the  ditch  indicated 
by  Fanner  Mayne,  which  Thomas  Brown,  the 
village  shopkeeper,  in  whose  house  Owen  slept, 
identified  as  having  lent  to  the  lodger  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening.  A  silver  pencil,  given 
to  Owen  by  the  mother  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
Clearing  his  full  name  on  the  seal  at  the  end,  was 
iound  close  to  where  the  fire  was  discovered; 
and  to  crown  all,  the  curate  of  the  village,  with 
whom  the  young  man's  talent  and  character  had 
rendered  him  a  deserved  favourite,  had  unwil- 
lingly deposed  that  he  said  "it  might  be  in  his 

Swer  to  take  a  great  revenge  on  Farmer 
ayne,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  whilst  a  letter 
was  produced  from  the  accused  to  the  fo.nner 
himself,  intimating  that  one  day  he  would  be 
sorry  for  the  oppression  which  he  had  exercised 
towards  him  and  his.  These  two  last  facts  were 
much  relied  upon  as  evincing  malice,  and  imply- 
ing a  purpose  of  revenge  from  the  accused  towards 
the  prosecutor ;  yet  there  were  many  who  thought 
that  the  previous  circumstances  might  well  ac- 
count for  them  without  reference  to  the  present 
occurrence,  and  that  the  conflagration  of  the 
ricks  and  &rm  buildings  might,  under  the  spirit 
of  ihe  time  (for  fires  were  raging  every  night  in 
the  surrounding  villages],  be  merely  a  remark- 
able coincidence.  The  young  roan  himself 
simply  denied  the  fact  of  setting  fire  to  any  part 
of  the  property  or  premises  ;  enquired  earnestly 
whether  any  lives  had  been  lost,  and  still  more 
earnestly  after  the  health  of  Miss  Lucy ;  and  on 
finding  that  she  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  by 
fever  and  delirium,  occasioned,  as  was  supposed, 
by  the  ft^ight,  ever  since  that  unhappy  occur- 
rence, reluisied  into  a  gloomy  silence,  and 
seemed  to  feel  no  concern  or  interest  in  the  issue 
of  the  trial. 

His  friends,  nevertheless,  took  kind  and  zealous 
measures  for  his  defence;  engaged  counsel, 
eifted  testimony,  and  used  every  possible  means, 
in  the  assurance  of  his  innocence,  to  trace  out 
the  true  incendiary.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
discovered  to  weaken  the  strone:  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  or  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the 
witnesses,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  farmer 
himself,  seemed  all  friendly  to  the  accused,  and 
most  distressed  at  being  obliged  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  him.  On  the  eve  of  the  trial  the 
most  zealous  of  his  friends  could  find  no  ground  of 


hope  except  in  the  chances  of  the  day ;  Lucy, 
for  whom  alone  the  prisoner  asked,  bang  niSet' 
ing  from  severe  illness. 

The  judge  arrived,  the  introductory  ceremoues 
were  gone  through  ;  the  cause  was  caUed  on, 
and  the  case  proceeded  with  little  or  no  devia- 
tion from  the  evidence  already  cited.  Wbea 
called  man  for  his  defence,  the  prisoner  agm  , 
asked  if^Lucy  Mayne  were  in  court  ?  and  aax- 
ing*  that  she  was  ill  in  her  Other's  house,  d^  , 
clmed  entering  into  any  defence  whatsoever. 
Witnesses  to  character,  however  pressed  fonrard 
— his  old  master,  the  attorney,  the  priest  and 
curate  of  the  parish,  half  the  farmers  of  &e 
village,  everybody,  in  short,  who  had  an  oppo- 
tunity  of  knowing  him,  even  his  reputed  mal, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  who,  speaking,  he  said,  od  the 
authority  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  professed 
himself  confident  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of 
a  bad  action— a  piece  of  testimony  that  seemed 
to  strike  and  affect  the  prisoner  more  than  any- 1 
thing  that  passed : — evidence    as  to  character ' 
crowded  into  court ;  but  all  was  of  no  aiaS  < 
against  the  strong  chain  of  concurrent  facts; 
acd  the  judge  was  preparing  to  sum  up,  anddiei 
jury  looking  as  if  they  had  condemned,  yAn 
suddenly  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard  in  the 
court,  and  pale,  tottering,  dishevelled,  Lucy 
Ma3me  rushed  into  her  father's  arms,  and  cried  i 
out  with  a  shrill  despairing  voice,  that  "she I 
was  the  only  one  guilty;  that  she  had  set  fire! 
to  the  rick;   and  that  if  they  killed  George 
Owen  for  her  crime  they  would  be  guilty  of  mur- 
der." 

The  general  consternation  may  be  imapned 
especially  that  of  the  farmer,  who  had  len  bii 
daughter  almost  insensible  with  illness,  and  still 
thought  her  light-headed.  Medical  asdstance, 
however  was  immediately  summoned,  and  tbeo 
it  appeared  that  what  she  said  wa5  most  trn^ 
that  the  lovers,  for  such  they  were,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  deposit  letters  m  one  corner  of  the 
bay-rick;  that  having  seen  from  her  chamba 
window  George  Owen  leaving  the  yard,  she  had 
flown  with  a  taper  in  her  hand  to  secure  the  ei- 
pected  letter,  and  alarmed  at  her  father's  voice, 
had  run  away  so  hastily,  that  she  had  as  she  not 
remembered,  left  the  lighted  taper  amidst  the 
hay ;  that  then  the  fire  came,  and  all  was  blankj 
to  her,  until  recovering  that  mornine  from  the 
stupor  succeeding  to  delirium,  she  had  heard 
that  George  Owen  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life  iot 
the  effect  of  her  carelessness,  and  had  flown  to 
save  him  she  knew  not  how ! 

The  sequel  may  be  guessed :  George  was  of 
course  acquitted:  eve^body,  even  the  WT 
iu^e,  pleaded  for  the  lovers ;  the  young  bio- 
lord  and  generous  rival  added  his  good  word; 
and  the  schoolmaster  of  Farley  and  his  pnttf 
wife  are  at  this  moment  one  of  the  best  and  hap- 
piest couples.  g 


"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  saJH 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.  , 
*'  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  oiel. 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 
Lord,  in  my  view,  let  do^A  united  be : 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee ! 
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MARIAN  PLACED  THE  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  STRANGER. 

@nls  tlgt  Crulfe :  %  fife  Starg. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 
>  


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  STRANGER. 

HIME  passed  on  ;  Nelly's  visit  had  already 
extended  beyond  the  specified  month, 
and  still  she  lingered  with  Marian  at 
tier  moorland  home.     Both  girls  were  truly 
t"*???.  for  if  luxury  and  pleasure  were  not  to  be 
had  at  Marian's  home,  at  least  peace  and  plenty 
625 


were  there.  From  the  first  Marian  guessed  that 
Nelly  came  to  her  for  the  special  reason  of  being 
free  from  St.  Vincent's  society.  Only  a  day  or 
two  passed  ere  she  divulged  the  truth,  saying 
that  she  found  it  impossible  to  meet  as  a  friend 
the  man  who  had  played  the  lover  to  her  for 
several  years.  When  she  thought  she  could  do 
so,  she  had  quite  over-estimated  her  strength  of 
will.    She  invited  St.  Vincent  and  Miss  Garrick 
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to  ttie  parsonage  to  save  her  pride  as  she  im- 
agined, but  she  found  she  could  not  receive  them 
mth  indifference ;  her  nature  was  too  honest  and 
too  truthful  to  admit  of  her  dissembling.  She 
coold  see  that  the  pain  she  endured  afforded 
Hits  Garrick  some  maliciom  pleasure,  and  she 
icsolved  to  separate  henelf  from  handsome 
jovDg  artist  for  some  time.  She  wished  to  be 
irtieie  she  would  not  hear  the  sound  of  his  low, 
soft  voice,  nor  endure  the  disagreeable  presence 
of  Miss  Garrick. 

To  no  earthly  creature  could  Nelly  fly  in  her 
Bocfow,  and  be  so  "Bure  of  consolation  as  to 
Uarian.  Marian  was  not  the  friend  of  to>day 
and  the  foe  of  to-morrow ;  she  was  ever  the  same 
to  those  whom  she  loved  and  trusted. 

Nelly  and  Marian  drew  comfort  from  each 
other.  Out  of  Nelly's  gentle  melancholy,  the 
result  of  another's  infidelity,  and  Marian's  settled 
■mrtudness,  the  effects  of  toiliog  In  vain,  of 
■omnr  that  othera  might  reap,  sprang  a  cheer> 
fehieas.  The  colour,  which  of  late  had  lost  its 
delicate  brightness,  came  back  to  Nelly's  cheek, 
the  keen  air  Iwougfat  back  Oie  clearness  to  her 
Instroas  eyes.  After  each  bracing  walk  her 
aems  were  stronger  aad  steadier.  St.  Vincent's 
name  was  rarely  mentioned,  and  if  now  and  then 
it  chanced  to  escape  Marian's  lips,  What  she 
sud  was  little  calculated  to  raise  the  artiet  io 
the  opinion  of  ttte  gentle  gtd  nhom  he  had 
sliriited. 

Nelly  would  have  stayed  on  in  the  cowt^ 
though  the  weather  was  not  partlculariy  invitiog, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  sixdi  week  a  letter  came 
from  her  brother — a  kind  considerate  letter  like 
the  gentle  heart  that  dictated  k. 

lu.  Gtyee  exprened  hfs  regret  at  the  necee* 
ttty  wbicn  coomeQad  him  to  dfl|tf Ive  Nelly  and 
Marian  of  e«<m  other's  sodety.  Stilt  hewntild 
Eke  that  Nelly  could  return  home,  ae  tJiere  was 
noch  eickneas  in  the  sea-town,  and  he-  needed 
aomeone  to  help  him  io  attendiagto  the  poor  and 
ailing. 

*'  f  confess  I  am  most  ununlling  to  go,"  aaM 
Nelly,  as  she  laid  the  letter  on  the  taMe  b^re 
Manan  ;  "  but  I  must  help  my  brother ;  he  has 
BO  wife,  and  we  have  no  mother  or  sister.  I 
could  net  stay  here  and  be  happy  while  he  toiled 
alone." 

"  I  only  hope  it  is  no  dreadfiil  malady  that  is 
raging,"  saio  Marian,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
gneved  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  frtend. 

"  That  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  sea-town," 
Nelly  remarked,  "but  even  so,"  she  added, 
"the  sister  of  a  curate  must  not  shrink  from 
whatever  sacrifice  duty  demands  of  her.  I 
shall  do  my  best  for  the  sufferers,  no  matter 
what  malady  may  be  raging." 

Marian  looked  at  Nelly,  and  admired  the  ex- 
pression of  calm,  quiet  courage  that  shone  in  the 
girl's  mild,  sweet  eyes. 

Mariin  could  not  help  contrasting  in  her  own 
nind  Nelly's  delicate  beauty,  and  pure,  lofty 
soul  with  the  coarse,  uncultivated  wordling 
whom  St.  ^Hncent  preferred  to  her,  and  had  just 
put  in  her  place. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  must  go,  Nelly,"  remarked 
Marian,  "really  very  sorry.  I  have  been  so 
happy  in  your  socie^ ;  I  shall  miss  you  so  much. 


Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  selfish  enough  to  fed 
glad  that  I  am  not  in  Classicburgh.  I  could  not 
witness  suffering  and  distress  and  not  offer  my 
help.   Yet  1  would  rather  not  be  called  upon." 

NeUy  was  silent  and  sad. 

Manan  tried  to  cheer  her,  but  in  vain ;  bei 
heart  was  sinking  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  St. 
Vincent  again. 

"  I  shall  leave  with  the  afternoon  train,"  Nelly 
said  at  length,  looking  up  and  seeming  as  white 
and  sickly  as  she  did  on  the  day  of  hei  arrival. 

"Stay  one  day  more,  Nelly  dear,"  pleaded 
Marian ;  "  your  brother  will  not  expect  yon  in 
such  a  hurry  as  all  that,  I  am  sure.' 

"  I  would  rather  go  to-day,"  said  Nelly,  "  It 
is  all  the  same  since  I  Aave  to  go.  It  is  at  least 
merciful  weather  to-day,  and  it  may  not  be  so  to- 
morrow. I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  Marian,"  she 
added,  "we  have  been  venr  happy  together ;  but 
Marian,  you  will  come  back  to  Oassicbuigb 
sooh.  You  are  buried  here.  That  sublime 
creature  for  whom  vmt  are  waiting  to  gild  yooi 
life,  and  Sll  you  wiui  bUaa,  mVA  never  wander  to 
this  dreary  moorland  borne.  The  air  would 
chtU  him  to  death,  aad  the  gale  wouM  blow  oS 
his  wings." 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  remarkad  Marian, 
smiling,  "  taaa  that  he  be  bknra  iato  my  arms 
by  some  of  those  gentie  teflhyn." 

Then  she  laughed  oatnght  at  a  fierce  wind 
shook  the  window  firaase,  aad  howled  down  the 
chimney. 

The  simfde  dinner  to  which  Marian's  mother 
had  that  day  contrvved  to  add  a  dainty  or  two. 
was  but  sparingly  partaken  ot  Though  Nelly 
compUmented  the  good  lady  on  her  careful 
cooluDg,  neither  she  nor  Mariu  had  any  appe- 
tite, their  beaMs  were  too  Ml.  Dinner  oace 
over.  Marian  s«t  about  ^npaiAOig  the  never-bil- 
ing  can  of  tea. 

"  I  Ohik  we  daaem  it,  NcBy,"  she  reaaiked. 
"  we  uae  no  wme  or  other  liqnoTs  at  dinner." 

"  Cone,  now,"  said  Marian,  forcing  herself  to 
be  aiaecfril,  seeing  tears  drop  from  Nelly's  eyes 
as  dm  locked  her  box  and  £»stened  a  st'^ 
about  her  travelling  bag. 

Things  being  put  in  readiness.  Marian  and 
Nelly  sat  near  the  fire  and  enjoyed  their  cop  ctf 
tea  m  a  homelv  fashion.  The  hour  for  dqisr- 
ture  came,  gooa-byes  were  spoken,  and  Haiian 
and  Ndly  went  forth,  curying  the  slight  higg*^ 
btfween  them. 

"  There  is  one  thing  for  which  I  am  thank- 
ful," said  Nelly,  as  they  wended  their  «ay 
across  the  moor  through  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  cold  March  day,  "  I  shall  not  get  time  to 
think  of  myself  for  thinking  of  others.  1  shalll>e 
kept  steadily  working.  Only  think  of  the  jellies 
and  soups  and  cakes  that  I  shall  have  to  make. 
I  believe  my  brother  kills  his  patients  with  kind- 
ness ;  he  yields  to  all  their  wishes,  and  k«P^ 
me  constantly  cooking,  and  running  here  and 
there  with  this  and  that." 

"  God  blessAndrew  Gryee-^uronlyhfoftef  I' ' 
said  Marian  ferventiy.  "  We  need  more  of  his 
kind  in  this  weary  world  of  ours.  Sardr 
rewvd  will  be  very  great  in  the  world  that  is  to 
come.  Nelly  dear,"  she  sud,  when  at  last  ttiey 
had  reached  the  railway  station,  as  die  save 
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her  the  parting  kiss,  "  if  there  is  a  real  malady 
raging,  and  you  need  help  that  others  shrink 
fiom  giving,  send  forme,  I  shall  come  at  eoce." 

"Marian  !  do  yon  think  I  would  do  such  a 
thing  ? "  exclaimed  Nelly. 

"Oh!  but  I  really  mean  it,  Nelly,"  Marian 
answered.  '*  I  shall  be  more  unhappy  thinking 
that  you  are  working  against  your  strength,  than 
1  would  be  shaiing  the  danger  and  the  trial." 

Nelly  knew  that  Marian  was  in  earnest.  She 
kisMd  ber  again  warmly,  and  they  separated. 

Marian  turned  homewards  wiUi  a  nea^  heart. 
The  moors  seemed  more  bleak  and  dreary  than 
before.  She  almost  mshed  she  had  returned  to 
CUasicborgh  with  Nelly ;  ber  meditations  were 
sad  in  the  extreme  as  she  slowly  wended  her 
way  across  the  black  moors.  Never  in  alt  her 
life  had  hope  been  so  low  ;  never  did  such  a 
heavyweight  lie  at  her  breast.  She  could  see 
nothing  bright ;  no  single  ray  of  sunshine  lit  up 
her  path. 

Suddenly  the  sun  went  down  like  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  the  sky  became  obscnred  ;  heavy  snow 
flakes  began  to  fait  thick  and  fast.  In  a  few 
minvtes  the  fields  and  hills  were  shrouded  in 
white,  for  the  late  frost  had  so  hardened  the 
gnmad  that  it  proved  a  cold  enough  bed  on  which 
the  snow  coutdfrest. 

Marian's  heart  began  to  fail  her  as  the  bitter 
east  wind  drove  the  snow  in  her  face  with  merci- 
less fniy. 

When  she  was  within  a  few  yards  of  her  own 
hoase  Marian  perceived  a  figure  moving  about, 
evidently  at  loss  in  what  direction  to  turn  him- 
self. As  she  approached,  a  voice  said  in  rather 
a  despairing  tone : 

"  ^  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  can  >ou  tell  me 
the  way  to  R  " 

"The  way  to  R— — I"  exclaimed  Marian. 

•Yon  could  not  reach  R        to-awlit;  not  on 

wot  at  any  rate." 

"I  must  be  theie  to-qiight,"  said  die  stranger, 
Memisg  very  curiow.  ^  1  nnssad  the  train. 
Thepe  is  not  anotiier^oas  in  the  same  dii«cCion 
to*m?ht.  Titer  faaire  no  oonveyoaoe  no  at  the 
urn  ;aU  engaged." 

"But  impossibilhies  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  any  circurastances,"  said  Maidan.  "It 
IS  simpljr  out  of  the  question,  if  ysu  please  to 
rest  a  minute  till  the  ebotm  blows  over,  I  ^all 
nuke  you  welcome  to  the  shriter  of  ourbouse. 
It  is  cioac  athand." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  strangw,  whose  lace 
was  almost  entirely  hidden  by  his  liat  and  mwfHer. 

After  battling  a  few  minutes  longer  whh  the 
merciless  elements,  Marian  reached  the  house, 
and,  opening  the  door,  led  the  stranger  in. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

A  CONGENIAL  SPIRIT. 

On  entering  the  house  Marian  found  H  deserted. 
Sine  scarcely  expected  that.  She  knew  that  her 
mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  fomily 
*ere  expected  to  visit  at  a  neighbouring  farm, 
ont  she  did  not  think  they  meant  to  leave  so 
early. 

Marian  had  no  nervous  dread,  and  scorned 


false  modesty.  Yet  she  felt  slightly  annoyed  At 
finding  herself  alone  with  a  stranger  aMj  'tMit 
stranger  a  gentleman.  She  said  nothhig  about 
being  alone  however,  and  was  carefii!  not  te  ex- 
press her  surprise  at  finding  everybody  out.  SHe 
was  quite  calm  and  self-possessed.  Mie  invited 
Mr.  Norman,  such  was  the  name  upon  the  catd 
that  the  gentleman  presented,  t»  rem  ore  his 
great  coat  and  take  a  seat  by  the  fire. 

Mr.  Norman  willingly  obeyed  Marian, -ban glpg 
the  snow-clad  garment  on  the  peg  abwe  the 
small  lobby-table  on  which  he  placed  hva  hat, 
shaking  the  snow  from  his  feet,  and  apologising 
for  the  wet  state  in  which  he  leiFt  the  lobby. 

*'  It  is  no  matter,"  said  Marian,  "  as  well  two 
as  one." 

And  she  smiled  as  she  shook  the  snow  from 
her  hat  and  cloak. 

"  I  am  doing  more  damage  than  you,"  she 
added,  "  I  am  more  thickly  clad  with  snow.hhv- 
ing  been  longer  out  in  it." 

Now  that  his  wraps  were  all  removed,  he  took 
the  seat  by  the  fire,  which  Marian  proffered 'h!m. 
She  saw  that  the  stranger  was  a  ^omig  rnan  of 
gentlemanly  appearance,  a  fine  ngnre,  with  a 
handsome  face,  beaming  with  intelHgence. 

Poor  though  they  were,  hospitality  was  th^nde 
at  Moorland  Cotta^.  With  a  ^ght  c^ur^g 
of  her  cheeks,  Manan  asked  the  stranigor  if 'he 
would  have  some  refreshment.  The  fire  wfts  sUll 
bright,  and  the  room  filled  wHh  thts  'CO^  and 
fragrant  perfiimeof  the  tea  prepared 'Vflv  N^y 
Gryee. 

"  No  tl  ank  you,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  in  a 

f-aceful  manner.  "  It  is  scarcely  aw  hour  'since 
dined  at  the  inn.  I  am  exceedwrgfly  ^raWful 
for  the  shelter  of  your  roof  and  the  waa-mth  of 
your  fire.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope- for  rtie,''"he 
said,  dismally,  as  he  gazed  from  the  vinddwat 
the  fast  falling  snow.  "I  shall  ^'oWiged  to 
return  to  the  hotel  and  spend  the  ntight.  Dibre 
is  no  chance  of  h  clearing  tonight,"  he  -ttdtted, 
looking  up  at  the  leaden  sl^. 

"Were  it  Uie  fairest  of  nights,"  said  fltfiifjin, 
"  you  could  not  reach  R-^^  before  midbiight. 
There  is  no  direct  road  to  it.  It  is  her6  and 
there  unong  hills  and  vales." 

Asshe^ke,  ebetook  a  chafr  by  ifhc'Sre^Ae 
opposite  to  the  stranger,  and  saw  as  ^e  looktid 
into  his  face  that  he  was  disappointed,  and  fei'^hiid 
heavily. 

"It  is  a  bad  job,"  he  said  at  last,  ewawifly- 
tnuch  troubled. 

"  Is  some  one  very  ill  ? "  aske^d  Marfdn,  SWirtg. 
that  Mr.  Norman  led  the  way  Co  beitf^'^aestidfteo.- 
' '  Are  you  a  doctor ' ' ' 

"Sometimes  I  am  a  doctor,  soWftfJrii'fi  a 
minister,  but  oftenest  a  scoundrel,"  Said  MK 
Norman,  smiling. 

Marian  gtewcold,  and  paled  to  tlie  libs. 

"A  madman,"  she  murmured,  "and  I 
alone  in  the  house,  yet  his  eyes  se^ni  quite 
mild  and  clear,  not  the  least  like  those  of  a 
lunatic." 

"Have  no  fear,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
reading  the  lady'is  thoughts  nvith  the  keen  per- 
ception peculiar  to  his  kind ;  "  I  am  quite  sang. 
The  truth  is  1  had  my  part  to  take  in  a  play.  I 
am  very  unhappy.   This  misfortune  is  enough  to 
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break  my  engagement,  which  was  for  three 
months  at  a  good  salary." 

*'  An  actor  !  "  exclaimed  Marian,  losing  sight 
of  Mr.  Norman's  disappointment  in  her  own 
delight.  "A  delineator  of  the  drama  which  I 
love  I"  she  cried.  "How  glad  I  am  to  meet 
you." 

And  she  held  out  her  small  white  hand. 

Mr.  Norman  clasped  it  tenderly. 

The  crimson  blood  rushed  to  Marian's  face; 
she  doubted  if  many  could  approve  of  even  this 
slight  display  of  admiration  to  a  stranger.  She 
was  silent  for  a  little. 

"Then  you  do  not  feel  that  you  are  con- 
taminated by  the  presence  of  one  who  struts  his 
hours  on  the  stage  ?  "  said  Mr.  Norman,  with  a 
half  comic  smile. 

"Contaminated.  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Marian  ; 
"  but  if  strutting  was  all  he  did,  I  might  feel 
disgusted.  I  object  to  that  expression.  I  look 
upon  the  actor's  work  as  something  more  noble. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  likely  to  do  good 
to  the  world  at  targe  as  good  moral  plays— no 
reading  interests  me  more.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  play  in  print  that  I  have  not  read.  Whilst  I 
T«ad  dramas  I  see  all  the  living  people  moving 
before  me.  I  am  acting  all  the  while  myself.  1 
am  all  the  characters  at  once.  It  is  very  ex- 
hausting." 

Mr.  Norman  smiled  and  said : 

"I  should  think  so.  One  at  a  time  is  quite 
sufficient— at  least  I  find  it  enough  for  me.  You 
ought  to  be  on  the  stige,"  he  ventured,  forgetting 
his  own  disappointment,  and  the  disappointment 
Uiat  his  absence  would  cause  others,  at  thus 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  person  of 
such  exceptional  intellect,  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admim-  of  the  profession  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  a  truly  congenial  spirit. 

"  Had  I  been  reared  in  the  town,  instead  of  in 
the  country,  I  t>elieve  I  would  have  been  an 
actress,"  said  Marian,  "but  I  fisar  I  would 
have  had  a  drawback  through  my  delicate 
health." 

"  A  person  who  is  not  strong  would  soon  sink 
under  the  btigue  and  hard  work  which  we  have 
to  accomplish,"  Mr.  Norman  said,  quietly.  "  And 
yet,  with  all  our  toil  and  earnestness,  are  there 
any  people  of  whom  the  world  in  general  thinks 
so  little  ?" 

"True,"  continued  Mr,  Norman,  laughing,  "if 
a  man  is  accounted  least  when  he  ^oes  upon  the 
stage,  he  is  doubly  so  when  he  joins  the  amw. 
I  have  a  brother  in  the  army,  and  I  tease  him  by 
saying  such  things.  He  imagines  he  is  goo^ 
red  coat  and  all,  oecause  he  goes  reg^ulariy  to 
church  parade,  and  takes  great  care  of  his  money. 
I  am  a  little  amiss  in  both  these  duties." 

"  I  believe  in  going  to  church  though,"  said 
Marian,  "though  mere  attendance  will  never 
<make  any  body  good.  But,"  she  continued, 
speaking  very  earnestly,  "as  time  goes  on,  and 
people  get  educated,  these  vulgar,  ignorant  pre- 
judices against  this  profesMOn  or  tlut,  must  die 
out." 

"  If  trials  are  good  for  us,  we  ought  to  be  quite 
saintly,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  "  we  have  more  than 
an  OFoinaiy  shue,  sometimes  our  hopes  are  so 
)ow  and  our  hearts  so  sad,  that  tt  seems  as  if 


nothing  on  earth — no  good  fortune  whaterer- 
could  lift  them  up  ;  yet,  with  the  first  gleam  o( 
sunshine,  we  rise  with  the  lark  as  gay  aod 
ous,  and  again  fall  in  love  with  lifit  and  wirpro- 
fession,  and  thank  Providence  for  His  goodsess. 
Its  many  hardships  and  drawbacks  seem  to 
endear  the  profession  to  us.  We  are  bke 
mothers  mth  tlieir  sickly  or  naughty  children. 

"  Or  like  authors,"  suggested  Marian,  "tli^ 
are  another  suffering  crew.   At  one  time  rea^  ■ 
to  lie  down  and  die  out  of  sheer  weariness,  at  i 
another,  so  much  in  love  with  life  that  they  weep  I 
to  think  the  longest  life  is  but  a  span." 

"  Authors  and  actors  have  much  in  common,  | 
answered  Mr.  Norman,  "  yet  they  seldom  agr«  ; 
when  in  each  other's  company,  both  classes  seep 
inclined  to  wrangling  by  nature — they  are  Ihrn  ^ 
skinned.   You  asked  me,"  said  Mr.  NormM. 
fixing  his  eyes  full  upon  the  lady's  face,  "k 
I  was  a  doctor.    May  I  ask  if  you  are  « 
author  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  at  a  side  taw  oc 
which  lay  a  litter  of  books  and  papers. 

Marian  coloured  over  cheek  and  brow. 

Mr.  Norman  knew  that  he  had  guessK 
aright. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  he  said,  seeing  that  Mann 
sat  silent  and  was  confused  and  nervous. 

"  Yes,"  Marian  Ealtered  at  last,  "  at  least 
think  I  am.   I  have  done  a  little  in  that  wa^-  I  , 
have  had  some  small  successes.    This  is  miM. 
she  said,  lifting  a  small  book  of  poems,  ao^ 
presenting  it  to  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Norman  thanked  Her,  and  looked  thnsgti  j 
the  volume  eagerly. 

"  Did  you  ever  try  the  drama  ?  "  he  said. 

Looking  up  after  a  while  : 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  write  a  play." 

Marian  heutated  and  coloured  again. 

Mr.  Norman  repeated  the  question. 

"I  did  write  a  play,"  she  confessed  very 
shyly,  "and I  thought  it  a  great  affair.  I  w« 
just  wondering  what  manager  or  actor  I  wwla 
honour  with  an  offer  of  it,  when  1  read  in  a  little 
magazine  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking- 
that  amongst  five  hundred  manuscript  pUys. 
only  two  met  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success. 
After  that  I  ■"  she  hesitated. 

"  Put  it  in  the  fire,"  said  Mr.  Norman. 

"  No,  no,  not  quite  so  fast  as  that.  It  was 
written  only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf,  the  dean 
side  would  do  for  scribbling  on — nothing  can  k 
wasted  with  me. '  * 

"  Right."  answered  Mr.  Ntmnan,  "but 
was  the  £ate  of  the  play?  I  am  dying  to 
know?" 

"  I  buried  it  in  my  trunk,  deep  down,  placing 
everything  above  it  that  I  couid  lay  my  haioa 

on." 

Mr.  Norman  seemed  highly  amused.  . 

"  If  you  have  no  objection  to  exhume  i',  i 
should  like  to  read  it,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Marian,  "  but  would  it  r»: 
be  a  pity  to  take  it  from  its  peacehil  gra"* 
to  this  cruel  world,  if  it  is  only  to  be  retnroea 
to  the  lonely  tomb,"  said  Marian,  smiling- 

"  And  surely,"  said  Norman,  "  it  weieequam 
a  pity  to  let  it  lie  iu  the  dai^  and  silent  |;nve.  r 
it  had  a  chance  of  coming  to  liEe  and  bgv*  * 
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mtg^it  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  a  matter  of 
thiskipd." 

Uuiao  reluctaDtty  set  about  opening  a  box, 
and  drew  forth  one  roll  of  MSS.  after  another. 

"  No,  that  is  not  it  yet,"  she  said  ;  then  added 
vith  a  sigh,  "It  surely  has  become  dust  and* 
ashes.  Here  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  almost  im- 
mediately, "  here  it  is  at  last." 

She  untied  the  roll  of  paper  which  was  le^bly 
and  neatly  written,  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Nor- 
man's hands,  then  she  sat  down  opposite  to  him 
to  watch  his  face  while  be  perused  it.  She  took 
a  book  from  the  table  and  pretended  to  read,  but 
ber  qres  wandered  constantly  to  Norman's  face, 
apd  die  was  pleased  to  see  that  its  expres- 
sion changed  frequently. 

At  last,  after  a  considerable  time,  and  when 
Marian's  patience  was  weU>nigh  exhausted,  he 
looked  up. 

"This  is  your  fortey'  he  said,  "  Your  wriUng 
is  pre-eminently  dramatic." 

Marian's  heart  fluttered  and  ^ave  a  bound 
against  her  side.  The  colour  receded  £rom  her 
ace,  and  the  book  with  which  she  toyed, 
dropped  on  to  the  floor.  She  said  not  a  word, 
bat  gazed  in  Mr.  Norman's  face  wonderingly. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  in  a  con* 
nndng  tone,  "only  you  must  not  let  your 
diaracters  talk  so  much  to  themselves.  It  is 
tiresome  to  see  a  fellow  stand  talking  to  himself 
for  half  an  hour.  This  leading  lady  is  too 
loqnadout  by  far.  If  you  will  excuse  me  saying 
so,  your  scenes  are  not  conveniently  arranged, 
but  no  author  could  be  expected  to  know 
that,  unless  a  very  frequent  attender  at  the 
theatre." 

"  I  didn't  think  the  author  ought  to  mind 
these  things  at  all,"  said  Marian,  "he  should 
just  write  the  play,  and  let  the  manager  arrange 
Kcnes  and  acts." 

"  Ah,  but  managers  would  never  venture  on 
such  delicate  ground.  You  authors  are  mettle- 
some to  deal  with.  You  are  indeed.  Half  of 
this  dialogue  must  be  struck  out,"  he  went  on, 
tonung  the  pages,  "  it  would  all  do  very  well  in 
a  story,  but  not  in  a  play.  When  you  stand  up 
before  an  audience  to  speak,  you  must  say 
something,  mere  chatter  will  not  do ;  to  spin  out 
is  the  aim  of  the  novel-writer,  to  condense  must 
be  the  aim  of  the  dramatic  author  who  wishes  to 
succeed.  Never  say  in  six  lines  what  you  can 
put  in  two  or  three,  give  only  the  essence  of  your 
subject,  no  more.  Take  the  advice  of  the  greatest 
^nuoatjst  that  ever  was  on  this  point,  and  bear 
in  mbd  that  '  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.'  Will 
you  trust  me  to  take  your  play  with  me  to 
toodon  ?  I  expect  soon  to  have  a  theatre  of  my 
own,  theie  is  a  character  in  this  play  that  will 
suit  me  well." 

After  discussing  some  celebrated  actors  and 
play-wrights,  Mr.  Norman  remarked : 
oJt"  pSi*  ^  y^**  are  so  far  from  the  great 

"Oh,  London,"  remarked  Marian,  *'the  very 
OAOK  has  a  charm  fi>r  me.  I  am  ever  dreaming 
of  bang  there." 

"  Md  one  day  your  dream  willbecome  a  reality," 
Ur.  Noman  remarked.  "  I  cannot  go  on  my  jour- 
"^i"  lie  added,  writing  his  London  address  upon 


his  card,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  So  I  must 
take  advantage  of  this  lull  in  the  storm  and 
return  to  the  hotel.  Meanwhile,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  shelter  of  your  house,  and  to 
express  the  pleasure  I  have  bad  in  your  sociefy. 
Anything  that  I  can  do  to  bring  your  talent 
before  the  public,  shall  not  be  left  undone.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  the  moment  I  see  my  way  to 
doing  anything." 

He  held  out  a  slender,  white  hand;  Marian 
gave  her  own ;  Mr.  Norman  pressed  it,  then 
raising  his  hat,  he  went  across  the  snow-clad 
moor,  towards  the  cosy  little  inn,  bending  and 
shivering  beneath  the  wind,  to  which  he  was 
evidently  unaccustomed. 

"  She's  a  charming  woman,"  Mr.  Norman 
murmured,  as  he  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  in 
his  pockets,  and  scattered  the  snow  with  his  feet 
to  right  and  to  left.  **  Quite  a  brilliant  girl. 
She  will  make  her  mark  in  the  world.  I  wish 
we  had  her  up  in  town.  But  Minnie— my  little 
wife — she  would  faint.  There  is  an  icy  digni^ 
about  Miss  Mayflower  [that  is  the  name  I  think 
upon  the  manuscript),  yet  she  is  &  warm-hearted 
girl,  and  quite  simple." 

"After  all,"  murmured  Marian,  as  she  re- 
seated herself  before  the  fire,  resting  her  hands 
upon  her  lap,  and  feeling  a  strange  delight  pos- 
sess her  soul.  "The  society  of  vdiich  I  have 
dreamt,  the  sort  of  people  which  I  have  longed 
to  meet  with,  have  some  existence  in  reauty. 
With  people  like  Mr.  Norman,  who  can  catch 
my  ideas  ere  I  express  them,  who  meet  my  words 
half  way,  life  with  such  people  would  certainly 
be  truly  happy.  Congenial  spirits  alone  it  is 
that  can  make  earth  resemble  heaven.  How  good 
God  is  after  all,"  she  murmured,  fervently.  "  In 
the  morning  He  allowed  clouds  so  dark  to 
descend  upon  me,  that  the  blue  sky  was  quite 
observed.  Hope  bad  often  before  been  low,  but 
inthemomingitlay  in  my  heart  dead — quite  dedd. 
I  was  in  despair.  But  my  Father  in  heaven  did 
not  permit  the  day  to  close  ere  he  sent  arav  of 
promise  and  hope  more  bright  and  glorious  toan 
ever  before  lighted  the  dreary  chamber  of  my 
sad  heart  and  weary  brain." 

Marian  felt  truly  grateful  for  the  brief  span  of 
happiness  she  had  enjoyed. 

The  visit  of  the  congenial  stranger  brightened 
Marian's  life  for  many  da]rs  to  come.  She  now 
felt  as  if  after  all  lif^  was  really  worth  living. 
She  waited  patiently,  joyfully,  for  the  time  to 
come  when  her  play  would  be  given  to  the  stage. 
But  by  and  bye  hope  began  to  fode,  the  bright- 
ness caused  by  the  stranger's  visit,  faded  as 
time  went  on  and  no  tidings  came  of  him. 
Marian  became  weary  of  recalling  the  happy 
hour  he  had  spent  at  her  fireside.  Life  among 
the  moors  became  quite  intolerable.  When 
April  dried  her  tears,  Marian  returned  to  Classit* 
burgh. 

(2o  be  continued.) 


After  men  have  travelled  through  a  few 
stages  in  vice,  shame  forsakes  them,  and  returns 
back  to  wait  upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still 
remaining. 
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b  y  j.  w.  e  m  b  c  r  y. 

[concluded.] 

[UCH  was  our  metropoHtan  othediral 
ill  tiie  days  of  its  glocy.*   We  may 
ikiok  how  grand  it  must  have  looked 
at  some  of  the  royal  futgeants  which 
took  pla«e  there,  when  it  was  filled 
lyi^'A&'br^e  knights  and  the  fair  beauties  of 
thecourt.  In  i5i4the  Pope  declared  Henry  VIII. 
"  %>et&ndeT'9{^e  Fastb,"  and  it  was  in  S.  Paul's 
that  the  kia^  received  the  caip  and  sword  of 
a(ftte>.   'IHk'  -Dobility  were  present  in  robes  of 
>fHii  aiad  Air,  adoFiied  with  massive  gold  chains. 
The  king  •nore  a  gown  of  purple  satin  and  gold, 
iMlli  a-  jewvtted'  collar,  a  cap  of  purple  velvet, 
'•Alkitwff-jewvlled  rowtltes,  aad  a  doublet  of  gold 
^MTMadev  '  lie  tode  ta  the  ratfaedral  on  a  black 
'fMrtift  amA,  on  enterhig,  took  his  place  at  the 
bi^  altar,  where  the  protonotary  delivered  a 
ahort<«rartion'iQ  haspmise,  towhich  Dr.  Tunstall, 
AftoutfBo^  Buthop  -of  Durham,  repHed.  The 
-fwordrlaall  cap<'of  state  were  then  bestowed  on 
thci'kinji;,  abd  'Mie  c^irit  of  the  cathedral  was 
'•Mkdet^oAeof  the  m«st  magnificent  processions 
etttr  >seca,  in  which  the  kii^,  the  envoy,  the 
noblesi  and  the  prelates  took  part.    The  High 
lAass  feMowed  with  all  imagmable  pcmtp,  and  a 
'  4«|play -of  Vocal  «nd  iastramental  musict 
'  -*ut  «  time  iras  fbst  drawing  new  When  the 
c«emy  voaM-  stiietch  forth  his  hand  to  all  the 
'demrable<  tfaiags  of  the  Church,  xad  thmst  his 
^ra|t'<vlth  (inreverent  feet  into  the  veiy  emctuaty. 
Ibw  Iwcrt'ilRidiilg  to  iiead  ttie  hiBtory  of  that  aad 
'tMnfc   The  altars  were  demolished,  the  images 
bVetie%.  aad  thie  tombs  which  for  ffsfwratums 
'had^beaninvend  as  ttfose  of  pal^  beMfiMrtors 
-and- ide««ted:  semnts  of  God  wet«  destroyed. 
All  (oederftbnv  the  court  a)o>M  saved  th«t  of  John 
of  Gaunt, 'wIkf  perhaps  eli<!ited  the  regard  of  the 
youthful  king  by  the  sympatity  he  had  shown 
witiftiie  ottetrsperous  Wycliffe.   All  the  endow- 
ments and  estates  were  poo  fed  into  the  royal 
treasury;  the  chauntries  and  obits  were  done 
'awMtwith.   "  All  the  goodly  sWoework  behind 
tbebi^  attwr,  with  the  seats-  for  the  priest^  l!he 
dean,  and'  the  sub-^an,  wwe  ronfonMaeSsly 
dtaeked  add  ctft  attuy."   The  rood-ldft  disap- 
Bd;  tbc  oraeifilc  tm  banished  from  the 
'tte  vety  pUqteg  of  the  otjsan^vna  pro- 
acnbtid;   Tlw^mo  of    ErdOMAia  «»  bmeeto 
op'foii«he«iwicible,  afid  the  soared  relics  buried. 
'  W6rscl  thaw  ifl'this  there  came  a  day  wfaea  the 
Blasnd;  Sacracmcnt  was  pulled  do*n  ftom  the 
rribWt  aAM*e  the  altar  Where  it  had  abode  for 
-wree  -eetituries.   it  was  vilified  and  abused  by 

*  The  dimraiioM  at  M  S  pAnl'a  w«U  never  ba  accnratpir 
tasw.  Dofible  (fvea  ita  Irngth  ma  690  feol,  ila  bnadth  ija 
IM,«adawMKht  oftbe  ftRple^AseL  Stow  dKlaraa  it<. 
UmgA  to  have  boen  510  fnti  Tbeta  Baataramrata  ar»  nm* 
^gpHnttly  JMlcTrtl  to  hmbeaa  eun^ratad.  an^  thoMracan  U 
^•M'ltoii)  I9  Vt  HerrPT  ar*  prabablr  neafar  the  trgil 
'ftaBMiltHa-ibw  tti«  lest^  was  510  ftet,  tfio  bfndlh  104  Intt. 
aa4  Ifcabeigirt  «)  feet. 


the  ctMinsest  epithets,  and  made  the  ssl^edirf 
many  a  ribald  ballad.  Thus  malicioosly  w 
God  turned  out  of  His  temple  to  seek  a  harae 
in  gaxwt^  or  odlats,  ot  in  the  hearts  of  die  tw 
wiM  renained  true  to  Him.  But  however  the 
in«ltgloas  may  ha»e  rejoiced  at  these  thmgi, 
there  was  nothing  but  an  indignant  sorrow  in  the 
hearts  of  good  and  honest  people.  When  the 
pritnate  Cranmer  first  celebrated  the  comimuiwB 
service  of  the  new  rite  eigA^  persons  were 
present.  . 

The  work  of  demolition  outside  was  complete. 
The  Protector  Somerset  caused  the  cbaroel-hona 
and  Pardon  chapel  and  cloisters  to  be  pnflea 
down,  and  the  stones  sent  off  to  build  his  new 
palace  in  the  Strand  where  Somerset  Hoose  sw 
stands.  The  tombs  foHowed  suit.  The  wty 
bones  of  the  dead  were  sent  off  to  be 
unconsecrated  ground  at  Finsbuty.  Thosevtbo 
had  heaped  ignommy  on  their  G«d  coiddartw 
expected  to  behave  decenHy  to  the  dew.  » 
Henry's  reign  the  Jesus  bells  had  been  by 
the  King     a  cast  of  dice ;  the  tower  was  dsaft- 

lished,  the  materials  sold.    | 

Mr.  Fiwde  has  told  us  how,  "  10  tlie  aattsm  1 
of  1552- V  no  less  than  four  commissioat  I 
appoiflteil  with  this  one  object,  to  go  ov«  W  1 
oft-trodden  ground,  and  glean  the  Uist  tfaOi  , 
which  conld  he  gathered  firom  the  cftiunche*.  In 
the  business  of  plunder  the  rapacity  a*  cww 
officials  had  been  far  distanced  by  private  pecn- 
latiorts.    The  halls  of  country  l»wises  were  Krag 
wWh  altar-cltfths ;  tables  and  beds  w«»qtiiH« 
with  copes  ;  the  knights  and  squires  *-aaktbes 
claret  out  of  chalicefs,  and  watered  their  h»tm 
in  marble  coffins."    When  the  furniture  e*w 
cathedral  was  sold,  some  of  it  was  bo^gfctjyr 
Spanish  merchants;  old  embroideiwd  froBttfc 
— richty-worked  vestments  and  tapestries  wow 
with  representations  from  the  life  of  our  Urt;- 
mav  srill  be  seen  in  the  caMntinil*  ofVrieiitB 
and  Saragassa. 

Under  Queen  Maty,  S.  PauFs  Peaosomed 
thing  of  its  old  appearance.  The  dufly  Socnfie* 
was  restoi^d.  the  divine  office  agam  «»|" 
orderty  routfne,  the  devotions  *o  Mary -prtCTsett 
once  more-;  a«d  t!he  feicred  Host  flsnnd' a  restisg- 
pl&cc  for  tbeflnrt  time  in  a  fined  taftteinaete «^ 
the  altar.  Bontier  was  released  from  prison  w 
restored  to  his  episcooal  throne ;  thw  usefpw 
Ridley,  who  had  won  the  di^rt  erf  the  pe«P^ 
by  espousing  the  fkctkm  of  TTorthumtoiMW. 
and  demmnciflg  b«h  Mmy  a«d  Etfaabrth  « 
bastards,  now  hurried  off  to  the  forwttrto«ewr 
clemency  at  her  teet.  Jhe  bells  rmng 
organ  trcaled ;  ihe  Mletnn  7)t  2>mm  seaa*M 
through  the  rehabilitated  cathe**!.  On  A«w 
Sunday,  1554,  there  was  a  splendid  cereawu?' 
which  must  have  made  those  who  s*w  it  m» 
the  dd  religion  once  more  secure  in  her  s^te- 
macy.  It  was  the  reeeptioa  of  CanUnal  Pw. 
the  last  Catholic  Ardibishop  of  Canterbu^-  * 
glorious  procession  conducted  him  into  Iw 
cathedral.  The  Lord  Mayor  amd  aMefroen,  n 
their  civic  robes,  led  the  way,  followed  bf  tie 
various  Ci^  companies  in  their  reswleedest 
liveries.  Then  came  the  clergy  and  birtops. 
wearing  such  rich  vestments  as  ther  had  been 
able  to  recover,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wi«oh«at», 
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hmog  the  place  of  honour  as  Lord  High.Chan- 
c^r.  The  archi^iscopal  cross  and  two  colossal 
sthra  maces  were  earned  before  his  Eminence* 
Soon  after  Kin^  Philip  arrived,  with  a  retinue  of 
kn^ts  and  noUes,  and  a  hundred  each  of 
En«isb,  GemtaBj  and  Spanish  ruards.  The 
catfaednl  and  palace  cnoirs  cnannted  the 
serrice;  Bishop  Gardiner,  preaching  from  the 
wonh,  "  Brethren,  now  is  it  time  to  rise  out  of 
slm,"  dwelt  with  such  power  and  pathos  upon 
&e  fleresi^  and  sacrilege  which  had  uplifted  the 
land,  "that  his  audience  groaned  and  wept." 

But  Mary's  short  reign  was  soon  over;  and 
t&en  came  o^er  great  changes.  Pole  and  Gar* 
<iiner  were  dead ;  Bonner  and  the  other  bishops 
were  imprisoned ;  Kitchen  of  Llandaff  alone 
became  "the  calamity  of  his  see."  The  monks 
and  nuns  were  quietly  but  sternly  banished; 
cndfizes  were  bunt,  images  again  dashed 
down ;  the  vety  windows  were  destroyed  because 
tbe  saints  were  painted  on  them.  For  what  had 
the  saints  in  common  with  these  miscreants  7 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  men  who  made  these  changes  were 
actuated  b^  the  best  and  purest  intentions,  and 
adopted  this  system  of  universal  wrecka^  as  the 
only  means  of  ridding  the  land  of  signs  and 
nlics  of  a  rdigion  which  they  held  to  be  false, 
supe^itious,  and  God-dishonouring.  To  give 
credence  to  such  a  statement  seems  to  us  to 
require  a  greater  gullibility  than  the  most  extra- 
vagant myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Can  any 
nan  befieye  that  the  cruel  and  lustful  Henry, 
the  spiteful  Edward,  the  abandoned  Cranmer, 
ud  tne  vacillating  Ridley,  were  divinely  quali- 
fied for  the  great  work  of  reforming  the  Church  ? 
Was  it  men  like  Peter  Vermigli  and  Matthew 
Pailcer  who  were  to  pull  to  pieces  and  re-model 
the  Church  which  had  produced  a  S.  Francis  of 
Asusi  and  a  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  at  this 
very  time  was  perfecting  the  beautiful  characters 
of  S.  ^H>p  Neri  ana  S.  Charles  Borromeo  ? 
We  djsdatm  aH  wish  to  vrlify  the  dead,  to  pass 
ovr  doubtful  sentence  on  those  who  have  long 
afece  been  summoned  to  the  judgment-seat '  of 
Christ ;  but  we  cannot  help  asking  if  these  men 
acted  as  true  reformers,  who  were  seeking  in  all 
things  die  ^ory  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
souls,  ^e  submit  that  God  was  net  to  be 
glorified  hr  the  heaping  of  shame  and  abuse 
apon  the  objects  triiitHi,  from  time  immemmial, 
bad  !been  ^dicated  to  Ilira ;  and  that  the 
people's  morals  could  not  be  elevated  by  bum- 
ng  cmctfixes  and  aUar-cloths,  breaking  sacred 
images  and  windows  and  proEaning  the  sepulchres 
of  the  departed.  Men  may  try  to '  excuse  and 
palliate,  to  say  it  was  necessary  these  things 
should  be  tbus  removed,  that  they  were  the 
poisonous  Wnfn  nourished  by  the  spawn  of 
Miperstition.  We  have  heard  this  lame  defence 
before,  and  we  deny  every  count  of  it;  we  say 
the  iotentioBs  with  which  these  things  were  done 
wre  utterly  bad  ;  that  they  did  not  and  could 
not  fulfil  the  end  to  which  it  was  specifically  said 
they  were  the  means.  Had  the  innovators  had 
tmUi  OA  their  side,  would  ther  not  have  been 
content  to  preach  it  in  the  simple  strength  of  its 
integrity,  and  remove  the  images  and  so  forth 
When  mey  had  taught  the  people    higher  creed. 


and  shown  them  how  unnecessary  they  were? 
The  Dagon  of  error  will  always  fall  prostrate 
before  the  ark  of  truth,  and  the  idols  of  men's 
hands  be  hauled  into  ruins  at  the  advent  of  the 
Sod  of  Maiy.  But  it  was  the  work  of  Elizabeth's 
minions  to  utterly  destroy  the  hallowed  temple  of 
England's  ancient  faith,  and  then,  like  Jidian 
the  Apostate,  they  wondned  that  a  jealous  God 
would  not  permit  their  impious  hands  to  biutd  it 
up  again. 

The  way  in  which  men  treat  the  temples  of 
their  feith  may  always  be  taken  as  an  index  to 
their  religion ;  and  the  way  in  which  old  S.  Paul's 
was  regarded,  from  the  day  on  which  the  last 
Mass  was  said,  to  the  day  when,  like  the  Prophet 
Elias,  it  passed  away  in  a  flaming  chariot  from  a 
world  that  was  unworthy  of  it,  wilt  throw  much 
light  on  the  irreligiou  then  rampant  in  England. 
Tlie  vaults  were  let  out  as  carpenters'  shops  and 
wine-cellars ;  the  chamtries  and  (diapels  were 
turned  into  lumber-rooms  and  worksh<^;  and 
the  quiet  cloisters  round  the  chapter-bouse  were 
rendered  hideous  by  the  noise  of  the  trunk- 
makers  who  plied  their  trade  there.  Houses 
were  built  against  the  thick  walls  of  the  church, 
which  were  excavated  to  make  closets  and  ovens. 
When  Bishop  Bancroft  made  his  visitation  in  1598, 
he  was  informed  that  the  people  walked  about 
Uie  cathedral  with  their  hats  on,  even  in  the 
choir  when  the  service  was  going  on ;  that 
children  ran  about  the  church  and  got  into  the 
belfry  holloaing  and  hooting  intolerably ;  and 
that  even  the  choristers  pursued  such  gallants  as 
came  in  wearing  spurs  to  extort  spur-mosey 
from  them.  Workmen  came  carrying  glass  to 
the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  soau  oMe, 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  warehouse ;  and 
porters,  butcbeis,  and  water-bearers  carried  their 
burdens  in  at  oae  door  and  out  at  another,  as 
through  a  common  thoroughfare.  The  crypt 
had  become  a  playground.  All  that  remained 
of  the  old  boundary-wall  was  a  doorway  leading 
from  a  house  to  a  shop  in  Paternoster  Row.* 
The  nave  became  a  fissionable  promenade,  aad 
"  Paul's  Walk  "  was  looked  on  much  as  we  aesr 
look  on  the  chief  walks  of  our  public  pailcs. 
Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  hire  Bardofph  in 
S.  PauFs,  and  many  a  servant  as  wortiilesswu 
hired  by  "  the  serving-man's  block  "  attached  io 
the  base  of  om  of  the  pillars.  Bishop  Earleh«8 
drawn  a  very  Ifvety  picture  of  it  in  his  JtierocM- 

"  Paul's  Walk  is  the  Ifmd's  epitome.  .  .  . 
the  whole  world's  map,  which  you  may  bete 
discern  in  its  perfectest  potion,  jostUng  aad 
turning.  It  is  a  heap  <rf  stones  and  men,  witii  a 
vast  confostou  of  languages ;  and  were  tiie 
steeple  not  sanctified,  nothing  were  liker  Babel. 
The  noise  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a  strange 
humming  or  buzzing,  mixed  of  walking,  tongoss, 
and  feet ;  k  is  a  kind  of  stiH  roar  or  load 
whisper.  It  is  the  great  exchange  of  all  dis- 
course, and  no  business  vriiatever  but  is  here 
stirring  and  afoot.  It  is  tiie  synod  of  all  parts 
pcrfitic  .  .  .  the  market  of  all  young  lec- 
turers ...  the  general  mint  of  alt  wnow 
lies.  .  .  .  It  is  the  thieves'  sanctna^.  ThA 
otiier  expense  of  the  day  after  plays  and  {atenu. 
•  Dm^afa  iMd  tbit  bs  M  Kos  MOW  poctlou  tUi,wiU< 
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The  visitors  are  all  men  without  exception  .  .  . 
who  all  turn  merchants  here  and  tr^c  for  news. 
...  Of  all  pUces  it  is  least  haunted  by  hob- 
goblins, for  if  a  ritost  would  walk  there,  he  could 
not." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  thinj^s  went 
on  without  any  attempt  beiof;  made  to  prevent 
them.  In  the  first  year  of  Mary,  an  act  was 
issued  prohibiting  the  leading  of  "  mutes,  horses, 
and  other  beasts,"  through  the  church,  i.nd 
other  like  abuses.  But  welcnow  how  hard  it  is 
to  beat  down  established  customs,  even  very  bad 
ones,  and  these  malpractices  had  been  earned  to 
their  utmost  limit  in  Edwud's  reign.  Queen 
Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect;  Milman  says  it  *'  was  only  idie  thunder." 

In  1561,  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
destroyed.  Time,  wear  and  ill-usuage  had  made 
sad  havoc  of  the  noble  old  fabric ;  and  although 
Elizabeth  bestowed  herself  to  promote  its 
restoration,  nothing  was  done.  A  royal  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter  in 
Tames  I.'s  reign,  and  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected ;  but  all  we  know  further  is  that  the  stone 
was  carried  off  to  make  the  beautiful  water  gate 
to  Lord  Buckingham's  palace  in  the  Strand;  it 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Embankment  Gardens, 
close  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  But  it  was  under 
Charles  I .  and  Laud  that  the  work  was 
really  begun,  Inigo  Jones,  "  an  Italian  in  all 
but  birth,"  being  the  architect.  However 
strange  it  may  be  to  us,  till  our  own  day  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  restoring  or  extending 
a  building  in  any  but  the  style  of  his  own  period. 
And  Inigo,  having  restored  the  sides  of  the 
cathedral  in  bad  Gothic,  erected  in  front  a 
magnificent  Roman  portico,  supported  by  four- 
teen fluted  columns.  A  noWe  parapet  ran  round 
the  top,  with  pedestals  for  ten  royal  statues 
designed  by  Inigo,  only  two  of  which,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  were  put  up.  These  expenses 
were  borne  by  the  king  and  Laud ;  while  that 
munificent  knight,  Sir  Faul  Pindar,  gave  vast 
sums  towards  restoring  the  intei.'or. 

These  restorations  were  little  more  than  so 
many  pieces  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  sarment, 
very  soon  they  were  torn  away  and  the  rents 
made  worse.  I  he  primate  and  the  king  both 
came  to  the  bloody  scaffold,  dragging  with  them 
in  their  downfall  the  Church  and  state  they  had 
ruled  together.  The  Puritans,  "dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,"  sought  everywhere  to  per- 
fect the  destruction  which  had  been  left  incom- 
plete by  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  They  could  not 
well  destroy  S.  Paul's  but  they  wrecked  their  con- 
temptuous hatred  upon  it  in  every  way.  Once 
Cromwell  spoke  with  grim  pleasantry  of  selling  it 
to  the  Jews  for  a  synagogue.  A  Puritan  con- 
gregation held  its  meetings  in  the  choir;  the 
nave  and  ttansepts  were  turned  into  barracks 
and  stables ;  and  the  goodly  pavement  rane  with 
the  clanking  oi  iron  hoofs  and  heels.   In  the 

Sortico  shops  were  fitted  up  for  all  sorts  of 
ealer&,  ana  poor  Inigo's  statues  were  tossed 
down  and  smashed.  Hie  venerable  pulpit  cross 
was  raced  to  the  ground  by  the  foiy  of  the  insane 
fanatics. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II..  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  was  called  in  to  restore  the  old 


catho&l  once  num.   But  the  promeoade,  the 
poUutioD,  the  sacrilege,  were  as  bad  as  mt. 
Wren  shared  in  the  universal  dislike  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  Gothic  style.   To  him  and 
all  contemporary  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  it  vas 
synonymous  with  barbarism.   Some  of  his  extra- 
ordinary plans  for  the  restoration  have  bees  pre- 
served to  us,  and  when  we  look  at  their  bewilder- 
ing incongruities,  we  feel  almost  thankful  thatbe 
was  prevented  from  carrying  them  out,  and  iru 
left  unfettered  as  to  the  realization  of  bis  on\ 
magnificent  conceptirns.    He  would  have  cnt^' 
the  inner  comers  of  the  cross,  and  redti^ 
the  space  in  the  centre  into  a  large  rotunoH 
over  which  would  have  risen  a  dome  atni 
lantern. 

But  in  1665,  the  Great  Plague  came  and  hin- 
dered the  execution  of  his  plans  ;  and  the  not 
yeartheGreatFiredid  awajrwith  them  altogetba. 
For  two  days  the  vast  fabric  stood  bold,  frowning 
and  defiant,  as  the  scarlet  waves  of  flame  surged 
towards  it  on  every  side.  But  on  the  4th  of 
September,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  scaffolding  round  the  tower  burst  into  a  blaze. 
Through  that  terrible  night  it  burned,  themighty 
stones  flying  hither  and  thither  like  shots  on  a 
battlefield,  and  the  melted  lead  pouring  from  the 
roof  on  all  sides  in  silver  cascades,  and  rolling 
in  streams  of  terrifying  brightness  down  Faul'i. 
Chain  and  the  adjacent  streets,  till  it  fellin  hii>| 
sing  flashes  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  glovi^ 
river.  The  scatiiing  flames  having  devoured 
everything  in  the  interior,  burst  forth  frorn  all 
the  windows,  and  soaring  upwards  in  one  mi^ty 
sheet  of  fire,  seemed  to  exult  over  fl>*V*^ 
rible  and  unexampled  holocaust.  The  gromed 
roof  of  the  choir  came  crashing  down  through 
the  floor  into  S.  Faith's,  kindling  the  books  aad 
documents  that  had  been  deposited  there,  soot 
of  the  leaves  of  which  were  afterwards  found  » 
far  off  as  Windsor.  When  Evelyn  viated  the 
city  two  days  after  the  fire,  he  found  the  beaou* 
ful  portico  rent  in  pieces,  and  "  flakes  of  «* 
stones  split  asunder."  The  inscription  oa 
architrave  was,  strangely,  undefaced,  and  "tM 
lead  over  the  altar  at  the  east  end  was  ve 
touched."  A  few  calcined  monuments,  to  ta 
seen  in  the  present  crypt,  were  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  ;  and  the  body  of  the  kindly  and  virtnoa 
Bishop  Braybrooke  was  found  entire.  "  Thuj,  ■ 
says  Evelyn,  "  lay  in  ashes  that  most  veoer^ 
church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  pj^ 
in  the  Christian  world,  bendes  near  a  hnndiea 
more." 


When  Penn  appeared  to  receive  his  charter, 
he  came  into  the  royal  presence  in  his  usiuOj 
easy  manner,  with  his  hat  on  his  head  u^J" 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Charles  at  once  remom 
his  own  hat.  "  Keep  on  your  hat,  young  man, 
said  Penn,  "  keep  on  your  hat,  and  peojMC  wodt 
know  you're  bald."  '*  It  is  the  custom  of  thu 
place,"  the  king  replied,  "for  only  one  pers« 
to  remain  covered  at  a  time."  "  Then  yoo  wga 
to  have  more  covers,"  said  Penn.  "'It's  a  qne« 
custom  ;  but  I  don't  lay  my  hat  around  loose  u 
a  strange  house  unless  I  get  a  chcqnc  for  it 
I've  travelled  I  have." 
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THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR; 

OR. 

THE  BUST  OF  ANIINOUS. 


[con  CLUSION.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

|H£  tidal  train  from  France  stopped 
about  half  way  between  London  and 
Dover,  on  its  way  northwards. 
Most  of  the  travellers  who  alighted 
there  had  taken  their  places,  with 
UiejrlBg^page  ia  Bies,  carriages,  or  omnibuses, 
tor  tbeir  respective  destinations.  The  station- 
"^tcr  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  other 
oficials.aad  thee  retired  to  the  refreshment  room 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  traveller 
stiU  lingered  about  the  platform  foUowed  by  a 
Mil  grown  negro  lad  carrying  a  load  of  packages. 
The  traveller  seemed  uncertain  which  way  to 
fflrect  his  steps,  and  to  make  quite  sure,  followed 
the  stationmaster  and  asked  him  if  he  could 

teU  him  the  nearest  way  to  W  .    The  man 

said  iu  was  not  acquainted  with  the  place  but 
o«  of  their  staff  was  a  native  of  it,  and  would  be 
M«  to  direct  him  by  the  shortest  road.  The 
traveller  added  that  he  wanted  someone  of  the 
of  Robertson;  bat  then,  Robertson 
was  00  ancommon  name. 

The  stationmaster  turned  toward  the  luggage 
department,  and  presently  came  back  with  a 
yeuog  man  in  the  dress  of  a  railnay  official. 

"Are  you  sure  he  mentioned  my  name?" 
^ed  the  young  man. 

"Ceruinly  he  did,  but  he  might  not  mean 
yourself." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  traveller,  as  he  bowed 
courteously  to  the  stationmaster. 

The  man  returned  the  salutation  and  gladly  re- 
turned to  his  cu p  of  coffee. 

'*  How  can  I  serve  you,  sir  ?  "  said  the  young 
man. 

Tp6  stranger  turned  to  him  in  rather  an 
exdted  manner,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his 

arm. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "where  I  shall 
ana,  the  man  in  search  of  whom  I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Rome  ?" 

"  What  is  his  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  great  artist— a  sculptor.  I  saw  a 
work  of  his  in  Rome,  and  when  1  asked  after  the 
artist,  his  friend  told  me  that  his  duties  to  his 
lamily  had  called  him  home.  He  must  be  to  be 
found  here.    His  name  is  Paul  Robertson." 

During  this  speech  a  crimson  glow  had  alter- 
nated with  a  deathlike  paleness  on  the  foce  of  the 
young  man. 

"Oh,  sir,"  he  cried,  almost  as  much  excited 
u  his  companion  ;  "  What  was  that  work  ?  " 

"  A  bust  of  Anttnous — a  copy  from  the  antique. 
If  you  know  anything  about  it  teU  me." 

"  The  work,"  said  the  young  man,  almost  In- 
ludibly,  "  is  the  work  of  a  beginner— in  one  word 
t  is  my  own— I  am  Paul  Robertson." 

■•  You ! " 

He  sprang  three  steps  back,  as  if  the  earth 


was  opening  under  hia  feet,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  oasping  Oie  neck  of  the  surpiised 

Paul. 

'*  I  have  found  him,  I  have  found  him !  Paul 
Robertson,  my  inspired  artist,"  he  cried,  half 
beside  himself ;  "  I  have  found  him,  thank 
heaven !  But  in  this  dress  ?  "  he  broke  forth,  a» 
he  moved  a  step  from  the  young  man,  that  he 
might  look  at  him  from  head  to  foot.  "  How 
come  you  to  be  in  this  dress  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  dress  of  my  class,"  returned  Paul^ 
with  a  mournful  smile. 

"Impossible,"  cried  Sir  Richard,  half  beside 
himself.   "  You  are  an  artist.   Explain  this." 

A  long,  shrill  whistle  was  heard  afiar  off, 

"  Later,  sir,  if  3rou  desire  it ;  now  I  must  go  to 
my  office.  Where  shall  I  find  you  when  my 
duties  are  over." 

"  Confound  it ! "  said  Sir  Richard,  much 
annoyed,  "  at  the  conclusion  of  your  duties  ?  { 
am  come  all  the  way  from  Rome  with  the  sole  end 
and  object  of  seeking  you,  and  when  1  fortunately 
find  you,  I  am  stopped  by  a  riddle  which  you 
only  can  solve ;  do  you  believe  I  shall  set 
you  free  before  I  have  the  key  to  it  in  my  hand. 
I  shall  remain  here  in  your  luggage  office  and  at 
your  side,  till  yout  service  as  you  are  pleased 
jokingly  to  call  it,  is  ended  for  the  day.  Then 
I  Shan  carry  you  off,  and  you  will  have  to  con- 
fess." 

The  train  entered  the  station,  the  officials 
hastened  to  their  posts.  Sir  Richard  sat  down 
in  the  back  ground,  and  looked  after  his  young 
friend  in  silence. 

'*  Calm  and  composed,"  he  thought ;  "  undis-> 
turbed  amid  all  this  confusion. 

'*  In  half  an  hour  a  goods  train  comes  in. 
That  will  probably  give  us  work.  After  that  I 
shall  be  at  your  service." 

"  Then  at  least  come  with  me  into  the  open 
air  till  then." 

Paul  followed  him  into  the  pretty  piece  of 
ground  opposite  the  station,  and  here  the 
travelled  man  gave  his  attentive  listener  so  many 
sketches  of  his  soldier  life,  that  the  short  time 
allowed  to  the  young  man  passed  so  quickly, 
that  the  signal  sounded  before  he  expected  it. 

He  hnmed  away  with  a  has^  bow,  followed 
by  the  watchful  eyes  of  bis  companion. 

"At  last !"  cned  the  latter,  as  Paul  returned 
to  him,  after  completing  his  business.  "  You  are 
really  as  patient  as  a  lamb.  How  long  do  you 
mean  to  remain  chained  to  these  galleys  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  never  look  beyond  the 
present  day." 

Sir  Richard  looked  at  Paul  as  he  stood 
before  him  a  picture  of  hopefulness.  The 
generous,  warm-hearted  man,  found  it  difficult 
not  to  betray  what  his  busiuess  with  him  really 
was,  and  which  before  entering  upon,  he  wished 
to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the  cirrnmstances  of 
the  case. 

*'  Let  me  accompany  you  to  the  dwelling  of 
your  family,"  he  b(^g;ged,  as  they  took  th^ir  way 
to  the  town. 

The  young  man  stof  ped  with  a  flush  on  hia 

cheeks. 

"  Not  to-day,  sir  ? "  he  asked,  imploringly. 
"  The  house  ot  my  widowed  step-mother  is  hardly 
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poepwed  for  the  reoeptioo  of  so  distiagfuished  a 
gve^  and  besides  that,  my  sister  is  always  en- 
^ged  during  the  whole  day  liU  evenine," 

"  How  is  she  ea^aged,  may  I  ask?^' 

"  Id  giving  lessone,  sic." 

"  In  what  does  she  give  lessons  ?  " 

"  la  languages,  drawtag  and  rausic." 
ConfouDd  It !   Then  you  shall  come  with  me 
tO'day,  aod  to-morrow,  under  any  ctrcumstaiiGes, 
you  snail  introduce  me  to  your  family." 

"  Most  willing]y.  I  only  beg  bow  for  a  few 
minutes'  absence,  that  I  may  tell  my  mother  I 
remain  out." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  Paul 
hastened  home,  while  Sir  Richard  Thomhill  was 
xeceived  by  the  landlord,  and  was  conducted  to 
a  pteflsant  room,  whne  re&edinent  for  two 
people  was  ordered. 

Paul  boon  returned,  and  although  Sir  Richard 
was  free  from  the  prejudices  of  &rth  and  posi- 
tion, and  was  accustomed  to  judge  of  pet^e  ac- 
cofdiog  to  tbeir  own  personal  (^alitiea,  yet  he 
could  not  avoid  a  certain  feehag  of  pleasure 
when  tjb«  young  man,  having  ca3t  away  his 
unUorm  aiut,  euteFiBd  the  room  in  an  ori£iQary 

artist  fiiom  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  bis  foot/'  he^HH^ht.  "  Re6oemeQt  and 
equanirnity  in  every  st«^,  in  bis  whole  de- 
meanour." 

Siir  Richard  had  ais  yet  only  spoken  to  bis  new 
femd  ^out  himsel  f;  he  thought  this  was  the 
quidcest  and  most  cercain  way  of  j^ainin^  his 
confidence.  Now  he  began  to  ask  questions, 
and'  be  aaloed  them  in  a  manoer  so  much  to  the 
point,  and  so  searcbiQ^,  that  it  might  have 
saevfid  that  he  was  making  some  legal  enquiry. 

Paul  fovnd  all  this  rather  singtdar,  but  he  had 
no  feeling  of  annoyance.  The  sudden  iqipearance 
of  ihie  friend,  or  rather  his  sudden  irruption, 
was  wonderful  enough.  His  answera  were 
modnt,  as  short  as  possible  and  perfectly  truth- 
fill. 

"Once  noce  it  is  qmte  incomprehensible,  my 
dttaryoungfri«nd,"cned  Sir  Richard,  at]ast,"that 
after  kavwgchiaeled  that  Antinous.  you  should 
fall  back  upon  the  absHrd— pardon  me,  sir — the 
absurd  idea  tHat  you  wo^d  be  better  able  to 
support  yow  family  in  this  subordinate  situation 
tkan  as  an  artist.  This  Qoe  bust  is  worth  more 
tJun  seven  years  of  your  serviee." 

"I  bad  no  name,"  replied  Paul,  shaking  his 
head,  eadly.  ^'and  undier  the  existing  circum- 
stanoes,  it  was  necessary  to  earn  something  at 
once.  And  then,  after  the  Antinovs,  the  only 
Hdiig  I  bad  in  hiHid,  was  oompletadj  the  impres- 
ttttn  that  I  bad  effeeted  nothing  was  so  strong 
upen  my  nund,  that  for  the  6i9st  time  I  began  to 
dinibt  01  the  reality  of  my  vocation,  and  £elt  in- 
AUaad  to  give  it  up  without  a  sArvggle." 

"  You  artists  are  dreadfrilly  uapraotical  people. 
And  this  Wild,  let  me  remark  by  the  way,  is  a 
fine  IcUow  indeed  to  let  you  go  so  easuy  I  It 
was  simple  fclfy.  Have  you  never  sclented  of 
the  step?" 

"  I  have  often  ten  my  hair,"  he  said.  "Good 
night,  sir." 

^' I  shall  see  you  in  the  moraiog,"  cried  Sir 
Richard  after  him. 


Paul  found  Caroline  and  his  step-mothei  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  to  his  joyful'  tm^at. 
Bertha  was  with  them.  They  were  all  waiting 
with  extreme  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  wonderful  stranger  who  had  come 
aU  the  way  from  Rome  to  see  him. 

In  Uiis  good  humour,  the  step-mother  receiTcd 
more  favourably  than  he  had  hoped,  Panl's 
request  that  she  would  invite  Sir  Richard  to 
tea  the  next  day. 

"  Beg  your  parents  to  come  with  you,"  shesaid, 
to  BerUia ;  "I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  war 
father,  and  he  will  be  a  help  to  conversation. ' 

Bertha  was  very  well  pleased  to  imdertake  the 
commission.  The  brother  and  sister  accw- 
panied  her  home.  She  took  Paul's  arm  con- 
fidingly. 

"Attend  to  what  I  say,"  she  began.  "Soim- 
thing  is  about  to  happen." 

"What  can  possibly  happen  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  j  but  I  have  read  in  sopK  of 
my  books  that  comets  always  have  some  si{nf 
fication." 

"  But  not  always  a  good  one,"  interposed 

Caroline. 

"Ah,  but  that  we  now  see  impresses  me  wtn 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  one." 

After  Bertha  had  been  safely  escorted  home, 
the  brother  and  sister  returned  home  through  tbe 
now  quiet  streets. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Otto,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "that 
Paul's  friend  would  take  me  back  to  Italy  widi 
him,  and  thm  I  should  have  no  more  of  these 
studies,  which  are  so  disagreeable  to  my  ^bsM 
nature." 

"  But,  Otto,"  said  Caroline,  quite  frigbteoed, 
"  if  your  mother  should  hear  you  I " 

"Well,"  cried  the  boy,  excitedly,  "one  daj 
she  will  be  obliged  to  hear  that  I  will  not  go 
with  these  hard  studies." 

"  You  will  not  study/'  asked  Paul,  "and 
not?" 

"  For  three  reasons :  first,  because  I 
pleasure  in  learning  ;  second,  because  I  do  nn 
know  what  to  study,  what  department  1  sim 
choose ;  and  thirdly,  because  I  am  detenaiaw 
that  you  shall  not  continue  to  sacrifice  yonw 
on  my  account." 

"  Wbo  has  been  ^teakiog  to  you  about  that  ?^ 

"  The  teacher  of  my  class  in  very  hardi  ««» 
when  I  lately  translated  my  Csasar  incorteeqf. 
He  told  me  before  tbe  whole  class,  that  it  ^ 
a  shanke  to  make  so  poor  a  return  for  voor  tcu- 
sacrifice.  It  was  the  first  word  I  had  em 
hcanl  on  the  subject;  but  when  in  tbe  co"*^ 
the  day  he  condemned  me  to  two  hoprs  of  sa^ 
tude,  I  had  plenty  <rf  time  to  think  abwit  it,  ann 
I  came  to  the  decision  that  I  would  not  coo^^ 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  student  with  tbe  nooj 
which  you  earn  by  such  hard  work;  I  '^j*"^ 
study  at  the  university ;  I  would  rather  x  »■ 
shef^rd  or  a  plough  boy." 

"  It  is  your  part  to  find  ont  what  be**'.^^ 
can  b","  remarked  Paul.   "  What  do  j» 
to  become  ? "  ,  u 

"A  sailor,"  said  Otto  decidedly.  * 
sbipman  on  board  a  man-of-wir,  such  «»  *'*r* 
tain  Marryat  describes  so  well."  .  „ 

"Wbo      told  you  about  CspUin  Junj*  ^ 
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"  Wiy,  when  I  got  books  for  my  mother  from 
Ik  Iniinf  libiaiy,  I  was  permitted  to  read 
dieni  myx\f.  Your  aew  friend  seems  to  me 
tobe  tlie  very  man  to  inve  me  advice  and 
help." 

"Mjr  advice  is  that  in  future  you  cultivate 
TOUT  gifts  with  more  industry.  Do  yon  belieTc 
that  1  nidshipman  need  not  study  ? 

"Oh,  no!  but  then  there  is  the  object  for 

"It  leems  to  me."  said  Caroline,  thought- 
JbI^,  "diat  our  comet  has  a  good  deal  to 

lip." 

Temr^  evenrag  on  the  folloaving  day,  Sir 
KiM  appeafcd  at  the  ststion,  where  bs 
nitrf  pniently  tHl  Paul's  semce  ef  the  day 
^id  be  ctnichided  dtat  he  night  aceompany 

On  arriving  there  Paul  was  very  well  pleased  to 
Mt))e  Hlicet  family  already  assembled  in  his 
BotlKT'sdrawiDg-raom.  He  begged  amoment's 
WTCof  absence  to  change  bis  dress  for  one 
BOR  suitable. 

■  "Yes,-  said  Bertha,  aloud,  "go  and  throw 
iwe four  hateful  masquerade." 

[  She  «u  half  frightened  after  she  had  spoken 

■  this  maoner  be&ne  Mrs.  Rohertson. 

Sir  Riebaid  listeaed;  Mr.  Ellicot  was  about 
p  Bake  some  emanation,  irtuen  he  was  inter- 
red 

•JlUiss  Ellicot  is  quite  right ;  it  is  disgraceful, 
pl  shall  shall  have  no  peace  till  th«e  is  an 
M»f  it." 

'"Ob,  sir!"  exclaimed  Bertha,  "if  you  only 

snud do  sol " 

"I  will  gladly  do  it;  I  came  here  for  that 
■ipose." 

She  opened  her  beautiful  eyes ;  he  took  no 
■tfcer  Dotice,  but  turned  to  her  father. 

"Uwl  reckon  upm  your  hdp  io  this  mat- 
91"  he  asked. 

"Whatever  I  am  able  to  do,"  he  replied,  "I 
Woost  willingly.  Your  plan  has  been  formed 
imt  aajrpartic^atian,  and  I  did  not  know  it 
■tbeeacBsried  sofw." 

j^ttrgMd.   Cm  I  apeak  to  y>oa  totBoam, 

/|I  »  engaged  every  day  after  eleven 
■K.  Let  us.  hove  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
■■rpwemoingLat  eur  tamihr  ttta." 
h  Ais  SirBicbaiaLgaye  a  willing*  consent. 
U  tins  nKunent  the  three  fwung  peoillie  sn- 
hLtfaeroen.   Eaid  would  have  presetkted  his 
Kr,  bit  Dr.  EUxcot  taking  CaroltDe's  hand. 
^BBnnitiBe,"  besiud,  "as  the  oldest  friend 
house;,  to  istnodiu^  to  yeu  this«  its 
Mfst  Dcnament,  our  pride  and  jeiy— Miss 
nan,  Sr  Riahard  Thomhill." 
■e  bksfaed  «s  she  bent  bcfiere  him.  Sir 
iinnd'tfeodtefiare  her,  seeking  fai  vain  for  the 
■l^iKiid  h^  wdiich  to  eqiress  hinwrlf  fie 
gerfaad  thenght  of  the  Miss  Richardsan— the 
Meaess— as  anythii^  so  loviriy. 
WftirisfBirwant  Otto,  upsn  whom  no  oae  had 
Mbwed  a  ^ugfat,  came  forward,  and  an- 
Pnog  that  he  was  the  younger  am  of  the 
me,  Nqatsted  them  to  dnur  to  thetaUe. 
w  Ridard  shock  him  heartily  Iw  the  hand, 
Mthty  sat '•own  to  table. 


Mrs.  Robertson  was  greatly  pleased  with  Sir 
Richard's  friendly  manner  to  her  darling,  as 
well  as  with  his  courtesy  to  herself.  Her  good 
humour  was  still  more  increased  by  observing 
her  guest  more  than  once  during  the  meals 
turn  to  Otto  and  exchange  a  few  words  witii 
him. 

After  tea  there  was  music.  Paul  and  the  two 
girls  sang  the  trio  out  of  "  Semiramide " : 
"  Z  *usaA>  ardtr,"  Mrs.  Robertson  accom- 
panying them  on  the  piano.  The  harnuny  of 
the  three  voices  was  charming. 

Sir  Richard  listened  enchanted. 

Or.  Ellicot  had  cherished  a  secret  hope  that 
he  might  have  had  some  confidential  conver- 
sation  during  the  music,  but  of  this  there  wa; 
no  hope.  It  seemed,  however,  that  the  lover 
of  art  had  only  listened  to  Caroline's  sing- 
ing. 

"Thank you,"  he  said  to  her,  "you  have  a 
wonderfully  sweet  voice ;  it  goes  to  the  heart." 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  without  a  reply.  Paul 
lofJeed  at  Dr.  Elhcot  with  surprise,  who  re- 
turned his  glance  with  a  smile.  Then  Sir  Richard 
asked  to  see  Paul's  sketches  and  designs. 

"  Oh,  dear  I  "  exclaimed  the  step-mother  when 
Paul  had  left  the  room  to  fetch  his  portfolios, 
"  now  he  wUl  be  driven  back  again ;  he  had  got 
at  length  on  the  good  way  to  " 

"To  destruction,"  concluded  Bertha,  softly. 
"  Oh,  you  blessed  comet !  " 

They  watched  with  anxiety  the  countenance  of 
the  visitor  as  he  became  absorbed  in  the  ex*- 
amination  of  the  drawings.  There  was  a  large 
collection,  chiefly  of  sketches  in  chalk  to  be 
afterwards  modeled.  Since  his  return  home  the 
young  artist  had  not  once  looked  at  them,  but 
as  his  friend  turned  over  one  sheet  after  another 
he  forgot  in  his  artistic  delight  the  sad  present, 
and  was  carried  back  to  the  happiest  time  of  bis 
life.  He  spoke  so  eloquently,  and  set  forth  his 
ideas  so  clearly,  that  Sir  Richard  listened  to 
him  with  ever  increasing  admiration;  and  when 
Uiey  came  to  the  last  sheet,  the  half-smeared 
skfibch  of  the  Antinous  which  had  been  made  in 
the  studv  in  the  loft.  Sir  Richard  looked  at  it  for 
a  lo^  time  buried  in  deep  thought. 

"  l^tween  this  sketch  and  the  marble  bust  at 
Rome  Ue  all  the  steps  which  sepante  the  ban- 
ner from  the  master." 

He  rose  as  he  said  this,  and  placing  his  hand 
iu>on  &e  young  man's  shoulder,  "  My  dear 
sir,"  he  said,  "  you  are  indeed  an  artist  made 
by  heaven,  and  you  shall  be  restored  to  your 
vocation  as  surely  as  I  am  a  feeebom  fnglish- 
man.*' 

Paul  put  up  his  drawings  with  silent  and 
happy  anticipations,  but  Bertha  exclaimed  with 
glistening  eyes :  "  Heaven  bless  you,  sk.  for 
those  woras. 

He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  «hea  he  cast 
bis  eyes  towards  her  father  and  saw  no  trace  of 
displeasure  on  his  countenance,  a  light  broke 
upon  him. 

**My  dear  lady/'  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
hand  in  his,  "it  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman; 
you  and  your  friend  may  trust  him." 

The  next  morning  Sir  Richard  had  a  private 
interview  with  Dr.  Ellicot.   He  laid  before  him 
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the  plaa  wfaich  he  had  found  for  Paul's  interests 
and  those  of  his  family,  but  the  carrying  out  of 
which  he  had  not  yet  quite  decided  upon.  Dr. 
Ellicot  agreed  with  him  in  everything,  but  it 
appeared  that  Paul's  engagement  with  the  rail- 
way would  continue  for  a  month  lon^r,  yet  as 
Dr.  Ellicot  was  intimate  with  the  directors,  he 
would  endeavour  to  get  him  released  if  a  fitting 
substitute  could  be  found.  They  parted  with  a 
renewal  of  Sir  Richard's  promise  to  join  the 
doctor's  tea  table  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Ellicot  did  her  best  in  honour  of  the  new 
guest.  At  her  express  desire  Bertha  wore  a  very 
elegant  dress,  in  which  she  looked  so  lovely  that 
Caroline  told  her,  laughingly,  that  she  uiould 
taJke  upon  herself  the  care  oi  the  tea-table,  her 
friend  only  being  fit  to  take  the  part  of  a  &iiy 
queen. 

Sir  Richard  was  more  silent  than  he  Itad  been 
'yesterday,  and  sometimes  cast  a  look  of  uncon-^ 
cealed  impatience  t.o\^ards  his  host. 

After  tea  some  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne were  brought,  and  the  health  of  ^e 
stranger  was  drunk  with  acclamation. 

Then  the  master  of  the  house  was  called 
upon  for  his  toast.  He  rose  with  evident 
emotion. 

"  I  propose  the  health  of  the  bridal  pair — 
the  sculptor,  Paul  Robertson,  and  my  dear 
daughter,  Bertha." 

Loud  acclamation  followed.  The  open  avowal 
filled  the  young  people  with  joy  as  well  as  con- 
fusion. Mrs.  Robertson's  was  the  only  disputant 
voice;  she  was  hurt  that  matters  should  have 
gone  so  far  without  her  consent,  and  now 
made  signs  upon  her  fingers  as  if  counting 
money. 

Sir  Richard  stepped  up  to  Caroline. 

"lell  your  mother,"  he  said,  "that  the  bust 
of  Antinous  is  already  purchased  at  a  price 
worth  some  years  of  Paul's  present  labours, 
that  orders  are  awaiting  him  in  Rome,  and  that 
Sir  Richard  ThomhiH,  of  Thomhill  Castle  an- 
swers for  all  this  with  his  honour." 

The  happy  couple  kneeled  at  the  step-mother's 
feet,  and  begged  her  blessing.  Her  heart  soft- 
ened, and  she  gave  it  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
which  she  was  capable. 

Warm  thanks  were  given  to  Sir  lUchard. 

"  Do  not  thank  me."  he  said.  "  I.  on  the 
contrary,  require  a  good  word  from  you.  This 
will  amply  repay  all  that  I  have  done  for 
you." 

"A  good  word  from  me  7"  said  Paul,  in  sur- 
prise, "but  with  whom." 

"You  shall  know  all  later;  it  is  not  yet 
time." 

He  kissed  Bertha's  hand. 

"  May  you  be  happy,"  he  said. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  asked  Paul,  as  they 
resumed  their  places. 

"  He  is  in  love  with  Caroline,"  whispered 
Bertha. 

"What an  idea." 

"You  will  see." 

Wild  waited  with  increasing  impatience  for 
news  from  England,  and  the  two  brothers  began 
to  complain  of  the  silence  of  their  cousin  in  spite 


of  his  promise  to  let  them  know  the  result  of  lib 
journey.  At  Ufrt  came  a  letter  from  FanL  Be 
wrote: 

Hv  Di*«  Wamat  i-A»  im  my  Ataf  Mcraw  I  faol  am- 
UHtuA  ■oivort  u  jMi  Und  hmrt,  so  I  poor  tote  Oi  uw 
trMbauttbafnUDM  «f  mrta^pinMa.  Hj  frieod,  I  u  bw- 
Do  jon  know  wh*t  tlut  auiu  f  I  »m  fiM  «ad  ihaU  leUn  » 
Rom»— to  fOn  ud  oac  divia«  n>c«tion.  And  I  ■tullRMnu 
Uifl  betrothed  ol  the  one  fiiesd  of  my  youtt— my  belored  B«4». 
ItUtnMtl»tonrmMTiac«<riUg>QttAkttpUoefec  a  y«t.  H* 
bitlHrand»rRich«id«»o(opiaioa,ia«hkk  I  «Btti|W. 
tUt  I  ihwia  wh  »  MOW  huttn  1  Mmg  mj  bilawidta  Aikwt 
ofmyhMrtiathaatariMlci^.  I  ib^bAfrMfM  Mm*ii> 
fewwsdcs,«adtlMBllMipe  toaMyoa.udtb»tyaa«iItbit 
pUce,  ia  yow  hovae.  for  me  wben  I  kftn  saOtrad  «^  UCM 
torraw.  Sir  Richard  will  come  with  me.  He  u-li^  it 
wonder— the  happy  and  bftloved  intended  hatband  •(  t 
mter,  Caroline,  and  will  soon  rotara  to  Kafland  tK  b 
marriaco. 

Hiic  u  a  romaacs,  dear  Wild,  tiiat  will  Euaiab  u  «rilh  ■iM 
tot  lature  chat.  The  Baniac*  wiU  ba  celabntad  hm»  '»  > 
(fand  aiaa..er ;  aad  then  we  abaU,  all  three,  coma  to  Italy, 
tba  aaw  y  nairied  pair  iatoad  to  m^ke  a  loag  auy,  sad  tiMt  n- 
tora  thfoafh  Geim^ny  to  Enil^al.  Caroline  ii  jmheij 
htppy,  and  the  mother  ii  pleated  aad  kinl.  Oito  hat  dedin'. 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  that  he  witl  not  be  a  teuaed  ait. 
whiUi,  as  tUac*  staad,  does  him  hononr.  H«  is  to  oeotiMt  a 
the  aMdemy  fbcayear,  aad  then  a  choice  will  bo  mmi»  «f  sfW- 
fBsrioafbrhin.  Sir  Richard  u  Tct;  kind  aboat  this. 

IhaTsaoB,  mr  daarfrioad,  gina  yon  a  lasid  skrtA  *• 
mBUiAich  ham  occonad,  aad  throjck  which  t  hafe  ka 
lifted  into  a  ration  of  happlnsss  wUiA  X  believed  had  ba 
closWl  s^Inrt  aa  fiw  over.  Vy  heart  U  Ml  of  gniitt* 
and  is  a  condnnal  hyma  of  pniaa  to  Qod  lat  Uta  iifaitt 
and  uadetemd  mercy.  Farewell  tiU  one  hapfr.  9*4 
meetiiig. 

Ton  Fan. 

THE  £ND. 


STRANGE  MANNERS. 


N  exchange  sajrs,  "the  Arabs  havemr 
strange  mannerd.  When  an  Aiu 
enters  a  hoose  he  removes  his  does 
but  not  his  hat. "  We  did  not  panmc 
that  there  is  anything  very  stranee  or  pecnUar 
iu  the  conduct  of  ttie  Arab.  Right  hen  a 
Blank  the  identically  same  custom  pn^^^ 
There  are,  no  doubt,  dozens  of  geotlemeD  iring 
in  this  town  who,  returning  home  bw  tbe 
lodge  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  enter  the  boost, 
remove  their  shoes,  and  care&lly  cany  Ibeo 
upstairs,  in  order  not  to  disturb  their  ^eejmg 
wives.  As  the  gentleman  carries  one  of 
shoes  in  each  hand,  he  very  naturally  keqishis 
hat  on  his  head,  until  he  has  gone  niatain 
noiselessly,  and  is  in  his  sleeping  apainw^ 
We  had  no  idea  that  lodges  and  late  iMors  voe 
as  common  in  Arabia  as  they  are  in  Blan^  bit 
it  seems  they  are,  and  that  the  Ar^  are  ama 
more  civilized  than  we  had  any  reason  to  sa^ 
posed  they  were.  The  only  strange  thiog 
the  whole  matter  is  that  an  Caucasian 
should  find  anything  unusual  in  a  man  f**^ 
his  shoes  on  entering  his  house.  We  iafcf  j*** 
the  editor  who  penned  the  paragraph  referreo 
is  not  a  married  man. 
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[CONTINUED.] 

  A  SNOW  HUT. 

"ERShE  winter  habitations  of  the  Esqut- 
U  eH  ^^'^  Churchill,  are 

built  of  snow,  and  judging  from 
one  constructed  by  Augustus  to- 
■^^■^  day,  they  are  veiy  comfortable 
dvdliDPS.  Having  selected  a  spot  on  the 
rinr,  where  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  sufficiently  compact,  he  commenced  by 
tracing  out  a  circle  twelve'  feet  in  diameter. 
The  snow  in  the  interior  of  the  circle  was  next 
divided  with  a  broad  knife,  having  a  long  handle, 
into  slabs  three  feet  long,  six  inches  thick,  and 
two  feet  deep,  being  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
ofsDonr.  These  slabs  were  tenacious  enough  to 
admit  of  being  moved  about  without  breaking, 
or  even  losing  the  sharpness  of  their  angles,  and 
they  had  a  slieht  degree  of  curvature,  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  circle  from  which  they 
were  cut.  They  were  piled  upon  each  other 
exactly  like  courses  of  tiewn  stone  around  the 
circle  which  was  traced  out,  and  care  was  taken 
to  smooth  the  beds  of  the  different  courses  with 
the  knife,  and  to  cut  them  so  as  to  give  a  slight 
inclination  inwards,  by  which  coDtrivance  the' 
building  acquired  the  properties  of  a  dome. 
The  dome  was  closed  somewhat  suddenly  and 
Batly  bycuttingf  the  upper  slabs  in  a  wedge-form, 
instead  of  the  more  rectangular  shape  of  those 
IkIow.  The  roof  was  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
the  last  aperture  was  shut  up  by  a  small  conical 
piece.  The  whole  was  built  from  withm,  and 
each  slab  was  cut  so  that  it  retained  its  posi- 
tion without  requiring  support  until  another  was 
placed  beside  it,  the  lightness  of  the  slabs 
S^tly  facilitating  the  operation.  When  the 
onildiog  was  covered  in,  a  little  loose  snow  was 
thrown  over  it  to  close  up  every  chink,  and  a 
low  door  was  cut  throuni  with  the  knife.  A 
bed-pUce  was  next  formed,  and  neatly  faced  up 
«^tb  slabs  of  snow,  which  was  then  covered  with 
a  thia  layer  of  pine  branches,  to  prevent  them 
melting  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  At  each 
end  of  the  bed  a  pillar  of  snow  was  erected  to 
place  a  lamp  upon,  and  lastly,  a  porch  was  built 
oefore  the  door,  and  a  piece  of  clear  ice  was 
placed  in  an  aperture  cut  in  the  wall  for  a  window. 

"The  purity  of  the  material  of  which  the 
house  was  framed,  the  elegance  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  translucency  of  its  walls,  which 
transmitted  a  very  pleasant  light,  gave  it  an  ap- 
pearance far  superior  to  a  marble  l>uilding,  and 
ooe  might  survey  it  with  feelings  somewhat  akin 
to  thoK  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  reand  by  Fludias;  both  are 
temples  of  art,  inimitable  in  their  kinds." 

During  the  dreaiy  winter  months,  the  ofiBcers 
of  the  expedition  employed  themselves  in 
"Tiling  out  their  journals,  constructing  the  charts 
ot  their  route,  calculating  the  results  of  their 
observations ;  and  Messrs  Hood  and  Back  in 
finishing  their  drawings.  The  people  were 
chiefly  engaged  hi  seeking  firewood.  Captain 
Franklin  ^ves  the  following  sketch,  as  the  ; 
uioal  routme  of  their  life  at  Fort  Enterprise  : 
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"  In  the  evenings  we  joined  the  men  in  the 
hall,  and  took  a  part  in  their  games,  which  gener- 
ally continued  to  a  late  hour ;  in  short,  we  never 
found  the  time  hang  heavily  on  our  hands ;  and 
the  peculiar  occupations  of  each  of  the  officers 
afforded  them  more  emplojinent  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed.  I  re-calculated  the  observa- 
tions made  on  our  route ;  Mr.  Hood  protracted 
the  charts,  and  made  those  drawings  of  birds, 
plants,  and  fishes,  which  cannot  appear  in  this 
work,  but  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
eveiyone  who  has  seen  them.  Each  of  the 
party  sedulously  and  separately  recorded  their 
observations  on  the  aurora,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
contrived  to  obtain  from  under  the  snow  speci- 
mens  of  most  of  the  lichens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
mineralogy  of  the  surrounding  country. 

"  The  Sabbath  was  always  a  day  of  rest  with 
us  ;  the  woodmen  were  required  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  that  day  on  Saturda^^  and  the 
party  were  dressed  in  their  best  attire.  Divine 
service  was  regularly  performed,  and  the  Cana- 
dians attended,  and  behaved  with  great  decorum, 
though  only  little  acquainted  with  the  language 
in  which  the  prayers  were  read.  I  regretted  much 
that  we  had  not  a  French  Prayer  Book,  but  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  were  always  read  to 
them  in  their  own  language. 

"  Our  diet  consisted  almost  wholly  of  rein-deer 
meat,  varied  twice  a  week  by  fish,  and  occasion- 
ally by  a  little  flour,  but  we  had  no  vegetables  of 
any  description.  On  the  Sunday  mornings  we 
drank  a  cup  of  chocolate;  but  our  greatest 
luxury  was  tea  (without  sugar],  of  which  we 
regularly  partook  twice  a  day.  With  rein-deers' 
fat,  ana  strips  of  cotton  shirts,  we  formed 
candles ;  and  Hepburn  acquired  considerable 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  from  the  wood- 
ashes,  fat,  and  salt.  The  formation  of  soap  was 
considered  as  rather  a  mysterious  operation  by 
our  Canadians,  and,  in  their  hands,  was  always 
supposed  to  fiul  if  a  woman  approached  the 
kettle  in  which  the  ley  was  boihng.  Such  are 
our  simple  domestic  details." 

The  Copper  Indians,  as  they  are  called,  are 
described  as  nearly  the  same  with  the  Chepey- 
wans ;  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  and 
capable  of  strong  attachments.  In  the  long 
journey  of  Mr.  Back,  whenever  they  caught  a 
fowl  or  a  fish,  they  brought  it  to  him,  nor  would 
they  partake  of  it  till  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger, 
though  they  had  probably  not  tasted  food  for  a 
couple  of  nays.  "  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me," 
says  this  officer,  "  to  behold  these  poor  people 
enjoying  themselves  ;  for  they  behaved  in  the  most 
exemplaiy  and  active  manner  towards  the  party, 
and  with  a  generosity  and  sympathy  seldom 
found  even  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the 
world;  and  the  attention  and  affection  which 
they  manifested  towards  their  wives,  evinced  a 
benevolence  of  disposition  and  goodness  of  nature 
which  could  not  tail  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
the  most  indifferent  observer."  Captain  Frank- 
lin gives  an  amusing  instance  of  their  sim- 
plicity. The  old  chief  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
considered  the  greatest  beauty  m  the  whole 
tribe,  and  so  much  the  object  of  contest  among 
her  countrymen,  that  although  under  sixteen 
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years  of  aee,  sUe  had  successively  had  two 
oiubands.  Mr.  Hood  drew  her  portrait,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  her  aged  mother,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly afraid,  she  said,  that  her  daughter's 
beauty  would  induce  the  Great  Chief  who  resi- 
ded in  England,  to  send  for  the  original,  after 
seeing  the  likeness ! 

It  was  not  before  the  14th  of  June  that  the 
Indians  considered  the  ice  to  have  sufficiently 
broken  up  in  the  Coppermine  River,  to  admit  of 
its  being  navigated  by  canoes.  By  this  time 
their  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  it  became  evident  that  their  future  subsist- 
ence must  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  hunt- 
ers, as  they  proceeded  down  the  river;  these 
hunters,  however,  as  the  time  of  departure  ap- 
proached, began  to  manifest  a  decided  reluct- 
ance to  proceed.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty the  unfavourable  impressions,  thus  created 
00  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  were  removed ;  and 
even  after  this  had  been  done,  the  dread  of  the 
Esqtumaux  furnished  another  obstacle  to  their 
proceeding.  At  length,  however,  all  difficulties 
being  surmounted,  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  the  Coppermine  river,  which,  like  all  those 
which  they  had  hitherto  navigated,  was  full  of 
rocks,  rapids  and  shoals,  and  in  many  places 
bridged  with  large  masses  of  ice.  The  grassy 
plains  on  either  side,  however,  abounded  with 
game,  particularly  with  that  singular  little 
animal  known  as  the  musk  ox,  of  which  they 
killed  a  great  number,  but  all  of  them  lean,  and 
the  fiesh  Dv  no  means  palatable. 

The  herds  of  deer  and  musk  oxen  attract  great 
numbers  of  bears  and  wolves.  The  latter  is  a  gre- 
garious animal,  and  so  sagacious  as  rarely  to  be 
caught  in  any  kind  of  trap.  Inferior  in  speed  to  the 
moose  and  reindeer,  these  creatures  are  said  to 
have  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which  seldom  fails 
to  succeed  in-  places  where  extensive  plains  are 
bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  The  party  had 
proof  of  this  in  more  places  than  one. 

"Whilst  the  deer  are  quietly  grazing  the 
wolves  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and,  fcHming 
a  crescent,  creep  slowly  towards  the  herd  so  as 
not  to  alarm  them  much  at  first,  but  when  they 
perceive  that  they  have  &irly  hemmed  in  the  nn- 
Buspecting  creatures,  and  cut  off  their  retreat 
across  the  plain,  they  move  more  quictdy,  and 
with  hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey  and  urge 
them  to  flight  by  the  only  open  way,  which  is 
that  towards  the  precipice;  appearing  to  know 
that  when  the  herd  is  once  at  full  speed  it  is 
easily  driven  over  the  cliff,  the  rearmost  urging 
on  those  that  are  before.  The  wolves  then  descend 
at  their  leisure  and  feast  on  the  mangled  carcases.' ' 

This  stratagem  was  attempted  on  Dr.  Richard- 
son, when  sitting  musing  one  evening  on  the 
summit  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  Copper- 
mine river.  Hearing  an  indistinct  noise  behind 
him  he  looked  round,  and  perceived  nine  white 
wolves  advancing  towards  him  in  a  crescent, 
eindently  with  the  intention  of  driving  him  down 
the  steep ;  but  on  his  rising  and  walking  towards 
them  they  readily  made  an  opening  and  let  him 
pass.  A  poor  deer,  which  was  hemmed  in  at 
the  same  time,  less  bold  or  less  fortunate,  was 
shortly  afterwards  driven  over  the  precipice. 
{7h  be  continued.^ 


DOCTOR  SPECIFICUS. 


HE  proper  home  of  Dr.  Specificis, 
warm,  comfortable  and 
in  the  populous  Broadway  of  Mn 
York,  but,  like  the  busy  s^SreU^ 
has  another  in  Washington  Stne''. 
Boston,  and  yet  another  in  ChesMDt  Sett'., 
Philadelphia.  In  one  of  these  he  is  sure  to  iK 
found,  except,  as  occurs  twice  during  the  yeir, 
when  he  goes  to  make  a  little  tour  in  the  West, 
and  then  the  daily  papers  give  the  inlelli^eKc 
as  to  his  temporary  residence,  to  his  patieiA. 
and  those  who  wish  to  know ;  so  that  even  ibet 
he  is  travelling  there  is  no  difficulty  is  findia^hin. 
His  practice  is  immense;  his  directions  art  as 
easy  to  follow  as  to  snap  the  fingers,  and  die 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  testimonials  to 
his  skill,  published  in  the  newspapers,  are  kih: 
numerous.  Dr.  Specificus  orders  but  otie 
medicine,  as  he  acknowledges  but  one  maU^- 
indigestion — and  this  one  remedy  is  our  dochns 
Imperial  Syrup. 

At  the  hour  for  receiving  patients,  there 
seven  suffering  men  waiting  in  the  coosultalion  ! 
room  of  Dr.  Specificus.    They  were  noT  adniiti*<l  ; 
one  at  a  time,  but  all  questioned  in  turn,  fortticF  1 
were  all  suffering  in  much  the  same  way. 

"Very  good,"  said  Dr.  Specificus,  after* 
general  mention  of  their  dilferent  compUiBU- 
' '  Another  example  of  the  facft,  that  an  aials£<i 
proceed  ftom  the  same  cause— indigestion' 

and  here  we  see  it  in  seven  instances.  Mj 

Imperial  Syrup  will  cure  you  all.  And  rsit 
gentleman,  to  let  you  see  a  little  how  I  treat  ^ 
subject,  I  will  show  you  your  sjrmptoms  as  it 
were  in  a  mirror.  I  do  not  separate  my  patinc 
with  a  look  of  importance  as  my  colleagues  do; 
I  take  each  before  all  the  others." 

But,  dear  doctor,"  remonstrated  the  fiif 

comer,  a  farmerfrom  New  Jersey,  "  I  a-—' 

"That  is  enough,"  said  Dr.  Specificus,  raioag 
his  right  hand  to  silence  him.  "Youbawmlj 
to  open  your  mouth  and  I  know  enoagb. 
seen  enough.  You  have  no  teedi.  Witliotf 
mastication  there  is  no  digestion ;  without  teetb 
there  is  no  mastication.  You  mumble  your  ftxxi 
and  then  it  goes  down  into  your  stomach  inj 
lump,  and  lies  there  l%e  a  piece  of  lead.  WeS 
now,  any  other  practitioner  would  iufdllibly  sa; 
to  you  :  '  My  dear  man,  go  to  a  dentist,  oot  witb 
the  old  stumps  and  lay  twenty  pounds  for  ii€» 
teeth  on  his  table,  and  then  your  iudigestiff; 
will  melt  away  like  snow  before  the  fire.  Btrt- 
my  good  friend,  you  and  I  know  that  this  fc* 
of  cheap  advice  is  of  no  use.  Oh,  yes !  ft  is  ' 
mere  trifle  to  have  twenty  old  stumps  gnibbed 
and  seven  decayed  teeth  drawn  out  under  the  n- 
fluence  of  chloroform,  or  laughing  gas,  irtiidi  »f 
breathing  too  deeply  causes  you  to  laugh 
last  laugh.  No,  my  Imperial  Syrup  at  tft 
dollars  the  bottle  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than 
splintered  jaw-bones  and  sniffs  of  a  gas  that  nuf 
send  you  out  of  the  world,  and  all  this  for  twcaiT 
pounds.  This  is  my  disinterested  advice,  andno* 
is  my  Imperial  Syrup.  Five  dollars  if  you  plw*- 
Can  be  taken  by  teaspoons-full ;  but  daily,  dv?- 
Aprons,  how  long  have  you  been  suffering' 
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"Oh,  about  fifteen  years." 
"  Vaj  veU.  Then  do  not  forget  that  what 
yw  bare  been  suffering  from  for  fifteen  years, 
will  not  be  got  rid  of  in  fifteen  days ;  perhaps  not 
in  fifteen  weeks.  Come  back  as  soon  as  the 
bottle  is  empty. " 

"And  noff  I  turn  to  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  doctor,  in  a  Mendly,  business-like  tone,  ad- 
dressing a  stoat,  power^lly  built  man  in  the  prime 
of  Ufe,  but  with  a  pale,  sickljr-looking  face.  "  I. 
see  this  is  not  such  plain  sailing.  In  what  do 
yon  most  fail?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  doctor,  whole  days  without  any 
appetite,  no  digestion,  no  sleep  at  night." 

"I see,"  said  our  doctor.  "You  arc  a  man 
of  business  ?  '* 

"Yes.  My  manufactory  is  at  Vmiiamaburg, 
n^wjrehouse  is  in  this  place." 

"And  you  visit  both  these  places  every  day  ?  " 

"Of  course.  I  am  always  on  the  road  between 
here  and  there." 

"Andif  I  do  not  mistake,  you  belong  also  to 
the  school  commission  ?  " 

"1  am  a  iHsitor,  doctor." 

"And  you  are  also  a  member  of  the  BiMe 
SodetT?'' 

"Yes." 

"And  a  churchwarden  of  your  parish?" 

"Yes ;  and  president  at  vestries." 

"And  howmany  meetings  have  you  every  week  ?" 

"Two  every  week,  and  an  eitraorditaary  one 
mSnnday  evenings." 

"Have  you  not  also  some  post  in  the  Sunday 
Refittm  Sdiool  ? " 

"Yes;  I  am  secretary." 

"  You  are  perhaps  also  a  director  of  some  of  our 
bankiDgestaUi^mentSiOrinsurance  companies  ?" 

"Yes,  yon  are  qaite  right,  doctor.  Two  banks 
udthree  insurance  companies.  But  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  my  malady  ?  Permit  me  to 
ray  that  they  are  all  my  affair;  yours,  dear  sir, 
isto  cure  toe;  quickly  and  entirely," 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  one  more  qoestioa.  Do  you 
specalate  on  the  esehange  ?  " 

"  1^  business  requites  fDe  to  go  there  daily." 

"How  are  Anglo-Austrian  shares  to-day  ?  " 

"AUttielowet." 

Or.  Specificus  looked  down  thoughtfefly. 

"Ah/'  he  said,  "the  etchaa^,  sham, 
^huchwardenship,  scbool-commlsnon,  KUe 
"Ktetf,  insurance  companies,  his  coanting- 
loose !  Is  it  not  smgnlar  my  friend  that  you  are 
^hooring  under  the  same  malady  as  the  farmer 
ram  New  Jersey ;  But  so  it  is.  You  have  no 
ippetite,  no  digestion.  Now  any  other  doctor 
mold  of  course  say  to  yon :  '  Leave  all  your 
Inties  to  take  care  of  themselves,  hang  your 
peculations  on  a  pe|:,  and  in  the  afternoon,  take 
wt ;  in  the  evening  join  your  fomily.'  " 

"  In  truth,  doctor,  that  is  just  what  they  have 
Jl  advised  me." 

"Very  curious  ;  but  you  and  I  know  better, 
'he  good  men  mean  no  harm,  but  it  is  humbug, 
^on  could  not  and  would  not  do  this.  It  would 
e  the  height  of  folly,  either  to  require  or  expect 

:  it  would  be  a  loss  to  you  of  a  thousand  a 
ear.  I  think  you  will  do  better,  if  you  try  my 
!med^,  and  you  will  thus  save  nine  hundred 
nd  ninety-nine  pounds  a  year.   Bnt  you  must 


-take  the  medicine  daily,  for  with  it  you  staad  or 
fall." 

The  next  patient  was  a  haggaid-lookiBg  can- 
didate, wliose  appearance  betrayed  Imn  to  be  a 
student  of  divinity. 

The  doctor  looked  sharply  at  him,  and  opened 
the  consultation  with  the  words : 

"  You  do  not  eat  enough." 

"Oh,  dear  doctor,"  replied  the  student,  sbyly, 
"  I  am  in  the  seminary,  and  " 

"I  understand,"  interrupted  the  doctor;  "a 
charitable  institution  always  prepares  its  inmates 
for  the  duties  of  a  preacher  by  long  fasts.  Your 
digestion  is  destroyed  by  miserable  food  and  un- 
nourishing  vegetables,  continued  study  and  fre- 
quent night  watches.  By  a  curious  turn  of  fate,  you 
are  suffering  from  tbe  same  malady  as  my  two 
former  patients.  A  doctor  of  the  old  school  would 
infallibfy  give  you  the  advice  to  live  well  and  to 
eat  and  dnnk  enough .  Good  heavens  I  Vniat  a 
bitter  mockery.  Suppose  the  case  that  I  tmre  to 
advise  ;^u  prandia  cum  beefsteakikms,  >wIh>  in 
the  seminary  would  understand  the  prescription. 
Gentlemen,  the  world  is  full  of  humbug.  This 
young  man  should  eat  well ;  but  I  win  not 
answer  such  humbug.  Come  and  dine  with  me, 
ray  friend,  at  one  o'clock,  if  the  rules  of  your 
house  permit.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  you 
were  hungry  and  I  gave  you  nothing  to  eat. 
But  in  the  meantime,  here  is  a  bott>e  of  Imperial 
Syrup,  which  will  do  you  no  harm.  And  now  for 
you,  my  dear  sk." 

The  person  addressed  was  a  pale,  almost  corpse- 
like  looking  nan. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  digestion  then?" 

"  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you, -doctor." 

"  But  you  do  not  look  as  if  likely  tolw  sttffiet- 
ing  from  want  of  food  ?  " 

"  No,  but  nothing  suits  me." 

"I  saw  through  your  case  at  the  fint  x^aace. 
You  are  a  teacher,  If  I  am  rlglA  in  my 
diagnosis." 

"Yes." 

"  Is  your  school  m  your  own  honae  ?  " 

"No,  but  very  near." 

"  Have  you  any  recreation  ?" 

"Oh,  yeel    My  books." 

'*  Do  you  take  exercise  ?  " 

"Yes,  several  times  daily,  to  the  school." 

"Kadi  you  take  your  mealsregulaily?** 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  besieles  walking  to  the  boys,  have  you 
no  bodny  exercise?  Now  it  is  tsMbti  singular 
that  you  are  a  comrade  of  the  other  patients  I 
have  examined,  and  require  to  a  hidr  the  very 
same  medkine.  You  smile,  but  do  not  smite  at 
mattersof  fact.  Your  doctor  hastold  youahoodred 
times  that  you  eat  too  much  and  take  too  little 
exercise.  You  throw  too  much  fuel  on  to  the  fire 
and  do  not  poke  it  enough.  Yon  must  alter  your 
manner  of  life.  Yes,  to  overload  the  stomach 
renders  it  unable  to  work.  It  is,  therefore,  that  you 
come  to  me  for  advice,  and  for  my  Imperial  Syrup. 
Five  dollars,  and"  (lowering  his  voice]  "to  please 
you,  I  will  take  back  the  empty  bottles  with  an 
allowance  of  three  dollars  the  dozen.  Five 
dollars  if  you  plei^,  or  may  I  ventare  to  send 
half  a  dozen  ?  The  more  frequently  you  take  it 
the  more  efficacioas." 
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The  next  patient  was  a  man  whose  exterior  in- 
6|Mred  a  feeling  of  respect ;  his  face  had  an  in- 
tellectnal  expression,  but  it  was  pale  and  sad, 
and  his  hat  was  encircled  by  a  crape  band. 
His  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  clergyman. 
Suddenly  had  misfortune  broken  him  down ;  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  his  laborious  iwsition  had 
exhausted  him,  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  fellow- creatures,  which  he  con- 
tinu^ly  witnessed  but  could  not  help,  had  re- 
duced him  to  a  state  of  nervous  derangement  in 
which  deep  melancholy  alternated  with  Aoment- 
aiy  despair. 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  shall  see  how  won- 
derfully my  syrup  will  affect  you,"  said  Dr. 
Specificus.  "Other  doctors,  a  set  of  bunglers 
whom  I  will  not  name,  would  immediately  desire 
you  to  give  up  the  important  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession and  to  rest  for  a  week.  All  the  spirit 
of  your  life  is  concentrated  in  the  brain,  that 
greatly  overtasked  organ  has  absorbed  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  body  and  all  the  animal 
strength.  But— who  is  there  who  can  hang  up 
his  duties  on  a  peg?  Who  can  give  himself  a 
different  brain,  a  less  feeling  heart?  Who  can, 
at  a  word,  become  thick-skinned  when  his  whole 
epidermis  is  as  tenderly  constituted  as  yours  is  ? 
You  know  the  powers  of  a  firm  unconquerable 
faith ;  well,  believe  in  my  Imperial  Syrup,  and  it 
will  cure  you." 

The  athlectic  form,  and  the  healthy  counten- 
ance of  the  next  patient,  a  large  dealer,  appeared 
as  if  giving  the  lie  to  any  suspicion  of  indi- 
gestion, and  yet  he  CQuld  not  take  any  food  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  or  digest  what  he 
had  already  taken.  He  was  in  despair  about  his 
condition. 

'•Yes,  yes,  my  friend,"  declared  our  doctor, 
*'  you  are  like  your  predecessors,  but  your  suffet- 
ings  do  not  spring  from  the  same  cause.  You 
rejoice,  I  see,  in  a  successful  business ;  you  aie 
not,  it  appears  to  me,  overwhelmed  with  work ; 
you  are  neither  insufficiently  nourished  nor  over 
fed.  How  then  does  this  come  about  ?  Perhaps 
you  take  a  glass  more  than  thirst  requires  at 
your  evening  meal  ?  Or»  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  go  a  little  further,  you,  perhaps,  feel,  we  will 
say  only  three  or  fbur  times  dunng  the  week, 
the  impossibility  of  getting  to  bed  mthout  help. 
Perhaps  even  your  friends  have  no  suspicion  of 
these  evening  excesses,  for  in  the  daytime  you 
are  quite  sober.  But,  pardon  me,  if  I  were  to 
listen  to  your  wife,  she  would  own  to  me,  mth 
tears,  frvm  what  you  are  suffering.  And  if  her 
tears  cannot  save  you,  can  the  doctor'sprescrip- 
tion  avail  ?  You  have  taken  much  medicine, 
but  you  have  drunk  much  in  private.  You  have 
spent  large  sums  on  advice  which  you  have 
given  to  thewinds.  You  have  taken  pills,  powders 
and  draughts,  with  a  whole  deluge  of  alcohol  in- 
termixed. The  doctor  and  yourself  have  swindled 
«ach  other.  What  you  require  is  a  means  by 
which  the  nerves  and  stomach  maybe  strength- 
ened without  your  altering  the  kind  of  life  you 
lead  from  morning  till  noon.  Then  tUl  evening 
it  is  "all  right."  You  see  my  medicine  causes 
no  disturbance  in  your  way  of  life.  I  call  this 
iscientific  practice." 

And  thee  the  doctor  turned  to  tiie  last  of  his 


patients— a  broken  down  subject  qtute  desenine 
of  pi^,  who  sat  there  with  downcast  eyes  and 
hands  convulsively  grasping.  He  was  the 
wreck  of  a  man  who  hopeless,  forsaken  and  urn- 
less,  was  driven  about  upon  the  ocean  of  T^, 
hurried  hither  and  thither  by  the  force  <rf  the 
waves,  and  driven  1^  the  whirlwind  stotnsd 
passion. 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  sighed  Dr.  Specificus, 
"what  sorrow  it  is  when  a  wreck  sinks  to  the 
bottom." 

"Doctor,"  replied  the  wreck,  "yours  is  a 
scientific  practice.  We  do  not  want  to  kooi 
what  is  wanting ;  we  want  to  obtain  somettiing. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  asked  questions ;  we  mot 
□0  advice.  We  can  neither  go  back  or  stop, 
we  must  go  forwards ;  but  the  rodder  most  be 
greased :  the  stomach  will  not  act.  Can  jm 
science  help  me,  doctor  ?  " 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I  wiB  not 
deceive  you,  hut  openly  confess  that  I  have  never 
tried  my  medicine  in  such  a  desperate  case  as 
yours  is.  But  as  all  the  sufferings  with  which  1 
am  acquainted  spring  from  the  same  source,  s<? 
must  that  which  is  an  effectual  remedy  with  aB 
be  so  also  with  you.  But  this  I  can  promise 
you:  If  my  Imperial  Syrup  does  not  cure  yoc, 
you  are  not  to  be  cured." 

And  thus  terminated  the  consultation  of  to 
day,  and  while  the  doctor  folded  up  the  last  fin 
dollar  note,  he,  in  a  friendly  manner,  beg^ 
the  gentlemen  to  send  him,  eventually  a  notice 
of  their  cure. 

The  preacher  then  rose,  and  turning  to  lus 
sjrrup  companions  addressed  them  in  a  ponpoos 
manner : 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  ourdnt; 
to  g^ve  Dr.  Specificus  this  certificate  befme  ^ 
part.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  his 
medicine,  but  the  clearness  of  his  judgneDt.  the 
certain^  of  his  diagnosis  and  above  all  bi^ 
whole  system  is  a  ^arantee  for  its  success.  I 
shall  recommend  hiro  wherever  I  can.  Uyx^ 
will  sit  down  at  your  wridng-table,  dear  do^> 
each  of  us  will  gladly  dictate  our  certificate  to 
your  pen." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  toothless  fumer. 
I  can  assert  that  the  doctor's  advice  has  sparei 
me  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  unnecessaiy  t^' 
pense.   Let  him  write  that." 

"  My  testimony,"  said  the  overworked  man  oi 
business,  "  is  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Spedficos. 
by  his  treatment,  has  put  me  in  a  positiostD 
go  on  with  my  business,  while  other  doctors,  veil 
fed  with  dollars,  only  gave  me  useless  advice-" 

"And  I  roust  test^,"  said  the  hungry  ctf- 
didate,  "that  I  never  in  any  doctor  met  with 
more  knowledge  and  consideration." 

And  so  the  doctor's  diary  was  filled  with  seven 
new  attestations  to  the  wonders  effected  by  his 
non  flus  ultra  syrup,  and  while  he,  with  a 
practised  hand,  wrote  out  a  telling  annooD«- 
ment  for  the  evening  paper,  seven  men  waiidae° 
down  the  street,  each  one  carrying  in  one  hssa 
a  bottle  of  the  uniwrsal  syrup,  and  in  the  SBV 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Specificus's  treatise  upon  the  core** 
indigestion.  And  the  evening  paper  broogot 
to  the  men  their  own  ntimes  attached  to  the  cer- 
tificates well  printed  in  large  characters.  \ 
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Bt  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HER  LOTS  AT  LAST. 

iEVER  did  there  dawn  a  richer  or  more 
glorious  May  morning  tlian  that  which 
found  Marim  once  more  at  Classic- 
among  her  friends.  She  w.ilkeJ  to  the 
with  3  quiet  placid  feeling  in  her  heart, 
familiar  to  her. 


It  seemed  as  if  no  change  ever  could  take  place 
ia  Classicburgh :  no  one  seemed  dead ;  no  one 
seemed  to  have  got  married;  and  no  one  was 
any  older.    The  families  of  old  maids  walked 

to  church,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  their  hope- 
less  parents.  Whether  it  was  on  account  of  the 
long  spell  of  absence  that  made  all  things  new 
to  her,  Marian  could  not  say ;  but  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  pride  and  povertVf  which  afflicted  the 
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people  of  Classicburgh,  seemed  to  strike  Miss 
Mayflower  more  forcibly  than  before,  and  to 
amuse  her  highly. 

The  Misses  Birse,  who  five  years  earlier  had 
scoffed  at -fringed  foreheads,  saying  such  fash- 
ions ii  ere  fit  only  for  little  girls,  were  frizzed  to 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  looked  as  if  they  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  finding 
themselves  in  cheap  grey  dresses  instead  of  the 
brown  ones  that  they  had  worn  for  three  years. 
Miss  Perkins,  who  had  waited  ten  years  for  her 
lover  who  went  abroad,  and  out  of  respect 
for  him  had  dressed  herself  like  a  quaker.  ana  he 
having  come  home  and  married  another,  was 
frizzed  from  the  eyebroivs  upwards.  A  few 
mothers,  whose  sons  had  risen  to  the  sublime 
position  of  managing  clerks  and  such  like, 
passed  hy,  hanging  on  the  arms  of  these  sons, 
dressed  m  showy  satin,  and  looking  painfully 
dignified.  Also  the  mamas  and  papas  of  small 
tradesmen,  whose  fathers  having  become  bank- 
rupt several  times,  were  able  to  set  their  sons  up 
in  Dusiness  on  their  own  account. 

"  Now,"  mused  Marian,  as  these  poor  people 
strutted  past  her,  "were  one  of  these  fellows  to 
seek  me  for  his  wife,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
deem  he  was  conferring  ai  honour  upon  me  that 
could  not  be  told  in  words.  Did  one  of  them 
wed  me,  I  am  sure  he  would  think  I  ought  to 
lead  a  life  of  humble  submission  out  of  pure 
gratitude ;  yet  would  I  much  rather  give  my  heart 
and  hand  to  one  of  the  honest  fishermen  down  in 
the  sea  town.  I  would  at  least  know  that  what 
I  had  was  real." 

Marian  watched  the  passers  by  for  a  little 
while  with  feelings  of  sincere  pity  mingled  with 
a  little  contempt,  then  she  lost  sight  of  them  in 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature  so  thickly 
spread  around  her. 

Very  beautiful,  indeed,  looked  the  little  chapel 
of  S.  Thomas,  standing  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
sea.  The  graceful  spire  towering  up  against  the 
bright  blue  sky  like  a  loving  hand  beckoning  the 
weary  wanderer  on  life's  rough  way  to  the 
heavenly  plains  of  beauty  and  peace.  And  thus 
thought  a  stranger  in  Classicburgh  as  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  hill,  pleased  with  tne  holy  stillness 
that  reigned  around  him. 

Hilton  Maxwell— s'lch  was  the  stranger's 
name — was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health, 
and  who  wore  a  costume  so  picturesque  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passers  by.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  uniform  worn  by  some  order 
or  society  not  known  in  Classicburgh  if  on  British 
soil  at  all.  Yet  it  well  became  the  wearer. 
There  was  something  more  than  usually  hand- 
some in  the  tall,  graceful  figure  draped  in  a  long 
cloak  which  the  breeze  swept  back  now  and  then 
revealing  a  soldier-like  afire  below. 

The  people  scanned  the  stranger  as  they 
passed,  whispered  to  each  other  some  remark, 
then  passed  on  in  the  little  groups  of  twos  and 
threes  as  if  they  had  all  been  born  twins  and 
triplets. 

Hilton  Ma.twell  smiled  as  he  noted  their 
strange  behaviour,  and  drew  his  cloak  closer 
around  him,  shivering  slightly,  for  mild  as  was 
the  n'ealher,  he  was  evidenly  used  to  a  softer 
jjlime. 


As  the  hell  tolled  more  slowly,  the  people 
quickened  their  pace.    In  a  minute's  time  the 
hill  became  black  with  human  forms,  and  the 
people  crowded  into  the  church.    Hilton  Max- 
well lingered  till  the  last ;  then  he  walked  into 
the  church  and  took  his  seat  near  the  door  as 
became  a  stranger.  Ere  the  last  chime  of  the  bell 
died  away  th^  people  were  all  assembled,  and  ' 
with  bowed  heads  and  clasped  hands  n^ct-  ' 
fully  awaited  the  coming  of  their  pastor.  There  : 
was  no  lingering  in  the  porch,  talking  of  Ibe  ' 
last  night's  play  or  ball  till  the  service  com-  ; 
menced,  bo  affected,  mincing   footsteps  inter-  i 
rupted  the  fervent  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us," 
no  rustle  of  silken  garments  drowned  the  soft 
and  holy  "amen."    The  stranger  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  choir  to  commence,  for,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  attractions  of  music  and 
singing  were  all  that  had  drawn  him  to  divine 
service  for  many  years  past.    But  he  was  dis- 
appointed.    Andrew  Grj'ee  having  said  the 
prayer  for  the  day — earnest,  simple  prayers  they 
were — the  soft  sweet  psalm,  accompanied  by  the 
organ  onl^,  floated  through  the  clear,  pure  air, 
blending  its  mellow  sounds  with  the  dark  deep 
ocean  that  ceaselessly  flowed  beside.   Yet  only 
in  the  sense  of  getting  something  different  from 
what  he  expected  was  Hilton  Maxwell  disap- 
pointed.   Tlie  soft,  sweet  voice,  full  of  devotion, 
of  Andrew  Gryee,  the  companion  of  his  earlier 
days,  awoke  in  his  heart  soft,  sweet,  and  holy 
memories. 

The  hymn  of  praise  being  finished,  Andrew 
Grj'ee  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  "after  gazing 
round  at  his  little  flock  as  if  he  recognized  each 
face,  he  opened  the  sacred  volume  and  read  the 
Lesson  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

"  Surely  something  more  than  usual  to-day." 
thought  Hilton  Maxwell,  as  he  observed  the 
nervous  manner  of  the  pastor  and  the  anxious 
looks'  of  the  people. 

At  length,  by  a  strong  effort,  Andrew  Gryee 
steadied  himSelf,  and  darted  into  his  subject 
with  a  burst  of  eloquence ;  now  and  then  bis 
eye  lighted  upon  the  stranger,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  recognise  in  him  his  early  friend.  Mr. 
Gryee  wandered  somewhat  in  his  discourse, 
speaking  now  of  one  thingand  again  of  another, 
not  holding  to  his  text  which  was  '*  Thou  shal; 
sprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  cleansed. 
Thou  shalt  wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
"snow."  It  was  plain  that  the  pastor  w-is 
personal,  and  that  the  people  were  aware  of  the 
fact ;  he  seized  the  petty  sin  of  envy,  and  threw 
it  aside  with  few  and  stinging  words ;  finally  he 
darted  at  the  sin  of  anger,  and  settled  there,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  subject  till  he  exhausted  it.  And 
such  speaking !  such  action  !  Hilton  Maxwell  be- 
held him  with  much  delight  and  admiration,  hi' 
figure,  naturally  tall,  seemed  to  rise  by  degree 
till  it  reached  a  giant's  height.  A  rich  reJ 
dyed  his  usually  pale  face,  and  a  stem,  yet  inie 
and  loving  look  beamed  in  his  fine  speakiTi^' 
eyes.  The  sermon  at  length  came  to  a  close; 
the  pastor  looking  much  exhausted  as  he  re- 
tired from  the  p-ilpit.  A  silence  that  was  a»fi:l 
followed,  broken  only  by  the  sighs  of  the  pe  p'*". 
and  the  soft  plash,  plash  of  the  wavos.  as  they 
broke  on  the  crags  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  vUik 
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tktack  seemed  to  subdue  his  loud  glad  song 
2s  h  mouDted  high  against  the  clear  blue 

sty. 

As  the  stranger  was  the  last  to  enter  the 
diurch,  so  w9$  he  the  first  to  leave  it  when  the 
Knice  was  condoded.  It  was  many  years  since 
BiltaiMuwell  bad  been  in  Classicburgh,  but 
keliaditstfoiv^en  the  way  to  the  parsonage  ; 
be  imtoed  aovly  towards  it,  the  people  scan- 
EingUm,  and  commenting  upon  him  as  they 
did  before.  As  he  passed  through  the  lovely 
liitle  churchyard,  which  lay  between  him  and 
Hr.  Gryee's  home,  a  simple  headstone  of 
pore  white  marble  and  a  grave  but  lately  dressed 
ud  decked  with  spray  flowers  attracted  his 
ittention.  The  tombstone  bore  no  name.  It 
ras  not  seemingly  erected  to  the  sleeper  below 
by  any  relative ;  but  engraved  upon  it,  in  black 
It'das.  were  those  beautiful  words  from  which 
lU. Gryce had  preached  :  "Thou  shall  sprinkle 
■ewithhyssop  and  I  shall  be  cleansed.  Thou 
lalt  waahiDe  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 
"I  feel  certain  of  it,"  commented  Hilton 
iixvdl,  as  he  repeated  those  scripture  lines 
lot!|  and  devoutly,  "  Gryee's  sermon  had  some 
tftreoce  I0  the  person  who  lies  buried  here." 
Ar.d  veblle  he  stood  looking  grave  and  moody, 
eiTiog  a  romance  in  his  own  mind,  Andrew 
fjee  approached,  looking  pale  and  exhausted, 
ixell  he  might,  for  he  had  worked  hard  that  day. 
Ic  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  believing  him 
'beaperson  of  superior  rank,  did  not  give  him 
*  "pleasant  day,"  with  which  he  would 
•wtcly  have  greeted  one  of  a  humbler  mien; 
e»as about  to  pass  on,  when  Hilton  Maxwell 
**J right  before  him,  and  held  out  his  hand.  ' 
"Aaoiew,  do  you  not  know  me?"  he  said, 
P^g  into  the  mioi&ter's  face  with  a  kindly 
He  as  he  clasped  the  slender  hand  so  fireely 

,Uniwrry,  but  I  really  do  not  know  you," 
A  Mr.  Gryee,  fixing  his  mild  eyes  full  upon  the 
auger's  bronzed  face. 
"Oh.  Andrew!" 

Mthe  stranger  was  evidently  much  disap- 
feed  at  not  being  recognised  by  one  who  was 
te  as  close  as  a  brother  and  as  dear  to  him. 
Yes,  yes,  now  I  think  I  do  know  you,"  said 
: Gryee;  a  look  of  recognition  dawning  slowly 
^3^^  eyes,    "  Hilton    Maxwell  -ray  early 

'No  other,"  said  Hilton,  with  tears  shining 
eyes  as  again  and  again  the  minister 
•Dp  his  hand  in  warm  hearty  welcome. 
'You  were  on  your  way  to  my  house  ?  "  re- 
lated Mr.  Gryee. 

'Certainly ;  do  you  think  I  could  have  taken 
first  dinner  in  a  Classicburgh  hotel  after  an 
•wee  of  twenty  years,  while  you  had  your 
DC  here  ?  " 

^  linking  his  arm  within  that  of  Mr.  Gryee's, 
»as  about  to  move  on,  when  the  minister 
d :  "  Let  us  linger  one  minute ;  I  wish  to 
It  sure  that  Miss  Mayflower  comes  home 
0  me  to  dinner." 

'i5i>s  Mayflower,  who  is  that?"  asked  Hilton 
nis  abrupt  manner. 

'She  is  a  struggling  authoress,"  answered 
■  Crjce,  "  one  of  the  most  specially  afflicted, 


I  call  her,  to  tease  her  by  the  way ;  but  really  there 
are  times  when  I  certainly  think  genius  is  a  curse 
— at  least  an  affliction.  Miss  Mayflower  is  our 
special  and  particular  friend.  Her  people  lived 
for  many  years  in  Classicburgh,  but  her  father 
died ;  and  then  the  mother  went  to  the  countty 
to  live  near  her  relations  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Bat,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Marian  is  never  well  in  the  country, 
though  it  is  nature  to  her,  she  needs  the  sea 
breeze.  She  occupies  a  quiet  lodging  down  the  - 
town  a  bit,  but  ere  her-people  left  Classicburgh, 
we  made  her  promise  to  spend  her  spare  time 
with  us,  and  to  dine  at  our  house  at  least  once 
a  week.  If  my  sister  sees  her  it  is  all  right ;  but 
this  is  the  lady's  first  appearance  after  a  long 
absence.  She  must  have  returned  late  last  night 
else  I  would  not  have  seen  her  in  church  for  the 
flrst  time.  Oh,  here  she  comes,"  said  Mr. 
Gryee,  his  eyes  brightening,  and  his  face  colour- 
ing slightly. 

He  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  Nelly  and 
Marian  came  tripping  down  the  hill  in  the  old 
familiar  way.  .  ' 

"Oh I"  said  Hilton  Maxwell,  "that  black- 
haired  divinity  distracted  me  all  the  time  of  the 
service.  Were  you  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Andrew,  and  I  your  penitent,  I'd  catch  it  for 
that,  wouldn't  I?  You'd  give  me  a  proper 
penance." 

"And  you  deserve  a  proper  penance,  sir,"'' 
answered  Mr.  Gryee,  "I'd  make  you  kneel  on 
your  bended  knees  for  three  successive  hours." 

"  You  mean  you  would  tell  me  to  do  that 
— but  I  wouHn't  do  it.  I  couldn't  pray 
five  minutes,  on  my  word  I  couldn't,  there  is  not 
a  bit  of  good  in  me.  But  I  might  grow  good 
and  come  to  church,  if  you  will  make  me  yoar 
right-hand  roan  —a  pillar  oy  the  way." 

"But  I  won't,"  said 'Mr.  Gryee,  smiling,"! 
shall  not  make  you  somshody  in  my  church,  in 
order  that  you  may  become  good.  You  must 
become  good,  that  I  may  give  you  a  place  of 
honour  in  my  church." 

Hilton  Maxwell  sighed,  and  dropping  the  sub- 
ject returned  to  M^irian. 

"I  couldn't  help  gazing  at  that  girl,"  he  said, 
"  she  is  so  unlike  anyone.  I  saw  your  sister,  and 
knew  her  at  once  to  be  so,  from  the  resemblance 
she  bears  to  yourself.  She  is  a  most  lady-like 
girl^sweet  and  fair— but  there  are  lots  like 
her." 

As  he  concluded  his  remarks,  the  girls  ap- 
proached. They  seemed  a  littk  flushed  and  shy 
at  sight  of  a  stranger  with  an  appearance  so  com- 
manding and  attractive. 

Mr.  Giyec  formally  introduce.1  Hilton  Maxwell 
to  the  girls. 

'•Now,"  said  thai  gentleman  within  himself, 
as  he  held  Marian's  little  hand  within  his  own  (the 
people  among  whom  he  hai  lately  mingled  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  hold  it  as  a  mark  of 
vulgarity,  to  clasp  the  hand  of  a  stranger  on 
being  introduced),  "for  the  fir-^t  time  in  all 
my  wanderings,  broad  and  wide,  do  I  look 
upon  the  woman  whom  I  can  make  my 
wife." 

He  dropped  Marian's  hand  so  suddenly  that 
the  young  lady  started ;   he  sighed  heavily. 
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almost  bitterly,  his  face  clouded,  In  one  minute 
the  sunshine  went  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Gryee  seemed  surprised  at  the  sudden 
noodiDess  of  his  friend. 

"This  grave  has  filled  me  with  sudden 
interest,"  said  Hilton,  abruptly,  "  who  is  buried 
here?" 

"  Mary  Snow,  one  of  ray  best  loved  children," 
answered  Mr.  Gryee,  "  the  first  whom  I  baptized, 
the  first  who  said  her  catechism  at  my  knee. 
Alas,  poor  child." 

"  She  went  the  wrong  waY,"  said  Hilton  Max- 
well. "  Oh,  I  see,  the  words  upon  the  tombstone 
are  not  without  their  meaning*.  The  old,  old 
stoiy:  'One  more  unfortunate  etc.,' "  bespoke, 
in  a  low,  careless  tone,  yet  he  sighed  heavily  and 
there  was  a  serious  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "  there  is 
more  sorrow  than  sin  in  the  matter.  Mary  Snow 
did  err  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  in  her  very 
innocence.  She  married  at  sixteen— only  think 
of  it,  Hilton,  at  sixteen — a  worthless  man,  a  real 
villain,  who  broke  her  heart  ere  a  month  went 
past.  Had  sh&  only  listened  to  the  advice  of 
others." 

"Who  ever  listened  to  advice  who  was  in  love," 
remarked  Hilton. 

"I  say  that  Mary  Snow  was  murdered," 
remarked  Nelly  Gryee,  quietly. 

"  Certainly,"  &aia  Manan, "  for  when  a  bad  man 
wins  a  young  heart,  with  no  other  intention  than 
to  break  it,  what  is  that  but  murder  ?  Yet,"  she 
added,  in  a  more  lively  tone,  while  her  eyes 
flashed  brightly,  "  I  have  no  s^pathy  with  such 
women  as  Mary  Sno^,  who  marry  men  that  they 
know  to  be  vile  and  worthless,  and  when 
slanderous  tongues  handle  them  rudely,  droop 
their  heads  and  die.  But  let  us  be  going,  Nelly, 
you  know  Mr.  Gryee  and  I^always  quarrel  on  this 
point." 

"It  is  really  so,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  addressing 
Hilton  Maxwell,  and  smiling  as  Marian  glided 
off  with  his  sister.  "  If  Manan  Mayflower  nas  a 
real  fault,  it  is  that  she  makes  no  allowance  for 
others  being  weaker  than  she  is  herself.  She 
thinks  that  all  women  should  be  as  proud  and 
independent  as  she  is.  I  would  not  like  any 
misfortune  to  befall  her,  but  as  nothing  short  of 
perfiection  is  what  she  aims  at  in  love,  I  would 
Dot  be  Sony,  though  I  saw  her  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  two  or  three  genuine  faults,  or  mad  in 
love  with  some  great  clown  of  a  fellow  who  could 
not  spell  his  name.  How  grave  and  serious  you 
have  oecome,  Maxwell,  all  at  once.  What  are 
you  thinking  of?" 

"What  a  handful  of  a  thing  it  is,"  said  Max- 
well, not  heeding  Mr.  Gryee's  remarks,  but 
gazing  after  the  sum  figure  that  walked  beside 
Nelly  Gtyee  across  the  green  sward,  robed  in  a 
dress  of  pale  grey. 

"Mind  and  matter  seldom  go  togetfier," 
remarked  Mr.  Grswe. 

"  But  such  a  pair  of  eyes,"  commented  Hilton 
Maxwell,  "  I  have  travelled  far  and  seen  nrany 
women,  but  not  from  one  did  I  ever  meet  with 
such  a  steady  gaze  down  into  the  depths  of  my 
soul." 

"You  may  travel  far  and  meet  with  manv 
-nen  ere  you  meet  one  like  Miss  Mayflower,** 


said  Mr.  Gryee,  "  but  come  along.  It  is  a 
shame  to  keep  you  standing  here  when  I  see 
that  our  cold  breeze  makes  you  tremble.  What 
do  you  mean  by  appearing  among  Christians  io 
that  savage-like  garb,"  asked  Mr.  Gr^,  utbej 
moved  along,  and  he  surveyed  Mr.  HanKn'» 
dress. 

"  Savage-like  garb !  "  said  Mr.  Maxwell, 
throwing  back  his  cloak  and  surveying  himself 
admiringly.  "  You  must  admit,  Gryee,  that  itis 
handsome.   I  have  quite  a  passion  for  stripes 

and  sashes.   This  is  the  dress  worn  by  Ah, 

well  I  shall  not  shall  not  shock  your  sanctified 
ears  by  any  explanation.    I  belong  to  a  certain 

society  of  never  mind.    But  you  must  excuse 

me  for  appearing  amon^r  Christians  dressed 
like  this,  1  couldn't  help  it.  The  reason  why  [ 
wear  this  costume  is  the  best  of  all  reasons,  I  have 
no  other.  You  see,  Grj'ee,"  he  went  on,  in  an 
explanatory  manner,  "  I  had  been  meditating  a 
return  home  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  end  my 
mind  was  made  up  in  a  minute,  as  it  were.  A 
vessel  was  just  about  leaving  for  home,  and  1 
learnt  that  it  would  be  long  ere  another  in  which 
I  could  hope  for  as  comfortable  quarters  would 
sail  for  Britain.  I  ran  away  in  a  manner.  I 
wore  this  costume  at  the  time,  and  delayed  fei 
nothing — somehow  I  couldn't.  One  would  thint 
I  had  never  been  here,"  he  said,  shiverioe  in 
spite  of  the  bright  warm  sunshine.  "Hoc 
strange  I  feel,  Andrew,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  as 
they  crossed  theroad  to  the  minister's  bouse,  andbe 
stood  gazing  around  him,  "  that  I  should  stand 
here  almost  friendless,  who  once  had  so  manf 
friepds.  I  have  only  graves  to  talk  to  or  gaw 
upon.  Ere  I  came  to  church  this  moraing:,  t 
paid  a  visit  to  the  resting-place  of  my  kindred  " 

He  sighed  sadly  while  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  one  relation  here,"  said  Mr.  Gfy«- 
"  Your  cousin,  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  captain,  han 
settled  in  Classicburgh." 

"Is  it  really  so?"  cried  Maxwell,  evidentir 
pleased  with  the  news.  "  I  am  glad  of  that.  I 
shall  find  a  home  with  some  of  my  kindred  after 
all.  Mrs.  Jones  used  to  be  a  strange,  peerid 
little  body,  naturally  discontented  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  denying  it,  there  is  something  in  blood. 
And  old  treverton?"  he  remarked,  lookiogiQ 
at  the  handsome  turrets  of  Treverton  Hall,  tliu 
rose  gracefully  above  the  tops  of  the  blooming 
trees.  "  Those  that  were  but  children  when  I 
left,  will  be  fine  young  men  ere  now,  I  dare- 
s.iy?" 

"Bless  you,  man,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Gtrw. 
"  old  Treverton  and  his  sons  are  aU  in  twa 
graves.    The  whole  family  is  gone." 

"What!  "  exclaimed  Maxwell,  "you  don  I 
mean  that?"  _ 

"  It  is  tnie,"  answered  Mr.  Gryee,  sbakinghM 
head  sadly,  "  two  of  the  lads  died  in  one 
fever,  the  others  went  in  consumption  when  thei 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.   It  was  in 
Treverton  blood  you  know." 

"  And  was  I  not  advertised  for  ?  "  ssid  Mai 
well,  a  little  off  his  guard,  "  I  mean,"  he  added 
in  some  concision,  "  did  they  not  try  to  fiw 
the  nearest  of  kin.  Is  the  place  standioj 
empty  ?  " 

"  Empty !"  said  Mr.  Giyee,  "  .to,  not  a'  all.  h' 
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sKond  wife  is  Uviiiflf  at  the  hall  with  her  niece, 
MUs  Gairick." 

"The  debce  they  are,"  cried  Hilton,  "but 
not  even  the  first  wife  bad  she  been  widowed  had 
Mj  ri^t  to  Treverton.  It  is  an  entailed  estate, 
aoo  goes  to  the  next  heir  in  the  male  line. 
He  is  not  so  far  away  as  they  may  imagine.  He 
'villmake  good  his  claim  as  soon  as  be  sees  his 
vay.aiDd  madame  and  her  niece  must  then  quit 
the  paradise  to  which  they  have  no  right. 
She  ODst  be  aware  of  that  fact ;  were  she  honest, 
$be  would  at  least  have  tried  to  find  the  lawful 
4nr  to  Treverton." 

Hr.  Giyee  looked  at  his  friend  in  some  amaze- 
neat,  bnt  as  they  had  reached  the  parsonage,  as 
Mr.  Giyee's  little  home  was  called,  they  walked 
vitbin  withoot  further  commeot. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SUNDAY  WITH  MR.  GRYEE. 

TSERB  was  but  one  servant  at  the  parsonage, 
and  that  a  small  one.  There  might  have  been 
two  for  Mr.  Gryee's  income  was  not  so  very 
limited ;  but  then,  the  curate  found  so  many  poor 
to  feed  and  clothe,  that  the  utmost  economy  had 
to  be  practised  at  home,  though  Mr.  Giyee  was 
canfnl  to  see  that  none  who  lived  beneath  his 
nwf,  or  visited  at  his  house,  were  denied  the 
cmnfists  of  life.  Nelly  Gryee  was  an  admirable 
ouager,  she  did  her  utmost  to  make  borne 
attractive,  especially  at  meal  hours. 

Nelly  bad  laid  the  dinner  table  before  going  to 
church  as  was  her  wont  on  Sundays. 

Hilton  Maxwell  looked  around  him,  charmed 
t^jrond  speech,  the  moment  that  he  entered  the 
<iining-room,  so  softly  shaded.  The  snowy  cloth 
upon  the  diuner  table  drooped  till  it  touched 
the  floor,  the  old-fashioned  furniture  had  a 
quaint  and  attractive  appearance.  Vases  of 
Spring  flowers  peeping  out  here  and  there,  gave 
the  room  a  bright,  fresh  look  and  filled  the  air 
vithasweet,  faiot  perfume.  Hilton  Maxwellfelt  at 
home  at  once,  and  sank  into  the  easy  chair  with 
a  feeling  of  peace  and  quiet  happiness  that  had 
found  no  place  within  his  breast  for  many 
years. 

"After all,*'  he  thought,  running  over  in  his 
"liod  the  wild,  careless  Ufa  that  he  had  led, 
"whatever  is  simple  and  homely  is  best." 

True,  Hilton  Maxwell  was'  rich.  He  had 
toiled  to  gain  money ;  he  had  thrown  his  college 
career  aside  (or  love  of  a  roving,  spendthrift  life  ; 
he  had  left  home  and  friends,  he  came  back  to 
^od  his  nearest  and  dearest  dead.  After  all  he 
admitted  that  gold  is  not  worth  sacrifices  so 
^eat;  after  all  he  had  found  no  happiness.  Hap- 
piness is  golden,  but  gold  will  not  buy  it. 

"Come  now,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  drawing  near 
to  the  table,  "  if  my  sister  has  a  point  upon 
which  she  is  easily  nettled  it  is  that  of  people 
hanging  about  till  the  \  lands  gets  cold.  She 
insists  upon  herself  and  everyone  else  havingfood 
in  season.  What  are  you  dreaming  about,  Max- 
weU?" 

Maxwell  did  oot  answer,  but  raised  himself 
slightly  ajod  approached  the  table.   He  was 


directly  oppposite  the  window  where  he  sat,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  he  again  seemed  in  contempla* 
tion.  The  soft,  clear,  blue  sky,  the  wide,  glitter- 
ing sea,  the  waving  trees,  uie  blooming  fields 
and  flowers,  and  the  glorious  song  of  the  lark, 
which  everywhere  in  Classicburgh  seemed  to  greet 
the  ear,  were  there.  The  stranger' s  face,  so  lately 
gay,  assumed  a  serious,  almost  sad  expression. 

The  dinner  passed  almost  in  silence,  which 
dinners  would  do  ofteoer;  always,  indeed,  if 
people,  that  is  greedy  people,  only  saw  how  very 
unseemly  they  look  when  speaking  and  laughing 
with  their  mouths  full. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  his  cousin's  from  the 
parsonage.  Maxwell  had  no  intention  of  going 
the  whofe  length  of  the  town  inhis  savage-costume 
as  the  muiiscer  had  called  it.  He  was  more 
than  willing,  he  was  happy  to  accept  Mr.  Gryee's 
invitation  to  spend  the  day  at  the  parsonage. 

"  It  is  strange,"  Hilton  remarked,  "that  you 
should  occupy  the  same  house  that  your  father 
did.  It  would  not  be  so,"  he  added,  "  had  you 
been  rector  like  him,  but  you  are  but  the  curate 
of  S.  Thomas's.  In  a  great  mansion  downtown, 
resides  the  rector,  I  suppose.  His  wife  is  rich, 
they  have  a  large  Camilv ;  this  little  house  was  no 
good  to  them.  And  i^at  about  Mr.  Spanish  of 
the  cathedral  ?" 

"  Ah,  his  holiness  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Giyee, 
smiling. 

"His  holiness?" 

"  Yes,  the  ladies  of  Classicburgh  have 
christened  him  so.  He  is  proof  against  all  their 
charms  and  '  pretty  ways.'  He  casts  his  eyes 
unon  the  ground  at  sight  of  a  woman,  he  wuks 
with  an  air  that  is  positively  splendid,  and 
decorates  his  church  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
You  must  see  it  some  day.  You  must  have  seen 
many  splendid  churches  when  abroad,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  S. 
Nicholas's." 

fib  be  continue. J 


ECCENTRICITY. 


NE  of  the  most  sinufular  aberrations  of 
I   the  human  mind  is  the  love  for  accu- 
{    mulation,  not  only  money  but  posses- 
sions of  which  no  use  is  made,  and 
which  must  be  left  behind  at  death. 

There  wasa  Rev.  Mr.  Hangmore,  of  Cartsha^e, 
in  Leicestershire,  who  had  this  mania.  He  died 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  had  had  an  in 
come  of  about  j^70o  per  annum,  and  j^i.ooo  in 
money.  He  kept  a  man  and  a  woman  servant, 
whom  he  locked  up  every  night.  He  lost  his 
life  from  his  do^'s  fawning  upon  him  suddenly 
and  throwing  bin:  into  a  pond.  It  was  early 
morning,  ana  his  servants  heard  him  call  for  as- 
sistance, but  being  locked  up  they  could  not  get 
to  him.  He  had  30  gnwns,  100  pairsof  breeches, 
400  pairs  of  shoes,  80  wigs,  though  he  wore  his 
own  hair,  58  dogs,  80  waggons  and  carts,  80 
ploughs,  50  saddles,  30  wheelbarrows,  so  many 
natking-sticks  that  a  toyman  in  Leicester  offered 
him  for  them,  60  horses,  200  pickaxes,  200 
spades  and  shovels,  74  ladders,  and  249  nuors. 
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IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


ABANDONED  IN  THE  SNOW  ! 

[N  arriving  at  the  Copper  mountains, 
near  the  foot  of  which  the  river  flows, 
the  canoes  stopped  to  allow  a  party 
to  land  and  go  m  search  of  copper. 
The  height  of  these  mountains  is  said 
to  be  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  In  the  valleys 
were  small  rivulets,  in  the  beds  of  which  were 
found  several  pieces  of  native  copper  and  various 
copper  ores.  These  pUces  are  still  frequented 
by  the  Esquimaux  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
pieces  of  this  metal,  but  the  annual  visits  of  the 
Copper  Indians  have  been  discontinued  since 
they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  iron 
for  their  instruments  by  the  establishment  of  the 
British  trading  posts  so  far  to  the  northward . 

The  countty  beyond  these  mountains  appeared 
perfectly  naked  of  wood,  excepting  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  which  were  fringed  with  a 
few  stunted  pines  and  dwarf  shrubs ;  but  the 
jduns  were  well  clothed  with  grass,  and  enli- 
vened with  herds  of  game.  Being  now  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  rapid  or  cas- 
cade  where  Heame  had  the  first  interview  with 
the  Esquimaux,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send 
forward  the  two  interpreters  of  the  nation,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  with  regard  to  to  the  object  of 
the  expedition.  At  the  "Bloody  Fall"  of  Heame 
tiiey  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  these  people 
fishing,  but  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  come 
over  to  the  same  side  of  the  river  on  which  the 
interpreters  stood ;  they  were  able,  however,  to 
converse  with  them,  and  to  receive  their  wishes  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  the  party,  who,  having  b^gun 
to  entertain  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  inter- 
preters, had  inconsiderately  advanced,  they  made 
off  across  the  hills,  and  the  onl^  subsequent  in- 
tercourse was  with  an  old  Esquimaux,  who  had 
crouched  behind  a  rock,  unable  to  m^ke  his 
escape.  They  returned,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  threw  down  their  hovels,  and  left 
their  property  strewed  about.  It  consisted  of 
stone  lEettles  and  hatchets,  a  few  fish-spears  of 
copper,  some  skins,  a  quantity  of  dried  salmon, 
half  putrid  and  covered  with  maggots,  and  two 
dried  mice— to  such  shifts  are  these  poor  people 
driven  for  their  winter's  subsistence. 

Several  human  skulls,  which  bore  the  marks 
of  violence,  and  a  number  of  bones,  were  scat- 
tered about  the  ground,  near  to  the  rapid  or 
shelving  cascade,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
three  hundred  yards,  with  a  fall  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet.  As  this  spot,  a  few  miles  only  from 
the  sea,  answered  exactly  to  the  description  given 
by  Heame,  where  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
Esquimaux  was  perpetrated  by  the  Chepeywan 
In(  nans,  the  party  could  have  no  doubt  of  this 
being  the  identical  place,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difference  between  its  actual  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  those  given  by  that  traveller. 

At  this  spot  the  Indians  finally  determined  to 
quit  the  party,  being  terrified  at  the  very  name  of 
Esquimaux;  and  Mr.  Wentzel  returned  with 


them,  having  received  instructions  fromCapUia 
Franklin  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisiont)  at  f ort 
Enterprize,  and  to  leave  a  letter  there  to  inform 
him  in  what  quarter  he  might  expect  toMin 
with  the  hunters,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October^  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to 
make  for  that  place  across  the  barren  gnno^- 
Some  of  the  Canadians  also  wished  to  itSm, 
and  it  required  no  little  address  to  persuade  dKio 
to  the  contrary,  and  to  keep  up  their  sfnnts- 
They  were  much  amused,  however,  with  the  first 
view  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  with  the  seals 
that  were  playing  about ;  but  these  soisatioiis 
soon  gave  way  to  despondency.   They  becMie 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  launching  upon  ao  ley 
sea  in  bark  canoes— at  the  probable  length  of 
the  voyage — the  roughness  of  the  water— the  un- 
certainty of  procuring  provisions — the  eip<Ktw 
to  cold  where  no  fuel  could  be  expected ;  and  it 
required  all  the  good-humour  and  the  hilaiitf  of 
John  Hepburn,  on  his  once  more  viewing  tht 
element  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  acas- 
tomed,  to  make  them  feel  ashamed  of  thnrfean- 
After  all,  it  was  in  truth  a  most  perilous  eatct- 
prize,  and  such  as,  under  the  circumstaaces, 
very  few,  we  are  convinced,  but  British  seiiwi 
would  have  risked.    When  it  is  stated  dut  « 
the  advanced  period  of  the  21st  of  Jtdy,tmrtf 
people,  of  whom  fifteen  had  never  seen  wft 
water,   launched  upon  the  rough  and 
Hyperborean  Ocean,  in  two  miserable  larcb-hirt 
canoes,  with  no  more  provision  of  all  kindsthu 
fifteen  days'  consumption,  and  with  a 
before  them  of  not  less  than  twelvs  hwiea 
geographical  miles  (Fort  Churchill  being  the 
very  nearest  spot  at  which  they  coold  h^ 
meet  with  a  civilized  human  being)  our  lew^'^ 
may  in  some  degree  appreciate  that  "''o*''''^' 
<ss  triplex  "  with  which  their  breasts  were  fc<U" 
fied.    In  contemplating  enterprises  fess  dan>$ 
than  this  (for  assuredly  we  have  nothing  a 
record  equal  to  it),  well  might  the  0^ 
writer  of  the  "  Pilgrimage'*  exclaim,  "Howdwl 
I    admire   your   heroic   courage,  jre 
worthies,  beyond  all  names  of  worthiness. 
neyther  dread  so  long  eytfaer  presence  or  absence 
of  the  sunne ;  nor  those  foggy  mysts,  tempestnof 
winds,  CO  d  blasts,  soowes  and  ha^le  in  theaTt^; 
nor  the  unequal  seas,  which  might  amaic  tie 
hearer,  and  amate  the  beholder!"  Capt*^ 
Franklin   had,  it  is  tme,  some  faint  l»P* 
meeting  with  tribes   of   Esquimaux  aloog 
coast,  with  whom  he  might  if  necessary  pass tw 
winter;   but  not  a  human  creature  was  iMo- 
though  the  vestiges  of  habitations  were  «aa- 
sionally  visible.  "  • 

Captain  Franklin's  original  intentioo 
return  (if  he  found  it  necessary  to  i**"?^ 
all)  in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  winding  o>  ^ 
coast  would  admit,  to  the  mouth  of  Copp<^ 
mine  river,  and  thence  through  the  ''"'^ 
woods  extending  along  the  Great  Bear  aw 
Martin  lakes  as  far  as  Slave  lake ;  bat  tiw 
scanty  stock  of  provisions  having  been  cxbaestw 
'•■  befcrethey  reached  the  mou-h  of  Hood's  nw-'. 
!  and  the  coast   holding  out  Utile  hope  of  ^ 
'  adequate  supply  at  this  advanced  period  oftw 
'  season,  he  determined  on  proceeding  "P 'jr 
latter  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  tie". 
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s^kiog  acr>)ss  the  barren  grounds,  to  mike 
diwcUy  for  iheir  Ute  wmter  quarters  at  Fort 
Eoterprise.  Their  progress,  however,  was  very 
soon  stopped  by  the  whole  river  tumbling  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  in  a  magnificeut  cascade  250  feet 
in  height,  on  the  other  side  of  which  it  was  found 
to  be  tjo  r^pid  and  too  full  of  shallows  for  the 
canoes  to  make  any  way.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  a  journey  on  foot,  and 
the  first  step  was  that  of  converting  the  canoes 
into  two  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  enable  them 
to  cprss  the  lakes  and  rivers  with  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  this  portion  of  the  continent 
was  much  intersedei  Every  part  of  the  bag- 
gage that  could  be  dispensed  with  was  left  on  the 
■spot,- and  two  days  provision  of  fresh  meat  (all 
^t  could  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  canoes] 
{Hit  ap  with  the  rest. 

At  the  end  of  *wo  d^s  the  course  of  the  river 
turned-  so  miKh  out  ot  their  direct  route  that 
tbtj  ivere  obliged  to  quit  its  banks  altogether, 
and  proceed  in  a  straight  line  towards  Point 
lak^whose  distance  was. estimated  at  140  miles. 
On  (he  5  h  of  September,  three  days  only  after 
leavjng-the  rivei,  the  par^  was  surprised  by  the 
uaustial'  and  unexpected  appearance  of  winter, 
laa  heavy,  fall  of  snow.  From  this  moment  till 
the  26th  of  the  month,  three  tedious  weeks,  they 
Iiad  to  struggle  against  cold  and  boisterous 
weather;  to  walk  through  snow  sometimes  two 
feecdeep.-over  a  cou:Ury  which  scarcely  produced 
1  shrub  for  f..e'  above  six  .inches  high;  and  to 
^ss  their  way  through  an  un'^^nown  land,  un- 
dated by  oelestia!  observations  (the  sun  being 
constantly  hid  except  on  two  occasions ;  and  to 
add  to  their  misery  they  had  before  them  the 
af^Ubg  sight  of  musk-oien,  deer,  and  every 
other  animal,  and  even  the  water-fowl  -alarmed 
at  the  SD  w — ^harnring  to  the  southward  with  the 
rtmost  Speed.  In  this  journey  of  twenty-one 
■lays,  all  the  fresh  meat  which  they  could  procure 
amounted  only  to  five  days'  consumption,  the 
sole  resource  for  the  rest  of  the  time  being  the 
iripede  roche,  a  species  of  lichen  which  grows 
on  the  rocks.  Even  this  weed,  unpalatable  as  it 
was,  could  not  always  be  found,  so  that  one 
scanhr  meal  a  day  was  sometimes  ail  that  could 
be  afforded,  and  several  days  were  passed  with- 
out eating  at  all. 

The  labours  of  the  party,  in  dragging  their 
ourdens  and  themselves  through  the  snow,  did 
not  end  with  the  day.  Though  they  had  no  food 
to  prepare,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
soiM  little  fire  to  thaw  their  frozen  shoes  at 
("ght ;  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  find,  and  dig 
frooi  under  the  snow,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stunted  bushes  for  this  purpose.  The  fatigue 
ind  want  of  food  had  a  very  sensible  effect 
On  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  Canadian 
voyageurs,  both  of  which  were  painfully  noticed 
to  be  sinking  very  rapidly ;  yet,  encouraged  by 
the  officers,  they  endured  for  a  time  their 
■Diseries  with  as  much  patience  as  could  be 
expected.  At  length,  however,  on  finding  the 
line  of  their  route  mterrupted  by  frequent  lakes, 
which  required  them  to  make  circuitous  journeys, 
and  seeing  no  hope  of  speedily  reaching  their 
ontined  point,  th^  began  to  despair  of  their 
>^>ety,  and  becoming  alike  indifferent  to  pro- 


mises or  threats,  seemed  to  consider  themselves 
as  liberated  from  all  control.  To  add  to  the 
misery  which  stared  them  in  the  face,' one  ot  the 
canoes  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accident,  and 
soon  after,  through  the  inatteoUon-and  insubor- 
dination of  one  of  the  party,  the  other- was 
also  dashed  in  pieces,  though  those  wha earned 
it  knew,  from  the  course  of  the  Coppermine. river, 
that  it  would  be  essentially  necessary  to  r  enable 
them  to  cross  it. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  whole -party 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  having 
killed  five  small  deer,  began  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune  in.  having  pro- 
cured as  much  fresh  meat  as  with  due  care  would 
serve  them  till  their  arrival  at  Fort  Enterm-ize. 
The  weather,  too,  had  become  mild,  .'and''  the 
Canadians  considered  their  misfortunes  .at  an 
end.  But,  alas  I  they  had  not  yet  begitn.  In 
the  midst  of  their  joy  they  forgot  that. iii<itheir 
mcLc'nes  i  they  had  deprived  themselves  :of  the 
only  means  of  crossing  the  river  which:  }ay  be- 
tween them  and  the  place  of  their  destiiiatbp. 
The  shores  of  Point  lake  were  searched.in  vain 
for  pines  to  make  a  raft.  The  -next .expedient 
was  to  collect  faggots  of  dried  willows,  aiid  with 
those  to  frame  a  sort  of  Boat ;  but  .this  -was 
found  an  unmanageable  machine  in  a  stream 
without  the  assistance  of  oars  or.  poles.  Mn 
short,  eight  whole  days,  mostly  of  fine-  w^lUer 
— and  the  only  fine  weather  they  had— ware  con- 
sumed in  devising  means  for  crossipg  theiGiQppcr- 
mine  river. 

In  this  hopeless  condition,  with  certain'starva* 
tion  staring  them  in  the  face,  Dn  RichaErdson, 
actuated  by  the  noble  desire  of  ndakjpg  S.  Jast 
effort  for  the  safety  of  the  party,  uodertdolrthe 
hazardous  enterprise  of  swimmmg- across*  die 
stream— about  130  yards — with  a  line  attAch^d'to 
his  body,  at  a  time  when  the  mercury. iti',thB  ther- 
mometer stood,  in  the  air,  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  in  thp  water  at  38*.  He  succ«d£d;in 
reaching  very  nearly  the  opposite  ■bank-svhen, 
benumbed  with  cold,  he  lost  the  powers  moving 
his  limbs,  and  was  observed  by  his  amtious  com- 
panions to  disappear  beneath  the  surface.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  their  feelipg^  were 
at  this  moment.  They  eagerly  dragged  him 
back  by  the  line,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  water 
wiUi  little  or  no  hope  of  restoring  animation.  By 
wrapping  the  body  in  a  blanket,  however,  rubbine 
it  and  laying  it  before  a  fire,  he  was.  at  length 
restored  to  life,  but,  as  might  be  supposed, 
remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  enfeebled  state. 

No  other  person  of  the  party  could  be  .found 
to  repeat  the  experiment;  but  a  kihd' of  basket 
was  at  length  constructed  which,  when  covered 
over  with  a  few  fragments  of  canvas  t^jey  had 
luckily  preserved,  it  was  hoped  rpight  enable 
them  to  pass  the  river ;  but  it  was  capable  only 
of  holding  one  person.  In  this  ba^et  Percy 
St.  Germain,  one  of  the  interpreteis,  first  ^Volun- 
teered to  paddle  over,  canring  with  .him,  a  line, 
and  happily  he  succeeded.  It  was  then'.-drswu 
back,  and  a  second  crossed,  and  so  OQ'tilbthe 
whole  party  had  crossed  over  without  any.-serioua 
accident,  though  the  frail  vessel  was  filled  v^h 
water  at  every  traverse,  and  generally  siHik 
before  it  reached  the  shore. 
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It  was  now  the  4th  of  October,  and  they  were 
within  forty  miles  of  Fort  Enterprize ;  but  the 
weather  had  again  resumed  its  severity,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  sn  w,  the  last  morsel  of 
their  food  was  expended,  and  the  whole  party 
was  miserably  reduced  by  their  recent  scanty 
fare,  and  their  exertions  in  crossing  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Franklin 
deemed  it  expedient  to  push  forward  Mr.  Back 
with  three  of  the  voyageurs  in  search  of  the 
Indians,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprize.  The  following 
.day  the  remainder  moved  forwards,  and  procured 
a  meal  of  the  tripe  de  roche,  which  produced, 
however,  such  distressing  complaints  on  some  of 
the  party,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness,  as  to  oblige  them  to  leave  eve^thing 
except  their  personal  baggage ;  and  even  with  this 
two  of  the  people  dropped  behind  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  day's  march,  utterly  unable 
to  proceed.  Dr.  Richardson,  weak  as  he  was 
from  his  late  exertion,  went  back  in  search  of 
these  two  unfortunate  men.  He  found  one  of 
them  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  lying 
exhausted  in  the  snow,  talking  incoherently,  and 
evidentljr  in  a  dying  state ;  but  of  the  other  he 
could  discover  no  trace.  On  returning  with  this 
inloTmation,  a  halt  was  made,  a  fire  kindled  with 
a  few  stunted  willows,  and  every  argnment  used 
to  induce  the  ablest  of  the  pany  to  endeavour  to 
bring  forward  the  poor  man  who  had  fallen,  and 
renew  the  search  for  the  other  ;  but  they  all 
declared  their  inability,  and  revolting  as  it  was 
felt  to  humanity,  both  were  of  necessity  aban- 
doned to  their  fate. 

As  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  others 
of  the  party  would  speedily  sink  under  the  com- 
bined pressure  of  famine,  fatigue  and  inclement 
weather,  and  as  those  which  were  strongest  had 
renewed  their  threats  of  throwing  down  their 
loads  and  pushing  with  their  utmost  speed  for 
Fort  Enterprize,  though  they  knew  not  a  foot 
of  the  way,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
eenerously  proposed  to  halt  at  the  first  place 
uat  offered  a  supply  of  firewood,  and  with  the 
weak  and  worn-down  of  the  party  to  remain 
there  till  assistance  should  be  sent  to  them  from 
the  fort.  To  this  arrangement  Captain  Franklin 
reluctantly  consented ;  but  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  hope  that  he  should  find  a  depdt  of 
provisions  at  Fort  Enterprize,  and  a  band  of 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  the 
arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Wentzel,  he  saw  no 
other  means  of  safely.  The  English  seaman,  John 
Hepburn,  whose  willing  and  attentive  conduct  on 
all  occasions  appears  to  be  beyond  all  praise, 
volunteered  to  remain  behind. 

"Their  tent,"  says  Captain  Franklin,  "being 
securely  pitched,  a  few  willows  were  collected, 
and  the  ammunition  and  all  other  articles  depo- 
sited, except  each  man's  clothing,  one  tent,  a 
su£Scien^  of  ammunition  for  the  journey,  and 
the  officer's  journals.  I  had  only  one  blanket, 
which  was  carried  for  me,  and  two  pair  of  shoes. 
The  offer  was  now  made  for  any  of  the  men  who 
ielt  themselves  too  weak  to  proceed  to  remain 
with  the  officers,  but  none  of  them  accepted  it. 
Michel  atone  felt  some  inclination  to  do  so.  After 
we  had  united  in  thanksgiving  and  prayers  to 


Almighty  God,  I  separated  from  my  companiws, 
deeply  afflicted  that  a  train  of  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances should  have  demanded  of  me  the 
severe  trial  of  parting  firom  friends  in  such  a  con- 
dition, who  had  become  endeared  to  me  by  thtii 
constant  kindness  and  co-operation,  and  a  par- 
ticipation  of  numerous  suffeiings.  This  trial  I 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  undergo  but  for 
the  reasons  they  had  so  strongly  urged  thtd^ 
before,  to  which  my  own  judgment  assente^m 
for  the  sanguine  hope  I  felt  of  either  findbg  1 
supply  of  provisions  at  Fort  Enterprize,  w 
meeting  the  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity  « 
that  place,  according  to  my  arrangemeots  inu 
Mr.  Wentzel  and  Akaitcho.  Previously  to  oor 
starting,  Peltier  and  Benoit  repeated  toeir  fm- 
mises  to  return  to  them  with  provisions  if  they 
should  be  found  at  the  house,  or  to  gnide  the 
Indians  to  them  if  any  were  met." 

The  parting  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles  frw 
Fort  Enterprize.  The  party  who  proceeded  with 
Captain  Franklin  consisted  of  eight  persoiB 
besides  himself,  of  whom  two,  feeling  therasdm 
unable  to  proceed,  left  him  on  the  following  daj 
to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson.  The  next  day* 
third  fainted ;  and  a  fourth,  unable  to  ^  on. 
sent  back.  But  one  of  them  ooW  amved-^-^w 
arrived  to  add  to  their  misery.  It  was  MicbOi 
the  Iroquois.  The  other  tluree  were  no  aoft 
heard  or.  With  the  remaining  four  Captin 
Franklin  reached  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the 
nth,  in  a  state  of  compltte  exhaustion,  havinf 
tasted  no  food  for  five  days  excepting  a  sio^ 
meal  of  trife  de  roche.  This  was  not  the 
worst.  To  their  utter  sorrow  and  dismay,  aw 
as  a  fatal  blow  to  every  hope  by  which  theyha*! 
been  animated,  they  tound the  place  desolate ;  no 
provisions,  no  Mr.  Back,  no  Mr.  Wentzel,  oor 
any  letter  from  htm  to  point  out  where  the 
Indians  were!  Not  a  trace  of  any  living  animal 
and  the  ground  covered  with  a  greaterTicpth  w 
snow  than  it  bad  been  in  the  month  of  Deceffibtf 
the  preceding  year. 

(2"o  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TO  MY  PORTRAIT. 


^PORTRAIT  is  a  melancholy  thing. 
It  tells  of  separation  and  of  death ; 
Ever  as  we  gaze  on  it  we  feel  the  wbik 
How  long  it  may  survive  the  Cue  that 

lent 

Its  form  and  features  to  the  mimic  shade : 
Oh  !  could  it  speak  to  those  we  love  when  we 
Are  laid  within  the  grave— could  our  fond  tboogfct* 
That  looked  through  loving  eyes  still  linger  lh«* 
To  soothe  who  mourn  us  fled— 'twere  notsosad 
To  look  upon  an  imaze  of  oneself. 
But  to  behold  that  cold  and  changeless  eye ; 
That  lip,  that  knows  no  smiles  nor  greetings  kind; 
And  think  that  some  who  loved  us  yet  may  dwell 
With  fond  regret,  upon  this  pictured  face. 
Until  they  thmk  'twill  speak— and  question  it 
With  every  word  to  past  endearment  known ; 
Then  shrink  back  sadly,  meeting  no  reply  I 
'Tis  this  that  makes  a  portrait  ever  seem 
I  To  thoughtfol  minds  a  melancholy  thing. 
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PROSCRIBED; 

OR, 

OUTLAWED   FOR  RIGHT. 


  I. 

KB3N  the  23rd  of  February,  1793.  two 
I Ivll  i^anderers  were  passioe  along  a  nar- 
iflu  J  row  path  through  the  fields  [hat  led 
^^BA  from  Laveotie  to  Bethune.  A  fear- 
fill  storm  had  been  raging  through 
the  whole  of  the  dajr,  but  towards  evening  it,  in 
some  meamre,  subsided,  leaving  in  its  place  an 
iq^  rain  mixed  with  half  melted  snow. 

The  night  had  already  set  in  when  our  travel- 
leiB  approached  the  little  village  of  Lacon.  The 
way  was  uneven  and  soaked  in  water,  and  its 
deep  ruts  and  muddy  boles  offered  obstacles  to 
«ve^step. 

"Albert,  1  can  go  no  further,"  one  of  them 
nddenly  exclaimed  to  his  companion  as  he 
stopped  short. 

Then  rest  for  a  little  while,  but  not  for  long. 
This  icy  rain  has  wetted  us  to  the  skin,  we  may 
get  aU  kinds  of  illness." 

"Oh !  that  would  be  of  little  consequence,  and 
Besides  the  pack  of  rogues  who  now  rule  the 
nmnhy  have  discovered  a  universal  remedy  for 
all  Mckness.  But,  tell  me,  are  you  sure  yon  are 
in  the  right  way?" 

"  I  am  not  certain  of  it,  but  I  hope  so,  and 
"the  wind  had  act  been  so—  Silence,  listen, 
<lo  you  hear?" 

Aod  after  a  moment  he  continued  : 

"  That  sounds  like  the  tread  of  many 
horses." 

"So  much  the  better ;  they  will  give  us  the  in- 
ronnation  we  want." 

"And  let  ourselves  be  taken!  In  such 
weather,  and  at  such  an  hour,  upon  this  miserable 
road,  we  can  expect  nothing  "but  a  patrol  of 
gendarmes." 

"You  maybe  right;  but  where  can  we  hide 
Dnrselves  ? 

''  We  have  only  to  leap  over  the  ditch,  and 
!<>  about  two  steps  on  cme  side,  the  darkness  is 
liick  enough  at  this  distance  to  conceal  us  from 
»e^eye." 

"Ten  steps  more  upon  this  soft  ground  in 
vhich  we  now  sink  up  to  the  knees,  without 
'eckoning  the  possibility  of  falling  into  a  hole, 
nil  be  too  much.  We  had  better  slip  behind 
bese  bushes/' 

The  sound  became  louder  as  it  approached, 
ind  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  arose  from  a 
'opsiderable  troop.  Meanwhile,  to  their  sur- 
irise,  our  travellers  neither  heard  the  clash  of 
weapons,  nor  any  other  signs  which  generally 
iccompany  the  march  of  a  patrol.  Their  sur- 
mise reached  its  height  when,  as  the  troop 
ossed  them,  th^  not  only  observed  that  it  con- 
isted  not  only  of  peasants,  but  that  each  rider 
ad  a  woman  seated  behind  him  on  his  horse, 
hey  continued  their  way,  asking  themselves 
^at  this  singular  procession  could  mean.  In 
w  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  encoun- 
!Rd  anotliM-  troop,  and  this  time,  also,  every 
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horseman  carried  behind  him  a  woman  or,  per- 
haps, two. 

"  Tell  me,"  began  one  of  the  travellers,  "  have 
you  any  solution  for  this  riddle  ?  Where  the 
deuce  are  these  night-riders  going  with  their 
amazons  ?  For,  as  you  say,  it  is  weather  in 
which  you  would  not  drive  a  dog  from  your  door, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Christian." 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  No  doubt  they  have  an 
object  in  view ;  we  are  also  out  in  this  weather,  aod 
we  are  on  foot.  But  stop i  recollect  thst  this  is 
Saturday ;  they  are,  no  doubt,  peasants  who  are 
hastening  to  some  distant  farm  that  they  may  be 
present  at  the  ofEeriog  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  to-morrowmoming." 

"Poor  Fiance!  What  has  come  to  you? 
Your  children  are  constrained  to  hide  themselves 
even  when  they  worship." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  to  hear  the  Holy  Mass  is  now 
a  crime  that  death  alone  can  expiate." 

"  The  monsters  !  When  will  their  wrath  have 
cooled ;  when  will  their  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  be  slaked?  Oh,  that  I  could  crush 
them.  But  now  the  only  thought  which  occupies 
us  is  to  seek  Emmelioe  and  to  save  her.  Oh, 
where  can  this  poor  creature  be  ?  What  fright- 
ful misery  may  she  not  be  enduring." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  heaven  will  reward  our  per- 
severance." 

The  wind  continued  to  drive  the  rain  against 
their  faces,  its  ic^  drops  causing  a  painful  smart. 
And  besides,  their  movements  were  hindered  1}y 
their  wet  garments. 

"  The  sight  of  these  singular  but  courageous 
people  must  give  us  fresh  spirit,"  said  he  whom 
his  companion  had  addressed  as  Charles. 
"  Neither  dangers  nor  di£Bculties  can  keep  them 
back  from  fulfilling  their  duties,  and  so  we  will 
not  delay  in  executing  ours.  We  are,  certainly, 
on  the  right  road,  for  these  good  people,  who 
know  the  county,  no  doubt,  are  following  one 
which  subjects  them  to  do  danger  of  meeting 
patrols." 

And  in  fact  our  two  travellers  soon  arrived  at 
the  little  village  of  Lacon.  Instead,  however,  of 
passing  through  it  they  turned  aside  into  some 
meadows  lying  near,  and  continued  their  wander- 
ings for  about  half  a  mile  further  on. 

Then  Albert  stopped  his  companion  with  the 
words  :  "  Here  it  is,  I  think." 

"  At  last,"  said  the  other.  *'  Butare  you  quite 
sure?" 

"  Wait  here,  and  I  wiU  see  whether  we  may 
show  ourselves."  They  were  close  to  a  little 
peasant's  cot,  which  was  separated  by  a  garden 
from  the  road.  The  shutters  were  closed,  but  a 
narrow  ray  of  light,  which  streamed  through  the 
cracks  in  them,  showed  that  the  house  was  in- 
habited, and  that  its  inmates  bad  not  yet  retired 
to  rest. 

Albert  went  quietly  up  the  garden,  and 
looked  through  one  of  the  cracks  in  the  shutters, 
but  he  must  have  discovered  nothing,  for  he  then 
spied  through  a  second,  and  a  third.  After  a 
few  minutes  be  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice : 

"  He  is  alone :  we  can  enter." 

While  his  companion  waa  approaching  he 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  sounded  from  within. 
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"  Open  Joseph :  we  are  ftiends." 

"  I  do  not  open  at  so  late  an  hour  wuhout 
koowiDK^  who  knocks." 

The  stranger  placed  his  lips  before  the  key- 
hole, and  said  just  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear 
to  whom  he  was  speaking: 

"Albert  de  Bossi^re." 

The  door  was  at  once  opened,  and  a  man 
appeared  on  the  thresholld. 

"  M.  de  Bo8si6re  I  "  he  said,  in  astonishment. 
"Is  that  possible?" 

"  Look  at  me,  and  convince  yourself,"  replied 
Albert,  while  he  stepped  forward  so  that  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  liiin  which  shone 
through  the  open  door. 

"  But  in  what  a  condition  you  are !  You  and 
your  companion." 

In  two  minutes  the  door  was  again  carefully 
closed  and  bolted,  and  our  two  travellers  were 
warming  themselves  by  the  bright  flame  of  the 
migh^  fagot  which  Joseph  hastened  to  place  in 
the  wide  chimney. 

Joseph  stood  behind  them  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  His  gray  hairs  indicated  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  but  his  upright  carnage,  his  broad 
breast  and  supple  limbs,  his  clear 'eye,  and  his 
quick  look  showed  him  to  be  a  man  in  the  faW 
possession  of  his  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
After  he  had  reganled  Albert  de  Bossi^  with 
a  look  fiill  of  respect  and  attachment,  he 
began: 

.  "  Pardon  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
what  you  are  doing  in  our  unhappy  country  ?  I 
was  told  that  you  luid  gone  away." 

"You  shall  hear  everything.  But  first  hang 
something  before  the  window  nearest  to  the 
door.  There  is  a  crack  in  your  shutter,  through 
Vhich  everything  that  passes  here  can  be  seen. 
Youwillbelievethatwedo  not  wish  to  be  spied  out 
by  any  undesirable  visitor." 

Joseph  stretched  a  cloth  before  the  window, 
and  then  returned  to  his  visitors. 

"How  npgligeLt  I  am!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  are  wet  to  the  skin,  and  I  have  not  yet 
thought  of  giving  you  a  change  of  clothes.  I 
have  only  common  labourer's  things  to  offer  you.  ! 
but  I  hope  yon  will  make  use  of  them ;  they  are 
at  least  dry." 

"This  would  be  an  unfavourable  moment  for 
making  any  difficulties  on  that  account.  Your 
proposal  is  a  most  welcome  one." 

And  then  the  farmer  took  Albert  and  his  com- 
panion  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  he  placed 
his  humble  wardrobe  at  their  disposal. 

When  the  friends  returned  they  found  a  table 
spread  before  the  fire-place. 

"Gentlemen."  said  Albert,  "here  is  an 
omelet,  and  there  are  potatoes  roasting  in  the 
ashes.  You  must  pardon  me,  but  I  can  o^er  you 
tothing  better ;  this  is  all  I  have." 

"  What !  and  is  it  ready  ?  "  replied  the  travel- 
lers with  one  voice.  "  Your  invitation  is  most 
welcome,  for  we  are  very  hungry.'* 

"  So  lose  no  time."  said  M.  de  Bossi^re,  as  he 
placed  himself  at  the  table,  "we  will  postpone 
our  business  for  awhile.  But  first  let  me  intro- 
duce my  friend  Count  Verclour  to  you." 

"You  do  me  great  honour,  sir,"  stammered 
Joseph,  bowing. 


"Oh,  honour!"  replied  the  count,  smiling. 
"  at  the  present  time  there  may  also  be  danger-' 

At  the  words  the  old  man  drew  himself  up,  an- 
his  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Do  not  be  angry.  I  know  well  that  fear  is  a 
feeling  to  which  you  are  a  stranger;  and  it  b 
therefore  that  we  have  reckoned  upon  you." 

"  My  friend,  M.  de  Bossidre,  tells  me  thatyoi^ 
once  knew  M.  de  Nimy,"  added  Count  Ver- 
clour. 

"  Yes ;  from  the  time  I  was  eighteen  I  «» tli: 
honour  to  be  his  gamekeeper,  and  1  lived  shrap 
in  the  service  of  his  family.   The  name  of  Ninj 
was  one  of  those  most  respected  threugb  tte 
whole  of  Bethune,  and  there  was  no  one  equal 
M.  de  Nimy  for  twenty  miles  around.  Hfr«^  , 
of  a  gentle  character,  a&ble  to  every  one,  ani  j 
always  ready  to  help  the    distnsaed.  \ 
scoundrels  seized  him^  sent  .him  to  Anas,  a^c 
guillotined  him." 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mademoiselle  Eaiw^ 
is?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Joseph,  sadly,  "iiavs 
been  continually  seeking  her  place  of  te6^i  ^' 
as  yet  witliout  success." 

"And  yet  we  must  find  her.  I:hav«  ewm  i 
save  her,  and  save  her  I  will,  if  l.laoetvf\«- 
in  doing  so." 

"I  pEomise  to  do  all  I  «an-  to  fadp  yo^- 
sir." 

"  Then  Hsten  to  what  services-  we-desire  nor 
you,"    replied  Albert  de  Bosstire.  "Ceuo!. 
Verclour  and  I,  were  abrosdi^en^ -wen  heard  v\ 
the  death  of  M.  de  Nimy  and  his-  wife.  Wi 
friend  here  is  engaged  to  EmmeHne,  and  is  iw^^  I 
anxious  to  save  his  intended  ;  bride.   I  kat^r  \ 
offered   him  my   companioaabip.     6isee  ■ 
crossed  the  frontier  we  have  travelled  on  iixifZ 
the  night,  and  by  unfregoented  ways,  and  dun-;' 
the  day,  have  concealed  ourselves  in  the  ■  wo*k 
or  in  empty  houses.    In  this  manner  we  hate 
contrived  to  reach  your  cottage.    But  we  ka« 
neither  papers  which  would  enable  us  to  tnR- 
openly,  nor  any  idea  of  the  direction  we  marttake 
to  find  the  person  we  want.   Both  these  we 
to  obtain  through  your  means." 

"Gentlemen,"  returned  the  gamekeeper,  i 
thank  you  for  your  confidence ;  but  let  os  coo- 
sider  for  a  moment."  _  ^ 

Then  he  placed  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  kH-^- 
his  head  on  his  hands  and  stared,  deep  ^ 
thought,  into  the  bright  flame  which  filled  tx 
large  chimney.  -After  about  Ave  miastes  ^ 
began  : 

"  The  papers  you  require  to  enable  yoo  to  »o« 
about  publicly  you  shall  have.  Early  to-mm^* 
I  will  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  of  Beths*'- 
and  I  answer  for  it,  I  shall  obtain  what  I^'t 
But  you  mu<  remain  here  till  I  return.  I  ■'-'^ 
not  keep  you  long  waiting.  And  now  we  wiu  C* 
to  rest.  I  am  sure  you  must  require  H.  >f- 
must  diare  my  bed,  and  may  yon  sleep  weU ! 

'*  And  where  will  you  be  ?    asked  Albeit- 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  A  bwadle  a 
straw  is  enough.  I  am  quite  accustomed  te  pai-' 
my  nights  after  this  manner." 

Some  days  after  this  the  gamekeeper  au^ 
back  with  two  passports  made  out  in  doc  wt^ 
with  a  personal  description  of  the  two  ootkws 
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They  bore  the  names  of  Charles  Nilma  Vasseur, 
and  Albert  Scipio  Bartier,  both  pedlars. 

"  That  is  charming !  "  cried  Verclour. 

"  Patience,  sir;  that  is  oot  all.    If  you  are  a 

fidlars,  ^ou  must  have  a  pack  with  goods  ivt  it. 
have  given  directions  that  everything  shall  be 
got  ready  for  you.  To-morrow  evening  I  will 
take  you  to  a  fnend  of  mine  who  will  supply  you 
wa  all  vou'want." 

"Good  Joseph  we  can  never  repay  you,"  said 
toe  two  friends  with  one  voice. 

"If you  save  MademoiseUe  Emmelioe,  I  shall 
«  «fl  rewarded," 

"Have  you  any  news  of  her  ?  "  asked  M.  de 
BossiSre. 

"  Alas,  no  ;  but  I  hope  that  to-morrow,  on  my 
My  to  Bethune,  I  may  be  able  to  see  a  very 
respectable  servant  of  the  family  who  may  per- 
haps know  something." 

About  a  month  after  the  return  of  the  two 
outlaws,  which  we  have  just  sketched,  a  man 
stepped  from  a  peasant's  bouse  in  Bas-d'Eques, 
and  pursued  his  way  to  the  foot  of  a  barren  hill, 
udtbea  turned  down  apath  that  wound  through 
the  valley  below.  He  was  a  priest  who  seemed 
toonjDber  about  thirty  years.  His  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  jacket  of  grey  stuff  with  black  trousers, 
«a  tower  part  of  which  was  lost  in  high  leather 
gaiters.  A  felt  hat,  a  thick  neck  tie  ^  red  wool, 
aod  heavy  nailed  shoes,  completed  his  costume. 
A  cudgel  with  a  knotted  end,  the  thong  of  which 
vas  wound  round  his  hand,  gave  him  the  appear- 
^ce  of  a  cattle  dealer,  or  an  itinerant  sales- 
nan. 

The  priest  did  not  tarry  to  observe  the  beauty 
Of  the  landscape  around  him,  which,  however,  he 
had  known  for  long.  The  encounter  which  he  had 
just  had,  was  too  eventful  for  him  to  think  of 
aught  else  but  to  place  himself  at  a  distance  as 
icklv  as  possible.  After  he  had  left  the  road 
looked  back,  and  as  he  could  see  no  one  he 
said: 

If  I  have  only  time  to  cross  the  valley  before 
he  is  ready  to  follow  me,  he  will  hardly  be  able 

to  catch  me." 

The  ground  before  him  sank  into  a  kind  of 
channel  four  or  five  hundred  feet  wide,  and  hav- 
ing passed  to  the  other  side,  he  began  to  ascend 
from  the  valley,  from  time  to  time  turning  his 
head  to  see  if  any  new  danger  threatened  him. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  acclivity 
when  he  observed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  road 
from  which  he  had  turned  aside,  the  forms  of  two 
gen  d'armes. 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  he  said;  and  he 
stepped  forward  as  rapidly  as  /he  uneveness  of 
the  ground  and  the  thick  furze  that  entar.gled 
his  feet  would  permit. 

^rived  at  the  top  of  the  eminence,  he  turned 
once  more  and  observed  that  the  gen  d'armes 
Wre  stopping  on  their  way,  and  were  speaking 
with  a  beggar.  He  felt  that  he  was  discovered, 
for  the  arm  of  a  mean-looking  fellow  which  was 
directed  towards  him,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt 
the  danger  which  threatened  him. 

"I  am  lost,"  be  exclaimed,  but  the  next  moment 
his  views-seemed  to  have  altered,  for  he  rushed 
forward  with  the  words ;  "  3ut  they  have  not 


caught  me  yet,  aid  I  have  already  escaped  them 
more  than  once.    We  will  see  which  of  us  is  most 

cunning." 

When  he  had  reached  the  edge  of  a  thicket 
and  saw  that  the  beggar  was  following  him,  he 
turned  round,  and  holding  up  his  stick  in  a 
threatening  manner,  he  called  out : 

"  Whoever  comes  near  enough  will  play  a 
game  with  this  trusty  weapon  that  he  will  long 
remember." 

The  beggar  drew  back  alarmed,  but  having 
retreated  a  few  steps  he  regained  courage,  ana 
leaning  on  his  sticlE  he  crira  out  to  his  foe  with 
a  scornful  laugh : 

"  Ah,  citizen,  do  you  not  know  the  law  which 
condemns  every  priest  to  death  who  ha«i  not  taken 
the  oath  of  the  constitution  ?  I  have  known  you 
for  a  long  time,  Varlet,  in  spite  of  your  dis- 
guise, and  if  you  touch  me  I  will  denounce  you." 

The  priest  grew  pale,  but  it  was  with  scorn  and 
displeasure. 

"Wretched  man,"  he  replied,  "I  too  know 
you.  Your  name  is  Mutou,  and  you  let  ■  yourself 
.be  called  Eparainondas.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  you  have  denounced  me.  You 
have  done  so  twice,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  yours 
that  I  have  escaped  the  aae.  But  now  we  are 
alone ;  there  are  no  gen  d^anncs  here,  only  an 
honourablemanandarascal.  You  intend  to  follow 
me  as  a  spy.  When  I  met  you.  a  Uttlft  while 
since,  you  were  going  in  the  direction  of 
Sablonilre;  continue  your  way,  .and  that 
instantly." 

These  words  were  -spoken  with  -so  much 
authority,  that  the  beggar  began  really  to  be 
afraid.  Murmuring-  half  aloud,  he  dcew  back 
and  departed  in  the  direction  prescribed. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  the  Abb£  Varlet,  after  he 
had  followed  him  for  a  while  with  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  continued  on  his  way. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
streamlet,  which  led  him  from  the  thicket,  a 
lovely  landscape  was  spread  before  him.  In 
hroot  was  Racquingbam  Heath,  covered  with 
furze  blossoms,  on  the  distant  horizon  lay  Aix 
with  its  towers,  on  his  right  was  Cassel  on  a 
solitary  hill,  and  on  his  left  the  hilly  country  of 
Artois.  The  road  led  down  a  hitl  covered  with 
oaks,  birches  and  underwood,  but  before  him  lay  a 
bare  heath  only  broken  by  little  valleys  and  Ire- 
queut  stone  quarries. 

The  priest  had  soon  reached  the  village  of 
Sabloniere.  F'om  time  to  time  he  cast  search- 
ing looks  around  to  see  if  he  was  followed,  but 
the  heath  was  deserted ;  no  one  lurked  among 
the  bushes.  When  he  came  to  the-  wood  of 
Ecouart,  he  stopped  for  a  moment;  there 
were  two  roads,  he  might  have  continued  his 
course  along  the  valley,  but  after  a  short 
deliberation  lie  chose  that  which  led  directly 
towards  the  hill. 

{To  be  cofihuued.) 


PROVEKHS.— Mysterious  morsels  of  traditional 
truth. — A  hard  case :  turtle  shell.  A  joint 
affair :  rheumatism.  Fixtures :  things  which 
can  be  removed.  A  pattern  woman :  a  dress- 
maker. 
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the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  there 
is  a  town  named  Batiey,  once  a 
small  village.  It  is  about  equally 
distant  from  the  five  great  towns  of 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Wake- 
field and  Huddersfield.  The  approach  to  Batiey 
and  to  a  group  of  villages  in  the  same  district 
vhich  are  rapidly  growing  into  towns,  is  marked 
by  a  peculiar  odour.  It  is  not  that  arisinf^  from 
bad  drainage  and  tilling,  of  malaria  and  its  fatal 
consequences,  neither  is  it  that  "  veiy  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell "  of  which  one  poet  wrote.  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  "ancient"  smell,  but  it  is 
like  that  of  old  clothes.  It  is  the  smell  ot  shoddy 
and  mungo.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  origin  of  these 
names,  but  what  they  rei)resent  is  an  unmistak- 
able reality.  Shoddy  is  a  mass  of  woolly 
particles,  obtained  by  tearing,  or  deviling  up, 
-old  worsted  stockings,  blankets,  rrlgs  and  carpets, 
while  mungo  is  a  somewhat  better  material,  ob- 
tained by  tearing  up  old  woollen  garments  and 
tailor's  cuttings.  Old  coats,  livenes,  drawing- 
room  caxpetSf  worsted  stockings,  when  good  for 
nothing  else,  are  consigned  to  the  Batiey  dis- 
trict, where  they  assume  a  new  phase  of  existence 
and  are  again  made  available.  And  this  is  no 
trifling  matter ;  for  a  Mr.  Jebb,  who  wrote  about 
twenty  years  aj^o,  says  that,  at  that  time,  no 
less  than  fifty  million  pounds  of  rags  were  then 
-annually  worked  up  in  this  way  in  Yorkshire,  pro- 
ducing nearly  forty  million  of  mungo  and  shoddy, 
of  the  value  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

It  was  some  seventy  years  ago  that  Yorkshire- 
tnen  began  to  carry  into  effect  the  idea  of  doctor- 
ing up  old  cloth,  and  using  it  with  new  wool  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth.  A  rag  mill  was  set  up  at 
Batiey  to  tear  the  material  into  fragments,  then 
■one  at  Brigham  and  at  other  places.  A  machine 
had_  long  been  employed  in  the  metropolis  for 
tearing  up  woollen  rags  into  flocks  for  saddlery 
and  upholstery  purposes,  but  for  the  woollen 
manufactory,  the  rag  wool  requires  to  be  more 
completely  disentangled;  not  merely  torn,  it  is 
almost  ground.  The  ppncipal  part  of  the  rag- 
-wool  machine  is  the  swi/t,  a  frame  provided  with 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  teeth,  and  which  rotates 
-six  or  seven  hundred  times  in  a  minute.  One 
machine  will  produce  four  or  6ve  packs  of 
shoddy  in  a  day,  each  pack  containing  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds.  Here  takes  place  the 
kicking  up  of  the  dust,  for  enclose  the  machine 
^low  you  may,  the  dirty  and  bad  smelling  par- 
ticles cannot  be  prevented  from  flying  about. 

A  good  deal  ot  rag  wool,  shoddy  and  mungo 
•comes  from  Germany  and  Denmark,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  materials  are  to  any  extent 
worked  into  cloth  on  the  Continent.  The  packs 
are  shipped  to  Hull,  and  thence  make  their  way 
inland,  and  are  sold  at  Batiey  and  Dewsbury  by 
auction  to  dealers  who  sort  and  classify  tnem, 
and  sell  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Rag  sorting  has  becon*e  quite  a 
■skilful  handicraft,  all  the  colours  all  the  qualities 
are  quickly  and  completely  separated,  so  that 


twenty  different  sorts  are  supplied  to  the  gTinden,  ' 
applicable  to  the  same  number  of  useful  purposes. 
Soft  rags  from  stockings,  blankets  and  caq>eU 
are  made  into  shoddy  for  mixing  with  new  ikxA 
in  the  commonest  kmds  of  woollen  goods,  but 
rags  of  good  woollen  cloth  are  gradually  taking 
the  lead  in  the  market,  heijg  applicable  to  a 
better  class  of  manufactures.  Such  rags  were 
formerly  used  only  for  flock  or  for  manure,  botat 
last  the  shoddy-gnnders  of  Batiey  invented  ntuigo 
from  the  remains  of  old  coats  and  trousers. 

There  is  a  third  substance  called  extract  whkb 
is  emplojred  in  grinding  up  old  garments  into 
new.  It  consists  of  the  woollen  portion  of  such 
"  mixed  "  or  "  union  "  goods  as  are  composed  of 
cotton  warp,  with  woollen  or  worsted  weft- 
Men's  and  women's  dresses,  apparently  consist- 
ing wholly  of  worsted  threads,  contained  cotton 
to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by  those  irto 
purchased  them.  Cotton  is  cheaper  than  wool, 
and  more  easily  spun,  and  is  therefore  temptii^ 
as  a  substitute,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  pick  out  the  wooien 
threads  from  these  goods  in  order  to  use  then 
again  ;  but  this  is  really  the  case,  and  the  jm* 
duct  is  extract.  The  picking  is  not  mechanical, 
it  is  chemical,  the  cotton  being  destroyed  bf 
what  does  not  injure  the  wool,  worn  out  diesset. 
cuttings  of  merino,  alpaca  and  mohair  aU 
furnish  "  extract "  if  there  he  any  wool  in  their 
composition,  and  mixed  with  new  wool  this  ei- 
ti  act  can  be  woven  into  certain  textile  ptods; 
but  it  is  not  e<]ual  to  veritable  shoddy  and  mungn. 

If  the  question  is  asked  whether  mungo  aw 
shoddy  are  ever  made  up  without  the  interm* 
tion  of  new  wool,  it  does  not  ever  seem  that  they 
are  ;  they  in  great  measure  have  lost  the  fidtiof 
property — the  peculiar  tendency  of  wool  fibres  w 
entwine  and  lock  into  each  other,  upon  which  tf>e 
strength  of  the  cloth  so  remarkably  depends- 
The  new  made  cloth  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  if 
not  supported  1^  a  little  new  wool.  The  maou- 
facturer  may  do  as  he  pleases  about  the  propot- 
tions.  He  may  use  80  per  cent,  of  shoddy  asd 
20  of  new  wool,  or  20  of  shoddy  and  80  of  wod, 
or  50  of  each— and  the  price  depends  upon  tbw- 
A  coat  of  very  cheap  cloth  is  probably  compwed 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fibres,  which  once  bdooged 
to  another  man's  coat,  or  that  of  the  purchase: 
himself. 

Nothing,  so  long  as  it  has  substantial  existoce, 
is  really  and  permanently  useless.  Whaterti  the 
organic  remains  may  be.  they  have  the  seams 
and  hard  portions  cut  away  from  them  befort 
grinding  up ;  but  those  odds  and  ends  are  art 
wasted.  Some  are  allowed  to  decay,  and  tbes 
are  a  valuable  manure  for  the  hop-gnMiods; 
some  are  made  into  flock  for  beddiof^  v>a 
stuffing,  and  some  are  sold  to  chemists  *s  a 
source  firom  which  prussiate  of  potash  a>y  ^ 
obtained.  Shoddy  dust  is  sold  as  manure  aod 
when  the  shoddy  dust  of  one  colour  can  be  kepi 
separate  from  the  rest,  it  is  sold  to  pspe^ 
stainers  to  produce  what  are  called  fiock^piip^ 
hangings.  Thus  we  find  that  mungo.  ^'"'"^ 
extract,  prussiate  of  po'ash,  flock-stuffipg,  i»™ 
paper  hangings  and  hop-manure,  all 
protest  against  woollen  rags  bring  regaflW  *• 
contemptible  refuse. 
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No  leu  than  twenty-five  articles  which  bear 
umei  in  the  market,  are  composed  in  great 
part  ofmuDR)  and  shoddy ;  we  name  "  tweeds  " 
and  "  pilots  as  among  those  well  known  ;  but  we 
most  Dot  suppose  that  there  is  anything  disre- 
putable or  unfair  in  all  this.  There  is  no  harm 
m  mixing  shoddy  and  mungo  with  new  wool  in 
makio?  doth ;  harm  begins  when  men  sell  the 
fitusbra  commodity  for  what  it  is  not ;  but  if  they 
do,  it  is  sure  to  be  found  out,  and  shoddy  cloth 
settles  dawn  in  the  market  for  its  real  value,  that 
(tf  a  loir-prised  useful  substitute  for  more  expen- 
flvecktth  made  wholly  of  new  wool.  The  price 
of  cloth  rises  according  to  the  decrease  of  the 
qoantity  of  shoddy  or  mungo  used.  In  the  best 
goods  me  mungo  used  runs  almost  to  n//. 


TO  THE  SACRED  HEART. 


©H,  Soul  [  bowed  dow  with  anguish, 
Oppress'd  with  grief  and  care — 
Is  there  no  one  beside  you 
Who  will  help  your  Cross  to  bear  ? 

And  the  Soul  made  mournful  answer  : 
"  I  must  bear  my  Cross  alone ; 

For  men  care  not  for  sorrow 
When  it  is  not  th«r  own." 

Oh,  Soul !  whose  wounds  are  hidden 

Far,  far  from  mortal  eye — 
Will  you  keep  your  troubled  secret 

Until  you  fade  and  die  ? 

And  the  answer  came  yet  fainter : 

"  Friends  might  my  trust  betray. 
Oh,  life  will  soon  be  ended. 

And  ni^ht  turned  into  day." 

Oh,  soul !  Whose  friends  have  left  you. 
Whose  loved  ones  all  have  died — 

Do  you  care  no  more  for  pleasure  — 
Have  you  cast  all  joy  a«de  ? 

And  ^ain  the  soul  resiwnded : 
"  I  have  found  but  grief  and  pain 

lo  the  love  of  buman  creatures. 
And  I  cannot  love  again."^— 

Ob,  souls  by  sorrow  stricken , 

Oh,  souls  bowed  down  in  sio. 
There  is  one  friend  to  love  you 

Who  will  give  you  peace  withtn. 

There  is  one  who  ne'er  will  leave  you. 
He  will  stand  your  gnef  beside. 

And  with  His  words  will  cheer  you. 
Your  faltering  steps  will  guide. 

And  you  will  never  murmur, 

Or  with  your  Cross  repine, 
When  you  feel  His  hand  repose  you. 

And  see  His  face  Divine. 

But  will  ding  yet  closer  to  Him 

And  lean  upon  His  breast ; 
For  the  heart  of  Our  Redeemer 

Is  our  everlasting  rest. 
June,  1883.  M.  P.  H. 


THE  PHANTOM  LOVER. 


N  the  village  of  Rubeland,  in  the 
Lower  Hartz,  Reinstein,  there  are 
numerous  superstitions.  There  is 
not  an  old  man  who  has  not  a 
goblin  story  to  tell  for  every  white 
hair  on  his  foolish  old  head ;  and  there  is  not  a 
village  maiden  who  wilt  go  to  her  night's  rest 
without  saying  a  prayer  for  protection  against 
the  elves  of  the  country. 

Though  it  IS  my  native  place,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  a  more  ignorant  or  idle  set  of  people  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found  than  in  this  same 
village  of  Rubeland.  It  is  a  lonely,  dark, 
melancholy  spot.  The  inhabitants  work  a  little, 
lazily,  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  gain  a  miserable 
meal;  and  at  night  they  bewilder  their  weak 
brains  with  telling  and  listening  to  the  most  non> 
sensical  stories  of  goblins  and  elves.  The  only 
excuse  for  all  this  foolery  is  that  their  fathers 
and  forefathers' have  all  been  equnlly  foolish. 

It  is  singular,  but  no  less  a  fact  that  my  uncle 
Wilhelm  should  have  chosen  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  village  to  live  in  ;  but  so  it  was. 

My  uncle  Wilhelm  was  a  eminent  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  colleges  of  Gottengen.  During- 
a  part  of  the  year  he  dwelt  at  Gottengen  in  quality 
of  professor,  but  in  the  summer  he  came  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  and  quiet  of  Rubeland. 

My  uncle  was  a  sad  sceptic  in  some  things. 
He  laughed  at  the  great  ghost  of  the  Hartr 
mountains,  the  magic  tower  Schartzfeld,  the 
dwarf-holes  of  Walkenreid,  the  Devil's  Pool,  the 
copper  kettles  of  the  elves,  and  almost  roared  him- 
seft  into  an  asthma  repeating  the  ridicule  which 
he  cast  upon  all  the  villagers  deemed  super- 
natural. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  give  a  detail  of  my 
uncle's  opinions,  but  simply  to  rescue  an  anec- 
dote, which  I  have  often  heanl  him  relate.  Cram 
oblivion.    I  will  give  it  in  his  owo  words  : 

It  was  on  a  wet  evening  late  in  September 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  stopped  at  the  little 
inn  of  Rubeland.  On  dismounting,  he  gave 
particular  directions  to  the  ostler  to  be  carefiil 
of  his  nag,  and  after  divesting  himself  of  his 
wraps,  proceeded  to  the  parlour  nre,  and  ordered 
a  private  room  to  be  ma^  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  landlady  bustled  about  to  do  his  bidding, 
while  the  stranger  sat  down  quietly  among  the 
village  folk  aesembled  in  the  room.  Some  of 
them  offered  him  cinlities  which  he  declined 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  and  in  fact  appeared 
to  be  occupied  with  anjrthiog  but  what  was 
going  on  around  him.  At  last  his  valise  being- 
brought  in,  some  idea  occurred  to  him  and  he 
opened  it  and  took  therefrom  a  variety  of  curious 
instruments.  These  be  examined,  wiping  some, 
and  breathing  upon  others,  and  displaying  all 
to  the  wondenng  of  the  peasants,  who  were  not 
long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stranjger  must  be  a  conjuror  of  no  common 
acquirements.  He  did  not,  however,  take  note 
of  the^r  astonishment,  for  he  once  or  twice 
uttered  a  few  words  in  Latin,  pressed  a  concealed 
spring  in  one  of  the  instruments,  which  shot  out 
its  steeled  talons  at  his  touch,  and  performed 
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such  other  marvels  as  to  occasion  considerable 
sensation  among  his  spectators.  In  awe  they 
huddled  together  more  closely  than  before,  and 
avoided  coming  in  contact  even  with  the  tail  of 
his  coat. 

This  could  not  last  lone,  more  especially  as 
the  bui^  little  landlady  had  in  the  meantime  pre- 
pared the  stranger's  room,  which  fact  she  soon 
announced.  Without  any  ceremony  the  man  6f 
mystery  collected  his  instruments  and  quitted 
the  room,  bearing  with  him  his  valise. 

Now  came  the  time  for  conjecture.  "  WHai 
could  the  stranger  be  ?  An  ogre  ?  A  magician  ? 

A  ?"    But  they  waited  to  see  what  he  would 

order  in  the  shape  of  eatables  before  they 
resolved  upon  their  conclusions. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  he  rang  his 
bell,  and  to  their  great  diappointment  asked  for 
roast  chicken  to  be  got  ready  and  one  bottle  of 
wine. 

Afteimore  comments  an»nt  the  stranger,  the 
villagers  be^an  to  consider  how  they  might  best 
turn  the  visit  of  the  unknown  to  account.  Some 
proposed  that  he  should  sow  the  common  with 
sovereigns,  another  that  he  should  disclose  where 
the  pots  of  money  lay,  tliat  were  hid  by  the 
elves.  At  last,  old  Schwartz,  the  only  man  in 
the  room  with  a  glimmering  of  common  sense, 
proposed  that  he  should  be  requested  to  visit  the 
cottage  of  young  Rudolph,  who  lay  "  tormented 
with  visions  and  spirits,  '  about  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  reason  Schwartz  proposed  this  was 
as  he  said,  "  because  he  saw  the  gentleman  place 
his  hand  upon  the  pulse  of  the  landlady's 
daughter  and  keep  it  there."  Although  this 
was  a  sad  descent  from  the  sovereigns  and  the 
,  pots  of  gold,  the  influence  of  Schwartz  was  con- 
siderable among  his  fellows,  and  he  finally  pre- 
vailed. 

The  stranger  was  accordingly  petitioned  to 
vi^t  the  sick  man,  and  poor  Rudolph's  case 
described  to  him.  He  immediately  consented  to 
go,  but  stipulated  for  only  the  two  wings  and 
breast  of  the  chicken  with  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  and  then  he  said  he  should  be  ready  to 
start. 

I  must  now  transport  the  reader  from  the  little 
inn  of  Rubeland  to  the  cottage  of  Rudolph.  We 
will  imagine  the  stranger  seated  by  the  bedside 
of  the  patient,  holding  his  wrist  gently  in  one 
hand,  and  inquiring  cheerfully  into  the  nature  of 
his  ailment.  Although  he  could  get  no  de&oite 
answer  on  this  point,  Rudolph  was  ready  enough 
to  tell  his  story,  and  the  stranger  very  wisely  let 
him  proceed.  The  reader  may  listen  to  the 
narrative,  for  the  stranger  thought  it  well  to  note 
down  the  particular  words  of  the  sufforer.  in 
order  to  show  the  strength  of  the  impressions 
which  had  been  made  upon  his  brain. 

The  sick  man  went  on  : 

"  It  was  a  stormy  night  on  which  I  married 
Elfrid,  the  widow's  child.  Wo  had  been  made 
one  by  the  priest  at  tlie  neighbouring  church, 
just  before  twilight ;  and  during  the  ceremony  my 
bride  shivered  and  turned  aside,  her  eyes  glisten- 
ing, and  when  it  was  ended  she  laughed  aloud. 
My  heart  sank  within  me,  while  I  took  to  my 
home  the  village  beauty. 

"  No  one  knew  how  the  mother  of  Elfri'i  had 


lived.  She  dwelt  in  a  fs&x  cottage,  round  whid 
wild  Sowers  blossomed,  and  the  grape  vines  rai 
curling  like  green  serpents.  She  was  waited  tn 
by  an  old  Spanish  woman,  but  never  went  abroad 
She  paid  regularly  for  every  article  which  sh 
booght,  and  spent  freely,  though  not  prodtgan] 
Some  said  that  she  received  a  pension  fru 
government ;  others  that  strange  noises  wei 
heard  in  the  quarter  days  in  her  nouse,  and  thi 
her  money  was  p^id  at  midnight ! 

"  She  had  only  one  child— Elfrid;  a  pale  an 
melancholy  girl,  whose  eyes  were  terribly  tustnnii 
and  whose  hair  was  dark  as  the  plumage  of  tl 
raven.  She  walked  with  a  slow  majestic  pace 
she  seldom  spoke  ;  but  when  she  spoke,  tt  va 
sweetly  though  gravely;  and  she  sang sometimei 
when  the  tempest  was  loudest,  in  strange  toad 
which  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  the  windi 
Yet  she  was  gentle,  charitable,  and,  had  she  fr( 
queoted  the  village  church,  would  have  bee 
universally  beloved.  I  became  the  lover  of  tl 
widow's  child.  I  loved  her  first  one  shnn 
autumn — J  forget  bow  man^  moons  ago— but 
was  soon  after  I  received  this  wound  in  the  fori 
head  by  a  fall  in  the  Hartz.  I  was  dissuade 
from  marrying  her ;  for  I  had  deserted  a  tendi 
girl  for  her ;  but  my  mad  passion  prevails 
and  I  took  my  young  wife,  Elfrid,  home,  to 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  solitary  Lake  i 
ErlocTi. 

"  '  Co-ne  near  me,  my  sweet  bride,'  "  I  said 
but  she  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  tn 
knees,  and  looked  upward,  yet  half  aside,  i 
though  she  was  trying  to  distinguish  some  voil 
amidst  the  storm.    "Tisonly  the  raging  of  tl 
wind  my  love,'  said  L   'Hush!'  answered  d 
'  this  is  my  wedding  song.    Why  is  my  brotbec 
voice  not  amongst  them  ?  *  And  she  sat  st 
like  alabaster,  her  hair  streamed  wa  bl 
shoulders ;  and  methought  she  looked  like  th 
fomous  Sibyl  who  ofiered  to  the  proud  Tarqi 
her  terrible  books.  And  I  began  to  fear  lest  T 
had  married  a  thing  of  the  air ;  and  sometimes  I 
expected  to  see  her  dissolve  in  smoke,  or  be 
borne  off  on  the  wings  of  the  loud  blast. 

"And  so  she  sat  for  a  long  time,  pale  aD<j 
speechless ;  but  still  she  seemed  to  listen,  and 
sometimes  turned  a  quick  ear  round,  as  thongfi 
she  recognized  a  human  voice.  At  last  the  wind 
came  sighing,  and  moaning,  and  whining 
through  the  door  and  casements,  and  she  cried: 
'Ho,  ho!  are  you  there,  brother?  It  was  well 
done,  indeed,  to  leave  my  husband  here,  withou'. 
a  song  at  his  wedding.'  And  then  she  smiled, 
and  sang — oh  !  it  was  like  a  dirge-  -low,  hoD- 
ming,  indistinct  noises,  seemed  to  proceed  from 
her  ctosen  lips  ;  and  her  cheek  brightened,  and 
her  eyes  dilated,  and  she,  waved  her  white  hand 
up  and  down,  and  mimicked  the  rising  and  tail- 
ing of  the  wind. 

"We  were  alone  in  our  lonely  cottage.  ' 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  we  were  alone.  My 
brothers  had  not  come  to  me,  and  my  sister  lay 
at  home  ill.  '  'Tis  a  wild  night,  my  lovely 
Elfrid,'  said  I ;  and  she  smiled  and  nod  !  ■  1,  snJ 
I  ran  my  fingers  through  her  dark  h.iir;  and 
while  I  held  up  a  massy  ringkt  the  wind  came 
and  kissed  it  till  it  trembled.  'Oh!  are  vou 
j  here  ? '  said  my  bride ;  and  I  told  her  that  I  aal 
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ud  up  the  black  lock  ;  but  she  said  it  was  not 

but  another. 

"TliEnve  heard  the  sobbing  and  swelling  of 
hi  lake,  aod  the  rushing  of  the  great  waves 
9lo  the  creeks,  and  the  collecting  and  breaking 
!f  of  the  billows  upon  the  loose  pebbly  shore, 
tod  sometimes  they  seemed  to  spit  their  scorn 
^nlhewiods.  and  to  lash  the  large  trunks  of 
faefoHsttices.  Andlsaid:  'I  almost  fear  for 
htt,  mElfrid.  for  the  lake  sounds  as  thou^^h  it 
rouUnce  its  banks/  and  she  smiled.  'The 
•nritsrf the  water  are  rebellious  to-night,*  ex- 
Biofd  she : '  their  mistress,  the  moon,  is  away, 
ai  they  know  not  where  to  stop.  Shall  we 
kw  them  back  to  their  quiet  places  ? '  I  re- 
Jed  that  it  would  be  well,  were  it  possible ;  and 
be  EAed  up  her  hand,  and  cried  '  Do  you 
RT — ?•  and  the  wind  seemed  to  answer 
ibnisstrely;  and  then  suddenly  it  grew  loud, 
■d  toned  round  and  round  like  a  hurricane, 
idle  heard  the  billows  go  back — and  back— 
^  (he  lake  seemed  to  recede — and  the  waters 
|w gentle— and  then  quiet;  and  at  last  there 
^  a  deep  and  dark  silence  all  around  me  and 
»Wde. 

"And  then  it  was  that  I  lighted  a  torch,  and 
K  topper  was  spread.  The  cold  meats  and 
pnties  were  laid  upon  a  snow-white  cloth,  and 
■  bright  wines  sparkled.  I  took  her  hand  and 
bed  ber,  but  her  Hps  felt  like  the  cold  air. 
wnnan,  my  fond  husband,'  Said  she.  '  I  am 
I0II7  thioe ;  but  thou  hast  not  welcomed  me 
w  with  a  song.  It  is  the  custom  where  I 
•bWi,  and  I  must  not  be  wholly  thine  without 
L;  'What  shall  I  sing?'  enquired  I.  'Oh,' 
"idsiie, 'the  matter  maybe  what  you  please, 
"theraanner  must  be  mine.  Let  it  be  free 
Pf-thus— '  (and  she  sang  a  strange  burial 
■int) 'thus— rising  and  falling  like  the  un- 
Ptt  tempest.*  I  essayed  a  few  words  -but 
i^«rttroabled  and  spiritless— 
!««■,  mj  liTc,  ao  beutiful,  so  win  1 

IDuof  toUM.bercAth  the  Pawning  moos. 

M  Mow  my  pastoral  reed 

'■■WcoMtwitifht,  tin  (biaeryet  ibine  ou' 

I'ikbbeitan  tparUinr  in  Ihy  forehead  whtt«. 

ninftB  A",  nniil  thy  cloudy  bair 

''■'MlnlMfm  in>  kiitei  piir«  ud  warm. 

ttiwOemM-'cl  bee  <!o:b  liac  in  Uay. 
lb»,  mj  Juury  fluwer,  Fit  t  nz 
«  winter  tDclody, 

Stcb  at  conet  •igbioi  tbrosgfa  tb«  ibakin;  plnw, 

kourafollj,  monnirullr. 

AedtbrMtbthep'illar'd  be«cbu  itrippeJ  uf  leave*, 

Buic.till  the  sbudderirg  water  apeaki 
1»  tipple*  on  ibe  foieit  »*aorej— 
'Away!'  said  my  bride,  interrupting 
f<. '  Away ! ' 

I^»lu)t«ta  the  wiaJ,  thou  bv.t  njl  theair- 
T^bndeii  M  falie  »  fait— 
Aitbedewoftbcdawn 
^tuhthemn, 

^  bwlih,  which  beginnst'i  af  ejb 

day  ii  dene, 
1     bAioB'd  of  water  ud  nijbt, 
Of  4c  nponr  that  bannU  the  brdia- 
I  die  at  tke  dawn  of  tight, 
^«c»elie*ive  af  alo ! 

I  »pirit  who  cooei  Irom  the  roHia^  river, 
""|io|  br  erer,  for  ever,  for  ever  1 


my 


"  And  she  muttered  again,  and  again,  '  for 
ever,'  and  '  for  ever ! '    And  even  as  she  sang 
methougbt  her  arms  grew  celder,  and  claspea 
me  round  and  round,  like  the  twining  of  the 
snake  or  the  lizard.  I  shrank  &om  her  in  terror, 
I  when  she  laughed  once  more  in  an  unearthly 
'  way,  and  showed  her  white  teeth  in  anger. 
'  '  Dost  thou  not  love  me,  Elfrid  ? '  said  I ;  and 
I  she  laughed  again,    and  a  thousand  voices 
seemed  to  join  in,  fiercely  and  loudly,  till  our 
'  cottage  shook  to  its  centre.    'Ah,  ha  1  dost  thoiT 
I  hear  them?*  said  she.     'Love  thee!    Can  the 
wind  love  thee?   Or  the  air?   Or  the  water? 
Can  fire  delight  in  thee  ?   But,  ay  ;  ^Aaf,  with  its 
flickering  voice  and  curling  tongue,  may  embrace 
'  thee,  as  it  'clasps  the  heretic  martyrs ;  but  no 
'  further.    The  elements   are  above  thee,  thou 
youth  of  clay  !   Why  wouldst  thou  tempt  them 
by  linking  thy  short  life  to  their  immortality?* 
And,  as  she  spoke,  she  kissed  me  for  the  first 
time  with  her  chilling  lips,  and  whispered  over 
me,  and  I  sank  shivenng  into  another  life. 

"  And  in  this  state  I  have  seen  more  than  ever 
met  the  eye  of  man.  I  have  seen  the  rock  stoop 
down,  and  the  whirlwind  pause,  and  the  stars 
come  about  me,  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
hurrying  and  elancing.  Dumb  nature  had  spoken 
before  me,  and  the  strange  language  of  animals 
has  become  clear.  I  have  looked  (as  the  Dervise 
did)  into  the  hollow  earth,  and  there  beheld  duU 
metals  and  flaming  minerals,  gold  and  rubies, 
silver,  and  chrysolites,  and  amethysts  all  con- 
gregate in  blazing  heaps.  I  have  seen  the 
earthquake  struggling  in  his  cavern  like  a  beast. 
I  have  communed  with  unknown  natures,  and 
sat  by  the  dropsy  and  awful  plague.  And  once 
methought  we  went  out— I  and  my  bride— into 
some  forest  which  had  no  end,  and  walked 
among  multitudes — millions  of  trees.  The  broad 
great  oak  was  there,  with  his  rugged  trunk  an  d 
ponderous  arms,  which  he  stretched  over  us; 
the  witch  'elms  waved  and  whispered,  and  the 
willow  fawned  upon  us  and  shook  its  dis- 
hevelled hair  ;  we  heard  the  snake  rustling  in  the 
grass,  and  saw  his  glittering  eyes  and  leper's 
coat ;  and  he  writhed  and  curled  before  us  on 
our  path,  as  though  some  uobeen  dominion  were 
upon  him  ;  and  the  owl  laughed  at  us  from  his 
hole  ;  and  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  pine ;  and 
some  birds  there  were  which  gave  us  welcome, 
and  hundreds  chattered  in  the  abundance  of 
their  joy.  All  this  while  my  bride  was  silent, 
and  paced  slowly  beside  me  upon  the  gTeen* 
sward.  And  she  never  lifted  her  pallid  face 
from  the  ground,  though  I  asked  earnestly, 
again  and  again,  how  it  was  that  the  brute 
creatures  had  awakened  from  their  dumb  trance, 
and  stood  up  before  us  with  the  intelligence  of 
man  ! 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  all  this  may  be— a 
droam.  I  am  here  {w/icre  am  I  ?)— wasting,  like 
half-sunned  snow.  My  limbs  are  useless,  and 
over  my  very  brain  the  chilling  winter  seems  to 
have  blown  ! 

— "Yet,  no;  it  cannot  be  a  dream  ;  for  once, 
in  every  month,  when  the  white  moon  grows 
round,  and  casts  down  her  floods  of  cold  light 
upon  the  fields  and  rivers,  until  the  waters  dance 
and  the  branches  quiver  with  intense  delight. 
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she  comes  to  m^  bedside,  and  still  bends  over  me. 
Then,  while  I  he  motionless,  though  awake,  she 
kisses  my  lips  with  so  cold  a  kiss,  that  methiaks 
I  am  frozen  inwards  to  the  heart.  And  my 
head — my  head  is  a  burning  ball — ha,  ha  1— you 
should  come  to  me  when  the  moon  is  ripe.  Then 
you  shall  see  the  gambols  of  the  water-elves — and 
the  spirits  who  ride  upon  the  storm-winds,  and 
the  mermen,  and  the  unnatural  sights  of  the  deep 
black  ocean !  Will  you  come  and  look  at  the 
wonders  which  I  will  show  you  ?  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

•  •         •         •         •        •  • 

"  Let  me  look  upon  your  forehead,"  said  the 
stranger,  when  the  faintness  which  here  seized 
Rudolph  had  put  an  end  to  his  tale.  *'  Methinks 
the  error  is  here,  rather  than  in  the  moon." 

"Is  there  any  hope  that  I  shall  be  disen- 
chanted?" enquired  the  youth,  faintly. 

"  We  will  see,"  said  the  -stranger :  "  You  must 
have  patience.    You  must  be  obedient,  too,  to 

those  whom  I  shall  bid  attend  you  ;  and  but 

at  present  we  will  tie  a  string  round  your  arm 
and  see  of  what  colour  is  the  blood  of  an  elf." 

"Shall  I  be  free?"  reiterated  the  youth,  "I 
have  cursed  " 

"  Have  you  prayed  to  God,  my  poor  fellow  ?  " 
asked  my  uncle,  (for  he  was  the  stranger  of  the 
inn,)  "have  you  prayed  ?  " 

"  That  never  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  young 
peasant,  as  his  blood  ran  freely  upon  the 
pttoctare  of  my  uncle's  lancet,  "  I  certainly  never 
thotu:ht  of  that  I    But  I  will  try." 

**  In  the  meantime  pra^,"  observed  my  uncle, 
"  I  will  do  my  best ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  we  do 
not  conquer  the  elves." 

And,  in  fact,  my  uncle  Wilhelm  did  finally 
prevail.  The  peasant  Rudol[fh  recovered,  and 
wedded  the  girl  whom  he  had  once  forsaken. 
What  became  of  Elfrid,  or  whether  she  existed 
at  Rubeland,  or  elsewhere,  I  never  was  able  to 
learn.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  but  a  fiction — 
a  distinct  one,  undoubtedly — but,  probably,  like 
many  others  of  the  spirits  of  the  Hartz  ;  nay,  it 
is  not  imposnblCf  even,  but  that  she  may 
have  arisen  from  that  very  tumble  which  our 
fiiend  Ruddph  had  amongst  those  celebrated 
mountains. 

"A  lancet,  a  blister,  and  a  gallon  or  two  of 
barley-water,"  my  uncle  Wilhelm  used  to  assert, 
would  put  to  flight  the  most  formidable  band  of 
elves  or  spirits  that  ever  infested  a  German  dis- 
trict ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  begin  almost  to  re- 
nounce my  old  faith  in  those  matters,  -  and  to 
come  round  to  my  uncle's  opinion. 


BIG  THINGS. 


IHE  lar^rest  inland  sea  in  the  world  is  the 
Caspian,  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Its  greatest  length  is  760  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  zjo  miles,  and  its 
area  180,000  square  miles.  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
Utah,  which  may  properly  be  termed  an  inland 
sea,  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  has  a  varying 
breath  of  from  20  to  35  miles.  Its  surface  is 
4,200  feet  above  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  where* 
as  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  S4  feet  belo«  the 
ocean  level. 


The  biggest  trees  in  the  world  are  the 
mammoth  trees  of  California.  One  of  a  gnm  is 
Tulare  County,  according  to  measurement  made: 
by  members  of  the  State  Geobgical  Survey,  was 
shown  to  be  276  feet  high,  100  feet  in  drcum- 
ferenc*;  at  base,  and  76  feet  above  the  gitMnii. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  376  feet  high  aod  34)0 
diameter.  Some  of  the  large  that  have  beeai 
felled  indicate  an  age  of  from  a,ooo  to  2,m 
years.  J 
The  largest  empire  in  the  worid  is  diat  ot 
Great  Britian,  comprising  8,557,6^8  squaieonlK 
more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  land  of  Ae j^jplK, 
and  embracing  under  its  rule  neatly  a  sizQlpan 
of  the  population  of  the  world.  In  territ«ittcx 
tent  the  United  States  ranks  third,  coi 
3.580,2^^2  square  miles,  including  Alaska^ 
population  it  ranks  fourth,  with  its  50,000,0000^ 
people.  Russia  ranks  second,  having  8,352,91c 
square  miles. 

The  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  that  o(S; 
Gothard,  on  the  line  of  railroad  between  Lucnntj 
and  Milan.   The  summit  of  the  tunnel  is«c 
feet  below  the  surface  at  Andermatt,  and 
feet  beneath  the  peak  of  Kastelhom  of  fl»  S 
Gothard  group.   The  tunnel  is  26^  feet 
ig  feet  10  inches  from  the  floor  to  crown 
arched  roof.    It  is  nine  and  one-thi 
long,  one  and  five-eighth  miles  longer 
Mount  Cenis  tunnel. 

The  highest  monolith  is  the  obelisk  at 
in  Egyyt.   Kamak  is  on  the  east  bank 
Nile,  near  Luxor,  and  occupies  a  part^ 
of  ancient  Thebes.    Its  whole  length  is 
its  weight  being  400  tons.    Its  fanghC' 
pedestal  is  108  feet  10  inches. 

The  most  remarkable  whirlpool  is 
Strom,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  N 
south-west  of  Moskenxsol,  the  most 
of  the  Lofden  isles.    Under  strong 
Maelstrom  has  been  shown  by  official 
to  run  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  an  hour. 

The  largest  library  is  the  National 
in  Paris,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  It 
2,^00,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlrtif] 
corns  and  medals.   The  collection  of 
exceeds  1.300,000,  contained  in 
volumes.   The  iwrtraits  number  abol^-' 
The  building  which  contains  these  t<r  ' 
situated  on  the  Rue  Richelieu.  Its 
540  feet,  its  breadth  130  feet.  Tfa 
library  in  New  York,  in  respect  of  se^ 
is  the  Astor.  About  290,000  volumes 
shelves. 

The  largest  desert  is  that  of  Sahara,  t 
region  of  Northern  Africa,  extending  from  uj 
AUantic  Ocean  on  the  west  to  the  Valley  of  i« 
Nile  on  the  east.  The  length  from  east  to  ww 
is  about  3,000  miles,  its  average  breadth  aw* 
900  miles,  its  area  2,000,000  square  mies.  TM 
town  of  Timbuctoo,  about  eight  miles  from  • 
Niger  river,  is  surrounded  by  desert,  but a|a 
tance  of  a  few  days'  journey  to  the  & 
and  north  are  the  oases  of  Mabrook  and 
Rain  falls  in  torrents  in  the  Sahara  at 
of  5,  10  and  20  years.  In  summer  ths  ^ 
during  the  day  is  exces^ve.  but  the  nigw  W 
often  cold.  Id  winter  the  temperature  is 
times  below  fireezing  point. 
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<©ur  ?pabg  of  Ifourbes* 


HE  bell  of  the  Angtbts  caneth  to  pray, 
In  sweet  tones  annoDncing  ibe  sacred  Avt, 
Ave  }  Avt  !  Avt  !  Maria. 


An  angel  of  mercy  led  Bemadette'i  feet 
where  Sows  ihe  deeo  torrent  onr  Lady  to  greet, 
Avt  I  Ave  !  Avt .'  Jtfaria. 


Bnt.  bark  !  through  the  meadows  a  wind  rices  wild. 
It  heralds  the  daninn  of  {race  to  the  child. 
Avt  !  Avt !  Avt  I  Maria. 


With  awed  ezpcction  the  raiiea  her  eyei 
And  sec*  in  her  glory  the  morning  star  riM. 
Avt !  Avt !  Avt !  Maria. 
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Od  Massabie1l£  a  lady  most  bright 
Stands  radiant  and  smiling  surrounded  with  light, 
All  piwc  are  her  g»aa«at8,  btt  btMMy  uat^. 
Ana  on  her  feet  tealed  two  roics  of  gold. 
Ave  !  Ave  !  Ave  !  Uaria^ 

A  Rosary  shtmng  with  silveiy  sheen. 

Marked  geni  ly  each  Ave  her  fingers  between. 

Upon  her  a  gloiy  froio  God  was  di-played, 

As  Bmiltns  she  tnurmBred,  '  child  be  not  afnid  !  *' 

Ave  1  Ave !  Ave .'  Mat  in. 

With  heart  ore  fl  jwing  and  sonl  wrapt  wiy 
The  happy  child— sofily  r»TPa*ed  ;  "  Ave  ! 
Ave!  Ave!  Ave.'  AJaria." 

Now  to  God  be  all  glory  and  werahip  for  aye  : 
And  to  Grod's  Virgin  Mother  an  endless  Ave  ! 

Ave  !  Ave  !  Ave  !  Maria. 

From  the  "  PUgeim't  RgmM." 


The  recent  English  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lad^  of  Lourdes  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  referring  again  to  Dr.  Husenbeth's  excellent 
narrative  in  English. 

The  events  recorded  there  are  beyond  dispute; 
in  fact,  Dr.  Huseabeth  says  in  his  preface  that 
"  any  man  who  would  refuse  to  believe  this  great 
event — after  seriously  considerine;  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests — ^would  be  undeserving'  of  all 
further  attempts  to  convince  him ;  for  such  a  one 
would  not  believe  if  the  dead  would  rise  up  be- 
fore him." 

The  wonderful  series  of  apparitions  began  on 
the  iith  of  February,  185S.  The  highly-honoured 
person  to  whom  Our  Blessed  Lady  appeared  was 
a  simple  peasant  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
named  Bemadette  Soubirous,  who  was  a  child  of 
rather  delicate  health,  and  totally  aneducated, 
never  having  been  to  school,  or  had  any  religious 
instruction ;  and  all  the  prayers  she  knew  were 
those  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  which  she  frequently 
recited  on  her  knees  while  tending  her  sheep. 
She  was  obedient  and  affectionate,  and  had  a 
horror  of  all  sin.  On  the  day  above  mentioned, 
Bemadette,  with  her  sister  and  a  companim, 
had  gone  to  the  ^tto  of  Massabiell^  to  gather 
firewood.  Her  ttto  companions  bad  just  waded 
across  a  small  river  to  get  some  sticks  they  saw 
on  the  other  side,  and  Bemadette  was  preparing 
to  follow  them,  when  she  suddenly  heard  a  noise 
like  the  rushing  of  wind,  it  being  at  the  time 
perfectly  calm  :  and  looking  towards  the  grotto, 
she  saw  a  wild  rose  bush,  which  hung  down  at 
the  side  of  it,  swinging  about.  She  trembled,  and 
fell  on  her  knees,  when,  "in  the  hollow  niche 
above  the  large  cave  there  appeared  all  at  once 
to  Bemadette  a  bright  light,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty.  The 
brightness  did  not  dazzle  the  e>^es  like  that  of  the 
sun,  but  seemed  to  invite  the  sight  to  repose  on 
it.  The  lady  was  of  middle  stature,  and  ap- 
parently about  twenty  years  of  age.  "Mer  beauty 
was  heavenly — not  to  be  compared  with  anything 
here  below ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  she  had  a 
look  of  sweetness  which  seemed  to  melt  the  heart 
of  the  beholder.  She  wore  a  robe  of  purest 
white,  with  a  white  veil  upon  her  head,  which 
fell  down  in  ample  folds  as  low  as  her  robe.  She 
had  a  blue  girdle  tied  loosely  round  her  waist. 
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and  falling  in  two  bands  almost  as  far  down  as 
her  robe.  Her  feet  were  uncovered,  and  a 
ggtdcn-coteoFed  Tose  amotWd  upon  etA  fool. 
She  wore  no  rings,  nor  bmcelets,  nor  jewels,  nor 
crown  ;  but  she  had  her  hands  joined.,  awl  from 
them  hung  a  rosary,  the  beads  of  wfai^  vta 
white  like  crystal,  and  the  wires  ¥^idi  heldtbem 
together  were  like  gold.  This  bea«ti6ii  Udy 
smiled  upon  Bemadette  as  though  toeaoMiage 
her.  The  child  took  out  her  rosary,  aad  ttM  ta 
make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  bat  could  oot.  Tha 
the  lady  took  up  tfae  golden  cross  of  btr  own 
rosary,  aod  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cms  in  a 
most  grave  and  graceful  manner,  makiagatigs 
to  the  child  to  do  the  same,  which  she  iwK- 
diately  did.  and  ever  after  made  U  in  the  sine 
way,  to  the  edification  of  all  who  saw  her.  Sbe 
then  devoutly  recited  her  rosary,  still  so  her 
knees,  and  when  she  had  finished  the  ladysmtled 
most  graciously,  and  made  a  sign  to  her  to  come 
near,  but  she  was  afraid.  The  vision  then  du- 
appeared,  and  Bemadette  saw  nothing  bat  th^ 
hollow  in  the  rock  looking  as  it  did  before. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  her  companiotu  pre- 
vailed on  Bemadette  to  tell  them  what  she  bad 
seen  when  she  was  on  her  knees  sayiag  ber 
rosary ;  but  at  last  she  did  so  under  a  proaiseo^ 
secrecy,  vhich  the  children  bndce  as  seoe  u 
they  got  home.  Bemadette's  mother  coosideitii 
the  whole  story  a  child's  fancy,  but  to  the  ffA'i 
great  grief  fomade  her  to  go  to  the  place  again 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  QuinquagemBaSos- 
day,  the  14th  of  Febniary,  as  she  came  home  from 
Mass.  Beraadette  entreated  seme  of  ber  little 
companions  to  prevail  on  her  mother  to  allov  bet 
to  visit  the  grotto  again.  She  was  advised  la 
sprinkle  the  apparition  with  holy  water  thetld  it 
appear  again  ;  for  if  it  was  the  devil  that  w)qW 
drive  him  away ;  and  she  was  told  to  say  to  it, 
"  If  you  are  from  God,  come  forward ;  but  ifyw 
come  from  the  devil,  begone !  "  Her  mother  ai 
last  consented  to  the  visit,  so,  armed  with  a  hiSt 
pint  bottle  of  holy  water,  they  started. 

On  arriving  at  the  grotto  they  all  kaelt  dorc 
and  began  to  say  tfae  rosary,  each  by  herself,  wlifB 
on  a  sudden  the  face  of  Bemadette  appfw^'^ 
quite  transfited  and  it  was  evident  that  sbeagais 
saw  the  lady.  Remembering  her  promise,  sh; 
sprinkled  the  water  as  high  as  she  could  towK^^ 
the  lady,  saying,  "  If  you  are  from  God,  come 
forward!"  but  she  was  afraid  to  say  the  rKt 
the  presence  of  a  being  so  beautiful,  so  gioriMi 
and  so  full  of  celestial  sweetness.  Theladybea: 
forward,  and  came  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  met. 
She  remained  until  Bemadette  had  ftriAed  be 
beads,  then  she  disappeared. 

When  this  second  apparition  was  relateo  tt 
Bemadette's  parents,  they  considered  it  as  *^ 
illusion,  knowmg  that  the  child  would  not 
untruth.     Her  mother  was   afraid  ^J**!.. 
extraordinary  behaviour  would  bring  the  P**?? 
upon  them.    Many  people  questioned  the  chii"^ 
severely,  but  she  was  always  exact  and  CMjnsistc*- 
in  her  replies.   There  was  great  discussion  m 
to  who  this  wonderful  apparition  really  was,  3^ 
the  next  time  Bemadette  went  to  the 
which  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
February,  two  ladies  of  Lourdes  acL-ompao-'^ 
her.   The  same  transfiguration  of  her  coanie-- 
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ance  took  place,  and  the  two  ladies  desired  the 
child  to  go  up  to  the  lady,  and  ask  her  to  write 
vbat  she  wanted,  they  having  brought  paper, 
pes,  and  ink  for  the  purpose.  The  little  girl 
thra  spoke  to  the  apparition,  and  asked  her  to 
vrite  down  who  she  was,  and  what  she  wished. 
The  lady  smiled  at  the  innocent  request,  and 
replied.  "  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  1  need  not 
wnte  dotm.  Only  do  me  the  favour  to  come  here 
for  the  next  fifteen  days."  Bemadette  said  that 
she  wottld  do  so.  The  lady  then  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  the  child  in  these  words,  "And  I 
proinise  to  make  you  happy,  not  in  this  world, 
bat  in  the  next."  She  further  said  that  the  two 
ladies  and  others  might  accompany  Bemadette 
for  the  next  fifteen  days,  as  she  wished  to  see 
many  come.  Every  morning  when,  in  pursuance 
of  her  promise,  Bemadette  visited  the  grotto,  a 
constantly  increasing  crowd  of  people  was  waiting 
to  see  the  wonderful  ecstasy  into  which  the  child 
was  thrown  by  the  apparition. 

A  few  days  afterwards,,  the  little  girl  was 
arrested  and  taken  before  the  police  magistrate, 
who  subjected  her  to  a  very  severe  cross-examina- 
tion coocemin^  what  had  seen  at  the  grotto, 
bat  without  being^  able  to  shake  her  testimony  in 
any  vay,  as  her  answers  were  always  straight- 
forward  and  consistent.  However,  be  threatened 
her  that  if  she  went  to  the  grotto  again  he  would 
imprison  her ;  and  he  only  gave  her  up  to  the 
father  on  the  latter  promising  to  forbid  uie  child 
to  go  to  the  grotto  any  more,  which  he  did,  and 
the  next  rooming  at  daybreak  sent  her  off  to 
school.  When  she  was  going  home  to  dinner, 
she  felt  an  irresistible  power  dragging  her  towards 
(he  grotto ;  but  the  lady  did  not  appear  that  day. 
In  the  evening  her  faUier  withdrew  his  prohibi- 
tion as  to  her  going  to  see  the  apparition.  The 
next  day  the  lady  app>eared,  and  told  the  girl 
2  secret  for  herself,  which  she  was  not  to  re- 
veal to  any  one  in  this  mxld,  and  also  com- 
manded her  to  m  and  tell  the  priests  that  she 
desired  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  her  honour  on  the 
spot  where  she  appeared.  The  parish  priest, 
who  looked  upon  Bemadette  as  an  impostor, 
told  her  that  he  should  require  a  proof  from  her 
J^t  the  apparition  was  really  that  of  a  heavenly 
being,  and  that  she  was  to  ask  the  lady  to  give 
her  one ;  that  as  it  was  now  the  month  of 
February,  if  she  would  cause  the  wild  rose  bush 
the  entrance  of  the  grotto  to  blossom, 
he  would  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  apparition. 

The  child,  the  next  time  she  saw  the  lady,  told 
ber  what  the  priest  had  said  ;  but  the  lady  smiled 
and  said  nothing.  The  priest,  therefore,  resolved 
to  wait  and  see  the  course  of  events.  The  lady 
on  this  occasion  told  her  another  secret  for  her- 
^If-  Many  persons  called  at  the  cottage  to  see 
"wnadctte,  and  frequently  offered  her  money, 
'or  her  parents  were  very  poor,  but  this  was  per- 
sistently refused. 

The  next  day  the  lady  told  Bemadette  a  last 
secret  for  herself,  and  then  said,  "  And  now,  go 
and  drink  and  wash  at  the  fountain,  and  eat 
some  of  the  plant  which  grows  beside  it."  The 
child  looked  about  ford  fountain,  but  there  was 
none,  and  never  had  been  in  the  place,  but  with 
a  simple  faith  she  stooped  down,  and  scraping 
tie  ground  with  her  hands,  began  to  scoop -a 


hole  in  the  ground.  "  Allittance  there  a|)peaced 
a  little  moisture  in  the  JhcAe  which  she  had 
scooped  out,  and  water  began  to  come 
mysteriously,  drop  by  drop,  and  fill  up  tbe 
hollow,  which  was  about  the  size  of  an  ormnary 

glass  Presently,  the  water  orer- 

tlo  wed  the  opening  in  the  ground,  and  the  next 
day.  it  gushed  forth  in  a  spring  which  kept  grow- 
ing stronger  At  the  end  of  several 

days  it  ceased  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  became 
quite  clear :  it  was  then  a  considerable  stream, 
about  as  large  as  a  child's  arm."  Miraculous 
cures  were  immediately  wrought  by  this  water, 
and  this  convinced  many  of  the  most  sceptical 
that  there  had  been  really  some  heavenly  appari- 
tion to  the  child,  although  opinion  was  still 
divided  who  it  was. 

The  opponents  of  the  apparition  appealed  to 
the  mayor  to  forbid  the  people  to  go  to  the  grotto, 
which  he,  however,  refused  to  do,  alleging  ttiai 
it  belonged  to  the  bishop  to  decide  the  religious 
part  of  the  question,  and  to  the  prefect  to  judge 
of  what  concerned  the  administration  of  justice. 
Thousands  of  persons,  therefore,  visited  the 
grotto  every  day,  but  tbe  clergy  continued  to  keep 
away,  justly  considering  that  it  behoved  them  to 
show  every  caution  in  such  a  matter.  On  the 
2nd  of  March,  the  fourteenth  time  of  tbe  appari- 
tion, the  order  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  was 
repeated.  Bemadette  was  told  by  the  priest  that 
this  was  a  matter  for  the  bishop.  This  prelate 
(who  died  in  Rome  during  the  CEcumenical 
Council)  took  every  means,  in  concert  with  the 
parish  priest  of  Lourdes,  to  procure  all  the  in- 
formation in  his  power.  The  prefect,  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  apparitions,  had  the  grotio 
secretly  watched  day  and  night  by  soldiers  and 
police.  The  5th  of  March  was  the  last  day  of 
the  fortnight  during  which  the  apparition  had 
promised  to  appear  every  day ;  and  Bemadette, 
in  obedience  to  instructions  she  had  received, 
asked  the  lady  her  name,  but  no  answer  wis 
given.  After  this,  the  child  only  went 
occasionally  to  the  grotto,  and  without  feeling 
the  inward  voice  calling  her  until  the  25th  of 
March,  ^en  she  again  heard  the  voice.  As  soon 
as  she  knelt  down,  the  lady  appeared  to  her. 
The  child  earnestly  and  repeatedly  begged  of 
this  beautiful  being  to  tell  her  who  she  was,  and 
finally,  "  the  lady  nad  her  hands  joined ;  but  at 
this  last  entreaty  of  the  child,  she  disjoined  them, 
and  hung  her  beautiful  rosary  upon  her  right 
arm.  Then  she  lowered  her  arms,  joined  her 
hands  again  very  fervently,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven  pronounced  these  words : 

*  I  AM  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION.' 

She  immediately  disappeared,  and  Bemadette 
found  herself  kneeling,  Uke  the  multitude  around 
her,  in  front  of  a  desert  rock."  She  hastened 
back  to  Lourdes  to  tell  the  priest  the  words  of 
the  visiopj  that  the  chapel  might  be  built. 

BemadeiHk  jiever  spoke  of  the  apparition 
unless  questioned  concerning  it,  and  then  she 
always  gave  the  Eath'e  account,  without  variation 
or  addition.  Many  valuaWe  offerings  of  all  kinds 
for  the  erection  of  the  church  were  thrown  into 
the  grotto,  the  piety  of  the  people  rendering  this 
barren  rock  as  sacred  as  a  sanctuary.   But  the 
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prefect  took  upon  himBelf  to  despoil  the  grotto  of 
these  offerings,  which  were  all  carried  away  by 
his  orders,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 
However,  when  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
heard  that  this  had  been  done,  and  that  the  people 
were  forcibly  prevented  from  visiting  the  grotto, 
he  was  angry,  and  sent  word  to  the  prefect 
that  he  was  to  leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  go 
there. 

On  the  aSth  of  July,  the  bishop  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  all  these  wonderful 
occurrences,  and  they  spent  several  months  in 
examining  Bemadette,  the  grotto,  and  the 
miraculous  cures  which  had  taken  place.  On  the 
i8th  of  January,  1863,  the  bishop  issued  a 
pastoral,  pronouncing  his  solemn  judgment  that 

MARY,   THE  IMMACULATE  MOTHER  OF  GOD, 

did  really  appear  to  Bemadette  at  the  grotto. 
The  rocks,  the  grotto,  and  the  lands  around  it, 
were  purchased  for  the  bishopric.  The  church, 
with  a  large  crypt  enclosing  the  grotto,  was  then 
commenced,  and  Mass  was  offered  in  the  crypt 
on  the  2i8t  of  May,  1866.  In  September,  1870, 
the  whole  church  was  finished  up  to  the  base  of 
the  spire,  which  is  to  be  220  feet  hig^.  Immense 

Erocessions  are  constantly  arriving  to  vibit  this 
oly  shrine.  In  July,  1866,  Bemadette  entered 
the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Navers, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Sister  Mary  Bernard, 
she  filled  the  office  of  infirmarian. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  an  account 
of  the  recent  pilgrimage,  written  for  us  by  one  of 
the  Pilgrims. 


ONLY  THE   TRUTH:  A  LIFE 
STORY. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 

CHAPTER  XX.— {Continued.) 

[HEN  Hilton  had  smoked  a  cigar  and 
chatted  a  few  minutes  with  Gryee, 
he  proposed  a  walk. 

To  this  Mr.  Gryee  willingly 
assented,  glad  of  any  movement  that 
would  take  his  somewhat  languishing  sister  out 
in  the  fresh  air. 

"I  shall  stay  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
"and  study  my  sermon  for  the  evening,  and  rest 
awhile— I  need  it  much,"  he  added,  wearily. 
"  If  the  trouble  in  the  sea-town  does  not  abate, 
it  will  finish  me.  And  mind,  Hilton,  you  bring 
the  ladies  home  in  time  for  an  eariy  tea,  that  is 
Uieruleon  Sundays." 

"I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,"  Hilton 
answered,  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  smile  that 
revealed  his  sharp  white  teeUi. 

As  Maxwell  walked  through  the  woods  with  the 
two  girls,  the  conversation  often  flagged.  It  was 
evident  tliat  the  handsome  stranger  was  under 
restraint.  If  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  ladies,  these  with  whom  he  had 
mingled  must  have  been  of  a  different  calibre 
to  those  in  whose  company  he  now  found  himself. 
Urged  by  Marian  and  Nelly  be  *gok%  a  little 


about  his  travels ;  but  from  the  cautiousnen  of  liis 
speech,  and  the  want  of  freedom  in  describiog 
scenes  and  persons  in  which  he  had  mins^ed 
and  with  whom  he  had  met,  it  was  quite  plain 
that  alt  that  be  could  tell  would  not  be  to  his  own 
credit,  nor  apt  to  edify  those  who  were  listening 
to  htm. 

"  I  would  rather  we  had  gone  to  the  seande," 
remarked  Marian,  as  the  woods  thickened. 
"  I  always  feel  more  or  less  cholud  or  stifled 
among  the  trees.   I  like  best  to  look  at  tiiem 

from  a  distance." 

"Indeed!"  said  Maxwell,  in  some  surprise. 
"  little  as  I  have  had  of  your  company  1  would 
have  supposed  the  sea  too  tame  for  you." 

"Tamel"  cried  Marian,  "  and  do  you  call  the 
sea  tame  ?  " 

"  Well,  monotonous  rather,  unless  when  there 
is  a  heavy  storm,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  would 
fly  from  it." 

"Nay,  that  I  would  never,"  said  Marian, her 
fine  eyes  flashing.  "  I  tike  it  best  when  it  is 
wild  and  rebellious.  I  have  gone  to  Coral  Cliff, 
a  most  dangerous  point,  a  few  miles  out,  tbiDugh 
a  Cearfiil  storm  alone." 

"Ah,  quite  a  Grace  Darling,'*  said  Maxwell, 
smiling,  but  looking  at  the  girl  with  real  admtn- 1 
tion.  I 

"  Your  object  of  interest  is  still  there,"  said 
Nelly. 

"Is  it  a  crow's  nest  or  a  lover's  meetiD; 
place  ?  "  asked  Hilton,  laughing. 

"  Neither,"  answered  Marian  in  her  frank, 
ready  way,  "it  is  an  old  Indian  woman  irtu>! 
lives  there." 

"  Alone  'mid  the  ruins  of  a  church  ?  "  asked  | 
Hilton,  romancing  a  little. 

"  Nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  young  1 
residing  with  her,  a  coloured  girl." 

Hilton  Maxwell  turned  his  bead  quickly  awajr.  j 
It  was  well,  the  quick  colouring  of  cheek  andi 
brow  might  have  occasioned  some  surprise  badi 
Nelly  and  Marian  witnessed  it. 

"There  can  be  no  denying  it,  Marian  is  a 
capital  little  sailor,"  said  Nelly. 

"  And  I  never  think  the  sea  monotonous,"  said 
Marian,  "  not  even  in  its  calmest  moments.  1. 
expect  each  wave  that  comes  rippling  to  my  feet, ; 
is  to  tell  me  some  tidingit  of  regions  far  awajr. . 
And  though  I  sit  and  watch,  ninety  and  niaBi 
come  and  go  and  tell  me  nothing.  I  still  expect , 
that  the  hundreth  one  will  tell  me  somethii^.  1 ' 
do  not  know  why.  I  find  in  the  s^  a  IdDored 
spirit.  It  is  always  restless,  always  murmuring, 
and  full  of  emotion." 

"  The  sea  breeze  is  certainly  more  braciagdiaD 
the  air  in  the  woods,"  said  Hilton,  "and  I  am 
sorry,  Miss  Mayflower,  that  I  cannot  gratify  jotir 
tastes  and  go  down  there  now,  but  you  know  Mr. 
Gryee  would  be  displeased  were  I  to  walk  the 
whole  length  of  the  sea  town  in  this  savage-like 
costume.  It  would  scandaliae  the  natives  and 
bring  a  mob  about  me.  I  am  not  food  of  the 
demonstrative — or  rather  the  sensational." 

"I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  be  moct 
pleasant  than  it  is  here,"  remarked  Nelly, 
the  beautiful  woods  all  to  ourselves." 

"  Not  quite  dear/'  nid  Marian,  *'  do  yw«M 
who  is  coming?" 
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Ndljr  Mowed  Marian's  gaze,  and  saw  in  the 
dtstance  St  Vincent  and  Miss  Garrick.  Nelly's 
cbeek  cokmted  to  a  bright  rich  pink,  and  her 
■ooth  quivered  painfully;  there  was  a  momentary 
struggle,  but  to  Marian  s  delight  the  nervousness 
was  conqaered,  and  Ndly's  fiwe  assumed  a  cold, 
proud  expression. 

"A  pair  of  happy  lovers,  are  they  not?" 
lemaiked  Hilton  as  the  couple  drew  nearer. 

"Th^  are  betrothed  at  least,"  sud  Marian, 
with  a  qblet  sneer. 

"Oh,  all  betrothed  people  are  happy,"  said 
ailton,  "don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Cannot  say."  answered  Marian,  "  I  have  had 
00 experience  in  that  way." 

Hiltm  Hg^ied,  and  the  gloomy  expression 
wttled  upon  his  face  again. 

"Shall  I  introduce  you,"  asked  Marian,  as  the 
ntistand  his  lady-love  were  close  upon  them, 
"or  do  you  object?" 

"  I  certainly  shall  feel  proud  to  make  the 
icqnaintance  of  any  of  your  friends,"  was  the 
faflaot reply,  "indeed,"  he  added,  "I  shall  be 
{ratefiil  for  a  few  introductions  as  I  come  back 
to  mynative  town  almost  friendless." 

St.  Vincent  raised  his  hat,  and  looked  as  if  he 
would  gladljr  pass  on  unnoticed. 

Mitt  Garrick  stared  as  was  her  wont,  with  her 
*Mhed-out  meaningless  eyes.  She  might  have 
Ken  thinking  the  best  or  the  worst  of  everyone 
»r  anything  that  was  told  in  her  soft,  broad 
fwe. 

Hiss  Mayflower  held  out  her  hand  to  St.  Vin- 
<nit  He  could  not  in  common  courtsey  pass 
He  shook  it  gently.  Miss  Garrick  of  course 
Moved  his  example.  Introductions  were 
rormally  gone  through,  Nelly  Gryee  meeting  her 
raise  lover  with  a  calm  iridifFerence  that  both 
surprised  and  pleased  Marian,  considering  how 
P^sAiIly  she  had  coloured  at  sight  of  him  in  the 
■•ustance.  It  seemed  easier  to  meet  face  to  face 
perfidious  one  than  to  have  the  prospect  of 
■•wing  so.  Quicker  than  it  seemed  possible, 
^  nve  formed  <^uite  a  gay  little  party.  Miss 
garrick  was  captivated  with  the  strdnger.  And 
^og  utterly  void  of  all  maidenly  reserve,  did 
iKt  lail  to  show  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  his 
'*^ety.  She  questioneil  Maxwell  persistently, 
aunost  boldly,  about  his  travels  and  the  people 
*ith  whom  he  had  mixed.  To  tiie  disappoint- 
^^t,  almost  disgust,  of  Nelly  and  Marian, 
Hilton  seemed  pissed  with  the  lady's  society. 

two  chatted  gaily  together.  The  others 
i^Kane  almost  silent  as  they  became  talkative. 

"Hilton  Maxwell  is  a  deception,"  thought 
Nelly  Gryee,  "  one  would  think  he  was  the  pink 
of  refinement  and  high  taste  to  look  at  him. 
Yet  that  cannot  be,  else  he  would  never  be  so 
pleased  with  the  society  of  Miss  Garrick ;  her 
vuleari^  would  disgust  him." 

St.  Vincent  looked  uncomfortable  as  he  moved 
f^^y  between  Marian  and  Nelly,  the  latter 
Hovly  dropped  behind,  picldng  wildflowers  and 
nammiag  in  low,  soft  tones.  If  St.  Vincent  was 
^wnis  and  unlumHr,  he  was  doubly  so  now  that 
be  was  left  alone  with  Marian.  He  had  always 
<w>«  or  less  a  dread  of  her  presence. 

"Miss  Maydower,"  said  he,  feeling  that  he 
■<»t  speak,  "  I  never  in  all  ray  life  net  with  a 


girl  so  hard  to  comprehend;  I  really  cannot 
understand  you." 

"  We  cannot  all  be  equally  on  the  soi&ce," 
answered  Marian,  glancing  at  Miss  Gurlck, 
who  continued  her  loud  unlady-tike  manner, 
"  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  it. 
I  think  a  woman  becomes  very  small,  when  she 
is,  as  it  were,  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up." 

St.  Vincent's  fine  olive  cheek  coloured,  and  he 
knitted  his  brows  as  he  looked  at  Miss  Garrick. 

"  At  one  time,"  went  on  St.  Vincent,  seeming 
not  to  have  heard,  or  not  to  heed  Miss  May- 
flower's remark,  "you  are  towards  me  the 
kindest  of  sisters,  the  next  time,  we  might  be 
strangers  meeting  for  the  first  time,  ^ou  are 
so  cold  and  distant.  And  more  than  this.  Miss 
Mayflower,  I  am  quite  sure  that  jron  blame  me 
fat  Mrs.  Treverton's  change  of  manoa  towaids 
you." 

"  There  you  are  quite  mistaken,  sir,"  said 
Marian,  in  cool,  quiet,  telling  tones,  "and 
were  it  so,  I  would  show  no  change  to  you  on 
that  account.  Friendships  that  any  third  par^ 
can  break  are  not  worth  having.  I  never  lost  a 
friend  that  I  wished  to  retain  except  when 
death  stepped  in.  We  cannot  always  help  our 
moods,  St.  Vincent,  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
forced  cheerfulness.  I  am  sure,"  she  added, 
wickedly,  "  you  ought  to  sympathize  with 
changeable  people." 

The  arrow  reached  its  mark.  A  crimson 
flood  overspread  the  artist's  neck,  face  and  brow, 
his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  open 
displeasure. 

"Never  taind,  St.  Vincent,"  said  Marian,  In 
her  sweet  impulsive  way,  seeing  that  she  had 
given  the  artist  real  pain,  and  feeling  sornr  to 
inflict  that,  though  she  knew  that  be  deserved  it, 
"I  don't  mean  a//  I  say,"  she  added,  taking 
his  hand  in  her  own  soft,  ungloved  palm. 

St.  Vincent's  face  became  as  bright  as  the  sun, 
and  as  he  looked  at  Marian,  a  light  beamed  in 
his  eyes  that  never  shone  there  white  he  gazed 
upon  another  woman.  No  matter  what  he  might 
have  felt  for  Nelly  Gryee,  no  matter  what  he 
might  now  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  for  Miss 
Garrick,  Marian  Mayflower  was  the  only  woman 
for  whom  he  felt  the  one  true,  genuine  love  of 
his  life. 

As  St.  Vincent  dropped  Marian's  hand,  Hilton 
and  his  companion  happened  to  turn  round. 
Hilton's  eyes  flashed,  and  his  brow  became  dark 
as  a  thundercloud.  Then  he  smiled,  a  strange, 
bitter,  ghastly  smile,  and  he  asked  himself  what 
right  he  had  to  be  angry  that  St.  'Vincent 
should  clasp  Miss  Mayflower's  hand,  and  hold  it 
tenderly  witnin  bis  own. 

Miss  Garrick  looked  at  Marian  with  a  cruel 
expression  wreathing  her  thin,  pale  lips. 

"  We  need  not  go  round  the  wood  again," 
said  Netiy  Giyee,  coming  up,  looking  as  fresh 
as  the  violets  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  glancing 
at  her  watch,  "  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Maxwell,  you 
forget  ^our  promise  to  my  brother ;  we  need 
all  our  rime  I  assure  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Gryee,  and  thank 
you  for  reminding  ne,"  said  Hilton,  heartily. 
"  I  would  not  for  the  worid  displease  Mr.  Gijree. 
Let  us  return  at  once." 
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Miss  Garrick  was  sulky  and  silent  during^  the 
walk  homewards,  and  feelings  of  hatred  towards 
Marian  were  generating  in  her  heart. 

At  last  the  coruer  of  the  plantation  opposite 
to  the  parsonage  was  reached.  Nelly  turned  to 
Bay  Rood  bye  to  the  artist  and  his  lady-love. 
Th^  both  lingered,  and  Nelly  wasuncom^rtable 
— time  was  passing  and  her  brother  would  be 
displeased. 

"  You  are  always  lively  at  the  parsonage,  and 
we  are  so  dull  at  the  hall,"  said  Miss  Gaiiick, 
fishing  hard  for  an  invitation. 

Nelly's  good  little  heart  would  have  given  it 
freely,  but  she  dare  not.  Hospitality  was  never 
wanting  at  the  parsonage,  and  though  friends 
were. welcome  there  at  all  times,  anything  in  the 
shape  of  company  was  carefully  avoided  during 
that  one  day  which  God  gave  to  man,  and  bade 
him  not  forget  to  keep  holy.  Gj3d  b/es  were 
said  and  the  friends  separated. 

{To  be  continued^ 


IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


Disaster  and  Death. 

leCOVERED  fcom  the  first  shook  of 
so  dreadful  a  disappointment,  a  note 
was  observed  in  the  hand*writiog  of 
Mr.  Back,  stating  that  he  had 
reached  the  house  on  the  gth,  and 
tiiat  he  had  gone  on  in  search  of  the  Indians. 
Four  days  after  this  a  messenger  from  him 
brought  the  exhausted  party  the  woeful  intelli- 
gence that  his  search  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Solicitoiis-  for  the  fate  which  must  inevitably  await 
Dr.  Richardson  and  his  party ;  unable  to  stir 
himself,  from  debilit>',  and  the  only  hunter  he 
had  with  him  flailing  sick,  Captain  Franklin's 
sibution  may  atm  easily  be  conceived  than 
eiptessed ;  he  rallied  his  spirits,  however,  and 
anier  cc^rting^  some  old  shoes,  scraps  of  leather, 
and  3kinfi  with  the  hair  singed  off,  their  only  food 
after  reaching  the  bouse,  he  set  out,  with  two  of 
the  Canadians,  in  quest  of  the  Indians,  but  soon 
found  himself  iitterly  unable  to  proceed,  and  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  misery  and  desolation  the 
following;  day.  Hopeless,  however,  as,  in  every 
way,  his  situation  now  appeared  to  be,  this 
gallant  officer  never  once  uttered  a  murmur,  nor 
gave  himself  up  to  despair.  He  dispatched  two 
of  the  strongest  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
Indians,  and  inform  them  of  their  dreadful  situa- 
tion ;  and  kept  the  other  three,  who  were  re- 
duces to  the  last  extremity,  with  himself. 

Eighteen  days  were  passed  in  this  miserable 
(»nditioD,  with  no  other  food  than  the  bones  and 
skins  of  the  deer,  which  had  been  consumed  the 
preceding  winter,  boiled  down  into  a  kind  of 
soup  ;  when,  on  the  29th  October,  Dr.  Richard- 
son and  John  Hepburn  made  their  appearance, 
but  without  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"  We  were  all  shocked,"  says  Captain  Frank- 
lin, "  on  beholding  the  emaciated  countenances 
of  the  doctor  and  Hepburn,  as  they  strongly 
evidenced  their  extreme  debilitated  state.  The 
altvratioo  in  our  appearance  was  equally  dis- 
tressing to  them,  for  since  the  swellings  had 


subsided  we  were  little  more  than  skin  aad 
bone.  The  doctor  particularly  remarked  the 
sepulchral  tone  of  our  voices,  which  he  reque^ 
us  to  make  more  cheerful  if  possible,  uoconsciow 
that  his  own  partook  of  the  same  key." 

The  melancholy  tale  of  what  had  befallen  tliein 
is  well  and  feelingly  told  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

It  appears  that,  on  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
they  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat ;  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  Michel,  the  only  sa- 
viviiig  man  of  the  four  whom  Captain  FraakKn 
had  sent  back,  arrived  with  a  hare  and  a  pv- 
tridge,  which  enabled  them  to  break  their  loof 
fast.  Another  day  passed  without  eating;  Mr. 
Hood  very  ^-.-eak  and  unwell.  On  the  litb, 
Michel  brought  them  part  of  what  he  called  a 
wolf,  which  he  said  had  been  killed  by  a  strdce 
of  a  deer's  horn.  "  We  implicitly  beUevedtbis 
story  then,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "butaftet- 
wards  became  convinced,  from  circumstanceSf 
the  detail  of  which  may  be  spared,  that  it  nnst 
have  been  a  portion  of  the  body  of  Belanger 
Perralt,"  two  of  the  unfortunate  men  «to> 
Captain  Franklin  had  sent  back,  and  one  or  boftot 
whom  it  was  strongi3r  suspected  had  fallen  by 
the  hands  of  the  Iriquois.  This  man's  bad  coo- 
duct  since  his  return  grew  daily  worse ;  be  sb> 
sented  himself  from  the  party ;  refused  either  to 
hunt,  or  to  fetch  wood ;  and  frequently  threat- 
ened to  leave  Uiem.  Poor  Hood  was  now  siot- 
ing  fast ;  he  was  unable  to  eat  the  tripede  rochi, 
(and  they  had  nothing  else,)  on  account  of  the 
constant  ^ping  it  prodvced. 

"At  this  period  we  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible conversing  upon  the  hopelessness  of  c* 
situation,  and  generally  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
conversation  towards  our  future  prospects  iniifr- 
The  fact  is,  that,  with  the  decay  of  our  stic:^ 
our  minds  decayed,  and  we  were  no  longer  aUe 
to  bear  the  contenj^tion  of  horrors  tut  aa* 
rounded  us.  Each  of  us,  if  I  may  be  allowed  t» 
judge  from  my  own  case,  excused  himself  fra« 
so  doing  by  a  desire  of  not  shocking  the  fediop 
of  the  others,  for  we  were  sensible  of  one  an- 
other's weakness  of  intellect,  though  blind  1^ 
our  own.  Yet  we  were  calm  and  resigned  to  oar 
fate,  not  a  murmur  escaped  us,  and  we 
punctual  and  fervent  in  our  addresses  to  tbe 
Scpreme  Bein^r." 

Never,  certainly,  were  the  blessing  of  religion 
more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  case  of  those  ex- 
cellent men,  when  to  all  human  appearance  tbeir 
case  was  utterly  hopeless  ;  yet  nothing  like  da- 
pondency,  not  a  murmur  ever  escaped  from  their 
lips. 

"Through  the  extreme  kindness  and  wt- 
thought  Ota  lady,  the  party,  previous  to  teana^ 
London,  had  been  furnished  wiUi  a  small  col- 
lection of  religious  books,  of  which  we  stiD  ^ 
tained  two  or  three  of  the  most  portable,  nod 
they  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us.  We 
read  portions  of  them  to  each  other  as  we 
bed,  in  addition  to  the  morning  and  eweniog  pmT 
crs,  and  found  that  thay  inspired  us  on  cacn 
perusal  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  onuupref* 
ence  of  abeneficentGmi,thatour6ituatiwi,c«oi» 
these  wilds,  appeared  no  longer  destitut*; 
we  conversed,  not  only  with  calmness,  tot  wi™ 
cheerfulness,  detailing  with  unrestnined  ooa- 
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fidence  the  past  events  of  our  lives,  and  dwell- 
ing with  hope  on  our  future  prospects.  Had 
my  poor  friend  (Mr.  Hood)  been  spared  to  visit 
his  native  land,  I  should  look  back  to  this 
period  with  unalloyed  delight." 

Five  dap  more  passed  on  without  any  food 
except  a  little  /ri/e  de  roche  collected  by  Hep- 
boni,  the  Iriguois  continuing  sulky,  and,  though 
sttongest  of  the  party,  refused  to  contribute  to 
itsieuef;but  it  was  strongly  suspected  he  had 
a  biddcD  supply  of  meat  for  fais  own  use.  Seeing 
the  determiaed  obstinacy  and  refractory  spirit  o? 
tfaisnm,  Dr.  Richardson  had  told  him  that  if  no 
reBef  came  from  Fort  Enterprise  before  the  20th. 
Hepburn  and  himself   should    be  dispatched 
Ihitherwith  a  compass,  by  the  direction  of  which 
they  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  house.  On 
that  very  day,  however,  as  Hepburn  was  cutting 
wood  near  the  tent,  and  Dr.  Richardson  was 
collecting  ti'the  de  roche,  the  miscreant  assas- 
sinated Mr.  Hood  while  sitting  over  the  fire  in 
the  last  stage  of  disease  and  debility.    The  bait 
entered  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  set  fire  to 
his  nightcap.    Hepburn  bad  heard  them  con- 
wsing  together  in  an  angry  tone,  and  imme- 
diately after,  ttw  report  of  a  gun  ;  and  on  look- 
ing towards  the  spot,  observed  Michel  rise  from 
behind  the  spot  where  Mr.  Hood  had  been  sit- 
ting,  and  dart  into  the  tent.    It  was  at  once 
clear,  from  the  great  length  of  the  gun  which  had 
been  discharged,  that  such  a  wound  could  only 
be  inflicted  by  a  second  person ;  and  if  any  doubt 
could  have  existed  as  to  the  murderer,  Michel's 
own  conduct  would  at  once  remove  it.  From 
this  time  he  would  never  suffer  the  two  remaio- 
|a?of  the  party  to  be  together  for  a  moment; 
he  was  constantly  asking  if  they  suspected  him 
of  the  murder ;  sometimes  he  made  use  of  threat- 
ening languge  ;  at  other  times  muttering  to  him- 
self, and  throwing  out  obscure  hints  of  freeing 
himself  from  all  restraint.    In  short,  as  they  pro- 
Mededon  their  dismal  journey  to  join  their  com- 
panioasat  Fort  enterprize,  his  conduct  became 
^  violent  and  outrageous,  as  to  convince  both 
the  doctor  and  Hepburn  that  he  would  attempt 
wdes'roy  them  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 
His  strength  was  superior  to  theirs  united,  and 
w  had,  besides  his  gun,  two  pistols,  an  Indian 
•ayonet,  and  a  knife.    On  coming  to  a  rock,  he, 
or  the  first  time,  left  them  togeuier,  saying  he 
rould  stop  to  gather  some  tripe  de  roche,  aod 
esired  them  to  go  on.    Hepburn  now  men- 
loned  certain  circumstances,  which  satisfied  Dr. 
uchardson  that  there  was  no  safety  for  them  but 
i  hiadeath,  and  he  offered  to  be  the  instrument 
fit.  "I determined,  however,"  says  Dr.  Richard- 
M,  "as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
f  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the  whole  respon- 
MUty  upon    myself;  and  immediately  upon 
uchel's  coming  up,  1  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
looting  him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol : 
ad  my  own  life  alone,"  he  continues,  "  been 
ireatened,  I  would  not  have  purchased  it  by 
ich  a  measure  ;  but  I  considered  myself  as  in- 
listed  also  with  the  protection  of  Hepburn,  a 
lan  who,  by  his  humane  attentions  and  devoted- 
ess,  had  so  endeared  himself  to  me,  that  I  felt 
lore  anxiety  for  his  safety  than  for  ray  own." 
uchel  had  gathered  no  irij>e  de  roche;  and  it 
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was  quite  evident  that  he  had  halted  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  putting  his  gun  in  order,  to 
destroy  them  that  same  evening  while  engaged  in. 
setting  up  the  tent. 

Dr.  Richardson  seem;  to  have  no  doubt  that 
a  very  short  time  must  have  put  an  end  to  the 
sufferings  of  Mr.  Hood.  On  his  zeal,  ability, 
and  goodness  of  heart,  both  he  aod  Captain 
Franklin  bestow  unqualified  praise.  "  The 
loss,"  says  the  former,  "of  a  young  officer  of 
such  distinguished  and  varied  talents  and  appli- 
cation, may  be  felt  and  duly  appreciated  by  the 
eminent  characters  under  whose  command  he  had 
served ;  but  the  calmness  with  which  he  contem- 
plated the  probable  termination  of  a  life  of  un- 
common promise ;  and  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  whicti  he  sustained,  I  may  say,  unparalleled 
bodily  sufferings,  can  only  be  known  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  distresses." 

After  dragging  along  their  famished  bodies 
for  six  days,  existing  on  lichens  and  pieces  of 
the  skin-cloak  of  poor  Mr.  Hood,  on  the  20th 
they  came  in  tight  of  the  fort  at  dusk;  "and," 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  our  sensations,  when,  on  attaining  the 
eminence  that  overlooks  it,  we  beheld  the  smoke 
issuing  from  one  of  the  chimneys.  From  not 
having  met  with  any  footsteps  in  the  snow,  as 
we  drew  nigh  our  once  cheerful  residence,  we 
had  been  agitated  b^  many  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. Upon  entering  the  now  desolate  build- 
ing, we  had  the  satisUction  of  embiaciag 
Captain  Franklin,  but  no  words  can  convey  ao 
idea  of  the  filth  and  wretchedaess  that  met  our 
eyes  on  looking  around.  Our  own  misery  had 
stolen  upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  contemplation  of  each  other's 
emaciated  figures;  but  the  ghastly  countenances, 
dilated  eye-balls,  and  sepulchral  voices  of  Mr. 
Franklin  and  those  with  lUm  were  more  than  wc. 
could  at  first  bear." 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dreadful  state  to 
which  the  captain's  party  were  reduced,  by  the. 
death  of  two  of  them,  two  days  alter  the  anivaL 
of  Dr.  Richardson  aud  Hepburn.  The  only 
remaining  man  and  Captain  Franklin  were  so 
utterly  unable  to  assist  themselves  that  ei^ht- 
and-forty  hours,  and  probably  half  that  time, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  The 
whole  labour,  therefore,  of  procuring  fire-wood, 
and  scraping  together  the  old  pieces  of  skins, 
and  fragments  of  bone,  devolved  on  Dr.  Richard- 
son and  Hepburn,  whose  strength  was  now 
rapidly  declining,  and  very  nearly  exhausted, 
when,  providentially,  on  the  7th  of  November,  the 
long-expected  relief  arrived,  by  the  bands  of 
three  Indians  sent  by  Mr.  Back.  The  condition 
to  which  the  four  survivors  were  reduced,  is  thus 
described  by  Captain  Franklin. 

"  I  may  here  remark,  that,  owing  to  our  loss 
of  fiesh,  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  m>m  which  we 
were  only  protected  by  a  blanket,  produced  sore- 
ness over  the  body,  and  especially  those  parts  on 
which  the  weight  rented  in  lying,  yet,  to  turn 
ourselves  for  relief  was  a  matter  of  toil  and 
difficulty.  However,  during  this  period,  and 
indeed  all  along  after  the  acute  pains  of  hunger, 
which  lasted  but  three  or  four  days,  had  subsided, 
we  generally  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  few  hours' 
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sleep.  The  dreams  which  for  the  most  part,  bat 
not  always  accompanied  it,  were  usually  (though 
not  invariably,)  oi  a  pleasant  character,  being 
veiy  often  about  the  enjoyments  of  feasting.  In 
the  day  time  we  fell  into  the  practice  of  convers- 
ing on  common  and  light  subjects,  although  we 
sometimes  discussed  with  seriousness  and 
earnestness  topics  connected  with  religion.  We 
generally  avoided  speaking  directly  of  our 
present  sufferings,  or  even  of  the  prospect  of 
relief.  I  observed  that,  in  proportion  as  our 
strength  decayed,  our  mind  exhibited  symptoms 
of  weakness,  evinced  by  a  kind  of  unreasonable 
pettishneas  with  each  other.  Each  of  us  thought 
the  other  weaker  in  intellect  than  himself,  and 
more  in  need  of  advice  and  astistance.  So 
trifling  a  circumstance  as  a  change  oi  place, 
recommended  by  one  as  being  warmer  and  more 
comfortable,  and  refused  by  the  other  from  a 
dread  of  motion,  frequently  called  forth  fretful  ex- 
pressions which  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
atoned  for,  to  be  repeated  perhaps  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes.  The  same  thing  often  occurred 
when  we  endeavoured  to  assist  each  other  in 
carrying  wood  to  the  fire  ;  none  of  us  were  willing 
to  receive  assistance,  although  the  task  was  dis- 
proportioned  to  our  strength.  On  oue  of  these 
occasions  Hepburn  was  so  convinced  of  this  way- 
wardness that  he  exclaimed, '  Dear  me,  if  we  are 
spared  to  return  to  England,  I  wtmder  if  we  shall 
recover  our  understandings.' " 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  and  more  humane 
tiian  the  conduct  of  the  Indians.  They  cleaned 
out  the  room,  cooked  their  victuals,  had  them 
washed  and  made  comCcHrtable,  and,  after  leaving 
flic  fort,  attended  them  to  the  spot  where  their 
tribe  were  engaged  in  hunting ;  ^ving  up  their 
own  snow-shoes,  keeping  by  their  sides,  lifting 
tiiem  up  when  they  fell ;  and  finally  conducted 
tiiem  in  safety  to  the  nearest  company's  posts, 
where  they  met  with  their  companion,  Back, 
whose  sufferings  had  scarcely  been  less  than 
their  own,  and  to  whose  exertions  the  survivors 
of  the  party  unquestionably  owed  their  safety. 
One  of  the  two  Canadian  who  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Back,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  Here  Mr.  Wentzel  endeavoured  to  ex- 
culpate himself,  by  an  exi^nation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  w*hich  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  Captain  Franklin's  instructions,  which 
the  latter  seems  to  think  satisfactory — we  con- 
fess we  do  not ;  whether  from  indifference,  or  a 
Temnant  of  the  old  leaven  clinging  about  him,  he 
certainly  appears  to  have  used  very  little  exertion 
in  their  behalf. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  French  ship, 
Meduse,  we  hardly  know  a  more  lamentable 
instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  insubordination 
and  disobedience,  than  that  which  is  detailed  in 
Che  narrative  before  us;  nor,  we  may  add,  a 
stronger  contrast  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct 
of  the  two  parties  on  the  two  unfwtunate  occa- 
^ns.  The  preservation  of  the  last  canoe  would 
liave  enabled  them  to  cross  the  river,  and  the 
eight  fine  days  lost  in  effecting  this  would  have 
carried  them  to  Fort  Providence,  in  all  pro-, 
bablibr  without  the  loss  of  a  man :  for  up  to  this 
period,  great  as  their  fatigue  and  privations  had 
been,  tlw  whole  pai^  poraeased  sufiBcieat  energy. 


and  elasticity  of  mind,  to  give  support  to  ho^ 
infirmity.  But  when  every  hope  of  their  boi^ 
able  to  cross  the  river  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
them,  they  gave  way  to  despondency,  which 
rendered  them  unfit  to  bear  up  ag»nst  Ae 
further  sufferings  which  awaited  them,  and  under 
which  so  many  of  them  finally  sunk. 

THE  XND. 


PROSCRIBED; 

OR, 

OUTLAWED   FOR  RIGHT. 
 ^  

CHAPTER  II. 

emerging  from  the  wood,  the  Abbi 
Varlet  saw  a  man  approaching  him. 
His  shabby  dress  which  coosisted  ' 
in  fact  of  rags,  the  sack  upon  his 
shoulders  and  the  heavy  staff  upon 
which  he  leaned,  showed  him  to  be  a  beggar. 

"  Health  and  brotherhood,"  he8aid,mienaeai 
to  the  traveller. 
"  I  wish  you  the  same,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Have  pity  on  a  poor  patriot,  citizen." 
The  priest  threw  him  a  gold  coin  without  speak- 
ing and  pursued  his  way. 

On  this  the  beggar  made  a  movement  oi 
surprise,  and  continued  drawing  nearer. 
*'  You  seem  to  be  in  haste,  citizen." 
"Possibly  I  am." 
"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 
"To my  business.'' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  where  aboati 
is  your  business  ?" 

"  If  any  one  should  ask  you  about  it  yoacu 
say  you  do  not  know,  and  you  will  not  tell  u 

untruth." 

"That  is  plain  enough.    I  need  only  foBot 
you  and  then  I  shall  know  as  well  as  yourself.'' 

For  some  minutes  the  priest  had  held  his 
knotted  stick  fast  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  pur- 
posely placed  it  in  sight,  he  replied : 

"  will  you  permit  me,  my  mend,  to  give  yon 
a  piece  of  good  advice?  Attend  to  voor  on 
afhirs  and  do  not  trouble  jrourwlf  with  tbow  of 
others  or  you  may  repent  it." 

"Do  you  think  to  fri^ten  me?"  munsoiw 
the  beggar. 

"  Whether  you  are  frightened  or  not  is  a  mattff 
of  indifference  to  me ;  but  1  forbid  you  to  firflo* 
me,  and  in  case  of  necessity  will  prevent  yoafnxB 
doing  so  by  force.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  and  will  do  as  you  desire." 

Meanwhile  the  gend'armes  had  spurred  oa 
their  horses  and  were  at  full  gallop.  The  no- 
eveness  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue this  pace  for  long,  and  when  fliey  hw 
ridden  through  the  valley,  they  looked  in  van 
in  every  direction  for  the  fugitive ;  he  had  disap- 
peared.   

We  have  said  that  here  and  dien,  diere 
stones  quarries  on  the  heath.  The  valley,  « 
rather  the  kind  of  broad  channel  which  the 
ffnd'artnes  were  riding  through,  had  the  fc«* 
of  a  V.  When  the  Abb6  Varlet  saw  that  be  w» 
followed  he  first  hid  in  one  of  the  quarries.  »o 
t  ben  taking  advantage  tX.  the  uneven  gnmad,  sad 
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the  hirii  fiine  bushes,  he  got  clear  to  the  edge  of 
the  hollow.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
whea  the  gend'armes  reached  the  place  where 
he  had  disappeared. 

"Ah,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"you  wonder  you  do  not  see  me  and  ask  where  I 
on  possibly  be.  Look  for  me ;  but  as  I  believe 
that  die  very  last  place  you  will  search  is  that 
from  wUch  we  have  all  uiree  just  come,  I  will 
go  in  thit  direction." 

He  turned  back,  creeping  through  the  high 
TC^doo,  then  he  disappeared  in  a  stooe  pit, 
and  when  he  emerged,  he  was  00  the  great  cir- 
CDtt  which  he  must  make  if  he  intended  to  reach 
the  wood  of  Ecouart  without  discovery. 

"Luckily  those  good  gend'armes  on  their 
liigb  horses  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  This 
is  itTj  convenient,  for  we  at  least  can  tell  which 
Myitis  best  to  go." 

Meanwhile  the  gend'armes  had  searched 
emy  ditch  and  every  bush  which  might  afford  a 
hidiog-place,  without  finding  a  trace  of  the 
wgitire.  The  priest  observed  them  occasionally 
ud  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  have 
cDtire^escaped  them,  but  when  about  a  hundred 
puettrom  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and  under 
:be  shadow  of  a  high  bank,  he  crept  up  this  little 
elevation  to  take  a  lai>t  look  at  his  pursuers, 
then  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
ie  beggar  Mutou. 

"Aha!"   cried    the  beggar,  "I  have  you 

And  he  hastened  towards  the  gend'armes  en- 
leavouring  by  his  cries  and  gestures  to  attract 
Mir  attention. 

The  Abb6  Varlet  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
i^en  the  beggar  had  quite  turned  his  back,  he 
"efreated  and  with  a  spring  reached  the  bridge 
*ich  formed  the  entrance  to  the  wood.  Instead, 
l^^icver,  of  crossing  it,  he  leaped  quick  as 
'gbtning  into  the  ditch,  and  hid  himself  under  the 
Tch  of  the  bridge. 

As  soon  as  the  beggar  had  gained  the  attention 
the  gend'armes,  and  he  saw  them  coming,  he 
lastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  The 
ibove  mentioned  little  elevation  in  the  ground 
3d  prevented  his  watching^  the  movements  of 
fie  fugitive,  who  now,  to  his  great  disappoint* 
lent,  bad  again  vanished. 

"The  confounded  rascal  has  again  disap- 
*9«d,"  he  muttered,  "  but  he  cannot  be  far  off ; 
e  must  be  somewhere  among  these  bushes,  and 
e  shall  soon  End  him." 

And  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  soldiers,  he 
cgan  to  knock  about  the  bushes  which  were 
evest  to  him  with  his  stick. 
"Now,  where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  brigadier. 
."He  cannot  be  for  off;  it  ts  hardly  five 
motes  nnce  he  was  not  two  steps  from  me. 
^bile  I  went  forward  a  few  steps  to  call  you, 
s  has  disappeared." 

"  Bat  why  did  you  not  hold  htm  £ast  ?  " 
"  The  deuce  I   I   am   not  a  gend'arme, 
itizen  bripulier,  and  would  not  trust  him  ;  he  is 
«  very  peaceable,  this  reverend  priest." 
"  Very  good ;  but  where  is  he  ?  " 
"  He  must  have  concealed  himself  somewhere 
the  nei^bourbood,  and  be  in  the  wood,  for  the 
it  too  open  for  l»m.   He  cannot  have 


taken  the  way  to  Sablount^re  for  It  is  steep,  and 
he  has  not  much  the  start  of  us.  In  au  pro- 
bability he  is  hidden  here,  in  some  hole.'* 

"  Very  trae,"  said  the  bngadier,  assenting^ 
and  turning  to  his  companion  :  "  Anaxagoras, 
you  must  search  the  wnole  neighbourhood ;  I 
will  remain  here  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape. 
And  while  Anaxagoras  goes  to  the  nght  side  of 
the  road,  do  you  go  to  the  left,"  he  said  to  the 
beggar ;  "  if  you  mscover  anything  yon  need  only 
can  out ;  I  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Every  bush,  every  hollow  tree,  evenr  ditch, 
every  pathway  was  searched,  and  the  brigadier 
soon  saw  the  gend'arme  as  well  as  the  beggar 
return  without  having  made  any  discovery. 

"  You  are  not  very  sharp,"  he  said.  "  Anaxa- 
goras, remain  here,  I  will  search  for  him 
myself." 

Full  of  anger  that  his  victim  had  escaped 
him,  the  beggar  renewed  his  search  as  he  mut- 
tered : 

"  I  am  convinced  he  is  here.  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  gone  off ;  he  had  not  time,  and  I  must 
have  seen  him." 

**  Good  heavens  !"8ud  Anaxagoras  to  himself, 
when  left  alone,  "  to  what  humiliating  work  we 
are  condemned.  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  borne 
arms  for  two  years,  and  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  Instead  of  pursuing  and 
taking  prisoners,  persons  really  dangerous  to  the 
public  welfare,  I  must  be  continu^ly  following 
unfortunate  fugitives,  whose  only  crime  is  that 
they  will  take  no  part  in  the  horrors  of  every  day. 
What  has  this  poor  priest  done  ?  Perhaps  he 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  some  unhappy  person  who  will  now  die  like 
a  dog.  This  wretched  beggar  !  I  am  ordered 
to  remain  here  in  the  background  to  cut  off  from 
the  priest  any  possibility  of  escape — they  may 
reckon  well  enough  upon  me.  If  I  saw  him 
going  to  the  left,  I  would  take  good  care  that 
his  pursuers  should  go  to  the  right." 

ADb£  Varlet  who  heard  in  his  concealment  the 
soliloquy  of  the  much-to-be-pitied  servant  of  the 
state,  asked  himself  whether  he  should  take 
advantage  of  the  good  inclination  of  the  gen- 
d'armes and  make  an  attempt  to  escape. 

"  But  perhaps,"  he  said,  "it  is  only  a  pre- 
tence that  he  may  be  able  to  give  me  up  himself. 
On  the  other  hand  if  it  should  come  into  their 
heads  to  look  under  the  bridge,  I  am  taken  as  if 
in  a  mouse  trap.  What  shaill  I  do  1  Supposing 
that  the  gend'arme  is  willing  to  aid  my  flight 
would  he  be  able  ?  Should  we  not  both  be  in 
danger  ? " 

Voices  which  he  heard  loud  above  him,  put  an 
end  to  his  indecision.  The  brifi^dier  came  back 
accompanied  by  the  beggar,  mil  of  rage  at  his 
useless  labour. 

"Citizen  brigadier,"  asserted  the  latter,  "I 
am  convinced  that  he  is  not  for  off.  I  was  too 
near  to  him  lor  him  to  have  escaped,  and  berides 
I  saw  him  run  into  the  road." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  a  dozen  times,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  all  your  assurances  he  is  not 
there,  or  we  must  have  found  him." 

"  Where  can  he  have  gone  then  ?  " 

"Why  if  he  had  gone  but  a  hundred  yards 
into  this  thicket  and  creptj  slowly  through  the 
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tindern'ood,  he  would  soon  be  out  of  sight.  Now 
if  we  bad  seven  or  eight  inen  whom  we  could 
place  around,  we  mrght  stand  a  chan<ie  of  a 
chase." 

"A  capital  thought,  citizen  brigadier ;  we  are 
but  a  few  steps  from  the  village,  and  you  need 
only  go  there  and  have  the  men  you  require  in 
the  name  of  the  law." 

"  1  do  not  trust  your  peasants ;  they  are 
always  in  '  favour  of  priests  and  refractory 
people." 

"That  is  indeed  too  true.  But  shall  we  not 
be  on  the  spot  to  watch  them  ?  While  you  are 
assembling  these  people  I  will  go  to  the  forester, 
who  has  a  famous  dog,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
worth  ten  men." 

"Very  well;  now  let  us  go."  replied  the 
brigadier.  "And  do  you  remain  here  on  the 
watdi  during  our  absence,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Pardon  me,  brigadier,"  replied  Anaxagoras, 
"I  have  no  objection,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  watch  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wood,  for  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  run- 
away would  seek  to  escape  on  this  side." 

"You  are  right.  Ride  through  the  wood  and 
place  yourself  on  the  border  of  the  heath  of 
Ecques,  and  in  such  a  position  that  you  may  be 
able  to  command  the  whole  country." 

Anaxagoras  went  off  atfullgalop.  The  brigadier 
and  the  beggar  turned  into  the  village. 

As  after  a  few  minutes  Abb$  Varlet  no  longer 
heard  any  sounds  ;  he  determined  to  leave  his 
hiding-place.  He  looked  after  the  brigadier  till 
at  last  he  disappeared  behind  a  hill.  Then  he 
hurried  along  toe  heath,  making  use  of  the 
itches  and  the  high-growing  furze  bushes  as 
means  of  concealment,  and  at  last  reached  a 
sand-pit.  Here  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  and 
to  consider  what  next  to  do.  He  had  no  fear  of 
his  pursuers,  for  they  must  lose  a  considerable 
time  in  exploring  the  wood,  but  the  thought  of 
the  dog  which  might  follow  his  track,  made  him 
think  it  advisable  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  had  hardly  taken  the  road  to  Therouanne 
for  five  minutes,  when  a  new  cause  for  alarm 
presented  itself ;  a  horseman  was  coming  to- 
wards bim  on  the  same  road.  He  stopped  and 
asked  himself  involuntarily  whether  he  should 
avoid  the  meeting,  for  to  a  person  under  sus- 
picion every  unknown  person  is  an  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  considered,  and  rightly,  that 
it  might  create  a  suspicion  in  the  mmd  of  the 
unknown  if  he  saw  him  turn  aside,  and  then,  no 
doubt,  he  would  betray  him.  So  he  took  courage 
to  meet  the  danger,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Meanwhile  the  indecision  of  his  manner  fad 
been  observed  by  the  horseman,  and,  added  to 
this,  he  saw  that  the  priest's  garments  was  stained 
with  mud. 

"Hey  friend!"  he  begin,  half  aloud,  "one 
might  believe  that  you  were  being  pursued." 

Abb6  Varlet  thought  he  knew  the  voice.  He 
.looked  up,  and  recognized  in  the  person  of  the 
horseman  a  good  honest  farmer,  with  whom  he 
more  than  once  had  found  a  refuge. 

"Yes;  I  am  fleeing.  A  beggar  has  pointed 
me  out  to  the  fid* a rmes,  and  they  are  tracing 
me." 


"  Pardon  me,  your  reverence,"  repBed  4e 
farmer,  "  I  did  not  remember  you.  But  cai 
I  not  be  of  use  to  you  ?  Where  are  y«ir  jn- 
eTarmes?" 

"They are  collecting  people  from  BaDdrija 
to  surround  the  wood. 

"  Very  good  1  They  will  not  find  yoa  thert, 
that  is  certain,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  laughing, 
"  and  you  have  time  to  get  to  a  distance  inn 
them.'^ 

"  Very  true  if  my  beggar  had  not  advised  then 
to  get  the  forester's  dog,  and  he  may  come  upo 
my  track  at  any  moment." 

"Then  danger  may  be  very  near ;  we  must-- 

but  wait         take  my  horse,  let  him  follp*  1^ 

own  course,  and  in  five  minutes  Brovue  >i 
carry  you  to  my  house." 

"But,  my  good  man,  think  of  the  Ia«lB» 
makes  it  death  to  conceal  a  proscribedpcnn 
or  to  &vour  his  escape.  You  may  bring  youc^ 
into  danger." 

"  Only  go,  father  ;  if  they  catch  me  I  shaB« 
guillotined;  that  is  all.  Many  heads  l>i« 
fallen  worth  much  more  than  mine.  If  on** 
us  is  to  suffer  it  is  better  it  should  be  mp^ 
Now  think  only  of  your  own  escape." 

As  the  good  farmer  saw  that  the  priest  hesW- 
ted,  he  continued : 

"  But  make  haste.  If  at  this  moment ««« 
to  be  observed  it  would  be  all  up  with  you." 

Saying  this  he  helped  the  abb6  into  the  sadWj 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  he  said.  "  The  ani"* 
is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Only  let  him  go  oo; " 
knows  the  way  of  himself."  . 

And  in  fact  he  went  a  good  pace  to*>^ 
Roquetoire.  After  the  farmer  had  seen  tlutW 
priest  was  really  out  of  danger,  he  contimiid^ 
way.  He  often  looked  towards  the  wood 
if  tne  gen<rarmes  came  from  it.  When  he 
reached  the  little  elevation  against  the  he^ 
and  could  remark  nothing,  he  sat  dove  ^ 
took  out  a  lon^  case  from  which  be  took  c^, 
fully  a  clay  pipe,  and  from  another  pt^^^J 
tobacco-box  in  a  leathern  bag  with  materials'^ 
cleaning  the  pipe.  The  pipe  was  soon  cleas^ 
but  no  gend'armes  were  to  be  seen.  If  *^ 
filled,  but  no  one  appeared.  Then  the 
began  the  third  act  of  a  smoker — the  li^ticg^ 
Flint  steel  and  tinder  were  at  hand,  and  stxffl" 
pipe  sent  up  clouds  of  blue  smoke.  Be  ^' 
gone  through  all  his  processes  so  carefiiUr  , 
the  lighting  of  the  pipe  had  occupied  at  lea^ , 
quarter  of  an  hour.  And  now  as  he  could  see^ 
one  he  rose  up  to  continue  his  journey. 

Hardly  had  he  risen  when  he  heard  vokes  i? 
proaching  him  through  the  wood. 

"  At  last  I "  he  said,  "  I  knewthey  would  coff 
this  way." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  brigadier  approacheo- 
"  Where  do  you  come  from,  citiren  ? 
asked. 

"  From  Cauchy  d' Ecques,  citizen  ^ 
d'arme."  _  i 

"  Have  you  met  anyone  on  the  road?  "  i 
"Yes;  several  people."  , 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Take  care  ' 
you  will  get  into  mischief."  _i 
"  Pardon  me,  citizen  brigadier,  you  ^J^"^ 
given  me  time  to  speak.   1  said  that  I  naoi" 
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several  indinduals,  but  they  were  country 
people  who  were  going  about  their  business  and 
with  whom  you  could  have  nothingf  to  do." 

"  And  you  met  no  one  else  ?  " 

"That  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  When  I 
WIS  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  bridge 
which  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood,  I  saw  a 
man  coming  towards  me  as  fost  as  if  he  had  a 
troop  of  demons  at  his  heels,  and  he  was  con- 
tiDnally  looking  round  as  if  to  see  if  they  were 
behiDdhim.  He  wore  great  leathern  gaiters, 
a  Jacobin  jacket  of  gray  stuff,  and  a  thick  red 
handkerchief." 

"That  is  he!"  cried  the  brigadier.  "And 
which  way  did  he  go  ?  " 

"If  you  had  not  interrupted  me,  citizen  ^^«- 
iTarme,  I  should  already  have  told  you.  He 
was  in  such  haste  that  he  was  within  fifty  paces 
of  roe  before  he  perceived  me — at  least  I 
thought  so;  then  he  suddenly  stopped,  cast  a 
look  all  round,  and  turning  from  the  road  sprang 
over  the  ditch  into  the  the  meadows  which  go 
along  the  side  ot  the  brook  which  runs  from 
Ecoaart  to  the  former  castle  Lapree." 

"Then  he  is  not  far  off?" 

"While  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  dis- 
appeared among  the  busbes  in  the  meadows. 
I  daresay  he  is  still  there,  and  no  doubt  it 
would  be  easy  to  take  him."* 

The  brigadier  was  not  in  reality  a  cruel  man,  and 
he  cherished  no  hatred  against  the  priest  whom 
he  was  pursuing  ;  but  the  self-love  natural  to  his 
position  would  not  allow  him  to  suffer  his  victim 
toescape;  he  called  the  jwirf'drffM  under  his  com- 
mand, and  both  went  off  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  farmer  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  and 
when  he  saw  them  enter  the  meadows,  a  smile 
of  pleasure  rose  to  his  lips.  Meanwhile  the 
beggar  had  also  emerged  from  the  road,  and 
when  he  saw  the  gtnd' armes  parleying  with  the 
^er,  be  came  on  at  full  speed.  But  they  had 
gone  ofi  before  he  arrived. 

"  The  asses  I  "  he  said,  with  a  horrible  oath, 
"  have  thtnr  permitted  themsehres  to  be  taken  in 
^'f  this  Mantel,  an  aristocrat  ?  If  Mantel  has 
?iven  than  fiilse  directions,"  he  added,  after  a 
psuse,  "  it  is  a  proof  that  he  has  met  the  priest 
3od  knows  which  way  he  has  gone.  He  has  sent 
them  ioto  the  meadows  vriiile  the  priest  has  fled 
on  the  other  side.  This  agrees  with  the  direc- 
tion he  was  taking  when  I  met  him.  I  shall  wait 
here  for  the  gend'armes.' ' 

He  sat  down  by  the  roadside  at  the  same  place 
where  the  farmer  had  rested.  An  hour  passed 
without  the  beggar  mjviog  from  his  place,  only 
from  time  to  time  he  cast  a  look  down  the  road. 
At  last  the  two  horsemen  came  in  sight,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  were  with  him. 

"  Have  you  found  nothing,  citizen  brigadier  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Go  to  Jerico!  For  the  last  two  hours  you 
have  been  dragging  us  through  woods  and  fields, 
through  bogs  and  marshes,  nither  and  thither, 
3nd  r  almost  believe  that  you  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  proscribed  man,  and  are  play- 
ing a  trick  upon  the  servants  of  the  law." 

*Thes«aTitratlnoiiA«fsrieftli«ftraMf  ar«  not  held  for 

■miutioB.  Th«  tempt  itioa  to  save  life  wjm  too  itawg  in 

hiBi. 


"  Pardon  me,  citizen,"  said  the  beggar  with  a 
hypocritical  look,  "  I  am  in  no  good-undet^tand- 
ing  with  the  priest ;  but  that  man  who  sent  you 
into  the  meadows  is.  Oh,  I  know  him  well ; 
and  when  he  sent  you  there,  he  knew  very  well 
that  the  fugitive  was  elsewhere.  You  will  be 
sure  of  him  this  time  if  you  follow  me." 

The  brigadier  made  a  grimace  which  clearly 
expressed  that  his  task  wis  beginning  to  be  an 
unpleasant  one ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  say 
this  to  the  rascal  openly. 

"  I  need  not  take  you  very  far,"  continued  the 
beggar.  "  Do  you  see  that  large  tree  at  the 
other  end  of  the  heath." 

"And  what  of  that?" 

"What  of  that?  Behind  that  tree  are  the 
buildingn  of  the  valley  farm,  and  there  you  will 
find  what  we  are  seekmg,'' 

'  Are  you  certain  of  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  Did  you  not  see  that  he  was 
taking  that  direction  when  I  first  pointed  him  out 
to  you  ?  Besides  there  is  an  old  woman  there 
who  is  dying — do  you  understand  ?  " 

The  brigadier  turned  away  with  a  look  of 
pain ;  his  comrade  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sabre. 

A  feeling  of  reverence  had  so  ^  got  posses- 
sion of  them  that  they  made  no  reply,  hot  simply 
followed  their  wretched  guide. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  BELGIAN  GUILD  OF 
S.  LUKE.* 


^NOTICE  of,  the  recent  visit  of  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  above 
society  to  Westminster,  Canterbury, 
Winchester  and  other  places  of 
ecclesiastical  and  antiquarian  interest 
in  this  country,  having  appeared  in  nearly  all  the 
newspapers,  we  trust  the  following  sketch  of 
this  society  and  its  ol^ect,  abridged  from  the  pen 
of  the  distinguished  Catholic  archxologist,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  C.  Buckley,  (of  Bruges),  will  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  who  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that   a  kindred  association,    also  under  the 

Eitronage  of  S.  l.uke,  has  lately  been  formed  in 
ondon. 

"  The  Society  of  S.  Luke  "  was  formedfor  the 
preservation  and  study  of  the  old  monumental 
remains  of  Belgium ;  and  has  been  one  of  the 
three  principal  causes  that  the  "  Gothic  "  school 
of  religious  art  has  made  such  vast  progress  in 
Belgium  within  the  last  fourteen  years :  the  other 
two  causes  being  (i),  the  greater  attention  paid 
to  archxology  ana  Christian  art,  and  symbolism 
in  the  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  especially  in 
the  University  of  Louvain.  where  a  chair  of 
Christian  archaeology  has  been  founded  ;  and  (a), 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
old  Flemish  art  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Owing  to  these  causes  combined,  and  to  the 
more  enlightened  art  views  of  the  younger  clergy 
and  laity,  a  spirit  of  research  has  grown  up  and 
been  cultivated;  and  we  see  on  all  sides  new 

Sm  tho  "  BcclMiMtickl  Art  Roviei^''  Jul;,  iS;'* 
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boUdinn  rising  up,  constructed  on  the  tme 
prindjues  of  the  Flemish  style,  and  bearing  the 
peculiar  impress  of  the  quaint  mannerism  of 
Flanders.  Men  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
small  town,  and  even  in  hamlets  who  know  and 
love  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  old  national  style 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
who  are  all  working  to  further  the  good  cause  of 
art. 

(i.)  The  science  of  Christian  archseoloj^,  is 
part  of  the  theological  course  of  the  (Catholic) 
university,  imparted  in  a  regular  series  of  lectures, 
well  frequented,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
upwards  of  eighty  students  at  each  lecture.  A 
small  museum  of  casts  of  local  monuments  is 
attached  to  this  branch  of  study :  and  the  students 
are  occasionally  led  out  to  examine  and  report  on 
local  examines  of  various  periods  in  and  around 
Louvain,  so  that  by  this  means  their  attention  is 
awakened,  and  their  investigations  turned  to  the 
special  antiquities  of  the  places  they  belong  to. 

(2.)  We  now  find  many  of  the  younger  curis 
and  curates  in  country  parishes,  publishing 
accounts  of  their  churches,  and  taking  more  care 
of  them,  and  of  what  they  contain,  than  had 
been  done  for  more  than  a  century  previously. 

(3,)  The  Society  of  S.  Luke,  which  has  its 
seat  at  Ghent,  is  essentially  a  practical  one ;  all 
its  members  work,  either  by  pen,  pencil,  brush  or 
chisel,  with  the  object  of  restoring  and  advancing 
Christian  art.  There  is  a  yearly  meeting  and 
excursion  of  this  society;  and  an  illustrated 
review  is  published  by  its  members,  which  con- 
tains several  interesting  designs  and  well- 
written  descriptions.  A  school  of  art  has  been 
founded  near  Ghent  by  one  of  the  associates  of 
this  guild.  The  school  is  a  village^  built  entirely 
on  old  Flemish  models  as  to  its  bouses;  it  is 
directed  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
and  such  arts  as  carving,  glass  painting,  iron 
and  brass-working,  painting,  gold  and  silver 
work,  weaving,  and  embroidery  are  there  carried 
out  in  petfection.  The  young  artists  of 
this  powerful  school  have  already  competed 
against  the  secular  art-schools,  and  have  ex- 
celled them  by  &r.  The  masters  are  all  true 
followers  of  Fra  Angelico  and  of  Frater  Hugo 
of  Namur ;  and  from  this  hive  of  Christian 
industry,  many  bees  are  issuing  forth,  bearing 
with  them  precious  fruits  of  skill  and  experience, 
which  they  will  use  for  the  beauty  and  adornment 
of  the  churches  and  homes  of  thrar  native  land. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  Gothic  revival  in  England  has  had 
its  counterpart  in  Belgium,  of  which  the  circle  of 
operations  is  becoming  widely  extended.  There 
are  two  schools  of  art,  as  of  thought,  drawn  up 
in  set  battle  array  against  each  other  in  little 
Belgium  ;  and  the  strife  between  them  is  in- 
tense. One  school  is  the  Christian,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken ;  the  other  the  Neo-Classical, 
or  Third  Empire  band,  supported  by  all  the 
Freethinkers,  Freemasons,  and  free  and  easy 
artists  and  public  of  the  large  cities.  But  the 
reign  of  the  "  five  orders  "  so  dear  to  the  latter 
— to  the  Liberal  idea — is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  school 
of  art  are  slowly  but  surely  making  their  way. 
The  following  buildings  and  placet  ate  proofe 


of  the  advance  of  Christian  taste  and  art  in  Bd- 

gium : 

The  Cathedral  of  Bruges,  with  its  P»gan 
statues  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  wronglv  called  the 
Apostles,  swept  from  off  the  ^rand  column  of  tbe 
nave,  and  these  later  allowed  to  spring  up  in  all 
their  original  majes^  to  the  vaJted  roof;  its 
classical  altars  and  their  pagan  inscription  taken 
away  ^so,  and  beautifully  carved  stone  altan 
and  rotables  substituted ;  all  its  interior  painted 
in  its  original  colours,  and  its  great  windows 
again  partly  filled  with  their  muUions  and  stained 
gUss  of  five  colours  and  good  design. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giles,  at  Bruges,  also 
restored,  in  which  church  the  only  music  sung  is 
Palestrina's.  The  village  church,  schools,  and  j 
presbytery  at  Vyf-Capelle,  near  Bruges,  all  in  | 
Flemish  style.  The  interior  of  the  church  ii  | 
simply  charming  in  its  quaintness.  The  "  Gnad 
Beguinage  "  at  Ghent,  rebuilt  entirely  outside 
the  city  to  replace  the  old  "  Beguinage,''  so  veil 
known  on  account  of  the  picturesque  look  of  its 
quiet  conventional  streets  shaded  by  their  trim 
lime  trees,  all  of  which  were  ruthlessly 
broken  into  by  a  Voltarian  town  council  in  the 
name  of  "progress."  The  splendid  new  one 
was  rebuilt  by  public  subscription,  as  a  protest 
against  this  Vandalic  actor  of  the  modern 
"  Gueux." 

The  Abbey  of  Val-Dieu.  in  Hainault.  is  once  . 
more  in  the  possessien  of  its  founders,  tlie  | 
Benedictines.  1 

These  will  suffice  to  show  that  Christian  art  is  [ 
once  more  lifting  its  head  in  one  of  its  cboseo  \ 
lands."    J.C.  1 


Nbvbr  bb  Haughty.— a  hummiog-lwd  wt 
a  butterfly,  and  bemg  pleased  with  uie  bewtj 
of  its  person  and  the  glory  of  its  wings,  nsde 
an  offer  of  perpetual  friendship.  "I  cumrt 
think  of  it,"  was  the  reply,  "as  you  ooce 
spumed  me  and  called  me  a  drolling  doh." 
"Impossible,"  exclaimed  the  humming-bird; 
"I  always  entertained  the  highest  resMCt  vx 
such  beautiful  creatures  as  you."  "Perinp* 
you  do  now,"  said  the  other;  "but^rtien  y« 
insulted  me  I  was  a  caterpillar.  So  let  me  p>'e 
you  a  piece  of  advice :  Never  insult  the  humble, 
as  they  may  some  day  become  your  superiors." 
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"'YES,  SHE  IS  THE  OKE  OF  WHOM  I  DREAMT,'  MUSED  HILTON." 


®nlg  tfet  fetli :  %  fife  Stwif. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
^  A  PERFECT  HOME. 

^HERE  was  a  slight  frown  darkening  the 
usually  calm,  sweet  countenance  of  Mr. 
-—'  Gryee  when  the  friends  entered  the 
«*«ir  again. 

^'^Ndly,"  he  said,  b  a  tone  whose  very  mild- 


ness told  his  disappointment,  "  I  did  not  Ithink 
you  would  have  stayed  so  long,  you  knew  there 
is  nothing  I  like  less  than  hurrying  through  a 
meal  and  then  to  church." 

"  Do  not  say  one  word  to  your  sister  about 
that  matter,"  said  Hilton  Maxwell,  "  is  my 
fault  entirely ;  and  believe   me,"  he  added. 
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sincerely,  "I  am  truly  penitent;  but  you  see  I 
was  a  new  thing,  and  the  ladies  were  rather 
interested  in  my  travels  and  adventures." 

"  Sunday  afternoon  might  have  been  much 
better  spent  by  all  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  a 
bright  smile  chasing  the  shadow  from  his  brow, 
"I  am  sure,  Maxwell,"  he  added,  "you  could 
not  have  anjrthing  to  telt  that  would  edify  anybody 
— I  mean  nothing  in  which  you  played  any  part. ' ' 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Hilton,  "if  you  go 
on  flattering  me  in  that  way,  I  shall  become 
quite  vain." 

Nelly  had  disa[>peared,  almost  the  moment  they 
entered  and  busied  herself  with  the  tea.  It 
was  upon  the  table  quicker  than  one  would  have 
believed  possible. 

Mr.  Giyee  drank  his  tea  with  relish ;  he  looked 
up  at  Hilton  and  imagined  that  he  was  sulky ; 
he  had  taken  all  that  Mr.  Gtyee  hadsaidin  heartfelt 
earnestness,  and  was  vexed  because  he  had 
annoyed  him. 

"  I  hate  hurried  teas  and  hurried  church 
goings,"  s^d  Mr.  Gryee,  "they  are  bad, 
spiritually  and  physically.  Hilton,  you  had  no 
business  to  relate  your  scape-grace  exploits,  and 
vagabond  adventures  to  ladies  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, nor  had  they  any  right  to  listen." 

Hilton's  face  brightened,  and  the  others 
laughed.  From  the  tone  in  wbich  Mr.  Gryee 
spwe,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  more  inclined 
to  tease,  than  to  be  angry  with  them,  or  lecture 
them. 

"  Of  course  you  are  going  to  church.  Max- 
well," said  Mr.  Gryee,  when  Uie  ladies  stood  pre- 
pared to  go. 

There  was  little  preparation  to  make,  they 
having  had  time  only  to  draw  o£F  their  gloves 
when  they  entered,  and  these  only  had  to  be  re- 
placed ere  goin^  forth  again. 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Maxwell,  carelessly, 
"  it  will  pass  away  the  time." 

He  was  ^fazing  out  of  the  window  as  he  spoke, 
pleased  with  the  e&ct  of  the  sun  upon  the 
sea  and  trees,  and  was  not  awars  that  he  had 
said  anything  which  he  ought  not  to  have  said. 

Mr.  Gryee  and  his  sister  looked  disappointed ; 
but  when  Mr.  Gryee  saw  Marian  Mayflowersmile 
as  if  amused  with  Hilton's  indifference  to  matters 
spiritual,  he  was  not  only  disafqminted,  but 
shocked. 

"Oh,  I  quite  forgot,"  exclaimed  Nelly  Gryee, 
as  they  were  about  to  pass  out.  "  I  promised  to 
let  the  girl  go  to  church  this  evening,  she  has 
not  been  out  at  all  to-day.  Go  on  please,  you  need 
all  your  time.  Excuse  me.  I  shall  expect  you 
back  to  supper." 

So  saying.  Miss  Gryee  hurried  into  the  house 
and  straight  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  bright  and 
clean,  like  every  apartment  in  the  parsonage. 
But  its  occupant,  unlike  the  others  under  the 
same  roof,  had  a  sulky  countenance,  and  was  in 
bad  humour.  The  truth  was,  Martha  was  stiff 
with  collar  cuffs,  painfully  starched  and  shiny, 
ready  to  go  out  for  the  evening,  and  had  begun  to 
fear  that  her  mistress  had  quite  forgotten  her 
existence. 

Nelly  was  a  true  lady  under  all  circumstances, 
she  expressed  her  regret  at  her  own  thoughtless- 
ness and  told  the  girl  to  go  at  once. 
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When  service  was  over,  the  minister  returned 
to  his  beloved  little  home  with  his  two  friends, 
and  they  found  Nelly  flushed  and  tired.  N( 
wonder,  she  had  toiled  among  the  sick  and  ailing 
all  the  week  with  unremitting  labour,  and  no* 
there  was  a  supper  prepared  to  which  a  priocf 
might  have  sat  down  nor  thought  himselt  badl) 
used. 

"  Look  here,  Gryee,"  said  Maxwell,  ii)  his  (& 
hand,  homeljr  way,  "  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  gi 
on,  my  first  visit  to  your  house  shall  be  my  last 
I  know  quite  well  that  all  this  cooking  would  w 
go  on  on  a  Sunday  but  for  the  appearance  of : 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  like  me,  among  yon." 

"We  don't  go  in  for  Sunday  starvation,' 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  "Nelly  says  it  is  no  part  a 
religion — nor  is  it.  And  more,  like  all  women 
Nelly  will  take  her  own  way.  She  will  prepan 
dinners  and  suppers  when  she  pleases.  Thewi 
thing.  Maxwell,  is,  mind  you  eat  them.  NeU; 
will  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't.  I  an 
certainly  grateful  for  this,"  said  Mr.  Gryee 
drawing  close  to  the  fire,  which  Nelly,  ever  care 
ful  of  her  brother's  comfort  had  kindled,  au 
stirring  it  with  vigor,  "  how  wretchedly  chil 
these  May  evenings  are,"  he  added.  "Ba( 
Maxwell,"  he  went  on,  "our  home  ud  « 
hospitality  must  seem  poor  and  tame  to 
you  have  been  accustomed." 

"  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  p^fect  aq| 
where  than  the  way  in  which  your  sister  go^ 
about  meals,"  said  Hilton  Maxwell,  looka 
admiringly  at  the  carefully  laid  table. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  must  give  my  sister  credit  fc 
that,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  holding  his  thin,  pil 
hands  before  the  warm  flame  of  the  fire.  "  Ne9 
likes  to  be  homely,  but  anything  bordering  (f* 
carelessness  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  there  it  i 
sitting  down  without  a  cloth  or  table  napkin  t 
this  reason  or  that,  or  for  no  reason  ataB,l 
'  putting  up '  for  a  time  mth  anything.  Ms 
must  be  anxious  about  household  matters 
general,  and  must  get  a  little  excited  M 
cooking.  She  holds  that  extreme  cooloea 
anything,  almost  invariably  degenerates iatoim 
fereoce,  and  indiffnence  Meets  carelessness.  , 

"  And  she  is  right,"  safd  Maxwell,  beaia 
"  Your  sister  is  a  gem,  and  happy  is  the  ■ 
who  wins  her  for  his  wife.    But,  Andrew," 
added,  darting  quite  into  another  subject,  "< 
you  know  what  I  was  thinking  in  church  i " 

"Not  very  likely,  how  could  I?  I  bope 
was  something  good." 

"  Scarcely  spiritual.    I  thought  when  1  lo^ 
at  your  fine,  tall  figure,  so  lithe  and  gnce^ 
what  a  fine  soldier  you  would  have  made, 
verily  believe,  Andrew,  that  it  would  have  be 
lighter  work,  fighting  for  honours  or  rigbts: 
the  battlefield,  than  fighting  for  souls  is 
wicked  world.   You  vim  find  yourself  an  old^ 
man  ere  you  know  it." 

"  But  the  victory  is  nobler,"  said  Mr.  O 
"  Toil,  why  bless  you  man,  I  am  proud  to 
out  my  poor  life  in  my  Master's  service.  I 
to  think  I  grow  old  before  my  time  in  doing 
work  wbich  He  has  appointed  me  to  ito. 
thought  that  by  unceasing  toil,  both  by  nigbt 
day,  would  save  one  poor  soal  from  perishm 
would  gladly  give  my  life,  and  think  I  bad 
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lived  in  vain.  Oh,  Hilton,"  he  said,  gently, 
"  we  are  all  too  easy  on  this  matter." 

Here  Miss  Gryee  and  Marian  entered  the 
room,  and  the  gentlemen  ceased  speaking. 

Evetytbiag  bong  in  readiness,  Nelly  play- 
fully commaoded  those  whose  appetite  she  had 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  holy  Sabbath  day 
ia  striving-  to  gratify  to  draw  near  the  table. 
They  obeyed  orders,  Hilton  Maxwell  praising 
everything  in  no  measured  terras. 

It  being  well  known  that  nine  o'clock  was  the 
bour  for  retiring  on  Sundays  at  the  parsonage, 
Hilton  Maxwell  and  Manan  left  shortly  after 
supper.  Hilton  made  no  formal  offer  to  see 
Marian  home ;  he  waited  till  she  put  on  her  hat 
and  mantle,  and  quietly  took  his  place  by  her 
side.  And  Marian,  the  proud,  reserved  maiden 
whom  men  feared  to  approach,  accepted  the 
stranger's  escort  as  a  matter  of  course. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE  SUUMIT  OP  BUSS. 

Ho  happier  hearts  ever  beat  within  two  breasts 
tlun  those  of  Marian  Mayflower  and  her  newly 
<^iscoTered  love  as  they  walked  home  together  in 
tlie  gathering  darkness  of  the  calm  May  evening ; 
strangers  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but  to 
each  other  they  were  old,  old  friends — lovers  who 
tad  met  after  long  years  of  separation.  They 
had  met  long  ago  and  were  now,  after  years  of 
absence,  renewing  their  acquaintance. 

Hilton  Maxwell  took  Marian's  slim  hand  in 
ms,  and  drew  her  arm  within  his  without  the 
juual  formal  offer  of  his  own.  And  Marian 
upon  him,  feeling  that  now  she  had  a  sup- 
port—a  guide — someone  who  could  defend  her 
"Om  the  vexations  of  the  world,  or,  at  least, 
■Bake  ber  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  A  calm 
<^ntent  settled  in  Marian's  heart  as  she  walked 
by  the  ude  of  Hilton  Maxwell.  A  soft,  sweet, 
blissful  fieelinff  that  hitherto  she  had  felt  at  rare 
interrala  and  in  dreams.  Marian  had  no  wish  be- 
yond the  present,  no  ho|>e  of  any  joy  that  the 
future  was  to  yield.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
bliss  she  was  now  feeling.  And  why  ?  the  reader 
inll  naturally  ask.  What  has  this  man  done  to 
J*}!!  this  maiden's  esteem ;  what  knows  she  of 
him  ?  literally  nothing.  For  aught  she  knows, 
^en  now  while  he  looks  in  her  eyes  with  such  a 
I^Ender  gaze,  and  whispers  to  her  so  soft  and 
WW,  tome  heart  may  be  breaking  on  account  of 
Ais  absence. 

With  common{)lace  reasoning  that  would  suit 
the  utterly  material,  Marian  had  nothing  in  com- 
noD.  Love,  with  ordinary  mortals,  is  a  thing 
of  slow  growth,  but  with  Marian  it  was  a  thing 
of  inspiration,  too  sublime  to  require  training  or 
tending.  There  was  as  yet  about  Hilton  Max- 
well nothing  particularly  remarkable  either  men- 
tally, or  physically,  but  women  like  Marian  May- 
flower often  give  their  hearts  to  such  men  as 
Hilton  Maxwell  in  preference  to  men  of  a  higher, 
nobler  caste.  Ever  since  she  was  old  enough  to 
know  that  love  was  a  necessity  of  life,  Marian's 
heart  had  longed  to  go  out  to  someone.  There 
was  a  void  to  be  filled  up.  True,  she  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  somewhere  in  the  world  there  was 


one  who,  one  day,  would  come  and  make  ht:r 
life  complete  ;  and  this  one  she  was  continually 
asking  from  heaven.  Providence,  she  thought, 
owed  her  something,  so  to  speak,  but  now  the 
debt  was  paid.  She  bad  nothing  more  to  ask  from 
heaven  in  a  special  manner— at  least  nothing 
that  could  make  her  earthly  happiness  m-  re 
perfect  than  it  was ;  nothing  that  could  fill  her 
with  bliss  more  perfect  than  that  which  sae  en- 
joyed as  she  walked  home  leaning  upon  ths 
stranger's  aim. 

Marian  suddenly  looked  up  at  Hilton  as  if  she 
would  wish  him  to  speak. 

"  I  know  you  must  think  me  strangely  absei  t 
and  silent,"  he  said,  smiling  down  upon  her ; 
"  I  was  thinking  of  what  you  said  tms  morn- 
ing." 

"What  was  that."  she  asked,  "I  am  rot 
aware  of  having  said  anything  very  particular." 

**  You  said  uiat  men  who  trifled  with  human 
hearts  were  murderera.'* 

' '  And  if  they  are  not,  whom  are  we  to  call  mur- 
derers?" she  asked,  fixing  her  clear  &11  eyes 
upon  him. 

"Murder  is  a  dreadful  word."  he  said  gloom- 
ily, and  locking  as  if  his  thoughts  were  ntr,  far 
away. 

"And  murder  is  a  dreadful  crime,"  she  made 
answer;  then  added,  "yet  murders  happen 
every  day — nany  times  a  day  in  fact.  When  1 
go  through  a  churchyard  and  read  the  names  of 
young  wives  and  maids  who  died  at  this  ard 
that  early  age,  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
died  what  we  call  a  fatr  death.  I  wonder  hew 
many  poor  wives  and  mothers  were  starved  ard 
beaten  into  their  graves,  and  how  many  of  tl  e 
maidens  were  broken-hearted  through  slight  cr 
greater  misfbrtune." 

"Oh I  these  are  very  melancholy  musings/' 
said  Hiltoa  Mawell,  and  though  -he  tried  to 
speak  in  a  light  tone*  he  siglwd  heavily  and 
looked  sad. 

There  was  silence  again,  and  Hilton  walked 
very  slowly ;  and  after  a  little  suddenly  said : 

"Who  is  that  St.  ^mcent  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  to-day?" 

"  He  is  a  painter,"  answered  Marian,  "one. 
who  is  likely  to  rise  in  his  profession." 

"  Oh !  I  am  glad  of  that,"  was  the  answer, 
"when  1  heard  you  were  an  authoress  I  felt 
,    sorry,  knowing  that  you  would  find  no  society 
;    in  Classicburgh,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  much 
'   changed  since  I  lived  here  before;  but  in  St. 

Vincent  you  should  have,  at  least,  one  kindred 
;  spirit." 

"St.  Vincent  and  I  are  not  kindred  spirits. 
:   and  art  is  the  subject  on  which  we  invariably 
:  disagree— the  rock  upon  which  we  are  sure  to 
■   split.   We  regard  our  vocations  or  missions  on 
earth  from  standpoints  so  utterly  difierent— en- 
tirely opposite." 
"You  would  never  be  able  to  raise  St.  Vin- 
;    cent's  mind  to  ;^our  standard,"  said  Hilton  sin- 
,    cerely,  and  waited  for  a  reply.    "  You  do  not 
>    speak,"  he  remarked,  finding  that  Marian  was 
1    silent,  "  but  I  know  this  is  exactly  how  matters 
stand  ;  liule  as  I  saw  of  St.  Vincent,  I  take  the 
)   fellow  to  be  a  mixture  of  ambition,  vanity  and 
I  meanness." 
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"  Circumstances  vill  not  at  all  times  penult  us 
to  be  true  to  ourselves ;  we  cannot  always  be  as 
high  souled  and  as  independent  as  we  would 
wish  to  be." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  no  force  of  circumstances 
would  make  you  untrue  to  yourself,"  remarked 
Hilton  Maxwell.  Is  Miss  Ganick  the  artist's 
intended  wife  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  believe  so, "answered  Marian,  glad  that  she 
was  not  pressed  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon 
the  character  of  St.  Vincent,  not  wishing  to 
compromise  the  artist  in  any  way. 

"  Is  Miss  Garrick  the  woman  whom  the 
artist  ever  loved?"  persisted  Hilton  Max- 
well. 

Marian  started,  and  looked  up  in  surprise,  and 
was  silent. 

"You  do  not  answer  me,"  remarked  Hil* 
ton. 

"  You  did  not  ask  a  fair  question." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  asked  it  then ;  but  the  eyes  can 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words,"  he  said  sig- 
nificantly, "  and  the  clasp  of  a  hand  can  tell  a 
pretty  story,  aDd  reveal  the  feelings  of  a 
heart." 

Marian  coloured  crimson  ;  she.  knew  that  St. 
Vincent  had  betrayed  himself  before  others  that 
time  in  the  wood  when  he  held  her  hand  and 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

"  Are  we  far  from  your  home  ?  "  asked  Hilton. 

"  We  are  just  at  it,"  was  the  answer  as 
Marian  halted  before  the  little  brown  building 
shaded  by  tall  trees. 

"  I  should  like  to  come  in,"  remarked  her 
companion ;  but  your  landlady  would  be  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  savage-like  ammad  as  I 
am." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  would,"  answered 
Marian,  smiling  as  she  looked  at  the  handsome 
figure  before  her  so  strangely  attired.  "  She  is 
^  most  peculiar  old  woman,  not  particularly  glad 
to  see  anyone,  but  she  has  one  rare  quality,  she 
^ever  speaks  save  when  spoken  to,  and  then  she 
says  no  more  than  she  is  obliged  to." 

*'  Sometimes  that  is  very  convenient;  but  again, 
there  are  those  of  whom  we  would  never  tire." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Marian,  accepting  the 
compliment,  "but  I  have  known  even  men  with 
tongues  both  long  uid  slanderous,  only  they 
manage  them  better  than  we  women  do." 

Hilton  Maxwell  laughed  outright:  he  cer- 
tainly had  never  before  met  with  a  woman  of  this 
stamp. 

"  How  can  your  people  Uve  without  you  ?  "  he 
remarked.  "  Mr.  Gryee  told  me  you  had 
relatives  living.  I  should  think  they  would  like 
Jo  have  you  near  them." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Marian,  "only  people 
engaged  in  the  commonplace  work  of  everyday 
life  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  irritable  scrib- 
bler like  me;  studious  people  are  always  In 
the  way,  but  I  never  let  a  very  long  time  elapse 
between  my  visits  home." 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  to  live  in  such  a 
lonely  place,"  said  Hilton,  looking  around  him. 
"  Why  the  sea  must  almost  reach  the  window  at 
the  back  of  the  house." 

"  Reach  it ;  in  storms  it  washes  my  window 
-nd  retreats,  leaving  it  dripping  mth  tears ;  but 
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I  am  not  a&ud,  on  the  contrary,  I  rather  like 
it." 

"Have  you  no  pets— nothing  to  ^ak  to; 
that  silent  woman  would  drive  me  mad.  Have^ 
you  no  dogs,  cats,  or  birds  ?  " 

"  I  have  birds  by  the  hundred;  they  come  to 
my  window,  and  I  feed  them  with  crumbs." 

■•  Have  you  no  caged  birds  ? 

"  No  ;  I  don't  believe  in  anything  being  caged., 
I  like  all  things  to  h&free" 

"  That  is  good,"'  said  Hilton,  admifingly. 

Then  they  both  relapsed  into  silence  again.  | 

It  lasted  long,  seeming  to  have  a  special 
charm  for  both  that  neither  wished  to  dispel. 

But  time  was  flying  past ;  it  was  getting  late^ 
and  it  was  Sunday  night;  she  dare  not  linga 
longer. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  said  Marian,  at  last  look- 
ing up  at  Hilton,  who  had  drawn  his  cloal 
closely  around  him.  and  looked  paiticulam 
graceful  and  imposing  in  the  moonlight.  "  Thu 
the  hour  for  retiring  at  the  oarsonage.  aj 
we  call  Mr.  Gryee' s  house,  on  Sunday  is  iiin« 
o'clock?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,  it  was  the  same  in  his  father'] 
time  ;  hut  as  this  is  the  first  time  Gryee  has  seei 
me  for  twenty  years,  he  will  make  some  allovj 
ance,  he  will  not  shut  me  out,  I  am  sure.  Tb«r| 
is  something  that  1  would  like  to  tell  you,"  bl 
said,  in  softer,  sweeter  accents,  bending  toward 
Marian,  and  sighing  gently,  "only  I  am  aft^ 
you  might  think  me  mad." 

"And  you  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
thinking  so,"  said  Marian,  smiling.  "  Nen 
mind  my  thinldog,  so  long  as  you  are  not  ma' 
Tell  me  what  you  would  say." 

"I  feel  that  I  must  tell  it,"  said  Hilton  is  i 
a  dreamy  way.  "  This  night  brings  it  alt  bu 
to  roe,  only  it  was  not  in  the  spring  time,  btd  i 
the  autumn  of  the  year.  Why  do  you  tremblCij 
he  asked ;  "  are  you  cold  ?  "  \ 

"  No,"  answered  Marian ;  but  her  voc 
trembled,  and  she  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"Go  on,  pray,  go  on,"  she  pleaded;  "I* 
anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  had  not  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  coo 
home,"  said  Hilton  Maxwell,  speaking  in  sba 
nervous  tones;  "but  something  forced  ■ 
home,  someone  drew  me  here.  I  had  a  kind  | 
dream — a  sort  of  daymare,"  he  continued,  "i 
which  a  small,  graceful  woman  appeared  to  n 
and  beckoned  ma  to  my  native  shore.  It  wa* 
it  was — ^you  Marian  I  "  he  said  with  a  gasp. 

Marian  started,  and  uttered  a  low  moan,  H 
said  not  a  word.  - 

"Did  I  offend  you?"  asked  Hilton,  after 
little,  speaking  in  low,  hoarse  accents. 

"  Offend  me  I "  said  Marian,  in  trembling  toM 

"  Yes  ;  I  called  you  Marian ;  I  am  not  to  ca 
my  little  wife  Miss,  am  I  ?  "  I 

"Certainly  not,"  faltered  Marian,  the  bIo< 
burning  and  chilling  by  turns  in  her  veins 
she  clung  to  Hilton's  arm  for  support ;  she  » 
thinking  of  her  own  dream,  and  which  was  ■ 
called  by  the  seaside  in  the  open  day. 

Hilton,"  she  said,  "  I  can  relate  a  stmil 
incident  to  that  which  you  have  told  me." 

"  And  I  was  the  vision  in  your  dream  ? " 
asked. 
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"  Yes,  HiUon ;  but  really.' '  she  added. "  you  talk 
of  nadoess,  we  would  both  be  deemed  complete 
lunatics  by  all  reasonable  people." 

"  Say  all  commonplace  people,  Marian  dear— 
tnosc  practical  individuals  who  believe  only  in 
what  they  see  and  touch.  There  is  nothing  so 
wiy  remarkable  in  it,  Marian,  after  all,"  he  con- 
tinned.  "  We  all  know  that  mind  works  upon 
niud,  else  how  would  some  thinkers  have  power 

I  to  sunrcy  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  carry  the 
public  captive.   The  law  of  affinity  is  admitted 

'  oyall  who  really  understand  it." 

I    "Vim  mast  go,"  said  Marian,  in  quick,  ner- 

:  TCBs  tones;  "Mr.  Gryce  wiU  certainly  be  angry, 
deem  me  most  imprudent." 
^  She  felt  a  desire  to  rush  away,  yet  a  wish  to 
Mpr. 

"I  Shan  go  since  you  wish  it,  Marian,"  said 
Hilton,  "  some  day  Mr.  Gryee  wiU  undersUnd 
JMand  me." 

He  raised  her  band  to  his  lips,  and  hurried 
"*ay,  and  Marian's  graceful,  bird-like  form 
("Mppeared  among  the  trees. 

"Yes.  she  is  the  one  of  whom  I  have  dreamt," 
mused  Hilton,  as  he  walked  slowly  towards  the 
parsonage,  "dreamt  for  so  many,  long,  long 
ywri.  for  whom  I  have  sighed  and  longed,  alas., 
J«i  'he  said  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "Now  is  the 
ane  when  a  man  wishes  that  his  conscience  was 
clear,  that  his  life  was  unstained,  she  is  stainless  ; 
.^ftfje  Marian  is  pure  as  the  snow,  were  her 
we  laid  bare  before  me  it  would  be  one  white, 
Mirallied  sheet ;  but  mine  " 

He  sighed  again  and  again  more  heavily  than 
Kioce,  and  shut  his  lips  tightly  together  as  if  to 
Shut  memory  out,  and  walked  hastily  towards 
'«  parsonage. 

Marian's  heart  seemed  bursting  with  its  load 
otnew-found  joy— joy  before  which  all  other hap- 
PWMs  that  she  had  ever  felt  became  pale  and 
s'ckly,  they  faded  into  air ;  dreams  of  a  future, 

sunshine  and  flowers,  kept  her  awake,  but  not 
"ttiy,  during  the  long  silent  hours  of  the  night. 


CHAPTERJXXIII. 

A  LAD'S  lUPUDEHfCB. 

The  beautifol  May  days  glided  on  into  the 
Kgion  of  time  from  which  they  could  never  be 
recalled.  Marian  lived  in  a  new  world— a  world 
01  perpetual  sunshine  and  bliss— a  complete 
golden  sphere  enchanted  and  delightful.  She 
wondered  now  how  it  was  she  ever  could  have 
felt  sad,  or  deemed  life  a  burden.  But  a  short 
time  ago  she  thought  the  world  a  cold  dreary 
place  of  abode,  and  life  a  heavy  load.  Now  she 
*«  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  worid  to  come 
H  possibly  be  fairer  than  that  in  which  we 
!j«d  after  all;  life  was  certainly  worth  living,  for 
luo^sake.  Her  heart  was  light  and  full  of 
W-*U  to  overflowing;  her  brain  was  clear  and 
j™ngr»  and  new  life  and  energy  inspired  her 

More  than  ever  was  she  anxious  to  make  her 
•araein  the  world.  There  was  now  a  second 
Mil  who  would  be  proud  of  her  honours  when  she 
*on  them,  one  who  would  rejoice  really  and  truly 


when  she  would  win  success,  one  wfao  was 
dearer  than  a  friend  and  closer  than  a  brother. 

The  idsit  of  the  stranger,  who  had  brightened 
an  evening  at  Moorland  Cottage,  had  faded 
almost  out  of  her  memory,  but  it  came  back  to 
her  now — back  with  all  its  warm  rosy  hue,  and 
she  was  filled  with  anxiety  to  know  Mr.  Nor- 
man's intentions  with  regard  to  her  play.  She 
must  know ;  the  desire  to  have  some  definite 

Eromise  or  arrangement  of  the  matter  would  not 
e  laid  aside.    She  would  write  at  once. 
She  felt  a  little  shy  over  the  matter,  and  laid 
down  her  pen  after  several  beginnin|;s ;  finally 
she  concluded  that  the  fact  of  having  shifted 
from  the  country  to  the  town  formed  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  writing  to  Mr.  Norman.    It  was  only 
right  to  let  the  gentlemai)  know  her  address  so 
that  letters  could  reach  her  without  delay.  She 
searched  vigorously  in  her  desk  for  the  actor's 
visiting  card,  but  she  could  not  find  it.  The 
cold  perspiration  broke  over  her  as  she  thought 
of  the  great  heap  of  manuscript  which  had  cost- 
her  so  much  toil,  and  from  which  she  hoped  so> 
much,  lyinj^  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger  of  whom<. 
she  knew  hterally  nothing.   At  last,  after  care<^.. 
ful  searching,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
her  perseverance  was  rewarded.   The  little  shp  -. 
of  cardboard  was  discerned  between  the  leaves 
of  a  note-book  where,  when  she  saw  it,  she  re- 
membered to  have  placed  it.    She  first  copied 
the  address  off  the  card  on  to  an  envelope,  then 
set  about  writing  the  note.    It  seldom  cost  Miss 
Mayflower  any  trouble  to  address  anyone  either 
by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth  ;  even  ner  enemies 
allowed  that  she  had  a  fine  address  both  tn  per- 
son and  by  pen.  And  though  Marian  nrpa  aware 
of  the  fact,  yet  the  writing  of  this  note  to  Mr. 
Norman  was  a  troublesome  little  piece  of  busi- 
ness.   "Sir,"  she  began  writing  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  then  she  looked  at  the  solitanr  little  word 
and  thought  it  had  a  particularly  cold  and  deso~ 
late  appearance.    "  No,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
pen  through  it ;  "I  am  sure  Mr.  Norman  would' 
never  write  to  me  in  that  stiff,  formal  manner. 
"  Dear  Sir,"  she  wrote,  makin^^  a  second  effort. 
"Yes,"   she  agreed,  "that  is  better;  more 
natural  when  addressing  one  with  whom  I  spent 
an  entire  evening  most  pleasantly;  then  she- 
went  on,  "  You  will  excuse  me  writing  to  you,  but 
as  I  am  now  living  in  Classicburgh.  1  deemed  it 
only  polite  to  let  you  know  where  letters  would- 
reach  me  in  a  direct  manner  and  irithout  delay. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  know  when  you  Intend  putting  my  play  be- 
fore the  public— Yours  very  foithfally.  VLanan 
Mayflower." 

Marian  had  just  read  over  the  note  after 
writing  it,  and  was  about  to  place  it  in  an 
envelope,  when  someone  knocked  at  the  door ; 
the  young  lady  called  out  politely  **  Qpme.  fa^ 
please." 

rTobe  continued. J 


The  Philadelphia  I^ews  says  that  silkworms 
require  almost  as  much  attention  as  a  woman's 
back  hair.  They  require  fewer  hairpins,  however, 
and  we  don't  suppose  they  are  hung  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  at  night. 
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THE  RECENT  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
LOURDES. 


BV  ONE  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


IE  left  London  on  Wednesday  the 
1 6th  of  May,  to  join  in  the  English 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  We  stayed 
one  night  at  Boulogne,  and  went 
on  the  next  morning  to  Paris.  We 
hoped  much  to  be  able  to  see  the  wonderful  Dom 
Bosco  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  but  un- 
fcrtunately  he  had  left  Paris  some  days  before 
and  was  then  at  Lille.  He  worked  several 
miracles  in  Paris  ;  and  the  particulars  of  one  of 
them  was  told  us  by  a  lady  whom  we  knew.  The 
mother  of  a  child,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
whose  death  was  momentarily  expected,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  in  her  distress,  sent  for  Dom 
Bosco,  who  after  seeing  the  child,  told  the  lady 
that  he  was  going  to  say  Mass  the  next  morning 
at  a  Church  not  Car  away,  and  that  she  must 
dress  the  child  and  send  him  off  to  serve  the 
Mass.  The  mother  reminded  him  that  the  child 
was  unable  even  to  move  much  less  get  up 
■and  walk.  He,  however,  persisted,  and  the 
next  day  the  mother  got  the  child  ready,  and  he 
served  Dom  Bosco's  Mass — perfectly  cured  ! 
While  in  Paris  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  where  a  great 
many  graces  have  been  obtained ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  ex  votos.  We  left  Paris  on  Friday 
night  by  the  mail,  taking  a  sleeping  car  as  far  as 
Bordeaux,  where  we  arnved  a  little  before  seven 
the  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday.  After 
taking  some  coffee  we  continued  our  journey  to 
Lourdes,  which  we  reached,  very  hot  and  dusty, 
at  half  past  two.  There  were  crowds  of  vehicles 
at  the  station,  but  we  soon  found  the  one  belong- 
ing to  our  hotel,  where  we  arrived  in  about  ten 
minutes,  having  come  at  a  tremendous  pace  down 
a  winding  hill. 

Lourdes  is  a  lovely  spot,  it  is  surrounded  by 
low  hills,  backed  by  high  mountains,  tipped  with 
snow.  The  village  itself  stands  high,  but  the 
Basilica  and  grotto  are  down  in  the  valley. 
There  are  streets  of  shops  all  the  way  down  to 
the  grotto,  roost  of  them  being  mere  wooden 
sheds,  in  which  statues  of  all  dimensions, 
rosaries,  photographs,  aud  other  things  relating 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  are  sold.  As  soon  as  we 
had  shaken  off  some  of  the  dreadful  dust,  we 
went  down  to  the  grotto  to  thank  Our  Lady  for 
having  brought  us  safely.  On  our  way  we  were 
earnestly  invited  by  the  occupants  of  the  shops 
to  look  at  their  wares ;  and  as  we  neared  the 
grotto,  we  were  really  tormented  by  about  a  dozen 
women,  selling  candles  to  put  up  before  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady.  We  bought  one  each  for 
peace  sake,  and  continued  our  walk. 

On  our  left  we  passed  two  tittle  wooden  build- 
ings with  a  small  statue  over  each.  These  are 
the  baths  where  the  sick  are  taken  ;  while  on  our 
right  is  a  kind  of  grove  where  the  pilgrims  who 
come  for  the  day  take  their  lunch.  A  few  yards 
further  we  come  to  a  long  row  of  taps  from  which 
flows  the  miraculous  water.  After  this  the  road 
widens  and  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 


renowned  grotto.  There  are  several  people 
praying ;  there  is  such  a  holy  calm,  which  is  only 
broken  by  the  audible,  prayerful  mutterings  of  the 
pilgrims,  or  the  murmuring  of  the  river  Gives; 
one  feels  that  this  is  a  holy  place,  far  removed 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  In  the  recess 
where  Our  Lady  appeared,  is  a  large  statue  repre- 
senting her  as  Bemadette  beheld  her  in  most  of 
the  visions.  The  statue  in  itself  is  not  beautifol 
but  as  the  people  express  it,  "  there  is  sotnethiaf; 
divine  about  it,"  this  one  finds  out  more  and 
more  the  longer  one  looks  at  it.  A  rose  tree 
grows  at  its  feet,  and  near  it  trickles  some  vatei 
right  down  to  the  ground.  This  fact  cannot  be 
explained  away ;  and  here  is  where  the  pilgrirm 
kiss  the  rock  and  rub  their  rosaries  and  medals,! 
and  mementoes.  Numberless  crutches  hangfrool 
the  roof  of  the  grotto,  and  lower  down  on  the 
ground  are  chairs  on  wheels  and  other  coq- 
veniences  and  appliances  for  the  affiicted,  aHi 
left  by  invalids  who  have  obtained  their  cniei 
through  their  Immaculate  Mother.  Within  ab*, 
burn,  day  and  night,  candles  of  every  size; 
offerings  of  pilgrims,  which  are  never  wanting. 
In  a  corner  of  the  grotto  is  a  kind  of  niche  whwe 
people  may  put  the  record  of  their  intentions.  0| 
leaving  the  grotto,  everyone  drinks  some  of  tin 
water,  after  having  made  the  Sign  of  the  Ctosi. 
There  are  fourtaps — always  running — close  by; 
see  the  people  bathing  their  faces  after  havn| 
drunk  the  water.  To  the  left  is  a  little  sM 
where  bottles  and  cans  of  water  can  be  obtained 
also  photographs.  On  the  right  is  a  path  cut  % 
the  shape  of  an  M,  leading  up  to  the  BadHol 
which  towers  above  the  grotto  in  a  comman^ 
position.  Architects  may  have  much  to  fm 
fault  with  in  the  building.butnoonecandenfM 
it  is  beautiful  in  decoration,  and  above  all  tHtt 
devotional.  Numbers  of  banners  from  all  pajj 
of  France,  and  indeed  from  all  countries,  wffl 
the  name  on  each,  are  suspended  from  the  ra4 
and  line  the  walls  ;  and  this  gives  the  church  avw 
rich  appearance.  There  are  fifteen  small  chapd 
in  honour  of  the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Rosaiyi 
Round  the  nave  are  the  words  Our  Lady  usedtl 
Bemadette  ;  "  Penitence,  Pinitence,  P^nite^ 
priez  four  les  pecheurs,  aliez  hoire  «  ^ 
Fontaine  ef  vous  y  laver."  Then  cooes  on< 
the  high  altar:  "^e  suis  VImmacum 
Conception,"  Then  down  the  other  sim: 
"Allezdire  aux  frizes  que  fe  veux  gueTM 
me  bAtisse  ici  une  chapelle  et  que  Von  y 
des processions."  All  this  is  written,  or  fortnedi 
with  ex  veto  hearts.  The  chancel  is  enclosed  * 
golden  gates,  and  over  the  altar  is  a  beatitiM 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  in  white  marble. 

Now  for  a  few  remarks  on  our  English 
grimage.  On  Monday  May  the  21st,  at  hall 
past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  English  pilgrio 
had  orders  to  assemble  at  the  railway  statiof 
whence  they  were  to  walk  in  procession  to  thj 
Basilica.    At  the  station  we  were  each  pro«a« 


piece  of  pale  blue  satin  ribbon  fringed  out  > 
the  end,  and  bordered  by  a  silver  cord,  aoo  1 
medal  of  Our  T^d^  of  Lourdes  fastened  on  by  i 
little  bow  of  the  silver  cord. 
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Having  put  on  our  badges  and  rosaries,  we 
led  in  procession,  the  women  gotne  first, 
led    the  Children  of  Mary  with  their  ban- 
whicfa  represented  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ; 
mm  followed  with  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  at 
itit  bead,  canytng  the  large  banner  from  all 
ajiand.-it  is  one  of  S.  George  beautifully  em- 
yfieiei  on  a  crimson  velvet  ground,  with  roses 
wkdrnthe  corners.   There  was  also  a  banner 
mi  tiw  Tower  Hill  Mission,  London.  We 
lifted  in  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
fld  [he  priests,  in  their  cassocks  and  cottas,  in 
e  middle  intoning  the  rosary,  the  peop'e  giving 
t  rfsponses.   At  the  end  of  each  decade  we 
ng  two  or  three  verses  of  the  "  Hymn  to  Our 
of  Lourdes."    As  we  came  near  to  the 
alica  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  we  were 
fbjr  the  priests  of  the  place  with  the  "Suisse" 
tbeir  head,  they  came  to  escort  us  to  the 
rch.  Whea  we  were  seated  there  one  of  the 
sts,  the  Fere  Fourneau,  spoke  a  few  earnest 
is  to  us.  and  welcomed  us  in  the  name  of 
Blessed  Lady;  after  which  Father  Ring, 
director  of  the  Pilgrimage,  also  gave  us  a 
t  address,  and  we  then  had  Benediction  of 
Bl«sed  Sacrament,  and  retired  to  our  dif- 
It  hotels.    In  the  evening  at  half-past  seven 
met  again,  but  th's  time  at  the  grotto,  and 
the  rosary  together,  almost  each  A  ve  Maria 
f  for  a  different  intentiju ;  and  every  now  and 
I  we  sang  some  verses  of  the  Lourdes 

iTuesday  wc  had  Mass  with  general  Com- 
~  for  our  pilgrims,  numbering  nearly  three 
i.  During  the  Mass  Father  Ring  said 
prayers  and  ejaculations  for  Holy  Com- 
,  and  we  sang  some  of  our  £nglibh 
Immediately  after  this  Mass  there  was 
^^thanksgiving,  after  which  we  went  in  pro- 
">D  down  to  the  grotto,  and  prayed  there 
wrarms  outstretched,  while  our  sick  were 
"in  to  kiss  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
tt  Ring  told  us  that  this  is  a  most  effica- 
*  »ay  of  praying,  as  God  sees  in  us  the 
f*(tf  His  Divine  Son  on  the  Cross.  After 
'ifthc  "Miserere,"  we  went  home  to  rest, 
lie  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  we  attended 
liction,  which  took  place  every  day  in  honour 
■  month  of  May. 

Wednesday  w^e  had  Mass  in  the  Basilica 
the  previous  day,  and  afterwards  prayed 
grotto.  In  the  evening  we  assembled 
_  there,  and,  beinjj'  each  provided  with 
"die,  we  had  a  beautiful  procession  all  round 
"JasiKca  saying  the  rosary  and  singing  some 
ir  familiar  hymns,  "  Faith  of  Our  Fathers." 
eet  Sacrament,"  etc.,  and  the  one  to  "  Our 
r  of  Lourdes."  Towards  the  end  of  the 
essioD  we  all  stood  before  a  beautiful  statue 
«r  Fady,  and  sang  the  "  Magnificat"  hold- 
our  candles  uo  high.  After  this  we  dis- 
Ed. 

J  Wednesday  afternoon,  after  the  Benedic- 
we  were  each  presented  either  with  an  ex 
heart,  or  a  packet  of  petitions  from  the  as- 
Ues  in  England,  which  we  took  down  in  pro- 
"iD  and  left  at  the  grotto.    We  also  each 

  made  our  offering  for  gaining  the  indul- 

»  of  the  silver  jubilee. 


On  Thursday  the  24th  of  May,  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  we  were  down  at  the  grotto  a 
little  before  seven,  as  we  were  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  Mass  and  receiving  the  Holy, 
Communion  in  the  grotto.  Being  so  numec-' 
ous.  two  priests  began  giving  Holy  Communion 
directly  after  the  Consecration.  We  sang  our 
hymns  during  Mass,  and  Father  Ring  again 
recited  appropriate  prayers.  Mass  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Benediction,  after  which  our 
sick  were  taken  to  the  baths,  and  we  all  knelt 
outside  saying  the  rosary  and  singing  the 
"  Parce  Z>t»/«/«?"withourarmsoulstretched  ;  we 
also  kissed  the  groundseveral  times.  We  all  hoped 
to  see  one  of  our  sich  cured,  but  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  this ;  perhaps  we  did  not  pray  with 
sufficient  faith,  or,  perhaps,  Our  Lady  wanted  to 
try  us ;  however,  though  there  was  00  sudden 
cure,  Father  Ring  told  us  that  our  sick  were 
all  certainly  better.  We  were  obliged  to  ter- 
minate our  public  devotions,  as  five  other  pil- 
grimages vere  coming  in  that  day,  but  we  did 
not  separate  until  we  had  repeated  with  Father 
Ring  a  most  beautiful  Act  of  Consecration  whicfa 
1  shall  give  here,  as  I  think  many  of  my  readers 
may  be  pleased  to  have  it. 

THE  ACT  O?  COMiBCR^riO:!. 

Er«r  (ood  andoMrdful  Jems— 1117  Sirionr,  my  Gjd— mlly 
p  eient  bera  in  tha  kdorabla  SAcrmeat  of  Thy  low— I  bolia^B 
ia  Tbee,  I  hope  in  Tiioa,  I  lova  Tbee,  I  wortbip  Theo  with  Uia 
deepest  reverence  of  my  loul ;  I  desire  now  to  renew  all  the  en- 
Ktgcmrati,  tbat  biod  me  to  Tbee,  my  Br*t  brgiooinK,  my  lut  etid. 
Witb  bumble  and  contrite  heart,  I  atkaowledBO  my  pait  folly,  my 
base  iagratitn  le,  my  naoy  and  erievou  liat.  Oh,  tbronfb  the 
meriu  of  Tby  bitter  pa-»ion  and  death,  let  them  be  blotted  oat 
of  Thy  remembrance  for  ever.  Befons  Thte,  Holy  and  Jnit 
Jud^e,  aad  in  the  presence  of  Thy  Angdi  anl  Saiob,  Z 
renuuDce  ita,  siofnl  company,  iinFel  p  aces,  all  danferotii 
orcasioai  th>t  miKht  le4d  me  to  lia  :  I  renouDce  the  wjrld,  It> 
wicked  mazimt  and  lying  v^it-ts;  I  renounce  the  fliih,  it>  OB- 
law  ul  desiiei,  aaddecritfnl  plouniM ;  I  naounca Satia,  nnddl 
bis  works,  and  enrythins  that  is  hif.  I  consecrate  my  body 
a  id  my  son],  merdful  Jesu,  to  Thee.  Thou  hast  r«dMBiBdM 
with  Thy  Preclont  Blood,  racelvo  m«  ai  Thy  child,  make 
me  en'irely  Tbin^.  G  *e  Tby  AaKeli  char^  over  m«,  let  Thy 
buljr  gr^ce  hencefoith  direct  my  tb  jughti,  and  word*,  and  works.  I 
promi'O  to  kerp  Tby  Commandjieati,  to  obey  Tby  Cburcb,  to 
terk  Tby  ([r^re  io  prayer  and  tbe  Sacrameais.  Thraax'>  Thy 
Ibve  for  Tby  Hulyand  Immacolale  Uotber,  grant  tbat  I  may 
Persevera  to  tbe  *nd  I  place  myialf  ondar  her  piotertloa,  I 
ddiire  to  imi-a'e  her  ex  impls,  to  walk  In  her  CDOtitepi; 
gracious'y  boa-  ber  p  ay  io  iny  bebati,  that  as  her  child  I  may 
live  and  die,  andritja44ia  from  tbe  ^rave,  to  the  Jo/aadgloiyaf 
Thy  fleav  aly  K<agdom.  Amea. 

Immediately  after  the  act  of  consecTation, 
Father  Ring  got  up  to  thank  the  missionary 
fathers  for  tneir  great  kindness  to  us  during  our 
pilgrimage,  and  he  hoped  that  we  should  now 
come  every  year  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  The  P6re  Fourneau  then  said  in  a 
few  and  gracious  words  how  pleased  he  had  been 
with  the  English  pilgrims  who  had  come  ft'om  so 
far  to  do  honour  to  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  he 
hoped  to  see  us  all  next  May.  Then  slowly  and 
regretfully  we  separated  to  prepare  for  ourretura 
journey. 

FtB^oa  da  Sacr£  Cteur,  Rae  da  B-.a'evard,  Loardcs. 
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PROSCRIBED; 

OK, 

OUTLAWED    FOR  RIGHT. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HEN  the  gend'armes  arrived  at  the 
farm,  the  brigadier  gave  command 
to  his  saboiSinate  to  keep  strict 
watch  over  the  house,  and  to  suffer 
DO  one  to  leave  it.  Then  he  entered, 
and  was  met  by  a  woman  of  about  fort^  years 
of  age,  whose  dress  and  manner  made  him  feel 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  respectable  fuiner's 
wife. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "or  rather  citizen,  an 
outlawed  priest  is  here." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir," 

"  Call  me  citizen  ;  the  law  will  have  it  so." 

"I  will  call  you  whatever ^ou  desire." 

"  You  must  give  up  the  pnest  who  is  here." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  citizen,  that  you 
mistake  ;  there  is  no  priest  here." 

"  I  tell  ^ou  I  know  uiere  is,  and  if  jrou  refuse 
to  give  him  up,  I  will  find  him  for  myself." 

"You  can  search  for  him,"  said  the  woman 
unconcernedly. 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
made  the  brigadier  feel  doubthil. 

**  If  this  confounded  beggar  has  again  de- 
ceived me,  he  shall  remember  it,"  he  muttered  as 
he  stood  for  a  moment.  Good  thoughts  arose 
in  his  mind,  but  preju^ce  soon  put  them  to 
flight. 

"  And  yet,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  me  ;  I  should  lose  nothing.  And  if 
the  poor  priest  should  escape  me,  so  much  the 

better  for  him.   And  even  but  I  must  do  my 

duty." 

*' You  refuse  then  to  obey  the  law?"  he  said, 
again  turning  to  the  former's  wife. 

"I  refuse  nothing ;  but  it  is  impostible  for  me 
to  give  up  a  man  whom  I  have  not." 

"That  I  shall  soon  see." 

Saying  this,  he  opened  a  door  and  began  to 
search  the  house.  In  the  first  room  which  he 
entered  lay  an  old  woman  on  a  sick  bed  draped 
with  flowered  curtains;  a  girl  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant  sat  by  her  side. 

"  Who  are  these  people  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That  is  my  sick  mother,"  answered  the 
fitrmer's  wife. 

"  I  know  that ;  but  the  other." 

"  A  girl  who  takes  care  of  my  mother  while  I 
am  occupied  about  the  house." 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  enquired  the  sick  woman. 

*'  Agend'arme,  mother,  who  maintains  that  we 
have  a  priest  concealed  in  the  house." 

"  You  know  very  well,"  added  the  sick 
woman,  as  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  "  that 
you  have  driven  away  or  guillotined  all  our 
priests." 

"  Take  care,  mother,"  said  her  daughter  in  a 
warning  voice. 

"  Why  am  I  to  take  care  ?  At  the  worst  they 
can  only  guillotine  me ;  and  yet,  not  even  that, 
for  I  should  not  live  till  th^  had  brought  me  to 
Axras." 


"  I  have  never  guillotined  anyone,"  replied  the 
gend'arme 

"  I  know  that,"  continued  the  old  wouuo. 
"  you  are  not  an  executioner ;  but  you  are  one 
those  who  give  people  to  the  guillotine." 

"Mother,  mother,"  begged  her  dauj^ter. 

"  Maiam,"  said  the  gend'arme,  who  wasbst 
losinj?  his  composure,  "  I  am  only  a  sol^,aad 
must  obey." 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  soldier,"  began  aguo  the 
sick  woman,  "but  you  and  your  comrades  dis- 
honour the  uniform  jrou  wear.  You  are  a  soUier, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  defend  priests,  women  vA 
children  from  the  attacks  of  the  lawless ;  aid  jrtt 
you  are  seeking  him  whom  you  ought  to  protect, 
that  you  may  give  him  up  to  the  murderers." 

"  But  I  am  compelled  to  carry  out  the  orden 
I  have  received,"  returned  the  unfortunate  man; 

"  Compelled  ?  I  thought  your  republic  had 
proclaimed  liberty.  If  that  is  what  the  rnmb* 
fie  calls  liberal  you  are  a  slave  and  nothins 
else." 

"  But  if  I  do  not  obey,  I  shall  myself  be  guilb> 

tined." 

"  You  are  a  coward.  What !  You  are  i 
soldier,  and  yet  have  such  a  fear  of  death  that 
yon  make  yourself  an  accomplice  in  nnheard-ol 
cruelties  in  order  to  purchase  the  safety  of  yon 
own  head  by  the  sacn6ce  of  the  innocent  heads 
of  others.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  the  exafflple 
which  is  daily  set  you  by  weak  women  andyomig 
maidens,  and  even  by  children,  who  preier  to 
give  their  heads  to  the  executioner  rather  that 
betray  the  innocent  ?  The  priest  whom  you  seekb 
not  here,  and  if  he  were,  do  you  think  we  show 
want  the  courage  to  refuse  to  give  him  up  ?  Hert 
we  are,  three  women  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  (hit 
if  the  scaffold  were  erected  before  our  aoor,  ve 
would  mount  it  without  a  word.  Go,  you  are* 
coward,  you,  and  your  like,  and  the  monsbB 
who  spreads  terror  through  the  whole  of  FiasoS 
would  have  no  power  if  your  cowardice  did  asl 
aid  his  arm.  Now  I  have  told  you  my  minft 
and  you  can  take  me  away  and  have  M 
guillotined  if  you  like.  That  would  be  a  heniic 
deed,  worthv  of  a  soldier  who  is  in  pursiut  fA$, 
poor  priest.'' 

The  brigadier  at  first  appeared  to  be  ratha 
abashed  by  this  sharp  and  unexpected  attack  d 
the  sick  woman,  but  her  last  words  stirred  hit 
blood. 

"To  the  scaffold!"  he  cried,  full  of  rage. 
"  What  an  ass  I  am  to  listen  to  the  foolery  of  an 
old  woman.  I  do  not  know  what  prevents  me 
from  carrying  her  off  in  spite  of  her  age  aad 
sickness.  I  will  search  the  house ;  atul  woe  ts 
him  if  the  priest  is  here,  and  woe  to  yen  alss/* 

He  threw  a  chair  across  the  room  with  mch 
force  that  it  broke. 

"  I  win  take  you  all  prisoners ;  yes  aU." 

And  he  left  the  room. 

After  the  Abb£  Varlet  bad  ridden  tfarougft 
the  village  of  Roquetoire,  he  turned  to  the  Wl 
and  soon  saw  a  large  ani  beautiful  faimhoose 
lyinf?  in  the  fields.    It  was  known  as  Ash 

Farm. 

He  dismounted,  and,  tying  his  horse  to  a  bar, 
went  nearer;  but  as  he   heard  voices  within 
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tbe  house  he  palled  his  hat  further  over  his 
eyes  and  remaioed  standing  at  the  door.  Two 
BKB  me  sitting  at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
room,  iriiile  the  former's  wifie  attended  to  the 
fire  irtiich  was  baming  under  a  large  kettle. 
The  priest  did  not  know  either  of  the  men,  and, 
therdm,  it  seemed  riHit  to  be  cautious,  for  he 
had  not  only  to  consider  himself,  but  to  take 
care  Utat  he  did  not  bring;  into  danger  the 
VDmaa  whose  husband  had  in  so  open-nearted 
i  naooer  procured  him  freedom  and  life;  so 
far,  at  least,  as  circumstances  would  allow.  So 
be  kept  his  place  at  the  door  till  he  should  find 
oat  the  state  of  things. 

"Health and  fraternity,"  he  began.  "Have 
roQ  aay  cattle  to  dispose  of.  Citizen  Mantel  ?  " 

"No,  citizen,"  she  answered  shortly,  without 
tamiDgtohira. 

The  situation  was  becoming  painftil. 

Theabb^  remained  standing  on  the  doorstep 
and  began  again : 

"  Fanner  Mantel  told  me  just  now  that  you 
Bad  two  cows  you  did  not  want." 

"Thave  alreadytold  you  that  I  have  not," 
replied  the  farmers  wife,  as  she  turned  ronnd  in 
evident  displeasure. 

Then  she  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  strangers 
*uo  sat  near  the  wide  chimney. 

"Thai  is,"  she  continued,  "we  have  always 
*™e  on  sale.    It  depends  upon  the  price  of- 

"Of  course;  I  know  that,"  replied, the  pre- 
tended purchaser. 

Uadam  Mantel  now  went  to  the  door  after  ex- 
^■nging  a  look  with  her  guests. 

"  lou  can  see  the  cows  if  you  have  any  wish 
topoichase  them." 

''  I  was  aVout  to  say  that  this  is  quite  neces- 
answered  the  priest. 

The  farmer's  wife  had  hardly  left  the  hopse 
"aen  he  went  clow  to  her  and  whispered. 

"Your  husband's  horse  is  tied  to  the  bar  ;  he 
Kotme  hither  for  concealment,  but  the  sight  of 
"«« two  strangers  " 

"  Ob,  heavens  !  it  is  you ;  the  good  priest,"  inter- 
nip'ed  the  woman.  "  I  did  not  recollect  you ; 
rou  spare  me  a  great  anxiety.  But  come  into 
w  house,"  she  said,  goin^  towards  it. 

"Odc  moment,"  replied  the  priest,  detaining 
W;  "  1  must  explain  to  you  that  I  am  in  great 
™ger;the  jfcw/'arawj-  are  after  me." 

"So  much  the  mwe  necessary  it  is 'that "you 
■wold  stay  here." 

''  But  those  two  strangers  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  afraicT;  they  have  had  as  much 
"'J^y  as  yourself.    They  are  outlaws." 

With  these  words  she  opened  the  door,  and  as 
*e  priest  entered  she  said  to  the  strangers  who 
j^t  by  the  fire  :  "  Be  quite  easy  gentlemen, 
tou  have  nothing  to  fear ;  this  gentlemen  is  a 
>nest  who  begs  for  hospitality.  Be  seated, 
werend  father.  I  will  go  and  put  up  the  horse 
nhwsuble."^ 

The  two  outlaws  had  risen,  and  the  elder  of 
h«ji  pushed  his  chiir  towards  the  priest. 
.    Take   this  place.  I    beg  you,  reverend 

.  "  You  have  a  right  to  it." 

'Thank  you,"  replied  the  pnest,  while  he 
*«*  forward  another  chair,  "  I  will  not  dis- 


turb you ;  and  bendes  in  these  times  seats  ate 
articles  of  luxury  which  we  hardly  know." 

"Do  you  belong  to  this  country,  reverend 
Cather  ? "  asked  the  elder  of  the  two  when  they 
were  all  seated. 

"  I  belong  to  a  neighbouring  village ;  but  under 
the  present  state  of  things  I  am  empowered  to 
administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  all  the  parishes 
in  the  province." 

"  Do  you  not  want  to  leave  France." 

"  Not  at  all ;  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  my  office  I  do  not  desire  to  go." 

"  This  unsettled  life  must  be  very  wearing  and 
laborious." 

"Yes,  it  is  somewhat  painful ;  we  are  obliged 
to  look  onall  sides  and  continually  to  change  our 
lurking  places  if  we  wish  to  avoid  exposing  those 
who  give  us  refuge  to  the  danger  of  paying 
for  their  noblemindedness  with  their  lives. 
But  we  get  accustomed  to  everjrthing,  and  you 
have  yourself  heard  how,  when  occasion  requires, 
I  do  not  despise  even  the  language  of  the  sans- 
culotte. We  are  supported  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  suffering  souls  to  whom  we  are  of 
use.  Believe  me  that  when  it  happens  to  us 
to  be  able  to  give  the  last  consolations  of  reli- 
gion to  a  dying  person,  we  quickly  forget  all  ouc 
fatigue  and  danger.  What  are  sufferings  and 
the  loss  of  worldly  goods  when  compared  to  the 
happiness  of  opening  the  door  of  heaven  to  some 
unfortunate  person,  and  giving  him  the  comfort 
of  departing  from  this  life  with  the  aids  a  priest 
can  give  ?  And  you  gentlemen,  are  you  not 
obliged  to  conceal  yourselves  as  1  am  ?  Are 
you  not  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  ?  " 

"Quite  true,  reverend  father;  but  for  this- 
reason  we  all  the  more  understand  and  admire 
the  greatness  of  j  our  self-sacrifice.  To  lead 
this  miserable  kind  of  life  there  must  he  a  very 
noble  object  in  view." 

At  this  moment  the  fianner's  wife  returned. 

"  Will  you  not  take  anything,  reverend 
father  ?  " 

"  Tha.nk  you,  not  now,"  answered  the  priest. 
"  I  must  not  stay  long.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Valley  farm,  when  I  was  recognized  and  pointed 
out  to  the  gand'armes,  who  are  following  me.  I 
was  told  that  the  mother  of  Madam  Berten  is 
very  ill.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  or  I  may  be 
too  late." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  now.  You 
must  wait  till  they  have  given  up  the  pursuit. 
You  have  nothing  to  fear  here,  for  I  have  placed 
one  of  our  men  on  guard  who  will  Inform  us  in 
case  of  daager,  and  then  I  think  you  mill  perhaps 
be  able  to  do  these  gentlemen  a  great  service." 
The  priest  turned  to  the  strangers  with  a  cour- 
teous inclination  of  the  head. 

"  Madam  Mantel  is  right,"  rejoined  one  of 
the  strangers.  "  We  are  in  search  of  a  young 
lady  whose  parents  were  guillotined  at  Arras. 
The  poor  child  must  have  fled,  and  has  so  far 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  revolution  that  even 
we  who  would  save  her  at  any  price,  are  seeking 
her  in  vain." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Nimy ;  her  family  Is  related 
to  mine,  and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethune.   Count  Charles  Verclaur,"  continued 
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Albert,  indictating  bis  companion,  "  and  I, 
were  officers  in  the  Flemish  regiment,  and  were 
stationed  in  Bethune.  We  had  both  of  us  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  M.  de  Nimy. 
Emmeline  de  Nimy  was  just  eighteen.  Her 
gentle  manners,  her  cidtivated  mind,  her  open 
<:haracter  and  her  innocence  made  such  an 
impression  on  my  friend  that  he  was  soon 
desperately  in  love.  You  may  guess  ths  rest.  I 
was  deputed  to  ask  Emmeline's  hand  of  her 
parents  ;  the  request  was  granted  and  the  mar- 
riage was  very  near  when  the  storm  of  the 
revolution  first  broke  out.  Then  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  postpone  the  marriage  till  better 
times.  Our  regiment  was  sent  to  the  frontier 
and  fought  bravely  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
But  our  bravery  did  not  protect  us;  we  were 
designated  as  aristocrats,  but  being  warned  in 
time  we  escaped  arrest  by  flight ;  the  next  morn- 
ing we  had  crossed  the  frontier.  For  about  a 
month  we  remained  in  banishment,  impatiently 
waiting  better  times,  when  one  morning  Count 
Verclaur  saw  in  a  foreign  newspaper  the  names 
of  M.  and  Madam  de  Nimy  among  those  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  bloodthirsty  revolution, 
at  Arras.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  in  pursuit  of  their  unhappy  daughter 
and  save  her  if  possible.  After  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties we  have  obtained  a  false  passport  and 
travel  as  hawkers.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  Emmeline  is  still  living  and  has 
not  yet  been  arrested ;  but  she  has  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  This  farm 
belongs  to  me,  and  the  farmer's  family  is  devoted 
to  me  body  and  soul.  I  hoped  to  learn  some- 
thing from  these  good  people,  but  alas  !  they 
know  nothing." 

"  And  what  is  your  present  plan  ?  "  asked  the 
Abb6  Varlet. 

"Our  plan,"  replied  Count  Verclaur,  "is  to 
seek  Emmeline  till  we  find  her.  I  have  sworn 
to  save  her  or  die.  And  I  have  taken  another 
oath  ;  to  revenge  her  if  she  is  dead." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "vengeance 
belongs  to  the  Lord.  We  may  pray  to  Him  that 
He  will  still  the  frightful  storm  which  sweeps 
over  our  land,  but  we  must  leave  to  Him  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.  The  monsters  who 
flood  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  will 
themselves  perish  in  blood.  Our  sins  have 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  us,  and 
when  His  divine  justice  is  satisfied,  He  will  with- 
draw the  scourge  with  which  He  is  punishing  us. 
The  day  will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant,  when 
they  who  erected  the  scaffold  will  perish  on  it." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  the  count,  "but  mean- 
while the  monsters  require  new  victims  every  day. 
Turn  your  eyes  which  way  you  will  there  is 
moummg  and  lamentation,  blood  and  tears.  We 
are  all  in  danger  and  each  is  justified  in  self- 
defence." 

"  My  friend,  our  Divine  Teacher  could  also  say 
that  He  was  justified  in  self  defence,  and  yet 
he  commanded  S.  Peter  to  put  his  sword  into  its 
sheath." 

"But,  reverend  father,  these  are  not  in  fact 
men,  but  wild  beasts,  who  are  to  be  driven 
awayand  extirpated  wherever  they  are  found." 

"The  Son  of  God  has  taught  us  to  pray: 


'  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  onr  debtors.' 
Leave  therefore  the  punishment  to  Him.  And 
besides,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
Mademoiselle  Nimy  is  still  living,  I  hope  ^ 
you  will  succeed  in  rescuing  her." 

"  Oh,  reverend  father !  If  you  would  a 
in  our  search  !  " 

"  1  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so  I  assure  ytm. 
But  permit  me  one  question  ;  do  you  think  tint 
the  lady  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  any 
distance,  for  my  friend  has  learned  from  a  fonn« 
servant  of  the  family,  that  she  was  almost  without 
money.  Her  father  had  hidden  everythiog  be 
had  of  any  value,  and  in  the  distraction  of  his 
mind  forgot  to  inform  his  daughter  of  the  place. 
On  the  evening  of  her  flight,  Emmeline  owned  U 
her  maid  the  state  of  destitution  she  was  in,  and 
the  poor  girl  then  dividei  with  her  the  whde  of 
her  possessions,  about  twenty  francs." 

"Gentlemen,"  began  the  priest,  after hehad 
'sat  for  some  minutes  deep  in  thou^-ht,  "dovA 
be  surprised  at  the  precautions  I  think  it  best  to 
employ,  and  do  not  be  pained  by  them.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances  we  have  a  right  to  venture 
our  own  heads,  but  not  to  endanger  those  of  ooi 
fellow  creatures,  and  therefore,  before  I  betray  a 
secret  of  a  brother  priest,  I  must  have  undoabted 
certainty  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  I  confide  ii. 
Madam,"  he  said,  calling  to  the  farmer's  wife, 
"are  these  gentlemen  personally  known  to  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  Monsieur  de  Bossiere  is  the 
owner  of  the  farm." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Can  you  answer  for  him  ?" 

"Yes,  that  I  can." 

"That  is  enough.  Now  listen,  gentlemen, to 
the  means  which  I  propose  in  order  to  be  of  me 
in  your  search.  There  are  still  a  certain  numbff 
of  priests  concealed  in  this  country  and  we  an 
strictly  united  with  each  otlier.  I  will  makeyo* 
acquainted  with  one  of  my  colleagues,  a  forn* 
monk  of  the  Augustinian  Abbey  of  Theronanne— 
Father  Vigneron.  He  is  a  very  kind  man,  and 
very  enterprising,  and  might  be  able  to  helpj<«- 
Although  he  still  lives  in  his  old  cloister,  itwoow 
be  of  no  use  to  seek  him  there,  so  observe 
I  am  about  to  tell.you.  When  you  are  oppoate 
to  the  entrance  to  the  abbey  you  will  see  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  a  low  thatched  roof  hxS 
hidden  by  the  bushes  of  the  meadow.  Yoa  mmt 
go  thither  and  give  three  distinct  knocks  at  fle 
door.  Then  ask  the  person  who  opens  it  if 
knows  of  any  farmer  who  wants  a  thresher.  Y<n 
will  then  be  asked  what  kind  of  com  you  thresh, 
and  on  your  answering — wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
you  will  be  taken  to  the  father.  If  he  shoaldn^ 
be  able  to  help  you,  he  will  tell  you  of  another  rf 
our  brethren,  and  in  this  manner  you  will  be  w 
to  continue  your  search  without  danger.  B« 
now,  gentlemen,  duty  calls  me  ;  I  wish^^  suc- 
cess with  my  whole  heart.    Excuse  me.' 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  when  Madam 
Mantel  advised  him  to  change  his  dress.  lo » 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  took  his  way  through  tw 
marshy  country  which  lies  between  Roqactont 
and  Racquingham. 
I  fTo  6e  continued  J 
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II 


"A  SIGN  FROM  HEAVEN/ 


|N£  lovely  morn  in  summer  time, 
Two  pious  boys  of  Jewish  race 
Were  travelling  to  a  distant  place. 
Whose  name  is  silent  to  my  rhyme. 

The  laik  sang  out  his  roundelay 

High  up  amid  the  upper  air ; 

Rejoicing  life  was  everywhere. 
And  flowers  many  decked  the  way. 

Sffeet  converse  held  these  children  dear : 
"  How  good  the  Lord,  though  migh^  He  ! 
How  dread  in  His  immensity ! 

How  noners  should  His  vengeance  fear ! 

Oh.  would  we  knew  His  will  in  all ! 

Oh,  roi^ht  the  Saviour  now  descend 

And  bring  man's  exile  to  an  end. 
So  long  enduring  since  the  Fall!  " 

And  thus  the  happy  hours  went  by 

In  holy  prattle  allthat  day. 

Towards  evening  they  retraced  their  way 
LDto  their  home  and  family. 

Ihe  twilight  now  illumed  the  scene 

In  a!I  its  glowing,  &ding  flame ; 

when,  lo !  An  awful  silence  came 
O'er  joyous  earth  and  sky  serene. 

Then  streamed  a  splendour  from  on  high, 
More  beauteous  than  all  words  can  say : 
The  Heavenly  Court  wide  open  lay 

Btfore  thera  in  its  majesty ! 

Hute  gazed  they  on  the  glorious  sight ; 
Then  rose  their  trembling  voice  in  prayer  : 
"Great  God,"  they  cried,  "  Who  livest  there 

Amid  Thy  realms  of  dazzling  light, — 

Show  us,  we  humbly  Thee  implore, 
The  Saviour  promised  to  mankind, 
Who  (hall  the  Evil  Spirit  bind, 

And  Heaven  long  lost,  to  us  restore." 

luteosH  still  the  splendour  grew. 
More  awful  yet  the  silence  round  1 
Then,  raised  their  eyes  from  off  the  ground, 

A  wood'rous  sight  the  children  view. 

Bi^  up  amid  the  glowing  air, 

A  chalice  made  of  seeming  gold, 

Of  peerless  beauty  they  behold. 
That  shone  resplendent  everywhere. 

The  Sacred  Host  above  was  raised. 

According  to  the  Christian  rite ; 

nTiile  many  an  angel  legion  bright 
In  tuneful  hymns  the  Saviour  praised. 

'^ow  vanished  quite  the  vision  blest. 

Vouchsafed  to  them  from  Heaven  above 
,  By  God's  great  goodness  and  His  love ; 
»  homeward  swift  their  feet  they  pressed. 

^many  hours  had  passed  away, 
Baptismal  waters  laved  their  brow, 
For  knew  these  childieo  surely  now 

fhe  promised  Christ  had  lived  His  day. 

John  T.  Curry, 


BEAUTY;   IS   IT  SKIN-DEEP? 


m 


VERY  plausible  and  venerable  theory 
guite  in  accordance  with  silly  pre- 
judice, and  therefore  probably  an- 
cient, even  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
asserts  that  virtue  in  mankind  gene- 
rally finds  a  comely  tabernacle,  indeed  stamps 
itself  through,  and  that  the  crooked  of  heart,  and 
sinister  of  mind,  are  also,  or  should  be.the  phy&i- 
cally  affected  and  deformed.  The  jewel  must 
have  a  beautiful  casket,  indeed,  whited  sepul- 
chres are  quite  out  of  the  question !  However, 
flattering  as  this  theory  may  be  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  vain  and  well-favoured,  and  offensive 
to  others,  it  is  sufficienUy  groundless  to  be  ludi- 
crous from  both  sides,  and  especially  when  tested 
by  facts,  which  re-establsh  the  old  axiom,  that 
handsome  is  who  handsome  does. 

Mere  plainness  is  a  special  misfortune,  and 
possibly  mere  animal  good-looks  are  individ- 
ually over-estimated ;  but  downright  ugliness  be- 
comes positively  a  great  personal  distinction. 
We  are  reminded  that  Thersites,  for  example, 
"Ugliest  of  all  men  that  warred  at  Troj;," 
would  doubtless  long  have  been  forgotten  with 
all  other  brave  souls  who  lived  before  Agamem- 
non, had  it  not  b«fen  for  that  ugliness  of  his 
which  commended  him  to  the  special  attention  of 
Homer,  (or  whoever  else  wrote  the  works  that 
usually  pass  under  his  shadowy  name).  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  acordiog  to  Tom 
Moore,  would  never  have  veiled  himself  and  as- 
sumed the  prophetic  mission  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  extraordinary  hideousness ;  and  even  in 
more  veracious  history  there  have  been  men  like 
the  Triboulet  of  Victor  Hugo's  famous  play,  and 
the  court  fools  of  various  English  Sovereigns, 
whose  deformity  actually  proved  to  them  a  source 
of  income.  Wilkes  was  celebrated  astheugUeat 
man  of  his  day ;  and  he  took  his  fame  in  this 
respect  complacently,  even  boasting  that,  with  half 
an  hour's  hir  start,  he  would  hold  his  own 
against  the  handsomest  rival  in  Christendom, 
on  the  strength  of  his  real  or  fancied  conver- 
sational graces.  Some  men  have  actually  gone 
so  far  as  to  fall  in  love  with  their  own  ugliness. 
An  American  story  tells  us  how  in  a  certain 
Kentucky  township  the  citizens  used  annually  to 
present  a  handsome  jack-knife  as  the  guerdon 
of  the  champion  ugly  man  for  the  current  year. 
Once  upon  a  time,  so  runs  this  interesting  legend, 
the  temporary  possessor  of  the  jack-knife,  having 
carried  it  off  many  years  running,  met  a  very 
ill-favoured  new  settler  in  the  woods  near  the 
village.  Covering  his  prospective  rival  with  his 
revolver,  he  said,  quietly,  "Stop,  stranger,  for 
I'm  going  to  shoot  you.'*  "Why  so?"  id- 
quired  the  the  new-comer,  with  the  coolness  of  a 
back- woodsman  to  whom  revolvers  are  familiar 
toys.  "Well,  you  see,"  answered  the  champion, 
in  explanation,  "  the  people  of  this  township 
give  a  jack-knire  every  year  to  the  ugliest  man 
in  the  place;  and  now  I've  had  it  a  good  many 
years,  and  have  got  kind  of  proud  of  it,  and  I'm 
afraid  if  you  stop  here  you  may  get  it  away  from 
me,  so  I  m  going  to  remove  you  immediately." 
"  Shoot  away,  stranger,"  said  the  menaced  man, 
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Borv^Dg  him  contemptously  from  head  to  foot, 
"  shoot  away,  right  on,  for  if  I'm  uglier  than 
you  I  don't  want  to  live  any  longer." 

Short  of  this  heroic  point  of  ugliness,  however, 
to  be  ugly  is  a  distinct  misfortune ;  while  in 
women  most  men  almost  treat  it  as  though  it 
were  a  positive  crime.  We  often  speak  about  an 
ugly  girl,  not  with  pity,  as  we  ought  to  do,  but 
with  something  very  like  contempt,  as  if  it  were 
her  own  fault  that  she  happened  to  be  bom  with 
a  nose  of  absolutely  Roman  grandeur,  or  a  mouth 
of  the  noblest  Egyptian  proportions.  And  yet, 
what  perfect  Adontses  we  should  all  be  if  we  only 
had  a  voice  in  our  own  making ;  how  carefully 
every  girl  would  commission  the  fashionable 
Pygmauon  at  the  moment  to  turn  her  out  in  the 
best  style  of  current  Galateas ;  and  how  dili- 
gently  eveiy  young  man  would  inquire 
which  among  the  Canovas  or  Thorwatdsens  of  the 
day  could  most  surely  mould  him  into  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  an  Appollo  Belvedere. 

The  old  saying  will  have  it  that  beauty  is  only 
skin-deep ;  but  ugliness  often  lies  a  good  deal 
further  down  than  that — it  is  bred  in  the  bone, 
and  frequently  depends  upon  the  underlying 
form  of  the  skull  ana  jaws.  It  is  like  the  beauty 
ofWapping;  Sue  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  ballad,  which 
"lay  in  layers  on  her  bones."  Can  anybody 
pretend,  for  example,  that  the  peculiarities  of  a 
nemo's  nose,  or  a  Chinaman's  oblique  eyes  are 
skin-deep  only  ?  No,  they  belong  to  the  region 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  can  be  accurately 
reconstructed,  as  Cuvier  or  Owen  would  recon- 
struct a  "dragon  of  the  prime,"  from  the  bony 
substratum  alone.  Collectors  of  skulls — there 
are  such  persons — will  tell  you  at  once  whether 
this  or  that  skull  belonged  to  a  handsome  or 
an  nglyfftce.  "Thi8,"theywillas5ureyDu,withthe 
air  of  a  connoisseur,  lingering  lovingly  on  the 
constructive  details,  "this  was  a  beautiful  Greek 
type — straight  forehead,  finely  moulded  nose, 
delicate  lips  and  chin.  This,  again,  was  a  coarse 
Celt  of  the  heavy-jawed  sort,  with  a  bulldog 
mouth,  and  no  nose  to  speak  of."  Of  course,  a 
naturally  beautiful  face  may  easily  be  spoiled  by 
mere  surface  deficiences  of  complexion,  or  the 
colour  of  the  hair ;  it  may  be  defaced  by  blotches, 
freckles,  or  disease;  and  it  may  be  disguised 
by  fiery  red  whiskers  or  by  albino  eyes.  But  a 
naturally  ugly  face  can  never  by  any  possibility 
whatsoever  oe  made  to  look  presentable  or  pretty. 

The  mere  ugliness  of  eccentricity,  however, 
can  be  much  more  easily  borne  than  that  other 
and  worse  form  of  ugliness  which  really  bespeaks 
a  low  or  brutal  nature.  Curiously  enough,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  men  of  exceptional 
abilities  are  more  often  ugly  than  not ;  the  ex- 

Slanation  lying  apparently  in  the  fact  that  any 
eparture  from  the  average  rule  of  the  race  is  in 
itself  ugly,  and  that  exceptional  ability  implies — 
or,  at  least,  is  apt  to  imply — such  physical 
divergences  as  well.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
handsome  men  who  .are  also  great  men — men 
even  in  whom  the  physical  and  mental  balance 
seems  perfect ;  but  these  are  rather  the  exception 
than  otherwise.  Eveiybody  knows  that  to  go 
into  a  drawing-room  full  of  cele  brities,  of  what- 
ever sort,  is  to  encounter  an  unusual  number  of 
odd-looking  people — young  ladies  would  pro- 


bably say,  perfect  frights.  And  yet  they  are  nol 
really  "firigfats,"  the  more  familiar  the  bee 
becomes  to  you,  the  more  do  you  begin  to  dis- 
cover in  it  a  sort  of  beauty,  or  at  least  of  flff  " 
to  the  character,  which  grows  upon  you  tram 
to  day.  Even  the  of  Socrates,  cettalnly 
of  the  ugliest  ever  pictured,  was  at  1 
eminently  Socratic ;  as  one  looks  at  it,  one 
see  the  inquiring  eye,  the  ex(^uisite  power  o 
snubbing,  the  intolerable  logicahty  and  the  en 
gaging  priggishness  of  that  strange  charzcta 
We  have  got  accustomed  to  our  own  modoi 
ugliness,  and  except  under  certain  special  d 
cumstances  we  don  t  much  object  to  it,  providl 
it  is  of  our  own  type.  It  is  curious,  however,  th 
each  nation  thinks  its  own  ugliness  the  least  ugl 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  APOSTLE 


LL  the  Apostles  were  insulted  by  t 
enemies  of  their  Master.  They  M 
called  to  seal  their  doctrines  with  m 
blood,  and  nobly  did  they  bear  tU 
trials.   Schumacher  says :  ! 

S.  Matthew  suffered  martyrdym  by  being  sl^ 
with  a  sword  at  a  distant  city  of  Ethiopia. 

S.  Mark  expired  at  Alexandria,  after  hx 
been  cruelly  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
city.  . 

S.  Luke  was  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree  in  | 
classic  land  of  Greece.  • 
S.  John  was  put  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
but  escaped  death  in  a  miraculoua  nianMi#i 
was  afterwards  banished  to  Patmos. 

S.  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome  with  bb 
downwards. 

S.  James  the  Greater  was  beheaded  at 
salem. 

S.  James  the  Less  was  thrown  from  ak>{ 
nacle  of  the  temple,  and  then  beaten  to 
with  a  hiller's  club. 

S.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive. 

S.  Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  wfa< 
preached  to  his  persecutors  until  he  died. 

S.  Thomas  was  run  through  the  body 
lance,  at  Coromaodel,  in  the  East  Indies. 

S.  Jude  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

S.  Mathias  was  first  stoned  and  thea 
headed. 

S.  Barnabas  of  the  Gentiles 
death  by  the  Jews  at  Salonica. 

S.  Paul,  aner  various  tortures  and  pen 
tions,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Rome  If. 
Emperor  Nero. 

Such  was  the  Fate  of  the  Apostles,  iccon 
to  traditional  statements. 


was 


Accustom  yourself,  from  your  youth,  to  d 
wrong  to  your  neighbour,  neither  to  his  bo4 
ill-treating  him,  nor  to  his  soul,  in  causing 
to  coirrait  sin  throug^h  your  words  ot 
example ;  neither  to  his  honour,  in  saying 
of  him,  nor  in  his  goods,  by  causiug  bin  to  a 
them  unjustly.  You  would  not  Uke  othen  I 
any  of  these  things  to  you,  then  do  not  do  I 
to  others. 
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DRESS. 


i 


OES  wisdom,  in  any  shape,  guide  or 
regulate  the  taste  in  this  matter  of 
dress  ?  Are  not  all  classes  in  their 
several  grades  enervated  by  the  all- 
absorbing  unwholesome  love  of  dis- 
play? Look  at  the  toiling  multitude  gaining,  by 
hoDMt  labour,  their  daily  bread.    In  the  homes 
of  this  class  must  indeed  the  wife,  mother,  or 
daughters,  prove  either  a  blessing  or  a  misery — 
rigiit-doers  or  ruin-spreaders.    Money  may  be, 
and  often  is,  squandered  in  elaborate  ugliness 
and  hideousness ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  we  have 
at  the  present  time  much  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
BanQer  adopted  by  our  mothers,  wives  and  sisters 
b  an  effort  to  adorn  their  persons. 
The  present  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  we 
stall  pass  over,  making  but  a  slight  remark  as 
to  its  aimplicity.  The  neat  coil  or  "  nob  "  of  hair 
-fur,  golden,  black,  or  brown— at  the  back  of  the 
Kad,  leaves  its  shape  to  be  admired  or  otherwise, 
asitdeserves.  In  most  cases  though,  we  are  often 
let  wondering  if  the  crop  of  curls,  which  now  so 
inTariabljr  covers  the  brow,  conceals  an  intellectual 
orinagnificant  forehead.    The  numerous  details 
of  brow,  forehead,  or  head,  we  shall  not  go  into 
bare,  so  that  having  begun  at  the  head,  we  may 
w  well  leap  down  at  once  to  the  feet,  and  glance 
at  the  ridiculous  high-heeled  boots  upon  which 
•or  girls  totter  and  hobble,  as  if  they  all  had  club 
fcet. 

To  disfigure  themselves  in  all  the  ways  that 
wion  dictates  costs  more  than  can  be  honestly 
ff  rightly  afforded.  This  Mppery,  waste,  and 
^  often  ugliness,  costs,  in  most  cases,  bard 
and  poor  fore.  Yet,  if  waste  of  money  and 
indifidoal  poor  fare  were  alt,  it  would  be  bad 
coongb;  but  far  more  than  money  can  buy  or 
(wnpensate  is  sacrificed.  Comfort  in  the  home, 
w  real  respectability,  the  simple  joys  of  many  a 
Qoosehold  are  ruined  by  this  mania  for  dress  and 
^^lay.  And  bow  often  do  we  miss  the  bashful 
and  iweet  retttiag  grace  of  girlhood,  «hich  is  lost 
iQ  the  endeavour  to  show  offsome  new  or  &shion- 
able  finery. 

0^  girls  are  mostly  fair  to  look  upon.  The 
attire  to  adorn  what  nature  has  made  good  should 
w  cleanliness  and  neatness,  ever  fresh  with  the 
lin^tness  of  perfect  harmony  of  colour.  This 
latter  may  be  illustrated  by  the  remark— What 
better  on  any  coloured  dress,  even  if  that 
wGss  be  shabby,  than  a  clean  white  collar  or  ftill 
>t  the  neck  ?  lliere  is  no  need  of  heaps  of  dear 
and  useless  ornaments.  Let  those  be  left  for 
people  who  can  afford  them.  What  the  rich 
roan's  daughter  wears  in  gold  and  silver,  let  not 
<ier  poorer  sister  copy  m  copper  or  brass.  Then 
again,  no  sooner  is  a  young  girl  in  her  teens,  than 
she  begins  that  injurious  and  cruel  practice  of 
pinching  in  her  waist,  as  if  her  highest  ambition 
*M  to  resemble  a  wasp,  while  below  the  tightened 
figure  come  countless  rows  of  guaging  or  frills — 
all  useless— and  the  back  part  of  her  dress  puffed 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  many  a  woman  who 
has  adopted  this  latest  monstrosity  resembles 
very  much  a  full-blown  bush  in  motion.  The 
Bounces  and  frills  are,  as  a  rule,  of  some  wretched 


material,  so  durability  is  sacrificed  to  tawdriness. 
A  good  fabric  made  in  such  a  style  cannot  be 
afforded,  hence  the  dress  is  shabby  and  worn  out 
much  too  soon  for  the  young  girl's  means;  and 
very  often  her  faded  finety  causes  her  to  shut 
herself  up  at  home  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
rather  than  present  herself  among  her  acquaint- 
ances. The  result  of  this  self-imposed  denial  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise  often  brings  on  ill  health ; 
the  girl  cannot  continue  her  work,  she  falls  ill, 
and  very  soon  is  without  money.  Where  now  is 
her  comfortable  stock  of  clothes  ?  Her  finery, 
worn  out  and  faded,  is  worthless  The  cheap 
smart-looking  cloak  or  gown,  that  looked  so 
stylish  when  new,  is  a  rag.  It  cannot  be  cleaned 
or  mended,  and  so  made  to  look  nearly  new. 
What  is  the  sequel  ?  The  poor  girl  is  ashamed 
in  her  shabby  attire  to  apply  for  employment,  and 
hence  come  poverty  and  very  often  sickness  at- 
tended with  its  usual  hardships,  when  there  are  no 
savings  to  &11  back  on. 

Any  sensible  girl,  if  she  will  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  think  on  these  things,  will  surely  make 
some  effort,  however  fond  she  may  be  of  finery, 
to  rise  above  this  clinging  calamity  of  love  for 
dress,  and  will  shake  off  tiie  wasteful  folly  and 
contagion.  Her  gown  will  henceforth  be  of  good 
material,  well  chosen,  well  and  neatly  made,  well 
kept,  and  when  well  worn  out  can  be  well  mended 
and  put  into  use  again.  Happy  would  it  then  be, 
for  the  girl  who  lives  in  a  home  which  is  supported 
by  honest  industry !  She  could  look  into  her 
mother's  loving  eyes,  at  her  father's  toil-worn 
hands,  and  then  mto  her  own  heart  and  say, 
proudly,  "  I,  too,  help  to  make  our  little  home- 
stead aU  that  can  be  deiired — ^independent,  clean, 
comfortable,  and  happy." 


THE  ANGELUS  BELL. 


MONG  all  the  customs  of  the  Church, 
which  are  calculated  to  inspire  the 
hearts  of  her  children  with  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  none  are  more  potent  than  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  Angelas  bell,  which  recall  us 
from  the  business  of  the  world  to  turn  at  morn- 
ing, Doon,  and  eve,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to 
there  ask  a  blessing  on  our  labours.  Its  origin  is 
thus  described  by  a  contemporary : 

In  the  fifteenth  century  at  the  first  toll  of  the 
Angelus,  there  was  not  a  Frenchman,  either  in 
the  fields  or  in  the  streets,  who  did  not  im- 
mediately fall  upon  his  knee,  and  invoke  the 
name  of  Mary.  This  duty  over,  the  travellers 
and  wayfarers  arose  and  continued  their  jour- 
ney. Lous  XL,  in  1475,  instituted  the  Ange/itSj 
as  it  is  now  practised  among  us,  in  honour  of 
Our  Lord's  Incarnation,  and  expressed  his  desire 
that,  besides  the  daily  evening  prayer  for  peace 
and  concord  among  Christian  States,  a  special 
prayer  should  be  offered  at  noon  for  the  tran- 
quility of  the  kingdom.  It  was  ordained  that  all 
Frenchmen,  knights,  men-at-arms,  and  civilians, 
should  place  themselves  on  both  knees  at  the 
sound  of  the  midday-bell  and  bless  themselves 
devoutly  and  offer  up  a  prayer. 
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THE  UNPAID  LETTER. 


T  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  January,  when 
the  weather  was  miserably  cold  ;  it 
neither  decidedly  froze,  nor  yet  did 
it  thaw  :  but  between  the  two  it  was 
cold  and  damp,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  bone, 
even  of  those  who  sat  in  carpeted  rooms  before 
large  fires,  and  were  warmly  clad.  It  was  on 
this  evening  that  the  seven  little  children  of 
David  Baird,  the  weaver,  stood  huddled  together 
in  their  small  room,  beside  a  small  fire  which  was 
burning  comfortless.  The  baby  lay  in  a  wooden 
cradle  on  one  corner  of  the  hearth.  The  fire,  to 
be  sure,  gave  some  warmth,  because  it  had  boiled 
an  iron  pot  full  of  potatoes,  but  it  gave  very 
little  cheeriness  to  the  room.  The  mother  had 
portioned  out  the  evening  meal — a  few  potatoes 
to  each— and  she  now  sat  down  by  the  round 
table,  lighted  the  three-farthing  candle,  and  was 
preparing  to  do  some  little  piece  of  housewifery. 

"  May  I  stir  the  fire  ?  '*  asked  David,  the  eldest 
boy. 

"  No,  no!  "  replied  the  mother,  "it  burns  away 
too  fast,  if  it  is  stirred." 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  good  fire  !'"  sighed  Judith, 
the  second  girl. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  said  the  mother,  "it  is  a  good 
fire  I  Why,  there's  many  a  one  gone  to  bed 
because  they  have  no  fire  at  all  I  " 

"  I  should  like  some  more  salt  mth  my 
potatoes,"  said  little  Bessy ;  "  may  I  have  some, 
mother?*' 

"  There  is  none,  child,**  she  replied,  "  I  put 
the  last  in  the  pot." 

"Oh,  dear  I"  cried  out  little  Joey,  "my  feet 
are  so  bad !  They  get  no  better,  mother,  though 
I  did  beat  them  with  holly." 

"Poor  thing!"  sighed  the  mother,  "1  wish 
you  had  better  shoes." 

"There's  a  pair — secondhand,"  said  Joey, 
"  at  Timmy  Nixon's  for  fourteen-pence." 

"  Fourteen-pence  I  "  repeated  Uie  mother,  "  it 
would  take  us  a  long  time  to  get  fourteen-pence." 

"  Mat  Willis  begged  a  pair  of  nice  warm 
toots,"  replied  Joey,  experimentally. 

"  We  will  notbeg,"  said  the  mother,  "if  we 
can  help  it — but  let  me  see  the  shoes." 

And  Joey  put  up  one  of  his  miserably  firost- 
bitten  feet  on  his  mother's  knee. 

"  Bless  thee,  my  poor  lad,"  said  the  mother, 
"  thou  shalt  not  go  to  work  again  until  it  is 
warmer." 

"Mother,"  interrupted  little  Susan,  "may  I 
have  some  more  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  more,"  said  she,  "  but  I  have  a 
whole  loaf  yet." 

"  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  how  nice ! "  cried  the 
children,  clapping  their  hands ;  "and  give  Joey 
tiie  bottom  crust,"  said  one,  "  because  of  his  poor 
feet  I " 

"And  give  me  a  big  bit,"  cried  Susan,  hold- 
ingout  a  tat  little  hand. 

The  mother  divided  the  loaf— setting  aside  a 
piece  for  her  husband— and  presently  the  husband 
came. 


"It  rains,  and  is  very  cold,"  said  he, 
ing. 

"Please  God,"  rejoined  the  mother,  "it  » 
be  warmer  after  the  rain." 

David  Baird  was  a  tall,  thin  ftan,  with  an  u 
easy  look — not  that  he  had  any  fresh  cause  1 
uneasiness — his  wages  had  not  been  loweredj 
his  hours  of  work  had  not  been  increased ;  b| 
had  he  quarrelled  with  his  master :  but  the  life  1 
a  poor  man  is  an  uneasy  life — a  life  of  caj 
weariness,  and  never-ending  anxieties.  \Vh| 
wonder,  then,  if  his  face  have  a  joyless  loa 
The  children  made  room  for  their  father  by  t 
fire ;  Susan  and  Neddy  placed  themselves  betwt 
his  knees,  and  his  wife  handed  him  the  poiti 
of  supper  which  bad  been  set  a«de  for  U 
Mary,  the  eldest  giri,  was  sitting  on  a  box,  fn 
a  squirrel  with  the  bread  which  her  mother  I 
given  her — she  was  very  happy,  and  kissed : 
squirrel  many  times.  Judith  was  sitticg  ba 
her,  and  David  held  the  cup  out  of  whicbl 
squirrel  drank. 

"Nobody  has  inquired  after  that  squiml}: 
said  the  father,  looking  at  them.  ; 

"No,"  replied  Mary,  "and  I  hope  nol» 
will." 

"  They  will  not  now,"  said  the  young«r  Dai 
"  for  it  is  three  months  since  we  found  it." 

"We  might  sell  it  for  half-a-crown,"  said( 
father. 

Mary  looked, frightened,  and  held  the  sqok 
to  her  bosom.  *  i 

"Joey's  feet  are  very  bad,"  remarked  I 
mother.  j 

"And  that  doctor's  bill  has  never  been  fm 
said  the  fother;  "seventeen  shillings  and  I 
pence."  .  M 

"  'Tis  more  money  than  we  get  m  a  iw^ 
sighed  the  mother. 

"  I  go  round  by  the  back  lane,  to  avoid 
his  door,"  said  the  father,  "  and  he  has 
me  for  it  three  times." 

"  We  will  get  it  paid  in  the  summer," 
the  mother  hopefully ;  "  but  now  coals  are 
and  bread,  they  say,  will  rise  before  the 
out." 

"  Lord  help  ns  I "   exdaimed  llie 
internally. 

"Maiy,  fetch  the  other  candle,"  cried 
mother,  as  the  three  forthing  candle  bant 
in  the  stick,  and  then  went  out. 

"There  is  not  one,"  replied  Mary,  "«e 
out  the  other  last  mght." 

"Have  you  a  ballipeony,  Darid,"  asked 
wife. 

"  Not  one,"  replied  he,  hastily. 

"  Nor  have  we  one  in  the  house,"  said 
wife.    "  I  paid  all  we  had  for  the  bread." 

"  Stir  up  the  fire,  then,"  said  David. 

"  Nay,'*  rejoined  the  wife,  "  coals  are  raw 

"Lord  help  us!"  again  sighed  Dama,i 
two  of  the  children  coughed.  "  Those  childj 
coughs  are  no  better?"  remarked  the  bhI 
somewhat  Impatiently. 

And  then  the  baby  awoke— and  so  "J* 
who  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor  unoweffl 
crying  "  I  am  so  cold,  mother ;  I  am  so  coWl 

"  Go  to  bed  irith  her,  Maiy,"  said  fte  o« 
"  for  you  were  up  betimes  this  monungi  v> 
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tog^pnt  ;our  clothes  on  the  bed,  and  keep  her 
warm," 

Mary  went  into  the  little  dark  chamber  to  bed 
with  her  sister,  and  her  mother  tried  to  hush  the 
crying  infant.  David  was  distracted.  He  was 
cold,  hungry,  weary,  and  in  gloom.  Eight 
children  whom  he  loved  were  about  him,  but  he 
tboHght  of  them  only  as  born  to  poverty,  uneasi- 
ness, and  care,  like  himselt— he  felt  unhappy, 
grew  almost  angry  as  the  baby  continued  to 

Qieerup,  David,  honest  man!  There  is  that 
coming  even  now — coming  within  three  streets' 
length  of  thee— which  shall  raise  thee  above  want 
fcreverl  Cheer  up  !  This  is  the  last  hour  any 
ofyou  shall  want  for  fire— the  last  hour  you  shall 
vant  for  candle-light.  Thou  shalt  keep  thy 
■qninel,  Mary !  Bessy,  thou  shalt  have  blankets 
to  nrm  thee  !  The  doctor's  bill  shall  be  paid— 
w,  David  Baird,  shalt  thoa  ever  again  skulk  by 
lack  ways  to  thy  work  to  avoid  an  importunate 
creditor!  Joey,  thou  shalt  turn  the  wheel  no 
joDger— thy  feet  shall  get  well  in  woollen  stock- 
iofs, and  warm  shoes  at  five  shillings  the  pair! 
You  shall  no  more  want  salt  to  your  potatoes, 
Dor  shall  Susan  again  go  short  of  her  supper ! 
But  of  all  this,  as  yet,  you  know  nothing,  good 
peo^:  and  there  you  sit,  hopeless  and  comfort- 
less, and  know  nothing  about  the  relief— and 
such  splendid  relief,  too!  that  even  now  is  ap- 
^ching  your  door.  Wail,  little  baby,  an'  thou 
*ilt— Durse  thy  poor  tingling  feet,  Joey,  by  the 
fite ;  and  muse  in  sadness  on  thy  poverty,  David 
Baird,  yet  a  few  moments  longer ;  it  can  do  you 
■  ban),  for  the  good  news  is  even  now  turning 
tte  comer  of  your  street  I  Knock,  knock, 
kaodt  I  Oaind  Baird  started  from  his  reverie. 

"Someone  is  at  the  door!"  said  the  wife; 
Mdnpjumped  little  David, 

Up  rose  David,  thinking  of  the  doctor's  bill 
^  he  harried  to  the  door  reluctantly. 

"Are  you  David  Baitd?"  asked  the  letter- 
canicr,  who  had  knocked. 

"1  am,"  said  David. 
,  "This,  then,  is  for  you,"  said  the  man,  hold* 
ing  forth  a  large  letter,  and  there  is  twopence  to 
pay." 

"Isita  letter?  Perhaps  it  is  a  summons," 
cried  the  wife  as  she  rushed  to  the  door  with  the 
wby  in  her  arms. 

"  It  cannot  be  for  me,"  said  David. 

"  But  are  you  not  David  Baird  the  weaver  ?  ' ' 

"I  am/'  said  David. 

" Then,"  continued  the  weaver,  "pay  me  the 
twopence,  and  if  it  is  not  right  they  will  returii  t 
toyou  at  the  post-oflSce.'* 

Oavid,  up  to  this,  ashamed  to  confess  his 
poverty,  cried  out : 

"Why,  man,  I  have  not  got  a  coin  in  the 
world." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  the  man,  "light  a 
candle  and  hunt  up  the  pieces." 

David  was  pushed  to  an  extremity. 

"We have  none,"  said  he,  "andwehave  not 
vuiwy  to  buy  a  candle ;  " 

"  Lord  bless  me  I  "  said  the  letter-carrier,  and 
gave  David  the  younger  fourpence  to  fetch  half- 
a-pottnd  of  candles.  David  and  his  wife  knew 
not  what  to  think ;  and  the  letter-carrier  shook 


the  wet  from  his  hat.  In  a  few  moments  the 
candles  came,  and  the  letter  was  put  into  David's 
hand. 

•'  Open  it,  can't  you  ?  "  said  the  letter-man. 

"  Is  it  for  me  ?"  inquired  David  again. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  other  impatiently ;  "  what 
a  fuss  is  here  about  opening  a  letter." 

"  What  is  this  !  "  exclaimed  David,  taking  out 
a  cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  Oh  !  "  sighed  the  wife,  "  if,  affef  all.  it  should 
not  be  for  us !  but  read  the  letter,  David." 

And  David  read  it. 

"  Sir, — You,  David  Baird,  of  ,  and  son  of 

the  late  David  Baird,  of  Marden-on-Wear,  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Peter  Baird,  of  Monk<shaugh- 
ton  Castle,  county  of  York,  and  sole  heir  of  Sir 
Peter  Baird  of  Monk-shaughton  aforesaid,  lately 
deceased,  are  requested  to  meet  Mr.  Dennis, 
solicitor,  at  York,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
this  as  possible.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
bring  your  family  with  you  ;  and  to  cover  travel- 
ling expenses,  you  will  receive  enclosed  a  bill  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  payable  at  sight. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"J.  Smith,  for  C.  Dennis." 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  David,  "  David  Baixd.  of 
Marden-on-Wear  was  my  father." 

"Oh,  oh,  oh  I  "  cried  little  David,  as  he  hap- 
ped about  behind  the  group,  "  a  hundred  pounds 
and  a  castle  I  " 

"Heaven  be  praised  !  "  ejaculated  the  wife, 
while  she  hugged  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

"And,"  continued  David,  "the  great  Sir 
David  Baird  was  our  ancestor;  but  ne  never 
looked  for  anything  from  that  quarter." 

"  Then  the  letter  is  for  you  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  It  is,  please  Heaven  to  make  us  thankful  for 
it,"  said  David  seriously ;  "but,"  hesitated  he, 
"  you  want  the  postage." 

"  No,"  said  the  letter-carrier,  going  out.  "  I'll 
c:all  for  that  to-morrow." 

"  Bolt  the  door,  wife,"  said  David,  as  she  shut 
the  door  after  the  man,  "  this  money  requires  safe 
keeping." 

"  Mend  the  fire!"  said  the  mother,  and  her 
son  David  put  on  a  shovelful  of  coals,  and  stirred 
out  the  ashes. 

"  Kiss  me,  my  children ! "  exclaimed  the 
father  with  emotion,  "kiss  me,  and  bless  God 
that  we  shall  never  want  bread  again  !  " 

"Is  the  house  on  fire?"  screamed  Maty,  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  "for  there  is  such  a 
blaze !  " 

"We  are  burning  a  mould  candle!"  said 
Judith,  "  and  have  such  a  big  fire  I  " 

"  Come  here,  Mary  1  "  said  the  father. 

And  Mary  slid  down  stairs,  wrapped  in  an  old 
cloak. 

"  Father's  a  rich  man,  we  are  all  rich— and 
shall  live  in  a  grand  house  !  "  laughed  out  young 

David. 

"We  shall  have  coats,  and  blankets,  and 
stocking  and  shoes  I  "  cried  Toey,  all  alert,  yet 
rememiwring  his  frost-bitten  feet. 

"  We  shall  have  roast  heef  and  plum-pud- 
ding I "  said  Susan. 
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"We  Shalt  have  rice-pudding  every  day  I" 
cried  Neddy. 

"  And  let  me  have  a  horse,  &ther,"  said  young 
David. 

David  Baird  was  again  distracted ;  but  how 
different  were  his  feelings !  He  could  have  done 
a  thousand  extravagant  things — he  could  have 
laughed,  cried,  sung,  leaped  about,  aye,  rolled 
on  the  floor  for  joy ;  but  he  did  none  of  these— 
he  sat  calm,  and  looked  almost  grave.  At  length 
he  said : 

"  Wife,  send  the  children  to  bed,  and  let  us 
talk  over  this  good  fortune  together." 

"You  shall  all  have  your  Sunday  clothes  on 
to-morrow,"  said  the  happy  mother,  as  she  sem 
them  upstairs.' 

To  bed  they  went ;  and  after  awhile  laughed 
and  talked  themselves  to  sleep. 

The  fether  and  mother  smiled  and  wept  by 
turns,  but  did  not  sleep  that  night. 


DOOR  KNOCKERS. 


m 


|ERS0NS  not  yet  old  may  remember 
the  day  when  *'  wrenchirg  off  the 
door-knocker"  was,  if  not  a  fashion- 
able accomplishment,  a  recognized 
amusement.     Knoclcers  seemed 
destined  to  disappear  from  our  front  doors  to 
swell  the  trophies  of  nocturnal  practical  jokers 
until  some  wiseacre  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
chamng  the  frolicsome  delinquent  with  the 
siting  of  his  knocker,  and  so  abated  the 
nuisance  by   a  threat  of  the  vile  larcenous 
charge  before  a  magistrate  ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
because    knocker- wrenching   like,   "  run-away 
rings,"  was  the  special  delight  of  a  boy,  a  being 
who  died  out  with  the  last  generation,  to  make 
way  for  the  little  men  of  to-day,  who  never  stoop 
to  things  so  indecorous,  of  course ;  and  so  in  the 
absence  of  rude  boys  our  knockers  are  safe.  The 
knocker  is  capable  of  much  elahoration  and 
ornamentation,  without  injury  to  its  practical 
use ;  and  a  recent  writer  has  well  pointed  out  its 
revival  with  the  revival  of  Queen  Ann  architec 
ture,  and  how,  as  a  matter  of  development,  we 
shall  one  day  see  it  become  a  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous ornament  of  the  house  front,  as  are  the 
beautiful  knockers  in  wood  and  metal  that  we 
still  see  on  ancient  house  doors  in  Continental 
cities.    It  is  difBcult  to  date  the  precise  intro- 
duction of  knockers,  but— in  some  form — they 
certainly  are  a  far  more  ancient  institution  than 
door  bells.    The  mode  of  manipulating  them 
which  denotes  the  rank  or  business  of  the  person 
touching  them,  has  been  in  vogue  for  nearly 
two  centuries   at  least.     In    France  it  was 
the  etiquette  to  knock  low,  or  merely  to  scratch, 
at  the  doors  of  superiors.  A  knocker  has  this 
advantage  over  a  bell,  that  it  describes  as  well 
as  announces  a  visitor.  He  needs  a  finely  trained 
ear  to  discriminate  between  the  sounds  of  *'  up 
and  down  stairs"  door  betls.    But  the  sharp 
"  rat-tat  "  of  the  postman,  the  double  knock  of 
the  visitor,  the  single  rap  of  the  "  rates  "  or  the 


"taxes,"    are   readily   distinguished  by  the 
meanest  intelligence. 

There  is  much  character  in  a  knock.  The 
single  rap  of  an  authorised  collector  (as  of  gis 
rates)  is  a  totally  different  knock  from  that  of  a 
)etitioner  for  some  subscription.    The  double 
[Dock  of  a  friend  is  a  different  thing  from  that 
of  a  first  visitor.   The  knock  of  a  lover  coming 
to  prefer  his  suit  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
rap  he  gives  in  later  visits,  when  matters  are 
running  smoothly.    Did  any  one  ever  koock  ina 
cheerful,  easy  manner  at  the  door  of  adeotist? 
Are  not  the  raps  which  fall  from  his  knocker 
either  timid  and  palpitating,  or  fierce  wi^ 
desperate  resolve?   There  is  the  brisk,  )j1m 
knock  of  the  happy  husband  and  father,  whi 
expects  the  door  to  be  opened  by  either  wife  of 
child,  as  contrasted  with  the  weary  rap  of  the 
man  whom  misfortune  has  overtaken,  and  wbo  'n 
the  bearer  of  ill  news  to  hts  home.    The  sub- 
dued knock  which  speaks  of  illness  or  (k^th 
within  the  house,  the  stealthy  rap  of  the  sevant 
maid    desirous   to    slip   in    unobserved,  the 
tumultuous  knocking  of  the  merry  children  homt 
from  school,  all  tell  their  own  story.  Persiiu 
with  quick  ears  may  learn  a  good  deal  abooi 
their  neighbours  by  listening  to  the  language  « 
their  knockers. 


EPITAPH. 


HE  flowers  have  faded— the  sun  hai 
departed — 
Each  hird  in  the  woodland  has  Son 
to  it's  nest. 

The  winter  has  come,  and  ue  now,  brokea- 
hearted, 

Are  mourning,  with  sorrow's  cold  ice  in  oar 
breast ! 

For,  here  lies  the  flower  we  tenderly  cherished. 
Her  sojourn  on  earth,  now,  for  ever  is  o'er; 
But,  although,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  she  has 
perished. 

Our  flower  will  bloom  on  a  happier  shore! 

John  P.  Harrisgkw. 


A  GOOD  housewife  is  one  of  the  first  Uessings 
in  economy  of  life.  Men  put  a  great  value  apofl 
the  qualifications  of  their  partners  afterinaiiiag«. 
however  this  may  weigh  with  them before.andthere 
is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  mar  the  felicities 
of  married  life  than  recklessness  or  want  of  to^*- 
ledge  of  the  new  housekeeper  of  the  duties  wucn 
belong  to  her  station.  Men  admire  bewty. 
order,  and  system  in  evenrthing,  and  men  admut 
good  fare.  If  these  are  found  m  their  dwelw«J 
and  are  seasoned  with  good  nature  and  gi» 
sense,  men  will  see  their  chief  enjoyment  at!"** 
—they  will  love  their  homes  and  their  P^J*55 
and  strive  to  reciprocate  the  kind  offices  of  off 
and  affection.  Mothers  who  study  the  wel&re  m 
their  daughters,  will  not  fail  to  instruct  themn 
the  qualifications  of  married  life,  and  dai«tK» 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  these  qualificaafl"* 
will  not  fail  to  acquire  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXni.~{Conhnucd.) 

IRS.  GRUBB,  Maiian's  landlady,  opened 
■  the  door,  and  showed  in  Georgia  Jones 
I  and  hii  pretty  little  sister  Polly, 
l.Georg^e,"  said  Marian,  kissingt&e lad's 
cheek,  and  lifting  Polly  on  her  knee.  "  Is 
^atluniB?"  «h«3B]ud,  u  the  •troked 

ibfOodbiDW. 


admiring  the  fragile  little  gifl  who  looked  so 
sweet  in  her  pale  pink  frock  and  white  satin 

hat. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy,  "we  are  all  well 
enough;  but  mama  bade  me  givt  you  her  com- 
pliments, and  ny  that  ahe  would  feel  obUf!«d  if 
you  would  call  as  eaifyas  poa^ble,  as  she  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  something  very  par* 
ticular." 
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"I  am  going  just  now  to  the  post-oflBce," 
said  Marian,  "  and  will  call  on  my  way  back." 

She  placed  Polly  on  her  feet  as  she  spoke, 
then  putting  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  she  walked 
forth  with  a  little  one  on  either  side  of  her. 

"  I  know  what  mama  wants  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  said  Geon{ie  as  they  went  along.  "  It 
is  about  a  pic-nic.'* 

"  You  must  not  apeak  of  your  mother's  aiUra, 
dear,"  said  Uarian.  *'  You  know  it  Is  not  rigiit 
to  tell  tales  out  of  your  own  house." 

"Mama  wouldn't  mind,"  said  the  boy,  "sriie 
likes  me  to  do  lAatever  I  please,"  and  he 
capered  about  m  a  maimer  that  clearly  pnmd 
he  was  quite  unused  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
restraint  of  any  kind.  "  I  am  to  go  to  the  pic- 
nic," he  said ;  "  ma*  sa^  1  am  not,  but  I  am." 

'*  Oh,  fie  I "  said  Manan,  reproving  him  gently. 
"  It  is  very  wrong  to  speak  like  that ;  what  would 
you  do  if  yov  loet  your  mama  ?  " 

"  Pa  would  marry  someone  else,"  said  the  im- 
pudent lad,  "  someone  that,  jwrhaps,  would  not 
cry  quite  so  much.  Crying  is  very  tiresome,*' 
was  the  veirpbiloei^ic  remark,  at  which  Hmcian 
turned  her  hmd  to  conceal  a  smile. 

"  We  ban  had  some  jolly  rows  over  dm  pic* 
nic,"  aaidGeocvie.  in  schoolboy  fashion,  jump- 
ing and  wrigKUOf  about  as  he  sprite.  "Pa 
says  I  am  lurt  ^ng,  and  he  means  it ;  but 
though  ma  saya  no,  she  doesn't  ncaa  it.  She 
lets  me  have  eterything  my  own  way  all  the 
time  that  pa  is  at  eea,  and  says  it  Is  abominable 
of  him  to  1111%  me  the  moment  be  comes  in  at 
thedoor;  and  ao  it  is,  and  to  talk  soof  that  Aod^," 
and  the  child  put  on  his  mother's  soeer  exactly. 
"  Ma  said  that  cmtsin  Maxwell  was  a  tyrant, 
and  50  he  is ;  he  said  one  day  that  he  would 
like  to  give  me  the  rope's  end." 

"  You  must  have  b«ra  a  my  widced  bcrv,  else 
Mr.  Hilton  tfaxwAiraidd  sever  have  saia  such 
a  thing."  reproved  Uubm.  **Slr.  UaxwcU  is 
good  and  kind!" 

"  Oh  I  is  he  though  ?  "  ventim  the  lad ;  "  you 
ought  to  hear  what  ma  says  about  it.  Mind  you, 
our  cousin  does  not  smile  on  us  the  same  way 
as  he  smiles  oii  you  ;  no  fear  of  him.  Ma  says 
he  smiles  Iflce  a  tiger,  and  so  he  does.  I  once 
saw  a  tiger  in  a  show.  When  be  smiles  with  his 
white  teeth  gleaming  through  his  moustache, 
1  always  think  he  wants  to  grind  my  bones  like 
the  ogre  in  the  story  book." 

Marian's  cheeks  reddened ;  she  wished  that 
the  rope's  end  suggested  by  her  lover  was  at 
hand  that  she  might  apply  it  to  the  boy  at  her 
side. 

"  Do  jrou  know  what  ma  said  one  day,  that 
she  was  in  a  rage  with  cousin  Max  and  pa?  " 
questioned  this  iU-reared  boy. 

"No;  how  should  I  ?  "  said  Marian,  sharply. 
*'  She  said :  *  God  help  the  woman  who  becomes 
your  wife,  Hilton  Maxwell.' " 

"  That  is  you.  Miss  Marian,  is  it  not?"  went 
on  the  irrepressible  lad. 

"  If  you  are  not  silent,  I  shall  not  come  home 
with  you,"  said  Miss  Mayflower  in  earnest  tones, 
as  s^e  dropped  her  letter  into  the  post-office. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  another  word,"  said 
Georg-ie.  "  I  would  not  like  to  tease  you.  Miss 
Mayflower,  because]  I  like  you,  thcugh  jou  are 


not  so  amiable  as  Miss  Gryec,  I  mean  that)ro 
are  not  so  soft-like.  But  I  think  I  like  yo 
better,  I  mean  that  I  would  like  you  better : 
you'd  let  me."  i 
Then  he  kept  his  promise  and  was  silent.  | 
Marian  looked  from  the  boy's  fine  inteUectiq 
fttce  to  Polly's  soft,  sweet  countenance,  and  i'i 
st^  to  see  how  much  was  lost  for  irant  of  pntfj 
training. 

"Come  on,  Polly,  and  tell  mama  that  SCsi 
Mayflower  is  coming."  said  Georgie. 

A'nd,  seizing  the  hand  of  his  little  sister,  iS*! 
two  ran  off  together.  j 

Marian's  eyes  fallowed  them  admiringly. 

"Beautiful  children,"  she  said,  "but  Josis 
want  of  a  proper  guide — running  to  waste  o» 
pletely."  . 

Miss  Mayflower  followed  the  children,  us 
entered  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jones  with  some  fea 
and  trembling,  dreading  that  she  was  to  bes 
some  unpleasant  tales  of  her  lover. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DOHBSTIC  UXSERY. 

The  small  sovant  (Mrs.  Jones  never  conUbm 
servants  save  on  a  very  small  scale)  admitted  tb( 
children,  then  showed  Miss  Mayflower  iato  CR 
parlour,  and  told  her  that  Mrs.  Jones  ^ 
wiOi  her  directly. 

Marian,  findii^  herself  alone  much  lonfltrtuJ) 
she  expected,  and  certainly  far  beyond 
allowed  by  good  breeding,  amused  hers^ 
lot^n)^  throt^  the  album.  This  was  a  pi«^ 
tng  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  she  was  cans 
to  avoid,  considering  it  very  tiresome  to  bar 
about  uncles  and  cousins  inidasnts  of  wfaom* 
knew  nothing  and  cared  no  more.  But  for 
Miss  Mayflower  was  hUefOted  in  an  album,  ti* 
the  fact  ti»t  it  coataioed  semal  pottiaitsK 
fUlton  Maxwell.  Uken  in  dlffereot  po5itioiu.ii 
each  tA  whidi  Hatiu  thooftfit  he  looked  best- 

"Stin,"  she  said,  half  alnod,  retuniogtooa 
portrait  in  which  he  stood  with  his  cloak  thnn 
gracefully  around  him,  "  if  there  is  one 
which  he  looks  more  " 

She  shut  the  album  hastily,  the  door  was  tbio** 
gently  open,  and  Mrs.  Jones  came  into  the  rwc 
looking  rather  downcast.    She  was  not  weep^ 
and  her  handkerchief  was  not  in  her  haniPj 
she  had  doubtless  done  a  fair  morning's  wort*- 
that  watery  pastime,  for,  as  usual,  her€}res«''' 
Ted  and  the  point  of  her  nose  pink  and  shisj. 
'   Marian  put  aside  the  album,  and  tumw 
Mrs.  Jones  with  a  pleasant  "  Good  xoxxse^i 
and  blushed  to  the  temples.  , 

"  i  am  glad  you  came  down,  dear,"  s****!" 
Jones,  id  shiw  doleful  tones.  "  Excuse  we  s^' 
ing  the  children  with  a  message  instead  ofawe> 
but  I  really  could  not  write.  The  tnitb  is,  1 
no  heart  for  anything,  I  meant  to  pay  yoa  a 
last  night,  but  I  could  not  get  out  We  m« 
proposed  a  picnic  party ;  the  captain  and  Msxit 
were  mad  about  it.  For  my  own  part,  of  co«^ 
I  am  quite  indifferent;  1  am  too  sad  to  care  J* 
anything.  Hilton  has  n  it  looked  upon  his  oat^ 
hills  for  many  years.    We  intend  to  go  op  as  w 

as  R  ,  righ^  away  among  the  hills;  it  will » 

you  goad,  M^r'an." 
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"VVho  are  to  compone  the  party?"  asked 
Uuian. 

"Th«t  is  just  n^at  I  wished  to  consult  you 
^XHit,  dear.  I  know  you  are  exceedingly  select 
•idi  r^^ard  to  the  society  in  which  you  mingle. 
There  are  ourselves  to  begin  with,  you,  the 
captUD,  Maxwell,  the  children,  and  myself ;  then 
mn  is  Mrs.  Major  Marsh.  I  have  requested 
hei  to  accompany  us,  poor  lady,  she  needs 
chan^and  cheerful  company." 

"Stw  does,  indeed,"  ajj^eed  Marian;  "how 
slie  lias  aged  since  the  major  went  to  the  war.  I 
wticed  her  in  church  the  other  SuDda)|.  I  feel 
{vilty  when  I  think  of  her.  I  promised  her 
uubaod  and  son  that  I  would  call  often  and  see 
during  their  absence,  but  I  have  not  once 
^  so  yet ;  but  then  my  long  absence  from 
Cbaicburgh  must  excuse  me." 

"No  wonder  if  Mrs.  Marsh  is  sad  and  old- 
tfofciag,"  said  Mrs.  Jones;  "  only  to  think  how 
nr  wldiers  are  falling  before  the  horrid  Zulus." 

"How  could  it  be  otherwise?"  remarked 
Uuiao,  "  sent  out  in  handfuls,  as  they  are. 
Alu  etst  is  to  join  the  party  ? "  she  asked.  "  I 
lupe  ve  are  not  to  have  many  more.  I  hate  a 
and,  and  I  never  enjoy  anything  in  a  multt- 
Inde." 

"Only  Miss  Gryee  and  St.  Vincent,"  answered 
Urs.  Jones.  "  There  will  be  no  crowd,  deajr; 
injy  our  own  special  and  particuiar  friends." 

"And  Miss  Garrick  ?  "  asked  Marian,  a  little 
aarfuUy;  "is  she  to  be  ?" 

"No!  "  answered  Mrs.  Jones  in  a  more  ero- 
tone  than  wa&  her  wont.  "  I  am  not  to 
BMeMrs.  Treverton,  nor  her  niece." 

Hiss  Mayflower  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at  the 
xiea  of  Miss  Garrick  being  shut  out. 

"  I  vottld  like  Mr.  Gryee,' '  went  on  Mrs.  Jones, 
"tmt  he  cannot  come ;  there  is  still  much  sick- 
ness and  death  among  his  people.  But  Nelly  is 
^ing;  her  Ivotber  wishes  it;  the  poor  girl 
mots  some  fireah  air,  she  is  quite  exhausted. 
'  onen  vender  that  these  good  people  are  spared 
to  us.  It  generally  happens  that  such  as  thej 
3re  caBed  away  and  baid  ones  left.  I  am  sure," 
soe  added,  "  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  fit 
to  be  the  husband  of  Nelly  Gryee.  St.  Vincent," 
Me  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  why — the  fellow — with 

his  gifts  of  mind  and  person,  is  not  worthy  to 
»her  servant,  much  less  her  master." 

"  Nor  is  thera  a  woman  half  good  enough  to 
K  the  wife  of  Andrew  Gtyee,"  remarked  Marian, 
nncerely. 

''Quite  true,  Mstfian;  and  is  it  not  well  that 
^7  are  both  wise  enou^  to  keep  free  of  matri- 
nonjr?  Marriage  ia  a  sad  destroyer  of  our 
'^ness,  1  mean  of  all  our  superior  qualities," 
"cnt  on  Mrs.  Jones,  resuming  her  slow  doleful 
ones.  "  It  stands  in  the  way  of  whatever  good 
"fe  would  like  to  accomplish.  Yet  Nelly  could 
lever  have  really  cared  for  St.  Vincent,  else  she 
wuld  find  it  impossible  to  receive  him  at  the 
wMe  as  a  friend  m  company  with  Miss  Garrick." 

Mrs.  Jones  uttered  the  last  sentence  more  in  a 
luestioning  tone,  but  Marian  was  silent ;  she 
wew  how  this  delicate  little  matter  had  been 
*ttied,  but  she  did  not  feel  that  she  had  any 
^Snt  to  initiate  Mrs.  Jones  into  the  affairs  of  her 
Mar  friend  Nelly. 


"  There  come  the  Captain  and  Max ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jones,  as  from  the  window  she  saw 
her  husband  and  cousi'i  approaching.  "You 
blush.  Marian,  duar !  "  she  said,  her  eyes  filling 
(which  was  the  signal  for  a  flood).  "  I  am  sony 
for  it.  Oh,  they  are  not  coming  in  yet,"  she 
added,  as  if  much  relieved,  "and  I  am  glad  of  It. 
They  have  gone  into  the  g^arden  to  finish  theit 
cigars.  You  see.  T  complam  of  the  smoke ;  it. 
hurts  my  chest.  Yes,  dear,"  went  on  the  loqua- 
cious Mis.  Jones,  her  tone  becoming  quite 
horrible,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  all  that  I  do  see,, 
and  to  hear  all  that  I  do  hear ;  I  am,  indeed. 
Maxwell  is  madly  in  love  with  you,  Marian;  that 
is  clear  as  day,  he  cannot  conceal  it.  And  more, 
I  heard  him  tell  the  captain  (in  confid^ce,  of 
course]  that  far  as  he  had  travelled,  and  many  as 
he  had  seen,  when  he  looked  at  you,  the  moment 
he  saw  you  he  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  woman 
whom  he  could  make  his  wife.  But,  Marian," 
she  said,  her  tears  fatling  thick  and  fast,  "  take 
my  advice,  dear,  and  never,  never  many.  Let 
people  say  and  write  whatever  stuff  they  please 
about  the  dignity  of  mamage,  and  pity  old  maidi 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Believe  me, 
dear,  marriage  is  ever  degrading  to  the  wife. 
Yes,  dear,  it  is  all  too  true ;  no  matter  if  yomr 
husband  be  the  best  man  ever  bom,  the  moment 
you  marry  you  become  a  stave.  I  mean  it,  I 
assure  3rou,"  affirmed  Mrs.  Jones,  seeing  that 
Marian  looked  at  her  rather  doubtingly.  "  I  am, 
myself,  a  living  illustration  of  how  far  a  woman 
may  fall  through  marriage.  When  the  captain 
and  I  were  first  married,  we  had  two  servants  ; 
this  was  accoiding  to  promise.  My  dear  mother, 
when  she  gave  her  only  child  to  Captain  Tones, 
told  him  that  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  do  any 
of  the  domestic  duties,  and  certainly  would  not 
become  a  domestic  slave.  The  captain  screed; 
there  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  wintng  to 
make  ixx  my  sake.  Ah!  dear,  dear!  A  man 
make  a  sacrifice  for  his  mffe !  Just  as  well  expect 
the  leopard  to  change  his  spots.  We  were  not 
many  weeks  married,  ere  the  servants  became 
the  cause  of  continual  wrangling  between  us,  the 
captain  maintaining  that  one  servant  was  quite 
sufficient,  and,  of  course,  assuring  me  that  his 
income  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  two.  Not 
likely,  with  so  many  suits  of  clothes  as  he  re- 
quired for  himself,  and  so  many  cigars ;  so  rnuch 
wine,  and  so  on.  He  spent  more  on  those  things' 
than  would  have  kept  a  third  servant.  No  matter ; 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  servant  was  dis- 
missed. I  got  on  tolerably  well  with  the  one 
maid,  however,  though  I  knew  it  could  not  con- 
tinue, A  time  wa^  not  far  off  we  I  would  be 
more  in  need  of  help  than  ever  I  was  before. 
One  misfortune  follows  hard  upon  another,"  went 
on  Mrs.  Jones,  drying  her  tears,  and  breaking 
from  the  window,  probably  expecting  the  gentle- 
men to  appear.  "Our  one  servant  became  ill; 
the  captam  was  called  from  home  on  business; 
he  had  no  cuffs  and  collars  ;  laundresses  are  not 
found  in  a  minute,  so  I  had  to  starch  and  iron  the 
things  already  fortunately  washed  and  dry.  So 
well  did  I  perform  this  task,  poor  fool  that  I  was, 
that  my  husband  would  have  nothing  sent  Out 
after.  My  husband  !  ray  master— my  tyrant,  1 
should  say— he  declared  that  it  was  waste  of 
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money  to  send  out  clothes  to  be  dressed  with 
hands  so  useful  as  mine  in  the  house.  Nor  did 
he  seem  to  think  that  he  was  doing  anything  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  ; ' '  and  Mrs.  Jones 
blushed  over  neck  and  brow  for  her  shameless 
lord.  "You  see,  dear,"  she  said,  huskily,  "I 
have  sunk  into  a  domestic  drudge,  all  through  a 
man's  collars  and  cuffis.  Ah  !  how  easily  a 
woman  may  fall;  how  she  may  lose  her  inde* 

Emdence,  her  vczy  self-respect.  Take  warning, 
iss  Mayflower,  and  shun  the  matrimonial." 
Marian  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh  out- 
right, but  she  struggled  hard  to  remain  grave. 
Mrs.  Jones  would  not  have  forgiven  her  dearest 
t'Vnd had  she  presumed  to  make  light  of  what 
'<»  her  real  trouble  and  sorrow. 
Tiiertf  was  a  brief  pause,  which  the  ladies  filled 
in  by  sighing ;  Mrs.  Jones  feeling  disappointed 
that  Marian  offered  no  consolation  for  her  woe. 

"Whatever  you  do,  Miss  Mayflower,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  in  tones  of  ominous  warning,  "do 
not  marry  my  cousin.  Take  heed  in  time;  he 
will  only  break  your  heart.  The  Captain  and 
Max  spend  their  time  in  drinking  and  gambling. 

Just  come  up-stairs  and  take  a  look  into  the 
ining-room.  Pray  excuse  me  using  the  word 
dining-room,  with  but  one  slip  of  a  servant  in  the 
house.  Do  come,  dear,"  she  urged,  as  Marian 
hesitated,  not  willing  to  behold  any  proof  of  her 
lover's  dissipation. 

"  Mazwefl  is  already  a  favourite  in  Classic- 
burgh,"  she  went  on;  "he  gives  all  the  poor 
children  coppers,  and  to  the  old  and  infinn  pre* 
sents  of  money  and  other  things  ;  he  goes  about 
sug^estin^  improvements  here  and  there,  and 
offering  his  money  to  help  in  carrying  them  out. 
All  these  things  are  very  well,  but  look  here  !  " 

She  threw  open  the  door  of  the  dining-room, 
and  revealed  a  table  in  the  centre  of.  the  floor 
littered  with  bottles  and  glasses.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  smashed.  The  odour  of  tobacco, 
wine,  beer,  and  cigars  was  positively  sickening. 

Marian  was  struck  with  horror  and  disgust. 
The  carpet  was  stained  here  and  there,  and 
strewn  with  shreds  of  paper,  cigar  ends  and  ash ; 
everything  was  out  of  order.  The  neat  little 
dining.foom  had  become  a  gamblers'  den. 

"  Now  tell  me,  dear,"  saidMrs.  Jones, earnestly, 
as  she  looked  into  Marian's  pure,  sweet  face, 
"  tell  me,  is  the  man  ivho  can  find  pleasure  in 
such  scenes  as  these  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  a 
refined  girt  of  your  talent  and  training  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  HIDDEN  UFE.    THE  CLUE  TO  A  SECRET. 

Marian  did  not  answer  the  question  so 
earnestly  put  by  Mrs.  Jones.  For  a  moment  a 
terrible  sadness  filled  her  heart*  and  she  felt  as 
if  it  must  hoist  asunder  with  its  load  of  sorrow. 
But  the  golden  glamor  of  love  was  over  her  eyes 
and  in  her  brain.  Soon  a  veil  fell  over  all  that 
was  worthless  in  her  lover.  Nay,  more,  it  made 
her  doubt  what  Mrs.  Jones  said.  The  captain 
had  other  friends  than  her  darling  that  spent 
hours  with  him  in  his  dining-room.  Perhaps 
Hilton  had  no  real  share  in  all  this  revelry. 
But  Marian  knew  that  while  she  reasoned  in  this 
manner  she  was  reasoning  agaiot  herconscierce. 


She  who  was  a  stranger  to  deceiving  otben, » 
fast  learning  to  deceive  herself. 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  I  see  Georgie  outside,  and  I  told  him  he  m 
not  to  go  out  again  to-day.  He  has  abadoild, 
and  the  weather  is  really^  not  so  very  fine.  We 
are  never  free  of  east  wind  in  Classicbui^,  iw 
matter  how  tmghtly  the  sun  may  shine." 

Mrs.  Jones  hurried  away,  and  Marian  teirf 
her  wrangling  with  Georgia  with  the  ud 
result. 

Marian  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  ^lajHSf 
moved  some  papers  that  lay  upon  the  floor  kIA 
the  toe  of  her  dainty  boot.  One  of  tbt^ 
of  paper  contained  writing,  and  without  thi^ 
where  she  was  or  what  she  was  doiog,  it 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  Hilton's  hut 
writing,  she  had  seen  it  only  once  or  twice  opoa 
the  back  of  an  envelope,  but  she  reco^niwit; 
like  himself,  it  had  an  mdividuality  of  itsovs- 

"  I  got  your  letter  on  arriving  in  Londoo." 
was  the  first  line  written  upon  the  scrapof  paper. 
After  that  the  words  were  scored  and  resow! 
till  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  out  A  linfe 
further  on,  Marian  read :  "  I  am  glad  flie  oai 
is  clear,  for  now  I  have  seen  the  woman  I  oa 
love,  the  woman  I  can  make  my  wife.  Vt>' 
think  you,  Frank  my  boy.   A  little  autboctt' 
girl  as  fair  and  fragile  as  a  lily.    You  re«ei^ 
how  we  used  to  laugh  about  blue  stockings 
pity  fellows  who  married  them,  ai>d  heit*"' 
caught  like  an  innocent.   She  is  only  a  bad^  I 
my  lady-love,  but  lithe  and  graceful  as  a  pS*  I 
Sometimes  she  is  gentle,  but  always  pnw,'* 
Has  a  spirit  as  daring  as  a  lion." 

Again  there  were  words  blotted  and  scaw 
out.  And  beyond  these,  towards  the  end" 
paper,  which  was  long  and  narrow,  she  iw- 

"  The  fact  of  the  gin  being  found  dead 
prairie,  near  my  house,  argues  nothing- 
tigress  of  a  mother  may  wish  for  revenge,  w 
pursue  me  to  th&  end  of  the  earth  " 

Marian  could  read  no  further,  she  tote  v 

gaper  into  shreds,  and  scattered  it  upon 
oor. 

"  So  there  is  a  secret  connected  with  Hiln»< 
she  said ;  "  he  has  a  hidden  life,  a  life  he  ^ 
not  reveal  to  me.  TAis  is  the  cause  of 
moments  of  horrible  sadness  that  come  over  ^■ 
and  make  him  old  in  a  minute.  Alas,  a**' 
Like  Juliet,  1  may  exclaim,  *  Oh,  woo  is  me-* 

Footsteps  sounded  upon  the  stairs,  the 
came  and  went  in  Marian's  &ce.   The  cafi^ 
and  Maxwell  entered. 

Quick  as  clouds  before  the  sun,  fled  the  g>^ 

from  Marian's  mind  the  moment  she  ■■b','? 

flf  p 


What  she  had  read  was  quite  'orgotteti^ 
make  her  life  complete  bliss,  itwasonly««^ 
for  Hilton  Maxwell  to  be  at  her 
though  he  spoke  not  even  a  single  ^f'^^ 
presence  was  enough  to  shed  a  halo  ^  ^ 
around  and  above  her.  Wiih  Hilton  near.  e»n^ 
was  a  paradise  beyond  which  Marian  Jj'" '  ', 
wish  to  soar.  The  momentary  darkness  that  !»■ 
fallen  upon  her,  fled— vanished  at  once.  *  . 
place  to  a  light  that  was  glorious  and  beau" 
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Hn.  Jones  came  into  the  room  flushed  and 
lieated,  after  fig-httng  with  her  ill-reared  child. 

"  There,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  took  his  seat 
by  tlie  vindow,  "that  is  Geoigie  out  again  ere 
your  back  is  well  turned." 

"Nerer  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  biting  her 
lip  in  angler,  "  he  is  amusing  Polly,  and  keep- 
ing her  quiet ;  she  is  inclined  to  be  fretful 
to-d^." 

"  Mother  it,  Kitty."  said  the  captain,  speaking 
a  little  thickly.  "That  isn't  the  way  to  look  at 
the  thing.  Give  him  the  Aaiit,  Kitty,  the  kaA$i 
I  tell  you;  make  him  obedient." 
_  Hash,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "you  know 
it  is  bad  manners  to  discuss  our  domestic  affairs 
to  the  presence  <^  our  friends." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LUCY  noble's  love. 

WrrH  at  least  one  individual  in  Classicbur^h 
a  change  had  taken  place.  Only  those  who 
have  lived  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  small 
coQDtiv  town  can  believe  how  busy  each  one  is 
*ith  toe  affairs  of  his  neighbour.  Such  a  one 
oidy  can  fully  understand  how  freely  and  loudly 
tiw  name  of  Lucy  Noble  was  tossed  from  one 
pail  of  lips  to  another.  People  who  made  no 
pnteasions  to  piety  became  severely  religious, 
asd  to  00  sparing  words  condemned  the  be- 
tatiour  of  poor  Lucy  Noble. 

Those  who  previously  met  the  girl  with  a  plea* 
^  smile  and  cheerful  nod,  now  passed  her  by 
*ithpressed-up  mouths  and  solemn  bead-shakes. 
Had  Lucy  Noble  been  nobody  above  any  other 
fishcnnan  s  daughter  in  the  sea  town,  the  fact  of 
slighting  her  good,  honest  lover,  and  putting  a 
^pirate  in  his  place  would  have  caused  com- 
paratively little  notice.  Possibly  they  would 
nave  been  charitable  enough  to  say  that  the 
^*Wng  stranger  had  only  turned  the  head  of 
the  rouDg  and  inexperienced  girl  for  a  little, 
but  the  fit  once  over  she  would  be  all  right. 

Bat,  unfortunately  for  Luc^,  she  was  one  who 
*as  worthy  of  attracting  notice.  She  was  more 
'^^pected  at  the  Sunday  school  than  any  other 
teacher  of  the  same  rank  of  life.  Mr.  Gryee 
^penly  showed  his  favour  for  Lucy  Noble,  and 
frequently  pointed  her  out  as  an  example  to 
tthers.  Then  the  village  dressmaker,  Miss 
Trotter,  was  equally  partial  to  Lucy,  and  equally 
lavish  in  praise  of  her  many  good  qualities.  Mr. 
^fyee's  liking  for  the  dainty  little  maiden  was 
veil  commented  upon. 

"  But  then,"  argued  the  gossips,  "  she  is  none 
the  better  for  being  one  of  his  favourites.  Mr. 
Gpree's  pets  never  come  to  aught  that  is  good. 
™>s  Ma3rflower  is  one  of  his  darlings,  and  she 
™Ks  not  seem  infallible  any  more  than  the 

"At  least  not  very  likely  to  enter  the 

clonter,"  said  another. 
"  Nor  to  wed  a  saint,"  added  a  third, 
'AndMary  Snow  was  one  of  his  angels,  too,*' 

•emarked  another. 

'       '  P^i*  Lucy,  it  was  not  her  fault 

™v  ihe  was  bom  handsome  and  attractice,  and 


being  a  fisherman's  only  child  was  reared  more 
eztravagaotly  than  her  position  warranted.  So 
much  are  the  young  persecuted  on  account  of 
what  doubtless  we  deem  heaven's  special  gifts  and 
graces,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  one's  self  the 
commonest,  meanest  of  God's  creatures. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  The  lessons  of 
religious  instruction  went  on  in  the  Sunday  school. 
No  one  looked  more  anxious  to  eolighten  the 
young  mind  than  Lucy  Noble.  No  one  spoke 
more  earnestly;  no  children  looked  w  more 
lovingly  than  the  little  group  gathered  round 
Lucy  Nobte. 

Lucy's  head  being  bent  she  did  not  see  how 
enviously  the  eyes  of  the  other  teachers  watched 
the  golden  hair  gleam  in  the  suhshioe,  set  ofi  to 
advantage  by  the  pale  blue  dress  she  wore.  She 
did  not  observe  how  they  noted  jealously  the 
long  curling  lashes  rest  upon  her  pale  cheek  and 
shade  the  large  starry  eyes  below. 

Mr.  Gryee,  as  was  his  wont,  walked  up  and 
dovim  the  centre  passage  of  the  church  superin- 
tending the  religious  instruction  of  the  lambs  of 
his  fold,  for  he  was  a  true  and  faithful  shepherd, 
not  a  shepherd  merely  in  name.  He  looked  at 
Lucy  as  he  passed  ;  her  face  was  ever  a  welcome 
sight  to  him  ;  she  was  one  to  be  trusted  entirely. 
Whatever  duty  Lucy  undertook  she  performed  it 
with  scrupulous  care. 

Mr.  Gryee's  heart  was  tortured  with  a  strange 
pain  ;  his  mind  was  iU  at  ease.  When  he  made 
a  momentary  halt  beside  her,  Lucy  raised  her 
head  and  looked  at  him  with  her  calm,  soft  eyes 
and  pleasant  smile.  Mr.  Gryee  turned  away 
abruptly  without  his  usual  few  words  of  Idnd  en- 
quiry after  her  and  hers. 

Significant  glances  were  exchanged  by  the 
other  teachers  prescmt.  Lucy  blushed  scarlet 
and  pouted  without  kEtowing  that  she  did  so. 
Mr.  Gnree  had  vexed  her,  had  insulted  her. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  much  respect  from 
people  in  general,  and  from  Mr.  Gryee  in  par- 
ticular, and  this  slight  whether  intentional  or 
accidental  cut  her  to  the  quick.  It  was  well  that 
she  did  not  at  that  moment  see  the  disagreeable 
expressions  upon  the  faces  of  her  companions. 
Mr.  Gryee  was  wishing  that  the  hour  of  in- 
struction was  over>  wishing,  yet  dreading,  the 
time  when  the  children  would  be  dismissed, 
for  he  had  a  painful  task  before  him — a  duty  to 

Eerform  from  which  he  gladly  would  have  escaped 
ad  his  conscience  permitted  him. 
At  last  the  teachers  accomplished  their  various 
tasks ;  the  children  gathered  round  to  hear  Mr. 
Gryee  s  brief  address  which  was  delivered  in 
strange  nervous  accents,  prayers  were  said,  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  the  little  ones  dispersed. 
All  the  teachers  were  gone  save  Lucy  Noble 
who,  as  was  her  wont,  lingered  behind ;  she 
loved  to  say  her  prayers  alone  in  the  quiet 
church.  Miss  Gryee  remained  in  church,  and 
when  Lucy  rose  from  her  knees,  she  approached 
her,  and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  each  slight 
drooping  shoulder,  she  informed  her  that  her 
brother  wished  to  speak  with  her,  and  awaited 
her  in  the  vestiy.  Nelly  Gryee  having  delivered 
her  message,  huiried  away  as  if  glu  ^lat  her 
part  was  over. 

(TIr  ht  eoniinued.) 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

[his  celebrated  relic  of  Catholic  times 
stands  alooe  among  the  buildings  of 
the  world.    There  are,  it  may  be, 
some  which  surpass  it  in  beauty  and 
grandeur ;  others,  which  certainly 
suipass  it  in  depth  and  aublimity  of  association  ; 
but  there  is  none  which  has  been  entwined  by  so 
many  continuous  threads  with  the  history  of  a 
whole  nation ;  none,  certainly,  wherein  has  been 
sheltered  the  dust  of  so  many  saints  and  sages. 
Purbeck  limestone,  or  marble,  as  it  is  frequently 
and  not  improperly  called,  and  fire-stone,  are 
the  two  materials  exclusively  used  in  successive 
reigns  in  building  the  abbey,  which  was  growing 
as  no  other  object  iu  art  or  nature  ever  grew ;  for, 
unlike  the  growlh  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which 
"  noiseless  fabric  "  has  found  its  simile  both  in 
the  green  grass  and  in  the  tall  palm,  the  forma- 
tion of  this  church  was  so  irregular  and  slow  as 
to  need  a  more  complex  metaphor.    The  late 
Dean  Stanley  has  done  closer  justice  to  Uie  rise 
of  this  histoncal  edifice,  in  his  picturesque  words, 
"  a  venerable  oak,  with  gnarled  and  hollow  trunk, 
and  fipreading  roots,  and  decaying  bark,  and 
twisted  branches,  and  green  shoots ;  or  a  coral 
reef  extending  itself  with  constantly  new  accre- 
tions, creek  after  creek,  and  islet  after  islet." 
Most  of  the  really  old  work  that  is  now  extant-^ 
seeing  that  true  Gothic  antiquity  does  not  quite 
include  the  florid  filagree,  wondrous  but  impure, 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel — may  be  bounded 
chronologically  by  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  V.,  between  whom  were  the  first  three 
Edwards,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV.,  each  of 
whose  epochs  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
increase  of  the  structure.    And  in  all  that  time, 
two  centuries  about,  the  external  walls,  arches, 
buttresses,  and  pinnacles  were  built  of  fiie-stone, 
&  kind  of  aandstooe  which  resists  tiie  action  of 
Ivat,  tbe  interior  being  wholly  of  that  fomous 
limestone  firom  the  oolite  beds  of  Purbeck  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  and  intense  hard- 
ness.   It  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  liere,  and 
remark  that  the  old  quarriers  and  stone-masons 
believed  that  every  stone  used  in  biUlding  should 
"  rest  on  its  own  bottom  " — diat  is  to  say,  that  it 
should  be  placed  exactly  in  the  position  of  its 
natural  growth.  This  has  been  regarded  as  mere 
superstitious  ignorance  and  old  wife's  gossip, 
unscientific  in  the  last  degree ;   but,  latterly, 
geologists  and  architects  have  begun  to  admit 
that  "  there  may  be  something  in  it."    It  is  cer- 
tain that  stones  which  were  laid  with  scrupulous 
fiaith  in  the  old  teaching  have  outlasted  those 
tbat,  long  afterwards,  were  placed  with  scornful 
disregard  of  any  such  rule. 

But  leaving  aside  questions  of  this  very  de- 
bateable  kind,  we  at  once  enter  the  venerable 
pile  by  the  south  transept,  and  well  may  we 
i^onder  how  so  large  a  space  came  to  be  called 
the  "  Poet's  Comer." 

An  ingenious  theory  has  been  set  up  by  Mr. 
Poole,  the  master  mason  of  the  abbey.  It  seems 
that  the  ancient  Chapel  of  S.  Blaize  stood  at  the 
south  end  of  the  transept,  the  altar  standing  not 
against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fabric,  but  against 


an  interposed  wall  a  few  feet  west  of  it.  la  the 
narrow  trench  between  these  two  walls  th'?  cof5n 
of  Spencer,  the  "prince  of  poets  in  his  time," 
was  placed  in  1699,  probably  with  the  feet  to  the 
north.  At  hit  feet,  as  he  had  desired,  Matthen 
Prior  was  buried  in  172:.  It  is  Mr.  Poole's  con^ 
viction  that  the  term  Poet's  Comer  originally  r& 
ferred  to  the  small  space  where  Spencer  was  laidj 
and  became  gradually  extended  to  the  trans^ 
as  the  ashes  of  other  gifted  and  gentle  spirit^ 
were  placed  near  his.  Well  may  we  linger  h^ 
and  read  their  names  on  the  stones  at  our  feef 
Among  them  we  shall  find  those  of  Chaucer, 
father  of  EngU'A  poetry,  Casaubon,  Cam 
"rare  Ben  Jonson"  (whose  coflio  is  in  an 
right  position),  Dryden,  Davenant,  Barrow, 
Evremond,  Gay,  Handel,  Dr.  Johnson,  Garri 
Macaulay,  and  Charles  Dickens.  And  there  art 
monuments  to  many  who  do  not  lie  here,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  and  Thackeray. 
Upon  our  literature  their  names  are  written  m 
letters  of  unfading  brilliance ;  in  our  hearts  iher 
memories  will  always  be  tenderly  regarded.  Ben, 
between  the  busts  of  Chaucer  and  Dryden,  bodi 
Catholic  poets  of  revered  memory,  America'] 
favourite  poet  is  to  be  remembered.  Wba 
S.  Blaise's  Chapel  existed,  dieir  was  a  circulU 
staircase  in  the  south-west  comer.  This  led  M 
a  flight  of  steps,  still  to  be  seen,  overhead  to  tu 
dM'mitory,  whence  the  monks  descended  bf  n' " 
to  sing  matins  in  the  choir.  Passing  throu£ 
doorway  we  enter  the  revestry  or  Chapel  of 
Faith,  of  whom  there  is  a  fresco  over  the  rema* 
of  an  altar;  there  is  also  an  aumbrey,  audi 
bridge  connected  with  the  monks'  staircase. 

But  to  the  Caibolic  mind  there  are  tio^  »* 
comers  in  this  vast  pile  of  infinitely  moit'aUidt 
than  Ae  "  Poets'  Coroer." 

Enterieg  the  gateway  to  the  imroe^ateBt* 
the  great  western  towera,  we  come  to  lAextnt 
once  the  Sanctuary,  now  known  no  more,  am 
it  was  that  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  ded  in  1470,  M 
gave  birth  to  the  future  Bdward  V.  NearM 
was  the  Abbot's  House,  now  the  Deanery,  a  m 
palace,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  describe  it.  Atuuji 
IS  the  famous  Jerusalem  Chamber,  wbithert* 
dying  Henry  IV.  deseed  that  he  might  be  earn* 
and  where  he  died.  Here  Addison  and  CongM 
lay  in  state.  The  interior  was  tastefully  itsm 
under  Dean  SUnley.  Tbe  Abbot's  House  ofxat 
into  the  west  cloister  by  a  large  arch,  which  1 
still  visible,  though  blocked  up.  In  this  cloutt 
hung  a  great  carved  crucifix,  beneath  which  tai 
master  of  novices  took  his  seat  with  his  i>uW 
around  him.  The  upper  tracery  of  the 
bays  was  doubtless  glazed,  for  remains  « 
iron  fittings  are  still  distinguishable. 
south  cloister  are  the  tombs  ofthe  Abbots  Wsi 
Gislebet,  and  Lawrence.  In  the  east  cloister  a 
very  ancient  double  door,,  protected  by  se?ra 
enormous  locks,  which  can  only  be  opened  by  tw 
consent  ofthe  Lords  ofthe  Treasury,  leads  to  tw 
• '  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,"  where  the  regalia  was  kept : 
they  come  here  every  five  years  to  test  the  coinage 
of  the  realm  by  the  "trial  pieces."  which  iw 
preserved  here.  It  contains  an  old  sltar  some* 
what  broken,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  apecuU" 
circular  cavity,  the  meaning  of  which  is  n« 
known,  though  it  has  been  thought  to  hafe  «*■ 
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]  depositary  fen*  relics  or  for  a  portable  altar  stone. 
Adjomin^  is  the  octagonal  chapter  house,  which 
is  the  fiMSt  in  the  kingdom.  Over  its  entrance, 
boai  mass  of  sculpture,  gilding  and  painting, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  looked  down  both  within  and 
witiioat;  wfaile  above  the  inner  statue  was  a 
,  iqnseBtation  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  walls 
T^paiited  in  Edward  iV.'s  reign,  by  John  of 
SonbaniHon,  with  a  series  of  apocalyptical  fres- 
CBH,  a  Inr  ^  which  remain.  At  the  east  side 
aRfirelecorated  stalls  for  Uie  abbot,  the  three 
jam,  and  the  sub>prior,  the  central  one  frescoed 
v&  i  great  figure  of  Our  Lord,  while  a  large 
owifii  rose  above  them.  The  windows  were 
'■  milled,  aad  the  elaborate  painting  of  the  tiles  is 
iifldear.  The  Abbot  Edwin,  Hugdin,  the  Con- 
ha's  chamberlain,  and  the  chronicler  Sulcard 
[■karied  here.  Parliament  sat  here  constantly 
teifr  a  period  of  300  years  ;  as  did  Henry  V.'s 
(iiraition  in  1421,  Wolsey's  Legaline  Court  in 
IG7,  and  sereral  Coancils  of  State. 
Ctee  to  the  chapter  house  was  S.  Catherine's 
ftipel,  wbere  the  councils  of  Westminster  were 
Iddtif  Lanfiianc,  S.  Anselm,  and  others.  Here, 
thepresence  of  S.  Edmund,  (he  king  and  the 
mbsciibed  to  the  Magna  Chaxta,  and, 
_  out  their  tapers,  cast  them  to  the  ground 
QMd  anathema  to  him  who  should  break  it. 
Hudens  of  the  abbc^,  with  their  orclrards 
Hb-ponds,  ran  down  to  the  river-side,  and 
the  cell  of  a  hermit  who  lived  here  in 
fcarteenth  century.  The  Jewel  House,  where 
4e  Acts  of  Parliament  were  kept  till  the 

„  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  is  still  staadiog. 
ViEtn  attempt  no  detailed  description  of  the 
jNtt  ^bey  church,  which  has  alrea'ly  been 
■Bibedso  orften  and  so  well.    It  is  our  desire 
bn^afew  of  its  paat  glories,  and  to  indicate 
JKif  its  pomts  of  iirterest  which  are  unnoticed 
liAt  gaides  and  handbooks. 
Jfepoth  our  iieet  lie  the  bones  of  the  great  and 
Iqbtj  dead — the  soldiers,  the  statesmen,  the 
r  H^"^      beauties  of  past  a^es.   Above  our 
[^■■^ktween  the  inimitaUe  trilorium.  which  is 
PCifftenost  exquisite  pieces  of  woricnanship 
MRld,  and  the  stately  windows  of  the 
,*<*My,  which  lead  up  the  eye  to  the  nagnifi- 
fa^.^'      the  arms  and  names  of  some  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  Henry  III. '3  age; 
them  are  those  of  S.  Edmund,  5.  Louis  of 
.  Henry  III.  himself,  Alexander  III.  of 
od,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  Simon  de 
jtfort,  and  John  BalJiol. 
Before  us  is  the  antique  ^reen,  through  which 
*  may  enter  the  choir,  where  we  a.K  at  once 
^Msedwtth  delight  at  its  beauty  and  symmetry, 
*iich  seBtiment  is  confirmed  and  intensified  as 
Jjoamioein  detail  the  massive  marble  pief-,  the 
jj^lMches,  and  the  florated  spandrills;  and 
'  J^Htve  the  ancient  etained  windows,  and,  higher 
|Rll,theardiesoftheroof,  where  the  dim  gold 
™»d9  118  ot  the  rich  gilding  whh  which  they 
I  ■ot  covered. 

Above  the  marble  altar>piece  we  can  see  the 
3*  of  the  still  distant  turrets  which  rise  over 
oenry  V.'s  chantry.  Beneath  the  elaborate  pave- 
of  the  sanctuary  lies  the  good  Abbot  de 
>*o  brought  it  from  Rome,  and  by  his 
^  the  Abbots  Henby  and  Sudbury.    On  the 


south  side  is  a  large  painting  of  that  beautiful 
monarch,  Richard  II.,  sitting  robed  in  the  coro- 
nation chair.  The  fittings  of  the  choir,  though 
modem,  are  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  rich  furniture  and  orna- 
ments which  belonged  to  the  Church  before  the 
dissolution,  and  we  have  to  glean  what  we  can 
from  the  inventories  then  made.  A  great  crucifix 
of  silTer  and  gilt,  garnished  with  plated  gold,  and 
thickly  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  rose 
at  high  festivals  above  the  black  and  silver  super- 
alrars.  Statues  of  Our  Lady  aiid  S.  John,  and 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  composed  of  like  nch  mate- 
rial, stood  beneath  it ;  and  massive  candlesticks, 
upheld  by  angels,  were  on  either  side.  The  altar- 
piece  itself  was  a  gem  of  ancient  art,  having' been 
made  about  1280;  it  was  profusely  gilded  and 
enameled,  inlaid  with  rich  mosaics,  and  adorned 
with  exceedingly  beautiful  frescoes  of  saints  and 
Scripture  incidents.  The  wre-k  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  south  a'sle,  behind  King  Richard's  picture. 
Our  Lord  is  represented  in  the  centre,  in  the  act 
of  blessing,  with  a  saint  on  either  side  ;  S.  Peter 
with  the  keys  is  at  the  Gospel  end,  and  where 
the  frescoes  have  not  fallen  away,  they  look 
almost  as  fresh  as  if  done  in  our  own  time. 

The  sacred  vessels  were  most  costly.  The 
monstrance  was  curiously  wrought  in  silver  and 
gilt,  and  begenuned  with  a  great  ber^l,  with 
pearls,  and  other  stones.   The  nest  chalice  had 

the  image  of  the  Father  in  the  midst  enameled, 
and  over  the  foot  of  the  images  of  the  Crucifixion, 
Mary,  and  Jt^  ;  "  the  second  chalice  had  "the 
figure  of  Christ  sitting  in  die  Doom,"  and  tiie 
words,  £go  solus  ab  eierno  crco. 

The  sacred  vestments  were  not  less  comely. 
There  were  fourteen  copes  given  by  Henry  V., 
worked  with  red  roses  of  velvet  and  crowned 
portcullisses  of  ^td ;  acother  with  a  rich  orphrey, 
and  wrought  with  the  Annunciation,  the  Five 
Wounds,  SS.  Peter,  Edward,  Benedict,  Giles, 
Catherine,  and  Margaret.  The  chasubles  were 
exceptional;/  magnificent;  one  was  of  cloth  of 
gold,  havmg  flowers  and  branches  of  gold,  mth 
white  and  green  flowers  in  their  tops  ;  another  of 
"crimson  satio,  embroidered  with  castles  and 
lions,  with  a  goodly  albe,  garnished  with  imagery 
and  white  Iiarts." 

It  is  easy  to  dose  our  eyes,  and  think  of  one  of 
the  last  occasions  when  all  the  pomp  and  gloiy 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  English  realm 
were  displayed  here.  It  is  the  year  1515.  The 
church  is  crowded  to  excess;  and  the  limits  of 
the  choir  are  sorely  taxed  b>^  the  princely  throng 
enclosed  within  it.  The  high  altar  rejoices  in 
its  richest  antependium  ;  the  thick  tapers  burn 
brightly,  lighting  up  the  silver  angels  who  SL*p- 
port  them,  and  making  the  jewels  in  the  altar 
plate  and  vestments  sparkle  tike  a  thousand 
stars.  Abbot  I&lip,  and  the  Abbots  of  S.  Albans,  - 
Glastonbury,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Reading, 
and  Tewkeebnry,  are  there  in  their  copes  and 
mitres.  In  richer  pontificals  we  see  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  Bi^ops 
of  Wmchester,  Durham,  Ely,  Ltandaff  and  Nor- 
wich. At  the  altar,  Archbishop  Warham,  of 
Canterbury,  celebrates  the  High  Mass,  assisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter.  The 
saintly  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  unconscious  of  the 
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Cardioalate  to  which  he  is  to  be  raised,  and  the 
martyrdom  by  which  he  is  to  glorify  God,  stands 
b^,  holiUn^  the  Aichieptscopal  cross.  ,Dean 
Colet,  of  S.  PauVs,  has  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon ;  and  now,  at  the  close  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  the  people  stand  on  tip-toe,  and  strain 
their  eyes,  as  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
lead  a  pale  and  portly  figure,  clad  in  the  purple 
robes  of  a  prince  of  the  Church,  to  the  hieh  altar, 
where  he  receives  the  Cardinal's  hat  from  the 
hands  of  the  primate.  As  he  leaves  the  sanc- 
tua^  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  congratulations 
of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  and  issuing  from  the 
abb^,  he  mounts  his  horse,  and  the  grand  pro- 
cesuon  moves  on  to  his  palace  at  Whitehall. 
Poor  Wolsey  !  whatever  were  his  shortcomings, 
lie  never  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
«night,  periiaps,  have  been  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  come  to  the  abbey,  as  Cranmer  came 
instead,  to  belie  his  soul  and  vow  to  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  an  obedience  he  never  meant  to  pay.  But 
to  our  mind  he  never  was  as  great  in  the  days  of 
his  worldly  prosper!^  as  when,  at  Leicester 
-Abbey,  surrounded  by  the  abbot  and  monks, 

H«  nn  hfi  boaoqn  to  As  wotld  a«miB, 

HIb  MMMd  put  to  hoavM,  mad  ilapt  in  pMc«, 

There  are  three  chapels  on  the  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  first  one,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  that  of  S.  Benedict,  where  is  the  tomb  and 
e&gy  of  Cardinal  Langham.  At  his  feet 
originally  stood  an  image  of  S.  Mary  Magda- 
len. The  next  chapel  is  S.  Edmund  s,  and  is 
filled  with  splendid  tombs,  the  most  striking 
being  John  of  Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  But 
the  roost  interesting  to  modem  visitors  is  the 
ample  flag-stone  which  records  that  I^rd  Lyt- 
ton,  the  TOluminons  writn  of  his  own  day,  re- 
poses there.  la  S.  Nicholas's  Chapel  may  be 
seen  the  great  double  aumbrey,  and  several 
pieces  of  masonry,  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  reredos  ;  they  are  richly  carved,  and  bright 
in  places  with  blue,  red  and  gold.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  in  the  abbey  ap- 
pears here  to  Lord  Burleigh,  his  wife  and 
daughter.  The  body  of  Catherine  of  Valois, 
■queen  of  Henry  Y.  has  been  disturbed  and 
moved  many  times ;  Fepys  described  how  he 
saw  it  and  imprinted  a  kias  upon  the  mouth  on 
his  thhty-siztn  birthday.  It  now  rests  in  this 
•chapel. 

And  now  we  ascend  the  steps  which  lead  to 
the  Confessor's  own  chapel,  which  is  at  the  east 
«nd  of  the  sanctuazy,  behind  the  altar-screen. 
It  \ras  also  called  Uie  Chapel  of  the  King?,  since 
it  was  dieir  usual  buiyisg-place  till  the  erection 
of  Heniy  VII's  Chapel.  At  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case is  a  monument  of  Henry  V.,  bereft  of  its 
head,  which  was  of  solid  silver  with  golden 
teeth ;  and  above  is  the  chantry  which  he 
ordered  to  be  founded,  with  his  mighty  shield  and 
saddle,  and  the  helmet  which,  in  all  probability, 
he  wore  at  Agincourt,  with  the  deep  dents  show- 
ing how  hardly  it  saved  his  life  from  the  Duke 
of  Alenfon's  ponderous  sword.  The  tomb  and 
chantiy  occi^y  the  place  previously  assigned  to 
the  holy  relics  which  were  treasured  here  ;  among 
which  was  a  phial  of  the  "Saviour's  Blood," 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars ;  there  were  also  such  precious  treasures  as 


the  girdle  of  S.  Manila,  and  a  finger  ofS. 
Alph^,  and  the  veil  of  the  Blessed  virgin,  a 
thorn  firom  the  Holy  Crown,  the  head  of  S. 
Benedict,  an  arm  of  S.  Sylvester,  and  a  tooth  of 
S.  Athanasius.  Immediately  to  our  right  is  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  passage  of  whose 
corpse  was  marked  by  twelve  memorial  crosses 
from  Lincoln  to  Charing  Cross.  And  in  thei 
northeast  corner,  in  becoming  vicinity  to  thej 
coronation  chair  and  stone,  is  the  black  Puibedi 
sarcophagus  of  Edward  I.,  on  which  some  goldj 
tracery  may  still  be  discerned.  The  tomb  was 
opened  in  1771,  and  the  body — lean,  tall  and 
"erect  as  a  palm-tree" — was  found  partly ii-j 
corrupt,  and  clad  in  royal  robes.  Thoe  is  Ihtj 
simple  and  apposite  inscription :  | 

EDVARDTXlf  PRIMUS, 
SCOTTORUM  MALLEUS,  HIC  EST. 

Along  the  frieze  of  the  screen  separating  the 
chapel  from  the  sacrarium,  are  fourteen  remaik- 
able  sepultures,  representing  various  eveob  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  Edward  III., 
Richard  II.  and  Edith,  the  Confessor's  qnees,, 
rest  on  the  south  side. 

But  it  is  in  the  centre  of  this  royal  chapel  that 
we  shall  find  that  which  id  of  most  mteresL 
There  is  the  antique  shrine,  once  so  splendid 
now  so  dilapidated,  on  which  Henry  lit.  deto* 
mined  that  "so  great  a  luminary  should  be  placeA 
as  on  a  candlestick  to  enlighten  the  Church^ 
It  is  of  two  parts,  the  lower  of  which  is  nfl 
feet  high,  being  of  stone  cunningly  inlaid 
mosaics,  and  splendidly  sculptured  and  conriced- 
The  upper  part,  consisting  of  a  golden  fei*^ 
with  it  wealth  of  jewels,  was  thrown  dowsatw 
Reformation,  and  the  relics  were  buried.  Voaa  ^ 
Queen  Mary  they  were  restored  to  their  figUU 
place,  and  covered  with  the  curious  wainsco&^ 
which  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  remowL 
afterwards  for  something  better,  but  which  snUi 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  shrine.  At  the  w^l 
end  stood  the  altar,  two  golden  image«ofS.! 
Edward  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist  rising  abofej 
it  on  twisted  couirans  ;  together  with  two  1™*^ 
of  Our  Lady,  one  of  silver,  with  most  coif 
jewels,  presented  by  Queen  Eleanor;  the  ofl* 
wrqught  in  ivory,  the  gift  of  S.  Thomas  of  O* 
terbury.  On  either  side  are  three  recesjd 
arches,  with  trefoil  heads ;  the  steps  before  the* 
and  at  the  east  end,  are  deeply  hollowed  by  tM 
knees  of  the  stck  and  other  pilgrims  who  c»M 
to  seek  S.  Edward's  intercesuon.  Here  it  «Mi 
on  October  13.  1269,  that  the  body  of  the  0»' 
fessor  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  vag 
and  royal  princes.  It  was  still  entire  and  uwr- 
rupt,  and  the  joints  flexible  as  when  in  life;  * 
heavenly  smile  lingered  on  the  still  flu^M»^ 
round  which,  like  a  silver  areola,  flowed  tbs 
long  waving  hair  and  snowy  beard ;  and  upon  aa 
breast,  above  the  golden  crucifix,  were  crowea 
the  thin,  white  hands  with  the  long  ^P^^ 
fingers  which  had  smoothed  awaythe  kinf • 
evil  from  many  suffering  limbs.  There  he  W 
the  pattern  of  kings,  the  glory  of  the  people,  aoa 
the  pride  of  our  Church.  The  rich  la"»*«STS 
wea  Ith  upon  his  shrine ;  the  poor  *"'™5'~L_n 
with  the  incense  of  their  prayers  and  cob* 
raunions ;  the  sick  were  carried  here,  and  we« 
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J  strwg  and  well.     The   relics  of  S. 
inidwere  last  seen  in  1685,  when  the  coffin 
u  brokeo,  whether  by  design  or  accident  is  not 
■own.  Tbe  bones  were  all   there,  with  a 
Bititfof  dost;  the  skull  was  sound,  firm,  and 
ft  ^  teeth ;  and  in  the  cofSn  were  flowered 
iiairtite  linen,  which  looked  indifferently 
Mk.  The  chain  and  crucifix  which  had  fallen 
faeia  the  shoulder  bones  were  drawn  out,  and 
fnnted  to  Tames  II.,  who  caused  the  old 
ff&loie  enclosed  in  a  strong  new  one,  which 
>n  be  seen  &om  Henry  V.'s  Chantry. 
Jllegrett  Lady  chapel,  better  known  as  Henry 
tficbapel,  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of 
Miteaas.  The  incomparable  roof,  wrought 
tides,  and  supported  by  twelve  pillars, 
tad  with  excellent  carvings  of  leaf-work  and 
M  spread  on  high  like  a  rich  canopy  of 
t  Ibe  walls  are  encrusted  with  portculhsses, 
*'^tfs,  and  other  tracery ;  and  the  images 
Mte  hundred  and  twenty  saints  look  down 
■  d^rately  worked  niches.    Beneath  the 
<i  and  white  marble  pavement,  in  one  great 
^He  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  with 
nber  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Han* 
t  The  daborate  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  near 
But  ad,  is  of  black  marble,  ana  surmounted 
<K»  ^gies  of  himself  and  bis  queen.   It  is 
with  roses  and  vine-work,  dragons  and 
^ds;    a    richly    ornamented  railing, 
»td  bjr  pillars  and  saints,  runs  round  it. 
K  *as  for  a  long  time  some  doubt  as  to 
■tte  body  of  James  I.  lay;  a  great  portion 
Vtbpei  was  explored  in  1809,  and  when 
Wtwas  opened  it  was  found  that  the  first 
•  •March  and  the  first  Stuart  monarch 
R^brside. 

*W  VI.  lies  in  front  of  this  vault.  A 
■w  altar  and  baldachino  of  touchstone, 
by  the  famous  Torregutano  in  the  best 
tlhe  Renaissance,  were  erected  over  his 
""•VyQueen  Mary ;  they  were  destroyed  by 
ticpttcaa  soldierv  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
^  ™ifter  altar  has  been  placed  on  this 
"'til chiefly  interesting  from  the  beautiful 
^  ,of  (he  old  altar  which  was  found  in  the 
'869,  and  is  now  placed  on  the  slab ; 
•er  with  some  pieces  of  stone  which  are  let 
vu  re-table,  one  a  portion  of  the  high  altar 
•tterbury  Cathedral  which  was  burnt  down 
N;  and  on  which  S.  Anselm  and  S.  Thomas 
wobtless  said  Mass. 

^  is  a  small  aisle  on  either  side  of  the 
™.  containing  tombs  of   great  interest. 
fr^Uutto  the  south,  our  eyes  are  at  once 
■Wed  to  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Mary, 
^  of  Scots.   Her  image,  of  finest  white 
reposes  on  a  noble  pedestal ;  the  hands 
together,  but  some  of  the  fingers  have 
»  Broken.  Above  it,  on  eight  CorinUiian  pil- 
ot black  and  white  marble,  with  gilt  bases 
•capitals,  towers  a  beautiftil  canopy,  adorned 
*  tbe  thistle— meet  emblem  of  that  land 
poor  Mary  found  so  many  thorns.  Here 
|«a«ive  leaden  coffin,  which  received  the 
ge  and  severed  head  at  Fotheringay,  and 
was  first  interred  in  Peterborough  Cathe- 
1^  WW  brought  in  the  reign  of  her  son,  James 
"vuseeo  in  the  gceat  vault  below  in  1868, 


still  strong,  and  unbroken  amid  the  wreck  of 
Stuart  coCBos  which  surrounded  it.  There  lav 
her  grandson,  Prince  Henry  of  Wales,  a  youth 
of  so  much  promise ;  there,  quiet  and  still,  in 
that  awful  chamber,  mouldered  the  body  of  the 
great  Prince  Rupert,  who  fought  gallantly  for  his 
house  on  many  a  bloody  field.  On  Mary's 
coffin  lay  another,  sadly  crumbled,  in  which  tiie 
bones  of  the  lovely,  but  ill-starred,  Arabella 
Stuart  were  visible;  the  coffin  of  two  in&nt 
childrea  of  Charles  I.,  and  ten  infant  children  of 
Tames  II„  lay  round  the  vault.  How  many 
bitter  tears  have  been  shed  over  this  dreary 
sepulchre  ?  How  many  fond  hopes  lie  buried 
here  P  At  the  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  another 
royal  vault,  containing  the  remains  of  Charles 
II.,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

In  the  other  aisle  is  a  splendid  monument 
covering  the  remains  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  a  rich  arched  canopy  held  over 
it  on  ten  black  Corinthian  columns.  Elizabeth  is 
represented  lying  on  a  pallet  supported  by  four 
lions,  with  another  at  her  feet.  The  sceptre, 
which  none  could  touch  in  her  life,  has  oeea 
wrested  from  the  hand  of  her  effigy,  l^e  vault 
was  seen  in  1B68,  and  her  coffin  discovered  lying 
on  that  of  her  sister  Mary.  The  elm-case  was 
crumbling  away  at  the  sides ;  the  oaken  lid  was 
cracked  in  the  centre,  where  it  displayed  the  full 
double  rose  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  august 
initials,  E.  R. ;  the  crimson  silk  velvet  which  had 
covered  the  whole  with  its  soft,  rich  brightness 
now  clung  to  it  here  and  there  in  shreds,  from 
which  the  hue  had  foded.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  are  two  fair  tombs 
of  alabaster  to  the  infant  daughters  of  James  I., 
and  the  monument  erected  by  Charles  II.  over 
the  bodies  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  when  they  were  found  in  the  Tower 
and  brought  hither.  Near  the  entrance  lies 
Addison,  "  next  his  loved  Montague." 

Descending  the  steps  to  Uie  abbey  proper  we 
come  upon  our  ri^t  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  Paul, 
where  was  a  hi^ly-veoerated  crudfiz  and  an 
image  of  Our  Lady.  Here  lie  the  bodies 
Archbishop  U&sher  and  Sir  Roland  Hill,  founder 
of  the  penny  postage.  There  is  also  a  monument 
to  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  tbe  steam-engine. 
Next  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  the  Abbot  Flaccet ;  then 
comes  that  of  S.  Erasmus,  with  the  tomb  of  Che 
munificent  Islip,  who  built  it.  In  and  around  the 
north  transept  are  the  graves  of  great  patriots. 
In  no  other  cemetery  in  the  world  do  so  many 
statesmen  lie  in  so  narrow  a  space.  The  stately 
monument  of  Chatham  towers  over  the  graves  of 
FoK,  Pitt,  Peel,  Mansfield,  Grattan,  Castlereagh, 
Canning.  Wilberfbrce,  and  Palmerston,  and  the 
busts  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Richard  Cobden. 

In  various  parts  of  the  church  there  were  aJtars 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Holy  Cross,  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  and  S.  Helen,  of  which  not  a  trace 
remains;  some,  no  doubt,  were  in  the  south 
transept,  others  may  have  been  affixed  to  the 
pillars  of  the  nave. 

As  we  draw  our  pilgrimage  to  a  close,  we  may 
ask  what  is  the  chief  impreuion  it  has  left  on  our 
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minds?  Is  it  not  that  life  is  short,  and  death 
basteoing  on ;  and  does  not  the  frreat  church 
8eem  like  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  His 
triumphs  are  written  upon  every  tomb ;  His 
victims  lie  in  nnmbers  under  our  feet ;  in  the 
echoes  of  our  footsteps  among*  the  cnioibling 
columos  we  seem  to  keor  hollow  voices  crying 
out,  "  To-day  for  me,  to-morrow  for  thee ;  "  and 
now  and  ai^ain  a  white  statue  in  some  gloomy 
comer  startles  us  like  a  messenger  from  another 
world.  There  is  no  gleaming  lamp  to  tell  of  the 
saCTMnental  presence,  no  shining  cross  to  remind 
us  that  we  aie  in  the  temple  of  God.  Will  the 
holy  lamps  ever  again  be  lighted,  the  crosses  set 
up,  the  altars  built,  the  Masses  said,  and  the 
voices  of  the  monks  praise  God  seven  times  sC 
day  ?  We  know  not,  and  no  one  knows  but  God. 
Let  us  at  least  learn  the  lesson  the  desolate  abbey 
church  teaches  us;  for  if  we  so  live  that  death 
will  be  an  eternal  gain  to  us,  we  shall  surely  do 
something  towards  making  this  venerable  pile 
once  more  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 


THE  ICE-BOAT. 


^^OME  years  ago  there  was  a  young  ad- 
venturer whose  heart  beat  with  pleasure 
at  receiving  a  proposal  Cora  trip  in  an 
ice-boat.  He  had  hauled  a  rope  in  a 
surf-boat  among  breakers,  he  had  feathered  an 
oar  in  a  whale-boat  pursuing  a  whale,  and  had 
ventured  bis  life  in  every  species  craft,  from  a 
man>of-war'5  boat  to  a  catamaran.  But  an  ice- 
boat was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  would  have 
ttavellfrl  any  distance  to  obtain  an  iatroduotion 
to  one. 

He  arrived  at  the  Sumachs  at  the  beeismag 
of  December,  and  there  met  the  friend  who  had 
given  him  the  invitation,  but  the  ice  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear,  and  till  it  was,  they  had 
ample  amusement  in  shooting  paitridges  and 
hares,  skating  and  sleighing  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  winding  up  the  evenings  with  songs 
and  tales,  with  such  guests  as  they  could 
capture  from  the  neighbouring  farms,  around 
their  huge  «'ood  fire.  At  last  tbe  ice  was 
declared  in  £tting  order,  a  favourable  breeze  was 
blowing,  and  the  shed  was  unlocked,  and  tbe 
boats  brought  to  view. 

They  were  Brtrange  looking  craft,  with  double 
keels  like  enormous  pairs  of  skates,  and  quaintly 
fiuhioned  bulls.  Above,  there  rose  a  tail  lateen 
sail.  The  one  boat  displayed  the  outline  of  a 
dragon,  whence  its  name ;  the  other  of  a 
Nautilus,  and  was  so  called.  The  two  friends 
mounted  the  "  Nautilus,"  a  pair  of  youn?  settlers, 
the  "  Dragon,"  and  amid  a  hurricane  of  cheers, 
they  hoisted  sail  and  started  on  their  novel 
voyage. 

Swiftly  and  noiselessly  they  sped  over  tlie 
sparkling  ice-Gelds,  gliding  past  bay  and  head- 
lands, tumbling  cascades  congealed  into  waves 
of  glitjering  crystal,  and  tall  leafless  forests, 
icicle-hung  crags  and  waving  pine-crests.  This 
fleet,  almost  motionless  travel  was  a  strange 
sensation,  as  each  boat  sped  along  admiring 
the  other's  bird-like  grace. 


Drawing  from  the  shjore.  the  wind  feediai 
and  the  Nautilus  began  to  get  ahead  of 
rival,  for  remember  that  it  was  a  trial  of  m 
Triumphant  i^uts  alone  proclaimed  her  sape 
i^,  for  she  was  now  fairly  out  of  ws*>'- 
went  on  for  about  an  bo«r,  the  enjoyment  (rf 
rapid  voyage  over  the  crystal  sea,  with  the « 
sun  shining  down  from  the  clear  bloc  sty  i 
flashing  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  Bpw 
winter  garniture  ot  the  beautiful  soeoc^ 
complete. 

Preseotlv  the  sun  set,  and  the  short  daf« 
ushering  in  a  night  of  intense  darknej^  ■ 
clouds  came  creeping  over  the  dty,  hiit 
brilliancy  of  the  stars,  and  gusts  of  soWwt' 
swept  fitfully  past.  As  the  hours  weMb;. 
wind  increased  to  a  furious  gale,  flrtBi ' 
broke  the  ancient  trees  upon  fchie  shore,  a»l 
their  fragments  far  out  upon  the  lake. 

MeanwhUe,  the  ice-boat  careered  thwi«« 
raging  storm,  hurrying  on  in  the  dwkW 
probable  destruction.  The  canvas  had  of  ^ 
been  lowered,  but  she  still  presented  mn 
body  to  the  wind  to  dash  away  ^ 
abated  speed,  while,  by  some  accident, 
refused  to  obey  the  helm.  The  nighty, 
intensely  cold,  the  bitter  wind  pieitw 
through  thick  garments  and  warm  haSiitt 
The  travellers  could  offer  each  other* 
sola' ion. 

Meanwhile,  the  ice-ski£E  flew  before* 
sometimes  seeming  as  if  it  leaped  wideo^ 
sometimes  rising  and  Calling  on  whatset*^ 
wajves  of  a  frozen  sea.    There  nas  noHia^ 
done,  for  to  hawe  left  the  boat  would  '>*'f^ 
certain  death.   At  last,  cold  and  eihiMW 
their  work,  and  the  two  friends  sank  don 
ther  in  the  bottom  of  tiie  boat,  in  a  deep 
sleep,  while  their  littie  craft  was  goided  o} 
erring  hand  past  countless  dangers. 

After  a  while  they  awoke  ;  all  wai 
silent,  while  a  soft,  silvery  li^t  was 
down  upon  them,  through  some  sowl 
parent  substance;  it  was  aoow.  wteoj 
thickly  upon  them,  had  probably  savn 
lives.   The  storm  of  tbe  night  had  betf^ 
ceedcd  by  a  complete  calm,  but  the 
the  boat  were  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
which  it  was  sarrounded. 

And  now  how  to  get  back !  The 
fixed  in  the  snow  roust  be  abaodoeed. 
was  no  choice  but  to  uodertske  the  jo^ 
foot.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  throng  < 
fallen  snow,  and  mthout  snow-shoes.  At ! 
they  reached  the  shore,  and  weary  and  exU" 
were  only  able  to  appreciate  the  hixutyw 
on  a  pile  of  brushwood  beneath  a  tret^ 
thej  had  made  a  fire,  and  kUled  and  c«k^ 
hare.  .  ^  ]^ 

They  went  on  for  three  more  ^^f^'^t 
when  utterly  travel-spent,  they  «re 
yield  to  their  fate,  the  smoke  curling  ^ 
Sumachs  blessed  their  eyes. 
in  quest  of  them,  had  returned  *'*^J*r4ar 
and  they  were  given  up  for  lost.  Cw** 
fore,  was  the  general  joy.  ^ji 

Our  friend  remarks  that  not  for  '^f^J^ 
California  would  he  undertake  anotbff  e^»**^ 
'  n  an  ice-boat. 
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THE  KNIGHT'S  PRAYER. 


Ktbtmoftbedaronithich  cAviliMwara  knigfaUd,  it  was 
baiirferiheqi  ta  WKtchkllUw  nitbt  in  the  pMiihcbnrcb 
m  tWi  »at,aadtbu  pny  for  God's  blMnng  00  tbeir 
■pruo. 

I. 

|E  kaelt  before  God's  altar  throne 
A  brave  true-hearted  knight, 
And  the  red  lamp  gleamed  like  an 
evening  star 
Upon  his  amour  bright. 

II. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  and  the  echoing  sound 
Rang  through  each  arch  on  high, 

"Give  me  Thy  help  to  stand  me  firm, 
To  conquer  or  to  die  I 

III. 

"And,  oh,  my  God,  vouchsafe  to  bless 

My  ye;  unsheathed  sword  ! 
And  if  I  try  to  win  renown 

Wne  be  the  glory.  Lord." 

IV. 

Repaused.  then,  at  Maiy's  shrine. 
He  bowed  his  warrior  head. 

the  red  lamp  shone  as  it  shines  full  out 
Upon  the  holy  dead. 

V. 

Then  he  spoke  again :  "  Oh.  Mary  bi^t ! 

When  knights  go  forth  to  war, 
They  choose  the  lady  of  their  love 

To  be  their  guiding  star. 

VI. 

There  is  no  maidoa  here  en  «nth 

To  whom  my  love  is  gii«n. 
So  wUt  thpu  deign  nay  star  to  be, 

Host  holy  Queea  of  Heaven  ?  " 

VII. 

Then  deeper         the  evening  red. 

And  bngbtcr  burned  the  light. 
And  forth  into  the  holy  war 

Went  that  true-hearted  knight. 


She  came— that  lady  of  his  love- 
Unseen  his  hand  beside, 

Right  bravely  did  he  wield  his  sword 
To  win  his  peerless  bride. 

But  the  fight  was  o'er,  and  he  calmly  lay 

Dead  'neath  the  starry  sky. 
And  her  name  was  the  last  that  his  cold  lips 
spoke 

Ere  he  joined  her  court  on  high  ! 

M.  P.  H. 


PROSCRIBED; 

OR, 

OUTLAWED    FOR  RIGHT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HE  Valley  Farm  where  we  left  the 
gen^armeSt  had  once  been  the  seat 
of  a  noble  family.  A  deep  and  wide 
moat  surrounded  the  dn'elling  house 
as  well  as  the  out-buildings  and  a 
large  kitchen  garden.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
servants  of  the  state  crossed  the  bridge  which 
ied  to  the  courtyard  of  the  farm,  a  man  'ap> 
proached  from  the  marshy  country  on  the  borders 
of  which  lay  the  farm.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
labourer,  and  carried  an  axe  over  his  shoulder. 
There  was  another  labourer  bunily  at  work  in  the 
garden  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  man  with  the 
axe  after  he  had  first  observed  him  a  few  minutes 
before.  This  man  soon  caihe  to  the  moat,  but 
instead  of  crossiiig  it  by  the  bridge,  he  turned  to 
the  right  where  it  became  much  narrower,  and 
where  a  strong  plank  served  the  purpose  of  a 
bridge  and  formed  an  entrance  to  the  garden. 
It  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  when 
ihey  went  towards  Roquetoire. 

The  gardener  ran  to  the  bridge  and  reached  it 
juBt  as  uie  visitor  was  upon  it. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "remain  outside;  the 
gend'armes  are  here." 

The  priest  stood  for  a  moment. 
"I  have  no  luck  to-day,"  he  said,  and  tbea 
after  a  tew  moments'  thought :  "  The  neighbour- 
hood is  watched ;  if  I  return  1  shall  certainly  be 
ca^ght." 

"  But,  father,  where  can  you  hide  ?  There  is  a 
gend'arme  in  the  bouse  and  another  in  the 
court.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  may  not 
already  have  seen  you." 

"  My  good  Lows,  I  do  not  want  to  hide 
myaal^  Instead  of  one  gardener  let  there  be 
two.   Go  on  with  your  digging  and  I  will 
also    You  will  have  so  much  the  less  work  to 
do." 

And  with  this  he  set  to  work  as  cleverly  as  if 
he  had  been  all  his  life  acciutomed  to  such 
labours. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  what  a  good  tfahig  it  is 
to  be  able  to  do  everything." 

Louts,  who  thought  only  of  his  danger,  stood 
observing  him  with  surprise. 

"Now  goon  with  your  work,"  conliouBd  his 
fellow  labourer ;  "  you  may  attract  the  attention 
of  the  gendarmes." 

The  ifood  man  was  soon  hard  at  woi%  in  his 
place  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  spade. 

"If  there  were  only  one,"  he  thought.  *'I 
have  no  fear  but  that  my  spade  would  be  as  good 
as  his  sabre;  but  there  are  two.  Ob,  what  sad 
times  we  live  tn  I  " 

While  this  was  passing  the  brigadier  had 
searched  two  or  three  rooms  without  finding  a 
trace.  His  anger  was  increased  by  this  tmsuc- 
cessful  search.  When  he  returned  to  the  room 
in  which  he  had  left  Madame  Birten,  be  forgot 
all  the  propriety  of  manner  which  he  had  before 
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assumed,  aod  addressed  her  in  the  rude  re- 
pubticao  tone. 

"  Citizen/'  he  said,  "  how  many  labourers  have 
you?" 

"Three." 

"Where  are  they?" 

'*  Two  of  them  are  in  the  bam,  threshing ;  the 
tiiird  is  at  work  in  the  garden." 
"Their  names?" 

"The  two  threshers  are  Julius  I^errat  and 
Francois  Rnson." 

The  brigadier  took  out  his  pocket 'book  and 
leaning  against  a  table  began  to  write.  The 
room  had  two  windows  which  looked  upon  the 
court,  in  the  wall  of  which  was  a  square  opening 
through  which  the  garden  was  to  be  seen. 

The  farmer's  wife  had  turned  her  back  to  the 
man,  and  while  he  was  busied  in  writing,  became 
suddenly  aware  that  there  were  two  men  at  work 
in  the  garden.  She  at  once  comprehended  the 
whole  matter  and  began  again  : 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said,  "but  I  have  for- 
|p)tten  to  mention  a  labourer  who  only  comes  from 
time  to  time  to  work  in  the  garden.  He  is  here 
♦o-day." 

"Then  there  are  two  !  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  are  their  names  ?  " 

"Louis  Verron  and— and  Baptist  Leroy. .  Oh, 
lieavens,"  she  thought,  "bow  can  I  guess  by 
what  name  he  will  call  himself?  Holy  Virgin, 
fceljp  me ! " 

The  gend'arme,  desiriLgto  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  information,  went  into  the  sick 
woman's  room. 

"Tell  me  how  many  labourers  you  have  here." 

"  Has  not  my  daughter  told  you  ? "  replied  the 
good  woman,  while  she  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
vnconcealed  contempt. 

"Yes, but  I  wish  to  be  certain." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  run  the  risk  of  contra- 
dicting her.  Must  you  again  be  taught  by  a 
woman  what  true  courage  is  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  again  how  many  labourers  there 
are  here?" 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Confound  you  I   I  will  compel  you  to  say." 
"Try." 

"  Have  pity,  sir,  and  leave  my  poor  mother  in 
peace,"  entreated  Madame  Birten.  "You  see 
•she  is  ill ;  mortally  ill." 

"  Why  am  I  to  be  treated  with  such  contempt  ? 
You  are  all  alike." 

Then  he  observed  the  girl  who  sat  in  silence 
-near  thd  bed,  and  continued : 

"  There  is  one  who  is  neither  old  nor  »ck,  and 
ahe  must  speak." 

The  farmer's  wife  trembled  at  the  danger  ; 
then  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  her. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  question  her,  for  she  is  a 
Flemish  girl  and  does  not  understand  a  word  of 
French,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  smite.. 

The  gend'arme's  whiskers  curled  with  rage, 
and  as  the  girl  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  he 
went  up  to  her. 

Tell  me,  do  you  understand  French?"  he 

«ad. 


;;^a.  Mynheer/' 


ow  wait.   Do  you  know  these  {daythings  ? 


he  said,  as  he  took  a  pair  of  handcuffs  froa 

pocket. 


"  Ja,  Mynheer." 

"  S 


hall  I  put  them  on  you  ?  " 


"  Ta,  Mynheer." 
"If 


you  do  not  speak  properly  I  will  n»k( 
a  prisoner." 

"  Ik  kan  nit  verstaen."  (I  do  not  undeni 
All  the  French  people  on  the  Flemish  ti 
know  these  four  words.) 

The  brigadier  was  profuse  in  curses, 
stamped  with  rage. 

"You  are  making  game  of  me."  bt 
"Ifyoudonot  understand  French  what) 
you  here?" 

"  I  was  bom  in  Flanders,"  replied 
Birten,  "  and  know  the  language.'* 

"  I  can  get  no  truth  nom  these  worn 
must  see  if  I  can  be  more  successful  wit 
men." 

S^ng  this  he  went  into  the  garden  in  a 

*'  Here  are  both  our  gardeners."  he  mut 
as  he  drew  forth  his  pocket-book  and 
"  Louis  Verron ! " 

The  man  turned  round  when  he  heai 
name  called,  and  threw  aside  his  spade  ti 
might  learn  for  what  he  was  wanted. 

But  the  voice  of  the  gend'arnu  was 
raised. 

"  No,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  yon.  E 
Leroy!" 
At  this  the  priest  turned. 
"Heavens,  reverend  father! "  whispetedl 

"  We  are  lost." 

"  Not  yet,  only  remember  my  name. 
Baptist  Leroy  with  all  the  gend'armes  i 
world.    Do  not  forget  it." 

A  loud  curse  sounded  from  the  otheteodi 
garden. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,   sir.  I  am  coo 
answered  the  priest. 

"There  are  no  '«re'  now;  f»n  me  c 
and  remember  that  I  am  here  in  the  name 
law.  and  that  I  have  a  right  to  aiiestall 
who  refuse  obedience  to  it.*' 

"  I  do  not  refuse  it,  citizen ;  quite  the 
trary.  How  can  I  serve  you  ?  Shall  I  holi 
horse?" 

The  brigadier  looked  at  the  priest  who 
opposite  to  him  with  the  most  innoceoE 
possible.   He  was  pleased  and  he  said : 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  buuness 
with  you." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

"We  shall  see.  Tell  me  whether  the, 
is  not  accustomed  to  conceal  himsdf  here. 

"  We  do  not  think  much  of  education  here 
replied  the  seeming  labourer.    "We  pa 

Seasants  hardly  know  the  diffinence  between  i 
:  and  a  U,  but  I  am  certain,  between  ounelfl 
that  I  have  never  felt  that  this  was  the  case :  r 
as  you  say,  it  may  be  so."  , 
I  am  convinced  that  a  priest  is  here  bq"- 
"  I  do  not  know  so  well  as  you  do,  but  it 
quite  possible.  You  see  it  may  be  so  withoon 
knowing  anything  about  it.  When  we  are 
work  here  in  the  garden  we  know  oothw, 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  But  it  wouW 
easy  to  find  out   I  know  every  comer  or  i 
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«,  and  if  a  priest  of  the  old  times  is  concealed 

,  I  answer  for  it  I  can  discover  him.  You 

1  only  come  with  me." 

Very  weD;  come  along." 

lie  pnest  made  four  or  five  steps  and  then 

an  a^in : 

Bat  if  I  help  you  to  search  will  you  not  after- 
rds arrest  me?" 
'How  can  you  be  so  silly !  " 
'  Nor  my  comrade  either  ?  " 
'Xeitheryou  nor  your  comrade." 
We  shall  come  off  with  whole  skins  ?  " 
fie  quiet  and  go  on." 
Aod  our  mistress  ?" 
That  is  another  thbg.   We  shall  see." 
U  that  is  the  case,  listen.   I  do  not  wish  to 
tojoK  into  mischief,  and  besides,  Madam 
tnmay  have  her  peculiarities,'  but  in  spite  of 
tie  is  a  good  woman." 
'Iteally  you  are  very  tiresome.   Go  on  or  I 
'urest  you," 

Now,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Baptist  Leroy, 
h  do  not  promise  me  that  you  will  do  no  one 
harm,  I  will  not  help  you  in  your  search  for 
former  priest." 
And  if  I  promise  ?" 

Theo  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  him  if 

8  here." 

Go  alon? !   I  promise  you  to  arrest  no  one 

himself." 

Come  then." 

^  now  he  led  the  gend^arm*  through 

ws  aod  bams. 

not  be  afraid."  he  said  to  the  threshers, 

^citizen  brigadier  has  promised  not  to  arrest 
belonging  to  this  house  if  he  succeeds  in 
the  former  priest,  who  must  be  concealed 
As  tnie  as  my  name  is  Baptist  I^eroy,  we 

«  nothiny  to  fear  ;  and  if  you  knowanything^ 

?  speak." 

fhe  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise, 
'ey  had  recognized  the  priest,  and  as  they  did 
't  Know  what  had  taken  place  were  very  uneasy 

."  What  are  you  standing  there  for  like  two 

cried  fhe  brigadier. 
'Assure  as  my  name  is  Baptist  Leroy  I  have 

^  you  that  you  may  speak  out,"  added  the 

•est. 

"Now,  good  Baptist,"  began  one  of  them, 
|o  at  last  began  to  understand  the  sUte  of 
"gs.  "if  you  mean  that  a  priest  is  concealed 


^.  look  for  him.    I  had  father  that  he  was 
J"  up  by  another  than  by  myself." 
And  80  would  I,"  added  the  other  thresher. 
.  "ou  are  incarnate  aristocrats ! "  cried  the 
iJpdier. 

"Ah.  citizen."  replied  the  priest,  "we  have 
'I  had  the  f^ood  fortune  to  be  so  well  educated 

'you  have." 

Silence !  I  do  not  vant  your  impudence.  If 
**e  a«ses  will  say  nothing,  goon." 

then  the  search  was  continued.  It  was  a 
*a'iireto  Baptist  to  take  his  companion  into 
«  most  secret  comers;  no  stall,  no  hole 
jnainri  unvisited.  The  unlucky  gend'arme 
J^ys  came  out  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs 
*un  anjrer  at  his  new  disappointment. 


- despair  of  finding  the  man*^fie  wanted. 


and  full  of  wrath  at  his  ill-luck,  he  dismissed  hia 

guide. 

But  the  priest  was  determined  to  play  out  his 
part  to  tnie  end.  With  his  hat  in  his  hand,  a 
persuasive  smile  upon  his  Ups : 

"  Citizen  brigadier,"  he  said,  "  a  trifle  for  my 

trouble  please. 

Another  curse  was  all  the  answer  be  received^ 
and  he  returned  to  the  garden. 

The  brigadier  mounted  his  horse  and  sprang 
across  the  bridge.  At  the  outer  gate  he  met  the 
beggar.  The  rascal  had  not  ventured  to  come 
nearer  to  the  house,  but  had  placed  himself  on 
the  watch  lest  anyone  should  escape  while  the 
search  was  being  carried  on. 

"  What  1  you  have  not  caught  him ' "  he  said^ 
as  he  saw  the  geneCarme  come  forth  without  his 
prisoner. 

"  Wretched  man !  you  have  again  aod  aguo 
driven  me  about   for   nothing,"  replied  the 

brigadier.    "  You  have  take  care  of  yourself ; 

I  tell  you,  if  I  once  get  hold  of  you,  you  shall  not 
escape." 

"  So  that  is  what  you  think,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  Now,  if  you  thmk  I  am  his  confederate,  I 
will  tell  you  that  though  you  did  not  find  him  he 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  jou.  I  know  that 
he  is  there.    I  " 

He  was  unable  to  finish  his  speech.  Anaxa* 
goras  bad  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  horse  reared 
and  came  sideways  on  the  beggar,  who  avoided 
him  by  a  hasty  spring.  This  spring  certainly 
saved  him  from  the  danger  of  being  trampled  to 
death,  but  it  plunged  htm  into  the  midst  of  a. 
ditch  full  of  mud  and  foul  water.  The  J^n- 
d'armes  let  him  cry  out  without  troubling  tram- 
selves  further  about  him,  and  had  got  to  a  good 
distance  before  he  contrived  to  crawl  to  land. 

"  Confounded  work ! "  complained  the 
brigadier,  "  1  had  rather  a  thousand  times  stand 
before  the  Austrians.  Deuce  take  it  I  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  what  that  old  woman  there 
said  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  brigadier,  if  I  give  you  some 
advice,"  said  Anaxagoras.  "  Do  as  I  do.  I 
shall  soon  request  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
bri^de  ;  if  I  am  refused,  I  shall  then  give  in  my 
resignation  and  enroll  mjrself  as  a  volunteer." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  the  brigadier,  altera 
short  silence.  "  It  is  &r  better  to  have  your 
head  shattered  by  a  cannonball  than  to  carry  on 
tlie  part  of  purveyor  to  the  hangman." 

"  And  this  poor  priest ;  what  is  his  crime  ?  I 
must  own  that  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  saw  that 
you  had  not  found  htm." 

"Silence!  If  you  should  be  heard  we  are 
lost.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  both  out  of  place, 
for  I  am  tired  of  this  work." 

When  Madame  Birten  was  assured  of  the 
departure  of  the  gend'armes,  aad  had  placed 
one  of  the  labourersasan  outpost  to  ^vethe  alarm 
in  case  of  danger,  she  told  the  pnest  that  they 
were  ready  for  him,  and  that  for  the  present  there 
was  nothing  to  fear. 

"A.h,  father,"  she  added,  "what  anxiety  I 
was  in  when  I  saw  you  enter  the  garden  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  man  was  asking  me  the 
number  and  names  of  our  labourers." 

"And  so  you  gave  me  the  name  of  Baptist 
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Leroy.  The  good  soldier  was  kind  enoagh  to 
teach  me  that.    How  is  the  invalid  ?  " 

"Very  bad,  father;  she  is  impatient  for  yoa." 

The  priest  at  once  went  into  the  sick  room  and 
remained  there  for  a  long  time  alone.  Then  all 
in  the  house  were  called  to  be  present  at  the 
last  Sacraments  of  the  dying.  The  prest  drew 
from  their  concealment  under  his  garments  all 
that  be  required  for  the  holy  rite,  and  a  table 
with  a  crucifix  and  lights  was  quickly  prepared. 
The  good  old  woman  joined  with  a  firm  voice  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  but  when  the  holy 
ofiBces  were  ended,  her  strength  failed,  her  Hps 
became  white,  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  servant 
of  God  departed  amid  the  prayers  and  sobs  of 
the  survivors. 

When  the  farmer's  wife  had  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  suppressed  the  first  emotions  of  her 
f^rief  she  rose.  In  these  sad  times  the  least 
evidence  of  the  visit  of  a  priest  was  dangerous. 
She  put  awav  everything  tii^t  had  been  needed 
for  the  holy  rites,  and  then  turning  to  the  priest : 

*'  It  will  not  be  possible,"  she  said,  "  to  have 
my  mother  buried  with  the  prayers  and  blessing 
of  the  Church,  but  I  woula  gladly  have  a  holy 
Mass  said  for  the  good  of  her  soul. 

"That  will  not  be  difficult.  To-morrow 
morning,  just  after  midnight,  I  shall  celebrate 
the  holy  mysteries  at  Durley's  farm  and  will  offer 
it  i»  for  your  good  mother. 

"1  will  be  sore  to  be  there." 
"But  ten  me,"    contioued   Abb*  Varlet. 
' '  Does  the  ^rl  who  was  acting  as  a  servant  here, 
belong  to  this  country  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  It  is  plain  enough  that  she  does  not  belong 
'  to  the  station  she  ts  now  filling." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  ThU  mtdden  belongs 
to  a  high  fannly.  luving  been  left  an  orphan 
when  very  young,  she  was  Drought  np  in  a  convent 
in  Bethune." 

"  In  Bethupe  ?  " 

"Yes,  father;  but  why  do  you  ask  with  such 
surprise." 

"  I  am  commissioned  to  seek  fbr  a  young  lady 
firom  Bethune,  and  though  it  is  not  nersen,  she 
may  be  able  to  give  me  tidings  of  her." 

"  How  glad  I  am  I  Some  years  ago  she  took 
the  habit  of  the  order  in  which  she  was  brought 
up.  Driven  from  the  convent  with  the  omer 
sisters,  she  at  first  remained  in  Bethnne,  but  no 
longer  being  safe  there,  she  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  mme  about  a  month  ago.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recoarse  to  an  nnthith.  about 
her,  fyirvihenibit  Mitd'arme  questioned  me  about 
her,  to  prevent  ail  danger  from  what  she  might 
say  to  him,  I  told  them  that  she  was  brought  up 
in  Flanders  and  did  not  understand  French. 
Ber  utuatioD  was  critical  and  I  tremble  when  I 
think  of  whit  may  befall  her  if  fresh  enquiries 
should  be  set  on  foot.  Do  you  ttnow  of  any  place 
where  she  might  take  reftige  ?  " 

"  I  will  try  to  find  one.  But  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  call  her  that  I  may  ask  her  about  the 
person  of  whom  I  am  in  search." 

Madame  Birteo  took  the  priest  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  brought  the  young  sister  to  htm. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SAVAGERY  AND  CIVIUZATIO] 


INCE  we  find  that  men  who 
possess  a  knowledge  of  Ihi 
needed  by  even  the  lowest  su 
are  swept  off  the  earth  wheo  id 
to  dependence  on  wild  roots  and  fruits  aim 
is  nearly  certain  that  if  ever  they  had  been ia 
is  called  a  state  of  nature,  from  beingnM 
less  fitted  for  supporting  and  taking  cam  A 
selves  than  the  brutes,  they  could  not  tori 
long  enough  to  have  attained  even  to  the* 
state  of  savages.  They  could  not  hneM 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  invent  ai9tbiof;,d 
we  who  are  not^vages,  and  know  how  toi 
the  egg  stand  on  its  end,  think  tiutwl 
could  have  invented  The  erastence  thnrll 
the  various  instruments  in  use  amoogit 
Africans  and  other  partially  civilised  peo^i 
cates  the  communication  of  instnictioa  it  I 
period  from  some  Being  superior  to  himtdf. 
art  of  making  fire  is  the  same  in  lodii  I 
Africa.  The  smelting  furnaces  for  nduoo? 
and  copper  from  the  ores  are  also  similit.  - 
The  argument  of  an  original  revelatioi  U 
though  quite  independent  of  the  Bible  li 
tends  to  confirm  that  history.  It  is  of  trtf 
nature  with  this,  that  man  could  not 
himself,  and  therefore  must  have  >M>»" 
Creator.  Manfchia  conld  not  in  die  fintW 
have  civilized  themselves,  and  tberei** 
have  had  a  mperkwmsm  Instructor,  bd 
neotion  with  this  subject,  it  is  reroark^j 
throughout  successive  generations  no  di»g 
taken  place  in  the  forms  of  vaiious  imt* 
HamTMrs,  tongs,  hoes,  axes,  adzes,  ttuw  bui 
nee^es,  bowsanid  arrows,  speais,  spioiiBC' 
weaving,  millstones,  the  manufacture  <rfF 
chattie  as  in  India,  the  art  of  cooking.  >^ 
beer  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  firii-hooks,  fiuisg ' 
hunting  nets,  fish-bwutets,  wrars,traF8,ett,^ 
all  been  so  very  permanent  from  age  to  ift-J 
some  of  them  identical  patterns  are  »*|< 
spread  over  the  globe,  as  to  render  it  pn* 
that  ther  were  all,  at  least  in  some  H 
derived  mm  one  source.  The  Africao  ti^ 
which  seem  possessed  of  the  same  lun^ 
aUUty  as.the  arts  to  which  Hiey  relate,  lili^ 
of  all  olher  nations,  refer  their  origin  to  a  4" 
Bemg.  And  it  is  much  more  reasonable^ 
cdve  the  hints  given  in  Genesis,  conceniiiij'*' 
instruction  from  God  to  our  first  P*'*"''"^ 
childnn  in  religion  or  moral  duty,  and 
on  the  acts  of  life,  than  to  give  ci**'^^!?;, 
theory  that  untaught  savage  man  suba*"" 
state  which  would  prove  fatal  to  all  hu«* 
danls,  and  that  in  such  helpless  s^*"***; 
many  inventions,  which  most  of  hi»,  I**^ 
retained  but  never  improved  upon  dutraf  * 
thirty  centuries."— i?r.  Livingstone  in 
pedttion  to  the  Zambesi." 


Providence  has,  so  to  speak,  boond  J« 
of  every  man  to  his  native  sml  by  an  """"^ 
attraction. 
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HE  KIDNAPPED  BOY. 


HE  following  little  story  of  roraaace 
ia  real  life  was  ocHnmanicated.  bj  a 
credible  authori^,  and  U  given  in 
bis  own  words : 
A  short  time  ago  a  rcspectably- 
on  walked  into  a  working- jewi^lsr's 
He  vas  oboat  the  middle  age.  of  dark, 
m-bucnt  coraplezion,  of  easy  manners, 
a  gentljmaaly  appearance.    The  pro- 
of the  shop  was  engaged  in  transacting 
with  an  elderly  lady,  who  wa«  attired 
she  had  caHed  icspecting  some 
to  be  done  to  her  watch,  which  was  on 
Iter,  and  the  sadiject  of  eonferaatioa 
hrt  and  the  jewcQcr,   The  strange 
too  weli-mannered  to  interrupt  the 
amused  himself  by  examining  several 
in  the  shop ;    but  the  master,  ^er 
the  lady  to  excuse  bis  lea\ing  her  for 
I,  accosted  the  stcat^«r,  ani  inquired 
iJlnMre.  The  stcangw  then  drew  from  his 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  black 
a  souU  pocket>case,  wfatcti  he  opened, 
took  tberefrMD  an  and  ant- looking  crimson- 
cushion:  this  cushioo  might  have  formed 
'  Un  a  Cupid's  bean ;  it  was,  moreover, 
a  sihrer  nligree-wodc,  wbick  traced  tbe 
of  amral  sfanilar-ahaiwd  hearts,  and 
devices.   Oa  presentlag  the  cuAion 
jeweHer,  tbe  strauttr  obsemd,  HMt 
the  article  xppeated  a  trifle,  its  value  to 
above  pnce,  and  that,  as  it  bad  sug- 
iligbt  iflAucy.  he  wasaaolous  to  have  it 
npeired.   The  la^  in  black  had  not 
tbe  bat  of  the  ttcanger,  but  iriwa  the 
I(A  her  to  V9.it  i^a  him,  she  occupied 
vith  looking  at  the  bifouterie  in  a  glass- 
<n  tbt  ceooter.   While  the  gcatletnan  was 
i?th»jew)sUat,-hebetd<mt  the  cushion 
fai^s,  and  as  mis  about  to  pass  it  from 
ku^  the  lady  turned  round,  and  instantly 
""(yes  HpOD  the  cmfaiai :  she  seized  the 


stnoger. 

tnnediately  renevid  into  a&  adjoining 
^.  ud  ia  a  rikort  time  fcindoesa  hod  sue- 
nUyappttedtberequked-ittstoMtiveB.  Now 
■ndetclamationsraiidqnes^nstandcxplana- 
(•  ID  rapid  sueoesslon.  la  a  word,  a  mother 
found  a  long-lost  son  !   The  talc  is  brief. 
J^e  five-ABfr'ftWy  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
"Wj,  with  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  took 
'«ir  residence  in  a  small  village  in  Mon- 
'rtnsnire ;  the  spot  was  one  of  those  delightful 
[•for  wkich  this  county  is  justly  celebrated; 
i^wieties  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water, 
*  9«e  beheld  in  pro^cts  that  combined  the 
f»iui  the  picturesque,  and  were  never  gazed 
'^m.  with  pleasurable  emotion.   The  income 
Wis  couple  was  not  large,  but  ample  for  the 
^cDcies  of  comfort  and  even  elegance,  though 
^equate  to  an  ostentatious  style  of  living, 
gentleman  had  a   share  in  a  mercantile 
**t  m  London,  io  which  concern  he  was  a 
'P'^s  partner;  this  establishment  was  the 


destination  he  intended  for  his  son.  He  had  also 
some  property  in  the  bmds,  with  which  he  porposed 
portioning  off  his  danghter.  After  he  had  thus 
provided  for  his  children,  he  would  still  have 
sufficient  to  insure  to  hin  and  his  wife  ease  and 
comfort  in  their  old  age.  The  dai^ter  was 
now  seven  years  of  age.  the  son  five,  and  the 
parents  were  at  that  time  of  life  when  an  increase 
of  family  is  not  common.  BoA  boy  and  girl 
were  educated  by  the  father,  whose  chief  pur- 
suits werd  of  a  literary  cast.  It  was  usual  for  the 
youngsters  to  have  a  hc^iday  once  a  week,  when 
they  either  went  to  spend  the  day  at  a  house  of 
a  neighboor,  v/ta>  hsul  a  family  of  two  boys,  and 
a  girl  of  a  similar  age,  or  their  playmates  came 
and  spent  the  day  viHdi  them  at  their  Catber's 
hottse.  It  happened  on  one  occasion  the  boy 
made  one  of  those  weekly  visits  alone,  his  sister 
having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been  detained 
at  home.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  boy  leEt  his  friend's  hoose  at  the  close  of  as 
fine  an  autumnal  evening  as  ever  glowed  io  the 
western  hearans,  and  beautified  the  face  of  tbe 
earth.  But  the  quiet  loveUness  of  the  scene  was 
a  faithless  harbinger  to  the  parents  of  the  boy, 
for  it  betokened  not  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  con- 
tented mind,  bat  the  wild  £:6iIdc88  of  despair — 
they  never  saw  tbetr  boy  again.  Dtligeat 
inqoiries  in  every  comer  of  the  county,  the  se arch- 
ing of  woods,  ttw  dragging  of  ponds  and  a  river, 
remda  for  restoration,  and  pTOBecution  for  de- 
tCBtion;  in  fine,  all  that  parental  love  coold 
devise— and  what  will  it  not  devise  la  ee  hapless 
an  emergency  ?— was  pat  Into  action ;  but,  alas, 
without  success. 

Year  rolled  after  year,  but  no  tidings  of  the 
lost  child  ever  reached  the  ears  of  the  fond  and 
monmiDg  pannts.  The  father  was  observed 
always  to  carry  about  him  an  air  of  abstraction 
made  him  appear  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  and  he  never  looked  upon  a  child  but  his 
eyes  were  seen  reading  the  delineaments  of  its 
face.  Ten  years  after  rite  fatal  event,  he  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  his  daughter,  who  died  by 
the  hand  of  that  fell  destroyer  of  youth  and 
beauty— pulmonary  consumption.  This  secotid 
shock  he  survived  bat  a  few  yean ;  bat  he  left 
behind  bin  a  wfe  who  had  developed  alt  thise 
virtue*  of  her  sex  v^iieh  eoable  a  woman,  albeit 
of  keener  senribilitles,  to  comfort  and  help  the 
bastiand  in  tbe  hour  of  sorrow  and  of  sickness. 
She  survived  him,  and  bore  her  bereavements 
with  tbe  meekness  of  a  Christian  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  woman ;  she  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared but  in  the  sable  habiliments  of  grief,  and 
thus  her  outward  person  harmonised  with  her 
sorrowing  heart.  She  lived  in  close  retire- 
ment, and  seldom  went  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  her  wonted  walks,  for  they  wooed  her 
into  a  musing  recollection  of  the  infant  days  of 
her  children.  Her  distant  friends  urged  her  to 
forsake  Monmouthshire  for  ever,  for  their  hopes 
were,  that  a  total  change  of  scene  would  pro- 
duce a  cliange  of  habits,  add  a  more  lively  en- 
joyment of  1%.  But  no:  she  loved  tolin^ron 
the  spot  sanctified  by  her  endedrments  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  and  she  fondly  indulged  a  hope 
that  her  boy  lived,  and  would  some  day  l>e  re- 
stored to  her  longing  arms.   Her  hope  was  at- 
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tached  to  the  heart  bv  one  of  those  impercep- 
tible threads  which  ue  miod  almost  uncoo- 
sciously  weaves  when  surrounded  by  despair; 
for  if  that  thread  were  visible,  it  would  appear 
frail  indeed,  and  quite  unable  to  sustain  the 
slightest  shock  ;  nevertheless,  its  texture  is  of  that 
elastic  tenacitywhich.whileit  yields  to  the  severest 
strain,  never  breaks,  but  recovers  its  nonted  posi- 
tion, and  retains  its  firm  hold  on  the  heart  until 
death  severs  the  cord  that  life  could  not  break. 

But  the  bo^,  now  the  man — hear  his  own  tale. 
He  has  a  dim  recoUectioo  of  the  events  of  his 
childhood.  He  well  remembers  the  evening 
when  be  was  retaming  from  the  house  of  his 
playmates ;  he  rememlwrs  walkmg  along  with  a 
a  man  and  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  and  that 
when  he  cried,  he  was  threatened  to  have  his 
head  cut  off  if  he  did  not  keep  silent  and  go 
along  quietly  as  he  would  not  be  hurt,  for  he  was 
being  taken  to  see  his  papa  and  mamma,  who 
had  gone  out  visiting,  and  had  sent  the  man  and 
woman  for  him.  Some  such  narrative  is  vividly 
impressed  on  his  remembrance,  and  has  ever 
been  floating  in  his  mind.  He  also  remembers 
residing  for  several  months  in  a  large  seaport 
town,  but  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  from  the 
little  house  where  he  lived,  except  at  night  and 
then  in  company  with  the  man  or  woman :  he 
recollects  very  well  the  person  who  saw  him  fice- 
qnently  in  that  house,  Mcause  he  was  very  kind 
to  him,  and  at  length  took  him  on  board  a  ship. 
The  first  town  he  remembers  abroad  was  King- 
ston in  Jamaica,  where,  he  believes,  he  remained 
about  nine  yeais  with  the  person  who  took  him 
out.  This  individual  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
store,  and  the  lad  was  employed  in  its  business. 
During  tnis  time  his  education  was  not  totally 
neglected,  as  his  patron  took  some  pleasure  tn 
improving  his  reading  and  writing. 

Having  frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
sea  service,  our  young  hero  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  merchant  captain,  whose  vessel  traded 
between  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  South  America.  In  this 
vessel  he  remauned  for  eight  years,  and  bad  be- 
come so  fiir  a  favourite  with  the  captain,  that 
the  last  year  he  kept  his  accounts,  acted  in  some 
manner  as  his  secretary,  and  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  his  affiectioos.  when  death  broke  the 
connection.  The  captain  died  in  New  York. 
He  now  thought  of  visiting  England,  but  not 
with  any  special  intention  of  seeking  his  parents, 
as  he  had  been  assured  by  the  person  who  took 
him  out  to  Jamaica,  that  he  was  an  orphan,  but 
had  been  taken  care  of  in  early  infancy  by  the 
benevolence  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  sea  to  get  a  livelihood  as  he 
best  could.  However,  as  he  could  not  readily 
obtain  a  suitable  situation  on  board  a  British 
vessel,  for  which,  morever,  he  was  not  so  very 
anxious,  as  the  times  had  been,  and  were  likely 
to  continue,  very  troublous,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting  into  a  merchant's  oflBce  in  New  York, 
where  he  begun  at  a  very  subordinate  onst. 
Being  of  temperate  and  persevering  habits,  he 
became  in  five  years  a  corresponding  clerk.  He 
was  rising  high  in  the  scale  of  advancement, 
when  one  of  his  brother  clerk's  married  a 
daughter  of  the  merchant,  and  was  immediately 


taken  into  partnership.    His  clevadoo  awi 
the  new  partner  to  assume  conseqaeodal  lA 
which  discomforted  the  peace  of  toe  estiU^ 
meot,  and  ended  in  our  hero's  scparati«it« 
the  house.    He  afterwards  filled  aDOtbff » 
sponsible  situation  in  New  York,  when  after  m 
years'  senrice;  he  accepted  a  lucrative  ofei ' 
superintend  a  merchant's  ofiice  in  NewOiio* 
and  subsequently  he  became  a  paitMt  a  (» 
concern,  and  accumulated  a  mooerate  bttst 
For  Uiese  last  ten  ^ars  he  had  a  groiriwdc»; 
to  visit  England,  and  at  length  resdfiHt^ 
gratificadoo.    About  three  months  v  * 
landed  ia  Liverpool ;  and  sojourned 
and  London  for  ux  weeks ;  he  then  visited^ 
From  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
buildings,  parucularly  the  Exchange,  li""? 
vinced  that  Bristol  was  the  portwhcnctbefl* 
from  England.    After  spending  a  foittipf  ^ 
Clifton,  he  determined  on  retumii^  to  w"^, 
pool,  through  South  Wales,  by  way  «*» 
mouthshire;  and  it  was  in  this  county  tl^^l 
dent  threw  him  in  the  path  of  his  motbtf- 
recognition  has  been  described ;  but  the  bisastg 
the  means,  namely,  the  cushion,  remains  tobtajj 
When  the  hapless  boy  was  kidnappw"* 
his  home,  he  had  the  cushion  case  inUspowii 
he  knew  that  it  was  dearly  prized  by  bis  s^ 
and  he  had  often  heard  her  say  that  it 
to  her  by  his  grandmother.   In  the 
work  that  endosed  the  cushion,  was  t^^^ 
circle  the  Christian  name  of  his  grv**'^ 
with  the  words,  "  Keep  this  in  remeinl"** 
me.' '   The  boy  managed  to^jreserve  tte^T 
and  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  his  afiectioo »  J 
relic  became  stronger.   This  little  in«|fjj 
the  days  of  his  childhood  perhaps  senwO" 
the  remembrance  of  them  more  ^^'J^ 
mind.   Of  late  years  he  wore  it  in  ^^Zot 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  black 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  far-famed  ""j 
his  foot  slipped,  he  fell  against  one  of  ^Jzl 
steps,  and  damaged  the  filigree  that  encaw 
cushion. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  first  town  u  ha 
he  hastened  to  the  shop  of  a  Wftbag-)^ 
The  reader  already  knows  the  sequel ;  hts^^ 
cast  her  CTes  upon  the  relic,  read  ''^f"^ 
name,  ana  the  never-forgotten  words, " 
in  remembrance  of  me.     She  felt 
mothers  can  feel,  but  as  no  mortal  can 
and  the  evening  of  her  old  age  was  **^^mi 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  a  bdoin 
long-lost  aon.   _ 

In  1840,  when  Guizot  went  to  ^.^^ 
ambassador,  Louis  Fhillippe  said: 
created  a  count  ?  A  title  is  sometinw*  wf,^^ 
And  on  Guizot  declining,  the  kio^  W'Vjjj, 
are  right ;  your  name  alone  is  s"™^^ 
higher  dignity."  Thiers,  too,  took  do  tj^jn 
the  Bey  m  TatAs  was  in  Paris,  in  1846, « 
much  civility  from  Guizot,  and  P^fj,^ 
children  on  his  departure  withOnenia'  ^ 
studded  with  jewels  worth  30.000  '^"'^n;  bi< 
were  immediately  returned.  GaiiOtex^j«^  ^ 
gratitude,  but  begging  that  he 
pressed  to  do  what  he  had  never  dooesw* 
a  present.   He  died  poor. 
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"SHE  FOUND   mUiSSl^   FACE  TO   FACE  WITH   HECTOR  GRAY,' 

mu  l&e  Crutfe :  %  fife  ^targ. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. ^fCon/i  fitted  J. 

9ITH  that  ready  and  willing  obedience  so 
beautihil  in  the  young,  and  which 
Lucy  had  all  her  life  been  accustomed 
fender  to  Mr.  Gryce,  whose  toy  and  plaything 
:  had  been  in  baby  years,  she  stepped  into 
'  veslry.  and  going  forward  with  a  light  free 
p.^«h«e  Mr.  Giyee  sat,  threw  herself  upon 


a  cushion  at  his  feet,  clasping  her  small  white 
hands  together  and  resting  them  upon  his  knee, 
as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  long,  long  ago.  She 
knew  that  she  was  ever  a  child  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pastor,  in  spite  of  the  years  that  had  come  and 
gone  and  made  her  a  charming  woman. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Lucy  after  she  had  sat  for 
some  minutes  waiting  for  him  to  ^eak.  "  You 
sent  for  me." 
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And  the  girl  looked  up  in  bis  face  with  that 
sweet  child4ik«  expree«ioo  which  he  found  so 
liard  to  resist. 

Mr.  Gryee's  courage  did  not  rise  at  Lucy's 
question;  on  the  contrary,  the  question  accom- 
panied  by  the  mild,  guiltless  Ipok  utterly  dis- 
armed him ;  he  felt  that  he  must  make  a  des- 
perate effort  and  go  on  with  the  unpleasant  task 
that  lay  before  him ;  to  hesitate  and  think  about 
k  was  tu  foil  utterly. 

"Lucy,"  he  said,  lo^detBg  very  serious,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  steady  voice,  "  you  and  1  have 
been  friends  for  a  long  tiroe  have  we  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Lucy;  ''alife- 
time ;  indeed,  longer  than  I  can  remember. 
You  baptized  me,  you  know,"  she  added  with  a 
bright  smile. 

"  And  I  don't  thii^  we  even  once  fell  out 
during  all  that  long  time,  did  we  Lucy?"  said 
Mr.  Gryee,  cheerfully, 

"Fell  out!"  echoed  Luoy  looking  fall  in  his 
fiice.  A  pretty  picture  the  girl  made  as  she 
raised  herself  on  her  knees  and  gazed  full 
into  Mr.  Gryee's  face.  Her  clear-cut  features, 
strftened  by  the  soft  light  that  stole  through  the 
diaded  windows  while  the  broken  bars  of  golden 
annlight  gleaming  aomng  her  rich  hair,  imparted 
to  it  a  rare  beauty.  "  Why  should  we  fall  out, 
Mr.  Gryee  ?  "  she  asked  simply. 

"  Oh !  but  the  very  best  of  friends  fall  out 
sometimes  you  know,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Gryee. 
"  But  you  were  always  obedient,  Lucy,"  he  went 
on,  "I  do  not  think  that  you  ever  vexed  me  by 
jour  wilfulness ;  and  now,  Lucy,  I  am  about  to 
ask  of  you  a  great  favour  ;  will  you  grant  it,  or 
will  you  be  wilful  for  the  first  time  ?  " 

Lucy  coloured,  neck  and  cheeks  and  brow  be- 
came one  flame  of  rich  red  as  she  apprehended 
what  was  coming — as  Mr.  Gryee's  meaning 
dawned  upon  her. 

Mr.  Gryee  felt  some  relief  at  knowing  he  was 
imderstood  without  further  preliminaries  or  nsde 
blunt  questioning- 

"  Promise  me,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "pnMsiseme, 
dear,  that  you  will  never  again  be  seen  in  the 
company  of—" 

"  The  captain,"  cried  Lucy,  starting  to  her  feet, 
tiie  colour  receding  from  her  face  leaving  her  so 
ghastly  pale  that  Mr.  Gryee  expected  to  see 
her  fall  fainting  at  his  feet. 

"Yes,  Lucy— the  captain,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
"  that  man  is  not  a  fit  companion  for  a  good  girl 
£ke  you." 

"Howcan  you  speak  like  that,"  cried  Lucy, 
recovering  herself,  and  fixing  her  lustrous  eyes 
fill!  upon  the  curate's  face.  "You  know  nothmg 
about  him.  I  thought  only  the  gossips  of 
Qassicburgh  could  thus  speak  ahout  a 
stranger." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  in  a  tone  so  earnest 
that  it  bordered  upon  reproach,  "  you  know  I 
am,  and  ought  to  be,  the  last  man  in  Classic- 
burgh  to  speak  from  what  I  hear  the  gossips 
say,  but  the  behaviour  of  this  man  since  he  came 
to  Qassicburgh  speaks  for  itself.  It  ought  to 
be  enough  to  turn  a  Christian  girl  back  to  the 
path  of  duty  in  which  she  walked  for  so  many 

ears  unswervingly.  Lucy,  think  of  your  good, 
ithhil  lover  whose  heart  you  have  broken. 


whose  life  you  have  blighted  and  ruined,  hxj- 
Lucy  Noble,  what  do  you  mean  !  " 

Lucy  coloured  and  looked  ashamed,  a  E3> 
sorry  too  if  we  might  judge  from  the  qoiTeri^ 
of  her  eyelids. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Hector,"  she  faltered;  "ba- 
but  I  think  he  is  very  foolish  " 

"And  very  fond,"  said  Mr.  Giyee.  "Oil 
my  poor  child/'  he  said,  "  you  arc  hvingaofi 
a  false  world.  When  the  gleam  of  suosiiKt^ 
now  lij^hts  up  your  life-path  has  faded,  y«<i 
be  cold,  and  poor,  and  miserable.  Look  but  J 
little  into  ttw  past,  Lucy.  Think  of  whatHsW 
was,  of  bow  he  toiled  and  saved  for  yDi,bf , 
anxious  he  was  that  all  the  good  thiagsiiif 
world  might  be  put  within  your  reach  et)t 
made  yea  bis  wife.  He  would  have  kept  « 
like  a  little  qofiui,  Lucy,  and  honoureJ  ■ 
loved  you  as  not  one  in  a  million  would  di 
Hector  was  once  a  true  Christian,  Lucy;  iod* 
God-fearing  man  only  is  fit  to  be  a  budna 
Lucy."  be  ioaplored,  "do  not  let  a  filsel* 
beguile  you.  Your  love  alone  can  make  HcdM 
once  more  vh&t  he  was,  turn  to  him  igauBF** 
forsake  this  mad,  foolish  fancy.  Suchakw' 
utterly  unworthy  of  you.  Be  carefiil  that  jt 
do  not  let  your  heart  become  cold  andlurd.  v 
difference  to  good  things  invariably  haideBS  m 
heart ;  and  yea  are  not  quite  as  you  used  to 
Lucy." 

"I  cantjot  love  Hector  as  I  once  did,"** 
Lucy,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  it  is  'mps»'  ■ 
And  more.  I  doubt  if  he  can  really  love ;  ] 
who  throTTS  himself  away  in  the  manner  Be«j 
has  done,  does  not  even  love  himself,  hi  ■* 
not  common  sdf-respect ;  even  the  ca^is* 
the  latter  to  sone  extent  at  least,"  she  m* 
bitterly.  , 

"  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Gtyee  "  tbe  mere  redt» 
ness  that  seizes  a  man  under  serious  di^P?^ 
ment,  or  bitter  heaut-aurhe,  is  a  very  diffiatnt  m 
ftom  tluU  course,  of  sin  and  dis^patioo  thativ 
believes  to  be  a  proper  life  that  he  WvtstO:^ 
tisaakB.  none  should  reprove  or  condeoiii 
Hector  is  ashamed  of  his  shame,  he 
glory  in  it.    When  he  recovers  himself,  ^ 
gather  strength  from  his  wrong-doing.  Oot^ 
evil  he  is  domg,  good  is  sure  to  come. 
of  real  Christianity  are  in  his  heart;  t*"'/^ 
are  sown,  Lucy,  they  will  not  die,  they 
root  again,  and  bud  and  bloom  under  the  ge** 
sky  of  your  love.   Trust  me,  Lucy  dear,  1^ 
what  I  am  saying.    Say  that  you  will  reli»?=" 
the  society  of  this  bad  man." 

"It  is  cruel,"  cried  Lucy,  " to conden" °J 
because  he  is  a  stranger,  becaure  he  «f  . 
bom  and  bred  in  Classicburgh.  because "t" 
not  one  of  'ourselves.'  This  is  ever  tbe^ 
with  the  people  of  Classicbnrgh,  na"ow-n«iww 
and  ignorant  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  rehoj^^ 
the  captain's  society."  she  cried, '* i^^^J 
heart  ceases  to  love  him,  and  that  will  be 
it  ceases  to  beat."  .jj 
And  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life,  shea*" 
before  Mr.  Gryee  wilful  and  defiant. 


"Then,  Lucy,"  said   Mr.  Gryee, 


speaM 


very  firmly,  but  sorrowhilly,  as  he  ^'^U 
the  young  life  that  assuredly  would  be 
"  I  cannot  longer  allow  yon  to  teach  wj 
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■DesiatheSundajr  school.  The  place  you  have 
a  loD^  filled  with  honour  and  love  must  bb 
^aished.  Your  conduct  durins:  the  week  is 
Wiokecpiofr  with  such  serious  Sunday  work. 
He  society  of  a  villain  is  not  the  thing  for  a 
Bpectable young  girl." 

I  Lucywasan^  now.  Fire  flashed  out  of  her 
!fles,and  her  hp  curled, 

;  "Ah!  I  see,"  she  said,  "a  deputation  of  the 
sidnaidsof  Classicburgh  have  waited  upon  you, 
and  iflformed  you  that  their  virtue  cannot  be 
IflDgwcMtaminated  by  the  presence  of  Lucy 
WMe.  I  doubt  not,"  she  added,  bitterly.  "  they 
Wyootomake  your  choice  between  their  im- 
fccalate  selves  and  the  said  Lucy  Noble.  Con- 
Ter  it  in  their  favour." 
M  tnmiDg  proudly  away,  she  walked  out. 
Giyee  called  to  her,  out  she  either  did  not 
or  did  not  heed  him.  The  curate  sat 
less,  staring  out  before  him  incredulous, 
it  really  be  so,  could  this  haughty  girl, 
I  had  never  before  uttered  one  word  of 
in  bis  hearing,  possibly  be  his  sweet, 
litt'e  Lucy,  the  pet  lamb  of  his  flock. 
It  was  some  time  ere  he  fully  realized  the  fact, 
when  he  did,  he  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
and  disappointment. 

7humed  home,  and  as  she  went  it  seemed 
if  the  agonies  of  death  were  as  nothing  to 
"1  she  endured,  her  pain,  her  agony,  was  such 
pief  could  only  mock  it.    It  seemed  impos- 
'  to  live,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  throw  her- 
tlttoceui  that  rolled  beside  her.  And  who 
nnder.        any  one  who  has  been  her 
s  pet  and  trusted  friend  from  earliest 
Jon,  look  back  and  think  how  she  would 
lelt  had  she  found  herself  (//j-m/'j-jA/  from  his 
^sliutout  from  the  warm  flame  of  his  love 
■  tmsL  Let  any  one  who  holds  a  similar 
too,  now  think  what  it  would  be  to  her,  to 
Inmelf  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
«  moment  that  she  reached   home,  she 
JjMTself  upon  the  bed,  and  wept  her  poor 
■M  soul  mto   calmness  and  tranquillity. 
W  poor   Lucy   Noble,    the    future  has 
Mia  store  for  you  which  will  make  that  which 
«w  endure  seem  light  indeed. 


h  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PAS    DISCOVERS    AN    INDIAN    GIRL  AT 

[  CORAL  CLIFF. 

^IA»  Mayflower  would  not  have  ad- 
pted  that  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Jones  when  she 
■Mted  on  the  madness  of  marrying  such  men 

B'  the  captain  and  Maxwell,  weighed  one 
rs  weight  with  her;  ^et,  in  her  secret 
she  knew  that  on  this  one  point  Mrs. 
vas  no  bad  philosopher,  though  now  and 
pMe had  a  way  of  putting  things  that  was 
ridiculous.  She  shivered  when  she 
««wdthe  appearance  of  the  dining- room  where 
ftwo  gentlemen  spent  so  much  of  their  time. 
*  sickened  when  she  recalled  the  words 
Ft"  npon  the  scrap  of  paper.  It  was  evident 
*ndton  had  been  writing  to  a  frieod  on 
Pere  that  very  nearly  concerned  him.  He  was 
'*»atiha  coast  was  clear.  Then  it  was  plain 


that  there  was  something  in  the  way,  some 
obstacle  lay  between  him  and  marriage;  or 
rather,  there  had  been  some  one  in  the  way,  but 
death — the  stern  messenger,  and  the  only  one  we 
are  certain  shall  visit  us  some  day — had  set  him 
free.  She  could  understand  now  why  he  did  not 
like  to  be  teased  about  his  gloomy  moods  and 
"  The  girl  he  left  behind  him."  She  had  often 
wondered  why  he  was  so  impatient  and  gloomy 
when  one  ventured  a  little  bit  of  nonsense  with 
him,  to  rouse  him  out  of  his  fits  of  gloom  and 
sadness.  But  who  was  the  girl  found  dead  in 
the  prairie  ?  What  was  she  to  Hilton  Maxwell  ? 
And  why  should  a  tigress  of  a  mother  hunt  him 
to  death,  as  he  confessed  on  that  slip  of  paper. 

Brooding  on  matters  so  dark  and  stem,  made 
Marian  nervous.  She  started  up  from  her  accus- 
tomed seat  by  the  window,  and  began  to  pace 
the  room  in  .tn  excited  manner.  But  she  could 
not  throw  off  herthinkio^  mood,  something  com* 
pelled  her  to  think,  to  thmk  reasonably,  deeply. 

"  Be  honest  with  yourself,  Marian  Mayflower," 
whispered  a  small,  low  voice  in  her  ear.  "Do 
not  heap  gilding  upon  your  already  golden  idol. 
Look  at  him  as  he  really  is.  Tear  aside  the  veil 
that  blinds  your  -fond,  false  eyes,  and  see  the 
man  in  his  true  colours.  They  are  not  pure,  and 
chaste,  and  mellow  as  you  imagine  them  to  be. 
They  are  coarse  and  glaring — out  of  harmony 
with  all  refined  and  cultivated  tastes." 

But  Marian,  like  thousands  who  have  gone  before , 
and  thousands  who  will  follow,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  promptings  of  her  Guardian  Angel.  She 
found  it  far  more  pleasant  to  bask  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  golden  ught  created  around  her  by  a 
stranger.  \Ve  are  angry  and  unforgiving  when 
another  deceives  us,  but  no  matter  in  how  slight 
a  degree,  but  we  find  a  strange  pleasure  in 
deceiving  ourselves. 

Marian  found  a  rare  delight,  an  exquisite  joy, 
in  building  fair  castles,  andassuring  herself  that 
these  would  never  pioulder  into  dust  or  sink  into 
decay.  What  were  words  written  upon  a  scrap 
of  paper  from  one  man  to  another  ?  They 
might  mean  siitiply  nothing,  she  argued  ;  and 
even  if  there  was  something  to  get  over,  it  alt 
happened  ere  Hilton  Maxwell  met  her.  ere  he 
saw  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  who  could 
make  him  all  he  ought  to  be.  Yes,  Hilton  hed 
to  be  made.  Marian  felt  a  sU^t  humiliation  in 
owning  that  even  to  herself;  but  like  all  her 
reasonmg  where  Maxwell  was  coacemed,  it  was 
easily  got  over.  Most  men  bad  a  better  self  to 
which  only  the  woman  they  love  can  raise  them, 
and  teach  the  n  to  live  accordingly. 

B;^  reasoning  with  herself  in  this  manner^ 
Marian  fell  the  first  step  in  the  moril  scale. 
Hithertoshehadbeenacknowledged  a  high  souled 
woman,  as  near  4)erfection  in  all  the  senses  of 
the  word  as  a  human  creature  well  could  be ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  she  claimed  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  man  she  meant 
to  call  husband.  But  already  she  found  herself 
willing  to  forgive  whatever  fault  Hilton  might 
have  committed,  she  was  ready  to  give  herself 
body  and  soul  into  the  keeping  of  one  utterly  un- 
worthy  of  her. 

Thus  meditating,  or  musing,  Marian  paced 
the  room  from  side  to  side  till  she  became  quite 
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exhausted ;  then  she  sat  down  at  her  desk,  and 
taking-  up  her  pen,  began  to  write.  Her  manner 
was  extremely  energetic ;  she  looked  as  if  she 
meant  to  perform  some  real  work.  But  the  pen 
dropped  from  her  hand,  the  momentary  inspira- 
tion that  seized  her,  Ged  as  quickly  as  it  came ; 
brain  and  heart  were  alike  dry  and  unfruitful. 
Marian  could  not  force  her  att,  she  would  not.  No 
true  artist  ever  could  or  would ;  the  fairy  visions 
must  come  of  their  own  spirit-will  or  remain  away. 

The  folio  was  quickly  closed  and  laid  aside.  The 
old  restlessness  seized  Manan,  the  same  unquiet 
^rit  that  took  possession  of  her  ere  she  left 
Classicburgh  for  her  home  among  the  mountains 
and  hills.  But  there  was  this  difference  :  the 
longing  at  her  heart  had  gone  :  the  everlasting 
desire  for  ^ome  one  on  which  she  could  lavish 
the  love  of  her  large,  warm  heart.  She  had  at 
last  found  an  object  which,  to  her,  seemed 
worthy  of  it.  One  to  whom  she  gave  a/i  her 
heart  ere  it  was  asked,  and  who  accepted  it  as 
his  right,  giving  his  own  in  return.  She  could 
not  reseat  herself  at  her  desk,  she  could  not 
remain  in  the  house,  she  must  away  down  by  the 
great  bounding  and  boundless  sea.  S^ie  had  no 
fear  of  meeting  with  her  lover,  and  being 
questioned  about  her  strange,  excited  manner. 
Maxwell  and  Captain  Jones  had  gone  to  the  ci^ 
to  attend  the  circuit  court  being  held  in  the  city. 
Maxwell  had  a  morbid  desire  to  see  ^reat 
criminals  tried,  and  took  much  interest  in  all 
such  cases. 

"To-morrow,"  she  murmured,  as  she  walked 
forth,  **  is  our  picnic-party,  and  Maxwell  will  be 
with  me  all  day  long." 

The  colour  came  and  went  quickly  in  her  cheeks, 
with  the  excess  of  the  joy  that  filled  her  heart. 

She  wandered  along  the  sands  at  a  quick, 
nervous  pace,  till  she  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  which  Classicburgh  was  built,  and 
which  flowed  into  the  great  blue  ocean.  The  day 
was  clear,  the  sky  was  cloudless.  Marian  stood 
upon  the  river  bank,  gazing  across  the  clear, 

f 'littering  water,  and  thinking  that  Coral  Cliff 
ooked  particularly  innting*  as  the  glowing  sun- 
shine flooded  its  pale,  gray  rocks.   She  turned, 
quickly  round,  intending  to  ^o  to  the  boat-house 
and  order  a  boat.  Coral  Cliff  being  irresistible, 
"but  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Hector  Gray. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Marian  had  met  the 
young  fisherman  since  her  return  to  Classicburgh, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  for  a  full  minute'  unable  to 
recognize  him.  So  little  resemblance  was  there 
^tween  the  bright,  lively  young  man  who,  a  few 
months  earlier,  had  spoken  so  hopefully,  so 
•proudly,  of  the  day  wnen  Lucy  Noble  would 
become  his  wife.  The  lustre  had  left  his  eyes, 
no  smile  lit  up  his  face,  his  countenance  was 
bloated,  his  attire  and  gait  was  careless.  He 
shunned  the  quiet,  steady  gaze  of  Marian's  clear 
eyes,  that  he  was  wont  to  meet  with  such  a 
free,  open  look,  by  casting  his  own  upon  the 
gtouna.  It  was  juain  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
speak  to  her.   Marian's  heart  was  moved  with 

gty  and  regret,  she  could  not  be  silent  or  indif- 
reot. 

"Hector,"  she  said,  with  a  freely  extended 
hand,  "  I  scarcely  knew  you.  Have  you  been 
well  enough  ?  How  changed  you  are  ? " 


"Ah,  you  must  have  heard  ma'am,  yon  sast 
have  heard,"  said  Hilton,  taking  the  tittle  07 
hand  in  his  rough  brown  palm,  and  lixkitf 
shame-faced  and  shy  as  if  there  was  ontamaj 
tion  in  his  touch.  I 
"Isn't  it  hard'"  he  said,  looldng  drair 
across  the  green  sward  to  the  spot  vhm  so  dst 
a  time  back  he  toiled  so  cheerily  amu^H 
nets,  vhea  love  gilded  his  life  and  made^ 
future  seem  bright  and  fair.  "  There  is  vim 
to  live  for  now,  nothing!"  he  sMd,luslffl 
drootMDg  till  his  chin  rested  on  his  cbeA  A» 
one  large  tear  trickled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks,  ' 
"Hector,"  said  Marian,  earnestly,  " udiat 
no  disappointment  that  possibly  could  beiall|2 
no  trial,  no  sorrow  with  which  Providence  sm 
deem  fit  to  afflict  you  can  possibly  justifyjp*fl 
acting  as  you  have  done.  You  are  rcsenMgij 
wrong  done  you  by  doin^  yourself  yet  gre*^ 
wrong.  Hector,"  she  said  sorrowfaU/,  "J*| 
should  bear  in  mind  that  you  have  a  life  ts^ 
for  its  own  sake,  a  life  to  make  as  noNe " 
lofty  as,  with  God's  help,  it  is  possible  for  jwj 
do.  You  have  a  soul  to  save,  and  it  is 
saving,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  herd* 
truthful  eyes.  _  ^ 

Hector  was  silent ;  he  gazed  rdund  wit^  n 
weary  look  that  so  plainly  told  that  nodi^" 
the  worid  could  possibly  charm  or  deliglal"^ 

Marian  could  have  told  him  that  thor 
other  women  in  the  world  as  good  and  fe* 
Lucy  Noble  and  more  worthy  of  his  low. 
that  were  but  the  poorest  possible  comf«Hl 
comfort  at  all  in  truth.    It  was  mere  coW.*^ 
day  philosophy.   What  man  ever  thought  J* 
was  any  woman  in  the  world  worth  lovin? 
the  one  was  lost  that  was  all  the  world  to  b"" . 

Hector  was  evidently  struggling  with  soij''* 
ward  emotion.  One  minute  he  looked  di^ 
and  sulky,  and  the  next  he  seemed  «  « ■ 
would  burst  into  tears.  « 

"Lucy  Noble  has  done  you  great 
said  Marian,  "great  wrong,  but,  have  » |* 
she  will  suffer  for  it.  Hector,"  she  oob^^ 
speaking  in  pleading  tones ;  '*  there  is  mhN^ 
who  deserves  your  love,  someone  who  ^'^J'^ 
you  really  and  truly  for  many  long  years, 
who  loves  you  now,  who  will  be  true,  ^^^J 
loving  to  you  though  all  the  world  shouH^ 
against  you.   There  is  someone  that 
to  live  for;    Hector  have  you  forgotten  ywffP* 
old  mother?" 

"  My  mother !  "  cried  Hector,  with  a  s«J 
as  if  his  conscience  had  received  a  shaip 
a  bitter  pang  ;  then  his  tears  fell  thick  anog 
and  he  wiped  them  away  roughly  as  if  *?Stfrr 
they  came.    "  It  isn't  no  use  talking.  Miss  *>r 
flower,"  he  said,  "no,  none  at  all. 
down — completely  down,  and  I  can't 
again.   There's  no  use  trying,  none  at  all.  ^ 
thing  I  know  is.  I  shall  never  again  think  o*""* 


o'  the  parson." 

"  What  parson  ?  "  asked  Marian. 
"  Why  Gryee  to  be  sure — your  frienl.  , 
n't  do  Lucy  any  good  to  be  turned  oat  0 
Sunday  school  as  if  she  were  a  bad  thing-  ^ 
been  worse  every  hour  since  that  day, 
less,  more  like  a  mad  thing.  It  was  stw" 
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[Gimtodoit,  aod all  for  alotof  ugly,  spite- 
lold  maids.  That's  always  the  way  with  you 
bnen-folk,  slander,  slander  forever." 

1  think  meo-folk  are  not  always  particularly 
briuble,"  said  Marian  with  a  faint  smile. 
[«Iim  a  broken-hearted  man,"  he- said,  not 
jngto  have  heard  Marian's  last  remark,  and 
[in  an  absent,  disconsolate  voice, 
is  just  one  thing  that  could  make  me 
ip,;  he  said  , 
vuiu  looked  eager. 

*ffell,  not  happy,"  corrected  Hector,  "that 
IkU  never  be,  but  easy  in  my  mind — at  peace 
ma." 

Vbat  is  that  may  I  ask,"  ventured  Mariaa 
fly,  fully  expecting  to  hear  Hector  confess 
the  only  thing  to  this  world  that  could  afford 
any  pleasure  would  be  reconciliation  with 
scj.  The  return  of  his  darling  back  to  his 
thaviof  at  last  discovered  he  was  the  only 
ihom  sliie  really  loved. 

(Ml! it's  only  a  wish,"  said  Hector,  "but  I 
lell  it  to  you.  If  I  thought  that  fellow 
i  make  her  his  wife — truly  and  honourably 
I'd  stand  at  the  altar  and  give  her 
I'd  be  her  brother  if  I  died  the  next 
miDd,"  he  said,  "  my  Lucy  .is  the 
thing  let  people  say  what  they  will.  She 
a  good  husband  in  spite  of  alt  her  vain 
ways.  She's  so  young— so  very  young  I  " 
was  silent.  She  w&s  completely 
She  knew  Uiat  if  placed  in  the  same 
ices,  she  could  not  be  so  noble  and 
as  this  poor  ignorant  fisherman.  She 
that  she  was  jealous  of  the  moody  fits  of 
iioly  into  which  Maxwell  fell  now  and 
She  wondered  if  there  was  someone  far 
vhom  he  had  loved  ere  he  met  her. 
I  hope  he  will  marry  her  I "  cried 
fervently.  "  I  do,  indeed  ;  and  yet,  alas, 
!  he  looks  more  like  a  handsome  devil  than 
hragelse." 

W^,"  said  Marian,  "since  you  wish  Lucy 
^Jpy,  so  do  I,  Hector;  but  we  all  know 
ftiM  who  do  ill  to  others  rarely  come  to 
themselves.  Lucy  has  given  you  a  sore 
ud  ber's  will  yet  ache  to  the  core.  Hector 
TM  get  me  a  boat?"  asked  Marian,  "  I 
tocrossto  Coral  Cliff." 
With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Hector,  and 
^  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  boat  was  at  her 

I  shall  row  myself  to-day,"  she  said,  "the 
iKqnitecalm." 

JAU  right,"  said  Hector ;  "  good  day  ma'am," 
■  touching  his  cap  he  turned  away. 
iBe  tide  was  higher  than  Marian  supposed, 
nwhen  she  reached  the  landing  on  the  other 
k,  she  found  that  more .  than  a  foot  deep 

nter  lay  between  her  and  the  bank  that 
I  to  Coral  Cliff.    Marian  steadied  the  boat, 

wf*^  >round  her,  quite  at  loss  what  to  do. 
|t  looked  up  and  saw  a  girl  coming  down  the 
I  y<>*«d8  her,  evidently  with  the  intention 
PJ™"'^  her  assistance.  She  was  a  girl  of 
W  *UA*^  and  country  from  her  own.  She 
F^hOie,  graceful  figure,  and  a  dark,  glowing 
penance.  She  wore  a  scarlet  skirt,  reaching 
kqees,  over  wl^h  was  drooped  a  blue 


tunic,  richly  embroidered  with  thread  of  gold. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  scarlet  turban  of  the 
same  material  as  her  skirt,  and  which  was  more 
than  half  buried  among  her  rich,  black  hair. 
She  smiled  when  she  noted  the  look  of  utter  dis- 
may upon  Marian's  face  ;  she  was  evidently  ac- 
customed to  brave  greater  dangers.  She  raised 
a  plank  of  wood  that  lay  upon  the  bank,  and 
pushed  it  towards  Marian,  smiling  the  while, 
and  showing  little,  white  pearly  teeth,  that  had 
rather  a  severe  look.  Between  them,  they 
m.inaged  to  rest  one  end  of  the  plank  upon  the 
boat,  and  the  other  upon  the  bank.  The  girl 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  Marian,  and  landed 
her  safely  on  the  bank  beside  her. 

The  stranger  girl  had  a  frightened,  nervous 
manner,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  Marian's 
thanks,  but  gazed  round  with  a  scared^  terrified 
look,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  being  pursued,  or 
watched. 

"Do  you  come  from  Classicburgfa  ? "  she 
asked,  hurriedly. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Marian. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  this,  then,"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  whisper,  and  looking  round  in  the 
same  stealthy  manner.  "  Is  it  true  that  one 
named  Hilton  Maxwell  has  come  home  firon 
abroad  to  live  there.  You  must  know  him  if  he 
is  there ;  he  is  very  handsome,  and  very  rich. 
You'd  never  forget  him  if  you  saw  him  once." 

"Hilton  Maxweltl"  cried  Marian,  feeling 
herself  grow  cold,  as  if  with  the  cluU  of  death. 
"  What  is  he  to  you,  or  you  to  Hilton  Maxwell?'* 

(To  be  continued.) 


FEEDING     TH  E  BIEUJS. 


N  many  provinces  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
'  way  a  pretty  custom  is  prevalent  at 
Christmas  ;  that  of  feeding  tl  e  birds; 
bunches  of  oats  are  placed  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  on  trees  and  fences,  for  them  to  feed 
upon.  Two  or  three  days  before  cart-loads  of 
sheaves  are  brought  into  the  towns  for  this 
purpose,  and  both  rich  and  poor  buy,  and  place 
them  everywhere.  Large  quantities  of  oats,  in 
bundles,  may  be  seen  on  sale  in  Christiania,  and 
everybody  buys  them.  The  farmers  wives  and 
children  are  often  busied  In  preparing  them  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Every  poor  man,  and  every  head 
of  a  family  saves  a  penny  or  two,  or  a  farthing, 
to  buy  a  bunch  of  oats  for  the  birds  to  have 
their  Christmas  treat.  Driving  through  the 
streets  of  Christiania,  a  man  remarked  with 
deep  feeling  to  a  traveller  whom,  as  a  friend,  he 
was  accompanying :  "  A  man  must  be  very  poor, 
indeed,  if  he  cannot  spare  a  farthing  to  feed 
the  little  birds  on  Christmas  day."  It  is  a 
pretty  picture  to  see  the  little  creatures  flying 
round,  or  perched  on  the  thickest  part  of  the 
straw,  and  picking  out  the  grain  I  It  is  a 
beautiful  custom,  and  speaks  wdl  for  the  natural 
goodness  of  heart  of  the  Scandinavian. 

On  many  farms  the  dear  old  horse,  the  young 
colt,  the  cattle,  the  goats,  even  the  pigs  have 
double  the  usual  amount  of  food  ^ven  them 
on  that  day. 
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ANOTHER  lYROLESE  PASSION 
PLAY. 

[S  many  holiday  seekers  at  this  time  of 
year  often  turn  their  steps  to  the 
picturesque  spots  of  Continental 
Europe,  the  following  account,  from 
a  correspondent  of  the  "  Tablet," 
may  interest  a  few,  and  point  out  one  more 
attraction,  and  that  in  the  little  village  of  Brix- 

^'e  name  of  Oberammeigau  and  its  Passion 
Flay  is  familiar  not  only  to  the  thousands  who 
went  there  three  years  ago,  but  also  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  could  only  read  about  it 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  A  similar  series 
of  performances  was  commenced  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Tune  at  another  Tyrolese  village.  It 
is  just  as  deserving  of  a  visit  as  its  predecessor, 
although  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  numbers 
present  at  the  performance  on  the  first  Sunday, 
even  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  districts 
-  can  hardly  have  been  aware  of  what  was  going 
to  take  place,  or  of  how  well  it  merited  their  ap- 
preciation. At  the  same  time  it  is  also  to  be 
admitted  that  the  first  performance  was  rather  a 
full-dress  rehearsal.  Either  some  newspaper 
critics  were  present  or  some  of  the  spectators 
reported  the  proceedings,  which  were  sharply 
criticised  in  various  journals.  At  any  rate  at  the 
second  performance,  on  Monday,  Jane  lo,  every- 
thing went  more  smoothly,  with  greater  pre- 
cision, and  more  naturally. 

The  place  where  this  new  edition  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  is  being  produced  is  Brixlegg,  in  the 
Austrian  Tyro).  It  is  a  village  with  about  1,200 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Kuffstein- 
Innsbruck  portion  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Its 
distance  by  rail  from  Innsbruck  is  only  twenty 
minutes.  Brixlegg  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  picturesque  district  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Inn.  The  village  is  situated 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Alpbachthal,  where  it  opens 
out  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  The  lovely  Zil- 
lertfaal  is  only  an  hour  distant,  walking  up  the 
excellent  road  which  leads  down  to  the  Tyrolese 
capital.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new 
theatre  of  the  Passion  play  is  in  a  district  that 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists.  Their  number 
ought  not  to  be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
ditional attraction  provided  for  them. 

The  theatre  in  which  these  performances  take 
place  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance 
from  the  railway  station.  It  is  built  of  wood  in 
a  garden  behind  the  post-office.  Splendid  old 
trses  will  provide  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  sun. 
The  Alpbach  runs  along  by  the  garden,  making 
the  air  <Jeliciously  cool.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  1 ,800  spectatm-s.  At  Oberam- 
mergau  there  was  professedly  room  for  5,000. 
In  the  Brixlegg  The'atre,  the  portion  of  the 
Stage  on  which  the  action  takes  place,  is 
16  metres  long  by  10  deep,  and  there  is  easy  room 
for  200  persons  upon  it.  In  front  of  the  stage  is 
the  orchestra,  and  then  a  pit  sloping  upwards, 
and  a  gallery  for  the  spectators.  There  is  not 
a  spot  in  the  whole  house  where  one  cannot  see 
and  hear  everything.    There  is  plenty  of  tight 


but  so  well  contrived  that  it  concentrates  tni  & 
stage,  and  does  not  inconvenience  the  spati-j 
tors.  The  drop-scene  is  a  well  painted  pktmj 
of  Jerusalem,  as  seen  from  a  distance. 

Not  only  the  outline  and  general  chindHrt 
the  sacred  drama  follows  closely  the  fnaiii 
of  Oberammergau.  but  even  the  text  is  gentti^ 
the  same.  The  performance  is  distributed  on 
sixteen  scenes,  or,  as  they  are  tectmic^ 
styled,  "representations."  each  setdngoirti 
distinct  portion  of  the  Scripture  narrative  » 
nected  with  Our  Lord's  Passion.  Each  scrota 
preceded  by  a  tabieau-vivant  exhibiting  nt 
fact  firom  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  regaM 
as  a  type  or  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  tbtOF- 
responding  scene  in  Our  Lord's  history. 
the  Last  Supper  was  preceded  by  a 
representing  the  gathering  of  the  Manoi ;  Si 
Crucifixion  by  the  raising  of  the  Braien  Sopd 
in  the  Desert.  Before  each  tableau  a  ^ort  ^ 
logue,  or  explanation  was  pronounced  byisi* 
of  chorus  master.  One  is  inclined  to  locis 
this  as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  and 
as  a  distraction,  but  perhaps  it  helps  the  iDtJ 
gence  and  devotion  of  the  good  peasants.  Hi 
costumes,  not  only  of  the  principal  actors,  h 
even  of  the  minor  personages,  and  the  era* 
itself,  are  marvellously  correct  and  artiaic.  I 
was  a  genuine  surprise  to  see  those  at  ftidetf 
they  would  have  done  credit  to  the  mrdnbel 
the  chief  theatre  of  any  large  city.  Then^ 
not,  indeed,  the  staring  colours  one  iv' 
Oberammergau,  red  and  yellow  and  blue,* 
then  red  again,  all  of  the  most  decided  sli4 
Here  all  was  in  dark  or  neutral  tints  re&Khi^ 
the  eye. 

Three  canon  shots  announced  the  c«Mtfl« 
ment  of  the  performance,  The^'orchestra  p}^ 
a  sort  of  overture,  during  which  the  aBiJ«** 
settled  down  into  a  silence  and  quiet  that  ** 
almost  painful.  Then  a  band  of  sixteen  ma*l* 
clad  in  white,  personating  guardian  angels,  (S* 
00  the  proscenium,  with  bowed  heads  and  WW 
hands.  The  prologue  was  spoken  ;  the 
sang  a  short  piece ;  the  guardian  spirits  opo* 
out  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  the  curtain  nta* 
a  tableau,  in  three  parts,  representing  the  »* 
sin,  its  chastisement,  and  the  promise  of  ndei^ 
tion.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  that  thetabk^ 
taking  them  all  in  all.  form  one  of  the  ^ 
notable  features  in  the  entire  fvww^ 
They  are  admirably  done,  some  of  them,  i**^ 
as  near  perfection  as  can  be  imagined.  ^ 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  id* 
the  direction  of  an  excellent  sculptor, 
Stolz,  oflnnspuck.  There  is  a  socie^ of  Jf"** 
in  the  Tyrolese  capital  who  amuse  themsdiwf 
the  winter  nights  by  practising  tableaux  vi^^ 
under  the  superint^dance  of  Herr  StoU, »  tW 

IB 


    -  -  Oberammergau-  _ 

best  are  those  in  which  there  are  fe*  J'**'^ 
Indeed,  the  most  striking  of  all  was  "Cua 
Fratricide,"  in  which  there  were  only 
solitary  figures.  The  piteous  Abel  stretdieo 
across  the  steps  of  his  altar ;  the  sullen  ^^j^Vj, 
haughty,  so  defiant,  notwithstanding  his  a^*" 
and  his  banishment,  wcy  things  to  fenember- 
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Hie  first  representation  out  of  the  narrative  of 
Ik  PassioD  was  "  The  Entry  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
f^-"  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  from 
iejomgcst  to  the  most  advanced  age,  passed 
Mm?  in   triumphant    procession,  shouting 
PM/rwr,  waving  branches,  with  the  Saviour  in 
fc  rnlADe.  Halting  before  the  drop  they  broke 
to  into  picturesque  groups^  muttering  priests 
l^liD?  with  the  crowd,  breathing  hatred. 
^insttlK  prophet.   The  drop-scene  rose,  dis- 
Kwngthe  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  with  the 
FJb  of  the  money  changers.  Exclaiming 
uf  feoase  is  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have 
life  it  a  den  of  thieves,"    Christ  strode  in 
Mgst  them,  overturning  their  tables,  and 
Kg  them  out.    Pharisees  look  on  with  a  sort 
BTious  satisfaction,  while  the  scene  breaks  up 
general  tumult.    There  is  only  one  criticism 
aie  on  this  performance.    The  crowd  seems 
ftoowell  disciplined.   Their  exclamations  are 
lamultaneous  to  be  spontaneous  and  uatural. 
Rwasa  great  improvement  in  this  respect 
K  second  performance  last  Sunday. 
M  second  scene  represented  a  sitting  of  the 
It  Conocil,  a  brilliant  scene,  full  of  anima- 
■  and  admirably  pourtrayed.    There  were 
las  and  Caiphas,  with  endless  compliments, 
Wstiog  with  envy  against  the  Nazarene  ; 
•ch  and   partizans   with    their  fanatical 
Bociations  or  the  false  prophet.  Nicodemus 
IJoscph  of  Arimathea,  whose  weak  voices  are 
ned  in  the  tumult.    The  third  scene  was 
daica  anointing-  the  feet  of  Our  Lord,  with 
I  complaining  at  the  expense.   Then  follows 
Wingof  Jesus  with  His  Mother,  so  pourtrayed 
4ere  were  abundant  tears  in  the  audience. 
'*«inh  scene  was  the  Last  Supper,  in  which 
figures  were  grouped  very  much  as  in 
Jwdo  da  Vinci's  fresco,    ft  was  followed 
w  washing  of  the  feet,  which  was  a  repre* 
"tion  full  of  dimity.   The  fifth  scene  bnngs 
fain  to  the  great  Council,  the  discussion 
i  Jadas,  and  his  agreement  to  betray  his 
*i  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.    The  mixture 
M>  cunning,  and  suspicion  exhibited  by 
H  feemed  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
I  peasants,  who  had  perhaps   seen  some 
plies  of  the  character  m  their  experiences, 
i  next  scene  represents  the  Garden  of  Olives, 

t commencing  the  special  narrative  of  the 
on.  The  acting  in  this  scene  deserves  all 
tpraise.  With  the  betrayal  and  apprehension 
Our  Lord,  the  first  part  of  the  drama  closes. 
Ipur  is  allowed  for  refreshment.  And  here 
iin  one  is  much  more  conveniently  placed 
^atOberammergau.  We  are  in  the  middle 
3ie  village,  and  there  are  three  or  four  good 
at  any  of  which  an  excellent  lunch  can  be 

-annon  shots  announce  the  resumption  of  the 
■formance.  The  seventh  scene  brings  Our 
fa  before  Annas.  In  the  eight.i  He  is  taken 
Caiphas,  who  declares  him  guilty  of  death, 
ter's  denial  closes  this  scene.  The  ninth  scene 
a  powerful  perform  ince.  Judis  comes  again 
ore  the  great  council,  and  flings  down  the 
«iey  which  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  in  his 
^ir  goes  out  to  hanj^  himself.  The  actual  , 
icide  is  not  performed  on  the  stage  as  at 


Oberammergau,  and  this  perhaps  is  an  improve- 
ment. It  is  not  necessaiy  to  go  on  to  the  end. 
The  judgment  of  Pilate,  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  Crucifixion,  are  each  admirable  scenes, 
most  true  to  nature  and  thoroughly  carried  ont. 
The  Taking.  Down  from  the  Cross  is  copied  from 
Rubens*  famous  picture.  The  whole  perform- 
ance closes  with  a  gigantic  tableau,  representing 
"the  Risen  Lord,  the  Conqueror  of  Death  and 
Hell."  Over  300  persons  appear  together  on  the 
stage. 

Enouj^  has  been  said  to  shoa  that  these  per- 
formances are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  situa- 
tion of  Brixleg^  is  surrounded  with  so  mAny 
attractions,  that  it  wilt  be  singular  if  persons  wiU 
not  find  their  way  thither.  Trains  coming  {mm 
each  direction  arrive  at  the  village  an  hour  before 
the  performance  be^ns,  and  two  trains  leave  ia 
the  evening  after  its  close.  But  if  any  visitor 
prefers  to  remain,  he  can  find  comfortable, 
though  homely,  quarters.  At  Oberammergau 
the  passion  play  was  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commune,  and  the  proceeds  were  paid  lato 
the  common  chest,  each  actor  receivioit  a  gratiaty 
settled  by  the  communal  vote.  But  at  Brixleg^ 
the  performance  is  the  adventure  of  a  private 
society,  composed  of  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
Any  of  the  artists  who  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring district  received  the  splendid  sum  of 
twenty- five  kreutzers  to  provide  tbdr  dinner. 
It  is  marvellous  ho#,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  drama  is  so  worthily  produced  ia 
every  respect. 

The  principal  actor  is  Anton  Hueber,  a  small 
shopkeeper  from  Kramsach,  a  hamlet,  near  Brix- 
legg,  who  represents  the  part  of  Christ  very 
fittingly.  He  has  a  noble  face,  fine  figure,  long 
black  hair,  a  demeanour  full  of  repose  and 
dignity,  and  a  distinct  musical  voice.  The  part 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  is  represented  by  Rosina 
Sommeregger,  who  has  taken  the  part  for  the  last 
fiheen  years  and  performs  it  excellently.  Some 
of  the  spectators  said  she  spoke  too  low.  Bat 
really  it  mattered  little  what  were  the  words  6he 
uttered,  her  action  was  so  pathetic  and  tmthfiil. 
Maria  Knoll,  of  Brixlegg,  was  the  Magdalen. 
The  Caiphas  of  Johannes  Anheil,  a  shoemaker, 
of  Brixlegg,  was  excellent.  He  certainly  played 
well  the  part  of  the  overbearing  High-Priest. 
Anton  Nuterberger,  the  weigh-master  at  the 
mining  o£Sce,  filled  the  part  of  Judas  most  truth- 
fully. Herr  Baumgartner,  the  post-master  of  the 
village,  was  the  Herod,  and  Frdhlieh,  another 
inhabitant  of  Brixlegg,  was  an  admirable  Pilate. 
Alt  those  actors  were  fully  equal  to  their  counter^ 
parts  at  Oberammergau.  It  has  been  almidy 
said  that  the  tableaux  were  much  better ;  and  it 
must  also  be  admitted,  in  justice,  that  the  scenes 
which  depended  on  the  action  of  the  crowd  fell 
short  of  the  excellence  of  the  performances  at  the 
more  famous  Bavarian  village.  It  may  t>e  added 
that  the  performances  will  take  place  every 
Sunday  to  the  end  of  August,  except  the  first 
Sunday  of  that  month. 


The  statement  may  seem  para  lexical,  but 
theru  are  some  persons  who  cannot  sing,  and  yet 
they  do. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARDLY  had  the  priest  left  our  two 
pedlars  at  the  Ash  Farm,  than,  full 
of  impatience  to  attain  their  object, 
the  fnends  set  off  for  Therouaune. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  S. 
Augustine  they  found  the  dwelling  which  had 
been  described  without  any  difficulty. 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  Father  Vigneron?" 
said  the  good  man ;  "  watt  and  I  shall  see 
i^ether  be  is  at  home." 

Presently  he  returned,  and  informed  them  that 
the  father  was  expecting  them. 

"  I  will  go  first  to  show  you  the  way.  When 
we  are  at  the  entrance,  if  the  street  fa  clear,  I 
will  show  it  to  you,  but  if  I  begin  to  whistle  go  on 
past  it,  and  then  turn  back." 

"  Are  you  taking  us  to  the  monasteiy  ?  "  asked 
Count  Verclour. 
"  You  wish  to  speak  to  the  fother  ?  " 
"Of  course." 

"Veiy  well.  For  that  purpose  you  must  go 
where  he  is." 

"  Quite  true  ;  but  I  cannot  make  out  how  he 
continues  to  live  in  his  convent  without  being 
taken  up." 

"  Oh  I  he  has  no  fear,  and  besides  he  is  a  cun- 
ning bird.  It  would  cost  them  something  to 
catch  him,  and  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
lucky." 

The  peasant  now  struck  into  a  little  foot- 
path which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  abbey.  He 
looked  on  all  sides,  but  could  not  discover  any- 
thing to  make  him  uneasy.  Then  he  stopped 
and  pointed  out  to  his  companions  some  boughs 
of  thorns  and  brambles  that  covered  thewall. 
_    "This  is  the  entrance,"  he  said  as  he  went  on. 

"Shall  we  have  to  climb  over  the  wall?" 
asked  the  count  as  he  reached  the  spot.  But  as 
be  got  a  little  closer  he  saw  light  glimmering 
through  the  bushes,  and  bending  back  the  twigs 
he  discovered  a  gap  in  the  wall. 

Pi^sently  thqr  found  themselves  in  a  large 
inner  court  in  which  flourished  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
the  unpretending  couch  grass,  the  stately  thistle, 
and  the  revengefhl  nettle.  Rows  of  fruit  trees, 
which  had  plamly  once  been  tended  by  careful 
hands,  showed  that  the  spot  had  once  been  a 
garden,  though  all  signs  of  cultivation  had  dis- 
upeared.  The  two  emigrants  looked  around ; 
they  saw  nothing  but  high  walls  and  rows  of 
buildings,  the  entrance  to  which  was  carefully 
concealed.  Over  all  these  reigned  the  mys- 
terious silence  of  the  desert. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  asked  Count  Ver- 
clour. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  know  no  more  than  you 
do.  We  must  go  on.  He  whom  we  are  seeking 
will  of  course  appear  at  the  proper  time." 

They  proceeded  some  paces,  and  then  found 
themselves  opposite  to  a  door  which  led  to  the 


chief  building ;  but  their  endeavours  to  opts  k| 
were  in  vain. 

"  This  is  not  the  right  place,"  said  theesi*. 
"  Let  us  go  along  the  wall,  and  we  most  w- 
tainly  find  an  entrance  at  the  other  end." 

They  soon  found  an  opening  which  led  into  a 
large  court ;  they  entered  it,  but  found  the* 
selves  still  in  the  same  predicament. 

"  Where  have  we  got  to  ?  "  asked  Albert. 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  the  cowhouse  of  fla 
cloister.    See  there  are  the  old  stalls."  ^ 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find  his  reverencebeR. 
There  were    doors  leading  into   the  dbI 
place,  but  they  were  fast  closed. 

"  I  believe  that  peasant  has  played  us  a  trki. 
and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  return  whence  w 
came."  murmured  Charles. 

"  Do  not  despair  so  easily,"  said  Ws&iaf 
"The  poor  priest  who  is  concealed  here  a 
obliged  to  take  the  greatest  precantioDS  ii 
prevent  being  surprised.  I  am  sure  that  be  a 
observing  us  from  some  hiding  place,  and  sba 
he  has  tried  us,  and  is  sure  that  we  mean  « 
harm  we  shall  see  him." 

He  had  hardly  concluded  when  a  nan  ia ' 
peasant's  dress  appeared  at  the  other  end  tk 
court  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of  the  groiuid. 

"  Look  there  !  "  said  Albert. 

"Let  ns  be  cautious,"  observed  his  ci» 
panion,  "  and  first  assure  ouselves  that  thisistk 
person  we  seek." 

Meanwhile  the  man  had  approadied,  v 
looked  at  them  with  enquiring  eyes. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  cituen  ?"  be  uk» 

"  Yes,  «e  want  " 

"To  sell  our  ^ds,"  added  Cbaries;"* 
have  a  great  choice  of  needles,  thread.  rilib> 
and  such  like  articles." 

"There  are  neither  women  nor  tailon  msf 
here ;  you  must  go  farther." 

"  We  are  looking  for  a  farmer  who  v>^ 
threshers," 

"Ah,  ha,  you  have  the  password  1 
whom  do  you  come  ?  " 

'•  From  Abb6  Variet." 

"  Pardon  me  that  I  kept  you  waiting  so  be- 
come hither,"  said  the  monk,  as  be  vesti^' 
wards  the  stalls.  . 

"  You  do  not  live  here,  fotber  ?  *'  said  QaBUi 
laughing. 

"No;  but  that  is  the  entrance  to  my  abtdt 
Follow  me." 

After  he  had  led  them  into  one  of  the  ibna 
and  carefully  closed  the  door,  he  took  a  bodfl 
and  placed  it  against  thewall. 

"  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  I  will  go  first  to  3«* 
you  the  way." 

And  he  soon  reached  the  top. 

His  visitors  followed.  They  then  pasK^ 
along  a  narrow  passage  in  which  were  l^'J!^ 
gaps  over  which  was  placed  a  plank  which  tia? 
removed  as  soon  as  all  of  them  had  crossa^  ^ 
Then  they  came  to  a  narrow  staircase  which  dfl 
mounted  after  the  father,  and  reached  a  ^'*'" 
cell,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  wiA  »»■ 
boxes.  The  furniture  couHSted  of  a  poor  bed,  * 
table,  and  a  chair. 

"This  looks  rather  remarkable,  geotlen* 
said  the  father,  as  he  saw  the  cmignuts  loobW 
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round  his  cell,  "  you  are  not  accustomed  to  be 
received  id  such  an  apartment,  but  the  sans 
culottes  have  left  us  do  choice  about  our  resi- 
dences. This  is  a  bird  palace.  It  was  the  dove- 
cote of  the  monastery.  I  have  removed  the 
boxes  from  the  place  where  my  bed  stands,  and  I 
have  stopped  up  the  holes  through  which  the 
IHgeons  formerly  went  in  and  out,  with  boards. 
AndyoD  see  what  a  convenient  place  it  is.  I 
can  look  out  in  every  direction,  and  cannot  be 
xn^ised.  But  pray  be  seated ;  I  have  only  one 
which  I  offer  to  the  bldest  of  my  visitors. 
The  odier  must  wt  by  me  on  the  bed ;  then  w& 
can  talk  at  leisure." 

,"Ye8,"  remarked  Count  Verclour  as  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  bed,  "  we  are  safe  enough  here. 
Kov  it  is  time  that  you  should  know  with  whom 
you  have  to  do.  Let  me,  therefore,  introduce 
to  you  M.  de  BossiSre,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Fkroisb  regiment  in  which  I  also  had  the  honour 
toierve." 

"  On  roy  side  I  present  to  you  my  friend,  Count 
Vtrclour/'  said  Albert,  "and  we  are  both 
returned  emipTints." 

"Ah,"  said  the  father,  "  such  titles  are  not  to 
be  spoken  aloud  in  these  days.  You  must  have 
vet^  stFoug  reasons  for  your  act  for  the  dangers 
vhich  threaten  you  are  innumerable." 

"  Ah !  if  we  uiink  about  danger  " 

"It  is  true  we  must  not  dwell  upon  it  too 
■noch,  I  admire  you.  You  have  noble  French 
Iilwdinyour  veinc." 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  sajring  we  must  have 
ttasons  for  returning  to  France. 

A^er  listening"  with  great  attention  to  the 
ftorynow  told  him.  the  father  remarked  : 

"And  you  wish  for  ray  assistance  in  your 
s^h.  I  am  ready  to  give  it  with  all  my  heart, 
but  the-task  is  a  difficult  one.  Terror  has  so 
^pletely  got  possession  of  the  men's  miods, 
and  there  have  been  so  many  sad  examples  of 
^uheiT,  that  peof^  conceal  themselves  from 
mends  as  well  as  from  enemies.  I  will  do  what 
I  can,  and  in  the  meantime  you  can  viat  some 
under  your  present  disguise  whom  I  will 
point  (rat  to  you." 

^en  he  gave  Count  Verclour  paper  and  a 
Pencil,  and  requested  him  to  wnte  down  the 
i^nies  he  would  mention  of  persons  to  whom 
uey  might  go  without  any  apprehension,  and 
for  whom  he  would  give  them  cards  to  present. 

_  When  this  business  was  concluded,  he  con- 
houed : 

"Now it  will  be  much  better  if  you  separate  ; 
one  going  northward,  the  other  going  towards 
the  east,  while  I  undertake  the  country  lying  to 
the  south.  We  will  give  ourselves  two  days' 
*ork,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  expect 
70a  here  at  this  same  hour." 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Count 
Verclour  returned  to  the  cloister,  and  having 
ascertained  that  no  spies  were  about,  stepped 
through  the  gap  in  the  wall  into  the  garden ; 
™en  he  proceeded  to  the  stable  where  he  sat 
down  Dpon  an  old  box  that  had  once  held  hay. 
rather  Vjgneron  very  soon  appeared. 

The  outlaw  hastened  to  him,  and  without  giving 
nim  time  for  any  salutation,  exclaimed  ;  "Have 
you  discovered  her  hiding  place,  father  ?  " 


The  father  shook  his  head,  and  observing  the 
sad  looks  of  the  count : 

*'  I  need  not  ask  after  your  success,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  see  that  your  enquiries  have  been_  aa 
fruitless  as  mine ;  but,  perhaps,  M.  de  Bossieie 
may  have  been  more  fortunate.  In  any  case 
remember  the  proverb:  'Courage  lost,  an  t» 
lost.' " 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to  hope.  We 
have  searched  the  whole  country  for  seTcn  or 
eight  miles  around  Bethune  without  finding  the 
sl^htest  trace.  Perhaps,  like  ourselves,  she  is 
wandering  itoxti  one  hiding  place  to  another. 
She,  who  was  always  accustomed  to  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  is  now  perhaps  in  need,  and 
trembling  for  her  existence.  Perhaps  even  she 
may  be  ill  and  dying  from  suffering  and  sor- 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,"  replied  the 
father.  "  I  am  convinced  that  she  has  con- 
cealed herself  under  an  assumed  name  with  some 
true  friend.  No  doubt  you  have  been  very  near 
her,  perhaps  even  in  the  very  house  where  she  is 
hidden,  Come  now  into  my  observatory,  and 
rest  a  little.  Look,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  forth 
a  large  packet,  "  I  have  remembered  that  you 
must  be  hungry,  and  provided  accordingly. 

Having  entered  the  dove-cote,  the  pnest  took 
out  bread,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  three  bottles  of 
beer,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  give  you,"  he  said  smiling, 
"  but  hunger  and  content  are  a  good  sauce.* 

As  he  took  up  the  knife  to  begin  operations 
the  sound  of  a  little  bell  attracted  his  attenUon. 
"What  is  that?"  asked  the  emigrant. 
"I  will  soon  tell  you,"  replied  the  father, 
looking  through  one  of  the  openings.    Be  ea^^ 
it  is  your  friend  M.  de  Bossiire." 

"  You  must,  then,  have  taught  him  the  way  ta 
announce  himself."  ,  .    j  «. 

"  No,  I  have  not  taught  him,  and  he  does  not 
know  that  he  has  done  this.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  gain  access  to  this  place ;  all  others  are 
carefully  closed.  Did  you  not  observe  that  the 
stone  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  my  turret  is 
rather  loose  ?  I  have  taken  advanUge  of  this 
so  that  the  movement  of  the  stone  touches  a 
spring  which  communicates  by  a  hidden  wire 
with  my  bell.  Thus  I  have  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  visitor,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise." 

Albert  de  Bossi^re  soon  made  his  appearance. 
He  semed  very  tired,  and  his  evident  depression 
showed  that  his  endeavours  had  been  equally 
vain  with  those  of  the  others. 

"  Well  ?  "  began  his  friend  as  he  met  him. 

"  Albert  pressed  his  hand,  but  only  answered 
"Nothing."  „  ^   ^  , 

"  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,"  added  the  father, 
"you  must  not  lose  courage,  nor  neglect  the 
requirements  of  nature.  We  are  just  beginnmg 
our  supper ;  eat.  Who  k-  ows  what  may  be  m. 
store  for  us.  We  must  alway  be  on  our  guard,, 
always  prepared  for  what  may  happen." 

As  the  day  was  declining  the  monk  closed  every 
aperture  with  boards  and  a  piece  of  old  carpet, 
and  then  lighted  his  lamp.  They  began  anew  to 
take  counsel  as  to  further  proceedines,  and  their 
hopes  rose  as  they  formed  new  plans  for  the 
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IbtvK.  It  was  decided  that  the  emigrants 
•bould  pay  another  visit  to  Joseph  Bonnet  the 
former  game-keeper  of  M.  de  Nimy. 

Further  deliberations  were  suddenly  prevented. 
Father  Vieneroo  gave  his  guests  a  sign  to  be 
silent,  and  directed  their  attention  to  a  barking 
which  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  priest  at 
once  extinguished  the  lamp,  opened  one  of  the 
apertures  and  listened.  The  barking  was  heard 
again. 

"  Remain  here  and  m;ike  no  noise,"  he  said  to 
the  guests.  "  I  am  called  for,  and  at  the  same 
time  warned  of  danger." 

He  then  turned  away,  and  imitating  the 
hooting  of  an  owl  disappeared.  When  he  came 
to  the  stable  instead  of  going  into  the  court,  he 
climbed  into  the  manger  to  reach  the  opening 
and  mewed  like  a  cat. 

"Are  you  there  ?  "  said  a  voice  veiy  softly  from 
the  other  side. 

"Yes." 

"  Take  care ;  they  are  coming  to  arrest  you." 
"  Can  we  escape?  " 

"  No,  the  house  is  surrounded ;  there  are  posts 
on  every  side.  They  know  that  you  are  here, 
and  they  have  seen  two  hawkers  enter." 

"  Are  they  Boldiera  who  are  coming?  " 

"No;  national  Ruards.  Their  leader  got  his 
force  from  Therouaune.  I  followed  him  and 
heard  him  say  that  there  were  two  people  in  the 
abbey,  he  had  seen  them,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  give  you  up  living  or  dead." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that  my  dear  Peter ;  they 
have  not  caught  us  yet.  Do  yon  think  it  will  be 
long  before  they  come  ?" 

"  No.  The  lieutenant  had  with  him  a  dozen 
3ans  culottes  from  Therouaune,  and  they  were 
all  quite  ready  to  march  when  I  slipped  away  to 
give  you  notice." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend.  Take  care  they  do 
not  see  you  as  you  return." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  account,  father. 
But  what  will  you  do  against  them  ?  There  may 
be  forty  or  fifty  of  them." 

"And  if  there  were  two  hundred  I  would 
escape  them.  Good  night;  I  must  now  re- 
turn." 

The  priest  came  down  from  the  manger.  This 
time  he  pulled  the  ladder  up  after  him,  and  hid 
it  under  the  thatch.  Then  hu  returned  to  his 
companions. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "prepare  for  a  siege, 
we  are  attacked  I  " 

"And  who  will  rescue  my  Emmeline  if  we  are 
taken  ?  "  cried  poor  Count  de  Verclour. 

"  But  we  will  not  let  ourselves  be  taken  ;  I  will 
answer  for  that,"  asserted  the  father. 

After  he  had  carefully  closed  every  aperture, 
and  had  agaiti  lighted  the  lamp  : 

"Now,"  he  said,  "We  must  remove  every 
trace  of  our  being  here,  for  if  they  come  these 
things  would  not  only  betray  my  presence  in  the 
abbey,  but  also  my  customary  residence,  and  they 
would  win  the  game." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done,"  said 
Albert. 

"^A  little  patience." 

And  now  he  moved  the  tab!e  lo  the  wall 
covered  with  boxes,  placed  the  diair  upon  it, 


and  requested  one  of  his  guests  to  ascend  fUi 
scaffold. 

"  Now  put  these  remains  of  our  repast  into  me 
of  the  upper  boxes.    Quite  right ;  now  the  ea^ 

bottles." 

Then  he  rolled  up  the  bed-clothes,  reaped 
them  one  by  one  to  the  outlaw,  saying : 

*'  In  the  boxes  above." 

Everything  else,  even  the  little  bell,  was  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way.  The  straw  which  b; 
had  taken  from  the  bed  be  scattered  about. 

"  But  the  bedstead  and  the  table,"  asked 
Albert. 

"  Wait  a  moment ;  you  will  ace  that  everythii^ 
has  been  provided  for." 

The  father  took  his  bedstead  by  one  enl 
gave  it  one  mighty  blow,  and  in  a  rew  miosta 
there  ms  nothing  to  be  seen  of  it  bat  a  heap  of 
old  wood. 

"  Now  blow  ont  the  lamp,  and  put  it  witk  the 

other  things." 

Verclour  now  came  down  from  his  scaffwl. 
and  the  harsh  cracking  they  soon  heard  (ffofd 
that  the  table  and  chair  had  shared  the  f» 

of  the  bedstead. 

"  Now  we  can  open  the  window  and  obsBK 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,"  said  the  father. 

The  dim  light  which  came  through  the  <^ 
ing  showed  the  disordered  state  of  the  room. 

"Certainly,"  remarked  one  of  the  visiton, 
"  no  one  would  believe  that  this  place  was  ^ 
habited." 

"  Quite  true,  gentlemen,  but  to-morrow  I  sw 
have  hard  work  to  put  my  room  in  order  apui 
Luckily  the  sans  culottes  mil  not  be  able  to  vist 
us  in  latge  numbers." 

They  all  three  spied  through  the  opening 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  no  sound  ^ 
heard ;  darkness  and  silence  ruled  supredie.  ^ 

"What  are  your  plans,  reverend  father? 
asked  Count  Verclour. 

"To  wait,  and  act  according  to  dica*- 
stances." 

"  Why  not  attempt  to  escape?" 

"  The  abbey  is  surrounded,  ind  eveiy  enttssct 
watched." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  three  resolute  iso 
would  be  able  to  escape  from  this  band  of  v-- 
latns  ?  " 

"I  believe  it  would  be  very  easy;  btrt J" 
should  have  the  whole  pack  after  us ;  thejr  wtpw 
follow  us,  and  we  should  certainly  be  taken. 
it  is  better  to  do  nothing.    It  wiU  be  hard  vw* 
for  them  to  get  at  us." 

At  last  the  sound  of  many  footsteps  was  lKa»' 
and  the  house  door  shook  under  repeated  bto^ 
The  officer  then  gave  orders  that  it  shooW  « 
broken  down,  and  at  last  it  gave  way 
loud  crash  and  afforded  free  entrance  to  the  bain- 
The  wild  rabble  rushed  in  cursing  and  Wm- 
pheming,  with  guns  and  sabres,  with  pikes  aod 
axes,  and  carrying  lanterns  and  torches.  Tli^ 
began  the  attack  upon  the  boildiog;  doois  aad 
windows  carefully  barred  offimd  a  long  RS^' 
ance,  till  at  length  the  last  door  gave  *>7'^^ 
The  three  prisoners  conld  follow  all  the  ohw- 
ments  of  the  band  from  the  hei^t  of  tbe<^ 
■  servatory,  and  could  hear  that  yob  of  hii^ 
J  and  muideroas  cries.   Sow  aul  the  mooir*' 
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Kit  Ulotnioated,  and  from  tlieir  dove-cote  they 
onid  see  how  the  search  was  carried  on.  The 
rath  of  the  attackers  increased  with  every 
ninute  during  which  they  failed  to  find  even  the 
east  trace  of  what  they  sought.  As  the  convent 
lad  been  already  plundered  more  than  once, 
hey  could  not  even  find  anything  with  which  to 
atisfy  their  love  of  plunder.  At  last  the  search 
mover;  there  was  not  a  door  remaining  un- 
Dpeoedor  not  broken  down.  The  greater  part 
oi  the  men  in  the  court  were  about  to  relinquish 
^Ktr  fniitiesa  pursuit,  when  there  was  a  cry : 
'Tliecow-hoase,  we  have  not  searched  the  cow- 
WDse!" 

In  a  moment  the  cloister  was  cleared,  and  they 
an  to  the  stables. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"WAR. 


[O  lights  within  the  chancel  bum, 

Around  no  voice  of  Priest  is  heard, 
But-stranger  sounds— a  moan  of  pain — 
Then  some  attendant's  whtsper'd 
word. 

As  one  by  one  the  bearers  lay 
Their  wounded  comrades  on  the  floor, 

\Vhere  worshippers  have  calmly  knelt 
To  pray,  but  one  brief  day  before. 

Beneath  the  solemn  arches'  shade. 

The  saddest  scenes  are  half-reveal'dl 
The  brave  men  lying  side  by  side. 

Who  fell  upon  the  battle-field ; 
There  too.  alas !  the  beardless  boys, 

So  gallant  in  the  dreadful  fray ; 
Well  might  their  mothers  weep  and  mourn— 

They  were  but  children  yesterday  1 

The  lamp's  light  shows  a  woman's  {ace, 

Who,  never  weary,  comes  to  tend 
The  wounded  n*eo  who  suffer  here. 

Away  from  mother,  «4fe.  or  friend. 
The  feeble  lights  that  glimmer  round 

The  cross  above,  a  holy  shrine. 
Rest  on  a  dying  soldier's  form 

And  o'er  his  pallid  features  shine. 

It  may  be  that  the  Crucifix, 

Above  the  Altar  shining  dim. 
Attracts  the  dying  soldiers  gaze, 

And  brings  some  holy  thought  to  him. 
And  then  he  breathes  a  broken  prayer, 

His  listening  comrades  scarce  can  hear  ; 
But  which,  they  doubt  not,  reaches  beav'n 

In  accents  true,  and  strong  and  clear. 

Oh  !  you,  who  dwell  in  peaceful  lands. 

And  have  not  heard  the  cannon's  voice 
In  awful  thunder,  near  your  homes. 

With  hear^lt  latitude  rejoice  ; 
And  for  the  wounded  soldiers  here. 

Who  now  in  pain  and  weakness  He, 
I^t  one  ^reat  cry  of  blended  prayer 

Go  up,  in  Snith,  to  God  on  high  I 

M. 


REINBEER  DRIVING. 


|HEN  we  look  at  a  picture  of  a  traTeller 
wrapped  in  furs,  sitting  comfortably 
in  a  sleigh,  and  drawn  by  a  reindeer 
with  branching  horns,  at  the  speed 
of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  we  feel 
inclined  to  envy  him  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
country  which  possesses  the  power  of  affording 
so  delightful  a  mode  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another ;  but  the  jpicture  has  another  side,  and 
then  we  see  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  dangers  which  are  often  incurred, 
before  there  can  be  a  command  of  this  mode  of 
progress. 

The  well-known  American  traveller,  Du  Chaillu, 
spent  some  years  in  Scandinavia.  He  wi^ed  to 
obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe — 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finns,  and  Lapps,  and 
to  this  end,  he  not  only  acquired  their  language, 
but,  as  for  as  possible,  enabled  himself  to  mix 
among  them  as  one  of  themselves.  One  thing 
absolutely  'necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  he  found  to  be  sleigh  driving;  so  he  de- 
termined to  learn  to  drive  reindeer,  and  we  will 
give  the  history  of  his  first  attempts. 

The  sleighs  bear  different  names,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  are 
constructed  either  for  the  use  of  persons,  luggage, 
provisions,  or  goods.  Each  is  drawn  by  one  rem- 
deer.  The  harness  consists  only  of  a  collar 
around  the  neck,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  a 
single  strong  twisted  leather  trace  is  fastened, 
to  which  the  conveyance  is  attached.  No  bit  is 
used,  and  the  rein  is  made  of  strong  plaited  leather 
straps,  and  fastened  to  the  base  of  the  horns. 

Toe  rider  seats  himself  holding  the  rein  twisted 
around  the  right  hand.  The  line  must  not  be 
held  tightly,  but  the  iriddle  part  must  not  touch 
the  snow,  for  should  the  rein  get  under  the  sleigh 
the  driver's  arms  may  become  entangled,  and  he 
be  dragged  out  some  distance  before  he  can 
loosen  the  cord  around  his  hand.  When  the 
reindeer  is  to  stop,  the  rein  is  thrown  to  the  left ; 
if  he  is  to  go  faster,  then  to  the  right.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  go  slow ;  he  never  walks  unless 
veiy  tired. 

"That  I  might  take  my  first  lesson,"  sm 
Du  Chaillu,  "two  men,  with  lassos,  started  for 
the  forest  on  snow  shoes  after  the  reindeer,  for 
those  broken  to  the  harness  are  sent  to  feed  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  oftpn  remaining  long  before 
thev  are  again  required.  The  men  returned  from 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  with  five  superb 
animals  having  magnificent  horns. 

"  Herr  Gustaf.  the  son  of  my  host,  was  to  ac- 
company me.  After  being  seated,  I  was  shown 
how  to  twist  the  rein  around  my  hand  and  wrist. 
When  I  remonstrated,  I  was  told  I  must  not  hold 
it  otherwise,  because,  if  I  should  be  upset,  the 
animal  could  not  run  away  without  me ;  a  cheer- 
ful prospect  I  thought  I  Gustaf  was  to  lead,  I 
was  to  come  next,  and  the  man-servant  was  to 
follow,  to  keep  watch  over  me.  The  signal  given, 
my  leader  threw  himself  into  his  sleigh,  and  off 
his  reindeer  started.  Mine  started  at  the  same 
speedy  rate ;  my  sleigh  swung  to  and  fro,  and  I 
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had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  I  was  thrown  out, 
and  rolled  over  and  over  til)  the  creature  stopped. 
When  I  got  up  and  looked  for  Gustaf  he  was  far 
ahead,  but  the  maa  behind  was  at  hand  to  help 
me.  '  No  one  who  had  never  driven  a  reindeer 
could  come  down  that  hill  at  full  speed  without 
upsetting,'  he  said,  consolingly.  We  had  hardly 
made  another  start,  when  I  was  out  of  the  sleigh 
again.  It  seemed  to  me  railway  speed,  though 
I  was  told  that  my  animal  was  a  slow  one,  and 
one  of  the  most  tractable.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Gustaf  was  waiting,  and  said  it  was  a  splendid 
place  in  which  to  leam  to  drive  a  deer.  I  did 
not  see  it  in  that  light  then,  but  he  was  right. 
After  this  we  drove  on  a  level  surface  ;  the  first 
reindeer  went  slowly,  and  I  followed  in  its  wake, 
upsetting  only  four  times  in  a  ten-miles'  drive. 
On  our  return  I  was  upset  a  few  times  more,  but 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  first  lesson  in  rein- 
deer driving,  as  I  bad  no  bones  broken.  I  he 
animals  were  then  taiken  back  to  their  pasture 
grounds. 

"  Next  morning  a  man  started  after  some  of 
the  futest  deer  owned  by  my  host.  After  an 
absence  of  about  four  hours  he  returned  with 
three  magnificent  ones  with  great  spread  of 
horns  and  faster  than  the  fastest  horse.  We 
were  going  to  make  a  visit  to  an  encampment  of 
Laplanders  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  It 
was  the  kind  of  weather  to  make  rein-deer  lively, 
30'  below  zero  with  not  a  breath  of  wind. 

"  While  some  one  held  my  deer  I  got  into  the 
sleigh  ;  the  line  was  handed  to  me,  and  1  twisted 
it  around  my  wrist,  when  immediately,  and  be- 
fore Gustaf  was  r^ady,  his  animal  started ;  he 
had  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  his  sleigh. 
This  sudden  start  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  hur- 
ried stampede,  each  r«n-deer  trying  to  outrun 
the  other.  Gustaf  did  not  succeed  in  stopping 
his  runaway  till  he  had  tumbled  over ;  this 
barred  the  way  of  mine,  who  made  a  shaa>  turn 
to  the  right  keeping  np  his  swift  gait.  I  hap- 
inly  escaped  the  danger  of  striking  ray  head 
against  a  post,  but  was  shot  out  of  my  sleigh 
heels  over  head,  and  rolled  over  and  over  till  the 
rein  slipped  off  my  wrist,  and  the  animal  started 
as  if  a  fire  had  been  lighted  at  his  heels.  I  got 
up,  rubbed  the  snow  from  my  face,  and  looked 
for  my  courser ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  I 
saw  Gustaf  driving  as  fast  as  he  could  after  him. 
He  returned  with  him,  having  caught  him  after 
the  chase  of  a  mile.  When  the  animals  are 
fresh  from  the  woods,  and  have  not  been  used 
for  some  time,  and  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
the^  are  wild  and  unruly,  and  the  starting  is  a 
difficult  matter.  This  time  Gustaf  rolled  the  cord 
round  my  wrist  himself,  for  he  did  not  want  to 
run  after  the  rein-deer  a  second  time.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  the  animal  cannot  run  away  without 
you,  and  when  he  sees  that  you  are  out  he  will 
stop."  I  found  by  experience  that  being  of  light 
weight  I  was  often  rolled  over  and  over  for  some 
time  before  they  came  to  a  stand-srill. 

*'  Before  we  came  to  the  declivity  of  a  hill  the 
animals  invariably  quickened  their  paces,  and 
by  the  time  we  came  to  the  descent  the  speed 
was  so  great  that  everything  passed  before  my 
eyes  as  quickly  as  if  I  were  going  by  railway  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour. 


"  At  first  every  time  I  reached  the  base  i 
hill,  or  had  to  go  round  a  sharp  curve,  I  was  soie 
to  be  upset;  but  in  time  I  learned,  when  mj 
sleigh  was  on  the  point  of  upsetting,  to  bend  mj  | 
body  half  out  and  thus  avoid  being  thrown. 

"  Many  pec^e  possess  large  herds  <tf  mo- 
deer,  sometimes  nombering  more  than  1 
thousand.  They  pasture  themselves,  requra^ 
neither  stabling  nor  fodder.  They  fieed  tUdj 
upon  the  lichen  called  rein-deer  moss,  and  o 
get  at  this  they  scrape  away  the  snow  with  tier 
fore  feet,  sometimes  half  burring  themselves  in 
the  holes  they  make.  Those  intended  for  diiiii; 
receive  a  little  training,  and  among  other  tlusgt 
are  taught  to  eat  dried  moss,  irtiich  theuntnina 
will  not  touch. 

"The  inhabitants  of  these  regions  are  a  w"?, 
interesting  people;  so  honest  that  theft  and  io- 
position  are  unknown,  and  should  the  traveOet 
leave  anything  behind  him  at  a  place  where  be 
has  rested,  a  journey  of  miles  will  be  made  to 
overtake  him  and  restore  it,  no  reward  bdn^  o- 
pected  for  this  act  of  justice  and  Undiieik 
Their  hospitaUty  is  unbounded ;  if  tfie  traTcfia 
stops  at  several  forms  in  the  course  of  the 
he  must  eat  and  drink  at  each  in  paia  of  ginog 
annoyance,  and  if  absolutely  incaitabte  of  WBi 
more  honour  to  the  provisions,  he  mustatlu^ 
take  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  is  always  to  be  baa: 
at  short  notice."  They  emigrate  a  good  is^ 
to  America,  and  Du  Chaillu  heard  many 
tives  of  the  acquaintance  he  made  who  W 
emigrated  to  the  United  States. 


THE  GAMBLERS* 


-     CHAPTER  I. 

I  was  on  one  occasion, 
course  of  an  annual  journey,  mooitn 
on  my  old  horse,  and  deep  ^ 
•  thought,  I  was  suddenly  overtake 
by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
whole  of  the  heavens  at  once  became  a  to^ 
coloured  expanse,  from  which  the  water  poarea 
in  torrents.  It  was  annoying,  for  I  was  t0  ^\ 
a  considerable  distance  from  my  desti]iatioL| 
My  hat  was  dripping,  my  large,  wet  ckwt 
weighed  down  my  shoulders,  and  the  cdd  winded! 
my  face,  while  my  good  horse,  with  his  head  bei^l 
down,  stepped  slowly  on  his  weary  way.  Fat  »; 
while  I  endured  the  rain  with  the  i»tieoce  ot 
Job,  but  a  worse  tempest  of  wind  ensued.  I  *^ 
mwardly  convinced  that  some  evil  spirit  was  phy- 
ing  his  games  with  me,  and  the  remainders  tbe 
way  seemed  even  more  tedious  than  it  had  doo^ 
before.  Only  one  who  has  made  a  long  jooRi^ 
on  horseback  under  similar  circumstances,  wi 
upon  roads  which  hardly  deserve  to  be  so 
can  have  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  deligfat  «v 
which  I  caught  sight  of  the  first  cottages  of  tv 
village  to  which  I  was  bound. 

These  old  walls,  these  poor  huts.  f<>™^^ 
me  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  they  would  aSord  aO 
that  my  heart  longed  for— di^,  warm  dotbes 

*  Prom  dw  PertagaeM. 
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widSag  of  the  sweet  lavender,  amons;'  which 
Ibey  bad  been  restine,  a  bright  fire  to  thaw  my 
bnnmbed  limbs,  and  restore  their  suppleness 
ud  ose,  slices  of  broiled  ham  always  m  readi* 
Bess  for  the  tired  traveller,  the  glass  of  wine 
vfaicb  accompanies  it,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
imsj  bed,  with  sheets  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
ttfosng  on  which,  we  can  smile  defiance 
ittliemiyofthe  storm  which  rages  without. 

And  all  this  was  not  a  mere  dream,  but 
btaae  a  sensible  reality  when  I  arrived  at  the 
jt|iiare  to  the  midst  of  the  village,  and  stopped 
leixe  tbe  house  of  the  priest,  wh3  received  me 
llitti  a  hearty  welcome ;  there,  under  his 
laqKtaUe  roof,  I  should  enjoy  all  the  good 
mgs  he  rgolced  to  offer. 
[  Tbe  priest  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  one 
■  i4iose  company  I  had  much  delight.  He 
bid  never  had  forgiven  me  if  I  had  taken  up 
P  quarters  anywhere  but  with  himself,  and  I 
lis  well  pleased  to  find  him  still  looking  fresh 
pd  hearty,  at  the  post  where  he  had  for  many 
BTs  been  doing  a  work  which  was  crowned 
Kb  abundant  blessings. 

[Night  was  approaching,  and  I  had  taken  my 
pt  DpoQ  the  long  chesnut-wood  bench,  which  is 
Ind  in  all  the  kitchens  of  this  part  of  the 
RBotiy.  A  dozen  persons  can  easily  sit  upon 
%  I  ms  sitting  in  the  comer  nearest  to  the 
b,  my  feet  stretched  out  towards  the  hearth, 
Ropijf  the  pleasant  warmth,  and  observing  the 
nttf  tbe  tongues  of  flame  as  they  darted  up- 
^Ms,  and  at  the  same  time,  listening  tb  the 
IfctDtiires  of  the  chase  which  an  old  woodman 
m  relating  to  us  in  full  detail. 

Oq  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  on  another 
%  bench,  sat  the  reverend  Father,  a  strongly 
wtmaD,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  thick, 
■iute  eyebrows  overshadowing  a  pair  of  brilliant 
tSts.  His  strongly  markm  features  were 
OdoQied  by  the  |^low  of  the  fire,  as  with  lips 
^  parted,  he  bstened  with  a  kind,  but  in- 
CRmms  smile,  to  the  deeds  with  which  his 
1^  was  entertaining  the  company. 

Wlsle  one  anecdote  followed  another,  the 
i*HB  bad  gradually  filled  with  neighbouss,  irtio 
Moing  silently,  and  taking  off  their  tvoad- 
wpaed  huts  in  a  respectful  salutation  to  thor 
seated  themselves  on  the  long  benches, 
(^  elsewhere,  without  making  any  further  inter- 

The  drde  round  the  fire  was  soon  complete, 
«t  at  first  I  did  not  observe  this.  The  fatigue 
wmy  long  journey,  the  comfort  and  warmth  by 
"liicB  I  was  surrounded,  and  the  feeling  that  I 
«« in  safety  for  the  night,  had  [>roduced  an  in- 
^nation,  which  under  such  circumstances  is 
^  irresistible.  How  long  I  remained  under 
^  infloeDce  I  do  not  know,  but  my  foot  sud- 
^ly  slipped  onwards,  and  the  shock  was  suf- 
wiently  severe  to  make  me  open  my  eyes.  I 
^eiedfrom  the  smothered  smiles  of  the  rest 
^uie  party,  that  my  temporary  absence  of  mind 
•>ad  not  passed  unnoticed. 

The  simple  conversation  was  continued  as 
wfore.  They  were  good  men  who  came  here  to 
evening  after  evening.  They  had  no  dis- 
T'^' peculiarities,  their  lives  were  similar,  and 
*'^qnet  way  in  which  they  exchanged  ideas 


in  their  unconstrained  intercourse  with  each 
other,  made  them  appear  to  me  like  a  family  of 
intelligent  children  who  had  learned  to  know 
that  their  true  happiness  conasted  in  close 
union  and  mutual  forbearance. 

I  began  to  srudy  the  groups  around  me  more 
closely.  A  painter  would  have  found  many 
sketches  worthy  of  his  pencil.  They  were  most 
of  them  men  between  thirty  and  fifty  year^  of 
age,  brought  up  to  work,  and  hardened  by  it. 
The  long,  black  beard,  the  dark  eyes,  the  fur- 
rowed brow,  gave  them  a  singular  appearance, 
and  I  could  have  imagined  that  my  friend  and  I 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  gang  of  Mendly  gipsies. 

Presently  I  remarked  that  every  time  the  door 
opened,  the  priest  turned  his  eyes  towards  it  as 
if  expecting  some  one,  and  that  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment passed  over  his  &ice  when  he  recog- 
nized the  person  who  entered. 

There  was  a  pause;  each  was  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  short  pipe. 

"Where  is  Augustus?"  at  last  asked  the  priest. 
No  one  answered,  but  the  men  exchanged  mrtive 
glances.  A  piece  of  burning  wood  tell  at  the 
priest's  feet,  and,  as  he  pushed  it  away,  the 
words  "  anhappy  youth  "  escaped  his  lips. 

The  desire  to  chat  seemed  to  have  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  long  pause.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  crackbng  of  the  flames  as  they  con- 
sumed a  stout  olive  stem,  and  the  monotonous 
tic  of  the  old-fashion  clock  that  stood  against  the 
wall. 

Presently  steps  were  heard  approaching,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  tall  young  man  entered,  who 
went  to  the  end  of  a  Ion£^  bench,  on  which  a  place 
was  willingly  made  for  him,  while  in  a  rather  em- 
barrassed manner  he  stammered  out : 

"  Good  evening.  Uncle ;  good  evening,  neigh- 
bours." 

The  priest  answered  without  looking  at  him, 
and  his  tone  was  one  of  displeasure.  The  men 
returned  the  salutation  with,  "  Good  evening, 
Mr.  Augustus." 

As  we  have  said,  the  young  man  had  sunk 
down  on  a  bench.  Now  he  placed  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  hid  his  £ace  in  his  hands. 

I  observed  him.  He  seemed  to  be  about  three- 
and-twenty  years  old,  sli^t  in  figure,  and  vrith 
good  features.  The  dark  eyes,  broad  forehead, 
Uie  slightly  browned  complexion,  and  brown 
whiskers  gave  him  a  manly  look,  and  he  might 
have  been  called  a  handsome  fellow  but  for  a 
certain  imperious  look  which  somewhat  marred 
the  harmony  of  his  countenance.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  varied  from  moment  to 
moment,  as  he  sometimes  cast  a  defiant  look 
around  the  circle,  and  then  the  lips  parted,  the 
almost  threatening  look  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  humble  and  sorrowful. 

There  was  an  end  to  conversation  for  this 
evening.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  party  would 
break  the  silence  by  a  question,  but  the  subject 
was  not  taken  up.  The  good  priest  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"What  a  terrible  night  it  is  I  It  is  only  the 
23rd  of  February,  but  this  is  like  one  of  our  storms 
in  March."  I  addressed  these  words  to  my  host, 
but  1  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  heard  me. 

"  If  this  continues,"  I  resumsd,  as  ,a  feirful 
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gnst  of  wind  threatened  to  blow  down  the  hoase. 
"  If  this  continues,  I  shall  beg  you  to  extend  your 
hospitality  to  me  till  to-morrow." 

"  I  wish  nothing  better,"  replied  the  priest 
kindly;  "but  for  your  part,  my  dear  friend,  you 
might  be  more  sumptuously  entertained  else- 
where than  in  a  country  priest's  house.  Yon  see 
bow  we  pass  our  evening ;  work  comes  to  us  all 
during  the  day,  but  at  ni^bt  my  neighbours  come 
to  bear  me  company.  Tmsisanold  custom,  is  it 
not,  my  children  ?  " 

They  all  bowed  a  respectful  assent. 
_  "  There  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  conversa- 
tion with  those  whom  we  know  and  con€de  in," 
I  replied*;  "  for  my  own  part,  I  regret  that  I  am 
so  seldom  able  to  take  part  in  it.  Tlungs  here 
seem  to  go  on  much  in  the  way  of  which  the 
poet  sings — 

Work  io  tha  S^j  tiaM— at  areninr  friend*. 

Th«  wMik  foil  oi  I  ibaai— s»?«ath  iUy  ouku  fttnoMla 

And  then  if  their  conversation  flags — and  the 
wisest  talk  sometimes  comes  to  an  end — then 

there  can  be  a  party  at  whist  made  up,  or  ' ' 

"  Not  so ;  canSs  are  not  allowed  in  this  house," 
said  the  priest,  intermpting  me  with  unusHal 
severity. 

The  decided  tone.of  his  voice  struck  me  rather 
than  the  words  themselves.  I  was  silenced,  and 
felt  like  a  schoolboy  reproved  for  some  fault  of 
which  he  is  not  conscious. 

The  priest  remarked  this. 

"  Do  not  think  that  it  is  from  any  narrow- 
minded  prejudice  that  I  do  not  allow  card- 
playing  in  my  house,"  he  said.  "These  men 
know  very  well  that  it  is  not  from  any  harshness, 
or  from  any  affectation  of  piety,  but  that  I  must 
have  some  good  reason  for  forbidding  it.  I  am 
the  priestly  adviser  of  my  children,  and  I  owe 
them  a  good  example,  and  how  can  I  set  this  if  I 
myself  promote  card-playing — gaming  which  here 
and  elsewhere  is  the  cause  of  so  many  of  the  evils 
we  see  around  us.  Every  one  j^ays— the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  landlord  and  the  day-labourer.  You 
would  hardly  believe  how  many  finmilies  I  have 
seen  mined  only  in  consequeace  of  gambling. 
Wdl  if  this  were  all  I  Bet  no  I  To-day  a  roan 
loses  his  mon^,  to^sorraw  his  iMmour  and  good 
name.  First  the  rich  man  becomes  poor,  then 
the  poor  man  becomes  a  rascai."* 

His  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  His  eyesi  fM  of  moisture,  were 
turned  towards  his  ne^iew>  whose  looks  were 
bent  on  the  ground.  But  at  his  uncle*»  last 
words  the  young  man  raised  his  head.  His  face 
expressed  annoyance  and  displeasure,  as  if  his 
thoughtless  youth  rejected  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perienced age,  and  at  the  word  "  rascal "  his 
eyes  sparkled,  passion  overpowered  him,  and  he 
rose  and  stood  with  parted  lips.  I  dreaded  a 
painfol  scene  between  uncle  and  nephew,  but, 
restrained  some  secret  power,  the  young  man 
again  sank  into  his  seat,  and  as  if  under  a  feelmg 
<n  despair,  drew  his  hands  through  his  hair.  No 
one  dared  to  raise  his  eyes ;  airremained  in  an 
embarrassed  silence. 

"  God  knows,"  I  said  at  last,  hoping  to  act  as 
mediator,  "  that  there  is  little  good  to  he  said  of 

*  Gmblinc  if  m.  pu^os  with  tb«  SpuUh  and  P.irtaga«^  u 
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this  practice — it  benefits  no  one,  and  has  bcoo^ 
thousands  to  destruction." 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  emphatically,  "to 
destruction,  and — to  the  grave." 

"  What !  How  can  cards  bringto  the  grare?' 
muttered  the  young  man  ;  but,  in  spite  erf  the  l« 
voice  in  which  the  words  were  rooken,  tbeytt 
not  escape  the  priest's  hearing.  I  knew  thisfae 
the  colour  which  mounted  to  his  cheek,  and 
look  of  displeasure.  But,  assuming  a  calmnu- 
ner,  he  turned  to  his  nephew. 

"  I  will  tetl  you  a  story,"  he  said,  "of  rayon 
experience.  Each  of  you  may  draw  your  <nra 
conclusion  from  it." 

Augustus  shrugged  his  shoulders,  closed  Ins 
eyes,  leaned  bacY  upon  his  bench  writh  ftrtdti 
arms,  luckily  shaded  from  his  uncle's  ^ercu^ 
eyes  b^  the  shadow  of  his  neighbour,  like  onei 
prepanog  for  sleep.  The  others,  after  shakofi 
out  their  pipes  refilled  them,  and  after  a  shoit 
pause,  during  which  he  placed  a  couple  bur 
logs  upon  the  fire,  the  master  of  the  house  begu 
as  follows : 

"  You  all  know  that  I  am  not  a  native  of  tb 
place.  It  is  five  and  twenty  years  since  I  caw 
to  live  among  you  and  to  look  upon  your  hoDM 
as  my  own ;  but  I  was  bom  among  the  gttea 
valleys  of  the  Minho.  I  think  some  of  yos  en 
remember  my  arrival.  Goawz,  cannot  you  Rori* 
lect^hen  the  new  priest  first  came  hen?  ^ 
any  rate  I  well  remember  tibe  6af  wfaea  I  ' 
yon  for  the  first  time.  Since  then  many  of  «t 
people  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  great  ron 
along  which  we  are  all  woxding  oar  way. 

"  I  came  here  alone,  but  after  two  years  1 
followed  by  my  tuottm  and  hia  wife  with  tbdr 
little  son,  Augustus  there.    Do  you  leDMobs 
your  parents,  Ai^ustos  ?  " 

The  young  man  roused  himself  from  his  rcrenc, 
rather  surprised  that  his  uncle's  story  sIimI* 
have  any  connection  wiOt  htonelL 

"Yes,  I  remember  my  &tfaer  very  well.  Ml 
have  no  recollection  of  my  mother,    he  repliw 

"VenrweU."  said  the  priesi,.  ciOm^.  "fatftbt» 
has  nooung  to  do  with  my  story. 

"  It  is  now  tfaii^yeara  since  I  was  at  fu* 
stndytDg-  for  Holj  Ordos.  I  Uved  in.  the  vft^ 
story  of  a  house  in  Rua  Chaa,  Aaring:  two 
and  the  adjoining  alcove  wxdi  two  other  siudo**- 
One  of  them  came  from  my  own  native  viBagC 
the  other  from  a  different  pcovince.  The  fataff 
was  about  twei^yeara  of  age,  aoi  was  in  the 
third  year  of  his  studies ;  the  otiber,  an  ueBtttleo 
fellow,  had  tried  various  employments,  but  kw 
given  up  one  thing  after  aao^c,  being  detent" 
by  the  least  difficulty.  It  was  hard  to  say  i^ 
was  now  his  occupatum  or  on  what  be  hied, 
the  little  nmncx  oecanonaily  teat  Um  by  he 
mother  and  fab  winoii^  at  canls,  iriiach  _y 
alwajrs  put  into  his  pocket  tboQgh  not  to  reisii" 
there  long. 

"  No  two  men  conld  be  more  *ssirailar 
these  two,  both  in  outward  appearance  and  » 
real  worth.  The  one  was  refined,  delicate,  taH, 
thin,  with  a  gentle  expression  of  counteosort 
which  told  of  a  mind  quick  in  the  perceptioa  « 
everything  high  and  itoble,  and  which  «** 
withal  scrupulously  aUve  to  all  that  tooched  t» 
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»ea}led  pnnt  of  hoaoar.  I  felt  that  he  would 
We  jtren  hisUfie  to  remove  the  smallest  stain 
;^tt.  The  other  was  also  tall  but  strongly 
Ult,  a  picture  of  health  and  rough  strength,  and 
^id  of  all  noble  aspirations.  His  only  pas- 
liwiirasplay;  play  alone  had  power  to  raise  hib 
IlKnlties,  and  the  only  law  by  which  he  was 
Itmrped,  and  one  to  which  he  after  had  recourse 
wtusfist,  the  law  of  the  strongest. 

"I kept  a  kind  of  middle  course  between  these 
tro.  One  of  them  was  roy  friend,  my  confidant, 
so  to^ieak,  my  other  self.    To  him  1  could  talk 
gf  the  cottages  of  the  village  where  we  were 
D,  and  where  ray  parents  lived,  and  worked 
1 1  might  have  the  means  to  become  what, 
^Cod's  grace,  I  am.    We  suffered  our  nncoo- 
1  companion  partly  because  we  pitied  him, 
i  partly  from  fear.   And  besides  it  would  not 
\  been  easy  to  get  rid  of  bim,  for  he  was  in 
^liouse  when  my  companion  and  I  took  the 


We  had  lived  together  for  some  months  when 

day— it  was  the  2jrd  February  

&  stopped  overpowered  by  painful  recol- 

>That  is  the  date  of  this  day,"  I  remarked  in  a 
pr  voice. 

j"yes,  it  was  on  this  very  evening."  continued 
priest,  "  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  just  such 
tther  as  this  is.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  it 
Dot  possible  even  for  our  ill-disposed  neigh- 
r,  whose  name  was  Almeida,  to  go  out.  He 
e  ioto  our  room  for  companionship,  and 
ltd  at  the  window  drumming  with  his  fingers 
I  the  panes,  while  my  friena  endeavoured  to 
hi  with  his  studies  in  spite  of  the  oppressive 
pKnce. 

J*  It  was  much  the  same  with  myself.  I  was 
i&  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of  this  uninvited 
without  exactly  showing  him  the  door,  a 
looy  which  we  both  felt  a  great  desire  to 
rm.  We  must  therefore  endure  him  and 
ivourto  concentrate  our  attention  on  our- 


"At  we  exchanged  looks  behind  his  back, 
■fees  and  footsteps  were  heard  upon  the  narrow 
jtewsc;  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  four 
poor  fellow  students  rushed  noisily  into  the 


They  tell  upon 
f*^  of  merciless  locusts.  The  noise  was 
pvful-  All  thoughts  of  study  must  be  given  up. 
l/^ne  of  them  unfortunately  cast  his  eyes 
•"B  an  open  book. 
'"Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?'  he 
nclaimed,  as  he  threw  books  and  papers  into  a 
*3p-  '  nave  you  not  time  enough  for  studying 
n  the  momiog  ?  You  wish  to  appear  better  than 
*ier  people,  you  hypocrites,  you  pretenders! 
Hurrah  for  th;  professor  who  has  gone  oo  a 
^eyand  left  us  a  holiday.  What  do  we  care 
whoolts  ?  Take  the  old  ti  oulding  things  out  of 
sight,  you  bookworm.  Not  a  word  ;  we  want 
of  your  preaching.  We  will  have  some  fun 
«  which  the  professors  and  rector,  yes,  even  the 
"Jop  shall  hear.' 

.,  !J^^^  so  they  went  on  ;  there  was  nothing  for 
>t  but  to  SDbmit,  and  besides  it  was  merely  a 


harmless  exhibition  of  good  spirits,  and  we  were 
both  rather  carried  away  by  it. 

"  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  Uttie  stqwer 
was  placed  upon  the  table ;  our  light  wine 
sparkled  in  the  glasses,  and  the  noise  was  ao 
great  that  we  could  hardly  hear  ourselves  speak. 

"  The  people  who  lived  in  the  house  must  have 
supposed  that  a  band  of  evil  spirits  were  at  high 
play  in  the  room. 

"  The  wild  uproar  lasted  as  long  as  the  wine 
held  out.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  wc  all 
took  breath  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

"  '  What  shall  we  do  now  ? '  was  the  question. 
'  Can  we  go  out.' 

"  *  It  still  rains  very  fast,'  I  said. 

"  I  had  stepped  to  the  window,  and  had  no 
wish  that  anyone  should  be  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  that  storm. 

" '  Veiy  well ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  next  ?  * 
said  Almeida.  '  We  must  play.  We  did  not 
come  here  to  remain  as  quiet  as  mice.' 

*' '  No,*  I  said  decidedly ;  '  there  will  be  no  play 
here.' 

"Heated  and  excited  as  we  all  were,  the 
thought  of  play  filled  me  with  more  apprehen- 
sion and  uneasiness  than  usual. 

"'Silence,  you  croaker!  You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Do  you  mean  to  turn  us  out  into 
the  street,  and  not  to  allow  us  the  use  of  this 
old  place.  You  say  that  there  shall  be  no  play 
here ;  we  shall  see.  Come,  now,  out  with  the 
cards,  comrades.  Put  your  stakes  upon  the 
table.' 

" '  Do  as  you  please/  I  siid,  shortly,  *  but  I 
shall  not  play.' 

"  *  Neither  shall  I,'  said  my  friend  after  me. 

"  A  shout  of  laughter  followed. 

" '  Have  you  neither  of  you  the  needfiil  ? 
Take  your  breviaiy,  and  ^y  that  you  majr  soon 
get  it;  you  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  Out  nith  the 
cards  I  say  I  * 

"'Ah!  said  Almeida,  after  a  short  pause, 
[you  may  search  tUl  momiog  without  success. 
But  wait  1 ' 

"  In  a  moment  we  heard  him  ruoniog  down  the 
stairs,  and  he  very  soon  returned  with  the  desired 
cards  in  his  hand.  Then  they  sat  dovm  and  began 
a  party  at  Monte.  I  furtively  lighted  my 
student's  lamp,  and  placed  myseu  sideways  at  a 
table  with  a  book.  Mow  one  side  won,  now  the 
other.  My  friend  remained-  staocBag  near  the 
card  table,  lof^ung  on.  OccasionaUy  a  little  dis- 
pute arose  which  was  soon  settled. 

"  '  What  the  deuce  are  you  standing  thare  for 
like  a  statue  ? '  at  last  one  of  them  called  out  to 
my  friend,  while  the  cards  were  again  being  dealt. 
'Do  not  be  a  fool.  Let  turn  over  there —indi- 
eating  me  with  his  finger — 'preach  as  loud  as 
he  pleases ;  but  come,  sit  down  with  us  and 
make  one  of  our  party.  We  know  that  you 
generally  share  in  the  same  stream,  but  you  can 
ask  permission  of  the  ahhi  there  if  you  like  it,' — 
again  pointing  to  me. 

"'Let  him  alone;  the  ^ood  lad  thinks  he 
would  be  doing  wrong ;  he  thtoke  play  is  wrong, 
and  is  afraid  of  being  reproached. 

"  It  was  Almeida  who  spoke.  We  were  all  of 
us  silent,  and  looked  at  him  anxiously.  Pre- 
sently he  began  again. 
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"  *  What,  A  youne  man  not  play.  You  have 
never  tried  it.  Ei^er  the  old  man  keeps  his 
purse  well  closed,  or  you  ' 

" '  Silence,  Almeida  !  You  know  very  well 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  money,*  burst  from  the 
lips  of  my  friend,  while  the  crimson  colour  rose 
to  his  cheek.  '  I  refuse  to  play  because  I  dis- 
like it,  because  it  does  not  suit  my  views.' 

His  tone  was  calm  and  decided,  and  his  face 
had  resumed  its  customary  expression. 

"'Hear  him!  His  views!  The  views  of  a 
simpleton.   Who  does  not  know  what  his  ez- 

ginditure  was  last  January,  and  the  month  before, 
a,  ha  t  These  are  his  views,  the  fine  fellow ! ' 

"  '  Give  me  a  chair  and  cards,'  I  heard  my 

friend  say  in  a  low  voice,  while,  pale  as  a  ghost, 
he  sank  down  into  the  seat  offered  him. 

"I  wished  to  entreat  hino  not  to  begin  the 
game,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  quietly  shufiBed 
the  cards  and  dealt  them. 

"And  now  I  began  to  look  on.  With  a  beat- 
ing heart  I  observed  the  cards.  My  poor  friend 
sat  down  to  play  in  the  hope  that  he  should  lose, 
and  thus  show  these  fellows  that  it  was  not 
the  fear  that  they  would  win  his  money  that  kept 
him  back.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  The 
capricious  goddess,  Foitune,  had  resolved  to 
favour  him,  and  him  only.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  real  regret  on  his  face  at  this,  and  even 
in  the  excitement  of  the  play  he  was  white  as 
marble. 

"  After  friend  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
table,  Almeida  frequently  raised  the  stakes,  at 
first  boastfully,  but  though  his  adversary  con- 
tinued to  winjie  could  not  honourably  discontinue 
doing  this.   But  he  did  it  with  suppressed  dis- 

gleasure,  and  at  every  loss  the  colour  faded  from 
is  cheek.  At  length  his  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pression that  was  ^most  demoniacal,  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  opponent.  What  were  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  ? 

"  We  were  soon  to  learn.  My  friend  was,  as  I 
have  said,  the  winner.  A  queen  and  a  five  lay 
on  the  board.  Almeida  staked  on  the  five,  the 
other  dealt  the  cards,  and  the  queen  turned  up. 

"Almeida  sprang  up;  seizing  the  cards,  he 
scattered  them  in  all  directions,  and  shouted 
aloud : 

" '  You  are  a  cheat ;  you  concealed  that  five.* 
Then  he  collected  the  scattered  cards,  and 
searched  till  he  had  found  the  five  upon  which  he 
had  staked.  He  threw  this  upon  the  table,  which 
he  struck  violently  with  his  fist,  again  called  his 
adversary  a  thief,  and  swore  that  the  game  had 
been  played  unfoirly  with  him  through  the  whole 
evening. 

"  The  scene  reminded  us  strongly  of  the  fable 
of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  and  we  all  cried  out 
against  Almeida. 

"  My  friend  remained  seated  at  the  table. 
The  first  surprise  had  deprived  him  of  speech, 
but  presently  exclaiming : 

" '  Vile,  wretched  man !  " 

"  He  seized  a  lamp,  and  was  about  to  huri  it  at 
his  slanderei's  head,  when  I  called  him  by  his 
name,  hoping  to  avert  an  unequal  contest,  but 
at  the  same  moment  Almeida  sprang  upon  him, 
striking  him  to  the  ground  with  his  iron  fist, 
then  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  fallen 


foe,  and  looked  around  the  circle.  Tlus  recalle 
us  to  our  senses.  We  sprang  unon  him  with  on 
accord,  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  succeeded  n 
placing  him  outside  the  door,  which  we  bolted 
Then  we  hastened  to  the  help  of  his  victim.  ' 

"  We  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  he  wassai 
fering  severely.  Every  drop  of  blood  it 
from  his  ^ce,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  as  iFfm 
a  feeling  of  shame.  When  be  opened  them  tlie 
remainM  fixed,  with  a  look  of  horm,  upon  d 
card  which  still  lay  on  the  table. 

"  We  all  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  he  seetu 
deaf  to  our  comforting  words,  and  tnnu 
silently  away. 

' '  After  a  while  he  rose,  and  stepping  to  the  tuK 
seized  the  unfortunate  card,  and  asked  ii  i 
hoarse,  dull  voice,  as  he  held  it : 

" '  Do  you  believe  that  I  kept  bacit  tU 
card?' 

"'What?  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  th 
matter.  How  can  you  think  we  could  possiU 
do  so  ?  *  we  replied  to  this  effect,  with  one  voia 

"  '  Thank  you,'  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  But  his  face  remained  cold,  and  withoQta 
pression.  He  again  took  up  the  card,  and  fiA 
mg  it,  put  it  into  his  purse,  and  this  he  placed! 
his  breast  pocket. 

"  Our  guests  understood  that  we  must  wisht 
be  left  alone,  and  departed,  not  mute  so  ban 
and  cbeerfiil  as  they  had  been  at  first. 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  I  folded  my  ci 
panion  In  my  arms,  and  press«l  him  to  my  bei 
I  well  knew  what  his  sensitive  pride  must  be « 
daring,  in  spite  of  his  stoica  1  calm  ness ;  I  kner  bi 
deeply,  how  incurably  that  pride  must  have  ba 
wounded,  that  was  at  once  the  youo;  loi^ 
defence,  and  his  vulnerable  spot.  I  end««wn 
by  my  words  of  sympathy  to  oppose  tbeston 
which  raged  the  more  fearfully  within,  as  it  fourf 
no  external  expression. 

"As  if  guessing  my  intention,  he  withdtei 
himself  from  me,  almost  harshly,  and  withacoO' 
manding  wave  of  his  hand,  he  placed  lus  fi:^ 
on  his  lips. 

"  *  If  you  love  me,  say  not  a  word  abottt  m) 
has  happened.*  .  . 

"  His  eyes  had  a  fieveri^  glow.  I  tremmi 
and  was  silent."  . 

CTo  be  continued.) 


England's  Oldest  Colony.— Newfonndlan 
is  the  oldest  British  colony.  It  was  first  sigha 
at  daybreak  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  wheaffl 
welcome  cry  of  "  Land  ho !  came  from  thenU" 
head  of  the  "  Matthew,"  a  little  Bristol  ship  < 
not  more  than  200  tons,  manned  by  west  cood^ 
sailors,  having  for  its  captain  John  Cabot,  ial«* 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  first  ofBcer  on  boa, 
John  Cabot  was  probably  bom  in  yenke, 
Sebastian  was  bom  and  bred  in  Bristol 
circumstance  gave  to  England  her  claim 
sovereignty  of  a  lai^  portion  of  North 
and  inspired  her  impulses  in  the  right  direcW 
of  colonization.  This  old  colony  has  had  a  p** 
fu!  and  terrible  history,  and  only  within  r«e> 
times  has  been  properly  developed  aaaswliw 
country  Ux  settlement. 
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%  Crul^ :  %  fife  Stora. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
THE  PIC-NIC. 

BHE  morning  of  the  pic-nic  (Pawned  as 
bright  and  fair  as  ever  a  morning  di<i. 
June  was  in  her  richest  robes.  The 
sky  wore  its  brightest  blue,  and  the 
Its  richest  green.   A  more  charming  day 
■  a  holiday  could  not  have  been.   There  was 
'31 


warmth  without  excessive  heat,  and  a  light  wind 
blew  from  the  south,  rendering  the  air  soft  and 
balmy. 

The  small  party  had  arranged  to  meet  at  the 
railway  station.  Marian  stepped  into  the  parson- 
age, in  order  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Nelly  Gryee 
on  the  way  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

"Nelly."  remarked  Marian,  as  she  glanced  at 
the  delicate  pink  and  white  face,  "your  brother 
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has  allowed  voa  to  work  yourself  to  death  ;  a  day 
amOD^  the  hills  will  do  you  but  little  good ;  you 
mast  De  sent  right  away  to  the  country  for  a 
while," 

"I  certainly  do  not  feel  strong,"  said  Nelly; 
"  and  to-day  I  am  most  unhappy.  I  wish  Miss 
Garrick  had  been  invited  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Only  &incT  how  awkward  it  will  be  for  St. 
Vincent.  There  are  no  young  ladies  save  our* 
selves." 

"Let  him  put  up  with  it!"  said  Marian,  em- 
phatically. 

"  And  you,  Marian,"  said  Nelly,  "  are  sure  to 
be  blamed  for  Miss  Garrick's  absence." 

"What  do  I  care,  Nelly,  dear?  Her  censure 
will  do  me  as  little  harm  as  her  praise  will  do  me 

good." 

Nelly  only  sighed ;  she  wished  that  the  defiant 
pride  which  carried  Marian  over  so  many  diffi- 
culties would  seize  her,  and  give  her  some  courage 
and  strength. 

When  the  two  girls  arrived  at  the  railway 
station,  they  found  their  friends  awaiting  them— 
St.  Vincent,  Hilton  Maxwell,  and  Mrs.  Major 
Marsh.  The  Captain  was  there,  but,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Jones  had  not  arrived. 

The  mild,  sweet  f^ce  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  to  which 
the  sad  expression  added  a  new  charm,  became 
radiant  witn  a  pleasant  smile  as  the  two  girls 
advanced.  She  was  thinking  how  pretty  they 
looked,  and  how  pleasant  it  was  to  be  young. 
They  made,  indeed,  a  pretty  picture.  Marian  s 
mild  dark  beau^  was  welt  set  off  by  a  costume 
of  pink,  with  a  black  sailor-hat  well  back  from 
the  forehead,  over  which  waved  in  thick  coils  her 
soft  black  hair.  Nelly  looked  equally  well  though 
a  little  less  grand,  in  her  pale  blue  attire,  which 
suited  well  her  delicate  fairness.  Mrs.  Marsh 
saluted  both,  then  she  turned  to  Marian. 

"How  very  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  dear,"  she 
said,  i^rasping  her  hand  firmly  and  tenderly. 

Marian's  heart  smote  her;  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  selfish  and  careless.  How  rapidly  Mrs. 
Marsh  had  grown  old,  and  how  worn  and  weary 
she  looked.  It  was  evident  she  was  not  long  for 
this  world.  Mrs.  Marsh  remarked  that  Nelty 
looked  very  delicate,  but  congratulated  Marian 
on  looking  well  and  happy;  adding  that  winter 
among  the  moors  seemed  to  agree  well  with  her. 
Marian  could  have  told  her  that  the  country 
never  did  agree  with  her,  and  that  she  was  look- 
ing pale  and  thin  when  she  returned  to  Classic- 
burgh.  The  brightness  of  her  eyes,'  and  the 
bloom  that  made  her  handsome  &ce  radiant,  was 
due  to  another  cause  than  change  and  fresh  air. 
She  owed  it  to  the  presence  of  one  who  bad  come 
from  afar,  and  was  a  stranger  amongst  them. 

The  gentlemen  were  stanaing  a  few  yards  apart 
from  the  ladies ;  they  gave  them  a  few  minutes' 
grace,  then  St.  Vincent  advanced  and  held  out 
his  hand.  Marian  observed  that  the  artist 
changed  colour  and  trembled  when  he  held 
Nelly's  little  hand  within  his  own. 

"Poor  fool!"  she  thought;  "he  loves  that 

gentle  girl  in  spite  of  himself.  He  has  sold  his 
appiness  for  gold." 

fiilton  Maxwell  and  the  Captain  next  came 
forward  with  their  cheerful  "  Good  mornings !  '* 
At  the  sound  of  Hilton's  voice,  at  the  touch  of 


his  hand.  Marian  lost  sight  of  the  dark  giil 
Coral  Cliff,  whose  image  had  haunted  ha  uA 
kept  her  awake  and  unhappy  during  the  ia| 
dreary  hours  of  the  night.    Now  that  Hilin, 
soft  full  eyes  were  beaming  upon  her— wiM 
hi  stood  there  with  the  sunlight  about  luSi'' 
die  worid.  to  her  was  frur  and  beautifuL  m 
even  a  shadow  of  sorrow  could  fall  on  her  M 
while  Hilton  was  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Major  Marsh  and  the  Captmin  iM 
chatting  busily.  St.  Vincent  approached,  ■! 
asked  Hilton  if  he  did  not  think  it  time  thitdy 
were  getting  into  their  seats,  adding,  a  it 
looked  at  his  watch,  the  train  starts  is  M 
three  minutes. 

''  Let  us  get  in  at  once,"  said  Hilton :  "l^jM 
to  get  packed  in  at  the  last  minute.  I  see.'v 
added,  looking  round  the  crowded  station,  "tH 
is  a  holiday  with  a  great  many  people  as  velflj 
us.  And  youngsters  seem  1o  be  by  the  hundniS 

Marian  laughed.  Hilton  could  not  haveM 
pressed  more  horror  if  it  had  been  handnM| 
wild  beasts.  *f  Has  not  Mrs.  Jones  yet  airivdrl 
he  asked  the  Captain.  J 

'*  No,"  answered  Tack,  a  little  sulkily.  J 
hope  nothing  serious  detains  her,"  he  adm:  ^ 
left  her  wrangling  with  the  lad,  he  was  detemiiM 
tn  come  with  us,  and  I  was  determined  tbatH 
should  not  come." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  at  aqy  ratc^iW 
Maxwell,  carelessly;  "we  must  get  our  srtSM 
once."  And  with  Maiian  on  one  side  of  hia^J 
Nelly  on  the  other,  be  walked  towards  tlttfl| 
riages.  "  I'd  like  to  give  that  little  imp  a  taSiS 
of  the  rope's  end,"  he  said,  as  he  helped  tbetW 
young  ladies  into  the  carriages.  seemethatA-'; 
Vincent  had  appropriated  Mrs.  Major  Manb- 

Marian  looked  at  her  lover,  and  saw  , 
pression  on  his  foce  that  she  had  never  obsetw-, 
there  before.  She  lecalled  what  the  child  tat 
said,  or  rather  what  his  mother  had  remaifa^ 
Was  it  possible  that  Hilton  had  a  cruel,  sxn^ 
nature,  after  all  ?  "  Impossible ! "  she  condDdei; 
"  he  might  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind." 

Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  move  oS, 
Captain  Jones  appeared.  She  rushed  ioW* 
station  with  her  bonnet  strings  flying  in  theM 
while  she  made  vain  attempts  to  catch  andWBi 
them.  Georgie  bung  on  her  skirt,  and  fr*)^ 
swollen  face  and  his  mother's  flushed  and  iKstn 
countenance,  it  was  plain  that  there  had  been* 
domestic  skirmish  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

"  I  told  you  I'd  come  to  the  pic-mc,"  s*" 
Geoigie,  defiantly,  as  he  sat  down  beside  lOn 
Mayflower;  and  the  train  moved  off  ere 
Jones  had  got  the  perspiration  wiped  frMi  ^ 
tace  or  her  bonnet  strings  fastened.  "  \Vb2t  a 
fight  pa  and  ma  had  over  it  this  morning,"  *d 
on  the  boy,  "that  is  how  we  were  so  late; 
wasn't  to  come  at  all ;  she  was  to  go  off  soae- 
where  else  with  me,  but  just  at  the  last  motneat 
she  said  she'd  come  and  take  me  to  spite  pa." 

"  You  are  a  very  wicked  boy,"  said  Jm"^ 
sharply ;  "  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  sound  caning." 

"i  know  that,"  said  Georgie;  "masaidyoo 
were  a  prim  old  maid." 

Marian's  face  coloured  scarht;  the  child  w- 
served  it. 

"It wasn't  to-day  that  she  sad  that," be 
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[JatDed;  "  it  was  one  time  that  pa  drank  a  lot  of 
lioe  and  said,  '  Here's  to  Miss  Mayflower's 
Sanjtjes  and  her  creamy  skin.'  " 

Uaiian  iHt  her  lip  to  keep  her  from  laughing, 
but  she  longed  to  box  the  lad's  ears. 

Onnid  sped  the  train.  To  Marian's  eyes  the 
lulUttaDedmade  of  gold  as  the  bright  sunshine 
Hooded  dtem.  Nothing  in  the  past,  however  tiy- 
ing-M  vexation  that  the  future  might  have  m 
itmeta  her— could  make  her  unhappy.  Hilton 
UuweO  was  by  her  side,  the  one  sKe  had  loved 
Bsseai,  the  one  love  that  was  destined  to  make 
iff  happy.  She  was  truly  happy,  and  her  eyes 
kheld  oiily  the  beautiful. 

flOton,  as  they  passed  them,  pointed  out  to 
Mirian  the  spots  wnere  he  romped  when  a  boy, 
'  liting  fiinny  remarks,  and  telling  little  anec- 
,W  of  bis  childhood. 

1  Vincent,  sitting  between  Mrs.  Jones  and 
m  Gryee,  seemed  oncomflKtable  and  un- 


captain  had  got  the  inoming  paper,  and 
w  reading  the  war  news,  and  talking  to  Mrs. 
tjOT  Uarsh  about  Znluland,  and  where  her 
aodandsonso  bravely  defended  thor  countiy ; 
from  the  smile  that  now  and  then  Ht  up  the 
itie  matron's  face,  Marian  knew  that  the 
itm  was  throwing  ina  gleam  <rf  hope  wherever 
re  was  a  possibility  of  doing  so ;  once  or  twice 
Kidressed  Nelly,  but  she  was  in  a  dream, 
laleshe  had  been  accustomed  to  little  rest, 
■  now  seemed  quite  content  to  lean  back 
the  cushions,  and  gaze  out  at  the 
of  nature  so  thickly  spread  around  her. 
ilUst  the  journey  came  to  an  end,  the  little 
W  airived  at  R.    The  gentlemen  declared 
|»eln8  tired  and  hungry,  and  the  ladies 
^  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  take 
laile  luncheon.  The  captain  took  the  command 
■  the  party,  and  marched  them  to  the  white- 
ned hotel,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
PM  of  the  many  tall  hills  that  sorrounded 
^  ud  reared    its  brown    peaks  proudly 

Ethe  clear,  blue  sky.  All  the  rooms  in  the 
Kre  crowded,  and  the  host  told  the 
whose  face  fell,  that  he  would  be  none 
Itater  for  goingto  the  royal  hotel  opposite,  as 
Pme  equally  crowded  there.  The  captain 
n  no  help  for  it  but  to  march  his  party  right  into 
6  middle  of  tlie  public  room,  which,  however, 
« an  immense  apartment.  One  large  table 
^  literally  covered  with  hats,  gloves,  um- 
and  all  the  other  paraphenalia  belonging 
,i>dy  viaitoTs.  The  captain  consulted  a  few 
""■tes  with  his  Mends,  then  ordered  refresh- 

Up  among  the  hills  at  R.  people  in  general 
ft  accounted   very  slow,   and   servants  in 
Wicolar,  but  they  are  sure,  and  whatever  they 
pdertake  to  do,  they  do  very  well.   After  more 
a  fair  lapse  of  time,  a  very  tempting  meal 
«  placed  before  the  latest   arrivals.  Mrs. 
ws  requested  Mrs.  Major  Marsh  to  do  the 
"wura  of  the  table,  but  that  lady  declined  in 
(weet,  gracefol  way,  smiling  as  she  said  : 
I  am  now  too  nervous  and  shaky  to  under- 
*e  the  imporUnt  task  of  feeding  the  hungry.  I 
a  too  slow;  the  edge  would  be  off  your  ap- 
!bte  en  I  conld  help  yn," 


Mrs.  Jones  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  the 
important  part  declined  by  Mrs.  Major  Marsh,* 
and  Georgie,  who  had  been  remarkably  quiet 
during  the  journey,  now  began  to  clamour : 

"  Mama,"  he  yelted,  the  moment  Mrs.  Jones 
began  to  serve  the  meal,  "  Mama,  I  am  dying 
wiu  hunger." 

"Sit  down,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  sternly. 

He  had  ignored  his  wife  and  son  during  ^e 
journey. 

But  the  boy  only  repeated  the  request  more 
loudly  and  more  persistently. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  giving  Georgie  the 
first  place,  "  I  know  he  ought  to  be  last,"  she 
added,  apologetically,  *'  but  you  will  all  excuse 
me,  I  am  sure,  the  dear  child  was  quite  an  angel 
all  the  journey,  and  the  captain  knows  quite  well 


Kitty ;  will  you  ever  learn  ?  " 

No  one  seemed  to  think  that  Mrs.  Jones  was 
to  be  excused  for  her  folly  in  helping  her  un- 
managable  son  first,  even  the  mild,  sweet  face  of 
Mrs.  Marsh  wore  a  slight  frown.  Maxwell 
looked  at  Georgie,  and  ground  Us  teeth ;  his 
action  half  savage,  half  comic,  from  a  man  six 
feet  high,  with  a  dark,  proud  face,  so  amused 
Marian,  that  she  bit  her  lips  to  keep  her  frvm 
laughing  outright.  The  party  was  very  quiet 
and  solemn,  they  looked  more  like  a  number  of 
relatives  assembled  after  a  funeral  to  hear  the 
reading  of  a  will,  than  a  pleasure  party.  In  die 
hope  of  chasing  the  cloud  from  the  captain's  brow, 
Marian  asked  Maxwell  if  there  was  anything 
particularly  interesting  at  the  high  court  the 
other  day. 

"Everything  there  was  of  a  very  serious 
nature,"  Maxwell  made  answer,  "buttbece  tras 
a  case  at  the  common  court  in  the  evening  tiiat 
would  have  interested  ladies  more." 

The  captain  looked  up,  and  the  two  smiled  into 
each  other's  faces. 

■'Yes,"  said  the  captzun,  "Max.  is  quite 
right ;  that  case  interested  us,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  interesting  to  you  ladies.  It  was  one 
of  those  delightful  breach  of  promise  cases." 

Marian's  race  reddened. 

"  I  hate  breach  of  promise  cases,"  she  said. 
"  If  I  had  my  way  there  would  be  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  would  have  an  end  put  to  such  an 
abominable  practise." 

"And  I  would  help  you,"  said  Nelly  Gryee, 
with  more  vigour  than  she  was  wont  to  show. 
"  I  have  never  seen  the  roan  for  whom  I  would 
make  a  fool  of  myself  publicly." 

St. Vincent  coloured  crimson,  Aus.  Marsh  smiled. 

"  If,"  added  Nelly,  with  yet  more  energy,  "  if 
my  lover  were  one  who  could  be  taken  from  me, 
he  would  be  welcome  to  go— most  heartily  wel- 
come." 

"  The  best  of  the  sex,  believe  me,  dear,  in  not 
worth  a  pang  of  pain,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "let 
atone  public  exposure,  and  being  laughed  at  by 
the  world  in  general." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Jack?"  said  Maxwell, 
"  too  bad,  isn't  it,  to  attack  our  sex  in  that  man- 
ner." 

*'  For  my  part,'*  said  the  captain,  "  I  ttiink 
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evetj  vUlaun  who  trifles  with  a  minan's  heart 
deserves  punishment  in  some  way." 
"  I  aigjee  with  you  quite,"  said  Hilton. 
Manan's  cheeks  nddened,  and  her  eyes 
flashed. 

"  Men  are  often  by  far  the  weaker  of  the 
two  sexes,"   she   said,    "except   ia  brute 

strength." 

"  Too  true,  dear,"  agreed  Mrs.  Jones  in  tones 
that  were  painfully  earnest,  "  and  if  women  could 
only  know  it,  th^  would  thank  heaven  Ibr  bdng 
deserted^  as  it  is  called." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that* s  all  right."  said  Hilton,  «  only 
have  the  breach  of  promise  all  the  same ;  the 
money  would  buy  a  /ro«xrca»  for  the  next  one, 
and  that  would  spite  the  false  lover.  You  women 
believe  in  spite,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Men  are  not  always  averse  to  it,"  retorted 
Nelly  Gtyee,  "  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  can 
b.iy  in  favour  of  your  breach  of  promise  cases," 
she  said,  her  spirit  surprising  and  pleasing 
everybody.  **  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  men 
really  suffer,  they  feel  only  in  Mi^xt pockets.'* 

As  she  looked  up  she  happened  to  meet  St. 
Vincent's  eyes ;  he  trembled  each  time  that  he 
saw  her  part  her  lips  to  speak,  and  now  with  her 
eyes  upon  him,  he  oecame  nervous  and  confused. 
He  dropped  the  glass  that  he  was  filling  with 
water,  spilling  its  contents  over  the  Uble,  for 
which  awkwara  blunder  he  humbly  apologised. 

"What  say  yon  to  all  this,  Mrs.  A^irsh?" 
asked  Maxwell,  respectfully. 

"  I  object  to  breach  of  promise  cases,"  said 
Mrs.  Marsh,  "  simply  because  such  practices- 
ace  calculated  to  lesson  the  dignity  of  woman. 
They  expose  her  to  ridicule  and  contempt." 

"  And  the  greater  is  the  shame,"  said  Hilton ; 
I'  the  world  should  slight  the  one  who  does  the 
injury,  not  the  one  who  is  injured." 

"  I  do  not  know  a  more  contemptible  object 
than  the  woman  whose  wounds  can  be  healed 
with  gold,"  said  St.  Vincent,  contemptuously* 

"Unless  it  be  the  man  who  makes,  wounds  for 
love  of  gold,"  retorted  Marian. 

St.  Vincent's  brow  grew  dark  as  a  thundercloud 
and  he  relapsed  into  silence  more  gloomy  than 
before. 

"  But  I  would  have  a  clause  in  this  a&ir  if  I 
were  a  maker  of  the  laws,"  said  Captain  Jones, 
speaking  seriously ;  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  that  told  Marian  he  was 
not  so  serious  as  he  would  have  people  believe 
him  to  be,  "  I'd  have  it  so,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
any  woman  who  receives  redress  for  a  breach  of 
promise,  is  doomed  to-  celibacy  for  the  rest  of 
her  life." 

This  remark  of  the  captain's,  turned  the  whole 
aSair  into  a  joke.  All  present  laughed  heartily, 
even  St.  Vincent's  stem  brow  was  brightened  by 
a  smile.  The  meal  went  on  more  cheerfully,  and 
when  finished,  they  set  forth  to  roam  amqng  the 
heather. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 

As  our  ftiends  roamed  along  the  hillsides, 
leaping  bums  or  rivulets,  crossing  rustic  bridges, 
ciawUng  under  win  fences,  and  climbing  over 


wooden  ones,  they  drew  new  life  and  health  he 
the  ezhtlirating  air  and  exercise.  St.  Vrnoit 
did  not  enjoy  himself.   He  found  it  difficdft 
play  the  part  of  friend  and  escort  to  Nelly 
whose  devoted  lover  he  so  lately  had  bctt. 

Marian  marked  the  confusion  and  painitll 
artist,  with  pleasure,  but  for  Nelly's  sabll 
appropriated  him  to  herself  as  much  as  p«A 
But  Hilton  Maxwell,  not  fully  aware  d  hi 
matters  stood  resented  Marian  s  bebaviouc,  si 
only  when  she  conversed  with  any  of  the 
of  the  party,  did  he  leave  her  for  many  ntf 
uninterrupted.  Mrs.  Marsh  never  tired  bajf 
Marian  speak  of  the  days  when  her  boy  isll 
companion.  She  was  aelighted  to  lista  m 
Manan  told  and  retold  the  simplest  sodiS 
childish  incidents  of  his  boyhood. 

"And  now  he  is  far  away,"  she  would  sM 
mur,  "  a  soldier,  fighting  upon  the  battlefit^* 

Mrs.  Jones  kept  constantly  falling  I 
everybotfy  else,  and  was  in  a  constant  fi 
excitement.    Georgie  would  keep  climbiof 
most  dangerous  precipices,    and   his  n 
chased  him  about  like  two  little  children  2I , 
or  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse.   She  trial 
keep  him  at  her  side — now  by  threatenia;, 
by  coaxing,  but  she  might  have  spared  he 
the  exertion  of  uttering  either  threaU  oc 
treaties.   Now  and  then,  when  the  child  pb 
himself  ia  imminent  danger,  appealdi* 
Captain ;  but  the  morning's  work  and  tiitMj 
hour  had  been  enough  for  Jack.  I 

"It's  all  right,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "VoilJ 
not  taught  him  the  habit  of  obediecce;  <* 
what  you  get." 

This  was  poor  comfort,  yet  quite  as  ni"** 
Kitty  de^rved ;  but  Kitty  sniffed  and  cried  a> 
c|uiet  way  all  the  same,  as  usual  believing  bet" 
injured. 

Hilton  Maxwell  ignored  his  cousin,  san 
and  then  when  he  suggested  a  flogfriDg  fcf^ 
lad.  The  Captain  only  whistled  and  Uughrf' 
he  helped  the  ladies  over  rough  and  d^g^ 
places,  taking  no  notice  6f  his  wife,  who 
behind,  turning  round  at  each  two  or  three  ni>>'* 
end  to  make  sure  that  Georgie  was  quite  ofc 

At  last  a  sharp  cry  of  agony  rang  thrcx^* 
air,  and  startled  the  company.    Mrs.  Jooes^ 
fallen  a  considerable  disunce  behind  the 
and  on  tuming  round  missed  Georgie. 

"Where  has  he  gone?  is  he  killed? 
drowned  ?  "  she  shrieked. 

All  the  others  turned  back,  and  ran  tc««* 
the  distracted  mother.   A  search  was  loadt, 
the  boy  could  not  be  seen ;  everyone  got  ioP ' 
state  of  excitement  except  the  captain. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jack,  "he'llMMj^" 
up ;  if  he's  all  right  he'll  come  home  on  bis 
if  not  they'll  carry  him." 

"Jack!"  cried  Mrs.  Jones,  "how  caa  «■ 
speak  like  that,  how  dare  you!   I  wonder 
are  not  afraid  that  a  judgment  be  sent  opoo  r'" 
ere  the  day  is  done." 

And  indeed  little  as  anyone  qrmpatluMd 
the  lady's  weakness  in  regard  to  her  cWW-* 
one  seemed  pleased  with  the  captain's  remtft 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mayflower !  "  wailed  Mn. 

why  don't  you  write  a  book  upon  the  hetiue^- 
ness  of  fathers  and  the  tcainine  of -cbildna? 
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"A  book  I"  said  Marian,  exhausted  with  the 
ercise and  excitement  to  which  she  was  quite  un- 
customed.  All  the  blood  io  her  body  seemed  to 
vK  settled  in  her  face,  and  her  temper  got 
yoai  coatrol.  "A  book,"  she  repeated,  her 
ice  shaking  ;  "  I  think  it  were  waste  of  time  to 
rite  a  book  upon  what  can  be  settled  in  one 
Ale  sentence.  The  training  of  children  begins 
ichildtiood,  and  consists  in  implicit  obedience 
}  all  lawful  su|>eriofs.  Let  this  be  instilled  by 
iodoess  if  possible,  if  not,  let  there  be  a  judi- 
ions  application  of  the  cane.*' 

"Of  course,"  said  Hilton  Maxwell,  hib  lips 
ttite  with  anger,  as  he  felt  the  indignity  of 
niHog  after  a  child  like  some  old  nurse  or  silly 
other,  and  ashamed  to  think  that  the  disturber 

in  peace  and  happiness  was  his  own  cousin, 
intire  subjection  at  whatever  price,"  he  added ; 
Id  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  in  his  f^ce,  saw  what 
t  termed  the  tiger-sroUe.  Mrs.  Major  Marsh 
anotdeign  an  opinion  of  any  kind,  but  looked  a 
lie  haughty. 

At  last  when  they  all  stood  still,  exhausted  and 
oued,  the  lad  jumped  out  from  behind  a  clump 
trees  and  uttered  a  shout. 
"You  impudent  young  imp,"  cried  Hilton 
•well,  seizing  the  lad  by  the  collar,  and  after 
uing  hin  vigorously,  flinging  him  on  the  grass 
«a  mother's  feet.  "  I'll  teach  you  to  nuke  a 
Jjof  your  elders." 

'Oh,  you  cruel,  inhuman  monster  1  "  skrieked 
n.  Jones,  raising  the  child  and  petting  him, 
loc  atUe  dear  was  only  wishing  to  make  fun  for 
t  You  are  a  tyrant  Hilton  I  Marian,"  she 
*». "  if  you  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  marry 
w fellow,  you  will  rue  it." 
nilton  turned  proudly  on  his  heel. 

'Who  will  climb  the  Monarch  with  me?"  he 
*Mi  looking  towards  the  top  of  the  highest 
« which  bore  that  majestic  name.  "  I  should 
^»       must  all  be  tired  playing  nursery 

"  1  vill  climb  the  Monarch  with  you,"  said 
"  at  least  I  will  try.  It  cannot  be 
"JJw  work  than  this,"  she  added,  wiping  the 
'V^puation  from  her  brow,  while  her  head  ached 
Di^rably.  "  and  surety  more  a^eable.  The 
«it  ume  I  am  invited  to  a  pic-nK  party,  I  ^hall 
oa  programmes  bang  issued ;  and  if  there 
\!a  continual  farce  between  a  weak  mother 
^  an  unruly  child,  I  shall  certainly  stay  at 
wne,  *  * 

She  put  her  arm  within  Hilton's  which  was  ex- 
"Med  to  her,  and  walked  away. 

"ra.  Jones  felt  that  she  wasbeingveiy  severely 
"M.  and  began  to  cry.  . 

atiir  who  was  accustomed  to  bear 

and  who  was  used  to  all  sorts  of  be- 
*Jour  from  all  kinds  of  people,  was  quite  calm 
unruffled.  She  approached  the  miserable 
™^er  and  began  to  soothe  her. 
jbit  T?J'*a>'»  continued  talking  to  Mrs.  Marsh, 
gje  oWivious  to  all  that  was  passing  around 

J^an  and  Hilton  felt  by  no  means  disap- 
5em        '  °°        volunteered  to  accompany 
the  Monarch  ;  they  were  lovers  and 
j?™Uie mountain  top  alt  to  themselves. 

tl»ey  were  nearly  half  way  to  the 


Monarch's  crown,  however,  thev  heard  a  loud 
"  Oh  I  "  and  a  strange  muffled  sound  behind 
them.  On  looking  round  they  saw  Captain 
Jones  a  yard  or  two  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
making  desperate  efforts  to  ascend. 

"  Oh  I  you  are  too  substantial  to  climb  hiUSf" 
called  out  Hilton  laughing  heartily.  Stay  where 
you  are  Jack." 

Jack  threw  himself  back  and  lifted  his  head 
to  answer  Hilton,  but  he  lost  his  balance  and 
fell,  getting  buried  among  the  heather  to  ttit 
amusement  of  all  on-lookers.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  seemed  to  have  got  into  a 
good  humoar,  and  talked  and  laughea  merrily. 

"Now,"  said  Hilton  Maxwell,  when  at  last 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  great,  grand  old 
hill,  and  stood  gazing  with  admiration  upon  the 
beautiful  world  around  them,  the  vall^s  and 
streamlets  below,  the  crags  and  peaks  to  right 
and  to  left  of  them,  the  sea  glittering  behind  the 
hills  far  in  the  distance,  and  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fair,  cloudless  sky. 

"  Could  Heaven  itself  be  fairer  or  more  beauti- 
ful than  this  ?  "  asked  Hilton  Maxwell. 

"  Ah  I"  said  Marian,  "  when  I  gaze  on  scenes 
like  these  I  wonder  what  Heaven  can  be  like ; 
when  it  is  so  much  more  beautiful  than  tMs 
world  how  changed  we  roust  be  ere  we  can  be- 
bold  it  and  live.'^ 

*' After  all,  Marian,"  said  Hilton,  "what  do 
we  know  about  Heaven  ? " 

Marian  stared  at  him ;  his  careless  tone  vexed 
her. 

"Now.  Marian,"  persisted  Hilton,  "you  are 
not  like  an  ignorant  girl.    How  could  God  " 

"  Enough,"  cried  Marian  starting  up,  "  enough 
Hilton  Maxwell,"  she  said  in  thorough  earnest; 
"  never  again  use  such  words  to  me." 

"Gently,  gently,"  said  Hilton  in  his  easy  way 
that  bordered  on  indifference,  "doubts  must 
arise  in  your  mind,  Marian,  just  as  they  will  in 
the  minds  of  all  thinking  people." 

"  I  admit  that,"  said  Marian,  "  and  when  they 
do — when  such  childish  yet  wicked  thoughts  rise 
to  my  lips  I  settle  the  matter  by  remembering 
that  God  is  almighty,  tliat  one  word  atmigh^ 
is  sufficient  fbrairthmgs.  It  is  everything." 

Hilton  Maxwell  was  silent,  and  Marian  learnt 
what  was  wanting  to  make  perfection  in  the  maq 
she  loved.  It  was  the  want  of  faith  in  a  spiritual 
life,  in  any  everlasting  weal  or  woe  w^en  death 
should  end  the  earthly  pilgrimage. 

"  How  strange,"  she  mused,  "  that  one  who 
could  believe  in  a  spirit  love  on  earth,  who  had 
a  nature  so  fine  and  spiritual  should  be  blind  to 
all  that  is  worth  seeing." 

Marian  became  very  unhappy,  she  wished  that 
the  defect  in  Hilton's  character  had  been  of  a 
different  nature,  but  who  does  not  think  that  any 
and  every  sin  easier  to  forgive  in  a  loved  one 
than  the  sin  of  which  he  is^iuiltr. 

"  How  could  I  become  his  wife  ?  "  she  mused, 
forgetful  for  the  time  his  proence  by  her  side, 
"  give  myself  body  and  soul  into  the  keeping  of 
an  unbeheverl  " 

Dark  clouds  descended  upon  the  sanshine  of 
Marian's  love  and  happiness. 

Hilton  Maxwell  seemed  to  f  brink  and  wither 
befne  her;  her  idol  crumbled  into  ckut.  Be 
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teemed  to  disappear  utterly,  and  in  his  place  she 
saw  the  dark  girl  at  Coral  Cliff,  and  the  writing 
upon  the  scraps  of  paper  found  in  Mrs.  Jones's 
diaing'-rooni.  They  seemed  so  real  that  she 
thought  that  she  could  touch  them,  yet  they  had 
mil  the  ghastly  appearance  of  spectres,  aad  filled 
her  with  the  same  tnror. 

Hilton  Maxwell  was  watching  her  £ace  closely ; 
he  touched  her  shoulder.  Manan  started  out  of 
her  musing,  and  looked  up  in  his  foce ;  his  lar^e 
d^rk  blue  eyes  were  beaming  with  love;  his 
handsome  mouth  wore  its  sweetest  smile ;  with 
his  strong  arm  he  drew  her  gently  towards  him, 
and  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  His 
rough  brown  cheek  almost  touched  hers,  and 
brought  a  rich  blush  to  suffuse  its  creamy  pale- 
ness. Away  went  all  the  dark  visions;  the  ner- 
vous, melancholy  fears  fled  before  the  golden  sun 
of  love. 

"  Enough,  enough,"  she  murmured;  "  human 
love  is  enough  in  itself  to  make  life  sweet,  to 
make  this  world  an  Eden." 

Scarce  a  minute  had  gone  ere  she  felt  that  there 
was  nothingin  the  woddsave  Hilton.  Herhappiness 
was  complete,  and  she  rested  content  in  that 
sweet  calm  which  she  had  never  known  till  her 
love  for  Hilton  Maxwell  brightened  her  life. 

Thus  onward  sped  the  ti.ne  on  magic  wings. 
The  air  was  laden  with  perfume ;  the  sky  smiled 
sweetly  serene  with  its  eyes  of  blue.  The  calm 
was  delight^l ;  the  silence  was  holy. 

"  Forever  t  forever  I  "  Marian  murmured. 
"  Why  should  changes  come  ? ' ' 

fTbie  continued.) 


THt  UNITED  STATES  of  AMEIUCA 

AS  A  FIELD  FOR  CATHOLIC  SHIGRATION. 


^HE  intermittent  exodus  from  Ireland; 
the  question  of  State-aid  to  emigra- 
tion, so  often,  angrily,  and  fruitlessly 
debated  in  Parliament ;  the  recent 
resolutions  of  the  Irish  bishops ;  the 
quiet  and  practical  efforts  of  Father  Nugent  and 
his  brother  philanthropists  in  aid  of  the  friendless 
waifs  and  strays  of  our  cities ;  and,  above  all,  the 
imperative  cry  for  bread  from  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  cannot  always  earn  a  hajf-loaf  in  these 
days  of  over-crowded  competition,  will,  from  sheer 
force,  keep  this  question,  both  generally,  and  from 
our  own  standpoint  as  Catholics,  in  the  forefront 
of  topics  for  discussion  and  action.  The  transient 
smiles  of  prosperi^  do  not  distract  ns  from  the 
subject.  The  pale-faced  toilers  of  the  cities,  just 
now  blest  with  work  and  wages,  remember  keenly 
the  haggard  distress  of  the  past,  their  sore 
struggles  in  the  pinching  days  of  want,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of  wage-paying 
labour.  More  than  this.  The  earth-hunger  of 
kings  has  proved  contagious  with  the  humblest 
of  subjects,  and  a  yearning  "  to  possess  the  land," 
abroad  as  nearer  home,  nas  grown  in  intensity, 
not  on  account  of  "the  sterner  stuff"  of  which 
ambition  should  be  built  up,  but  because  these 
people  instinctively  feel  that  to  be  nearer  the 


source  of  supply  is  to  be  farther  from  8tamtion,| 
and  that  they  may  become  producers  as  weQ  u< 

consumers. 

The  enormous  and  continuing  emigration  into 
the  United  States,  the  immense  tracts  of  land, 
hitherto  literally  a  terra  incemiia,  that  a»  bdoi 
opened  up  to  settlement  and  colonizatioD,  sbn 
where  the  majority  of  our  surplus  European  pop» 
laUon  is  going  in  search  of  *'  fresh  fields  m 
pastures  new ;  and  that  some  effort  is  makiitf 
to  utilise  the  movement,  distinctly  in  fovouta 
emigrants  of  our  own  communion,  we  gather  fm 
the  existence  of  "  The  Irish  Catholic  Coloaiiatiga 
Society,"  and  the  constant  attention  whlclm 
contemporary,  "  The  American  Catholic  Quaitt% 
Review,"  gives  to  the  subject ;  and  also  fromv 
efforts  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  SpaldlD^il 
furtherance  of  "the  religious  mission  of 
Irish  race." 

The  German,  Scandinavian,  Polish,  and  otha 
emigrants  scarcely  pause  in  the  seaboard  cities 
but  go  on  to  the  west,  thus  escaping  contamiaa 
tion  and  demoralisation ;  but  the  Irish,  abi 
though  many  do  pass  on  to  Nebraska  a 
Kansas,  appear  generally  to  accept  employoal 
or  even  the  chance  of  it,  in  the  great  cities,  al 
so  to  accept  permanently  a  lot  of  poverty  al 
servitude,  as  against  the  chances  of  citizeosb 
and  independence.   This  is  simply  disastrous 
the  social  and  political  future  of  Catholict^ 
the  States.  A  great  opportunity  is  being  alloi 
to  blip  away.    Indeed,  as  our  Catholic  contfl 
porary  above  points  out,  special  importance 
attaches  to  the  subject,  before  the  available  J| 
desirable  opportunity  shall  pass  beyond  codU 
which  it  will  have  done  when  there  are  no  oa 
farms  to  be  sold.   The  owners  of  the  land 
make  its  history ;  the  owners  of  the  soil  rule 
State;  and  the  future  of, the  transplanted 
depends  upon  its  present  action.   This  has 
forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  Right  Rev. 
Spalding's  book  {The  Religious  Mission  efk 
Irish  Race  and  Catholic  Colonization).  Bd 
may  be  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
the  organization  of  which  the  Bishop  is  the  bei 
and  to  which  he  has  lent  the  force  and  influoH 
of  his  position  and  energy,  is  not  designed  orh 
tended  to  promote  and  encourage  emignM 
from  Ireland.    It  is  to  remove  the  Irish  peopi 
or  a  moiety  of  them,  out  of  the  cities  and  man 
facturing  centres  on  to  the  land. 

The  Nebraska  colony,  in  Greeley  county,  is  d 
first  colony  founded  by  the  Catholic  association  D 
ferfed  to,  though  it  acquired  land,  about  io,Q( 
acres,  in  one  of  Bishop  Ireland's  previously  esta 
lished  colonies  in  Minnesota,  which  was  ^mpl 
taken,  and  is  now  fuUy  settled  by  a  cok»f  I 
Irish-American  famihes  from  Bosttu  u 
vicinity. 

The  Nebraska  colony,  however,  is  the  largt 
and  more  important  venture ;  and  upon  its  sot 
cess  the  association  has  stalced  a  considerabl 
part  of  its  capital  and  the  outcome  of  itsenia 
prise.  J 

Nebraska  comprises  an  area  of  76,000  squu 
miles,  or  48,636,800  acres.  J 

Geographically  it  is  in  the  centre-line  ofw 
States  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  pathway  to  tli{ 
Sutes  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific,  The  la"| 
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les  in  UUowy  prairies,  with  wide  stretches  of 
t^Iud.    "  The  country/'  writes  Bayard 
Tijlot,  "is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
looked  upon.   I  am  more  than  ever  struck  with 
j  the  great  difference  between  this  region  and  that 
'  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.   There  is  none  of 
Ae  veaiisome  monotony  of  the  prairies,  as  in 
n^Dois,  or  swampy  tracts  as  in  Indiana  or  Ohio. 
Tbe  lide  billowy  green,  dotted  all  over  with 
pUeoiilaods  of  harvest,  the  hollows  of  dark 
gfitiaiiif;  maize,  the  park  like  clumps  of  timber 
iloog  6te  course  of  the  streams,  these  serve  the 
■aterials  which  went  to  the  making  up  of  every 
kabofc,  and  of  which,  in  their  swec:t  har- 
Mmms,  pastoral  beauty,  the  eye  never  grows 
jwy." 

V  Smilar  testimony  appears  above  the  signatures 
Either  aathorities. 
Ihe  testimony  as  to  the  richoess  and  fertility 
(be  soil  of  Nebraska  is  uniform  and  con- 

tbe  next  serious  factor  and  consideration  is 
k  climate.  It  is  a  bad  place  for  doctors. 
Tbe  full  and  comprehensive  official  state 
puis  furnish  abundant,  and  what  must  be  re- 
(ded  as  conclusive,  evidence  on  this  point. 
Befullyjustify  the  eulogy  on  the  climate  of 
!)>t2ska  indulged  in  by  an  official,  who  cha- 
ctcaied  it  as  "  an  attraction  not  even  second  to 
Imndcrful  soil." 

And,  he  eoes  on  to  add  :  "  The  Nebraska 
jBmer  is  a  long  and  genial  warm  season,  with 
tfal  breezy  days,  and  cool,  refreshing 
The  hottest  days  of  July  and  August  are 
hy  the  almost  constant  southerly  and 
^ — :  winds.  The  hi^h  tone  and  stimulus  of 
•itmosphere  of  this  region  are  proverbial.  A 
w  case  of  sunstroke  is  yet  to  be  recorded. 
(Be  cool,  still  nights  are  a  restful  and  refreshing 
pyare  experienced  in  but  a  few  regions  of  the 
Wrtd,  The  Nebraska  winter,  as  compared  to  the 
snowy,  firost-bound  winter  of  New 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  is  a  very 
i^TOther.  The  snowfall  is  light,  and  rarely 
g  ^  the  ground  more    than    a  week. 

and  March  give  an  occasional  severe 
•ram  short  duration.  The  best  commentary 
%u  the  winter  of  this  country,  is  the  grazing  of 
pMg  and  sheep  upon  tbe  ranges  in  the  west 
^  of  the  state,  the  year  round,  their  only 
"  !r  from  the  storms  being  the  native  groves, 
les,  and  ravines.  ....  There  is  little 
in  Nebraska,  fbr  there  is  so  little  to  pro* 
it.  There  are  no  local  conditions  to 
te  or  foster  disease  in  men,  animals,  or 
Only  life  and  health,  and  the  spirit  of 
youth,  is  evoked  from  the  bright  skies, 
Kar  atmosphere,  and  pure  wattfr  of  this  superb 
gnate.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  Nebraska  to 
that  it  is  a  poor  couotiy  for  practitioners 
y  ^ysic,  and  comes  very  near  to  being  a 
W^mt  for  invalids." 

A  party  of  Catholic  colonists  firom  Boston  who 
!*B>totttto  Greeley  County  last  spring  are  re- 
l^i^to  have  formed  a  joint  stock  company, 
p^a  capital  stock  of  limited  amount,  to  be  em- 
woedio  shee^  raising, 

Uiea  we  have  the  groundwork,  at  to 
for  speculation  as  to  the  conditions  CD 


KAoika,: 


which  settlement  and  colonization  may  be  ef- 
fected in  that  State. 

If  we  add  that  of  the  Western  States  and 
territories  which  yet  offer  large  portions  of  unoc- 
cupied land,  both  government  and  railroad  grant 
lands,  Nebraska  is  now  the  nearest  and  most  ac- 
cessible to  the  immigrant  and  colonist  from  the 
seaboard,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  discussion  of 
its  advantages,  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
the  class  referred  to,  is  a  timely  and  important 
(]uestion,  which  may  legitimately  form  the  sub- 
ject of  review— as  being  most  important  to  the 
future  of  millions  of  Catholics. 

CTo  beeoniintud.J 


INDIAN  VERACITY. 


HE  natives  of  India  of  hi^  caste,  are 
many  of  them  now  receiving  an  educa- 
tion which  may  fit  them  for  places  of 
official  importance  in  the  government 
of  that  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  wise 
and  good  that  it  should  be  so.  But  till  thev  are 
Christianized,  no  education  will  cure  them  of  their 
inveterate  habit  of  untruth  ;  they  cannot  be  made 
to  feel  the  iniquity  of  a  lie.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  classes,  and  here  is  an  absurd  instance 
of  tbe  foct: 

A  man  had  prosecuted  another  for  assault,  and 
the  petition  which  he  had  presented,  entered 
into  all  the  hyperbolical  details  usual  in  such 
documents;  among  other  horrors  was  intro- 
duced the  statement  that  the  defendant  haA 
seized,  the  petitioner  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
before  proceeding  to  other  terrible  acts  of 
violence.  As  the  petitioner  was  giving  his 
deposition  on  oath  in  confirmation  of  this  piteous 
narrative,  the  magistrate  observed  that  he  was 
entirely  bald,  not  having  a  scrap  of  hair  on  any 
part  of  his  head.  He  therefore  put  to  him  the 
question  in  a  serious  voice  :  "  Are  all  the  state- 
ments in  your  petition  true  ?  "  On  his  answering 
confidently  that  they  were,  the  magistrate  pro- 
ceeded: "Are  you  sure  that  the  defendant  did 
seize  the  hair  of  ^our  head  ?"  "  Yes,  my  lord,** 
said  the  fellow  without  hesitation.  "  Do  you  say 
that  on  your  oath?"  Thei;e  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  ^e  questioner  or  in  the  looks  of  those 
standing  by,  which  suddenly  attracted  the  man's 
attention,  for  just  as  he  o^ned  his  mouth  to 
answer,  he  stopped,  raised  his  hand  and  passed 
it  slowly  over  his  head' with  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment. There  was  a  broad  ^n  on  the  faces  of 
those  around,  and  the  magistrate  could  hardlv 
restrain  his  laughter  while  he  told  him  to  walk 
down,  and  dismissed  his  case. 


ADIEU. 

An  adieu  shotild  in  utterance  die. 
Or,  if  written,  but  faintly  appear; 

Only  heard  through  the  bust «  a  sigh, 
Only  seen  through  the  blot  ctf  a  te^ 
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FATHER  TOM  BURKE. 


lEQUIESCAT  in  pace !  "  We  have 
scarcely  4s  yet  realised  that  the 
great  preacher  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers  has  gone  ^ra  amongst 
us ;  that  his  eloquent  lips  are  fixed 
cold  and  silent  in  the  rigidity  of  death,  that  thi-y 
shall  never  nwre  exercise  their  strange  power  to 
move  OS  heavenwards  by  repentance  and  charity ; 
and  that  of  faim,  who  had  so  endeared  himself  to 
English  and  Irish  Catholics,  not*  iug  is  now  left 
but  a  memory :  the  story  of  a  pure  life,  the  record 
of  things  nobly  done,  an  influence  that  may  not 
be  effaced  by  the  hand  of  time. 

Though  dead  he  is  not  silent ;  and  lone  may 
his  voice  leave  lingering  echoes  in  the  hearts 
of  men  I  Worn  and  broken  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  he  worked  on  even  when  the  fatal 
malady  had  seized  him,  worked  on  to  the  end. 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  perishing  babes  of 
Donegal  hastening  it. 

He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  a  true  priest ; 
and  this  was  not  an  unfitting  close  to  such  a 
career  as  his,  this  expiring  effort  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  charity. 

Father  Burke  was  bom  in  Galway  on  Septem- 
ber loth,  1830.  His  parents  were  in  hnmble 
drcumstances.  He  is  described  as  a  "joking, 
mirth-loving  boy,"  though  he  was  destined  for 
the  Church  from  a  very  early  age.  He  attended 
a  local  school — all  honour  to  the  Dr.  O'Toole  who 
taught  it  I — and  at  the  a^e'of  seventeen  had  made 
sufBcient  progress  in  his  studies  to  be  able  to 

f>roceed  to  Rome  as  a  postulant-  Two  years 
ater  (1849)  he  made  his  solemn  profesrion  at 
Pemgia. 

After  pursuing  his  theological  studies  for  three 
years  at  Minerva,  in  Rome,  he  was  sent  to 
Woodcbester  to  organise  a  novitiate  for  the 
English  province.  He  was  ordained  in  1853  by 
the  late  Bishop  Bnr^sSt  of  Clifton.  In  1855  he 
was  transferred  to  the  new  novitiate  house  of  the 
Irish  Dominicans,  established  at  Tallaght,  near 
Dublin,  and  almost  on  the  site  of  one  of  dieir 
former  foundations  in  the  days  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
when  religious  persecution  and  confiscation  were 
blessings  yet  to  come  ^m  England.  In  1867  he 
was  caued  to  S.  Clement's,  in  Rome  ;  in  1872  he 
was  sent  by  his  General  to  the  United  States,  and 
his  fame  as  a  popular  preacher  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  Union. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Froude,  with  eccentric 
notions  of  historical  accuracy  and  truth,  was 
lecturing  in  the  States  on  "  The  English  in  Ire- 
land," and  Father  Buike  came  forward  as 
champion  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  traditions 
of  his  race  with  reference  to  the  penal  period. 
Mr.  Froude  was  actually  working  upon  the  roate- 
riids  for  his  then  outcoming  book,  that  is,  speak- 
ing from  long  and  special  preparation,  ^ther 
Burke  came  forward  in  defence  of  his  country 
and  countrymen  without  one  moment's  hesitation 
or  special  preparation.  His  success  is  recorded 
in  his  "  Reftitation  of  Froude." 

These  American  addresses  show  more  than 
a  student's  research.  They  evidence  the  exis* 
tenc^in  Father  Burke  of  an  ardeat  Celtic  soul ; 


and  that  this  indutuUblT  sound  and  lowtf 
son  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  also  a 
Nationalist,  in  the  only  tme  sense  of  &e 
a  nationalist  of  the  good  old-fashiwied 
even  one  who  believes  the  cause  of  In ' 
too  sacred  a  thing,  too  inseverably 
wittr  her  historic  Faith,  to   be  aided 
miscalled  principles,  or  advanced  by  the 
expedientsof  modem  Revolution. 

Soon  after  Father  Bu^'s  return  froo  A«« 
he  had  to  retire  from  work,  literally  «2j^ 
and  he  resumed  his  labours  only  to  finathttf 
ailment  was  not  mastered.  1 

Early  in  this  present  year  he  went  to  Jjj  I 
and  was  honorably  and  cordially  received  «I« 
Holy  Father.  Coming  back,  he  preachedtt»i 
opening  of  the  magnificent  Dominican 
at  Haverstock  HiU,  a  discourse  worthy  • 
the  occasion  and  bis  reputation  ;  but  this  wm* 
much.  .  _j  aJ 

In  God's  providence  it  was  destiort 
the  first  solemn  requiem  within  that  ctan 
should  be  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  «»^^* 
first  preacher  within  its  walls,  that  the  «™"*  * 
his  glorious  voice  should  be  quickly  foUoww  J 
the  inexpresubly  tender  and  sad  cadences  «  « 
o£Bce  for  the  dead.  He  knew  it,  ftnc  huw«" 
hanging  on  a  thread.  "  I  will  go,"  he  erchig 
"  even  if  I  die  on  the  way.  The  Fathers  ■  at 
land  will  know  then  that  I  had,  at  least,  we^ 
to  help  them."  And  he  preached  for  tk*  ^ 
times,  rising  from  his  bed  to  do  so,  and  rets*!*  I 
it  when  his  words  were  done.  Theconsolati** 
reserved  to  him  of  breathing  his  last  00  hiirt^ 
soil.  He  went  home  to  his  beloved  TaUaghH> 
die. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festival  of  the 
tion,  after  recommending  his  soul  to  M*^(v~ 
Mother  of  God,  the  great  Patroness  ot  his  On* 
he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep  that  was  never  »  to* 
a  wakening. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  doiitff* 
Tallaght,  close  to  the  new  church  that  be  v 
laboured  to  build,  close  too  to  that  old  Omb*' 
can  ruin— a  suggestive  sjrmbol  ot  put 
— ^which  stands  as  a  little  monument  of 
the  Penal  Laws  did  for  Ireland.  rx.j^ 

The  stringent  rules  of  the  Order  of  S.  Doio* 
are  adverse  to  display,  or  anything  appn»wp* 
to  the  funereal  trappings  of  public  pooip-'"| 
cruel  mockery  of  the  bereaved  heart  s  smdoi; 
but  had  the  humble  Dominican  been  a  PP**^ 
the  Church,  a  more  distinguished  ccci***?^ 
assemblage  could  not  have  gathered 
grave.   Ihe  Primate  was  there,  the  A"^^™? 
of  Tuam,  and  other  Bishops,  priests  by  hundnft 
and  his  own  sorrowing  brotherhood,  by 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  as  their  own 
"Father  Tom."     These  men  represestedj 
people,  sea-divided,  but  united  in 
sentiment,  a  still  Catholic  people,  upoo 
the  musical  voice  of  the  great  preacher  (bon^ 
them,  living  and  dying  for  them)  had  told  tov 
last,  and  told  because  they  knew  of  hi* 
and  sincere  love  for  them,  and  for  poor,  sutW 
Ireland ;  and  they  felt  that  in  that  new  *** 
grave  they  had  laid  to  rest  all  that  was 
a  gifted  and  high>souled  man  and  a  {O"^ 
patriot<Priest. 
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THE    POET'S  REWARD. 


BHE  worldling  said  unto  the  bard, 
"  Why  waste  thy  precious  time  in 
song. 
To  please  the  ever<chanking  throng  ? 
For  they  wiu  give  thee  oo  reward." 

Ibe  bard  was  silent  for  a  while. 
Then,  with  a  touch  of  magic  fire. 
He  played  upon  his  tuneful  lyre. 

And  gave  his  answer  with  a  smile. 

"  I  ask  not  their  rewards,"  he  said ; 
"The  Master  deigned  to  send  me  here 
To  teach,  and  by  my  songs  to  cheer 

The  creatures  poor  for  whom  He  bled. 

"  I  am  the  servant — He  the  I^rd, 
And  I  must  do  my  duty  well. 
Whilst  here  in  this  great  world  I  dwell. 

And  trust  in  Him  for  my  reward. 

"  I  know  'tis  bard  to  sing  at  times. 
When  Ruthless  children  of  this  earth 
Declare  they  cannot  see  the  worth 

Of  poets,  or  their  dreamy  rhymes. 

"  Bat  what  of  that  ?   All  are  not  so. 
And  over  some — thank  God  not  few  1 
A  song  foils  like  the  morning  dew. 

And  coob  the  fever  of  their  woe. 

"  And  so  I  do  not  sing  in  vain, 
But  scatter  songs  upon  my  way. 
And  find  some  listeners  every  day, 

Amid  life's  sunshine,  or  its  rain. 

"  These  songs,  perchance,  may  bring  sweet 
tears. 

And  memories  of  days  of  yore 
To  some  whose  time  of  joy  seemed  o'er, 
And  give  them  peace  unknown  for  years. 

"  Or  tome  poor  wanderer,  steeped  in  sin, 
Respondini:  to  my  simple  lay, 
Uay  feel  his  heart  inclmed  to  pray, 

And,  cleansed,  a  nobler  life  begin. 

"  To  help  my  brethren  in  the  strife 
'Gainst  sin  and  sorrow,  dark  and  drear, 
To  teach  them  none  but  God  to  fear, 

^laU  be  the  object  of  my  life. 

"  And  for  refreshment  I  will  drink 
From  streams  of  song  which  bards  of  old 
Have  poured  from  minds  sublime  and  bold. 

And  1  wUl  be  content  to  think 

"  That  God,  who  unto  me  has  given 
The  depth  of  grief,  the  height  of  mirth. 
If  1  but  do  His  work  on  earth,  . 

Will  give  me  my  reward  in  Heaven." 

Gkorge  Huxx. 


i.T*'^**  is  none  of  us  who  has  done  his  duty. 
«  U8  need  forgiveness ;  and  who  will  not  for- 
vrong  ig  as  far  from  the  Christian  spirit  as 
who  cast  away  belief  in  God's  mercy. 


PROSCRIBED; 

OR, 

OUTLAWED    FOR  RIGHT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HE  danger  is  coming  pretty  near 
this  time,"  said  the  father.  "  The 
out  buildings  have  never  been 
searched  before." 
"  We  must  no  longer  delay,"  re- 
joined the  count,  whose  soldier's  blood  began  to 
Doil  in  his  veins.  "  Let  us  go  down  and  meet 
the  rabble  at  once.  We  will  rush  upon  the  first 
with  our  daggers,  then  fire  upon  them,  and 
make  a  path  over  their  dead  bo<ue8." 

"And  if  you  should  foil  who  will  rescue  the 
orphan  ? '  "  asked  the  priest. 

"True,"  replied  the  soldier,  "bat  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Retreat  is  cut  off,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
must  come  to  a  fight." 

"  Do  yo^  suppose  then  that  I  should  have  shut 
myself  in  up  here,  without  securing  a  retreat  ?  " 
"  A  retreat  I   Where  is  it  ?  " 
"  Here,"  answered  the  father,  as  he  pushed 
aside  the  straw,  and'opened  a  trap-door. 
"  But  our  chests  ?   They  will  betray  us." 
"  I  had  forgotten  them.    But  Uke  them,  I  will 
hide  them  somewhere." 

After  he  had  made  his  companions  go  first,  he 
followed,  and  let  the  door  fall  after  him. 

"Now  let  me  lead,"  he  said,  "do  you  follow 
with  as  tittle  noise  as  possible.  I  know  a  way 
by  which  we  may  reach  the  roofs  of  the  convent ; 
there  we  shall  be  quite  safe." 

When  they  had  felt  their  way  for  about  fifty 
steps  in  the  darkness,  the  father  stood  still.  He 
opened  a  trap  door,  and  showed  them  a  broad 
gutter  where  they  might  deposit  their  chests. 

"We  will'  come  ag^  fox  them  to-morrow,'* 
he  said. 

Do  you  hope  then  to  return  ?  " 
*'  Certainly ;  but  we  must  not  lose  time  now." 
They  went  on  in  the  darkness,  the  curses  and 
blaspheming  of  the  rabble  below,  Uke  the  yell  of 
blood-thirsty  hounds,  continually  broke  npon  their 
ears. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last.  Now  we  wUI  wait  and 
rest  awhile,"  said  the  father. 

They  removed  a  tile,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
look  down  on  their  pursuers. 

"  They  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  dovecote," 
they  said  to  each  other. 

In  fact,  through  the  precautions  of  Father 
Vlgneron  in  removing  the  ladder  and  the  cross- 
ing ptank.  the  pursuers  had  been  for  a  while  kept 
back.  At  last,  however,  they  got  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  which  led  to  the  priest's  hiding-place. 

"  We  must  look  eveiywhere,"  said  one  of 
them.    "  Where  do  these  steps  lead  to  ?  " 

In  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  of  them  were  busied 
in  searching  the  dovecote,  without  finding  any- 
thing but  pieces  of  wood  and  other  worthless 
things  scattered  on  the  ground.  They  were  in 
the  act  of  returning,  when  one  of  them,  in  push- 
aside  the  straw  in  search  of  anything  that  might 
be  under  it,  found  some  of  it  held  foat,  the  cause 
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of  which  he  found  to  be  that  it  was  fixed  between 
two  of  the  planks. 

"A  trap-door!  "  he  cried,  "  a  trap-door.  We 
have  them.    They  have  gone  down  here  !  " 

The  next  moment  the  trap-door  was  dragged 
away,  and  a  number  of  the  men  began  the  descent, 
while  the  rest  stood  above  with  yells  of  delight. 

Father  Vig;neron  heard  their  shouts. 
.   "Now  follow  me  carefully,  or  we  are  lost,"  he 
aaidt  taking  a  hand  of  each  of  his  guests. 

The  wcftches  came  on  quickly  by  the  light  of 
th^  torches  and  lanterns,  quite  conscious  that 
th^  were  in  the  right  way.  The  proscribed 
went  on  more  slowly,  fearful  of  separating  from 
each  other,  and  of  stumbling  over  obstacles. 
They  had  now  come  to  a  large  beam,  the  cry  of 
the  rabble  was  louder,  they  were  close  upon 
them,  but  the  light  which  the  pursuers  carried 
with  them,  helped  the  pursued  to  find  the  way. 

"Courage,"  whispered  the  priest ;  "  ten  steps 
more  and  we  are  safe." 

In  a  moment  he  whispered  : 

"  Here  it  is  ;  do  as  I  do." 

Saying  this,  he  clung  to  a  beam,  swung  him- 
self upwards,  and  vanished  in  a  dark  hole,  which 
seemed  to  lead  into  the  roof.  With  two  springs 
the  outlaws  had  also  dis^peartd.  They  were  in 
a  low,  narrow  passage. 

"  This  pass^e,"  said  thefather,  "is  connected 
wi&  the  roof  of  the  church.  It  is  a  hundred  to 
one  that  they  will  not  discover  us  here.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  now  at  our  last  hiding-place ;  we 
will  barrirade  ourselves,  and  then  commit  our- 
selves to  the  protection  of  Providence." 

When  the  rabble  came  to  the  place  where  the 
"fugitives  had  dissappeared.  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  kind  of  cu/  i!e  5.1c.  'J'hey  had 
searched  cverj-  corner,  and  were  returning  in  a 
rage  of  despair,  when  one  of  them  roared  out  : 

"  I  would  have  ventured  anything  that  we 
should  find  them  here.  Where  can  they  be  ? 
Have  all  the  beams  been  examined  ?  Perhaps 
they  have  climbed  one  of  them,  and  are  quietly 
looKing  down  upon  us." 

•inuMdiately  every  torch  and  lantern  was  held 
up  to  examine  the  woodwork  of  the  roof. 

"What  is  this? "cried  one  of  them,  observing 
the  caviar  we  have  mentioned.  We  have  not 
looked  into  this  place." 

They  at  once  rushed  into  the  passage,  and 
came  to  the  barricaded  door. 

"An  axe  !  "  cried  the  first.  "Who  hasanaxe 
to  shatter  Ihis  door  ?  " 

The  three  fugitives  heard  all  this. 

"  This  time  we  are  lost ;  the  loft  has  no  exit." 

"  Then  let  us  defend  ourselves,"  replied 
Count  Verclaur,  "  and  not  sell  our  lives  too  cheap. 
But  first,  reverend  father,  will  you  give  us  your 
priestly  blessing." 

The  father  did  this,  and  spoke  the  Sacra- 
menta)  Absohition  over  then.  They  xom  £R»m 
their  luees  with  renewed  courage. 

"Our  nurderers  little  know  with  whom  they 
bare  to  deal,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  My  poor  F.mmeline  !  "  sighed  Verclaur. 

"  You  liave  done  your  duty,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  father.  "  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest; 
trust  in  Him." 

Then  there  was  a  solemn  ulence.   The  two 


soldiers  stood  with  their  daggers  between 
teeth,  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand, 
waited.    The  rage  of  the  pursuers  seemed  to 
crease.    The  dooifb^^  to  shake  with 
ing  blows, 

"And  now,"  said  the  priest,  "I  have 
proposal  to  make.   The  door  will  sooo 
wa^,  but  the  thiogs  that  we  have  heaped 
it.  It  will  take  at  least  five  minutes  to 
This  will  be  time  enough.   I  know  that 
both  courageous,  but  the  way  I  have  to 
is  so  dangerous  that  it  did  nor  come  into 
till  now.   At  the  end  of  ihis  loft  there  is  a 
in  the  roof,  through  which  we  can  reach 
gutter.    Along  this  airy  path  we  shall 
make  our  way  for  the  length  of  half  the  bu 
and  then,  where  the  church  leans  towards  an 
building,  we  shall  reach  the  space  between 
two  roofs.    Then  we  shall  be  able  to  waitq' 
till  our  enemies  are  tired  of  their  search." 

The  outlaws  remained  silent. 

"  There  is  always  the  fear  of  giddiness," 
tinued  the  father,  "  even  if  courage  fails 

"To  die  in  one  way  or  another,"  said 
Verclaur ;  "  I  prefer  to  die  in  open  fight.' 

"And  I  also,"  said  Albert  de  Bossl 
had  much  ratha:  die  in  battle  than  a 
sixty  feet.  Ahd  yet,"  he  went  pn,  "it 
some  prospect  of  sale^,  and  if  safety  fiar  to, 
for  Emmeline." 

"That  is  true,"  cried  Verclaur. 
the  way,  father;  we  will  follow." 

If  the  men  who  were  watching  aroun 
abbey   to  prevent  the  flight    of  its  sup 
inmates,  had  looked  up  to  the  roof  of  thech 
they  would  have  seen  three  men  come  throa 
little  window.    The  first  let  himself  glided 
the  roof  till  liis  foot  reached  the  gutter,  tM 
leaned  against  the  tiles  and  took  a  step ;  fco 
panions  imitated  his  movements,  and  at  \> 
three  were  on  the  narrow  ledge.    With  _a 
perspiration  on  their  brows,  and  trembli" 
eVQty  limb,  the  men  went  on  who  would 
£aced  death  with  calmness  and  joy. 

"Do  not  go  so  fast,"  cried  the  leader, 
lead  bends  under  our  weight." 

The  two  men  stopped,  and  not  till  the 
had  reached  a  projection  did  they  atte 
follow  him. 

At  last  the  father  placed  his  foot  upon  tbi 
roof.    He  turned  and  shuddered  with  ho 
the  sight  of  the  two  men.  who,_  at  a 
distance,  were  still  hanging  in  thdr 
position. 

"  Courage,"  he  cried,  "  a  few  steps  more^. 

Count  \'ercl.-iur  soon  reached  him.  but 
de  BoBsi-'  re  became  ijiddy,  he  looked  beloW, 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  seeking  some 
port.  _ 

"  Throw  yourself  upon  the  roof,"  cnea 
VignerfMB* 

"He  ^80,  his  hand  tried  to  grasp tbc 
tile,  but  it  failed  him,  his  knees  trembled, 
had  hardly  any  hold  on  the  edge  of  the 
gutter.    Thenhemadea  lastdespairiDgCB 
arm  swept  around,  seeking  for  somesupT' 
guided  by  Providence,  found  a  laige  hw* 
for  the  support  of  ladders  when  raised 
the  roof.   He  seizes  it  and  is  saved. 
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"Now.  hold  &st,"  said  the  father,  encoura- 
glj,  "and  wait  awhile.  Wheo  you  have  a 
erecovered  I  wilt  take  you  further.  There  is 
hing  more  to  fear." 
In  a  few  minotes  they  were  all  in  safety ;  with 
ts  M  of  thankfulness  they  sank  down  ex- 
ited. 

f  "Howshall  weget  down  into  the  church?  " 
lAed  JUbnt,  after  a  while. 

"IdoHt  know/'  replied  his  friend.  "  but  this 
bcertiiB:  I  had  rather  die  than  return  by  the 
njname.  Father,  vou  have  failed  in  your 
9a^.  You  ought  to  have  chosen  die  life  of  a 
■Uier.  What  coolness  and  what  courage ! 
fcire  oat  who  is  never  embarrassed." 
/•Do yon  not  know  that  in  our  times  the  priest 
is  coarage  as  much  as  the  soldier.  Danger 
aade  me  warlike,  and  I  have  the  abidmg 
Kuosness  that  our  &te  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
I" 

lite  deliberating  on  the  means  for  freeing 
MbitB  from  their  present  position,  they  saw 
tthe  sans  culottes,  after  they  had  reached 
dnrch,  and  convinced  themselves  that  there 
|Qo  secret  way  of  escape,  resolved  to  give  up 
r  useless  labour ;  but  to  prevent  the  pos- 
of  thfcir  victims  gaining  their  freedom, 
otthe  scoundrels  prep^ed  to  set  the  abbey 
ire. 

filled  the  two  outlaws  with  alarm,  but, 
the  suggestion  that  the  abbey  might 
and  that  they  would  be  doing  an  injury 
republic  by  destroying  it,  prevented  this, 
hst,  the  rabble  assembled  in  the  courtyard, 
they  seemed  to  take  counsel.  Their 
placed  them  in  drill  order,  and  they 
shouting  the  revolutionary  song,  "  Ca 

"I  hope  that  now  all  danger  is  over,"  said 
"Vigneron  ;  "  but  we  must  take  every  pre- 
•  Remain  here,  while  I  go  and  ascertain 
tlie  coast  is  clear,  and  that  no  one  stays  in 
Mi  behind." 
^  hanng  taken  a  dozen  tiles  from  the  roof  of 
Bnnnh,  he  ventured  back  to  the  dovecote,  by 
*^  wajr  that  he  had  left  it.  As  there  was 
•HOf  SQspicious  in  the  mangers,  the  stalls,  or 
B  cow-bouse,  he  returned  to  his  observatory, 
■ce  imitated  the  cry  of  an  owl,  and  listened, 
'toood  disturbed  the  stillness  of  theniKht.  He 
wied  the  cry,  and  this  time  it  was  answered 
*  distant  bark.  Then  he  went  down  to  the 
ce  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  imitated  the 
wag  of  a  cat. 

'  Do  you  want  anything  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from 
Ifcout. 

1 1  want  to  know  whether  the  entrance  to  the 
wter  is  watched." 

'No;  the  officer  posted  three  men,  but  when 
9  saw  their  comrades  draw  off,  they  followed 

tm." 

^  priest  returned  to  his  friends. 
'You  can  come  down  now,"  he  said;  "at 
««nt  there  is  no  danger.  As  I  have  learned 
U  the  way  is  now  free  we  will  Uke  advantage 
the  opportunity  to  find  another  hiding*place. 
m  already  know  the  people  at  Ash  Farm.  We 
\  go  and  enquire  A  them.  If  aU  is  right  I 
3  take  you  on." 


*•  But,  father,  we  can  find  our  way  ;  you  must 
not  incur  danger  on  our  account." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  I  will  take  you 
by  a  way  where  we  shall  meet  no  one ;  and  if  we 
should  meet  one  of  our  enemies  he  would  soon 
fly.  These  scoundrels  are  only  courageous  when 
they  are  ten  against  one." 

At  ten  o'clock  they  made  three  distinct  knocks 
against  the  window  shutters  of  the  Ash  Farm. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Messieurs  de  Bossi^  and  Verclaur,  vrith 
Father  Vigneron."  answered  the  priest. 

"  Go  to  the  little  garden  door,  and  I  will  open 
it." 

The  father  beckoned  to  his  companions,  and 
they  followed  htm  to  the  place  mentioned.  They 
heard  steps ;  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and 
shut  immediately  on  their  entrance. 

They  were  silent  till  they  bad  reached  the 
sitting-room. 

"You  have  been  in  danger  to>day,  I  think, 
gentlemen,"  began  the  farmer. 

"Indeed,  we  were  very  near  being  caught; 
but  for  the  self-sacrifice,  and  presence  of  mind 
of  our  good  father,  we  should  now  be  on  the 
road  to  Arras. 

"  Oh.  gentlemen,"  replied  the  good  former, 
"if  you  only  knew  the  father  as  well  as  we  do, 
you  would  not  be  surprised  at  what  he  has 
done.  He  finds  such  wonderful  escajwB  for 
himself  and  others,  that  the  revolutionists 
believe  him  to  be  a  wizard." 

"  What  you  are  saying  is  very  pret^,  my 
dear  man,  but  we  did  not  come  nere  to  hear 
compliments." 

"Very  true.  I  have  forgotten  myself.  No  doubt 
you  are  suffering  both  from  hunger  and  fatigue." 

"NAt  at  all  from  hunger,  for  the  father  had 
given  us  a  supper  before  the  alarm  arose." 

"  Such  a  supper,  I  suppose,  as  he  often  gfives 
himself,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  water." 

"Not  at  all;  tt  was  very  grand.  A  piece  o 
bacon  and  a  bottle  of  beer." 

*'  But  from  the  distance  you  have  come,  you 
must  have  got  a  new  appetite.   Julie,"  he  sud, 
turning  to  his  wife,  who  had  just  entered,  "get 
something  ready  for  these  gentlemen,  and,  mean 
while,  I  will  attend  to  the  fire." 

And  he  threw  on  to  it  a  large  fagot,  which 
not  only  filled  the  room  with  a  clear,  full  Ug^t, 
but  imparted  to  it  a  pleasant  warmth. 

Glad  enough  were  the  two  fugitives  to  draw 
near  to  it,  and  forgetting  their  past  miseries  and 
future  dangers,  rejoiced  in  having  found  the 
shelter  of  a  hospitable  roof,  at  least  for  one  night, 
where  they  cotild  renew  their  strength  for  the 
coming  warfare. 

The  table  was  well  supplied  with  several 
dishes  of  cold  meat.  The  good  woman  had 
alwa]rs  a  supply  in  her  larder,  for,  as  the  fisther 
told  the  other  guests,  there  was  seldom  a  night 
in  which  some  unfortunate  proscribed  person  did 
not  seek  refuge  with  her,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
fugitives  were  hungry. 

Madame  Mantelinvited  them  to  come  at  once 
to  the  table,  and  then  to  retire  early  to  rest,  for, 
as  she  reminded  them,  to-morrow  they  would  have 
enough  to  do 
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"  Father  Variet  has  been  asking  after  you," 
ahe  said,  "he  has  some  pleasant  news  for 

you." 

"  Of  Emmeline  ?  "  asked  both  the  friends  with 
one  voice. 

"  Yes  ;  be  knows  where  she  is,  and  he  seemed 
mnch  concerned  that  he  did  not  know  where  to 
find  you." 

"  And  no  doubt  you  know  where  he  is  at 
present  ?  "  asked  Verclaur. 

"  Indeed,  yes.  To-oi^t  he  will  say  Mass  at 
a  farm  about  a  mile  from  here,  and  we  intend  to 
go  there." 

"  And  will  you  permit  us  to  accompany  you  ? 
We  will  all  go  there." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  monk.  "  Madame  Mantel 
need  not  go  ;  she  wilt  give  you  a  guide  to  show 

fou  the  way,  and  the  rest  can  remain  here,  where 
will  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice." 
"But,  father  1'^  exclaimed  Albert  de  Bos- 
siire  as  he  contemplated  the  dress  of  the  priest. 

"You  are  surprised,  my  friend.  If  I  have  laid 
aside  the  habit  of  my  profession  it  is  not 
my  fault,  and  I  shall  resume  it  as  soon  as  I 
can." 

"No  doubt.  But  where  is  what  will  be  re- 
quired ?  " 

"  Here,  my  friend,  here.  Madame  Mantel 
keeps  all  that  is  needed  in  a  safe  place  ;  there 
is  not  a  village  in  this  country  where  some  pious 
liamihr  does  not  do  the  same.  The  Holy  Sacrifice 
is  offered  at  least  every  Sunday,  and  zealous 
Christians  come  to  it  in  spite  of  the  danger.  Yes, 
thank  God,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  number  of 
the  faithful  is  still  very  great." 

A  little  later  the  two  friends  left  the  farm 
under  the  escort  of  its.  master. 

Between  Raquingham  and  Blaungbem  there  is 
an  unbroken  plain  which  separates  the  two  vil- 
lages. The  three  or  four  forms  which  are  scat- 
tered over  it  are  on  alt  sides  surrounded  by 
meadows,  planted  with  great  elm-trees,  so  that 
from  a  little  distance  you  might  fancy  yourself 
aptnvaching  a  wood. 

These  little  groups  of  buildings,  which  were 
inhabited  by  very  estimable  Catholic  families, 
were  well  situated  for  the  secret  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Rite,  and  measures  of  precaution  were 
always  taken  that  made  surprise  impossible. 
Here  for  a  long  time  during  the  rei^n  of  terror, 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered,  children  were 
baptized,  confessions  were  heard,  and  marriages 
were  celebrated. 

One  of  these  farms,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Augustinian  Abbey,  had,  before  the  revolution, 

Sassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Durlen  family.  The 
welling  house  was  a  square  building  with 
stables  and  bams  attached,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  broad,  deep  moat,  over  which 
a  Imdge  led  to  the  massive  door  of  the 
house. 

Towards  this  farm  were  the  outlaws,  under 
Farmer  Mantel's  guidance,  making  their  way. 
Th^  proceed  in  silence,  and  in  the  darkness 
coufd  just  free  the  outlines  of  the  trees,  when  they 
heard  voices.  They  stood  still.  Thouj^h  the 
distance  prevented  their  hearing  very  clearly, 
yet  they  could  catch  the  sound  of  such  words  as 


spy,    traitor,   and  such  like.  "Tiej 
watchers,"  said  the  farmer,  "wboUie 
covesed  a  spy  lurking  about.  We  an*  w 
moment." 
Then  a  loud  shout  was  heard. 
"  It  is  over ;  we  can  go  on,"  said  the 
"  What  do  these  signalsmeaof  " 
"The  young  people  who  ate  poiW"' 
side  warn  their  comxades  to  be  on  tha  p 
I  suspect  what  has  happened ;  wbes  « 
nearer  we  dull  know." 

(7b  ie  eoHhnued.) 


SAGACITY  OF  RATS. 


HE  sagacity  and  foresight  of  tiM 
very  extraordinary,  and  the  w* 
anecdote,  wonderful  as  it  rnaytfl 
may  be  relied  upon :  Aa  (fo 
containing  some  bottles  of  Florence  oS. 
placed  in  a  store-room  wMch  was  •dd«" 
On  going  *to  the  room  for  one  <rf  th*  J*; 
was  perceived  that  the  pieces  of  U>wr 
cotton  which  were  at  the  mouth  of  esdibMw 
^ippeaied,  and  that  a  considerable  ^ 
of  the  contento  of  the  bottles  had  been 
This  circumsUnce  having  excited  surpflt* 
of  the  botdes  were  filled  with  nil,  and  tkf 
of  them  secured  as  before.  The  next  nws^ 
coverings  of  the  bottles  had  again  bees^ 
and  part  of  the  oil  was  gone.  On  witoioi 
room  through  a  small  window,  some 
seen  to  get  into  the  box,  insert  their  taa 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  and  thee  witbin 
them,  lick  off  the  oil  which  adhered  to  ^ 
would  not  give  this  anecote  were  I  not  cow 
of  its  accuracy. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  kiM 
position  which  animals  show  to  eadi  otber,  \ 
mention  an  anecdotewhich  was  KceDtlyav| 
cated  to  me  of  the  old  English,  or  wan 
this  animal  is  now  becoming  very  scarce  i 
countfy.   Unlike  the  Norway  rat,  irtiich  »* 
and  lives  in  little  harmony  even  with  its 
species,  our  original  animals  appear  to  haw*" 
sociable  in  their  habits,  and  to  have  sli^^f? 
ness  and  friendship  to  each  other.  The  tw" 
ferred  to  was  communicated  to  roe  by*  *'»J 
man  in  Sussex,  and  an  accurate  ohJJJ*^ 
nature.    He  informed  me  that,  some  finyjt^ 
ago.  when  the  old  English  rat  was  o«"^^ 
resided  at  Quoro,  in  Leicestershire. 
out  in  some  meadows  one  evening,  be 
a  great  number  of  rats  in  the  act  of  "i^J 
from  one  place  to  another,  which  it 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  occaskwlfr 
stood  perfecUy  stiU,  and  the  wb«le  sweoWP 


passedclose  to  him.   His  «tooishiDfft.  ^ 
ever,  was  great  when  he  saw 
number  an  old  Mind  rat,  which  heW  * 
of  stick  at  one  end    in   its  moats. 


OI     SUCK     ai   woe     eu«       iu      II*  ■     ,  J 

another  rat  had  hold  of  the  other  end  «* 
and  thus  conducted  its  blind  <=*""^5 
Mr.  Ferryman  also  commuoicated  »  "^  -j 
following  anecdote  of  a  imt,  which  l 
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ice  to  him  bound  to  admit  he  did  not  s'm- 
itly  believe  himself,  neither  are  my  readers 
lired  to  do  so ;  I  merely  give  the  storjr  as  I 
rdit.  Heswd  that  he  bad  an  old  friend,  a 
nrnaOf  of  retired  and  stadious  habits.  This 
uernan,  when  sitting  in  bis  room  one  day,  saw 
at  come  out  of  a  bole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ascot;  be  threw  it  a  piece  of  bread,  and  in 
•cess  of  time  be  so  familiarised  the  animal, 

he  became  perfectly  tame,  ran  about  him, 
5  his  constant  companion,  and  appeared 
cb  attached  to  him.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
dia?  iQ  bed  at  night,  and  was  on  one  occasion 
Ac  by  feeling  a  sharp  bite  on  his  cheek :  on 
cingf  round,  be  discovered  the  curtains  of  bis 

to  be  on  fire.  He  made  his  escape,  but  bis 
we  was  burnt  down ;  and  be  saw  no  more  of 

nt.  He  was»  however,  convinced,  and 
adaed  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  bis  old 

rnioD  had  saved  him  from  being  burnt  to 
by  biting  bis  cheek,  and  thus  making  htm 
n  of  his  danger.  The  reader  mav  put  what 
h  he  pleases  on  the  supposition  of  tne  good 
^an.  He  himself  was  always  in^gnant 
ay  one  doubted  it ;  and  certainly  the  marks  of 
:fa  were  visible  on  his  cheek, 
liat  rats  are  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
lee  of  ingenuity  and  cunning,  there  are 
Bcrous  well-attested  facts  to  prove :  the  follow- 
is  one  of  them.  A  ship  on  her  voyage  was 
only  much  infested  with  rats,  but  proved  so 
J  for  sea,  that  her  stores  were  directed  to  be 
de  over  to  another  vessel.  In  doing  this, 
ipeatest  care  was  taken  that  the  rata  should 
^paa  access  to  the  other  ship ;  and,  in  order 
ptevent  it,  the  two  vesssels  were  anchored  at 
M  distant^  from  each  other,  and  the  stores 
R  removed  in  boats.  When  the  crew  were  about 
qoit  the  vessel,  the  whole  body  of  rats  were 
to  to  make  their  way  down  its  sides  into  the 
i<  and  to  swim  to  the  ship  in  which  the  stores 
"d  been  deposited  ;  this  they  would  have  pene- 
»ted.  had  not  the  vigilance  of  the  crew  pre- 
^nted  ihern.  The  vessel  got  under  way,  and  the 
■ts  were  left  to  their  Ute.— Edward  yisse  in  his 
^lianings  from  Natural  History .** 


THE  GAMBLERS* 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  BiBUOGRAPHic  Curiosity.— Probably  the 
Mt  singular  curiosity  in  the  book  world  is  a 
«iime  that  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Prince 
'  ugne;  it  is  now  in  France.    It  is  entitled 
The  Passion  of  Christ,"  and  is  neither  written 
''printed.   Every  letter  of  the  text  is  cut  out  of 
and,  being  interleaved  with  blue  paper,  it 
read  as  the  best  print.   The  labour  and 
bestowed  in  its  completion  roust  have 
^  excessive,  especially  when  the  precision  and 
Muteness  are  considered.   The  general  execu- 
io  every  respect,  is  indeed  admirable,  and 
«  wlorae  is  of  the  most  delicate  and  costly 
RodolphnsII.,  of  Germany,  offered  for  it, 
'i>(X>o  ducats,  which  was  probably  equal 
"  W.000  at  this  day.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
iimrtancc  connected  with  this  literary  treasure 
'  uut  It  bears  the  royal  arms  of  England;  but 
^n  It  was  io  this  country,  and  by  whom  owned, 
■«  M»er  bees  ascertained. 


UR  good  father  stopped  short.  "Has 
he  finished  his  story  ? "  we  asked 
each  other.  "Did  the  poor  young 
man  die  in  consequence  of  the  fooHsn 
act  into  which  he  had  been  enticed  ? 
Did  the  insults  which  had  been  heaped  apon 
him  hurry  him  to  an  early  grave  ?  '* 

These  were  our  secret  thoughts  as  we  hung 
upon  the  Hps  of  the  narrator,  waiting  respect- 
fully till  he  should  break  the  ulence  and  tell  us 
the  rest  of  his  tale. 

During  the  priest's  narrative,  I  had  watched 
bis  nephew,  and  observed  with  what  fixed  atten- 
tion he  had  Ustened  to  every  word.  As  be  leaned 
back  upon  the  bench,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  tears  called  forth  by  the  sorrowful  story. 

"  After  a  short  rest,",  our  host  continued,  "  my 
companion  settled  in  the  alcove,  and  I  in  the 
adjoining  room,  separatedfrvm  it  only  by  a  glass 
door.  What  a  fearful  night !  We  neither  of  us 
closed  our  eyes.  Anger,  passion,  smothered^ 
revenge  on  one  side  ;  sympathy  with  all  this  on ' 
the  otner.  During  the  whole  night  I  listened  to 
his  restless  tossing,  and  the  suppressed  moans, 
which  were  the  outbreak  of  the  natural  man, 
without  being  able  to  say  a  single  word  in  allevia* 
tion  of  his  sufferings,  without  daring  to  give  the 
least  sign  of  sympathy.  I  wished  and  prayed  for 
the  morning,  tor  outer  things  are  a  help  to  remove 
painful  impressions. 

"  The  morning  came  at  last,  but  what  a  fear- 
ful sight  it  presented  I  I  looked  at  my  friend,  he 
bad  become  ten  years  older  than  yesterday.  He 
was  Kke  a  man  who  had  for  years  been  cut  off 
from  the  world  by  sickness.  His  brow  was  fur- 
rowed, and  his  face  white  as  marble.  A  terrible 
apprehension  seized  me.  A  man  could  only  look 
as  he  did  when  under  the  influence  of  passion 
which  had  vowed  revenge. 

"  I  stood  petrified  by  fear.  Then  I  could  no 
longer  restrain  myself.  I  pressed  him  in  my 
arms,  as  i  cried  out,  '  Swear  to  me—swear  to  me 
by  the  remembrance  of  your  mother  that  jrou  will 
not  be  guilty  of  a  crime.* 

"  He  trembled  as  if  in  an  ague  fit,  but  it  soon 
passed  away,  and  disengaging  himself  from  my 
arms,  and  with  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  soothe, 
but  which  in  reality  cut  me  to  the  heart,  he  said : 
'  You  are  mistaken.  What  do  you  think  I 
could  do  to  htm  ?  Are  you  uneasy  lest  I  should 
strike  him  as  he  did  me  ?  You  have  already 
seen  which  is  the  strongest.' 

"  He  said  thid  in  such  a  painfully  ironical  tone, 
and  I  felt  so  strongly  that  in  a  personal  conflict 
with  his  opponent  he  must  have  the  worst  of  it, 
that  myheart  feltalmost  breaking.  *  No.'  I  said, 
entreatiogly,  '  but  you  are  so  changed.  A  fearful 
thought  possesses  me.  Promise  me^no,  swear 
to  me  ' 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  said  he. 
'  Either  you  must  be  mad,  or  you  must  be  under 
the  impression  that  I  have  become  an  unreason- 

•  FruB  tba  rortngoaw. 
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ingcwild  beast,'  and  as  he  said  this  he  broke  into 
a, peal  of  laughter  fearful  to  hear. 

"  An  icy  shudder  crept  through  my  veins,  and 
I  made  a  firm  resolution  that  I  would  not  lose 
sight  of  him  either  by  day  or  night. 

"We  sat  down  in  silence  to  our  breakfast, 
which  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Then  my  friend 
rose,  and  taking  a  book  from  the  table,  placed 
bis  hat  on  his  head.  '  Adieu  for  the  present,'  he 
said,  more  cheerfuUyf  zad  nodded  his  head. 

"  I  rose.  *  Wait  a  little,'  I  said ;  '  I  will  go 
irith  you.' 

"  'Very  wdl— come.* 

«  We  went  out  together,  and  I  left  iim  at  tbe 
door  of  the  lecture  hall,  into  which  he  entAed. 
I  had  no  lecture  that  day,  as  my  professor  was 
absent,  so  I  wandered  about  in  the  garden,  chat- 
ting with  those  I  met,  till  I  saw  my  companion 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the  buildings,  t  went 
quickly  to  meet  him,  and  we  returned  to  the  house 
together. 

"At  dinner  our  parts  were  chanyed.  Ho  who 
was  generally  so  calm  and  collected,  brought  on 
one  subject  after  another,  and  alluded  with  con- 
tempt to  my  apprehensions  of  the  morning^.  His 
unusual  cheerfulness  seemed  forced,  and  I  re- 
marked upon  this  to  luin. 

" '  Do  yon  really  think  so  7  The  abswd  hazs 
you  expressed  this  morning  oblige 'me  to  behave 
in  a  way  that  shall  restore  your  confidence  in  me. 
What  do  you  wish?  Who  could  bear  to  be 
trodden  under  foot,  and  to  be  called  a  Uiief? 
Heaven  only  knows  what  this  has  cost  me,  and 
how  I  have  suffered.  But  what  are  you  fancying 
I  am  about  to  do  ?  What  remains  for  one  who, 
when  he  cannot  meet  on  equal  terms  the  dis- 
honorable person  who  has  insulted  him — has 
treated  him  like  a  dog  ;  what  remains  for  him,  I 
say,  but  to  gnash  his  teeth  with  impatience,  and 
to  bear  the  insult,  as  I  do;  yes — as  I  do?  But 
it  eats  into  my  heart;  it  feels  there  like  a  sharp 
thorn  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of.  VVhat  can  I  do  ? 
I  must  bear  it.' 

"My  heart  bled  for  him.  t  haxdiy  knew 
ivbether  he  spoke  in  earnest.  'For  heaven's 
sake,  my  dear  friend,  try  and  forget  it.  Can  a 
worthless  fellow  like  this  distress  you  so  greatly  ? 
YoQ  should  rather  reflect  that  we  all  take  ypur 
part,  and  that  not  otieof  bs  has  doubted  you  tiftn 
for  a  moment.' 

"  •  Yes,  thank  God,'  he  said  ;  '  I  could  haidly 
have  borne  that,'  and  he  leaned  his  head  thought- 
folly  on  his  hand. 

*'I  rejoiced  at  his  words,  though  I  doubted 
their  sincerity.  I  must  try  again.  '  But  is  it 
quitetrue,"  I  asked,  'that  you  have  no  thought 
of  revenge  ?  Arc  you  hiding:  nothing  from  me  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  you.  Swear  that 
JDU  say  what  you  mean.' 

'*  *  Man,  do  not  annoy  me !  I  only  swear  that 
In  your  feHy  jna  make  a  mistake.  Heuren 
knows  what  absurd  things  you  have  taken  faito 
your  head.' 

"The  word  revenge  trembled  on  raylips,  but 
ttie  thought  that  the  mere  word  might  possibly 
inflame  the  passion  which  now  slumbered  kept 
me  silent ;  and  peace  will  soon  be  restored.  After 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  ill-omened  bird  has  been 
driven  away  so  that  there  will  be  no  risk  of  meet- 


ing it  at  every  turn,  my  friend  will  forget 
juries.  1  must  give  that  rascal  a  hint 
impossible  that  he  should  remain  here, 
bribe  him  with  a  few  dollars  if  he 
delay,  or  objects  to  leaving  the  house. 

"  Such  were  my  thoughts,  and  I  becao 
occupied  in  devising  how  I  could  see 
fore  the  evening,  or  else  write  to 
must  be  the  first  step  towards  rest 
peace  ctf  die  Iwuse.  Then  to  the  work  I 
at  the  deck ;  it  was  already  ^st  seven, 
sequence  of  our^  sleepless  night  we 
very  tired,  and  made  no  secret  of  this, 
was  wandering  up  and  down  tbe  room ; 
once,  as  if  be  had  seen  that  I  was  obser 
he  took  up  his  hat,  and  turned  towards! 

"'What  are  you  going  out  for?' 
'  It  is  late.' 

"  '  I  amg^cd^to  Feriera;  I  wan!  tf\ 
book.' 

"  I  should  again  have  offered  to  go 
but  he  would  have  thought  the  proposal. 
It  also  occurred  to  me  that  his  absensewon 
me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  pii^ 
Almeida. 

"'Good,'  I  said.    'I  am  verysleepr,y 
gaped  like  one  just  ready  for  bis  couch, 
keep  me  long  waiting ;  we  are  neither  of  i 
to  much  work.* 

"  But'  he  had  alreadjr  disappe: 
few  minutes  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
room.  There  was.  no  answer  so  I  o[ 
door.  No  one  was  there.  He  is  is  as 
play,  I  thought.  I  will  write  to  him,  and  I 
letter  on  the  table.  I  sat  down  to  thej 
come  task ;  but — I  am  obliged  to  own 
asleep  over  it.  Cold  and  the  discomfo 
position  at  last  aroused  me  just  as  the 
clock  of  the  cathedral  was  striking  nine, 
o'clock  and  my  companion  not  yet  returne 
the  most  punctual  of  men.  Where  could f 
What  was  he  doing?  He  could  not 
mained  so  long  with  his  friend  Periera. 
tmoHtnt^  by  imwtience,  and  was  full  ofj 
9ioidd  I  go  to  Feriera  and  ask  him?  * 
might  return  at  any  moment^  and  wn 
seeking  him  in  the  streets  be  safe  atM 
d^ing  at  my  absence. 

"It  struck  ten  and  no  one  came.  I 
my  eyes  in  looking  down  the  street.  In 
dark  shadow  I  thought  I  recognized  hiJ^ 
figure  ;  I  trembled  at  every  sudden  no'S^i^ 
every  quick  footstep  made  my  heart  beat, 
while  I  thought  I  heard  loud  sounds  ia  ' 
tance,  and  my  pulses  stopped  with  terTM'_ 
ne.\t    moment,   however,  the  quiet 
the  night  made  me  ashamed  of  ray  fenciefcj 

"  Then  all  at  once  I  heard  a  shot.  \ 
could  be  nothing  else,  and  I  felt, as  if: 
struck  my  breast.  Terror  took  possession  i 
I  listened.  There  was  no  t™'^'' fSf 
murder.  His  excitement  has  passed  m  J 
there  has  been  no  crime  on  his  p^rt ;  bnt 
can  he  be  ?  I  was  stani^g  oeep  m  '"s 
when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
visitors  of  yesterday  entered  the  room. 

'"Where  is  he,' they  cried.  'Ishenotl 

"  But  they  found  not  him  theywog*^ 
dared  not  question  me. 
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This  silence  was  enough.  I  prepared  for 
YDrst;  but  before  I  had  quite  composed  ray- 
\,  one  of  them,  after  closing  the  door,  said 

bsnty: 

"  Almeida  has  been  shot.* 

"What? '  I  stammered,  hardly  knomng  what 

kid.  'But  how?   By  whom  ?i 

PI  caogfat  bj  the  first  object  near  me,  fot  the 

M  seemed  to  go  round. 

FTberaU  rushed  to  me,  and  one  of  them  sup- 
■dvinhis  arms  whilefixiog  his  eyes  upon 
KiiicbmrefuU  of  tears. 
f'Beimin,  Ferdinand/  he  said  ;  'it  is  ter- 
L  But  you  need  not  fear  but  that  we  shall 
paleot  as  the  grave.* 

nlie  whole  thing  was  too  terrible  for  me  to 
t.  I  shook  my  head  incredulously. 
Nior fellow!  it  is  only  too  true,*  continued 
ikesinan.  '  Look  here  1  Albert  took  this 
lie  wound.  I  have  brought  it  with  me  to 
It  its  falling  into  other  hands  than  yours.'* 
odhe  took  a  card,  torn,  bnmed  and  stained 
tkod,  from  his  pocket. 

I  senses  failed,  and  I  sank  Minting  to  the 

K  the  narrator  again  paused. 

kept  a  respectml  silence  while  he  looked 

time,  in  deep  thought,  at  the  fire. 

n  he  continued : 

■ee  that  I  must  go  onto  the  end  of  my  story, 
lidon  me  if  I  make  it  short. 

said  that  at  the  sight  of  that  card  I 
[consciousness ;  but  I  soon  recovered,  and 
he  whole  thing  seemed  to  me  a  dismal 
i  The  sierht  of  my  companions  soon 
Ithe  fearful  certainty.  1  at  once  became 
of  the  peril  of  my  own  situation  as  well  as 
f  my  friend. 

^  heaven's  name  where  is  he  ? '  I  said. 
He  has  escaped ;  probably  left  this  place,' 

E^^dl  but  whither?  In  what  direction 

t^woirred  to  me  that  the  unhappy  fel- 
Wt  take  refuge  in  our  village,  but  it 
Hbe the  death  of  his  mother  if  fl£e  had  to 
winm  as  a  murderer. 

AH  this  was  passing  rapidly,  when  my  un- 
friend  rushed  into  the  room,  and  fell  li|e- 
""fo  a  seat.    I  cannot  describe  his  look ; 
Jntement  and  terror  of  his  wild  flight,  the 
Oof  meeting  the  companions  with  whom  he 
*M  his  secret  would  not  be  safe,  the  alarm 
tted  in  our  faces,  or  all  combined,  so  over- 
*nim  thai  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  fainted, 
i' ran  to  him; he  was  still  my  near  friend, 
j™ppy  friend.   We  tried  to  bring  him  back 
["Wwousness,  but  in  vain ;  so  we  carried  him 
JJbed.  My  brain  was  filled  with  terrible 
?W«;Iwa8  unable  to  utter  a  Mngle  word, 
u   L**^'"  "P^*^  '^^      lowest  whispers.  As 
*J  there  with  a  distorted  countenance,  I 
?w  »ith  clasped  hands    and  entreating 
to  my  companions ;  they  understood  me. 
L  i  said  the  chief  speaker.   *  If 

"^e  else  informs  against  him,  we  shall  never  be- 
1  swear  this  in  my  own  name  and 
I  JOB  V  informers. 


"  All  three  bent  their  heads  in  solemn 
silence. 

"  '  And  if  either  of  you  breaks  his  word  he 
shall  suffer  like  Almeida ;  he  shall  die  by  mr 
hand.' 

"  He  uttered  these  words  with  terrible  energy. 

"  I  thanked  them  all  with  a  grateful  look,  and 
they  departed  leaving  me  alone  with  the  ioami- 
nate  body  cf  my  friend. 

"  I  looked  at  him  more  closely.  His  clothes 
were  torn  and  <fotied,  his  face  bedewed  with  per- 
spiration. How  changed  was  that  noble  coun- 
tenance— the  expression  of  a  lofty  soul  I  Hardly 
conscious  of  what  I  did,  I  prayed  that  he  might 
be  taken  from  this  world ;  I  could  find  no  hope 
but  that  he  might  leave  his  bed  only  for  the  last 
inevitable  journey:  /Take  him  to  Thvself,  oh» 
my  God ;  only  give  him  time  to  acknowledge  his 
sin  and  to  repent !  * 

"Then  I  heard  a  deep  sigh.  I  approached 
and  bent  over  him.  He  stared  at  me  with  the 
look  of  a  madman.  He  tried  to  «peak,  but  his 
words  were  unintelligible.  Instead  of  this  he 
then  raised  himself  with  a  great  effort,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  lamp  was  burning,  and  the  evil  instruments 
of  our  woe  still  lay  there.  He  pointed  to  them, 
and  again  tried  to  speak.  I  took  up  the  cards 
and  burned  them  slowly  in  the  lamp— slowly,  ba- 
it seemed  as  if  th^  withstood  destruction.  At 
last  nothing  remained  but  a  heap  of  black 
ashes.  My  friend  had  watched  my  proceedings 
with  wild  and  wide  open  ^s,  ond  then  sank 
down  upon  bis  pillow  in  a  swoon. 

"  Now  began  the  most  painful  period  of  my 
whole  life.  For  three  long  weeks  I  watched  day 
and  night  by  his  bed.  I  dare  not  send  for  a  doctor, 
lest  the  sick  man,  in  hjs  delirious  ravings,  mi?ht 
betray  himself  a9  the  perpetrator  of  the  dreatfiiil 
deed. 

"The  police  carried  on  their  enquiries,  but 
they  never  got  upon  the  right  scent.  Confined  to 
the  bedside  of  my  sick  friend  I  escaped  all  the 
curious  enquiries  to  which  I  should  have  been 
subjected  if  I  had  left  the  house.  It  must  have 
been  God's  Providence  and  our  guardian  angel 
which  kept  away  all  danger ;  but  nobody  seemed 
to  think  of  us.  No  one  had  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth. '  But  my  prayer  was  not  heard ;  the  sick 
man  was  restored  to  life.  But  what  a  lifie! 
What  a  bitter  future  ! 

"  A  month  after  this  he  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  journey  home.  I 
brought  him  back  to  the  shelter  of  his  father's 
roof  like  a  flower  nipped  by  the  early  frost ;  a 
man  cut  off  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength  by 
both  mental  and  bodily  weakness. 

"  He  recovered  his  speech,  and  I  learned  more 
about  the  33rd  of  February. 

"  When  he  left  me  that  evening  he  thirsted  for 
revenge,  but  he  strove  resolutely  against  this 
reeling.  He  passed  along  the  streets  half  dream- 
ing when  attracted  by  the  lifi^,  and  by  the  crowd 
around  it,  he  stood  for  a  while  at  the  window  of 
a  large  shop.  '  He  stood  there  for  a  while  buried 
in  thought,  till  at  last  he  became  aware  that  In^ 
was  the  only  person  left.  But  no ;  not  the  only 
one,  for  as  he  turned  to  go  on  he  looked  frill  in 
Almeida's  face.   He  observed  the  dark  glowo' 
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bis  face,  and,  what  was  worse,  be  felt  from  his 
sinister  smile  that  his  foe  was  waiting  for  him  to 
scoff  and  jeer  at  him.  As  their  eyes  met,  Al- 
meida made  a  mocking  obeisance,  at  the  same 
time  insolently  snapping  his  fingers.  Then  he 
toroed  his  bade  upon  my  Inend,  and  pursued  his 
way. 

"This  was  too  much.  Beside  himself  with 
passion,  he  rushed  back  to  the  house,  and  takior 
advantage  of  the  deep  sleep  into  which  1  bad 
{alien,  he  took  a  pistol  of  mine  out  of  our  closet, 
and  placed  himself  near  the  house  in  the  market 

Elace  where  he  knew  Almeida  usually  passed 
is  evenings  in  play. 

"  He  bad  not  long  to  wait.  Just  before  ten 
Almeida  approached,  bis  bauds  in  his  pockets, 
and  singing  a  merry  song.  He  must  have  been 
lucky  at  play ;  but  as  be  passed  the  comer  the 
fatal  bullet  struck  bim  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell 
without  a  groan.  His  murderer  fled  be  knew  not 
whither,  but  instinct  led  him  to  the  well-known 
place.  As  he  passed  the  river  be  threw  the  pis- 
tol into  the  flood." 

Again  the  priest  paused. 

"I  must  ask  you  one  question/'  I  said.  "  Is 
Ae  unhappy  man  still  living  ?  " 

"No;  be  died  after  a  life  of  misery,  full  of 
penitence  and  self*reproacb.  His  remorse 
allowed  bim  no  peace.  During  his  latter  years 
the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  break  one's 
heart.  He  was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self;  he  would  sometimes  recall  the  past,  giving 
it  all  the  vividness  of  reality,  and  then  he  would 
say  things  which  no  one  could  understand,  and 
seemed  to  see  sights  seen  by  no  one  else.  But 
he  did  not  struggle  long.  His  last  wonls  were : 
*  Take  that  "  five  "  away.'  " 

As  the  priest  concluded  bis  story,  he  rose,  and 
with  a  melaocboly  smile,  he  said : 

"What  must  you  think  of  ae,  for  hanng 
kept  you  so  long.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  retire,  for  not  only  this  gentleman^  but  all 
the  partv  require  rest." 

He  ted  me  to  the  room  prepared  for  roe,  wished 
me  good  night,  and  1  was  left  alone.  The  good 
priest's  story,  however,  had  so  interested  me, 
that  I  could  not  immediately  sleep.  After  a  while 
the  old  feeling  of  fatigue  returned,  and  I  felt  dis- 
posed for  a  good  night's  rest,  and  thought  1  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  Morpheus,  when  I  heard 
the  tread  of  heavy  footsteps  overhead.  I  must 
own  that  I  felt  alarmed  and  inclined  to  rush  out 
of  the  room,  but  on  thinking  better  of  it,  I  recol- 
lected that  I  was  exactly  under  the  room  occupied 
by  the  priest,  who  excited,  as  was  natural,  by 
his  recoUectioiis,  was  passing  half  bis  night 
in  walking  up  and  down.  Atueu  to  sleep  and 
sweet  dreams. 

While  I  was  listening  to  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
priest,  I  heard  near  me  the  striking  of  a  matdh, 
and  a  gleam  of  light  entered  through  a  glass 
pane  over  the  door  of  my  room. 

"  Good,"  1  said  to  myself,  "  that  is  better ;  but 
how  shall  I  get  my  coveted  sleep  ?  " 

Their  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  next  room,  and  I 
smelt  the  smoke  of  a  cigar. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  1  asked  myself.  "  One 
walks  about,  the  other  smokes  all  night." 

All  kinds  of  absurd  Ssocies  passed  through  my 


mind,  when  all  at  once  the  footsteps  ofcAud 
stopped. 

At  the  same  time,  voices  were  heard  io  ike 
passage  outside.  A  door  was  cautiously  opeied 
and  closed,  and  then  I  heard  a  chur  being  and 
and  tow  voices  in  the  room.  Asllayon  mytad 
and  looked  at  the  pane  of  glass  over  mydM.! 
distinctly  saw  the  shadow  oi  the  priest  rdoA 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  next  room. 

"Ye  heavenly  powers,"  I  said,  "nwasa 
the  moral  of  the  story ;  there  will  be  a  tMdcj 
scene  between  the  uncle  and  nephew." 

But  I  had  rather  it  had  taken  place  ii 
morning  than  at  night. 

In  spite  of  this — —  now  say,  dear  rente, 
your  hand  upon  your  heart,  could  yoiM 
remained  quiet  in  your  bed,  or  would  yntf 
have  acted  the  same  sbamefiil  part  that  I 
and  slipped  from  your  bed  to  the  keyhole  ^tb4 
door  where  you  could  be  a  witness  to  the  Koe 
liiere'is  a  great  difference  between  listeoiif  n 
listening.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  cas  vol 
justify  my  conduct,  but  yet  I  did  not  feel  m> 
And  then,  why  did  the  priest  quarter  me  ii  n 
room  7  Or  rather,  why  did  he  wish  to  ^ 
to  him,  when  he  knew  that  I  was  so  netr, 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice. ' 

"Did  you  bear  all,  Augustus?"  a*d  * 
priest.  "  Do  you  remember  in  your  ibildbinl  d 
have  heard  the  words :  'Take  the  &n^dui 
out  of  sight?' " 

No  answer  followed ;  but  I  thonght  Ihtn* 
low  weeping. 

"Yes,  he  was  your  father,  your  Wb« 
Augustus.  Pardon  me,  niy  dear  boy.  for  p*'^ 
you  so  much  pain,  but  what  you  suffer  is  bwi 
when  compared  with  my  sufferings  when  I  k 
you  giving  yourself  to  a  vice  which  made  ytw 
father  so  unhappy.  And  yet  he  only  pliyf 
once  I  Oh,  my  God,"  continued  tbe  old  < 
a  louder  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  ii 
the  punishment  ?  Must  the  son  be  ruised 
the  father?  Must  I  see  the  destnictios  if 
whole  family  because  in  that  night  I  had 
energy  enough  at  the  right  moment  to  istR 
him  from  the  card-table  ?  " 

Then  he  was  silent.   Only  a  low  aob  bnk 
stillness. 

(To  be  continued.J 
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®nls  %  Crutb :  %  fife  Storfi. 

By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
TRAGIC  END  TO  THE  FIC-HIC. 

IAN  and  Hiltoa  roamed  over  the  hills 
dtscoveriDg  new  beauties  at  eveiy  step, 
as  do  all  who  are  truly  happy.  Their 
'  *n  anointed  by  the  joy  with  which  their  souls 
loverflowiog.  Suddenly  the  sun  went  down, 
I  the  s&rronodings  became  thick  and  black. 


"That  makes  roe  miserable,* Marian,"  said 
Hilton,  speaking  from  the  top  of  a  small  knoll  up 
which  he  had  sprung.  He  gazed  round  him  as 
he  spoke,  and  abiveted  drearily.  «'\The  country 
is  all  very  well,"  he  said,  '*  while  the  'sun  is 
shining  and  the  sky  is  bright,  but  vhen  the  sun 
hides  his  ^e,  and  that  chill  wind  blows,  it 
seems  to  me  like  one  vast  burying  place.  I  feel  as  if 
everyone  were  dead  and  buried.  Ere  a  man  could 
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enjoy  the  country  in  Us  gloomy  moods,  his  con- 
science muU  be  spotless.  Now  that  the  birds 
have  hushed  their  song-,  that  the  mod  is  bleak 
and  the  sky  overcast,  I  fancy  that  I  can  hear  my 
conscience  counting  up  every  evil  act  I  ever  com- 
mitted/' 

"Nonsense,"  said  Marian,  feeling  nervoils 
when  she  looked  at  his  gloomy  countenance ; 
"you  have  cau?ht  contagion  from  the  spot  on 
which  you  stand.  There  was  a  murder  commit- 
ted there." 

Hilton  started  as  if  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet  had  taken  fire,  and  with  one  stride  he  left 
the  spot. 

"  I  am  quite  sick  of  horrors,"  Hilton  said  im- 
patiently, "quite  sick.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
that  the -people  of  Classicburgh  are  so  fond  of 
talking  about  murders ;  scarcely  a  conversation 
begins  and  ends  but  some  interesting  criminal  is 
mixed  up  with  it." 

He  was  silent  and  sulky  for  a  few  minutes 
during  which  he  amused  himself  with  Marian's 
little  hand,  doubling  backward  and  forward  the 
delicate  fingers  as  if  they  were  things  that  had 
no  life  in  them. 

"Have  you  no  fear,  dear,"  at  last  he  said, 
shaking  off  bis  sulky  mood,  and  looking  up  at  the 
clouds. 

"Fear!  "  said  Marian,  not  quite  understand- 
ing him. 

"Yes,  those  great  black  clouds  are  not  there 
for  nothing;  we  are  sure  of  a  deluge." 

"  Are  you  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  wetting  ?  " 
remariced  Marian,  "you  looked,  and  spoke  so 
serious  that  you  made  my  heart  quake.  I  thought 
you  had  seen  a  pair  of  wolves  coming'  to  devour 
us." 

"  It  is  of  you  I  was  thinking,  not  myself,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  lady's  una,  dainty  attire. 
"  Why  don't  you  wear  an  ulster;  because  every* 
body  else  does,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  That  is  one  reason,"  Marian  answered. 

"This  thing  has  no  warmth  in  it,"  he 
said,  shaking  out  her  cloak,  which  he  had  carried 
all  the  way. 

"  It  is  waterproof."  said  Marian,  "and we  don't 
want  warm  clothes  in  weather  like  this." 

"And  so  you  won't  wear  an  ulster  because 
everyone  else  does,"  resumed  Hilton,  taking  a 
pleasure,  at  times,  in  talking  seriously  about  the 
most  trifling  matters. 

"  Well,  scarcely  that,"  said  Marian,  "though 
I  must  say  I  object  to  seeing  the  worid  at  large 
in  uniform.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  but* 
toned  in  from  head  to  foot.  It  seems  to  interfere 
with  m^  freedom.  Besides,"  she  went  on  imita- 
ting Hilton's  solemn  tone  and  look,  ".thcce  b  no 
philosophy  in  an  ulster.  It  is  hardly  graceKil 
enough  as  an  article  of  dress ;  and  1  cannot  quite 
see  its  usefulness.  I  am  not  supposed  to  have  a 
jacket  under  it,  and  if  I  am  drenched  on  that 
account  I  am  not  supposed  to  take  it  off ;  I  must 
sit  in  it  or  walk  in  it.  and  let  the  damp  air  pene- 
trate my  bones.  Now  a  cloak  is  useful  at  all 
times.  X  can  wear  a  walking  costume  under  it, 
and  when  wet  I  can  thro«  it  off,  and  I  am  all 
dry  and  tidy.  Now,  sir,"  she  said,  "are  you 
satisfied  upon  the  ulster  business." 

"  I  am,  perfectly,"  said  Hilton,  smiling. 


"  If  the  sun  would  alwavs  shiae,"  ssidUuiu,  i 
"  I  think  you  and  I  would  be  quite  bappfcpc 
this  hill-top." 

"Quite.''  said  Hilton.  "It  breaki  tla 
romance  of  the  thing  abominably,  to  think  ofT» 
and  me  livior  and  dying  among  common  hiuu:- 
ity." 

Suddenly  Marian  and  Hilton  started  uaM 
cry  of  agony  rang  through  the  air.  Wrapt  > 
their  own  happiness  they  had  quite  ioi^'^ 
their  friends  below.    Gazing  down  from 
height  on  which  they  stood,  they  saw  Gwtp 
Jones  trying  to  cross  a  heavy  stream  by  mecs 
of  a  thin  plank  of  wood.    The  samevsilx^ 
ing  beneath  him  and  shifting  as  he  adraxA 
His  mother  called  to  him  wildly  as  HssaL 
threatening,  now  pleading;  but  alas! poor 
she  sufiiered  her  commands  and  entreaties  tix 
too  often  disregarded  at  the  fireside  to  hxn 
effect  now.  The  child  advanced  defiantly  :^ 

?lank  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  the  fliu*- 
he  whole  party  rushed  towards  the  rim.  ^\ 

iones  gesticulating  and  screaming  firaotica^  l 
ike  one  gone  mad  she  plunged  into  tlie  stna 
after  her  her  wilful  child.  St.  Vincent,  u  « 
well  known,  was  no  swimmer.  He  stood  d|B| 
the  river  bank  wildly  shouting  for  help,  ig 
captain,  who  had  lain  at  the  foot  of  tbe  B 
where  he  fell,  descended- with  rapid  sttidei-  ^ 
ton  and  Marian  followed  as  quickly  u 
stances  would  permit.  Now  and  then  patdM 
wood  intervened  and  hid  their  friends  txM 
from  Hilton  and  Marian.  Th»r  could  not  s-tj 
what  was  going  on  below.  They  cane  sp'^ 
the  scene  just  in  time  to  se6  the  captain  tuJ  ^ 
the  bank  supporting  his  wife  and  child.  \M 
was  not  extinct  in  the  boy ;  he  still  bru^ 
but  poor  Mrs.  Jones  lay  stiff  and  deid,  a  ndit| 
to  her  own  foolish,  weak  indulgence  shown  ta  *■ 
wayward  and  spoilt  child. 

Marian  looked  at  the  poor  lady  as  skejff 
stretched  u|>on  the  grass.  It  seemed  taip^e»^ 
that  she  did  not  sniff  and  cry  when  Geotf 
moaned  ;  equally  impossible  did  it  ae^n 
captain  should  stand  by  without  sajnog:"*'* 
theAflW/,  Kitty." 

But  poior  Jack  was  the  very  picture  ofgn^ 
and  remorse.  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  ^ 
foolish  and  rash  words  so  lately  spoken  iai* 
of  disgust. 

Assistance  was  found  with  all  posnUe  sft»- 
Mn.  Jones  and  her  boy  were  carried  to  «c 
ho^.  The  day's  joy  was  turned  into  moixfr 
ing  and  weeping.  The  gentlemen  could  oot  :^ 
turn  to  Classicburgh  that  night ;  the  cvpK" 
Mrs.  Jones  could  not  be  taken  home  till  the  al- 
lowing day,  and  Georgie  was  in  too  precanoci> 
state  to  be  removed.  The  ladies  waited  til!  ^ 
latest  train  with  which  they  returned  to  Clas^- 
burgh  after  seeing  Geoigie  placed  m  pi^ 
hands.  . 

That  day  was  a  sad  one — a  tragic  one,  aat » 
a  sad  mood,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  Mariui  ^ 
tered  her  lonely  room.  Mrs.  Grubb  wasoitfi* 
ing,  and  Marian  knew  that  something  bad 
pened  to  annoy  her.  She  tried  to  make  o^"™? 
she  was  saying,  but  only  caught  the*"^; 
"There  are  mote  Mk  m  Clasricbuigh 
can  be  talked  about  as  weUas  LncyAobe- 
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Ben  each  door  io  the  hoase  seemed  to  receive 
a  severe  slamming  one  after  the  other. 

Ifariaa  was  oot  in  A  mood  to  care  for  the  petty 
komonrs  of  anytme ;  she  had  seen  too  much  that 
ftij  Out  was  serious  and  sad  to  take  any  heed 
of  the  ndear  display  of  temper.   She  threw  her- 
itf  weari^  upon  the  well  worn,  &ded  old  couch, 
fte  van  mooabearos  that  stole  through  the  win- 
ftnr  into  her  dreary  apartment  did  not  produce 
t  seme  likely  to  elevate  her  spirits.    For  once  it 
liad  defied  all  Nelly  Giyee's  efiEbrts  to  detain 
ber  at  the  parsonage.    She  went  in  for  a  few 
BDmiles  only  to  help  Nelly  to  break  the  sad  news 
k  Iter  brother.   She  must  get  home  to  her  own 
1D0III  to  think  out  ber  own  thoughts.   Now  that 
|be  fras  within  its  walls  she  lay  quite  motionless 
ffd  still,  glad  that  she  was  at  peace  within  the 
hut,  peaceful  little  abode. 
riooKing  across  the  room,  as  she  turned  upon 
le  coocb,  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  large 
^eeovelt^maoe  visible  1^  the  pale,  shadowy 
obeams.  She  reached  out  her  hand  and 
it  eagerly  to  make  sure  that  she  was 
t  mistaken.  There  was  no  error  whatever.  It 
loot  merely  an  envelope  that  she  might  have 
;  \ymg  on  the  desk,  but  a  letter.  It  was  too 
k  to  read  it,  and  Marian  got  up  from  the 
ch  and  lit  the  lamp.   She  examined  the 
I  closely ;  the  handwriting  was  new  to  her, 
|tf  the  envelope  bore  the  London  post  mark. 
■"Oh!  I  know,*'  she  exclaimed,  as  a  gleam  of 
Vlitap  her  heart  and  shone  in  her  eyes.    "  It 
ifroni  Mr.  Norman,  and  the  manuscript  is  not 
Jitnied.   Now  for  Came  and  fortune  !  " 

laid  down  the  letter  and  wrung  her  hands 
her  as  if  she  scarce  could  bear  her  great 
When  she  was,  at  last,  quite  calm,  she 

■  the  seal  and  drew  forth  a  small  sheet  of 
'  oa  which  was  written  the  nords : 

km  c^agod  wtf  -miad.  I  un  net  (o  Uh»  i 

■  fcrilMB  Wm.   «IS.  iMMMl^wkh  SKIM  rort. 

TosnatE. 

J.  P.  Hntwur. 

^The  note  dropt  from  Marian's  hand  on  to  the 
wot. 

i^Xa  the  world  is  wicked,"  she  cried,  "  every 
*  u  cniel — cruel  and  bad.;  but  my  manuscript," 
e  cried,  weeping  softly ;  "  where  is  it  ? 
^tie  set  about  an  active  seardi,  and  at  last 
it  at  the  back  of  some  books.  Mrs.  Grubb 
m,  no  doubt,  placed  the  roll  of  paper  on  the  top 
IQiese,  and  it  had  rolled  away  to  hide  itself. 
.  A  welcome,  yet  a  most  unwelcome  sight," 
pH  Hariao,  lifiiog  it  tenderly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BKOUH  IDOXS.     A  TRUE  SHEPHERD. 

JOKES's  reroainsweretakenhomeandburied 
lUwgaiet  churchyard  of  Classicbureh.  In  spite 
Pfte  (act  that  the  Captain  was  said  not  to  have 
™  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  yet  he  mourned 
>tiersuicereIy,tkoughqntetly.  Georgie lingered 
'  "ome  time  at  the  tioint  of  death,  but  at  last 
■^MBounced  ont  of  aanger.  A  widowed  sister 
H*  captain,  vfao  una  (£ildleas,  came  to  keep 


house  Cor  him,  and  ere  she  was  maqy  hours  at 
Jack's  fireside,  people  were  not  slow  to  say  tiiat 
It  were  better  a  thousand  times  for  Georgie  had 
he  never  recovered.  And  little  Polly,  poor  darling, 
would  find  a  change  now  that  her  dear  mother 
was  gone,  for  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  either  a  sub- 
ject for  ridicule  or  pity  during  her  life,  was  scarcely 
under  the  sod  ere  it  was  discovered  that  she 
possessed  countless  good  qualities. 

Marian  did  not  mention  the  disappointment 
which  Mr.  Norman's  letter  gave  her  to  anyone 
save  Nelly  Gryee.  She  was  not  generally  confi.- 
dential,  and  not  so  always  even  to  Nelly.  Yet 
there  wcfe  times  when  she  felt  that  she  must 
speak  or  die,  and  Nelly  was  the  only  one  in  whom 
she  reposed  implicit  trust.  But  the  bitter,  mad 
grief,  followed  by  th^  cold  black  feeling  of  despair 
Uiat  always  affected  Marian  under  disaj^omt- 
ments  of  a  literary  nature,  did  not  fill  her  heart 
now  and  lay  her  down  prostrate  and  wretched. 
She  looked  back  on  that  bitter  gloonnr  morning 
at  Moorland  Cottage,  when  a  heap  of  disappoint- 
ments had  come  to  her.  She  shivered  as  she 
recalled  the  cold,  dark,  hopeless  despair  that 
filled  her  then,  the  dark  life  that  lay  before  her, 
lonely  and  full  of  woe,  and  strewn  with  withered 
leaves.  Marian  drew  the  contrast  between  past 
and  present  feelings  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  learnt  the  magic  power  of  love— the  Messing 
of  having  a  heart  that  she  could  claim  as  her  own. 
Her  art  was  as  dear  to  her  as  it  ever  had  been, 
but  now  she  could  be  happy  without  it — ^inde- 
pendent of  It ;  she  could  now  find  pleasure  in  life. 
The  glory  of  Hilton  Maxwell's  love  could  light  up 
the  (Urkest  and  most  dreary  path;  with  his  arm 
to  lean  upon  no  road  could  be  toilsome  or  dreary; 
the  most  steep  and  rugged  mountains  were  eagr 
to  climb  with  Hilton  Maxwell  by  her  side. 

It  was  not  on  account  of  all  ^t  Nelly  saTd  UmA 
Marian  firithertobe  theonly  one  whom  she  could 
take  into  her  confidence.  Nelly  Gryee  had  little 
to  say  on  any  subject,  being  used  to  acting  more 
than  speaking;  but  Marian  knew  that  she  was 
capable  of  deep  and  sympathetic  feeling,  though 
she  had  no  showy  demonstration  of  the  same — no 
rush  of  extrava^nt  expressions. 

"  The  only  thing  that  surprises  me,  Marian," 
said  Nelly,  as  her  friend  sank  back  in  the  chair 
by  the  parlour  window,  having  unburdened  her 
mind  of  its  load,  *'  is  how  you  possibly  can  go  on 
—how  your  courage  does  not  fail  you  utterly; 
how  your  heart  does  not  sicken  and  make  you 
turn  from  your  work  in  ntter  weariness  and  dis- 
gust. But  then,  I  am  not  an  author/'  conoUuled 
Nelly,  "  only  an  ordinary  mortal." 

"You  are  right  there,"  said  Marian.  "In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  I  would  not  be  aught 
else  than  what  I  am  for  anything  that  the  world 
could  give.  I  hope,  Nelly  dear,  that  I  have  no 
vain  conceit.  Yet  I  have  thanked  God  a  thousand 
times  for  my  small  gift,  and  have  felt  both  pleased 
and  proud  that  He  made  roe  what  I  am .  A  literaiy 
life  has  trials,  it  is  true,  Nelly,  but  it  has  also  its 
pleasures,  sometimes  joys  inexpressible." 

"  Success  must  come  to  you  someUme,"  Nelly 
said;  "and  if  it  does  not,  Marian,"  she  added, 
with  a  bright  smile,  "  you  can  still  be  happy. 
Hilton  Maxwell  is  all  you  need  to  make  your  life 
complete.    He  really  loves  you,  Marian,"  she 
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^ded ;  "  I  can  see  his  aCEecdoa  for  you  in  eveiy 
look." 

"  His  love  is  like  your  friendship.  Nelly ;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  looks.  Hilton  says 
very  few  grand  or  fine  things,  I  assure  you,  but 
he  teels  and  he  thinks.** 

*'  A  thinker  is  invaluable,"  said  Nelly.  "  People 
^^,^iw|meareader;*  but!  say,  'Give  mea 

"Wasn't  it  strange  that  you  saw  him  before 
you  met  him  face  to  face  ?  "  asked  Nelly. 

Marian  shivered  ^nd  grew  pale. 

"  We  shall  not  talk  of  that,"  she  said ;  *^  if  it 
were  to  get  abroad,  I  would  be  pronounced  quite 
mad." 

"  The  eenerality  would  only  laugh,  and  call  it 
a  piece  of  nonsense,"  said'Nelly.  "Yet,"  she 
added,  "  I  never  think  anything  the  better  for 
being  accepted  by  the  generality.  The  finer 
nature  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  might  be  mere  coincidence." 

Marian  frowned  slightly ;  the  last  remark  did 
DOt  quite  please  her. 

"St.  Vmcent  does  not  think  himself  the  rule, 
by  any  means."  she  added,  "  but  the  exception, 
I  am  sure.  Yet  be  affects' to  lau^^  at  all  these 
things.  He  turned  the  whole  matter  into  a  jest 
one  night  that  Hilton  related  the  strange  incidfent 
to  him.    I  was  angry  with  Hilton  for  doing  so." 

"  Never  mind :  St.  Vincent  has  made  jest  of  it 
out  of  pure  wilfulness.  I  know  that  he  does  not 
laugh  at  presentiments  and  foxeshadomngs  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us." 

"Just  like  him,"  said  Marian,  "  to  believe  in 
such  things,  and  affect  that  he  does  not.  I  would 
think  less  of  such  a  one  than  I  would  of  a  pro- 
fessional fortune-teller;  but  I  dare  say  Miss 
Garrick  is  not  one  very  likely  to  inspire  St. 
Vincent  with  much  of  the  spiritual.  I  think  the 
artist  has  grown  conuderably  coarser  since  he 
made  her  acouaintance." 

**  He  must  oe  changed,  and  not  for  the  better," 
admitted  Nelly ;  "  I  can  meet  him  now  as  a  friend 
quite  as  easily  as  if  we  never  had  been  anything 
more  to  each  other." 

"Nelly I"  exclaimed  Marian,  gazing  in  the 
girl's  £ace  to  make  sure  that  she  was  in  earnest, 
"  Nelly,  I  am  as  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  as  if  you 
had  told  me  that  I  would  receive  a  thousand 
pounds  to-morrow."  And  putting  her  arms 
round  Nelly,  she  held  her  to  her  heut  in  a  warm 
embrace. 

"  There  is  something  that  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing/' said  Nelly.  "  I  wonder  if  it  is  possiole  that 
aU  that  has  befallen  you  could  be&ll  von  and  yet 
nt)t  prove  your  lifie<long  happiness.  Would  it  be 
permitted  to  happen,  and  yet  for  no  special 
end?" 

Marian's  cheek  flushed,  then  became  ashy 
pale.  "  Thoughts  like  these  sometimes  enter  my 
own  mind,"  she  said.  "  But  God  has  a  wise 
puroose  in  all  He  does ;  and  even  should  Hilton 
and  I  never  be  man  and  wife,  still  his  coming 
would  not  be  quite  in  vain." 

*•  That  is  true,"  agreed  Nelly ;  "  you  are  much 
improved.  I  used  to  think  you  could  not  be  im- 
proved ;  but  you  are  more  kind — more  sym- 
pathetic ;  you  make  allowance  for  people  being 
human,  and  can  even  excuse  a  fault.  You  know," 


she  added,  laughing,  "  that  is  a  great  adnnce 
for  you.  We  Imve  the  pleasure  «  seding  no* 
and  then  how  warm  jrour  heart  is." 

Marian  smiled  brightly  at  Nelly's  remulu, 
made  in  such  a  sweet,  artless  manner,  bat  the 
smile  died  upon  her  face  as  Mr.  Gryee  entoed 
the  room.  Mr.  Gryee  glanced  at  Marian's  bo^ 
then  looke<l  at  his  «ster ;  a  meaning  loA  ni 
exchanged  between  the  brother  and  sister. 

"  So  you  did  take  it  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Grjtt, 
speaking  to  the  back  of  Marian's  head.  "  Never 
mind  ignoring  me,"  he  went  on;  "you  koor 
quite  well  that  I  am  present.    '  Be  ye  not  sih 
equally  yoked,'  he  said,  quoting  the  text  btm 
which  he  had  preached  the  previous  erenii^ 
"  I  see  you  are  vexed  with  me.  Marian,"  m 
added,  "  and  I  can't  say  I  am  sorry  for  wlialj 
did.    I  can't  beg  your  pardon,  and  promise  1^ 
avoid  such  texts  for  the  future,  and  such  sennoDi 
1  might  make  a  pretence  of  being  sony,  but  m 
would  know  in  a  moment  that  I  was  oaty  actii^ 
I  meant  that  sermon  for  everyone  in  general,  ai 
for  you  in  particular,  Marian.   Yes,  dear,  tlu 
anything  of  me  that  you  will,  call  me  what  f 
please,  but  I  meant  that  you  should  bear  what 
deemed  good  for  you,  and  my  own  special  di 
to  perform.    Manan,"  he  said,  gently,  ashei 
down  beside  her  and  took  a  hand  of  hers  in  tM 
of  his  own,  looking  into  her  face  with  an  expn 
sion  that  would  have  graced  the  couotenancc< 
a  man  twice  his  years,  "  I  have  known  you  sis 
you  were  a  little  child,  at  least,  a  veiy  young  ^ 
I  have  a  double  duty  to  perform  to  you,  that 
friend  and  pastor.     I  would  be  doing  m 

Sievous  wrong  if  I  did  not  warn  you  that  mi 
axwell  is  no  fitting  match  for  you  ;  that  mas 
no  more  fit  to  mate  with  you,  Marian,  than  ii 
fro^'to  mate  with  an  eagle ;  for  a  bigb-wnli 
religious  girl  like  you,  Marian,  to  become  his  «i 
is  no  more  nor  less  tluw— well,  I  gave  yon  a  d 
parison  already,  Marian ;  I  can't  find  a  betta 
"  Andrew  I  '*  said  Nelly,  in  tones  of  gta 
rebuke,  as  she  saw  how  the  colour  came  i 
went  in  Marian's  face,  and  how  quickly  a 
steadily  the  expressions  were  changing. 
'  "I  can't  help  it,  Nelly,"  s^d  Mr.  Tiryee.* 
must  speak.  I  am  sorry  that  matters  arei 
they  are,  but  I  dare  not  be  silent,  eveo  if 
would." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  Hilton,"  falten 
Marian ;  "  men  are  no  judges  of  men  ;  if  f 
really  knew  him  you  would  not  speak  in  that  m 
1  know  Hilton  has'  a  careless  way  of  speaki 
about  sinritual  things,  and  he  is  not  so  partkd 
about  chuTch'gotng  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  he  n 
be  quite  sincere  in  spite  of  afi  that.  I  know  f 
think  he  is  a  heathen,  an  unbe'iever;  btd-h 
you  do  not  know  him." 

"  Marian  child,"  cried  Mr.  Gryee,  tears  gU 
ingin  his  eyes,  "Christianity  cannot  remais 
secret.   The  Christian  scatters  his  flowers  by 
wayside  as  he  goes  along,  its  saving  coloun 
and  show  themselves,  the  flower  is  sure  to  be 
where  the  seed  is  sown.    No,  no,  my  poor  ^  ^ 
the  light  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  reli^ 
has  not  yet  entered  the  soul  of  Hilton  Max»el 
If  your  husband  cannot  come  to  you  with  a  p*' 
soul— clean  heart,  Marian— be  free."  ^ 

"  But  Hilton  Maxwell  might  change,"  a» 
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Han'ao ;  "there  must  be  hope  for  him  as  well  as 
fcrall  others." 
Then  she  burst  into  tears. 
"Assnredly,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  seeming  much 
fstutbed  at  sight  of  Marian's  tears  ;  "  and  I 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  may  come 
ifacD  his  eyes  shall  be  opened  to  the  true  ligfht." 

"The  same  Blood  flowed  for  all,"said  Marian, 
drrio^  her  tears ;  **  and  some  event  may  happen 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  heart  in  Hilton." 

"  Periiaps  the  merest  trifle,"  said  Mr.  Gryee. 
"God  often  chooses  very  simple  means  to  ac- 
CDmplisb  his  ends.   Do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
Kuian,"  be  said,  smoothing  her  dark,  glossy 
kir,  his  voice  becoming  a  little  thick  and  husky, 
she  looked  at  Marian's  tear-stained  face,  "  I 
ll?e  not  merely  watched  over  my  flock,  I  have 
Iteei  my  sheep,  each  one  is  dear  to  my  heart, 
llA  and  poor,  young  and  old,  black  and  white.  I. 
hn  ever  done  my  oest  to  minister  to  all  their 
Its,  spiritual  and  temporal.   They  are  all  my 
'ren  and  1  am  their  father.    Like  other 
its,  there  have  been  those  whom  I  have 
more  than  others,  though,  never  for  love  or 
le  did  I  do  an  act  of  injustice  to  another. 
uUn,  it  is  hard  to  see  all  my  favourites— all  my 
Ddel-women — degraded  through  love.  Love," 
i  said,  softly  and  tenderly,  "  love,  tbe  grand 
uter  passion  that  ought  to  elevate  us  and 
tpin  as  with  feelings  divine.    Mary  Snow  was 
model  of  quiet,  unassuming  virtue,  honesty  and 
Ufa,  but  a  vilUUn  crossed  her  flowery  path,  won 
s  heart  and  broke  it.   Then  Lucy  Noble — 
de  Lucy.   It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday,  that  I 
nred  the  regenerating  waters  of  Baptism  upon 
Ir  brow.   She  was  the  brightest,  sweetest,  most 
KKeot  lamb  of  all  my  flock.    She  was  loved 
u  honest  man  of  her  own  class,  but  a  dashing 
dazzled  her  eyes ;  the  honest,  homely  lover 
s  thrown  aside,  and  is  fast  hastening  to 
itnictiMi.  And  Lucy — my  poor  little  Iamb — 
at  is  to  become  of  her  ? ' ' 
iTie  tears  that  lately  shone  in  Mr.  Gryee's 
pd  eyes  trickled  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  he 
■ihed  them  away  roughly. 
"Aod  you,  Marian,'"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  given 
•  flattery,  as  you  know,  I  cannot  flatter;  you 
Kre  the  most  high-souled  woman  I  ever  knew, 

1^  were         Ah !  my  dear,  I  never  thought  of 

fcnparing  you  with  other  women  at  all.   Yet  you 

Degraded  too,"  she  cried,  so  suddenly,  that 
P-  Giyee  started.  "No,  never,"  she  said, 
putdisi^  before  him  proud  and  calm,  yet  by  no 
9^  mdifiiereat  to  his  grief  and  vexation. 
'Have  no  fear  for  tne,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
J^r  disgrace  myself  nor  those   who  love 

"Sit  down,  dear,"  said  Nelly  Gryee,  seeing 
nat  Marian  was  about  to  leave. 
:  "No,  no,  thanks,"  said  Marian.  " I  promised 
ghave  tea  with  Mrs.  Major  Marsh,  I  musi  go, 
wodeveoiog."   And  she  hurried  away. 


!         CHAPTER  XXXII. 

!  NEWS  OF  THE  WAR. 

j}{*M4N  had  felt  a  strange  interest  in  Mrs. 
■wh  ever  since  the  day  of  the  pic-nic,  a  more 


than  ordinary  anxiety  concerning  her  ;  she  hoped 
it  was  nothing*  beyond  the  fact  that  the  lady  had 
grown  so  suddenly  old  and  sad,  that  made  her  feel  so 
miserably  apprehensive  of  coming  woe.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  as  she  walked  alongthestreet.the  earnest 
words  which  Mr.  Gnee  had  uttered,  and  the 
solemn  tone  in  which  be  spoke,  rang  in  her  ears. 
She  tried  to  hush  down  his  voice  of  warning,  but 
it  would  not  be  stilled.  She  wished  that  she 
oould  find  a  flaw  in  the  logic  which  Mr.  Gryee 
had  uttered,  that  she  couldreason  his  reason  into 
unreasonableness;  but  that  vras  impossible,  he 
had  spoken  only  sterling  truths.  It  was  plain 
that  he  knew  more  of  her  lover  than  she  did,  and 
had  she  only  given  him  the  chance  he  would  have 
told  her  all  that  he  had  learnt  and  all  that  he 
suspected. 

Marian  walked  along  like  one  in  a  dream, 
quite  oblinous  to  all  that  was  passing  around 
her.  When  she  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
major's  lady,  the  servant  stared  hard  at  her,  and 
Marian  knew  that  she  looked  ill  and  worn.  On 
entering  the  dining-room,  Marian  found  Mrs. 
Marsh  awaiting  her  and  tea  served.  Nosweeter, 
perhaps,  Han  ndiat  was  usual  at  the  parsonage, 
but  richer  with  its  exquisite  silver  and  rate 
china. 

"  Come  along,  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsh, 
her  face  brightening  as  she  rose  and  kissed 
Marian's  cheek.  "  You  can  never  know  how  I 
longed  to  hear  you  ring  the  bell.  This  has  been 
such  a  strange  weary  day,  the  sun  has  scarce 
shown  his  face,  and  not  one  single  creature  has 
called  to  see  me.  I  like  to  have  people  call, 
nothing  makes  me  so  happy  as  to  have  human 
faces  around  me." 

"You  look  •Jull,"  said  Marian  ;  "  I  believe  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jones  did  you  no  good,  any  more 
than  it  did  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  a  sad  occur- 
rence— a  great  shock  to  us  all." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady  in  her  low 
tremulous  voice,  "  do  not  speak  of  it.  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  about  it,  nor  to  think  of  it.  Oh,  Mrs. 
Jones  was  a  poor,  weak,  silly  woman  ;  had  she 
not  been  so,  humanly  speaking,  she  would  have 
been  amongst  us  to-day.  Is  that  the  '  Evening 
Post  ? '  "  she  asked,  seeing  that  Marian  had  a 
newspaper  folded  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Marian,  who  had  forgotten 
the  existence  of  the  newspaper ;  "  I  stepped  into 
the  office  as  I  came  along. 

•*  Would  you  mind  pouring  out  the  tea, 
de-nr,"  asked  Mrs.  Marsh,  -gently,  as  with 
nervous,  trembling  hands  she  unfolded  the 
newspaper,  **  while  I  just  glance  at  the  war 
n-  WB." 

The  tea  sat  for  some  minutes  untasted,  then 
Marian  said : 

"  The  newspaper  is  all  venr  well,  Mis.  Maish 
dear,  but  the  tea  will  be  cold." 

Mrs.  Marsh  was  silent,  the  newspaper  was 
between  them,  but  Ma^an  saw  it  tremble,  and 
concluded  that  Mrs.  Marsh  had  seen  something 
to  interest  or  aflect  her.  She  waited  in  silence 
till  she  saw  that  the  tea  would  be  useless,  then 
she  spoke  again : 

"  Mrs.  Marsh,  did  you  hear  me  say  that  the 
tea  is  getting  cold  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  c<^ 
already." 
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Still  no  answer.  Marian  became,  alarmed,  she 
rose  to  crass  over  to  the  sofa,  when  the  news- 
paper dropped  from  Mrs.  Marsh's'  hand  on  to 
the  floor  with  a  rustliog-  sound.  And  the  lady  fell 
back  clasping  her  hands  to  her  heart. 

"  What  is  It  ?  "  cried  Marian,  kneeling  by  her 
tide,  and  clasping  her  hand  in  hers.  '*Tell 
me,"  pleaded  the  gitl  in  despur,  "  say  some- 
thi^ — anything." 

Ii^.  Marsh  tried  to  spsak,  she  made  repeated 
and  desperate  efforts  to  articulate 'something,  but 
the  Ujps  oecame  pale  and  closed  firmly,  the  eye- 
lids ^1  down.  There  was  a  brief,  convulsive 
stmggle.  Then  Mrs.  Marsh  lay  cold  and  dead- 
lier heart  was  broken. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  when  tilie  sad  con- 
fusion, that  follows  upon  sudden  and  unexpected 
death,  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  Marian 
learnt  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  sudden  death. 
In  the  evening  paper  which  she  brought  with  her, 
she  had  read  that  her  only  son,  her  last  remain- 
ing darling  had  been  shot  dead  by  his  father's 
side;  and  that  same  father,  wounded  and  sick 
unto  death,  was  returning  home.  Mrs.  Marsh 
had  struggled  har^  with  the  grief  she  felt  when 
parting  with  all  she  held  dear  on  earth  ;  but  the 
thought  that  they  would  return  to  herkept  her  alive. 
Now  the  last  ties  were  broken  that  bound  her  to 
this  world.  The  lovm^  heart  would  ache  no 
more.  The  gentle  spirit  had  gone  to  its  final 
test. 

6e  eenhmtedi) 


The  united  STATES  or  AMERICA 

AS.  A  FIELD  FOR  CATHOLIC  EMIGRATION. 


QCONTIHUIIJ.I 
flHKSuR  paper  <tf  last  week  led  firirly  tottiis 

frHflS'l:  If  Irish  and  Catholic  colonists 
W^^^m  ^ould  go  out  on  the  land  from  the 
^^^^^  S^eat  cities,  as  they  should  do,  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  important  inquiry-^here  can  they 
go  to  the  most  advantage  to  themselves  ;  in  irtiat 
state- is  tiieir prosperity  best  assured? 

This  gnestion  cannot  be  eluded  or  evaded. 
Somebody  must  answer  it.  Plainly  impossible  as 
it  is  for  the  masses  to  attain  to  the  possession  of 
an  the  facts  necessa^  to  arrive  at  a  determina- 
tion &om  books  and  authorities,  it  is  made  still 
more  difficult  for  them  by  the  unreliable  and 
exaggerated  accounts  put  forth  by  interested 
railroad  and  land  companies. 

Even  when  the  statements  thus  made  are  fair 
and  impartial  they  will  scarcely  be  taken  on  trust 
by  the  class  most  deeply  concerned  in  their 
exuntnaticm. 

A  measure  of  distrust  naturally  enters  the  mind 
of  the  reader;  they  are  pubhshed  for.  selfish 
motives  by  parties  who,  in  the  very  natnre  of 
things,  are  not  disinterested.  But  "The  Ame* 
rican  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  "  feirly  answers 
all  objections,  as  far  as  may  be,  \hd  treats  the 
suliject  oo  its  merits. 

As  Bishop  Spalding  points  out  is  his  book, 


"  The  Religious  Mission  of  the  Irish  Feofle,*' 
theneedisfor  colonization  societies  andbaianiQ( 
information.  Perhaps-  he  is  not  extravagaot  io 
saying  that  "  a  single  association  of  this  tdnd  is 
worth  a  hundred  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  societies."  i 
Indeed,  the  Right  Reverend  author  more  ea> 
phatically  insists  that  "  there^s  no  greater  vmk 
to-day  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Uiuted 
States  than  that  of  Catholic  colonization." 

Evidently,  then,  it  was  not  without  mabued 
and  thoughtful  consideration,  and  after  a  fnD 
survey  of  the  entire  field  that  the  lately  ftmwW 
Irish  Catholic  Colonization  AssociatioD  decided 
to  locate  its  first  colony  In  Nebraska— of  «4ddi 
we  gave  a  snmmary  description  in  our  last,  ft 
was  an  important  step,  since  the  success  of  tlie 
new  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  bovnd 
up  in  the  fortunes  of  its  pioneer  colony. 

SufBcient  time,  of  course,  has  not  dapsed 
since  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  to  fairiy  teit 
and  measure  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  M 
the  latest  reports  of  the  association  show  that 
prospects  are  most  encouraging.  Id  fact,  wHli 
the  situation  as  presented,  it  will  be  the  fault  and: 
misfortune  of  the  individual  settler  if  he  shall  Ed' 
to  succeed.  The  local  situation  of  this  coloi^ 
seems  to  justify  all  that  has  been  predicted  fortf 
in  the  pamphlets  and  reports  of  the  acsoc» 
tion.  I 

Several  years  ago.  General  O'Neill,  m 
"Feniaxi"  notmiety,)  undertook  to  estabfiibfrl 
colony  of  Irish  settlers  in  Holt  County,  NebtaakHrj 
on  the  Elkhom  River,  still  further  north  'dm 
Greeley  County,  and  did  finally  succeed  in  fomdH 
ing  the  nwleus  of  a  colony.  The  cod^^ 
and  local  surroundings  were  vastly  less  fnnf'l 
able  than  those  of  the  Catholic  colony  ilj 
Greeley  County,  if  we  except  only  the  &ct  ^fl 
government  land  could  be  entet«d  by  the  Ktflajj 
and  still,  notwithstanding  the  disadvanta^Hj 
settlement  thus  formed  is  reported  to  be  sigii'V 
prosperous,  and  a  flourishing;  Irisb-C^h« 
population  possess  farms  in  and  arouad  tW 
vicinity  of  "O'Neill  Qty."  The  nucitia  M 
colonies  of  other  nationalities  are  to  be  fOBodjl 
different  puts  of  the  state.  There  are  K*ei> 
momising  settlements,  composed  ducflf  J 
German,  Bohemian,  and  PoHsh  Cath<riicSi  >■ 
there  is  a  prospect  for  the  establishmeBf  oi  l 
Swiss  Catholic  colony. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  popttlxtiM 
of  Catholic  farmers  is  taking  root  in  Mebtaik^; 
in  fair  number  and  proportion,  and  mthdKil^ 
tention  which  the  advantages  possessed  by  tW 
state  is  sore  to  command,  we  may  coofideo^ 
look  forward  to  a  very  rapid  accession  to  ■* 
population  from  this  class  in  the  coming  yean- 

The  extention  of  the  different  lines  oTrailvajKi 
and  the  multiplication  of  branches,  is  East 
tending  the  network  over  the  state,  and  ttt 
brings  a  larger  area  of  land  into  the  wxMt. 
and  makes  it  available  for  colonies  and  EettlC 
ments. 

Already  capitalists  ate  beginning  to  sdxe  « 
opportunities  thereby  presenteid  for  profitable  » 
vestment  in  land,  and  we  hear  of  consideialw 
purchases  being  made  by  Catholic  business 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  even  fiosi^^ 
land  and  England,  whose  attention  to  the  ^ 
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j«t  was  first  drawn  by  the  oi)erations  of  the 
Irish-Catholic  Colonization  Association. 

to  this  particular,  g^reat  ji^ood  may  be  accom- 
plished, both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  work 
of  promoting  the  settlements  of  Catholics  on  the 
land. 

Once  possessed  by  Catholics,  whether  in  large 
0:  smalt  bodies,  for  purposes  of  investment,  that 
ha  vill  lead  to  its  sale  to  actual  settlers  ;  and 
tbmi^  these  may  not  be  Catholics  in  all  cases, 
cntUDly  that  cliass  will  be  neatly  encouraged 
and  aimolated  to  purchase  farms,  with  the  view 
lonltiautesetitement;  and  it  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Catholic  capitalist  to  afford  every 
Bcendve  to  this  taudible  desire. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  im- 
pwlauce  of  seizioe  the  present  opportunity  to 
Mtaio  possession  of  targe  bodies  of  land  in  the 
Igricultnral  States  and  territories  of  the  West— 
M  opportunity  which  plainly  is  fast  slipping 

Ii  is  to  recover  this  power  that  the  Irish 

Sple  at  home  are  struggling  to-day  ;  and  once 
r  obtain  control  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  they 
thenceforward  mould  its  policy  and  direct  its 
Illation. 

Nebraslta  is  here  referred  to  merely  as  an  illus- 
^tton  of  what  is  possible  and  practicable  in 
fte  worlt  of  promoting  colonization- 

Other  stares  and  territories  in  the  West  doubt- 
possess  each  its  own  peculiar  advantages  in 
^  productions,  climate,  railroad,  the  trans- 

EitioD  facilities,  and  the  like.    Catholic  colo- 
ha^e  been  established  and  carried  on  sue- 
Jlly  in  other  States. 
Uinnesot.1,  owing  to  the  indomitable  energy  and 
"fevering  efforts  of  Bishop  Ireland,  occupies  a 
Bt  rank  position  in  this  regard.    The  several 
'bolic  colonies  founded  by  hira  in  that  State 
in  a  condition  of  healthy  aad  prosperous 
lh.    Even   the  "Cormunaria"  canard, 
3d  with  malicious  industry  the  past  winter, 
d  to  arrest  the  inflow  of  Catholic  immigra- 
wo  to  that  State,  which  still  continues  to  a 
peater  extent  than  ever. 

|T^e  Roman  Catholic  immigration  into  Kansas 
Keived  a  notable  impulse  from  the  exertions  of 
wjwp  Fink  of  that  Slate,  jrfio  has  shown  hlm- 
I™  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of 
le  Western  prelates  in  encouraging  colonization 
w  providing  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
■e  Catholic  settlers. 

The  first  comers — the  first  settlers  on  the  soil 
P»«raDy  affect  to  determine  and  fix  the  cha- 
of^  the  township  or  locality  for  good  and 
Qv.  This  is  the  experience  of  every  Western 
rWimunity.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  not  more 
^^">rable.  Race  and  religious  aflBnities,  sodal 
•M  domestic  habits  and  characteristics,  serve 
u  a  loadstone  to  draw  the  immigrant  and  colo- 
lut  to  the  settlement  and  locality  where  he  will 
ud  companionships  and  surroundings  congerial 
"ms  taste  and  doties. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  colonies  formed 
»clnsively  on  the  religion,  the  race,  or  the  class 
are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  desired  in 
J»  American  States.  Probably  thesoonerth?  im- 
^■STa&t  becomes  thofoughly  Americanized,  using 


the  term  in  its  best  sense,  the  better  for  himself 
and  the  better  for  the  conntry. 

He  has  to  unlearn  many  old  country  ideas 
and  customs ;  he  has  to  acquire  the  language, 
the  habits,  and  the  training  which  fit  him  for  the 
honest  and  honourable  r4/e  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  enable  him  to  compete,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  with  those  already  in  possession, 
and  who  are  "  to  the  manor  born. 

The  Catholic  colonies  founded  thus  far,  are  not, 
and  were  not  intended  to  be  exclusively  for 
Catholics,  and  for  them  only.  They  were  de- 
signed to  be  the  nucleus,  the  rallying  point  for 
Catholic  farming  communities,  where  the  Catho- 
lic settler  woula  be  certain  to  find  the  indispen- 
sable Church  and  the  necessary  Catholic  schools ; 
but  it  was  not  the  aim  to  bar  out  settlers  though 
of  a  different  creed  or  race,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  colonies  referred  to  embrace,  in  the 
composition  of  their  different  populations,  the 
usual  admixtures  and  varieties  seen  in  all  Western 
communities.   And  it  is  better  so. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  Lord  Baltimore  and 
the  Maryland  colony  to  demonstrate  that  the 
rights  of  non-Catholics  are  safe,  and  will  be 
guardedly  respected  in  the  most  strictly  Catholic 
settlement. 

The  question  of  Catholic  colonization  is  one  o' 
wider  range  and  significance  than  perhap  afif 
pears  on  the  surface.  It  is  a  question  of  more 
than  Catholic  concern. 

As  Catholics  we  are  naturally  interested  iii, 
and  cannot  be  indifferent  to,  the  growth  and 
future  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  WW 
world  ;  and  we  are  moved  by  every  incentive  of 
duty,  and  by  every  prompting  of  interest  to  aid 
and  promote  its  legitimate  spread  and  ezpansioD, 
and  the  propagation  of  its  nappy  and  benignant 
influences- 

That  influence  is  now  recognized  to  be  a  neow* 
sary  restraining  power  on  the  individual,  and^a 
powerful  conservator  for  the  good  of  civH 
society.  The  American  public  begin  to  acknow* 
ledge  this,  and  the  still  recent  emuetes  and  dif 
turbances  which  for  a  time  threatened  social 
order  seemed  to  illustrate  it  nmst  sigLificantlt. 
He  ce  this  same  public  cannot  bnt  view  wtUi 
favour  the  efibrts  now  being  made  to  direct  and 
encourage  the  settlement  of  Catholic  imrnigrantlr 
and  settlers  on  the  land. 

The  movement  to  promote  Catholic  coloniza- 
tion is  one  of  the  agencies,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  extravagar.t  to  say,  the  most  potent  agency 
in  the  work  of  reform.  Colonization  plainly 
benefits  the  individual  settler,  in  raising  him  out 
of  conditions  and  surroundings — to  say  the 
least — not  calculated  to  favour  his  moral  or  social 
improvement ;  it  benefits  the  community  in  that 
whatever  tends  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
is  not  only  a  personal  good,  but  a  public  gam, 
and  a  t>osit!ve  good  to  the  State. 

Colonization  operates  as  a  two-fold  agency  fbr 
good.  Like  mercy,  it  is  "twice  blessed."  It 
confers  a  positive  benefit  on  the  colonist  who 
avails  of  the  advantages  afforded  to  him  ;  it  in- 
directly, but  no  less  positively,  benefits  those  who 
are  forced,  from  choice  or  necessity,  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  in  the  cities  and  manufocttning 
towns. 
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PROSCRIBED; 

OR. 

ou'tlawed  for  right, 
chapter  vii. 

S  the  wanderers  drew  near  to  the 
enclosure,  a  man,  well  armed,  sud- 
denly approached,  whose  face  was 
covered  with  a  handkercliief.  After 
looking  -closely  at  the  fiuirer,  he 
'said : 

"  Oh,  it  IS  you,  M.  Mantel ;  but  who  are  your 
companions  ? 
Friends." 

"  Do  you  answer  for  them  ?  ** 

"With  my  life." 

'*  Very  wellj  you  can  go  on." 

"Tell me;  haveyou  caught  any  one  lately  ?  " 

"If  we  have  he  deserved  it;  you  know  such 
rascals  as  he  only  catch  honest  people." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  That  scoundrel,  Mutou,  who  lately  pointed 
out  Father  Varlet  to  the  gend'armes.  As  there 
was  nothing  to  search  for  here,  we  desired  him  to 
be  off,  and  my  comrade  took  him  to  Choquelle, 
and  gave  him  into  custody." 

"  You  did  well :  but  suppose  the  sans  \culottes 
should  come  in  any  numbers  ?  " 

"They  inll  not  venture;  the  country  is  too 
remote  and  woody,  and  they  are  very  cowardly. 
And,  besides^  they  could  only  enter  over  our  dead 
bodies;  and  in  the  meantime,  our  mothers  and 
sisters,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  would  have 
had  time  to  escape.  If  you  intend  to  hear  Mass 
it  is  quite  time." 

Our  wanderers  entered  the  house.  M.  Mantel 
opened  a  door  Sind  showed  a  large  room,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a  simple  altar.  The  priest 
stood  there  ready  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
about  a  hundred  of  the  faithful  knelt  around  in 
prayer. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  two  outlaws  had 
been  present  at  Mass  under  such  circumstances, 
and  never  had  the  great  mysteries  of  religion 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  them. 
Bending  low,  they  united  their  prayers  with  those 
who  here  risked  their  lives,  that  they  mii^t  duly 
honour  their  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Like  the 
Christians  of  the  first  centuries  in  the  catacombs, 
they  assembled  in  the  dead  of  the  night  that  they 
might  pray  for  stren^  and  endurance  under 
persecution,  and  receive  the  Bread  of  Ijfe,  to 
obtain  these  blessings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  holy  mysteries,  the 
priest  addressed  the  congregation  : 

"You  will  be  informed  after  the  customary 
manner,  dear  brethren,  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
will  be  offered  next  Sunday,  and  I  beg  you  to 
come  as  you  have  to-day,  in  the  greatest  possible 
numbers.  In  times  of  persecution  the  Church 
especially  recommends  us  to  pray.  We  must 
pray  that  the  anger  of  heaven  may  be  turned 
away,  we  must  pray  and  humble  ourselves.  We 
must  pray  for  ourselves  and  our  persecutors,  and 
for  the  grace  of  their  conversion ;  for  this  is  the 
only  vengeance  which  is  permitted  us." 


He  gave  a  short  instruction  to  those  present  on 
their  other  duties,  and  though  his  words  were 
simple,  they  bore  the  impress  of  a  noble  mini 
While  he  tried  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of 
the  firmest  confidence  in  Him  who  allows  us  to 
call  Him  Father,  he  did  not  conceal  from  them 
that  they  might  ere  long  be  called  to  shed  thdr 
blood  as  martyrs  for  the  faith ;  but  he  thought  be 
saw  a  streak  of  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
would  bring  back  peace  and  rest  to  unhappy 
France.  His  comforting  words  shed  a  ray  of 
light  in  their  hearts  ;  they  returned  home  Eileot 
and  thoughtful,  after  having  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  heroic  priest. 

Very  soon  no  one  remahi^  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  the  priest  and  our  three  fiiendi. 
While  the  pnest  still  pra^  before  the  altar,  the 
others  withdrew  to  the  adjoining  room.  As  boob 
as  Father  Variet  joined  them  ne  addressed  die 
outlaws : 

"I  am  extremely  happy  to  find  jrou  here, 
gentlemen,"  he  saia.  "  I  have  some  g;oodnews 
for  you.  I  observed  you  during  the  Holy  Uasi, 
and  prayed  God  to  take  you,  and  her  you  seek, 
under  His  protection." 

"  I  thank  you,  reverend  father,  and  let  meovn 
to  you  that  the  splendid  ceremonies  to  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  never  made  so  deep  aa 
impression  on  me  as  this  Mass  offered  at  mid- 
night in  an  ordinary  house,  among  a  stt  flf 
simple  peasants.  But  allow  me  to  ask ;  have  jn 
seen  Emmeline  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  can  tell  you  where  she  is  to  bi 
found." 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  such  a  kindness." 

"  About  an  hour  after  I  parted  from  you,  1  feK 
in  with  a  young  nun,  a  fiiend  of  hers,  like  hersett 
in  concealment,  who  told  me  this  :  Mademoisdlti 
de  Nimy  had  'continued  a  friiendship  with  S' 
farmer's  daughter,  who  had  been  her  playfellov 
in  the  convent  school.  A  few  days  after  the' 
death  of  her  parents,  she  was  secretly  told  that 
her  name  was  on  the  list  of  the  condemned,  ai 
the  daughter  of  the  parents  who  had  beef 
guillotin^.  She  at  once  set  out  vrith  her  jronDf 
friend,  who  had  offered  her  an  asylum,  to  thtf 
place  of  refuge.  She  begged  the  nun  to  entrust 
the  secret  to  no  one,  for  the  poor  child  did  not 
think  she  had  a  friend  left  in  the  world,  lis 
name  of  her  parents  is  Robillard." 

"And do  you  knowwberewecanfindthisjmnf 
person,  Emmeline's  friend  ?  " 

"  It  cannot  be  venr  far  off,"  he  said,  as  be' 
cast  an  inquiring  look  at  Farmer  Mantel 

"From  three  to  four  miles,"  replied  tbi 
farmer. 

"  It  is  just  past  one  o'clock,"  continued  thf 
count,  "  we  shall  be  there  before  daybreak. 
Again  let  me  express  my  heartfelt  thaoks  to  yoa, 
father,  for  your  exertions  in  our  behalf." 

"One  word  more,"  said  the  priest.  "1  mntf 
put  you  on  your  guard.  Madam  R  bilUrdana 
tier  husband  are  honest  people,  in  whom  you  nu^ 
place  unbounded  confidence,  but  there  is  i 
brother  of  the  former  who  is  very  susfucious.  0 
say  the  least.   Beware  of  him." 

Count  Verclanr  was  anxiqus  to  proceed  oo  ta 
search,  and  the  Durlens  in  vain  offiered 
asylum  for  the   night.     Meanwhile,  lAtM 
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KduAed  that  it  would  not  only  be  useless  to  go 
to  Emy-S.  Jolien  by  nig-ht,  but  even  dangerous, 
as  it  might  excite  suspicion.  At  last  it  was 
decided  that  the  friends  should  return  to  the 
M  Faim  md  depart  from  thence,  after  having 
Uken  a  fnr  boors^  rest. 

The  b^gar  Mntou  had  during  this  interval, 
ntnraed  home,  but  he  soon  came  forth  again, 
ai^  crept  alon^  a  dry  ditch,  which  led  to  the 
hamlet  ftom  which  he  had  been  forcibly  ejected. 
He  was  more  cunnin?  this  time.  Instead  of 
sbotiDg  himself,  he  hid  in  a  bush,  by  the  side  of 
the  way  which  those  must  pass  who  had  been  at- 
tending; at  the  holy  service. 

"These  rascals,"  he  said,  "threaten  to  kill 
»;  it  shall  cost  them  dear  to  do  so.  I  know 
wy  well  that  they  are  at  Mass,  and  am  certain 
tbal  it  is  in  the  house  of  that  aristocrat,  Durlens, 
though  there  are  others  quite  as  bad.  I  shall  see 
tlieni  all  from  this  hiding-place." 

In  a  few  moments  the  first  group  appeared, 
raoved  by  others. 

"I  was  sure  that  the  Quesnels  would  be  here," 
■nnnnred  he. 

He  mentioned  the  names  of  other  families 
h»wn  to  him  as  they  passed. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "they  take  no  heed  of  my 
ags,  and  yet,  with  a  word,  I  could  give  them  aU 
iptothe  guillotrae." 

A  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  gro'ip 
ad  passed,  and  the  spy  thought  his  part  for  the 
igk  was  played  out.  He  was  preparing  to 
ttwn  home,  when  he  heard  footsteps  approach- 
V-  It  was  our  friends,  accompanied  by  the 
IbWVarlet. 

"Those  are  people  whom  I  know,"  murmured 
*  beggar.    "  They  form  plots  against  the 
tpeblic,  and  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  inform 
le  District-President  of  them." 
As  they  passed  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
e  recognized  Abb£  Varlet. 
"That  confounded  priest  again  I*'  he  said, 
ibis  time  I  will  find  out  where  he  hides  himself, 
'has  just  escaped  me,  but  now  1  have  him." 
Became  forth  from  his  concealment,  and  fol- 
wtd  them  at  a  distance. 

At  the  time  when  the  two  disguised  hawkers 
>de  acquaintance  with  Father  vigneron,  and 
ared  his  adventures,  the  labourers  in  the  large 
fo  at  Emy-S.  Tulien,  were  returning  from  the 
Id  to  partake  of  their  evening  meal.  Madame 
Millard,  like  a  good  matron,  took  care  that 
etything  should  be  ready,  and  nas  assisted  by 
Baiden  named  Sylvia,  whose  services  did  not 
to  be  much  spared.  The  name  of  the 
nortanate  girl  was  continually  heard. 
"Sylvia  do  that;  Sylvia  are  you  ready? 
Wa  come  here.  Sylvia  go  theie." 
At  last  the  labc  urer  j  had  finished  tbeir  supper, 
a  retired  as  soon  as  they  could  to  their  ni^t's 
>t-  When  the  last  had  gone  mit : 
"  Sylvia,  go  and  shut  the  house  door,"  said  her 
<treu. 

Sylvia  hastened  to  obey.    But  as  she  slowly 
»nied,  her  position  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
uiged.   Madam  Robillard  waited  for  her,  and 
K  hei  hand,  saying  kindly : 
"  Poor  giri,  you  are  veiy  tirad." 


"  Oh,  no,  my  good  Lonise,  I  should  be  vety 
happy  here  if  I  had  not  such  a  heavy  sorrow." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  was  an  open- 
hearted,  honest  person.  She  was  accustomed  to 
direct  the  labourers,  and  to  take  care  of  the  cow- 
house, andjpossesseid  all  the  qualities  suitable  to 
a  pattern  fanner's  mfe.  The  girl,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  too  delicate  for  country  work,  and 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  not  been  used  to  it. 
Her  small  white  hands  were  not  formed  for  carry- 
ing the  bucket,  her  slight  figure  bent  under  the 
least  burden,  and  her  little  feet  found  it  difficult 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  her  heavy  wooden 
shoes. 

The  two  women  sat  near  each  other  by  the  fire, 
and  the  younger  one  leaned  her  head  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  companion,  apparently  buried  in 
sorrowful  thoughts. 

"  He  cometh  not,"  she  sighed  as  if  speaking 
to  herself. 

"  But  why  despair  ?  "  said  the  farmer's  wife. 

"  I  have  suffered  too  much  to  be  able  to  retain 
any  hope.  If  I  had  been  able  I  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  returning  to  France.  Perhaps 
they  are  already  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  tKat 
horrible  Lebon.*' 

Her  involuntary  shudder  shook  Emmeline's 
frame  as  she  uttered  this  name,  for  it  was  linked 
with  the  memory  of  the  death  of  her  parents. . 
She  sobbed  convulsively,  and  tears  flowed  down 
her  cheeks. 

Her  friend  left  her  to  her  sorrow  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  to  distract  her  from  her  painful 
recollections  she  asked  her  how  she  knew  that 
those  two  gentlemen  had  returned  to  France  in 
search  of  her. 

"An  old  gamekeeper  of  my  father,  to  whom 
they  went,  got  a  forged  passport  for  them,  and 
furnished  them  with  a  proper  disguise,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  would  begin  a  diligent  search  for 
rae.  With  great  difficulty  this  good  Joseph  at 
last  found  out  my  place  of  concealment.  Blve 
days  ago  he  came  to  be  certain  that  I  was  stiU 
here;  and  said  that  Count  Verclaur  and  my 
cousin  Albert  would  soon  appear;  but  you  see 
they  do  not  come." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  house 
door ;  the  two  women,  in  alarm,  drew  closer  to 
each  other. 

"Why  are  we  so  silly  as  to  be  frightened," 
said  Madame  Robillard,  "that  is  my  husband, 
or  perhaps  a  neighbour." 

The  knock  nas  repeated. 

"  We  will  open,"  said  the  elder  woman. 

Although  she  spoke  boldly,  she  was  far  from 

S'ving  certain  credence  to  her  own  words,  so  he- 
re she  pulled  back  the  bolt  she  asked : 
"Who  is  there?" 
"  It  is  I.  Louise." 
"  Julius  !  "  cried  both  the  women. 
And  while  the  frirmer's  wife  went  to  open  to 
him,  her  friend  hid  herself  behind  her. 

After  the  man  had  wished  good  evening  to 
Madam  Robillard,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  with- 
out an  invitation.  While  the  farmer's  wife  was 
conversing  with  him,  the  maiden  went  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  put  everything  in  its  proper 
place,  and  appeared  quite  occupied  by  this 
wish. 
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''Good  evemng,  citizen,"  sudthenew  guest, 
addressing  her. 

"Good  evening,  Monsieur  Julius,"  she  said, 
continuing  her  employment. 

"  YouarewTong,  Citizen  Silvia.  Yonknowthatthe 
word  monsiear  has  been  stmck  out  from  the  die* 
tionaiy  of  the  Republic ;  and  besides  I  am  no 
longer  called  Julius,  but  Aristides." 

"You  should  leave  the  girl  alone,"  put  in 
Madame  Robillard ;  "  she  has  plenty  to  do,  and 
troubles  herself  little  enough  about  your  new  in- 
ventions." 

"  Oh,  I  know  very  well  that  you  also  are  an 
aristocrat ;  but  as  you  are  my  sister,  I  act  as  if  I 
did  not  know  it :  but  as  to  this  little  fool,  I  doubt 
her." 

"  Now  let  her  alone.  The  poor  child  wishes 
for  nothing  but  that." 

Madame  Robillard's  brother,  Citizen  Aristides 
as  he  had  christened  himself,  at  first  spoke 
gently,  but  suddenly  he  broke  out,  and  turning 
impatiently  to  his  sister : 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?  "  he  said,  "  who 
can  easily  be  made  a  fool  of.  Your  so-called 
servant  is  no  more  a  servant  than  I  am ;  the  girl 
you  are  concealiag  belongs  to  the  former 
nobility." 

And  as  his  sister  became  pale  with  suri)ris3  and 
terror,  and  was  unable  to  speak,  he  continued  : 

"  Say  the  contrary  if  yon  dare." 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  am  saying?  Look 
there,"  he  thundered  out,  pointine  to  the  two 
chairs;  "you  have  been  sitting  dose  together 
thisvery  mmute.  There  is  no  occasion  for  her 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  working.  When 
you  are  alone  the  servant  girl  disappears,  and 
there  only  remain  two  conventreboolfnlows.  am 
of  whom-  has  to  try  eveiy  means  for  making  the 
other  forget  the  subordinate  situation  wfatch  she 
is  obKged  in  appearance  ta  assume.  When  yon 
are  alone  there  is  nt>  longer  any  Sylvia  in  the 
house  ;  there  is  only  MademoiseUe  BmmeKne  de 
Nimy." 

Aristides  turned  away,  and  waited  to  see  what 
impression  his  words  would  prodace. 

Emmeline  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  a  chair, 
and  suppressed  a  sigh.    She  felt  powerless. 

Madame  RobillanI  soon  recovered  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  placing  her  hand  on  her  brother's 
arm,  asked  him  seriously  what  reason  he  had  for 
what  he  said. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  often  ^sited  you 
when  you  were  in  the  convent  school  ?  " 

"And  what  of  that?" 

"I  have  often  seen  her  whom  you  were  proud 
to  call  your  friend,  with  you  in  ihe  convent  par- 
lour." 

Emmeline  cante  close  to  her  friend,  and  lean- 
ing on  her  shoulder : 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "but  I  will  not  be  a 
cause  of  disagreement  between  you.  If  Citizen 
Aristides  will  denounce  me  he  can.  I  long  to  be 
united  with  my  father  and  mother  above.  I  have 
had  enough  of  this  life  of  horror,  and  continual 
terror  of  death.  Citizen  Aristtides,  if  your  re- 
public requires  more  heads,  take  mine ;  I  shall  no 
s;er  drfendit." 


These  words  were  uttered  mth  the  grcatrat 
calmness,  but  there  was  a  tone  of  irony  aboot 
them,  and  her  face  expressed  so  much  contenipt, 
that  they  fell  coldly  on  the  young  man's  heait; 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  fixed  lus 
eyes  upon  the  girl  who  stood  before  faim  motioo- 
and  defiant,  and  said : 

"  And  you  Iiate  me  ?  " 

"I  do  not  hate  you." 

"  Then  why  have  yon  always  repelled  me  when 
I  would  have  spoken  to  you  of  love." 

"  I  have  told  you,  and  1  hoped  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it ;  but  since  you  oblige  me  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  rejected  your  love  be- 
cause I  am  en^ged  to  another.  I  caQoot  give 
you  a  hand  which  is  no  longer  my  own." 

"Who  is  that  other?" 

"  That  is  a  secret." 

"  Some  incamafe  aristocrat !  But  where  is  be? 
Why  does  he  not  come  to  protect  you  ?  He  has 
fled  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  fomi  plots 
against  his  own." 

"Instead  of  the  love  which  I  cannot  give,  I 
have  offered  you  my  friendship ;  but  unfoctnoate 
atid  forsaken  as  I  may  be,  I  still  have  streo^ 
enough  left  to  despise  the  wretched  men  who  in- 
sult the  noblest  of  the  land  by  their  search  Ik 
them  in  order  to  their  destruction." 

Aristides  became  white  as  ashes,  andhislMi 
tiembled. 

"Unhappy  gill,"  he  said;  "you  forgefifc 
with  a  single  word  I  can  give  you  to  me  sC# 
fold." 

"  If  yon  are  base  enough  to  do  so,  do  it,"  sl» 
answered  coldly. 

Then  turning  to  her  friend,  who  was  hidiog  lxr^ 
face  in  her  hands,  she  said :  ' 

"  Poor  Louise  I     I  have  brought  ill  ladt  I 
your  house ;  pardon  me.   Ton  shall  suftr 
more  annoyance  on  mr  account;  I  iriD  fl 
and  " 

"  You  shall  not  go ! "  said  Aristides  hi  a  thW 
dering  manner. 

"  1  will  srok  a  place  of  refbge  elsewbete," 

"  You  shall  not  go ;  you  shaJl  marry  me,"  flii» 
dered  Aristides  beude  himself  with  rage. 

"Never! " 

"Confound  yont  Will  you  drive  me  to  t* 

tremities." 

Instead  of  answering,  Emmeline  gave  hioj 
look  of  supreme  contenipt,  turned  her  back  el 
him  and  left  the  room.  ^ 

Left  alone  with  her  brother,  Locrise  tried  in  taj 
to  pacify  him.  With  much  difficulty  she  « 
tained  from  htm  a  promise  that  he  would  notdv 
nounce  Emmeline.  At  that  moment  there  vfl 
again  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  That  is  my  husband,"  said  Louise.  "  Jn 
I  beg  you,  not  a  word.   He  need  know  nomii,^ 

"Be  easy;  I  was  just  going.  Youareasetd 
aristocrats." 

And  he  followed  Ms  sister  as  she  opend  m 
door  to  her  husband,  and  took  leave. 

As  the  labourers  were  at  work  the  next  nW 
ioff  a  stranger  appeared  upon  the  thresMj 
His  clothing  was  covered  witti  dust,  and  he  M 
a  pedlar's  pack  upon  his  back. 

"Citizen,"  be  a»ked,  "do  yon  want  «T 
thread,  needles,  buttons,  or  snch  tike." 
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Uadame  Robillard  could  not  but  observe  that 
ritile  the  pedlar  carried  his  goods  he  looked  all 
roDod  as  if  in  search  of  someuiing.  She  at  once 
&aagbt  of  Count  Verclaur  whom  Emmeline  was 
tipecting,  and  felt  sure  it  was  he. 

"  Come  in,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  will  see  if  there 
isaarthioglwaat."  And  then  remarking  that 
the  table  was  all  ready  in  use :  "  Come  into  the 
next  loom,"  she  said,  *'  you  cannot  exhibit  your 
goods  here." 

"Is  EmmeGne  here?"  asked  the  pedlar  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

Madame  Robillard  hesitated  a  moment ;  it  oc- 
fnned  to  her  that  he  migt.t  be  a  apy.  On  a  close 
"nation,  however,  the  countenance  of  the 
Kranger  was  too  open  and  honourable  for  such  a 
BispicioD.  Yet  in  order  to  avoid  any  ioadventure 
lieadded : 

"Ofiriiat  Emmeline  are  you  speaking?" 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE  GAMBLERS.* 

CHAPTER  n,—CConfy'Mueaj 

|X  is  better  to  tell  you  the  whole," 
said  the  priest,  "  that  you  may  see 
what  unfortunate  consequences 
may  arise  from  a  single  moment 
of  weakness,  a  single  indulgence 
■  a  passion  that  rages  in  the  heart.  Our 
■"Wtt  died  about  a  year  after;  the  truth 
MM  not  be  concealed  from  her,  and  sorrow 
■wght  her  to  the  grave  before  her  time.  Ayearor 
nu  a  year  later  I  was  appointed  to  this  mission, 
tut  all  I  could  to  persuade  your  father  to  foK 
ne,  I  hoped  that  an  entire  diange  in  w4iat' 
NMns  sorrounded  by,  would  have  a  beneficial 
■wBce  over  him ;  but  my  entreaties  were  in 
»» ;  I  coold  not  persuade  him  to  leave  his  home, 
erepentod  too  bitterly  that  he  had  ever  left  it. 
K,  broken  as  he  was  in  mind  and  body,  he  re- 
Pred  the  neighbourhood  of  some  man  who  would 
atch  over  him.  Hitherto  that  duty  had  been 
■ine.  hot  what  would  become  of  him  when  I  was 
iparated  from  htm  ? 

"  1  bad  some  thoug^ht  of  decliningthe  proposed 
fromtment,  and  waiting  for  the  chance  of  one 
euer  to  on  viU^,  or  of  ezchaoeiog  for  such 
:  one  at  the  first  of^Hwtuaitr,  when  a  happy 
■Bght  occurred  to  me.  There  lived  not  ar 
^  ns,  an  old  retired  military  oflBcer.  He 
■w  with  his  daughter  upon  his  modest  pension, 
hch  was  sufiBcient  to  supply  hit  wants  ;  he  was 

thoroughly  honourable  man,  and  exactly  the 
moo  I  required. 

"One  day  I  went  to  him  with  my  sorrowful 
ocy. 

"•Yob know,'  I  said,  'in  what  a  miserable, 
ipwess  condition  he  will  be  ;  he  is  almost  like  a 
"W  who  requires  to  be  looked  after  every 
ooient,  and  his  melancholy,  it  Is  impossible  to 
^'  i5*  fearful  events  at  Porto,  and  the  fancies 
m  nain,  have  brought  him  to  such  a  state, 
at  his  fife  is  faaxdly  to  be  desired.   The  thought 


of  leaving  him  makes  me  miserable.  And  after 
all,  it  would  not  be  well  that  he  should  go  with 
me  to  my  new  appointment.  The  sight  of  new 
faces  would  distress  him.  If  I  knew  that 
any  one  would  look  after  him,  and  pay  him  fre- 
quent visits,  I  should  go  away  more  cheerfully. 
Then  I  thought  of  you,  captain  ' 

"  'Certainly,  neighbour;  if  circumstances  take 
you  away  I  will  not  £a!l  to  attend  to  Mm,'  replied 
the  good  man. 

'"Oh,  how  thankful  I  shall  be  to  you.  When, 
vou  have  once  gained  his  confidence  will  see 
how  docile  he  is ;  he  does  everything  that  is 
wishedofhim.  This  only  must  be  avoided;  he 
must  not  be  obliged  to  think,  and  never  be 
reminded  of  the  past.' 

" '  Do  not  fear.    We  all  pity  him ;  such  a 

S remising  young  man,  so  lost  I    But  you  shall 
ear  nothing  but  good  of  him  as  soon  as  I  have 
him  in  hand.    We  must  help  each  other.' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  old  captain,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  I  took  my  departure  with  a  heavy  heart 
two  days  after.  What  most  pained  me  was  the 
indifference  with  which  my  brother  took  leave  of 
me.  When  su&ring  under  a  great  sorrow  QO 
other  troubles  seem  of  much  account. 

"  My  daily  anxiety,  my  tender  care  was  at  aa 
end,  and  instead  of  this,  began  a  correspondence 
which  was  carriLd  on,  on  my  part,  with  great 
warmth,  but  on  his,  very  languidly.  Only  now 
and  then  did  I  receive  in  reply  to  my  long  and 
cordial  tetters,  a  licomc  answer,  informing  me 
that  there  was  no  change  in  his  condition,  that 
he  wanted  nothing,  and  hardly  felt  my  absence. 

"  More  than  hau  a  year  had  passed  when  I  re* 
ceived  a  letter  which  no  longer  adhered  to  this 
rule.  My  brother  spoke  in  grateful  terras  of  the 
good  captain,  who  came  so  often  to  see  him.  I 
thought  this  a  good  sign.  The  letter  was  more 
communicative,  and  seemed  to  show  a-  new 
interest  in  this  and  that.  I  was  very  joyfiil.  I 
thought  he  had  overcome  his  deep  sorrow,  and 
bejgan  to  forget ;  that  the  reproaches  of  his  coir- 
science  had  ceased,  that  he  once  more  lived,  and 
was  given  back  to  me.  One  day  he  wrote  that' 
he  was  about  to  pass  the  evening  at  the  house  of 
a  fnend,  and  was  often  invited  thither;  theo 
a^ain,  soon  after,  in  praise  of  the  captain  and  of 
his  daughter,  a  modest  and  pleasing  maiden.  A 
new  future  seemed  opening  oufore  him,  he  seemed 
capable  of  feeling  the  pleasure  of  existence. 

"  But  this  happiness  was  suddenly  damped. 
He  wrote  one  day  that  the  world  had  opened 
upon  htm  anew ;  he  had  cast  away  the  terrible 
past,  and  God's  goodness  would  again  bestow 
upon  him  undeserved  happiness.  But  the  next 
letter  expressed  the  exact  contrary ;  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  misery,  solitude  and  despair ; 
he  could  no  longer  depend  upon  man,  for  all  who 
knew  him  roust  shun  him,  every  head  must  turn 
from  him  with  horror.  Be  went  on  for  a  lonff^ 
time  in  this  kind  of  self  torment ;  it  seemed  as  u 
a  delirious  fever  had  seized  him.  Then  came  a 
letter  in  a  different  style ;  he  had  a  secret  to  tell, 
me,  but  could  not  summon  courage  for  it ;  al- 
lusions followed  which  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand, and  which  almost  filled  the  paper.  I  read 
and  rerread  this  singular  epistle  in  hopes  to  tear 
away  the  veil  which  concealed  this  secret,  and 
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kept  our  hearts  apart,  but  in  vain.  The  next 
letter,  however,  cleared  up  the  mystery. 

"  '  I  love  her/  he  wrote,  '  I  love  her,  but  dare 
not  speak.  Can  an  angel  unite  herself  to  a  mur- 
derer ?  I  feel  that  she  only  is  capable  of  once 
more  making'  a  man  of  me ;  her  prayers  only 
cin  heal  the  wounds  of  my  soul.  Your  un- 
happy father,  Augustus,  loved  the  daughter  of 
the  good  Samaritan  who  had  taken  pity  on  him.' 

"  A  new  misfortune  threatened ;  I  must  avert 
it  if  I  could.  A  few  days  later  I  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  late  parents'  house.  Half  rejoiced, 
half  confused,  my  brother  embraced  me.  We 

E used  a  sad  ni^ht  together.  This  time  it  was 
e  who  suffered  most  severely. 
" '  And  she  ? '  I  asked  at  last,  decidedly, '  does 
she  love  you  ?  * 

*' '  I  thmk  so,'  he  stammered,  rather  embar* 
rassed. 

*' '  And  you  have  spoken  to  her  of  your  feel< 
tag?' 

No ;  how  could  I  ? ' 

'**OhI  my  brother;  then  for  God's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  our  Blessed  Mother  come  with  me. 
Fly  from  this  place.' 

"  '  I  cannot,  I  cannot  go  from  home,'  he  cried 
as  he  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  look  ot  irrepressible  anguish.  '  Do  not  re- 
quire this  of  me ;  it  is  beyond  strength.' 

"  *  But  it  is  your  duty.  Do  it,  and  you  will 
find  the  burden  eaner  to  bear  than  you  think. 
You  dare  not  unite  a  good  person  to  your  sor- 
rows. You  would  both  De  unhappv.  On  account 
of  the  crime  which  you  committed  in  that  miser- 
able hour,  on  ■' 

'  Silence  I '  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  broke  my 
heart,  or  you  will  kill  me  !  * 

"  The  next  morning  I  bad  made  up  my  mind. 
I  had  the  deepest  sympathy  with  your  unhappy 
&ther. 

"  '  Perhaps.'  I  thouf^ht,  *  there  is  a  means  by 
which  he  may  be  comforted  without  my  being  a 
traitor.' 

*'  Early  the  next  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  your 

faodfather.  i  found  him  in  his  little  g.arden. 
obtained  from  him  a  solemn  promise  uiat  he 
would  never  betray  a  single  syllable  of  what  I 
should  tell  him,  and  then  related  the  whole 
story,  without  concealment,  without  excuse. 

"  He  took  my  confidence  better  than  I  had 
expected.  As  an  old  soldier  he  was  unable  to 
soften  down  the  point  of  honour ;  he  saw  the 
thing  from  rather  a  difierent  point  of  view  from 
my  own.  When  I  came  to  the  end  of  my  narra- 
tive, he  said,  seriously : 

" '  It  is  indeed  a  sorrowful  story,  father,  but 
your  brother  could  not  have  acted  different ;  I 
should  have  done  the  same  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  duelling  were  as  common  among  us 
as  previously  he  would  have  sent  a  challenge ;  but 
that  way  is  stopped  and  his  was  the  only  means 
of  satisfaction.  And  he  took  the  place  of  a 
hunter  who  sees  a  hawk  in  his  fields.  Crack  I 
there  lies  the  bird.  He  had  no  other  course,  and 
I  can  see  nothing  criminal  in  it,  though,  per- 
haps, you,  as  a  pnest,  think  differently.  If  it  is 
as  you  say,  and  my  child  is  kindly  inclined  to  him, 
on  my  word  I  will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way. 
Ev«v  one  has  his  own  Ideas.   Such  are  nine.' 


"  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears  as  he  vent 
on.  All  fears,  all  pros  and  cons  vanished  of 
themselves ;  they  fell  like  the  wall  of  Jerico  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets.  Bat  how  differeot 
was  this  from  true  Christian  teaching.  I  foand 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  the  good  captain 
who  spoke  thus. 

"  On  my  return  to  the  house  I  gave  your  father 
the  result  of  my  interview.  As  1  related  it  all, 
he  hardly  showed  a  symptom  of  joyful  surprise, 
and  I  had  much  to  bear  from  his  opposing  opin- 
ions. I  was  conquered  without  being  connaced, 
and  gave  up  under  the  condition  that  be  would 
himself  tell  all  to  the  unsuspicious  giri,  and  lun 
the  rest  to  her  decision. 

'  If  she  decides  to  become  ^our  wife,  good; 
I  will  make  no  opposition,'  I  said,  hardly  uov- 
ing  in  such  a  case  what  was  most  desirable. 

"'But,  brother,*  replied  your  father,  'con- 
tinue your  kindness  to  the  end,  and  tell  her  the 
sad  story  instead  of  leaving  it  to  me.  I  hare  not 
courage.' 

"  With  this  request  I  was  oblig^ed  to  compW- 
I  went  to  her  and  had  a  long  conversation.  The 
good  child  was  not  a  little  shocked ;  she  listened 
pate  and  trembling,  and  with  tears  streamiog 
down  her  chtteks. 

*'  'Now,*  I  said  at  last,  'you  know  the  auK 
of  the  fearful  melancholy  that  oppresses  hia- 
He  IS  not  a  bad  man ;  no.  the  very  contniy. 
Think  deeply  over  the  whole  matter,  dear  Uij, 
before  you  make  your  decision.   When  yoa  are 
united  to  him  your  future  will  be  sad  and  dark  ai 
it  is  to  him,  but  I  give  no  opinion,  we  have  both  j 
left  the  decision  entirely  in  your  hands.   If  your  i 
gentleness  and  kindness  are  able  to  soften  ^ ' 
gnawings  of  his  conscience,  and  to  bring  bin  j 
back  to  life,  you  will  have  deserved  heaven ;  but 
you  know  there  are  not  tears  enough  in  the  ^wle ; 
world  to  blot  out  one  drop  of  blood  shed  in  ill- 
will.   As  a  priest  I  believe  with  all  Christians  is ' 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  efficac)'  of  repent- 1 
ance  and  a  true  conversion,  but  it  is  the  hap* 
piness  of  another  world  which  they  secure  for  ns  i 
here  a  man  has  to  bear  the  consequences  of  ti* 
misdeeds.  Pray.  An  inconstderatest^willraidff 
us  all  still  mo  e  unhappy.* 

.She  listened  in  silence.  She  delayed  to  spe^ 
She  was  a  holy  soul — your  mother.  ' 

"  '  Father,'  she  said  at  last,  rimidly.  and 
downcast  eyes,  '  I  have  already  considocd  d 
this.  May  I  say  it  ?  I  think  your  brother  is  is 
need  of  a  being  who  will  weep  with  him— of  a 
heart  that  will  feel  with  him.  Do  you  not  0$ 
that  he  is  good  and  noble-minded  ?  Ah,  at  UtM 
fatal  moment  his  good  angel  had  left  him.  I  <k 
not  know  whether  he  is  a  criminal,  but  1  do  kow 
■that  he  is  a  most  unhappy  man  who  deserves  tit 
sympathy  and  tender  care  of  true  love.  Ye»- 
and  I  love  him.' 

And  she  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'*  If  my  conscience  told  me  that  I  baj  ^ 
my  duty.  I  also  felt  that  this  pure  soul  had^M 
hers.  She  made  me  feel  to  happy  that  I  csw 
have  fallen  at  her  feet. 

"  *  God  bless  you,  my  sister !  God  bless  yo* 
union  1  *  ■  was  all  that  I  could  say. 

**  A  month  later  they  were  married." 
{To  ie  coniiHued.) 
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HOW  THE  GAT£S  C.\MB  AJAR. 


AM  ITALIAN  LEGEND. 


ffl 


WAS   whispered   one  moraing  in 
Heaven, 
How  the  little  child-angel  Hay, 
In  the  shade  of  the  great  iniite 
portal. 

Sat  sonoidDg  night  and  day ; 
How  she  said  to  the  stately  warden — 

He  of  the  key  and  bar — 
"  Oh,  angel,  sweet  angel,  I  pray  you. 

Let  the  beautiful  gates  ajar. 
Only  a  little,  I  pray  you. 

Let  the  beautiful  gates  igar. 

"  I  can  hear  my  mother  weeping ; 

She  i&  lonely ;  she  cannot  see 
A  elimmer  of  light  in  the  darkness 

Where  the  gates  shut  after  me. 
Ob  [  turn  me  the  key,  sweet  angel, 

The  splendour  will  shine  so  far  I  " 
But  the  warden  answered :  "  I  dare  not 

Let  the  beautiful  gates  ajar  I  " 
Spoke  low  and  answered :  "  I  dare  not 

Let  the  beautiful  gates  ajar! " 

Then  up  rose  Mary,  the  Blessed, 

Sweet  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ ; 
Her  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  angel 

She  laid,  and  the  touch  sufficed. 
Tamed  was  the  key  in  the  portal. 

Fell  ringing  the  golden  bar ; 
And  lo  !  in  the  little  child's  fingera 

Stood  the  beautiful  gates  ajar  I 
hi  the  little  child-anget's  fingers 

Stood  the  beantifutgates  ^ar  I 

"Aod  this  key  for  no  further  using. 

To  my  blessed  son  shall  be  given," 
Said  Maty,  Mother  of  Jesus— 

Teoderest  heart  in  Heaven. 
Now,  never  a  sad  eyed  mother 

But  may  catch  the  glory  afar : 
Since  safe  tu  the  Lord  Christ's  bosom 

Are  the  keys  of  the  eates  ajar ; 
Close  hid  in  the  dear  Christ's  bosom, 

And  the  gates  fivever  ajar  I 


THE  LAUGHING  SOLDIER. 


Tbs  oldest  cardinal  in  the  Sacred  College  is 
w^nal  Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  aged 
3;  and  next  come  Cardinal  Newman,  8j,  and 
Wriinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  81.  The 
2™gwt  are  Cardinals  Parocchi  and  Zigliari, 
■Wi  a^l  5r,  and  Gakt,  recently  created,  aged 
49*  The  seni.  r  members  of  the  college  itself 
»e  Cardinal  I  rince  Schwarzenbeig,  created  by 
wfgwy  XVI.  forty-one  years  ago;  Cardinal  Di 
pon,  who  has  worn  the  purple  for  thirty  years, 
mUrdinalMertel,createdtwenty-five years  ago. 
W  the  61  cardinals  living,  one  was  created  by 
Crffrory  XVI.,  forty  by  Pius  IX.,  and  twenty  by 
woXllI.  Counting ^ne  more,  t'n  petto  at  the 
«t  Consistory,  whose  name  is  still  tolw  declared, 
iM  c  are  eight  hats  vacant. 
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HOMME  qui  rit,"  (the  laughing 
man,}  was  the  thought  that  arose 
in  my  mind  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
musketeer,  John  Merival. 
"  L'homme  qui  rit  "  is  the  title 
of  a  romance  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  which  are 
related  the  adventures  of  a  man,  who,  through  a 
scar  upon  his  foce,  had  always  a  laughing  coun- 
tenance. I  never  have  read  the  tale,  for  I  am  no 
admirer  of  '^nctor  Hugo's  style;  I  know  it  only 
from  notices  in  our  literary  periodicals. 

The  face  of  the  musketeer,  Merival,  had  also 
acquired  its  laugiung  expression  dirough  a 
scar. 

When  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  John  Merival 
was  seated  one  afternoon  on  a  wooden  bench, 
by  the  side  of  the  rough  high  street  of  his  native 
village,  and  was  preparing  to  devour  with  two 
rows  of  pearly  teeth,  a  thick  slice  of  coarse, 
brown  bread,  when  a  shot  was  suddenly  fired 
from  a  window  near,  which  struck  the  boy  on  his 
left  cheek,  and  passed  out  through  his  opened 
mouth,  throwing  the  slice  of  bread  upon  the 
ground.  Incre£ble  as  this  may  seem  it  is  true. 
It  was  no  murderous  hand  which  inflicted  this 
wound  upon  the  amazed  and  shrieking  child,  it 
was  only  the  attorney's  innocent  clerk,  Patmore, 
who,  when  cleaning  his  sun,  had  never  recol- 
lected that  it  was  loaded.  It  was  a  chance 
shot. 

A  look  from  the  window  showed  the  inconsider. 
ate  man  what  had  happened.  He  was  horrified, 
rushed  into  the  street,  took  the  bleeding  boy  in 
his  arms,  and  without  giving  any  satisfaction  to 
a  group  of  inquisitive  women  who  had  assembled, 
as  to  how  the  unfortunate  accident  had  occurred, 
hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  boy's  parents. 
To  them  he  acknowledged  hts  fault,  and 
promising  to  repair  it  as  far  as  money  could,  ran 
off  for  a  doctor.  The  wound  was  carefully  closed 
and  it  healed  perfectly,  but  the  foce  of  John 
Merival  was  permanently  disfigured.  The  left 
cheek  was  deeply  scarred,  the  mouth  was  drawn 
up,  and  this,  m  addiUon  to  his  twinkling  blue 
eyes,  his  hresh  rosy  &ce,  and  his  head  of  light 
hair,  gave  to  the  countenance  of  our  hero  a 
smiling  ezpresuon,  an  ever  cheerful  look,  which 
nothing  ct^uld  overcloud.  "  L'homme  qui  rit  '* 
was  ever  there. 

John  Merival  had  become  a  }roung  man,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  joinmg  a  levy  of 
soldiers ;  the  scar  on  his  cheek  did  not  of  course 
free  him  from  military  service,  and,  besides,  the 
doctor  had  said :  "  This  lad  will  at  least  make  a 
good  soldier;  he  is  always  smiling;  famous 
lungs ;  strong  bones — serviceable  I  "  But  our 
Merival  was  grieved  at  heart  that  he  must  leave 
his  father,  mother,  native  village  and  old  eray 
horse,  blind  of  one  ^e,  with  which  he  had  so 
often  ploughed  the  field,  in  order,  for  three  long 
years,  to  play  the  soldier,  and  it  annoyed  him 
greatly  when  he  came  out  from  the  examination 
hall,  to  hear  the  people  who  had  crowded  around 
the  steps  remark  to  each  other:  "This  one 
certainly  serves  willingly,  he  looks  so  smiling." 

It  was  in  the  Daniui'Gerraan  war  of  1864,  that 
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I  saw  the  musketeer,  Johu  Merival,  for  the  first 
time.  Ourcompaor  fortned  the  advanced  Dost 
before  the  eDtTeachmeats  of  the  enemy.  They 
had  also,  placed  their  outposts.  We  were  seated 
upon  the  stems  of  some  fallen  trees,  smc^ng 
and  chatting,  and  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  day,  with  its  warm,  golden  sunshine.  The 
blue  vault  of  the  heavens  shone  above  us  in  its 
quiet  puri^,  painted  butterflies  fluttered  about, 
and  now  and  then  a  bird  flew  over  our  heads, 
while  coloured  chafers  and  other  insects,  shot 
through  the  morning  air,  rejoicing  in  existence. 
The  young  leaves  were  preparing  their  green 
veils,  ana  under  the  verdant  hedgerow  shone 
the  white  and  yellow  stars  of  the  anemone,  and 
the  primrose,  while  from  the  branches  of  a 
distant  tree  was  heard,  the  sweet  melody  of  a 
blackbird.  Only  now  and  then  the  quiet  of  the 
spring  morning  was  disturbed  by  a  shot  from  the 
nussiaUf  or  Danish  batteries. 

There  was  a  sudden  cry :  "  Our  recruits  are 
coming  I"  One  called  to  another:  "Our 
recruits  are  coming!"  And  we  all  stretch 
our  n^cks  and  look  around  us.  Then  we  saw  a 
little  troop  of  about  twelve  men,  marching  through 
the  hollow  way,  under  the  guidance  of  an  inferior 
officer.  It  was  a  reinflorcement  from  the  garrison 
to  supply  the  place  of  llie.rick  and  wounded  of 
our  company. 

The  detachment  was  soon  near  us.  Oh.  how 
'fresh  and  complete  in  their  equipments  did  they 
look,  in  comparison  with  our  mud-aoiled  trousers, 
our  faded  and  bullet  pierced  coats,  our  dimmed 
brass  ornaments.  And  yet,  our  new  comrades 
looked  rather  dull  and  somnrfiil.  In  fact,  as 
we  afterwards  learned,  thnr  had  seen  fearful 
sights  a&  they  crossed  die  field  of  battle  in  their 
way  hither.  Only  one  man  in  the  little  troop 
had  a  smiling  face,  one  whose  name  we  soon 
'found,  as  the  officer  cried  out: 

"Itfusketeer  M«trival,you  make  a  face  like  an 
idiot.   You  must  take  out  a  patent  for  it." 

Musketeer  Merival  continued  to  smile  peace- 
fully in  spite  of  this  unpleasant  address. 

''Musketeer  Meriv^,"  said  my  comrade  to 
me,  "  will  cease  to  smile  when  be  hears  th« 
whistling  of  the  blue  balls  " 

"  Or  the  hard-boiled  Easter  eggs,"  remarked 
comrade  Berker,  "  which  the  Danes  sent  among 
us  from  their  grenades,  on  Easter  morning,  in 
such  abundance." 

'*  A  fbolish  smile,  indeed,  and  a  very  stupid 
-face I"  said  Ensign  Otto,  in  frill  conscious- 
ness  of  his  aquiline  nose,  ai^  thidc,  Uack 
whiskers. 

The  speeches  with  which  he  was  welcomed, 
made  no  difference  to  Muleteer  Merival,  and 
he  continued  to  smile  on. 

The  officer  of  the  recruits  shook' his  head,  and 
smiled  contemptuously. 

"  Why,  what  more  can  you  expect  from  an  ass 
than  long  ears  ?  "  he  said. 

Then  he  looked  for  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  outpost — it  was  Lieutenant  Harper— who  was 
observing  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy  through 
a  field-glass.  The  officer  led  his  little  column 
up  to  hiro,  and  commanded  them  to  halt,  making 
the  usual  salutation  to  the  Ueutenant. 

The  lieutenant  inspected  the  column,  some- 


times placing  the  bead  of  a  musketeer  in  the 
right  position  with  his  hand,  or  comraanffing; 

"  Chest  forward  I   Knee  straight ! " 

And  thus  he  came  to  the  Musketew  MerivaL  i 

"What  is  he  smiling  at?"  asked  the  strict 
lieutenant.    "What  is  his  name?" 

"Merival.  John  Merival." 

"  Well  he  does  honour  to  his  name.  Bi^  this 
is  not  the  place  for  smiles.  The  matter  is  a 
serious  one,  and  no  one  laughs  in  the  ranks." 

And  the  lieutenant  proceeded  to  dean 
Musketeer  Kaslock  to  straighten  his  knees,  and 
Musketeer  Wolf  to  draw  himself  up  a  little 
more,  then  he  told  the  subordinate  omcer  that 
he  might  retire  with  his  men.  Then  the  officer  i 
saluted,  and  marched  away  with  his  colnmn,  and  ' 
after  they  had  piled  their  arms,  the  remits, 
happy  to  have  got  rid  of  their  burdens,  niiied 
slily  with  their  older  and  more  experienced  con- 
rades,  who  questioned  them  a  little  ahest  the 
state  of  things  in  the  garrison,  looked  in^* 
tively  at  the  new  comers,  and  accepted,  mft  i 
certain  degree  of  condescension,  the  c^an, 
which  one  of  the  recruits  offered,  in  order  to  ot>* 
tain  popularity. 

What  had  suddenly  happened  to  the  Dana 
that  thejr  directed  one  of  the  shots  from  dieir  j 
fortifications  to  our  outpost,  and  sent  a  rattlttf  I 

grenade  amongst  us?  It  struck  the  protulj 
ardly  ten  pares  from  us,  but,  happily,  as  tsoftetj 
the  case  with  Danish  grenades,  it  did  not  uplodt  | 
Had  the  Danes  observed  the  march  of  00(1 
recruits,  and  taken  offence  at  Merival's  smi&i|i 
face  ?  We  sprang  mechanically  to  our  feet,  aii:i 
by  order  of  uie  lieutenant,  tried^  conceal  0*: 
selves  behind  the  embankment  of  the  hetej 
Hardly,  however,  had  we  been  here  a  m\ 
minutes,  when  suddenly  a  grenade  came  hoiriii| 
through  the  mound,  and,  after  well  sprioklii^ilj 
mtfa  earth  and  stones,  struck  the  ground  mli 
ploughed  field  beyond,  and  burst,  scatteiii^  k, 
broken  fragments  about  our  ears.  A  cryofpntj 
came  from  Musketeer  Flintoff,  whose  ^iS^*  Jtt 
was  shattered  by  a  splinter  of  the  grenade.  M 
wounded  man  was  carried  away.  All  lo'^ 
grave,  excepting  Musketeer  Merival,  vdio  nuM 
as  usual.  Sergeant  Hanmer.  obsemi^  Ait 
thundered  out  to  the  unfortunate  man : 

*'  Does  the  fellow  laugh  at  the  misfortoneofS 
comrade  ?  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  I  Uf 
feeling  lout.  Only  wait ;  when  be  is  lying  tM 
with  broken  bones,  the  smile  will  soon  Raffs' 
from  his  silly  face." 

The  man  so  addressed  tried  with  all  his 
to  give  his  face  a  serious  expression,  but  m 

The  Danes  let  us  alone  after  these  two  sb^ 
We  returned  to  our  camping  place,  made  op  »■ 
fire,  and  made  some  refineshing  coffee  in  a  pM| 
kettle,  which  we  had  found  some  time  btSon  9 
a  deserted  farmhouse. 

Towards  evening,  our  captain  came  ridiojf^^ 
to  inspect  the  outpost.  The  lieutenant  ha«j 
made  the  usual  salutation,  the  captain  oidcM 
up  the  recruits.  . 

The  recruits  rushed  for  their  arms,  and  U 
course,  in  their  confusion,  took  the  wcon^  tt^ 
pushed  each  other  about,  and  were,  wrth  * 
ticulty,  brought  into  twder  Inr  th^  oficM 
There  they  stood  with  their  mnsfcets  in  tbdr  H 
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lumds,  tbdr  heads  raised,  their  necks  stiff  as  they 
had  heea  taught  when  drilled.  The  captain 
Jooiwd  at  the  new  soldiers,  blamed  this  and  that, 
bt  without  blame  inspection  is  of  no  use,  and  at 
laq  came  to  the  Musketeer  Merival. 

"  Now  what  have  yon  to  laugh  at  ?  A  soldier 
sboold  look  what  is  befwe  him  boldly  and  con- 
fidently in  the  £ace— have  yon  not  been  taught 
tbit?  In  any  case  he  should  not  look  like  a  cat 

io  love.  Musketeer         what  is  the  fellows 

Dane?  Musketeer  Merival,  juat  ti7  to  make 
ymfiux  a  little  rational." 

Musketeer  Merival  tried  to  make  a  rational 
bee. 

"I  will  make  the  fellow  make  wry  faces 
enough,"  said  the  captain.  "Sergeant,  put 
down  Masketeer  Merival  for  a  watch,  as  pumsh- 

ment." 

As  it  was  evening,  and  darkness  was  begin- 
ahig  to  descend  upon  the  world,  we  put  fresh 
bgs  upon  our  camp  fire,  and  stretched  ourselves 
BpM  uie  straw  in  a  circle  around  its  red  glow, 
nth  the  nails  and  iron  heels  of  our  shoes  towards 
it.  I,Iay  down  on  my  right  side,  but  as  a  sharp 
itme,  irtiich  was  hidden  by  the  atxaw,  gave  me 
^ua,  I  turned  npon  my  left  side,  and  aaw  as  my 
UA  ndghbour.  Musketeer  Merival,  with  bis 
fieaant  smiling  £ace.  I  entered  into  conversa- 
fn  with  him,  and  a^ed  him  whence  he  came, 
mm  long  he  had  served,  what  was  his  budaeas 
iKfore  be  left  home,  and  so  forth. 

Merival  gave  a  ready  answer  to  my  questions, 
tad  thus  I  learned  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
J^h  I  have  already  related.  He  complained 
■rfthe  annoyances  he  had  to  undergo  on  account 
jfdw  disfigurement  of  his  ^e,andthatitwasvery 
ftioftil  to  urn  during  bis  first  time  as  a  recruit  to 
fafe  it  called  oat  to  him  a  hundred  times  in  the 
■nne  of  the  day :  "  What  are  you  grinning  at, 
JAnr?"  And  that  this  pBoishmeat.wioidd never 
«ue. 

I  comforted  the  poor  joutii  as  &r  as  I  could. 
3kd  then  we  both  slept  nnder  the  protection  of 
IRondeoce. 

I  The  prospect  of  a  better  future  which  I  held 
III  as  a  consolation  to  Musketeer  Merival  seemed 
Kely  to  be  deceitful. 

At  Qoon  on  the  following  day,  the  major  of  our 
Itsttaliaa,  mounted  on  his  horse  "  Carlos,"  made 
Kbalt within  sight  of  our  outpost.  He  alighted 
pan  his  charger,  threw  the  bridle  to  a  musketeer, 
■Dd  io  his  sharp  voice  commanded:  "  For- 
•ardl" 

I  We  at  once  stood  in  our  ranks ;  then  followed 

WcoBunand! 
"Form  to  the  right  and  left.   March  t  " 
The  centre  of  this  movement  was  fwmed 

we  major,  and  the  sattelites  of  this  sun  were 
captain,  lieutenant,  enugn,  seigeant  and 

inferior  ofBcers.   We  musketeers  waUed  fiill  of 
for  what  would  follow. 

i  The  major  cleared  his  throat,  and  began  to 

^ttk  in  a  pompous  manner : 
''The  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  has  been 

«gned  to  me  of  decorating  one  among  you,  the 

■wordinate  ofBcer,  Ramsay,  withthesilvermedal, 

*■  an  acknowledgment  of  his  brave  conduct  in 

w  battle  on  Easter  Monday.   Sui:h  an  honour- 
testimony  from  our  gracious  king  and  com- 


mander-in-chief, is  tiie  proudest  ornament  a  man 
can  wear  on  his  breast,  a  distinction  for  his  whole 
life,  before  which  every  patriot  ought  to  lift  his 
hat  and  say :  '  There  goes  a  brave  man.'  If 
onlv  " 

So  {&T  had  the  major  proceeded,  when  his  eyes 
fell  on  Musketeer  Merival,  who  was  grinning 
vei^  disre^ctfuUy  in  liis  great  superior's  &ce. 
This  unheard  of  conduct,  on  so  8ol«nn  an  oc- 
cauon,  excited  the.  major's  an^  in  a  hi^ 
degree.  He  broke  short  his  oration,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  captain : 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  there  who  dares  to  laugh 
at  what  I  am  saying  ?  " 

"  Merival,"  answered  the  captain. 

"  Put  him  under  arrest  for  three  days,"  said 
the  major.  "  Now  Grant,  note  down  Musketeer 
Merival." 

The  sergeant  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
made  a  note.  The  major  continued  his  ad- 
dress. 

I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that  I  cannot  give 
any  account  of  the  Ciceronian  oration ;  mv 
thoughts  were  much  more  occt^ied  by  Merival, 
and  I  looked  sympathetically  at  his  face.  Then 
I  saw  two  large  tears  roll  down  his  chedcs,  and 
yet  his  face  still  preserved  its  smiles.  It  was  a 
singular  sight,  comic  perhi^w. 

But  it  hM  no  comic  e&ct  upon  the  mind  of 
the  major,  for  in  a  hacdi  voice  he  presently  called 
out : 

"  No,  it  is  too  bad — too  foolish  ;  is  he  affected 
by  his  puiushment,  and  yet  continues  to  laugh 
in  our  face.  Write  down  six  days  arrest,  ser- 
geant. Musketeer  Merival  shall  undergo  this 
puniidiment  %s  soon  as  the  company  returns  to 
Its  quarters  at  Satrup.  Under  Officer  Ramsay 
come  forward,  and  receive  this  order  from  the 
hand  of  the  superior  who  esteems  and  honoucs 
you." 

Ramsay  stepped  forward,  received  the  decora- 
tions, which  was  placed  upon  his  breast,  acc^ted 
the  congratolationaof  the  captain  and  lieutenant, 
and  then  respectfoUy  retired. 

The  company  was  then  released ;  the  major 
galloped  away  on  his  Carlos,  while  we  returned 
to  the  forsaken  soup  kettle,  warmed  up  the  soup, 
poured  it  into  our  tin  basins,  and  ate  with  a  good 
appetite,  with  the  exception  of  poor  Menval, 
mu>  sat  apart,  and  meditated  on  his  fate. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  detachment  appeared 
which  was  to  take  our  place  at  the  outpost.  We 
marched  to  the  village  of  Satrup  where  we  were 
quartered. 

It  is  true  that  no  very  hospitable  meal  awaited 
us  there ;  the  houses  were  already  over  full  of 
troops ;  but  at  last  we  found  refreshing  sleep  on 
the  hay  and  straw  in  the  lofts.  The  much- to-be- 
pitied  Musketeer  Merival  wastaken  away— to  the 
lock-up  house. 

For  three  days  after  this  I  saw  no  more  of 
Musketeer  Menval.  Then  we  returned  to  our  out- 
post, and  he  was  let  off  from  twenty  four  hours 
of  his  punishment,  that  he  might  accompany  us. 

"  The  fellow  still  smiles,"  said  Sergeant  Hals- 
lead,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  never  in  my  life  met 
with  anyone  with  so  thick  a  skin." 

"  Can  he  never  leave  off  that  fooUsh  smile  ?  " 
asked  Ensign  Otto.   "  Only  wait  till  the  storm- 
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ivg  of  the  entrenchments  begins,  then  he  will 
soon  put  on  a  different  face." 

At  the  expiration  of  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
our  watch,  Merival  was  again  put  under  arrest 
for  his  second  three  days.  At  the  time  of  his 
liberation  we  had  got  to  the  17th  of  April,  and 
were  in  fall  preparation  for  tws  storming  of  the 
entrenchnentfl.  Our  company  was  folly  engaged 
in  this  work. 

I  shall  not  here  give  the.histoiy  of  the  stonn* 
tog  and  conquest  of  the  entrenchments.  Ihis 
oniv  I  will  say,  that  Musketeer  Merival  joined 
with  us  in  the  storming,  gave  hearty  cheers,  re- 
peatedly fired  his  muslcet,  was  one  of  the  first 
upon  the  entrenchments,  and  carried  away  by  the 
ardour  of  the  fight,  was  last  seen  by  his  com- 
rades on  the  bridge  of  Alsen.  When  at  the  end 
of  the  fight  the  company  assembled  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Musketeer  Merival  was  missing.  On 
the  following  day,  as  he  was  not  to  be  found 
either  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  had  betfn  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Danes. 

And  that  thh  was  really  the  case  appeared 
when  the  armistice  took  place.  The  prisoners 
were  liberated,  and  one  eveninj?  there  appeared 
in  the  tent  which  we  occupied  the  cheerful, 
smiting  face  of  Musketeer  Merival. 

His  comrades  received  him  with  a  hear^ 
hurrah.  He  presented  himself,  as  was  his  duty, 
t  >  his  captain,  who  this  time,  not  displeased  with 
the  smiling  countenance  of  his  musketeer, 
allowed  that  he  behaved  very  well  on  the  late 
occasion.  Merival  had  evidently  risen  in  his 
good  opinion  by  his  brave  conduct  before  the  en- 
trenchments. Lieutenant,  ensign  and  sergeant 
were  unanimous  in  congratulating  the  musluteer. 
The  other  musketeers  stood  at  a  distance  looking 
on. 

Then  the  captain,  who  was  in  a  very  good 
humour,  called  out : 

"  Now  shake  hands  with  yonr  comrade,  and 
then  he  shall  tell  us  how  he  fared  among  the 

Dane^" 

Merival  cleared  his  throat,  and  then  with  some 
embarrassment,  related  as  follows : 

"  I  was  one  of  the  first  upon  the  bridge.  Be- 
sides us  there  were  no  Prussians,  and  the  Danes 
s  on  surrounded  us  few  men  on  every  side.  They 
k  led  the  others  with  their  bayonets,  or  else 
stnxk  them  on  the  head  with  the  but  end  of  their 
muekets;  it  was  terrible,  and  I  thought  that  I 
must  soon  experience  the  same  fate,  when  a 
Danish  officer  said  to  his  comrades  in  the  Ger* 
man  language :  '  Let  that  man  live ;  he  cannot 
be  bad,  he  has  such  a  kind  smile.'  And  as  he 
saii  this  he  seized  my  arm,  drew  me  to  his  side, 
and  sho«  ed  me  a  safe  place  in  the  entrenchments, 
savipg  at  the  same  time ;  'Young  man,  your  face 
has  saved  your  life.*  Very  soon  more  Prussians 
stormed  t?p  to  the  entrenchments,  and  there  were 
soon  mori-  prisoners  taken.  Then  we  were  put  on 
bjard  a  ship  which  was  in  the  Alsen  Sound.  One 
of  t\  e  Danish  boatmen  held  out  a  bottle  to  me, 
and  f  aid  :  '  Come,  comrade,  you  look  so  friendly 
that'  1  am  sure  you  wilt  take  a  drink  with  an  old 
Schltswig-Holsteiner.'  We  steered  across  the 
Alsen  Sound,  and  landed  on  the  other  bahk. 
Here  there  were  a  good  man^  soldiers  and  o£Scen 


who  looked  at  us  curiously,  but  as  they  spoke 
Danish  we  did  not  understand  what  they  said. 
After  a  time  we  heard  an  officer  say  in  Gtnoao : 
*  Most  of  these  fellows  look  as  urce  and  u 
angry  as  wild  beasts,  the  only  one  that  bis  a 
pleasant  face  is  that  young  man  mth  Ugfat  hui; 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  nn|deasant  to  lum 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Dues. 
Come  here,  my  son,  you  have  not  a  cigar.' 
And  he  felt  in  ms  pocket,  and  gam  me  a  haod- 
fill  of  the  finest  cigars,  which  I  was  very  thank- 
ful to  accept.   £s  we  marched  to  the  ctstlt 
there  were  some  people  who  gave  the  tired 
Danish  soldiers  beer  and  brandy  to  drink.  U; 
comrades  had  nothing,  but  they  alt  ofiGered  me 
their  glasses.    In  the  court  of  the  castle  several 
officers  were  assembled  who  were  speahdog  ear- 
nestly with  each  other.    One  of  these,  a  geoeial, 
came  to  us,  and  asked  us  a  good  many  questioni, 
how  strong  Uie  Prussians  mustered,  whether  tbef 
had  lost  many  soldiers  in  the  storming,  and  » 
forth.    My  comrades  gave  very  short  anwen 
saying  nm&^ly  diat  they -did  not  know.  'CoO' 
found  the  fellows/  muttered  the  genenl  to  hie 
adjutant,  '  their  faces  are  as  black  as  oigbt 
That  man  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  pleaiaol 
look.'   And  he  pointed  to  me.   And  then  he  fdt 
in  his  pocket,  and  pressed  a  dollar  into  ^ 
hand.   And  now  we  were  taken  into  the  casd4 
which  was  made  into  a  caserne.   We  yisowg 
had  a  room  to  ourselves,  but  several  Danes  was 
appointed  to  guard  us.   They  were  very  kind* 
me,  and  gave  me  tobacco  for  my  short  pipe,  m 
some  beer,  and  a  Schleswig-Holsteiner  siiif 
I  was  to  take  a  good  draught ;  I  should  \^ 
quite  welcome.  I   was  such  a  pleasant  feOMI 
We  remained  in  the  castle  all  the  (otlow 
day,  and  the  Danes  were  very  kind  to  me. 
always  had  my  food  the  first :  a  great  {uetti 
meat,  and  a  mug  full  of  beer,  tobacco  as  m 
as  I  wished,  and  those  Danes  who  knew  Ot 
man  spoke  very  kindly  to  me.   I  was  W7  ■ 
treated  while  I  was  a  prisoner — the  best  o<i 
the  Prussians ;  and  this,  as  the  Danes  tfl 
only  on  account  of  my  pleasant  countenaia 
This  morning  we  received  the  news  of  tt 
armistice,  and  then  we  gave  a  Danish  (M 
each  to  two  officers,  and  now  we  are  here.  Aj 
captain,  I  cannot  help  always  smilin? ;  ■ 
reason  is  that  when  I  was  a  child,  a  bullet  ■«< 
through  my  cheek  and  disfigured  ny  bet  ujt 
see;  and,  captain  " 

"Very  well  my  son,"  replied  the  caplaj 
kindly.  "  From  this  time  you  shall  ' 
more  punishment  on  account  of  your  souai 
face.  1  remarked  your  courage,  and  I  1»< 
something  here  which  will  certainly  gin  i» 
great  satisfaction."  ^ 

And  the  captain  took  a  little  case  frmo  ■ 
pocket,  which  contained  a  medal,  which  I 
moment  afterwards  appeared  on  the  brcasiM 
the  astonished  Musketeer  Merival. 

"And  now  congratulate  your  comrade,  ■ 
the  captain,  turning  to  us.  S 

We  pressed  around  our  brave  conirade.^B 
shook  hands  with  him,  offering  our  beany  M 
wishes.  .m 

And  ther.  the  Musketeer  John  Merival  bn 
indeed.  I 
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THE    WORKKOOU    IV    UZSS    TROTTER'S  SSTABLISHMKlft. 


By  MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

WORKROOM.     J.rCY's  FLIGHT. 

VSSICBURGH  boasted  of  bat  one 
dressmaker,  and  if  these  ttseftil  ftinc- 
tkmaiies  were  judged  of  by  their  ability 
'  others,  by  the  amount  of  taste  displayed 
'tncirown  persons.  Miss  Trotter  would  have 
^P«w  chance  of  patronage.   That  lady's 


ganneots  never  seemed  to  be  of  any  particular 
shape  or  colour;  the  only  article  of  Miss 
Trotter's  dress  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  mis- 
take about  was  her  bonnet.  She  could  have 
been  distinguished  by  her  bonnet  from  one  end  of 
the  street  to  the  other.  It  was  always  large— no 
matter  if  the  fashion  should  be  upon  the  opposite 
extreme— and  never  trimmed  irithanyiotenr  wrv 
green.   Those  who  could  remember  Miss  Trotter 
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when  she  was  comparatively  young,  had  never 
seen  her  with  a  bonnet  of  any  other  kind  than  that 
which  she  now  wore,  when  she  was  bordering 
upon  sixty.  Why  Miss  Trotter  stuck  so  per- 
sistently by  green  was  often  a  subject  for  remark 
and  wonder,  but  no  one  bad  been  able  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  However,  there 
never  yet  lived  an  aged  spinster  who  had  pot  a 
histoiy,  some  little  romance  in  her  life ;  and 
doubtless  Miss  Trotter  was  no  exception.  Per- 
haps the  verdant  tint  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  rejected  lovers,  slighted  affections,  or  broken 
hearts. 

Miss  Trotter's  apprentices  had  just  entered 
the  workroom,  and  their  mistress  was  hastening 
to  take  her  place  beside  them,  when  she  was  ar- 
rested on  the  threshold  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  somethieg 
of  a  hostile  nature  going  on. 

"And  who  is  to  speak  first,  who  is  to  tell  Miss 
Trotter?"  said  a  red-haired  girl  at  the  head  of 
the  work  table,  who  got  all  the  best  work  to  do, 
and  was  much  disliked  by  the  others  od  that  ac- 
count. 

"  You  can  do  that,**  said  the  girl  next  to  her, 
"  as  well  as  all  the  oth«-  fine  work." 

"  Don't  you  be  so  saucy,"  called  a  girl  from 
the  foot  of  the  table.  "  1  have  beard  you  say  a 
thousand  times,  if  Lucy  Noble  wasn't  dismissed 
from  the  establishment  you  would  leave." 

"And  after  all,  she  is  quite  right,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  whose  cheeks  and  eyes  were 
flaming ;  "  didn't  she  look  soft  the  other 
Sunday,"  she  added,  maliciously.  "  What 
would  she  have  thought  had  she  known  we  were 
all  watching  her.  It  cost  poor  Grsree  some  trouble 
to  dismiss  Her  though.  I  can't  understand  it," 
she  went  on,  "  how  some  people  manage  to  keep 
favour  with  their  betters,  in  spite  of  all  their  evil 
deeds.  Had  any  other  girl  gone  on  as  Lucy  Noble 
has  been  going,  she  would  hav«  been  dismissed 
from  every  respectable  place  of  employment,  and 
shunned  by  every  respectable  person." 

"That  is  easily  accounted  for,"  said  the  girl 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  "virtue  is  nothing  against 
a  pair  of  hazel  eyes  and  golden  brown  hair.  We 
must  own  that  Lucy  is  a  pretty  doll." 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  only  reoMurk  of  the  red- 
hatred  girl  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  a'qutet  girl,  who  sat 
apart  in  a  comer,  and  who  was  disliked  by  the 
others  because  she  shunned  their  mean  ways, 
"  you  are  all  mad  with  jealousy.  You  know 
that  there  is  not  a  prettier,  or  more  lady-like 
creature,  than  Lucy  Noble  in  all  Classicburgh 
and  the  Sea  Town." 

A  chorus  of  laughter  was  the  answer  to  this 
remark,  with  more  bitterness  from  the  red-haired 

l  than  before. 

Miss  Trotter  did  not  enter  the  workroom  at  that 
moment,  she  turned  quietly  away,  and  taking  the 
green  bonnet  from  its  accustomed  peg,  nut  it  on ; 
and  throwing  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  she 
entered  the  workroom.  After  seeing  that  each 
girl  had  something  to  do,  she  went  out,  saying 
that  she  would  t>e  back  shortly.  The  girls 
settled  themselves  at  their  work,  and  all,  save 
the  quiet  one  in  the  corner,  hoped  that  Miss 
Noble  would  come  to  work  ere  Miss  Trotter 


returned,  as  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for 
giving  her  a  thousand  little  stabs  and  pincbei, 
ere  she  would  be  expelled  from  dn^it^)!^ 
ment. 

Miss  Trotter  had  never  bera  cteiUted  villi  pos- 
sessioKmuch  fine  feeling,  yet  she  was  CBfnUe 
of  actions  more  coadderate  and  ddicate  tba£ 
many  who  pretended  to  be  shocked  at  the  taut 
of  feeling  in  the  undemonstrative  ^insta.  5h 
saw  clearly  that  Lucy  Noble  could  not  be  retvsfd 
in  her  little  establishment  with  peace;  andifat 
resolved  that,  if  the  girl  must  be  dismissed,  thiK 
who  desired  her  absence,  vrould  not  haft 
pleasure  of  witnessing  her  humiliation.  Shi 
knew  the  route  that  Lucy  took  from  the  Sea  Ton 
to  work,  and  the  good-hearted  old  maid  vi!^ 
briskly  down  the  road  in  the  hope  of  meetir; 
her.  When  Miss  Trotter  reached  the  topof  (ie 
hill,  on  which  stood  the  little  chapel  of  S.  Tlioius, 
and  which  divided  tbe  Sea  Town  from  Clas>k- 
burgh,  she  stood  still  for  a  miaote  gaspih; 
breath— the  lady  was  short  and  stout—soe  gain 
around  her,  and  saw  Lucy  Noble  walking  ^  th 
beach.  She  concluded  that  the  girl  meaai  9 
take  the  path  that  led  along  the  sind  bai^ 
right  up  to  tbe  back  entrance  of  Miss  Trotter's 
house.  She  ttuned  back  a  few  yards,  aci 
hurrying  down  a  narrow  footpath  met  Lat7hct 
to  face. 

"Good  morning,  Lncy,"  said  the  daw 
graciously.  * 

"Good  moroing,  ma'am,"  Lucy  retnmii 
her  face  reddeaing  as  she  looked  in  surprise  i- 
Miss  Trotter.  ' 

She  knew  that  something  more  than  usual  ¥is 
the  natter  ere  she  met  tbe  dressmaker  that  ^ 
that  hour  of  the  morning. 

"  I  thought  I  would  be  the  better  of  a  breath 
of  fresh  air."  said  Miss  Trotter,  walking  dose  1? 
Lucy's  side,  and  looking  into  her  sweet  &ce. 

Then  she  made  an  attempt  to  explain  hersell 
to  perform  the  disagreeable  task  she  bad  ^ 
hand,  but  she  failed  utterly ;  her  voice  sewtA'^'^ 
choke  her;  her  heart  was  filling.  She  did  d« 
wish  Lucy  to  see  the  state  of  her  feelings.  J!^ 
Trotter  did  not  believe  in  any  display  of  feelicg. 
she  deemed  it  weakness.  She  would  rather  be 
considered  harsh ;  and  therefore,  she  assmEeo 
her  usual  stem  expression  of  severity.  ShejirM|3 
for  once  in  her  life  have  performed  a  disagreeax^ 
task  in  a  gentle  manner  if  die  could  ba^ 
managed  it,  but  she  found  that  impossible. 
was  too  late  in  life  to  begin  to  dissemble. 

."You  are  very  silent,  Lucy,"  said  Miss  TrotK 
as  they  moved  slowly  along. 

Miss  Trotter  pretended  that  she  could  not 
quickly,  while  the  truth  was,  she  was  dreadiaf 
every  step  that  took  her  nearer  home.  ^ 

"Have  you  nothing  at  all  to  say?" 
Miss  Trotter,  seeing  that  Lucy  was  still  siles! 
and  seemed  very  abseot-miuded.  , 

"Yes,"  answered  Lucy,  in  a  low  voice. 
colouring  scarlet.    "  I  am  not  coming  hack  » 
work  any  more." 

A  load  was  at  once  lifted  off  MissTrotteii 
mind  and  heart ;  she  was  nearer  breaking  dff« 
from  joy,  than  she  was  from  vexation,  a 
or  two  earlier.  .  . 

"  Well,  Lucy,"  she  said.  laying  b« 
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tdadly  upon  thegf  tt's  slioalder,  and  £lad  to  escape 
without  going  into  any  questioning  or  explana*. 
tim ;  "^ou  are  an  excellent  needlewoman  at  any 
rate.  Go  where  you  will  you  can  win  your  bread 
by  your  needle  if  need  be.'* 

Having  said  this  much,  she  walked  silently  by 
Lucy's  side  till  she  came  to  the  path  tiiat  led  up 
to  her  own  cottage.  Then  she  wished  Lucy  good 
morning,  feeling  very  glad  that  she  had  been 
spared  tht  unpleasant  duty  of  expelling  the 
fisberman'9  darling  but  deluded  child,  from  her 
establishment. 

"Whatever  has  become  of  Miss  Noble  this 
morrang?*'  asked  the  riri  with  the  red  hair,  when 
Miss  Trotter  entered  the  workroom,  having 
ranoved  her  shawl,  and  substituted  a  green  cap 
instead  of  her  green  bonnet. 

"  Bless  me  I  Is  it  possible,  that  you  have  not 
heard  the  news?"  said  Miss  Trotter,  arching 
her  eyebron's. 

"  What  news  ?  "  cried  all  the  girls  in  a  brvath, 
letting  the  work  drop  on  to  their  laps. 

"  News,  why,  that  handsome  dark  gentleman, 
that  has  paid  our  pretty  Lucy  such  marked  atten- 
tion, has  proved  himself  a  real,  live,  lord ;  and 
Lucy  and  he  are  to  be  married  immediately." 

Then  Miss  Trotter  turned  her  head  and  gazed 
out  of  the  window.  The  surprised  looks  and 
Mank  expressions  of  the  girls  bees,  all  in  an 
to^nt,  was  more  than  she  could  stand,  and  keep 
her  gravity. 

"I  am  truly  jiad  of  it,"  said  the  quiet  girl  in 
the  comer,  whose  soul  was  never  ruffled  by  spite, 
or  tortured  with  envy.  "  Now  all  evil  and  spite- 
ful tongues  will  be  hushed,"  she  added;  "and 
tuc^  Noble  is  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  prince." 

Miss  Trotter  hummed  a  tune  to  Herself;  the 
earnest  and  sincere  tones  and  looks  of  this  girl 
struck  guilt  to  her  heart.  She  certainly  wished 
Lucy  well ;  but  what  she  had  said  was  only  a  joke 
ioTcnted  by  herself,  in  punishment  for  the  dislike 
they  had  shown  towards  Lucy  Noble.  Not  a 
«ngle  remark  was  made  by  any  of  the  other  giris. 
They  were  nlent  and  snlky,  but  a  deal  of  work 
jw  done  that  day.  They  pKed  their  needles 
faster,  and  polled  their  threads  more  tightly  than 
usual ;  buttons  and  hooks  were  sewed  on  with 
TidouB  security.  The  girls  seemed  to  possess 
extraordinary  energy ;  and  Miss  Trotter  was  both 
l^ofited  and  atcttsed  with  the  day's  proceedings. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  a  man,  with 
a  slouching,  careless  gait,  and  his  cap  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  rang  the  bell  at  Mr.  Gtyee's  door, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the' presence  of  the 
curate.  His  wish  was  immediately  complied 
jntb,  for  Mr.  Gryee,  when  in  the  house,  no  matter 
WW  busy  or  how  ill,  never  permitted  the  fashion- 
able lie  "  not  at  home  "  to  be  uttered  to  anyone. 

The  man  was  at  once  shown  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  the  two  stood  staring  at  each  other  in 
otter  silence. 

"  H#ctOT  I "  at  last  exclaimed  Mr.  Gryee ;  '*  is  it 
poraible  ?  Alas,  my  poor  lad.  I  did  not  know  you." 

And  Mr.  Gryee's  lieart  ached  when  he  looked 
fiL  V  "''S"3btjr  degraded-looking  man,  and 
"wught  of  the  bright,  handsome,  virtuous  young 
hsherman— Lucy  Noble's  aflianced  husband. 


"  What  iswron^.  Hector?"  asked  Mr.  Gry"^, 
seeing  tears  glisten  in  the  young  man's  eyt^. 
"  I  know  you  are  in  trouble,  he  added,  "  a^d 
you  want  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  Sit  do«^» 
Hector,  and  speak  to  me  as  you  would  to  your 
father  or  your  brother." 

The  gentle  tone,  the  loving  manner,  were  too 
much  for  Hector ;  bis  heart  was  not  hardened  in 
spite  of  all  bis  wrong-doing.  He  burst  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  weepmg. 

"  Gone,  gone,"  he  cried,  "Lucy  has  gone.'' 

And  he  sank  into  a  chair,  which  Mr.  Gryee 
placed  for  him.  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  [ 

"  Is  Lucy  dead  ? "  asked  Mr.  Gryee,  growii^ 
pale  in  the  mce. 

"  Ah,  no,  sir,  she  is  worse  than  dead — a  deal 
worse.  She  has  fled  with  him — ^goae,  gone  !  " 
he  wailed,  piteously.  "  It  did  her  no  good,"  Ije 
added,  resentfully,  "that  time  yaa  as  good  as 
told  her  she  was  too  vile  to  teach  in  your  Sunday 
School.  There  are  lots  of  girls  much  less  fit  to 
be  there  than  my  poor  Lucy.  It  isn't  no  fault  of 
her's  if  everybody  doated  on  'er  is  it  ?  That's 
bow  they  do  ;  they  pet  and  praise,  and  admire  a 
poor  young  thing,  till  her  head  is  turned,  aqd 
then  they  find  fault  with  her  when  she's  vain  and 
giddy." 

"  Hector,  I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Gryee ; 
"but  what  could  f  do.  When  a  man  ts 
driven  " 

"  If  a  man  Is  a  man  he  won't  be  drwea,"  ia- 
temipted  Hector,  "  no,  nor  led  neither." 

"  Now,  Hector,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  smilitfg 
sadly,  "  that  is  not  honest  of  you.  nor  kind.  It 
is  most  unkind,  and  forces  me  to  retaliate.  If  a 
man  may  not  be  driven  to  perform  what  others 
deem  his  duty,  surely  a  man  may  not  be  driven 
to  do  wrong.  Take  the  lesson  to  yourself. 
Hector,  and  remember,  that  if  a  man  is  a  mafl 
he  will  not  be  driven  to  drink  and  degradatio^, 
even  if  he  has  been  denied  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Hector,  humbly, 
"and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Come  down,"  he 
pleaded,  "  come  down  and  comfort  the  old  folks. 
Lu<^*8  father  and  mother  are  well  nigh  distracted. 
Come  and  comfort  them." 

"Alas,  poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "pofr 
wilful,  unhappy  giri.  Oh.  Hector  1  this  is  a  m^ 
thing  she  has  done  ;  she  will  rue  it  most  bitterly." 

"I  wish  God  would  be  kind  aod  call  me 
away,"  said  Hector,  with  a  weary  look  in  bjs 
tear-stained  eyes ;  "there's  no  use  livii^ 
now,  there's  no  love  in  anyone-~no  love  in  all  the 
world.  I  would  be  so  glad,  so  veiy  glad  to  leaye 
it." 

Mr.  Gryee  stood  silent  add  still ;  he  was  absent 
and  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  Hector  was 
saying. 

"  Say  that  you  will  come  down  to  the  o^ 
people,"  pleaded  Hector,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  I  shall  certainly  come  down,"  said  Mr. 
Gryee.  "  I  promised  to  see  a  poor  widow  this 
-evening,  who  needs  myassistance.  The  momeqt 
that  she  has  come  and  gone^  X  shall  be  wiUi 
Lucy's  parents." 

"  Thank  you,  ar,"  said  Sector,  as  he  grasped 
the  slender  hand  which  the  curate  exteaded. 
"  Mr.  Gryee,"  he  said,  looking  straight  in  his 
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lue,  "  mj  Bavhigs  u«  not  all  gone— rmy  money  is 
Mlqnite  spent — sare  no  expense,  no  trouble,  in 
tiyiDff  to  find  out  where  she  is.  If  I  only  knew 
that  die  was  a  wife— his  lawful,  wedded  wife— X 
Moid  die  hmppf  I  could*  indeed." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TBK  HBIR  AT  LAW  TO  TREVERTON. 

UiSS  Garrick  never  liked  Marian  Mayflower, 
and,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  feelinj^  was 
nntnal.  Miss  Garrick's  slavish  love  of  the  rich 
and  riches,  her  scorn  and  raotempt  for  the  poor, 
her  sad  ignorance  and  boundless  conceit  were 
fonlts  and  ttilings  which  Marian's  great  soul 
conid  easily  have  fo»iven.  It  was  not  on  ac- 
coant  of  these  that  &9  disliked  her;  but  Miss 
Garrick  had  come  between  St.  Vincent  and 
Nelly  Giyee,  and  an  injury  done  to  her  dearest 
friend  was  not  eanly  fotgiven,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainhr  tmpos^Me  to  forget. 

Mns  Gaciick's  reasons  for  disliking  Marian 
were  many;  she  was  quick-witted  enough  to 
know  ttiat  Marian  could  read  and  folly  under- 
stand her  mean  shallow  nature.  She  objected 
to  be  understood  or  seen  through.  In  Marian's 
presence  she  felt  her  ignorance  most  painfutty, 
and  last,  bnt  assuredly  not  least,  she  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  Marian  desired  it,  she  could  bring 
St.  Vmcent  to  her  feet  with  one  word  or  smile, 
penniless  though  she  was. 

Bnt  the  pic-nic  was  the  crowning  sin  that 
settled  Manan's  doom  ;  that  Miss  Mayflower  was 
the  cause  of  h»  bdng  ignored,  Miss  Gartick 
never  doubted.  She  never  even  thought  of  ques- 
tioning her  upon  the  subject,  but  considered 
nSy  m  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent  she 
could  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  her,  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  that  Miss  Mayflower  had 
l^iven  cause  to  justify  any  ill  that  she  mi^t  find 
It  convenient  to  do  her.  Miss  Garrick  believed 
herself  injured,  indeed  she  had  felt  herself  a 
martsrr  ever  since  that  Sunday  when  she  saw  St. 
mncent  hold  Marian's  hand  so  tenderly  within 
his  own,  and  look  as  if  forgetful  of  all  the  world 
beside.  Miss  Garrick,  after  studying  and  planning 
how  best  she  could  humble  Miss  Mayflower — how 
she  could  wound  her  pride— decided  in  her  own 
mind  what  she  would  do,  and  bided  her  time. 

Miss  Garrick  sat  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
noma  in  Tievertoa  Hall  writing  a  letter.  She 
had  been  engaged  over  that  lettw  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon.  True,  she  had  paused  frequently 
to  gaxe  around  upon  the  splendid  snrroondings. 
and  to  congratulate.herself  upon  having  secured 
80  luxurious  a  home  and  the  favour  of  her  wealthy 
aunt,  who  had  assured  her  that  she  would  see 
her  well  settled  in  life.  The  letter  over  which 
Miss  Garrick  laboured  so  hard  was  to  her  cousin, 
a  wealthy  sheep  former  in  Australia.  This  young 
man  had  been  brought  op  by  Miss  Garrick's 
parents,  and  had  been  the  lady's  little  sweetheart 
long  ago.  He  now  wished  her  to  come  out  and 
be  his  wife,  assuring  her  that  the  hope  of  one  day 
securing  her  was  aU  that  kept  his  heart  from 
ainkiag  when  fortune  was  adverse.  "She  had 
been  his  guiding  star,"  he  said,  **  and  kept  him 


on  the  path  of  duty  when  otherwise  he  night  bsir 

ffone  astray."  Miss  Garrick  did  not  uok  my 
ike  a  guiding  star  as  she  aat  in  the  arm  ^ur, 
her  long  eqaan  figure  neatly  filUog  it.aqdhir 
red  h«r  foiling  about  ber  shoulders,  OefttcUs 
standing  brdm  and  unseemly  on  herUKhlsi^ 
cheekbones.  Nothing  was  foither  fron  Hut 
Garrick's  intention  than  to  ^ve  her  heart  and 
hand  to  her  cousin.  Yet  she  did  not  wish  toloK 
her  hold  on  him  quite.  The  writinsr  of  this  letter 
to  her  cousin  cost  Miss  Garrick  much  serioos 
thought  and  great  anxiety.  It  was  not  poitid 
the  day  that  it  was  written— the  lady's  orgu  of 
caution  was  too  large  for  that.  She  let  ^  tin 
sheets  He  between  ^e  leaves  of  her  blotting  book 
for  some  days,  then  she  would  take  it  out.  oenise 
it  carefolly,  rewrite  several  pages,  possiw/  d^ 
8tn>y  the  whole  thing  and  write  a  letter  of  s 
totally  different  character. 

It  seemed  that  the  letter  over  which  Uw 
Garrick  was  engaged  tiliat  af^noon  never  couU 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  her  mind  wandered  cot> 
tinuajly  to  Miss  Mayflower,  and  refused  to  aetdc 
upon  the  subject  of  ner  letter  to  her  couuD.  Shi 
bad  not  said  one  half  to  her  cou^n  that  d( 
meant  to  say ;  but  her  head  began  to  ache.  SlK 
pushed  the  writing  materials  a»de,  and,  linig 
up,  walked  into  the  back  drawing-room.  MoJ 
Treverton  leaned  back  in  her  chair  gazing  firon  Ihf 
window.  She  looked  round  pleased  to  see  Um 
Garrick.  , 
"  Really,  Bessie,"  she  said,  in  a  rather  dnaf 
tone,  "  we  have  but  a  dull  life  of  it  here,  b  tpil^ 
of  all  our  wealth  and  the  countleas  good  thoQ 
that  Providence  has  given  us." 

"Well,  that  is  true,"  answered  Bessie, 
am  sore  I  see  people  iHio  can  barely  get  a  fin 
who  seem  to  enjoy  life  better  than  we  do.  If  h 
impossible  to  make  friends,  Aunt,  we  ongtit 
make  acquaintances.   We  know  that  is  ~" 
done;  we  have  only  to  feed  them  well- 
indeed.  Aunt,  with  all  your  wealth  and 
position,  you  ought  to  have  Mends.  It* 
strange  that  you  have  none." 

"  Friendship  cannot  be  bought  any  more 
love,"  retorted  Mrs.  Treverton.    "  We  ha«_ 
Unstons  to  both,  but  that  is  all ;  and  I  date 
we  are  no  worse  off  than  others." 

"  Friendship  can  be  won  and  retained  hy  afl 
of  real  kindness,"  perusted  Miss  Garrick.  "Ai 
you,  with  your  money  and  your  positim,  bsn 
in  your  power  to  do  no  end  m  good  to  those  n 
are  stn^gling  against  the  stream.'*       ,  4 
**  Andam  I  not  doing  my  best  to  hriog  9b 
Vincent  befwe  the  public/"  said  Mrs.  Trefcitflfc 
"  Have  I  not,  at  last,  obtwned  the  promise  tM 
his  picture  is  to  be  hung  in  London  ?   I  giw  Ml 
presents  of  money.    I  make  sure  that  he 
for  nothing.  What  more  would  you  have  nw^'^ 
"  St.  Vincent  is  only  one,"  said  Miss  Gatrict; 
"there  is  Miss  Mayflower.    I  know  she  »>*JJ 
driven  to  extremes  for  want  of  monqr,  ^ 
would  die  ere  she  complained  or  even  owned  ■ 
it ;  but  surely  there  it  a  way  of  lifting  her  4* 
little  bit."  -I 
"  Bessie,"  said  Mrs.  Treverton,  in  the  teas* 
one  who  is  injured,  "  jrou  know  that  I  I'*'**'!? 
to  be  her  fnend  times  mthont  narnber,^'* 
haa  always  repulsed  me.   I  adidx*  the  gin, 
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AuA  aoch  o(  her  talent,  but  her  pride  U  in* 
lolenble;  but,  indeed,  Be«s,  I  we  nothing  amiss 
«kk  Marian  Mayflower^  she  is  looking  wdl, 
Ibo^  sad ;  sadness  or  melancholy  is  tlw 
Bitnal  eipKssion  of  her  face.  She  divsaes  very 
andr,   not  expennvely." 

"That  ii  all  very  true,  Aunt,"  said  Miss 
Gatridr,  "  but  I  hare  been  watching  very  closely 
«( late,  and  I  really  thinks  it  takes  Miss  May- 
tmr  all  her  time  to  keep  up  appearances. 
CMUroa  not  give  her  a  present  of  money  ? " 

"What?"  cried  Mrs.  Treverton,  surtiog  and 
ilariof  in  amaxement,  "I  would  not  oSier  Miss 
llaffbwer  money  if  you  gave  me  a  Curtuiie  to  do 
I  really  would  not." 

"And  why  not  ?"  said  Miss  Garrick  ;  "  if  you 
ven  lo  die  and  leave  Miss  Mayflower  a  legacy, 
kjoa  think  ^  would  cefnse  it  f " 

"NotBkely!" 

"And  wfam  is  the  diiferefice  ?  Just  as  well 
It  her  have  it  now  in  imsents  from  tine  to  time. 
1^  are  delicate  ways  of  managing  things  of 
AuUod."  said  Hiss  Garrick.  "You  could  let 
Kb  Mayflower  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
ttiltb,  and  neither  wound  her  pride  oor  run  the 
■A  of  being  repulsed.  You  could  send  a  ten- 
fpnd  note  to  her  through  the  post,  with  the 
Mdi  'From  a  fiiend*  written  upon  a  slip  of 
fcer." 

^^ith  all  my  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Treverton. 
Ao,  tntth  to  tell,  gave  money  lavishly.  "  I 
WBld  not  Tike  Miss  Mayflower  to  be  in  trouble, 
^Mire  you,  proud  though  she  be.  I  am  a  most 
poted  admirer  of  her  writioes,  and  would  like 
pidf  if  she  would  let  me ;  but  ahe  is  such  a 
lUtdisunt  little  thing." 
'IGm  Garrick  said  nothing  about  her  writings, 
kl  agreed  that  the  girl  was  distant  and  cold, 
pe  pot  the  tett-pound  note,  readily  given  by  her 
bt,  in  an  envdope,  and  addressed  it  to  Miss 

Im.  Treverton  wondered  a  little  at  Miss 
llrrick's  sudden  interest  in  Miss  Mayflower,  but 
iRknew  that  Bessie  was  changeable  in  her  tem- 
Htuient,  and  concluded  that  this  was  only  one 
■her  whims. 

While  thev  were  speaking  a  servant  entered  and 
iMoaDced  Mr.  Hilton  Maxwell* Treverton,  add* 
■  that  the  gentletnan  waited  for  Mrs.  Treverton 
■a  room  below,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  her 
fSntely,  if  convenient. 

Hiss  Garrick  looked  amated.  and  Mrs.  Trever- 
IH  descended  with  trembling  footsteps  and  a 
|de  aniiooB  face. 

^Hilton  bowed  when  the  lady  entered,  and  in  his 
•mdy  way  wished  her  "  Good  evening !  "  Mrs. 
Bevertoo  was  most  gracious  in  her  manner  to- 
yds  the  stranger,  and  placed  a  chair  for  him, 

I  am  so  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Miwell;  1  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  vou. 
••Vincent  speaks  often  of  you.  I  am  glad  [ 
«K  been  able  to  do  something  for  that  poor 
she  adJcd,  patronisingly ;  "  these 
i^ttic  people  have  such  difficulty  in  getting 
%  It  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  make  their 
ggrwleas  some  person  of  wealth  and  poution 
■hi  out  a  helping  hand  to  them." 
wttaa  Maxwell  said  nothing  about  artists. 


knowing  how  well  be  loved  one  little  artist  af 
the  pen.  He  grieved  to  think  that  any  of  the 
tatented  brood  would  ever  come  under  tu  merqr. 
or  claim  the  attention  of  such  women  as  Ma. 
Treverton. 

"  I  diall  indeed  be  haiipjr  should  m  beoone 
better  acquainted,"  he  said;  "but  meantime,  I 
have  called  here  to-day  on  business."  He  laid 
such  strong  emphasu  upon  the  last  word,  that 
the  lady  looked  up  in  auiprise.  Hilton  appeamA 
much  embarrassed. 

Seeing  the  tall  strong  man  so  nervous  and 
fluttered  filled  Mrs.  Treverton  with  alarm.  "You 
have  bad  news  for  me,"  ahe  said ;  '*  tell  it  out  at 
once.  I  beg  of  you." 

Hilton  cleared  his  throat.  "  Were  you  not 
aware,"  he  asked.  "  that  Treverton  Castle  waa 
an  entailed  estate  ?" 

"  No  I "  aaid  Mrs.  Treverton,  quickly,  *'  nor  de 
I  believe  that  it  is  ;  who  sms  mot** 

"  I  can  prove  it,"  aaid  Hilton,  calmed  by  the 
lady's  rude  manner. 

Mrs.  Treverton  was  sHent. 

"  Were  you  not  aware,"  aafced  Hiltoo,  "that 
it  was  believed  a  male  heir  to  Treverton  was  in 
existence  somewhere?" 

Mrs.  Treverton  shook  her  bead  and  iriuteaaA 
to  the  lips. 

"  I  am  heir-at-law  to  Treverton."  said  HUton, 
seeing  tliat  Mrs.  Treverton  was  determined  te 
maintain  sullen  silence. 

Mrs.  Treverton  gave  no  sign  that  she  heard 
what  was  said  save  by  the  coming  and  going  of 
her  colour. 

"  Of  course,"  added  Hilton,  "  !  have  no  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  my  lawful  right ;  but  I  deem 
it  only  fair  to  warn  you  of  what  la  coming  befbra 
it  is  made  public.  Almost  since  the  day  of  av 
return  home,  I  have  been  in  communication  witn 
my  lawyers  in  London  upon  this  subject.  X  g* 
there  to- morrow  or  next  day.  They  will  doubtlMS 
come  here,  so  that  my  claim  be  made  quite  clear 
— that  my  rights  be  placed  beyond  all  dispute. 
Good  evening,  madam!"  he  said,  rising.  He 
lins:ered  an  instant  for  a  responsive  "  Good  even- 
ing," but  it  never  came. 

Mrs.  Treverton  sat  silent  and  sttll,  allowing  the 
heir  to  Treverton  to  find  bit  way  out  as  best  ho 
might. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  Hilton's  footsteps  died 
away,  Mrs.  Treverton  Started  to  her  feet  and 
rushed  upstairs  to  Miss  Garrick. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter!"  exclaimed  Uiaa 
Garick,  looking  bewildered. 

"The  matter."  cried  Mrs.  Treverton,  with  a 
burst  of  hysterical  weeping,  "the  matter  I" 

"  Well,  tell  me,"  urged  MisaGarrick.  "tell  ne 
why  Hilton  Maxwell  wished  to  see  you  privately. 
What  did  he  want  here  at  all?" 

"  Bess,"  cried  Mrs.  Treverton  through  her 
sobbing,  "  only  to  think  how  slyly  the  fellow  went 
about  it." 

"  About  what  ?"  cried  Miss  Garrick,  wringing 
her  hands  in  pos  tive  agony. 

"  How  differently  people  act  from  what  one 
would  expect,"  went  on  the  old  lady.  "  I  would 
have  supposed  that  Hilton  Maxwell  would  have 
talked  the  matter  everjrwhere  the  moment  he  evea 
suspected  it ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  has  goao 
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a^ut  in  all  directions  for  froo^;  be  has  left  no 
stone  unturned ;  he  has  enquired  into  the  most 
minnte  details.  And  now  he  coolly  tells  ne  that 
hfc^$  heir  to  Treverton  Hall." 

"What!"  cried  Miss  Garrick,  *'H(Iton  Max- 
well heir  to  our  beautiful  home ! " 

r"*  Oura  no  longer,"  cried  Mrs.  Treverton,  weep- 
\m  bitterly ;  "  we  are  beggars,  Bess.  Take  care 
mat  you  ^y  to  your  cousin ;  we  can't  afford  to 
quarrel  with  anyone.  Only  to  think  of  it,"  she 
wailed.  "The  horrid  snake!  If  he  had  only 
b^ted  at  the  thing  at  the  verjr  beginning—" 

^^^'And  so  he  would,"  cried  Miss  Garrick, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  *'I  know  whose 
work  this  has  been.  That  little  slimy  thing !  She 
w^uld  enjoy  the  blow  given  to  us;  and  has,  no 
douT>t,  taught  Hilton  Maxwell  to  be  sure  before 
he  spoke,  test  his  pride  and  her  own  might  be 
brought  down.  But  I  can't  believe  it,"  con- 
cluded Miss  Garrick  ;  "  I  really  can't  believe  one 
word  of  it." 

'But,  despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Garrick  declared 
that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  that  was  said  on 
t^is  important  matter  of  a  lawful  heir  to  Treverton, 
yet  the  moment  she  found  herself  alone  she  de- 
stroyed the  letter  she  had  written  to  her  cousin, 
apd  wrote  one  of  a  totally  Afferent  nature. 
(7b  he  continued.) 


PROTESTANT-  TESTIMONY. 


Remarkable  Instance  of  Fideuty  in  a 
Servant.— In  the  winter  of  the  year  1776,  the 
Count  and  Countess  Podotsky  being  on  their 
way  firom  Vienna  to  Cracow,  the  wolves,  which 
are  ytry  numerous  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and,  when  the  cold  is  very  severe,  are  more 
liola  and  savage  than  usual,  came  down  in 
liordeir,  and  pursued  the  carriage  between  the 
tftwns  of  O&weik  and  Zator,  the  latter  of  which 
(mly  a  few  leagues  from  Cracow.  Of  two 
nervants,  one  was  sent  before  to  bespeak  post- 
horses  ;  the  other,  whom  the  count  particularly 
esteiitned  for  his  fidelity,  seeing  the  wolves  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  begged  his  master  to  permit 
film  to  leave  them  his  horse,  by  which  their  rage 
would  in  some  measure  be  satisfied,  and  they 
should  gain  time  to  reach  Zator.  The  count 
consented  ;  the  servant  mounted  behind  the  car- 
riage, and  let  the  horse  go,  which  was  seized  by 
t}ie  wolves,  and  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Meantime  the  travellers  proceeded  with  all  the 
speed  they  could,  in  hopes  to  reach  the  town, 
from  which  they  were  not  very  distant.  But 
the  horses  were  tired,  and  the  wolves,  becoming 
more  savage  now  that  the^  had  tasted  blood,  had 
almost  over' ak-n  the  carnage.  In  this  extreme 
necessity,  the  servant  cried  out :  "  There  is  only 
one  means  of  deliverance ;  I  will  go  and  meet 
the  wolves,  if  you  will  swear  to  provide  as  a 
father  for  my  wife  and  children.  I  must  perish  ; 
but  while,  they  fall  upon  me,  you  will  escape." 
Podotsky  hesitated  to  comply  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  prospect  of  escape,  he  consented,  and  solemnly 
vowed,  that  if  he  would  sacrifice  himself  for 
their  safety,  he  would  constantly  provide  for  his 
&mily.  The  servant  immediately  got  down, 
went  to  meet  the  wolves,  and  was  devoured! 
The  count  reached  the  gates  of  Zator,  and  was 
saved.   Be  conscientiously  kept  his  word. 


ESPITE  th&  spread  of  secularism  is' 
our  day,  there  are  many  evidences 
that  public  opinion  in  Eagland  ii 
changing  with  reference  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Pope  in  European  af- 
fairs,- and  that  men  are  beginning  to  see  i4ut 
are  the  guiding  principles  of  Catholic  action,  asd 
to  respect  the  consistency  with  which  those 
principles  are  followed  up.   In  fact,  havingcoiK 
to  respect  us,  they  are  curious  to  know  our 
opinions  on  leading  questions,  when  autfaorita* 
lively  put.   The  demand  creates  the  supply :  and 
thus  in  the  current  "Contemporary  Review"* 
have  an  article  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  the 
venerated    cardinal    who   adorns  the  S«  rf 
Westminster,  showing  that  "without  God  M  ' 
commonwealth  is  possible ;  "  and  that  an  empiie 
without  God  cannot  stand,  "  for  an  empiie  which 
effaces  God  froni  its  legislatuse  has  no  longer  a 
principle  of  unity."    Catholic  thought,  in  tlw 
general  press,  educating  and  concentratii^  0^ ' 
position  to  the  Affirmation  Bill,  aided  roateiiauf  | 
in  securing  its  overthrow,  just  a&  Catholic  pa- 
sistehce  in  the  ca*  se  of  right,  and  against 
paratively  overwhelming  odds,  has  brou^t  abn^ 
an  intelligible  u^aerstanding  among  fair-mindi^ 
non-Catibotics  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  nWi 
tions  towards  Italy  and  the  other  Europeaaj 
powers.   The  "  Spectator  "  has  just  published^ 
remarkable  article  on  Leo  XIII.  and  his  actkM 
cn  hostile  powers  that  deserves  to  be  Q°ot4 
generally,  in  proof  of  what  we  have  stated  abovt  j 
and  as  evidence  that  men  are  recogniziDg  thi 
great  qualities,  and  the  5traightforw3niiM% 
which  characterise  the  present  occupant  of  M 
See  of  Peter.  . 

"  It  U  to  be  regretted/*  says  the  "  SpecUtor,' 
"  in  the  interests  of  contemporary  history,  tn 
the  acts  and  words  of  Leo  XIII.  are  not  sofl 
carefully  noted  and  recorded.   A  philosopbei« 
a  throne  is  always  a  rare  sight,  and  no  one  qui 
like  Leo  XIII.  has  sat  for  centuries  in  tbe  npi 
Chair.   Able  popes  and  astute  popes,  and  popi 
with  a  capacity  for  finesse  there  have  bcf 
many— for,  after  all,  the    popes  are  picka 
Italians — ^but  this  one  gives  the  impresnoo  ( 
being  a  wise  pope,  who  marches  to  his  ends  as| 
modem  statesman  of  high  character  and  send 
thought  would  march.    There  is  a  moderatiia 
in  his  ihfiexibilit^,  and  a  certain  honest  plaJnntsl 
in  his  denunciations  which  are  not  supposed  d 
be  usual  among  ecclesiastics.   Leo  XlU.  »t 
statesman  of  a  type  we  occasionally  see  is  M 
countries,  in  whom  nature  or  circumstances  hH 
bred  toleration,  but  whose  advice  is  wei^M 
because  he  intends  the  machine  to  move  on,  a4 
who  can,  when  needful,  recommend  grave  aclfc 
This  pope  has  been  tried  in  four  grave  affiul^ 
the  struggle  with  Germany,  the  struggle  with  tl* 
Tsars  in  Poland,  the  struggle  with  Italy,  and  tkt 
struggle  with  the  Irish  Reds,  and  in  il'be  h* 
shown  the  same  qualities — inflexible  devotion  • 
his  Church,  a  cool  perception  of  all  circtfh 
stances,  and  a  patient  wiseness — we  do  aoty'"' 
mean  wisdom— which  in  the  end  secured  at  l» 
i  partial  success.   No  man  can  have  a  num 
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Didablt  opponent  than  Prince  Bismarclt,  and  the 
chancellor  has  not  come  well  o«t  of  that  fight, 
D0[  can  any  one  foirly  say  that  th«  pope  has  won 
bjEimiPOrthy  devices.  The  Tsars  in  Poland  are 
a^^Mirtcd  by  iiresistable  force,  but  Ihey  have 
yielded  m  the  contest  about  bishops  so  completely 
that  the  Vatteaa  is  content.  Nowhere  is  rever- 
tKxforthe  Papacy  weaker  tiion  la  Rome,  where 
eadiaccessive pope  lives  under  a  microscope; 
and  in  Rome,  in  the  mnnicipal  elections  of  last 
week,  tbe  Papalini  swept  everything;  before  them. 
Ihey  seated  two-thirds  of  all  candidates. 
Kovbere  among  Catholics  is  the  Papal  authority 
io  resisted  as  in  Ireland,  but  the  pope  has  given 
abeavy  blow  to  the  Parnellites,  which,  though  it 
kunotdiied  op  the  subscription  be  denounced, 
altered  the  tone  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of 
toss  meetings. 

■"Now  the  pope  has  turned  to  France,  and  very 
fDctly,  but  quite  nnnistakably,  has  intimated,  in 
iletter  to  President  Gr^,  that  if  the  tone  of  the 
fiBKnuaent  cannot  be  modified,  the  Papacy  can- 
IM  keep  00  its  old  terms  with  France.  The  two 
iMKEswill,  as  in  Germanyand  Russia,  be  openly 
S  war.  The  letter  to  the  president  from  the 
Wpe,  tboagh  not  published,  allowed  to  ooze  out— 
MimdeTBtaod,  we,  think  correctly,  to  mean  this, 
ftngh  Leo  XIII.  carefully  abstains  from  any 
>ei3ce.  it  was  time  for  such  a  declaration. 
Vt  do  not  know  that  the  assembly  has  yet  passed 
Hjrlavto  which  the  Roman  Church  cannot  sub- 
ptiDder  protest,  unless  it  be  the  one  subjecting 
■bity students  to  the  conscription  ;  but  the  tone 
rfrecent  legislation  in  France  is  so  anti- 
ElnBtiu,  that  a  self-respecting  Church  is  bound. 
It  all  events  officiaUy,  to  declare  that  it  is  sub- 
l^n^  only  to  direct  force.  The  recent  laws  on 
IfccatioD  go  far  beyond  any  possible  definition 
pitate  aeiUrali^  in  relSgiotts  affairs.  They 
■not  to  this— that  every  teacher  is  federated 
Mept  the  Catholic  Priest,  who  is  excluded  with 
pemUems  almost  by  name.  The  abolition  of 
jfttaiy  chaplaincies,  tluiugh  not  eiactly  perse- 
pon,  is  in  a  Catholic  country  pretty  clear  in- 
Mtion  that  the  state  thinks  Catholicism  worth- 
Ik;  while  the  abolition  of  chaplaincies  in 

Sitals  goes  even  farther.  Unless  the 
ioal-Archbishop  Guibert  has  deliberately 
dsi&ed  the  facts  in  his  circular  to  the  cur^s  of 
wis,  the  Municipality,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
ovemmeot,  which  has  a  legal  veto  on  such 
Res,  has  not  only  abolished  tbe  chaplatns^who 
m,  of  course,  its  own  officers — but  has  closed 
ubo^otal  chapels  on  week  days— the  Prefect 
[>cos  tbem  once  a  week— and  prohibited  the 
)hintaty  entry  of  any  priest  in  the  wards.  He 
u  eoter  only  when  summoned  by  a  patient. 
<>niideriog  the  importance  attached  by  Catholics 
'  the  last  offices,  the  immense  extent  of  these 
Mpttals,  and  the  antagonism  of  most  French 
Ktors  to  the  priestho^,  this  order  goes  far 
Byond  'neutrality,*  and  amounts  to  direct  per- 
Kdtioa  alike  of  the  priesthood,  who  are  inhibited 
wn  preaching  even  to  willing  hearers,  and  of 
V  religious  patients  the  hospitals  may  relieve. 
«the  Cardi.ial-Archbishop  put  it,  the  summons 
'thecarimay  never  be  delivered,  andeventhen  he 
distant,  and  often  occupied  with  a  parish  con- 
lioiBg  50,000  souls.   If  the  pope,  under  such 


iircumstaoeas,  did  not  warn  the  government  that 
its  tone  was  one  of  hostility,  that  the  obvious 
(neaning  of  the  Concordat  was  not  respected, 
itnd  that  serious  consequences  might  follow*  be 
would  be  gravely  wanting,  not  only  in  self-res- 
pect, but  in  his  duty  to  the  Church,  whose  mouth- 
piece he  claims  to  be.  So  would  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbunr  be  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  the  archbishop  would  not  be  under  the  spur 
of  a  system  of  theology  which  makes  tRe  inter-  ' 
vention  of  the  priesthood  in  the  hour  of  death  a 

necessity  Leo  XIII.,   the  most  . 

moderate  of  popes,  finds  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
government  of  France  that  a  contest  with  the 
Church  is  at  hand ;  and  that  if  it  begins,  the 
whole  power  of  that  Church,  with  its  persisteocs  , 
and  its  hold  over  the  common  people,  will  be  * 
thrown  decisively  against  the  Republic." 


NONSENSE. 


[ONSENSE  !  thou  delicious  thing, 
I      Thought  and  feeling's  eflFervB£cence ; 
I   Like  the  bubbles  from  a  spring. 

In  their  sparkling  evanescence. 
Thou,  the  child  of  sport  and  play, 
When  the  brain  keeps  holiday; 
When  old  gravity  and  reason 
Are  dismissed,  as  out  of  season  ; 
And  imagination  seizes 
The  dominion  while  she  pleases' — ■ 
Though  to  praise  thee  can't  be  right,  ' 
Yet,  Nonsense,  thou  art  exquisite  !  * 

When  for  long  and  weary  hours. 

We  have  sat  with  patient  faces. 
Tasking  our  exhausted  powers 

To  utter  wise  old  common-placea  ; 
Hearing  and  repeating  too, 
1  hings  unquestionably  true~ 
Maxims  which  there's  no  denying. 
Facts  to  which  there's  no  replying  i  * 
Then,  how  often  have  we  said. 
With  tired  brain  and  aching  head, 
"  Sense  may  be  all  true  and  right- 
But,  Nonsense,  thou  art  exquisite  ! ' ' 

When  we  close  the  fireside  round — 
When  young  hearts  with  joy  are 
brimming — 

While  gay,  laughing  voices  sound, 
And  eyes  with  dewy  mirth  are 
swimming 

In  the  free  and  fearless  sense 

Of  friendship's  fullest  confidence  ; 

Pleasant,  then,  without  a  check. 

To  lay  the  reins  on  fancy's  neck 

And  let  her  wild  caprices  vary 

Through  many  a  frolicsome  vagary, 

Exclaiming,  still  in  gay  delight, 

"  Oh,  Nonsense,  thou  art  exquisite  !  " 


ThrBp.  old  gates  of  London  were  sold  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1760,  before  the  Committee  of  City 
Lands,  to  a  Mr.  Blagden,  a  carpenter  in  Coleman 
Street,  viz.,  Aldgate  for  j^i;;  los.,  Cripplegate 
£i)i,  Ludgate  £i^S. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


[he  atnnger,  on  his  part,  after  a  care- 
ful mmj  of  Madame  Robtllard.  felt 
qtute  assured  that  the  i^uestioa  was 
onlj  a  necesaazy  ptecantun,  and  be, 
tbmfon,  at  once  replied : 
"Ifadame,  I  am  Count  Verclanr.   I  am  die 
«f*ft"*^  bosliand  of  Uademiriselle  de  Nlmy,  and 
ever  since  I  beard  of  ber  terrible  misfortune  I 
have  been  seeking  h«r  everysdiere." 
"  You  need  seek  no  further ;  she  is  here." 
*'Tbank  Godt  but  call  her,  or  let  me  to 
her.   I  must  see  ber  and  speak  to  her." 

"  You  diall  see  her ;  but  you  know  no  one  it  to 
be  trusted.  The  house  is  now  fiill  of  our  labourers, 
and  the  smallest  ioadventnre  might  have  the  most 
aeiious  consequences.  Emmdine  is  not  aware  of 
your  visit.  You  must  give  me  time  to  send  all 
«vr  labourers  out  to  their  work,  and  then  we  will 
tell  her.   But  is  not  her  cousin  with  70U  ?  " 

"Heiemained  behind  in  order  to  avoid  sus|Hcion , 
and  U  waiting  for  ne  about  a  hundred  paces 
««." 

**  This  is  vrtiat  you  must  do :  Yon  must  bring 
Um  here  under  Uw  pretence  that  you  have  not 
sot  ttn  articles  of  miicb  I  an  in  want.  Come 
Cade  ^B;ain  in  half  an  hour,  and  we  shall  be 
ceady  m  you." 

"  Hair  an  boor  is  a  long  time;  but  If  you  think 
it  is  necessary  to  wait,  I  submit.** 

The  next  minute,  as  he  passed  along  the  room 
in  iHiich  the  labourers  were  seated,  he  said  to 
Madame  Robiltard : 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  citizen,  that  I  have  no  more 
of  the  ribbon  you  want;  but  my  comrade  has 
aome.  I  shall  soon  find  him  and  will  bring  him 
back  with  me." 

When  the  two  ftiends  returned  they  found  only 
Monsieur  and  Madame  RoUtlard  and  Emmetine. 
The  poor  giri  was  greatly  affected  at  the  sight 
«(  tm  only  relation  who  now  remained  to  her. 
Tbe  arrest  and  execution  of  her  father  and 
mother  filled  ber  memory,  and  she  tiirew  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  con^n  badied  in  tears.  Yet 
^e  joy  of  their  meeting  was  an  alleviation  of  ber 
flhrrow. 

Count  Verclaur,  who  had  so  longed  for  this 
moment  in  which  he  should  find  his  loved  one, 
was  not  less  affected,  took  her  hand  which  he 
bathed  in  tears. 

*<  Emmeline/'  he  said  in  a  broken  voice.  we 
are  come  to  rescue  you  from  the  terrible  portion 
in  which  you  now  are  " 

"Thank you."  replied  Emmeline.  simply.  "I 
bave  {ndeed  suffered  greatly ;  but  now  I  see  you 
ODCe  more  I  am  happy.  For  the  rest  my  life  has 
been  as  pleasant  as  it  could  be,  thanks  to  the 
Joving  care  of  my  friend  here  and  her  good  hus- 
band" 

"  I  am  most  grateftil  to  Mons'eur  and  Madame 
RobUlard  fur  what  they  have  done  for  you.  I 
|haJl  conaider  myself  tbtir  debtor  all  my  life,  and 


shall  think  myself  vwy  faidcy  if  lam  em 
position  to  give  proof  of  tMs  fieefiag.'* 
Then  he  took  the  saaidea's  band  ia  Us. 
"  How  have  yoo  been  able."  hesaid,''tsi 
port  all  the  privations  to  iriitdi  yoe  mait ' 
been  subjected?   How  has  yow  delicate 
been  able  to  bear  the  Uboors  of  the  field?' 

"  Oh,  you  prize  my  work  too  highly  1 
am  in  nj^tofotfaerpeoplelseemasiflwat 
something,  but  as  soon  as  the  l^owen 
away  mv  dear  Louise  makes  me  rest.  Yae< 
not  think  how  rood  she  is." 

"  Do  not  tdl  me  any  mom  of  her  , 
highly  as  I  priseit.  At  this  nomeat  mf 
beats  for  you  alone  *' 
The  gin  blushed  as  she  cast  down  ber  qei. 
"Fardon  me,"  continued  the  tover,  "faci 
iriiole  mrnitb  I  have  lived  only  on  die 
tion  of  this  moment.  For  a  whole  month 
and  I  have  smight  you  from  town  to  town,  I 
village  to  village,  and  from  cottage  to 
I  have  thought  only  of  you.  lived  only  1 
Despair  has  sometimes  almost  over-n 
me,  for  I  knew  yod  to  be  surrounded  by  1 
from  ^hich  I  could  not  defend  yon.  Efot 
have  you  once  more,  and  will  {wotect  you : 
the  worid.  In  your  defence  niy  strength 
become  tenfold,  and  I  must  be  destroyed  be 
a  hair  of  your  head  is  touched.  Woe  to  the  1 
who  comes  in  my  «ray/' 

"  1  trust  to  you,'^  said  ttw  maiden 
*'  But  now  let  me  ask  you  how  you 
my  biding.plaee.   Have  you  seen  Jos^  oit^ 
gamekeeper  ?  " 

"Ycf,  I  saw  him  «dien  first  we  arriv 
France,  and  he  did  us  good  service." 
"  Yes,  1  know  that ;  but  more  lately?" 
"We  learned  from  a  priest  at  Racquii 
that  you  Wf  re  here.    He  got  this  secret  I 
young  nun  at  Bethune.   Albert  can  tell 
about  that  better  than  1  can.    Did  the 
keeper  find  you  out  ?  " 
"  Yes.  about  five  days  ago.   He  told  me 

r>u  and  Albert  were  seeking  me  ev«ywhere,i 
heaid  of  all  the  dangers  you  have  encoust 
forme.  Oh  I  I  have  many  a  time  tremt* 
the  thought  that  you  might,  perhaps, 
with  some  misfortune." 

Meanwhile  Albert  de  Bossiire  was 
with  Madame  RobUlard  and  her  hust 
what  should  be  done  next. 

But  the  persons  here  assembled  were  not  1 
only  ones  whose  thoughts  were  busied  at 
Emmeline.    Fluctuating  between  his  love 
the  anjrer  with  which  he  had  been  filled 
maiden's  contempt.  Madame  Robillard's  ti 
was  a  prey  through  the  whole  of  the  ni, 
conflicting  emotions.   Sometimes  be  thou 
throw  himself  at  Emmeline's  feet  andimplc 
pardon,  then  he  determined  to  take 
her  contempt.   Love  and  hatred  were  in  im 
contention.    In  the  morning  be  again  «f 
his  sister's  dwelling;  but  thnugh  anger 
his  heart,  it  was  love  which  took  him  1 
He  wouM  see  Emmeline  once  more,  and 
more  seek  with  redoubled  energy  to  obtais  ■ 
love  in  return  for  his  own.    He  would  b^  T 
pardon  of  his  conduct  the  evening 
had  even  decided  to  change  bis  poulical  < 
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"to  dMvf  what  be  had  wonhipped,  and  to 
woiAio  ffbit  he  bad  dettrofed."  For  her.  for  a 
aite  Don  her  lips,  for  a  look  of  kindness  from 
kt  qet,  would  be  make  himself  a  wilUog^  sacri- 
ke,  ud  would  in  futttre  protect  all  those  who 
«ae  thmteoed  by  the  barbarous  laws  of  the 
nierof  He  hoped  that  her  heart  would 

ast  Rmin  insensible  to  such  love  and  to  such  a 
noifice,  and  that  she,  whom  bis  anger  could 
Bot  conquer,  who  despised  his  threau,  and  had 
Med  bis  revenge,  would  be  aoffcened  by  his  re- 
pettineeand  his  tears. 

these  cesotnttons  he  went  to  his  dster*a 
hone  Aoftly  afker  the  anival  of  the  outlawa. 
Be  was  surptised  to  find  do  one  ia  the  family 

E'lDon,  and  was  about  to  return  when  he 
nuces  in  the  next  room.   He  went  a  step 
ud  then  stopped. 
"No,"  he  thought;  "my  sister  shall  notthink 
pti  m.   I  will  come  back  a^in  later." 
^  nis  moment  he  recognized  Emmeline's 
■ke,  tad  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  driven 
VAe  fceliog*  of  affection  which  possessed  htm,  he 
Fvorarto  the  door.    He  could  not  understand 
«u  said,  but  the  voice  which  answered 
ne&M  was  outte  strange.    He  drew  si  ill 
pnr,  and  bending  down  took  an  inquisitive 
M  diroogh  the  keyhole.   Count  Verclaur  held 
■wKoe's  hand  in  his ;  they  exchanged  words 
(love. 

held  his  breath  and  listened ;  it  seemed 

Stf  drops  of  melted  lead  fell  npon  his  bear^ 
h«  be  ottered  a  corse. 

"You  have  willed  it  so,  proud  maiden.  You 
*K  defied  me — challenged  me ;  the  blood  that 
ffl  flow  be  upon  yonr  brad.*' 

Be  rushed  from  the  house,  his  hands  were 
Inched,  and  hatred  and  leveoge  flashed  from 

Batf  an  hour  later  a  peasant  with  the  tri- 
iknred  scarf,  and  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
Med  fellows,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Mooal  Guard,  came  to  the  farm. 
2|e  two  women  were  seized  with  terror  at  the 
E"t>  but  Albert  de  Bossiire  calmed  them  with 
c  aasannce  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their 
■pns  were  in  order. 

"From  the  oames  there  entered  it  is  plain 
M  ihonld  you  be  asked,  you  do  not  know 

rhen  he  signed  to  Madame  Robillard  and 
BnHine  to  go  out. 

Hie  mayor,  or  minister  of  justice  of  the  place, 

fcnner  cowherd  of  RobilUrd's,  had  a  Phry- 

wcap  on  his  head.    He  entered  the  house, 

a  wirhout  saluting  his  former  master. 

"I  have  been  informed,  citizen,"  he  said, 

3>ar  you  have  some  suspected  strangers  in 

or  bouse.   Yon  cannot  deny  it." 

"  Is  there  any  law  citizen  which  forbids  ped- 

1  to  enter  a  house  ?  " 

"  No :  bat  It  is  forlndden  to  conceal  suspected 
now." 

"I  do  not  understand  you.   You  yourself  say 
u  they  are  here.   I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
e  Mspi^ted.    Who  told  you  of  them  ?  " 
"A  Kood  patriot.   And  besides  that  Is  not 
iralbir.  Yoa  hav«  no  right  to  Interfere  with 


the  secrets  of  the  nation.  CitUen.  or  so-calM 
pedUr,  I  arrest  yoa." 

"Indeed?"  replied  Count  VercUor.  Sus- 
pected persons  may  be  arrested,  but  not  good 
liatriota  who  carry  passports  signed  by  authori- 
ties. Not  only  have  you  no  right  to  arrest  us^ 
but  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  us.  Look  here," 
he  continued  as  he  unfolded  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  and  placed  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
man  of  office;  "the  authorities  are  desired  to 
^ve  help  and  protection  to  Albert  Scipio  Bar- 
tier,  a  native  of  Belignar,  in  the  province  ct 
Creuse.*' 

"Hang  you  1"  said  tiie  village  asagistnte. 
"You  are  as  onr-benring  as  one  of  the  Md  aris> 

tocrau." 

"  And  why  not  ?  -if  a  man  is  in  in  the  right,  K 
bis  papers  are  in  order  and  his  conscience  dear, 
may  he  not  reckon  on  the  protection  of  the  one 
and  undivided  republic  ?  And  then  observe,  that 
if  you  and  your  r^ged  followers  attempt  to  arrest 
two  men  like  us  it  may  lead  to  blows." 

"  Oh,  you  threaten  us  I   You  insult  the  nation 
in  one  of  her  representatives." 

"  Oh,  no.  You  see  I  only  say  this  in  ioka.  In 
order  to  show  you  that  I  am  under  no  fear  of  the  ' 
law." 

"  That  is  right.   You  have  t^  me  yonr  naoie. 
What  is  your  comrade  called  ?  '* 

"  Here  are  our  passports.  Read." 

The  oflkial  cotmied  three  times. 

"  Perhi^  the  dtisen  agent  of  the  government ' 
cannot  read,**  observed  Albert. 

"  Oh  I  "  interrupted  his  friend ;  "  in  his  xeal  to 
arrest  two  dtisens  who  have  been  pointed  out  to 
him  as  suspected,  he  has  forgotten  his  spec- 
Ucles.   Is  not  this  the  truth,  citizen  >  " 

"Yes,  qtute  true;  I  have  left  them  in  my 
shop." 

"  Suppose  you  send  one  of  your  people  for 
them,*'  said  Albert. 

"That  is  not  necessary,"  replied  the  count. 
"  Among  the  brave  sans-culottes  ^ho  accompany 
him  there  must  be  some  one  who  can  read^— '* 

"  We  can  all  read,"  said  their  leader. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  that,"  said  Verclaur,  *'  but 
I  will  wager  that  no  one  has  brouiAt  his  spec- 
Ucles  irith  him." 

They  felt  in  their  pockets  but  nothing  caoM 
forth. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  their  leader. 
"  We  have  in  any  case  to  declare  that  their  papers 
are  in  order  as  they  assert.'* 

The  scoundrels  looked'  at  each  other ;  but 
there  was  no  reply  which  could  free  the  u  ilucky 
organ  of  the  law  from  his  great  embamut- 
ment. 

Count  Verclaur  came  to  his  aid. 

"  Citizen  Robillard  here  can  read  our  pass- 
ports," he  said,  "and  the  citizen  representative 
can  observe  whether  the  descriptioa  of  our  per- 
sons suits." 

This  proposal  did  not  meet  with  entire  appro* 
batlon.  but  there  ««s  no  choice.  M.  Robillard 
was  ret^uested  to  read  the  passports.  All  was  in 
order ;  tn  perfect  order. 

When  the  rabble  had  departed  the  two  friends 
hsfttened  to  Emmeline,  who  was  half  dead  with 
alarm. 
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f  Oh !  "  she  said,  "when  will  this  life  of  tesrer 

come  to  an' end  ? " 

V.Itmayend  whenever  you  will,"  replied  her 
Idlrer.  't  Make  up  your  mind  to  follow  us,  and 
we  will  at  once  take  you  to  Ash  Farm.  There 
the  priest  who  helped  us  to  discover  your  hiding 
plactt  has  (Humised  to  meet  us.  Then  before  the 
priest  of  God  we  will  renew  oar  vows,  and  by 
t^ine  my  name  you  will  give  me  the  right,  be- 
fore God  and  man,  to  protect,  defend  and  save 
yon." 

'  "  Your  plan  is  an  excellent  one,"  said  Madame 
Robillard.  *'  To  marry  Emmeline,  and  to  take 
her  away  from  the  country  as  soon  as  possible  is 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done.  But  I  must 
advise  you  to  go  to  work  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cmnspection ;  for  danger  threatens,  and  from  a 
n\an  who  would  glauy  employ  any  means  for 
your  destruction."  > 
"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  farmer. 

.His  wife  made  no  reply,  but  her  silence  was  a 
sufiScient  indication. 

Oh,  the  wretched  man  I"  he  said.  "Gentle- 
men, my  wife  is  right ;  be  on  your  guard." 

. "  That  we  have  always  been  ;  and  now  wehave 
a;,- third  life  to  protect  from  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us ;  what  do  you  advise  ?  " 

In  the  firstplaoe  you  cannot  remain  here," 
answered  Louise ;  "  then  you  must  go  into  the 
village  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  then  wait  for  us 
at  Ash  Farm.  He  who  informed  about  you  will 
think  no  more  about  you  if  he  does  not  see  you. 
Emmeline  shall  reroam  here  till  the  day  after  to- 
iQorrow.  and  then  I  will  myself  bring  her  to 
Mantels." 

■Julius,  meanwhile,  was  waiting  in  a  public- 
house  in  the  village  to  hear  the  result  of  the  step 
h«  had  taken.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  he  saw  the  party  return  without  any 
prisoner. 

"  Citizen,"-  he  cried,  "  what  is  the  reason  that 
yon  have  not  secured  the  two  suspected  persons 
whom  I  told  yon  of  ?  " 

"  Because  tbeir  papers  are  in  order." 

"  Their  iwpeTS  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  they 
ate  two  emigrants  who  have  returned." 
."Yes;  you  said  so,  indeed ;  but  you  did  cot 
know  what  they  proved  to  me.  They  are  honest 
have  patriots.  They  have  testimonials  signed 
by  the  magistrates-of  the  departments." 

"And  you  did  not  find  out  that  they  were 
making  merry  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  lo  one  ever  makes  merry 
with  me,  and  if  you  have  no  respect  for  author- 
ity " 

-  A  pretty  authority  yours  to  be  sure  I  A 
dumb  dog  that  cannot  even  read." 

"  What  are  you  saying  you  aristocrat  ?" 

"  I  say  that  you  are  doubly  a  black  sheep ; 
you  are  their  accomplice,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  me  from  denouncing  you." 

"  Denouncing  me  ?  Me  ?  Ah,  Gauner,  one 
word  more  from  you,  and  I  will  have  you  seized 
as  an  aristocrat.  I  have  known  you  a  good 
while.  In  the  beginning  you  were  not  a  repub- 
lican. You  are  rich  ;  all  rich  people  are  sus- 
pected. Citizen,  the  representative  of  the  people 
has  said  so  himself." 

As  the  matter  began  to  assume  a  serious  as- 


pect, and  Julius  thought  he  might-come  to  griii 
he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answmd: 

"  Very  well ;  I  tell  you  their  papers  are  biat, 
and  if  they  have  escaped  this  time  I  shall  catd 
them  presently.  Then  it  will  be.  seen  wheOal 
am  suspected." 

Everything  went  on  as  usual  at  RoU' 
farm.  Julius  came  as  usual  under  some 
or  other  to  visit  bis  sister,  but  the  pedlan 
disappeared,  and  he  could  not  fiiul  out 
direction  they  had  taken.  The  two  women 
too  tranquil  for  there  to  .be  any  suspicion  thtfi 
they  were  hiding  anywhere  about  thenra.  En- 
meline  was  more  sociable  than  usual,  indeed  dial 
was  sometimes  quite  amiable.  I 

Julius  was  in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety.  What' 
did  this  behaviour  mean  ?  Could  he  have  madv 
a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  two  stnDgos 
were  not  really  pedlars  ? 

"No,  that  is  impossible,"  he  cakulatcd.  "Ii 
heard  the  name,  of  Emmeline  mentioned,  a'd I 
saw  their  hands  clasped  in  each  other's,  vhilli 
they  exchanged  loolu  of  tender  affection,  am 
the  change  i^^ich  has  taken  place  in  her  mauMl 
and  the  happiness  which  shines  in  her  e^  ' 
caused  by  the  return  of  her  lover.  Bat 
can  he  be  hiding  ?  " 

The  thought  sudden1)r  strack  him  that  th 
strangers  would  remain  in  concealment  duno| 
the  day,  and  wait  for  the  quiet  of  the  oigbi  M 
fore  they  left  the  farm.  He  saw  in  bis  mat 
e^e  the  lovers  renewing  their  vows  of  coostaM 
and  formin?  plans  for  the  future.  Feriiaps  d 
too  would  fly  with  them. 

"I  will  find  out,"  he  said,  and  foraed  k 
plans. 

In  the  evening  he  went  again  to  bis  sisM 
Emmeline  looked  more  charming  than  ever.  Hi 
eyes  were  brighter,  and  her  face  less  pale  Ih 
usual. 

"She  is  ekpectin|r  him,"  he  thought;  "b| 
take  care  little  aristocrat.  Your  triumpb  s 
not  be  for  long.  Your  lover  and  lus  friend  th 
pay  for  you ;  then  we  shall  see  what  nest" 

When  the  time  came  for  retiring  to  test,  JuBl 
went  back  towards  the  house,  and  hid  hinue 
behind  a  fence  from  which  he  could  see  ao^ 
who  entered  or  left  the  farm. 

For  two  long  hours  he  waited  in  vain,  rai^i 
like  a  wild  beast  which  has  lost  its  prey.  Tbi 
the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken.  The  had 
door  was  opened,  and  presently  was  heard  ti 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs.  Julius  moved  not,  h 
listened.  The  bar  which  closed  the  gate  of  ll 
court  grated  as  it  was  removed,  and  the  old  bM 
which  Madame  Robillard  generally  rode  vhl 
she  had  far  to  go,  append.  It  carried  H 
women,  Louise  and  Emmeline. 

"  Look  I   She  is  going  to  him,"  said  At  4 
happy  man.    "  So  much  the  better  for  me,  i 
by  this  means  I  shall  discover  their  hiding  pix 
Now  I  am  sure  of  my  revenge,  and  she  heW 
Emmeline,  gives  me  the  victim."  As  he  saidB 
he  left  his  concealment  and  followed  the  tra«! 
the  horse.    With  every  bad  feeling,  rage  ■ 
baffled  treachery,  gnawing  at  his  ^'^'^fl 
ran  on,  hoping  speedily  to  overtake  them  »Bam 
revenge.  I 
^To  be  eoiUimied.J  ' 
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CHAPTER  U.— (Continued.) 

^FIER  a  short  pause  the  priest  coo- 
tinued  to  his  nephew : 
"I  returned  hither.  At  first  all 
went  v^ell.  Your  |>areDt8  wrote  fre- 
gueotly,  an3  nothing  particular  oc- 
cacnd.  Then  your  grandfather  died,  and  his 
deatb  considerably  affected  your  fether's  state, 
fnr,  shortly  afterwards  your  mother  wrote  that  her 
bdund  had  fallen  back  into  his  old  secluded 
njs,  that  he  did  not  sleep  at  night,  or  was  tor- 
KDiedbyMghtful  dreams,  from  wnich  he  awaked 
tilbedin  cold  perspiration. 
'"About  this  time  you  were  bom.  The  joy  of 
Ks  CTent  overpowered  for  a  while  the  evil  under 
ifiich your Eather  was  suffering;  then  he  sank 
hick  into  his  old  lethargy,  from  which  he 
nbened  only  to  short  intervals  of  aberration. 
Be  physician  prescribed  change  of  air,  and 
m.ffe^\  difficulty  we  persuaded  him  to  come 
brelor  a  time.  Ah,  no  one  of  us  thought  it 
ikild  be  for  ever !  It  is  well  that  the  near 
Knre  is  often  concealed  from  mankind. 
l"DuriDg  those  days,  I  should  rather  say 
sdug  those  nights,  I  leamed  to  know  the  whole 
She  of  the  sacriSces  made  by  a  wife  and  mother, 
p,  your  mother  was  a  saint.  From  the  angels 
fc  got  the  sweet  smile  which  passed  over  her 

Eand  from  the  martyrs,  the  courage  with 
h  she  bore  her  sorrows.  Oh,  what  nights 
tjfossed  with  htm  !  The  flickering  of  the  lamp 
fa  puff  of  wind,  a  piece  of  mortar  which  fell 
m  the  ceiling,  the  rattle  of  the  window,  a  dog 
^ng  ta  the  distance — the  least  noise  was 
to  deprive  him  of  reason,  and  place  him 
itte  rack.  A  hundred  times  she  would  enquire 
fe  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  endeavour  to  ez- 
pnitto  the  poor  man.  She  came  to  his  bed 
K,  placed  his  pillows  straight,  and  made  the 
{Q  of  the  Cross  over  him. 
"'Sleep,  my  dearest,  sleep,'  she  would  say, 
lis  nothing!  * 

"And  the  unhappy  man,  under  the  influence 
ber  gentle  words,  would  try  to  smile  and  to 
cp,  only  to  «ake  up  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
i  same  agony. 

"She  was  a  saint,  and,  therefore,  she  was  the 
It  to  depart  from  this  world.  Her  strength  de- 
(Kd,  she  was  consumed  by  her  inward  sonow. 

tit!  the  last  moment,  never  complaining, 
Riys  ready,  she  foresaw  the  separation  from 
rloved  one  that  awaited  her.  The  struggle 
hreen  lifie  and  death  lasted  for  four  years.  It 
|ati  with  her  htisband's  relapse.  With  hope 
sis  heart,  a  man  can  do  everything,  and  he 
olive.  But  from  the  day  when  she  first  fi;lt 
It  her  sacrifice  produced  no  permanent  effect 

her  husband's  mind,  there  remained 
Uung  for  her  but  to  die.  A  tedious  and  wear- 
f  malady  began.  I  was  long  before  I  could 
B«e  it,  but  at  last  the  flame  was  extinguished 
■  ever.  She  died  in  the  arms  of  him  to  whom 
B  Iiad  given  her  young  life,  without  his  quite 
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comprehending  frfiat  had  happened.  Her  .last 
wimis  were  for  him  and  for  you,  Augustus.  ■ 

" '  My  poor  son  I  Who  will  take  pity  on  yw- 
and  on  your  fat^r,'  she  said  with  her  last  breath. 
But  her  dying  eyes  were  directed  to  me^  and 
the  expression  of  anguish  melted  into  a 
heavenly  smile.  It  said  :  '  1  know  who  will  be  a 
father  to  my  child,  a  guardian  and  nurse  to  my 
husband.' 

"  So  she  died,  and  to  this  day  I  am  unable  to 
undet stand  how  your  father  could  outlive  her  so 
long.  He  languished .  here  for  -four  years  before 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  release  him.  Do  you 
remember  him,  my  son  ?  His  pale,  sunken  face, 
his  sad  smile?  My  poor  brother!  You  were 
only  a  child  when  he  died,  but  I  am  sure  yen 
have  not  fo^tten  his  last  moments.  {  saw  it  in 
the  sorrow  which  ywr  countenance  expressed 
when  I  repeated  his  last  words :  *  Take  that  five 
of  clubs  away.'  " 

They  both  wept,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
tears  rolled  down  my  cheeJcs.  Forgetting  the 
cold  of  a  Febraary  morning,  as  well  as  my 
fatigue,  I  stood  at  my  post,  though  trembling 
with  emotion. 

The  priest  began  again  in  a  louder  and  very 
solemn  tone : 

"  Have  you  now  any  idea  of  what  I  suffer  whut 
I  see  you  devoted  to  play  ?  You,  the  son  of  a 
man,  who,  trough  one  evening's  play,  was  made 
a  criminal.  In  the  name  of  the  unhappy  man 
who  died  by  yonr  father's  hand^  in  the  name  of 
ymir  mother,  who  so  soon  was  freed  from  the 
cross  which  she  so  generously  took  upon  her 
shoulders,  in  the  name  of  your  father  and  hia 
remorse  of  conscience,  in  my  own  name,  to  whom 
God  has  given  strength  to  withstand  the  strokes 
of  adversity,  and  whose  great  object  has  been  to 
preserve  you  from  destruction— swear  to  me  at 
this  moment,  that  you  will  never  again  touch  a 
card  ;  that  you  will  never  again  sit  at  a  gaming- 
table." 

The  young  man  had  sobbed  like  a  child  at  this 
solemn  address. 

"Oh,  my  God  I"  he  cried,  reproachfully; 
"  after  I  have  heard  all  this,  uncle,  do  you  believe 
me  so  wicked,  that  you  require  an  oath  from  me  V* 

Tears  choked  his  voice. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  son,"  reified  the  priest,  in  a 
voice  hardly  audible  from  emotion.  "  pardon  me. 
No ;  I  do  not  think  you  wicked ;  it  is  the  fault  of 
your  head,  not  of  your  heart,  it  is  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  has  caused  you 
to  run  with  open  eyes  to  your  destruction.  But 
you  will  do  so  no.more ;  it  is  impossible  ;  you  are 
quite  right.  The  son  cannot  but  learn  from  his 
own  father.  Forgive  my  anxiety.  It  would  have 
killed  me  if  you  had  continued  in  this  course.  I 
believe  you  without  an  oath.  Come  to  my  heart, 
my  child  !  " 

■  I  heard  no  more.  Trembling  with  cold,  I  crept 
to  my  bed  p.nd  buried  myself  in  its  pillows.  My 
heart  was  fiill  to  overflowing,  but  I  soon  lost  con* 
sciousness  in  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  rays  of 
the  sunstreimed  into  my  room,  I  made  a  rapil 
toilette,  and  hastened  to  breakfast. 

The  father,  who  was  already  seated  at  his 
writing  table,  cast  an  enquiring  look  at  me. 
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"  Well ;  how  are  mu  ?  "  be  tud.  "  Were  you 
aUe  to  steep  Imst  nfgfit  ?'*  he  aaked,  la  nUier  a 
peculiar  manner, 

"  Oh,  like  tlue  seven  Bleepen.  Never  better  in 
my  life." 

And  I  began  to  do  faononr  to  hit  plentiful 
breakfost. 

I  took  leave  of  the  good  lather  that  day,  with 
a  kind  message  for  the  nephew  who  had  gone 
out 

Five  years  later,  chance  brought  me  again 
into  this  country.  With  regret,  1  found  rant  I 
was  unable  to  spare  time  to  visit  my  old  Mend, 
bat  roost  be  content  with  enquiries  after  him.  It 
happened  that  ny  mule  driver  was  an  intelligent 
young  man. 

*'Ah,"  I  said,  "yon  come  from  that  village. 
How  is  your  priest?  Is  Father  Jerome  snll 
there?*' 

"  Yes,  sir.  the  same  " 

"He  had  a  nephew.  He  was  called  Mr. 
Augustus.    Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?  There  is  not  one  of  us  but 
knows  htm.    He  is  a  just  man.** 

"And  what  do  you  mean  hy  that?" 

"  Have  yon  not  heard  ?  He  is  the  judge  of  the 
irtiole  district.'* 

*'  Indeed  t  Judge  of  the  district  I  He  must 
indeed  be  a  superior  man  7  " 

"There  has  not  been  a  better  v^thin  the 
memory  of  man.  It  is  all  one  to  him  whether  a 
person  is  rich  or  poor.  He  makes  no  distinction 
4^ persons  but  is  the  friend  of  all.  We  all  like 
him  ;  but  be  has  his  crotchets." 

And  he  scratched  his  head  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Ah,  and  on  account  of  this  crotchet  you  do 
oot  always  like  him  so  well." 

"  Exactly  as  yon  say,  sir." 

"  And  what  is  it  that  displeases  you  7" 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing;  it  does  not  affect  many 
of  the  people  who  go  to  him,  but  if  it  is  anythinsr 
about  cards — he  is  severe.  He  says  the  devil 
is  is  them." 

"He  is  quite  right.  Do  you  ever  play,  my 
lad?** 

"  Do  you  mean  at  cards,  sir  ?  No.  There 
is  hardly  any  one  here  who  takes  a  hand." 

"Then  I  advise  yon  to  remain  as  yon  are 
now,  and  as  you  grow  older,  never  to  touch  a 
card." 

It  was  a  consoling  thought  that  the  care  and 
pains  of  the  good  priest  had  not  been  bestowed 
in  vain,  and  that  when  the  Hme  came  that 
Augustus  should  close  his  eyes,  his  last  words 
would  not  be  those  of  his  father  : 

"Take  that  five  of  clubs  away  !  " 

THE  END. 


ClBBBR,  the  actor,  was  very  extravagant :  he 
one  day  askt^l  his  father  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
"  Zounds,  sir ! "  says  Gilly,  "  can't  you  live  upon 
your  salary  ?  When  1  was  your  age  I  never  spent 
any  of  my  fathtr's  money."  "But  I  am  sure, 
sir,  you  have  spent  a  great  many  hundred  pounds 
of  my  father's  monev."  replied  the  young  man. 
The  reton  had  tts-^^t.  - 


MACAULAY   UPON  THE  FIRST 

PROTKSTANT  MISSION  IN  IHOLAMD. 


HE  old  cry  of  the  Exeter  Hall  StiHa 
has  not  yet  died  out ;  fu  from  it  k 
few  weeks  after  Esbter  as  annrof 
"  whitechoker  **  geotlemcD,  aod  i 
vast  crowd  of  well-meaning  Udie^ 
young  and  old,  arrive  in  this  ovemon 
metropolis  to  attend  the  May  meetings,  and  lor 
the  marvellous  reports  upon  the  pngien 
Protestant  Missions  at  home  and  amoia.  TVi 
for-off  misdons  are  always  represented  la  tte 
most  flourishing.  The  reason  is  obrioaj,  Int 
after  a  while  some  "  leflecting  Scripture^re^" 
desires  to  ascertain  how  the  missions  are  pn* 
gressing,  and  after  a  little  expense  and  troubk 
he  finds  that  many  of  the  so-called  Protettut 
Missions  have  no  existence;  but  at  the  am 
time  a  regular  staff  of  preachers  and  assiitintl 
is  kept  u^.  Some  years  back  a  missioMr' 
named  Fritchard,  who  resided  at  one  of  As. 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  extensivelyengaged  in  ia< 
porting  pigs  and  whisky ;  and  another  kept  t 
grog  wop  for  the  blacks.  The  Chinese  missmf 
are  pious  frauds ;  and  those  in  South  Africa  ta 
of  the  same  riass. 

But  the  most  daring  impouUons  perpebalc 
by  those  would-be  Christian  misdons  are  ttm 
in  the  west  of  Ireland. .  The  patrons  <A  d 
missions  in  Galwanr  and  Mayo  are  to  be  fin 
amongst  the  noted  Puritan  ramtlies  of  Tmd 
Persse.  Wade,  Pluaket,  Dallas,  Browne,  Gdi 
ness,  Darcy,  and  other  Cromwellian  setdec 
They  publish  \eariy  a  list  of  converts;  thenaai 
of  those  converts  are  obtained  by  the  distriboA 
of  provisions  amongst  a  starving  peasant  cbt 
and  the  whole  number  in  Galway  and  Hi 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  persons,  uta 
the  patrons  of  the  system  in  London  are  led 
believe  that  they  count  by  thousands.  H 
tracts  issued  by  the  Protestant  Missions  aie  4 
of  misstatements  as  to  the  rise  and  pregm 
Protestantism  in  England  under  the  Tnj 
family.  Lord  Macaulay  ought  to  be  considei 
a  good  sound  Protestant  authority  as  to 
ag(;nctes  that  were  first  put  in  requisition  I 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  EskIu 
Macaulay  writes:  "The  work  which  had  be 
commenced  by  King  Henry,  the  murdertr 
his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset,  f 
murderer  of  his  own  brother,  and  cooipk* 
by  Elizabeth,  the  iMara^^r  o/AfrwerA  Ss 
were  the  instruments  by  which  England  wss  I 
livered  from  the  yoke  of  Rome." 

Now  for  a  review  of  England's  social  ■ 
moral  condition  when   the   ancient  Catba 
Church  was  struck  down,  and  the  Upas  Tl 
planted  in  its  place.    Even  Mr.  Froude  adfl 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  peopte  of  Engl* 
under  the  new  order  of  things.   The  sm* 
were    the    great    cultivators   of   the  soil 
England — their  lands  the  main  element  offal 
production.    The  cultivation  of  ttie  land.  w«l 
heretofore  had  emplnyed  and  maintained,  not ' 
superfluity,  but  with  all  neces.«aries, 
bulk  of  the  people,  was  suddenly  sospeM* 
Thousands,  most  likely  millions,  of  accea  «■>* 
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bd  been  mder  the  ploogli  for  mccei^ve 
catariet  were  all  at  ooce  converted  to  pastures 
to  meet  the  new  and  increasing  demand  for 
Ei^iib  wool.  The  extTavat^nt  habits  of  the 
lu»oming  classes  rendered  them  button  glad 
IB  vdooiBe  any  change  vrtiich  would  tend  to  re* 
Ine  then  frun  their  pecuniary  difllcultiei,  and 
pK  tbeni  the  means  to  procure  fresh  pleasures, 
ad  to  iodnlge  in  ne«  uocies.  So  the  ploughs 
we  taniihra  from  the  fums,  and  with  them  the 
floi^uDeo  and  their  CsmilteSt  and  all  iriio  had 

;  Med  their  years  in  tiUing  the  soil.  What  had 
WD  popnloas  and  thriwiog  hamlets,  and  villages, 

:  Md  hmf  towns,  were,  io  a  short  time,  converted 
htonsles.        Henry  Spelman,  a  high  author- 

jl^ipoa  the  question  under  consideration,  draws 

msia  poore  of  the  condition  of  the  once  proi- 

ras  people  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  under  their 
landowners.  The  cottars  were  pulled  down, 
mi  the  churches  turned  into  shelters  for  the 
jIkp,  which  now  roamed  in  vast  flocks  over 
^  ooce  busy  haunts  of  men.    "  Landlords  were 
gotted  of  practising  more  than  Eastern  manny, 
Hfch  compelled  honest  householders  to  become 
Mnreis  of  less  honest  men's  tables ;  "  a  state 
■  fiungi  which  brought  honest  matrons  to  the 
nn^rock  and  cords,"  which  compelled  "  men. 
Wren  of  good  hope  in  the  liberal  science,  and 
kr  honest  qualities  iriieicof  the  land  had  great 
V  to  labour  at  menial  occupations  that  they 
|ht"  sustain  tbev  parents'  decrepit  age  and 
enUe  pover^.*'   Froward  children,  we  are 
ber  assured,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Godly 
iMrity,  and  ran  headlong  into  all  kinds  of 
kcdoess,  finally,  "  garnishing  gallowe  trees ;  " 
1^  maidens,  lacking  a  dowry,  were  com- 
n  to  pass  their  days  in  servitude,  or  else 
vy  "to  perpetual  poverty  and  ruffian  hus- 
m."  Universal  destruction  seemed  to  follow 
fte  track  of  the  early  reformers  who  were 
too  removing  their  neighbours'  landmark.* 
hg  Henry  was  constantly  employed  in  hang- 
ud  quartering,  often  for  conscience  sake, 
wonally  varying  the  order  by  substituting 
"Ming-  as  a  change.   These  horrors  were 
(ted  by  the  man  whom  Macaulay  and  Hallam 
fown  as  the  person  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
frtsent  Church  of  England  and  its  numerous 
noots  so  antagonistic  to  one  another. 
I^e  need  not  wonder  that  thieves  received 
e  consideration  in  those  times  from  the  of-' 
>ls  who  were  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death — 
Us  of  men  who  were  themselves  rogues  of  a 
er  and  more  hypocritical  order.     It  must 
Kbeen,  to  men  less  hardened  than  those  who 
■fed  so  prominent  a  part  in  those  scenes,  a 
rible  and  ghastly  sight  to  behold  ;  wherever 
f  tamed  their  eyes  the  awfiil  evidences  of  the 
l>lily  of  the  law  as  administered  by  men 
*  professed  to  have  been  recently  reformed 
^^%)£m.  Along  the  River  Thames  were  sus- 
wn  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  who  had 
M  accused      foul  play  to  foreigners.  The 

ftuy  condition  was  very  bad.  The  Tower 
*ss  one  heap  of  mud.  mingled  and  streaked 
tbe  blood  of  the  victims  who  there  yielded 
^  lives  to  the  fiuy  of  a  monarch  whose 

**2^fa«idM  aad  MdMacaiwIttoOpfnMiMt  oflb* 


thirst  for  gore  could  scarcely  be  slaked.  Tbe 
most  trifling  offence  was  pwaithed  by  death. 
Tybum,  with  its  never<ending  streams  of  mctiaiB, 
who  escaped  the  axe  at  Tower  Hill,  or  the  fire* 
of  Smithaeld,  only  to  wind  their  slow  and  painful 
way  from  Uie  various  dungeons  of  London,  there 
to  be  hanged,  and  the  hanging  to  be  followed  by 
the  revolung  dismembering,  that  their  yet  quiver- 
ing limbs,  and  heads  with  the  features  scarcely 
set  in  death,  might  garnish  a  ci^  gate  till  they 
putrefied  and  w>pped,  mingling  with  the  mud 
and  filth  of  the  abMBuiable  streets  * 

Many  poor  men  ran  through  the  streete  of 
London  in  15^  crying  out  for  food ;  '*  that  they 
and  their  children  were  starving.'*  This  was 
something  new  to  Englishmen,  who.  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  monastic  houses,  were  the  best  fed 
people  in  Europe.  Alt  foreign  visitors  endorsed 
this  statement.  But  how  changed  in  a  few 
years  I  Bad  had  passed,  yet  worse  remained  to 
come.  How  fared  the  social  state  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture?  Dicing  and  carding  ruined 
many  an  heir,  and  brought  wealthy  men  to  beg- 
gary. Latimer  tells  us  there  were  more  dicing 
nouses  in  1538*40  than  there  had  been  for  many 
years  previous.  All  classes  from  the  king  down 
to  the  headsman  were  gamblers.  Young  squires 
from  tbe  fMUbtry  "were  caught  by  lawyers-— al- 
ways needy— and  brot^t  to  a  gambling  house, 
where  they  plaved  and  lost  all.^'  The  Govern- 
ment sug^ssted  to  the  king  to  interpose,  and,  for 
a  while  he  seemed  in  earnest,  having  passed  a 
statute  for  the  abolition  of  gaming  houses,  and 
he  even  threatened  to  punish  carders  and  dicers 
in  the  same  manner  as  robbers.  Still  the  law 
continued  to  be  evaded.  One  of  the  fascinations 
of  the  gaming-houses  was  to  be  found  in  the 
socie^  of  the  noted  "  Story  Tellers ; "  also  good 
suppers  and  excellent  wines. 

Every  vice  was  practised  with  augmented  zest 
when  the  exemplary  restraints  of  a  genuine 
morality  or  a  pure  religion  were  removed,  or  by 
the  silence,  suppression,  ot  absence  of  its  or- 
dained servitors.  But  the  law's  visitation  of  a 
socially  baneful  sin  was  by  no  means  impartial.  , 
especially  where  the  case  lay  between  the  rich 
man  and  one  of  hmited  means,  ^lis  state  of 
things  befell  in  a  few  brief  years  after  the  confis- 
cation of  the  religious  houses,  and  the  death  or 
dispersion  of  their  inmates.  We  are  assured  by 
some  Protestant  writers  that  London,  during  the 
latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  short  reign 
of  the  "  Boy-IUng,"  deserved  a  thousand  times 
more  plagues  tran  ever  fell  upon  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  the  other  wicked  cities  of  the  £ast. 

Winslow  states  that  the  "alms  which  the 
monks  dealt,  and  the  hospitality  which  they 
maintained,  every  man  knoweth.  Many  thousands 
were  relieved  at  the  abbeys,  accompanied  by 
kind  words,  and  hopes  of  twtter  days  for  the 
poor."  And  again  Waslow  observes:  "Hie 
poor  would  have  received  more  but  that  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  feed  the  liimea  of  tbe 
great  men  who  visited  the  abbm.  Thm  were 
also  burdened  "with  idle  squires  who  wasted  their 

•  Sm  "Ckmleto  of  As  Qnj  rriara.*'  9. 15.. TW  MstaW 
eondaaahs  frfawisn  t»  b»  MM  hi  M  w«t  puMi  al  As  w* 
tein  af  tito  «•»   Zb  Im  mm  ttta  kwribto  Uw  «m 
cwrM  Ml  to  thi  iMw. 
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.  ■qbstappe. .  iand  thea  came  to  the  -mooastetieB 
trborefood  ^as  seMom  rehised  to  anyone.  But  now 
tl^  the  altbeys,  with  all  their  lands,  goods,  and 
impropriated  parsonages,  be  in  temporal  men's 
hands,  I  do  not  bear  tell  that  one  halfpenny- 
worth of  alms  or  any  otber  profit  cometh  unto 
the  people  of  those  paridiea  where  such  parson- 
ages and  vicarages  be ;  and  where  twenty  pounds 
^ere  given  yea.ny  to  the  poor  in  more  than  one 
aundred  places  ia  England,  there  is  not  one 
-106^1*8  meat  given  now.  This  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment practised  by  men  who  are  constantly  boast- 
ing tl^t  their '  mission  is  to  reform  Christianity,' 
whilst  they  commence  by  plundering  the  heritage 
of  the  poor."  *  The  monks  have  been  stigmatised 
as  "lazy  and  immoral,"  and  the  nuns  "indif- 
ferently good."  Even  Burnet  questions  «the$e 
allegations;  and  Dean  Hook,  in  referring  to  the 
reckless  statements  put  forward  by  Puritan 
writers,  observes :  "  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  zeal  of  the  Puritan  historians  in  attacking 
the  ]H-ofesaors  of  the  older  religion,  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  among  deadly  sins  falsehood 
is  one,  and  that  among  Christian  virtues  the 
charity  which  thinkeik  no  evil  is  the  first." 
Id  a  remarkable  passage  Dean  Hook  describes 
.the  ejected  nuns  seeking  a  shelter  from 
kindred  and  friends  when  driven  from  their 
legitimate  homes.  "It  was,"  writes  the  Pro- 
testant Dean,  "  with  sad  and  sorrowing  hearts 
that  the  pious  of  either  sex  heard  of  the  demo- 
lition of  the  holy  and  beautiful  houses  where 
their  fathers  had  worshipped ;  and  mothers  were 
seen  weeping  as  they  received  back  theunmarried 
daughters  from  convents  which  had  been  to  them 
a  happy  home.  And  it  was  with  feelings  of  in- 
dignant sympathy  that  the  people  of  a  district 
saw  turned  adrift  upon  the  world  the  holy  women 
who  had  been  to  them  Sisters  of  Mercy.  ' 

"BitTB  Dutton,  one  of  the  Monastic  Inquisitors, 
on  his  death-bed  made  a  confession  in  the 
presence  of  four  men  as  to  the  falsehood  of  his 
statements  with  respect  to  several  convents  con- 
demned  by  him.  He  says  :  "  I  acted  with  im- 
mense treachery  to  the  convent  where  my  own 
*  three  sisters  were  located.  They  were  good 
\io\y  women,  and  knew  no  wrong.  My  wicked 
"  life  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  dread  the 
result."  *  The  confession,  like  many  others,  was 
suppressed  by  Lord  Crumwell.  Thomdale 
states  that  the  old  nuns  were  dreadfully  affrighted 
at  the  approach  of  Dr.  Leigh,  the  Inqliisitorv 
He  roared  at  them,  and  used  shocking  language 
to  old  women,  who  were  all  undoubted  ladies, 
women  of  learning,  and  of  ancient  family."  f 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  Inquisitors, 
or  Commissioners  as  they  were  sometimes  styled, 
were  not  of  the  same  stamp  as  Loudon  or  Lay- 
ton  ;  and  when  favourable  reports  were  returned 
to  Lord  Crumwell^  less  ingenuous  inquisitors 
were  appointed  with  fresh  instruction  as  to  what 
was  required.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Polys- 
worth  Nunnery  in  Warwickshire,  the  Commis- 
sioners wrote  to  Lord  Crumwell  in  its  favour. 
They  gave  a  very  fine  character  to  the  abbess 
and  the  sisterhood;  "thai  both  by  general  fame 
•and  enquiry  they  fo^nd  the  rules  of  the  hous: 

•  "The  CompUjn-orRodoryck  Mon." 
1  Tbotndala'i  "  Momorials  of  Kogluh  Afaboyt." 


rigidly  observed."  '  Tb4  Q»Q|wssiQ]i9V  V 
conclusion,  remarked  "  that  if  th«.G«»fM-w 
suppressed  the  village  would  be  netted;  aad  n 
or  seven  score  oi  faniUes  tiiro«B..out  «f » 
honest  livelihood  wbich  they  g^eth  b]^  the  on- 
vent  in  various  ways,  and  the  young  mudtas/fr 
many  miles  around  would  be  frieiidiesSt.atJk 
nuns  were  their  only  sincere gmrdtans" .  Ik* 
is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  oi  what  "  doMla 
facts"  Mr.  Froude  has  had  to  uphold  hit  k- 
cusations  against  the  English  dsterhoods.  Bt 
petitions  from  people  of  all  ranks  in  every  pa^ 
of  the  realm  were  in  favour  of  preserving  that 
good  neighbours  and  benefactors  of  the  mwuAt 
houses.  But  it  is  higbly  probable  that  Ia^ 
Crumwell  never  permitted  the  long-decewi 
monarch  to  see  those  petitions.  Crumwell  kwd 
contributions  for  himself  on  all  the  rdi^iM 
bouses,  and  in  their  terror  they  seat  him  la? 
sams  of  mon^  to  have  pity  on  them,  aod 
drive  them  out  on  the  highw^  in  old  age.  ^ 
accepted  their  offerings,  but  was  deu  to  chi 
supplications  for  mercy. 

In  the  histoiy  of  the  world  there  is  no  panM 
for  the  ioiquttious  treachery  aod  iojusticea 
King  Henry  and  his  Commissioners  in  their  dut 
ings  with  the  monastic,  orders  of  England. 

It  is  now  certain  that  Lord  Crumwell  mstJx 
great  designer  of  the  conspiracy  a^ost  U( 
monastic  houses  of  England.  Cardinal 
designates  Crumwell  as  the   "Messengff  " 
Satan."    "The  monster  of   England  (Haq 
VIII. ]  had  been  accompanied  through  every  suf 
of  bis  bloody  progress  by  a  messenger  of  SaU* 
a  wretch  of  tow  birth,  brutal  insolence,  and  ai^ 
istic  mor^.  It  was  Crumwell  who  first  V^^Sj 
the  rupture  of  Christendom  in  the  rodooB 
England.   He  had  continued  fee<dUog  emy 
desire  of  the  English  king  at  the  cost  of  eRT 
thing  precious  or  noble  in  the  kingdom." 

The  whole  story  of  Crumwell's  fall  has  ■* 
been  accurately  told  as  yet,  and  perhaps  BffB 
will,  although  many  important  papers  are  ti)  « 
found  in  the  record  boxes  of  Venkx  i» 
Vienna  bearing  upon  the  "  inner  arrangemenB 
of  the  monastic  inquisition.  King  Henrycaai» 
Crumwell  to  play  an  infamous  part  towards  tH* 
monastic  houses,  and  when  the  "  pluoda  v 
murder  were  nearly  completed,"  toe  moBan* 
next  paved  the  way  for  the  destruction  of** 
'  once  favourite  minister.  It  was  bruited  antoo^ 
the  courtiers  for  some  months  that  the  king  ccw 
then  dispense  with  Crumwell's  services. 
sovereign  used  gross  language  to  his  miDOUt 

'  calling  him  "knave,  villain.. and  b  d"*^ 

Sir  Anthony  Brown  affirmed  that  his  Bi^ia^ 
"whacked  CrumwelPs  head  against  the  a*-! 
^ndwhacked  himon  theearsJ"  Paulet,anoS» 
of  the  Council,  relates  that  the  kiDg^ksadtM 
Crumwell  about  the  pate,"  \  The  Council  »■ 
port  states  that  Lord  Crumwell  was  carried  fno 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Tower  amidst  the*'! 
ctamations  of  40,000    people.*   It  was  ev5 

«  Collier^  "EcclMlartical  Biitorr."  Vri.  T.;  Sr 
Di]?dale>>  '■  HoDftttic  Records  " ;  FaOcr't  "  CNitk  HoW 
Hd  Bltiaf*  "  iUfonutira,"— an  Pnlastairt  aatlnriliMi'>^ 

rapntatioo. 

t  "  State  PapoTi  of  Hnur  TIIL'e  R^,"  Vel  B.;  "Cm- 
veil's  State  Paperi."  • 
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poUtmly  stated  that  Kltig  Henry  wonid  hive 
KBtCnuomll  to  the  flames  of  Smithfield  were 
itiwtforth«  Intercession  of  some  certain  court 
hdf.  This  narrative  is  very  unlikely.  The 
dtlef  witnesses  a^inst  Cmniwell  in  the  Star 
Cbanber  were  his  friemds  Lord  Rich  and 
Kidiotas  Throckmorton. 

Id  ooe  of  Cardinal  Pole's  letters  to  Charles  V. 
Ik  draws  a  terrible  picture  of  die  "sacrilegions 
nfabeiy"  carried  out  in  Eneland  by  King  Henry. 
Thecardmal  renetred  his  former  vituperation  of 
themrice  and  cruelty  of  the  king* ;  the  treasures 
mDefnim  onwiUtng  subjects;  the  decrees  ex- 
torted from  reluctant  Parliaments ;  the  shocking 
bdcberies  of  the  Carthusian  community,  the 
'ftigitthes,  and  other  men  who  were  vowed  to 
God's  service.      "  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
wmasteries,"   writes   Cardinal    Pole,   "  King 
£eiuf,  Id  one  day,  caused  his  Council  to  hand 
•rer  to  bim  'as  conhscated   property.  The 
■uiiDinents  of  the  nobility,  the  aliment  of  the 
,jeople,  became  the    prey  of  the  monarch's 
|*rarice  and  vengeance.    He  could  not  rest  a  day 
Mile  the  vestige  of  any  single  building  stood  to 
Pfew  that  all  nad  not  been  always  under  his 
%n^ete  control.    He  rent,  he  shattered,  he 
^keddown.    H  the  walls  that  had  been  raised 
p  the  perpetuity  of  piety  resisted  his  power  too 
ig.  be  applied  gunpowder,  as  if  he  were  storm- 
the  forts  of  an  enemy.    Thus  perished  the 
.   lest  edifices  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  greatest 
Voiyof  the  realm  of  England." 
!  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  a  di&tingutshed  Angli- 
■a  clergyman,  sums  up  the  destruction  of  the 
lonastic  houses  in  these  words  :  "  On  the  whole 
fKStioQ  it  may  be  said  that  we  must  ever  look 
ttkoD  that  destruction  as  on  a  series  of  trans- 
ftioDs  in  which  the  sorrow,  the  waste,  the  im- 
iety,  diat  were  wrought  were  enough  to  make 

■gels  weep  Covetous  rapacity  was 

•tf  a  spirit  of  reformation.  A  blot  and  a 
pnM  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  his- 
^ySnd every  bare  site,  every  ruined  gable,  is 
W  a  witness  to  what  was  nothing  eise  than  a 
ttU  national  tra^y.**  * 
Aootfaer  Anglican  divine  of  the  present  day 
Wea  that  "the  English  clergy  at  the  com- 
ttttetnent  of  the  Reformation  were  the  finest  in 

fcwrld  ■  The  clergy  alone  ventured 

NM  aay  remonstrances  against  the  despotic 
Itmwof  the  king,  and  continued  to  use  some 
kdotn  of  speech  amidst  the  fines  and  insults 
'»hich  they  were  subjected."  f 
Having  very  briefly  glanced  at  the  work  of 
■tniction  performed  by  the  Vandal-like  per- 

*  who  have  been  styled  "reformers  of 
TOhanit^,"  I  retOm  to  the  results.  Canon 
BOn,  in  his  very  able  work  upon  the  revolu- 

*  of  property,  carried  out  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
>  followers,  admits  that  much  distress  existed 
■>"ghout  the  countiy— towns  and  cities  fell 
"  decay ;  whole  tracts  of  conntry  were  Im- 
*enshed  and  depopulated,  and  the  poor  ind 
*^8,  thronged  the  highways.  The  monks 
■0  been  the  best  of  landlords ;  were  very  indul- 

]■  H.  Blan!'!  "  Rafbnuto  of  Uie  Chmrck  nt  £nc- 

L*'^**»^rftlw  Cb«rcb  of  EnsUnd  from  I'igto  15^8,"  by 
■•*<*.  R.W.  Diwti,  U.K.,  t  Tol> :  Vol.  I.,  p.  la. 


^int  to  their  tenants,  atid*'*ere'  ftiver' ndiWI- 
sident.  The  new  landlords  soon  doubled  'Me 
rent  and  tithes,  and  in  the  majority  of 
became  non-resident.  The  admissions  of  CanAi 
Dixon  are  valuable,  coming  ki  they  do  from  c/rfb 
who  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  pronjotfon 
of  Protestantism,  yet  laments  the  dishorieSt 
and  profligate  agencies  by  which  it  waS  afi?- 
complished.  Mr.  Dixon  writes:  "The  face  Sf 
the  kingdom  was  changed  by  this  memorabib 
event;  foreign  nations  stood  aghast  to  behotd 
the  condition  of  England.  The  land  was  stretrh 
with  hundreds  of  ruins ;  stately  biiildingli, 
churches,  grand  halls,  chambers,  and  cloisters— 
a  whole  architecture,  into  which  the  genius  of 
ages  and  of  races  had  been  breathed— were  laia 
in  dust  and  rubbish.  Vast  libraries,  the  priceless 
records  of  antiquity,  the  illuminated  treasured 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  ravished  with  a  wastfe 
so  sordid  as  to  have  wrung  a  cry  of  anguish 
even  firom  the  rabid  ribald,  John  Bale.  To  fol- 
low the  devolution  of  the  monastic  property  woufd 
demand  the  devotion  of  a  life,  nor  would  the 
result  repay  the  toil."  S.  H.  B.  ' 

fib  be  continued. J 


SPITZBERGEN  AS  A  HOME.  - 


m 


E  know  the  name  of  Spitzbergen,  but 
we  have  little  further  acquaintance 
with  it ;  its  inhospitable  shores  have 
little  attraction  for  adventurers  of 
any  description.  It  is  related  that 
an  English  company,  seeing  that  certain  advan- 
tages would  accrue  from  a  settlement  there,  and 
merchants  having  offered  large  rewards  to  volun- 
teers, who  could  not  be  induced  to  try  the  experf- 
ment  of  a  winter,  obtained  a  "grant"  from 
government  of  certain  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  to  begin  with.  "  They  were  taken  out 
in  a  whaler,  and  a  hut  was  erected  for  thefr 
winter  quarters ;  bat  when  the  ship  was  about  to 
depart,  and  they  saw  the  awful  gloomy  hills 
already  white  with  the  early  snow,  and  felt  thft 
howling  gales  of  north-east  wind,  their  hearty 
failed  them,  and  they  entreated  the  captain  who 
had  charge  of  them  to  take  them  back  to  London 
and  let  them  be  hanged.  The  captain  acceded 
to  their  request,  and  took  them  hack  to  London', 
where  a  pardon  was  procured  for  them." 

Spitzbergen  is  the  highest  part  of  Europe ;  it 
lies  a  little  above  the  75  degree  of  north  latitude'. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  d 
flourishing  whale-fishery,  as  many  as  four  or  five 
hundred  sail,  chiefly  Dutch  or  Hamburgers,  re- 
sorting there  in  a  season.  "  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  a  really  fine  day  in  these 
regtona,"  says  a  visitor,  who  wrote  from  experi- 
ence, "a  sea  bright  and  calm  as  a  mirror,  and 
covered  with  countless  floating  icebergs  of'  a 
dazzling  whiteness  and  of  all  imaginable  sizes 
and  shapes ;  no  sonnd  to  be  heard  but  the  terrific 
pealfl  of  thunder  caused  by  the  cracking  of  th^ 
glaciers,  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  walrus,  and 
the  various  cries  of  the  gulls  and  divet-s.  Such  a 
scene  as  this  can  never  be  forgotten.  But  there 
is  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  Ten  minutes  may  en- 
tirely change  the  face  of  things ;  a  chilling  blast 
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M«M  fipOM  dw  eternal  ice>fidda ;  thick  fe^,  and 
fnteUyiBow.&lloverttlmmefiat^;  thebnlliant 
fladen  are  hidden,  and  notluog'  remains  of  the 
l^orknts  panonuna  but  a  dim^  cold,  misty  circle 
«f  an  acre  in  extent  aroond  the  boat.*' 

The  place  had  plentr  of  summer  visitors,  but 
an  fled  at  the  approach  of  winter,  as  well  they 
might,  for  when  once  the  Arctic  current  set  down 
•pon  them  in  eariy  September,  and  brought  with 
it  the  polar  ice  to  snl  the  bays  and  build  an 
adamantine  wall  around  the  island,  which  it  does 
to  the  course  of  a  few  days,  hope  of  escape  is 
vain ;  the  vessel  is  held  fost  for  nine  long  months, 
and  almost  certain  death  awaits  her  crew. 

Four  Rnssian  soldiers  once  involuntarily  tried 
Ibe  experiment  of  a  winter  in  Sfdubctgen.  They 
were  left  with  nothing  but  what  they  stood  up  in, 
•ne  gun,  and  a  few  charges  of  ammunition.  They 
teilt  a  hut,  and  killed  some  reindeer,  and  when 
Hbt  ammunition  was  exhausted  they  manufactured 
bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  harpoons,  of  drift- 
wood. They  pointed  their  weapons  with  bones 
and  pieces  of  their  now  useless  gun,  and  tmsted 
ttieir  bow  strings  out  of  reindeer's  entrails.  They 
made  traps  for  birds  and  foxes,  and  thus  not  only 
urovided  themselves  with  food  and  raiment,  but 
kept  off  the  assaults  of  the  polar  bears.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  their  captivi^  one  of  the  four  died, 
and  ue  survivors,  losing  all  hope  of  delivery, 
began  to  fall  into  a  state  of  despondency,  whidi 
must  soon  have  moved  fatal  to  them,  had  not  a 
vessel  fortunate^  approached  the  coast  and 
lescued  them. 

,  At  one  time  an  Archangel  company  set  up  a 
permanent  settlement  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
nontiogthe  seal  and  walrus,  reindeer  ara  polar 
bear.  Their  men  were  left  there  in  September  or 
October,  in  parties  of  two,  three,  or  four,  in 
wooden  huts  constructed  in  Archangel ;  they 
were  supplied  with  provisions,  consisting  chiefly 
•f  rye-meal,  salt  pork,  and  tea.  A  vessel  was 
sent  over  in  May  each  jrear  to  relieve  the  men 
and  carry  away  their  spoils.  But  the  climate  wak 
so  trying  to  the  men  s  constitutions  that  they 
could  onnr  remun  on  the  island  alternate  winters. 

In  1858  there  was  still  living  at  Kola,  in  Lap- 
land, an  aged  Russian  who  had  actually  thus 
wintered  thir^-five  alternate  seasons  in  Spitz- 
bergen.  Hundreds  of  his  comrades  must  how- 
ever have  died,  since  the  traveller  in  these  awful 
solitudes  frequently  comes  across  the  ruins 
ef  a  small  log  hut  with  two  or  three  large 
stones  in  firont  of  it;  and  it  is  also  common 
enough  to  see  the  human  skeleton  bleaching  be- 
side those  of  the  bear  and  reindeer. 

The  profits  from  the  quantity  of  animals  killed 
must  have  been  great,  as  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
life,  the  establishment  was  kept  up  till  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  when  such  a  dismal  tragedy 
occurred  that  the  company  was  broken  up,  and 
no  one  has  ever  wintered  in  Spitzbergen  since. 

During  the  summer  of  1851  or  1852,  a  loodi^ous 
onantity  of  diift-ice  surrounded  Dmlfiske  Pomt — 
the  chief  settlement— and  all  the  southern  coast 
•f  East  Spitzbergen.  The  men  had  all  come  in 
from  various  outposts  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
and  were  waiting  to  be  relieved  by  the  annual 
vessel  from  Archangel.  The  vessel  was  unfor- 
tunately lost,  and  nothing  was  ever  beard  of  her. 


Luip. 


Theodwr  vesadt  knew  aotiuag  at  this,  Mi«t  | 
course,  supposed  that  she  had  done  her  cutiMury  ' 
wofk.  The  ice.  unusual  in  the  samvec  nmttu,  i 
prevented  any  vessel  from  approaching  Dnlfiike 
Point,  and  wtien,  at  the  end  of  August,  a  tuxj 
of  Norwegians  chanced  to  travel  along  the  ibore, 
having  lost  their  own  vessel  and  se«iDg  uaA' 
ance  from  the  Russian  establishmeot,  they  mm 
horror  struck  to  find  all  the  inmates  dead.  Fosr- 
teen  of  the  unhappy  men  had  been  boned  recent 
in  shallow  graves,  two  lay  dead  just  outiide  tit . 
threshold  of  the  hot,  and  two  were  Iriog  dead  in-  j 
nde,  one  on  the  floor,  the  other  in  bed.  The  1^  j 
was  the  superintendent,  and  a  journal  bodil^ 
beside  him  contained  a  record  of  thdr  sad  Eue. 

It  seemed  that  early  in  the  season  duy  Iu4 
been  attacked  by  scurvy  of  a  malignant  characuL 
Some  had  died  at  the  out-stations,  aad  the  sat- 
vivors  had  with  difBcul^  assembled  at  head* 
quarters,  hoping  speedily  to  be  relieved  Ij  chs 
annual  vessel.  Their  stores  got  exhausted,  nk 
the  ice  around  the  coast  prevented  thar  getdag 
seals  or  wild  fowl  on  the  sea  or  shore.  Sobetstei 
hunger  and  scurvy  they  died  one  after  the  othsc 
till  only  four  remained.  Two  of  these  died,  uj|; 
their  companions  had  only  strength  to  dia^thafj 
bocUes  outside  the  hut,  and  to  wave  them  dun 
The  two  survivors  lay  down  iq  bed  togeAt% 
awaiting  their  own  fate ;  and  when  one  of  thed 
died,  the  last  man,  the  writer  of  the  joaniaL  n| 
only  able  to  push  his  dead  companion  out  of  b4 
on  to  the  floor,  and  then  expired  hioudf^  Si 
much  for  Spitzbergen. 


More  About  the  Rose.— The  folIowiD^te 
tails  respecting  the  rose  are  taken  from  a  nd 
able  and  scientific  work,  entitled  Arboretum  d 
Fructicetum  Britannicum  i — "The  Rocji^ 
were  fond  of  roses.  Cleopatra  received  Anuj 
at  one  of  her  banquets  in  an  apartment  covoM 
with  rose  leaves  to  a  considerable  defrth;  ul 
Antony  himself,  when  dying,  bested  to  hi^ 
roses  scattered  on  his  tomb.  The  Ro'^ 
Generals  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  WCj 
tory  were  permitted  to  have  roses  ecopttoredal 
their  shields.  Rosewater  was  the  fevoorite  M| 
fume  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and  the  most  lunn*<J 
even  used  it  in  their  baths.  In  the  East  the  t«4 
has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  poeto.  1^ 
represent  the  nightingale  as  sigbtuff  for  its  1^ 
and  many  beautiful  verses  are  denved  frora 
fable.  In  a  curious  fragment,  by  the  celetKa^ 
Persian  poet  Atter,  entitled  '  Balbul  Nameh,  M 
Book  of  the  Nightingale,'  all  the  birds  tppsj 
before  Solomon,  and  charge  the  ni^tingale  «aj 
disturbing  their  rest  by  the  broken  and  pjaiatij 
strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the  night  isaM 
of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nigbtiDgaitM 
summoned,  questioned,  and  acquited,  by  A^mf 
king,  because  the  bird  assures  him  that  UH^| 
mentlove  for  the  rose  drives  himtocUstracM^H 
causes  him  to  break  forth  into  those  passioM^H 
touching  complainta  wluch  are  laid  to  his  chi^H 
The  Turin  believe  that  roses  sprang  fromAeg 
spiration  of  Mahomet,  for  iriiich  reason  tb^a^ 
tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  suffer  one  to  lie  osij 
ground :  they  also  sculptare  a  rose  on  the  tiM 
stones  of  females  who  die  anmanied.  ' 
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"  •  AND  1  AM  IN  DEBT  IIY  NBXT  QUARTER  !  *  CONTINUED  THE  WIFE." 

€lgt  <&mmB\  ax.  jfannjr  ^eaumant's  Selfishness. 


|N  ibe  eve  of  one  of  those  events  in  a 
young  lady's  life  which  sometiines  in- 
fluences  its  future  destiny,  one  cf 
Hie  triAiog  causes  whence  great  events  arise — 
1  (all— two  girls  were  seated  at  their  toilet 
employed  in  the  important  affairs  of 
tf-decoration.  Their  positions  in  the  dressing- 
Mm  would  have  afforded  a  hasty-judging 


stranger  some  clue  to  their  characters.  The 
elder,  and  periiaps  more  beautiful  of  them, 
Miss  Fanny  Beaumont,  had  drawn  her  table  close 
to  the  fire,  leaving  her  cousin,  Margaret,  to  dress 
her  hair  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  But 
this  might  have  been  accidental,  as  the  latter 
made  no  complaint,  although  it  was  January,  and 
the  fire  bad  not  be  n  long  kindled  in  the  room. 
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Perhaps  the  busioess  she  was  engaged  in  occu- 
|Hed  all  hertboagfats  ;  for,  having  finished  a4?n*t- 
ng*  her  hair,  she  asked  her  coosia,  "  ShaU  I- wear 
my  pink  wreath,  or  not  ?  " 

"  If  you  ask  ray  opioion,"  waa.  Fsnny^s  xefl^, 
"  I  say  by  all  means  do  wear  it ;  itwasnost 
imbecoming  to  you  on.  Tbocsday;" 

"  Why,  I  thooght,.  Faaayv  yon  admMrit  ? 

**So  I  do.  I  ^aak  the  wrealh  iir.beantiM: 
but,  somdiov  orodicr,'  itdMs  net  snt  yon.." 

"  I  am  sorry  ym  tbhik  so,"  said  Maigaie4v  in 
a  tone  of  Teacet,  aod  stffl  hwkmiug  with  d» 
meath  ia  her  IuukL 

"What  is  the  use  of  wonyii^  me  al»iitit," 
etclaimed  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  evideot  ptqoe ;  "  if 
you  are  so  obstinate,  put  it  on,  and  make  a  fright 
of  yourself ;  it  is  nothmg  to  me." 

But  Margaret  saw  that  it  zoos  something  to  bev 
cousin,  since  it  hadni£Bedhertemper:  and  though 
she  wondered  at  the  importance  attached  to  such 
a  trifle,  she  yielded,  and  replaced  the  flowers 
in  the  drawer  from  which  she  had  taioen  them. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  doud  dispersed,  and  Famty 
was  even  more  than  usually  kind,  complimMting 
her  cousin  very  ranch  on  the  giacefui  manDsr  in 
which  she  had  arranged  her  hair.  By  and  bye, 
die  said,  as  if  it  were  the  thought  of  toe  moment, 
*'  Margaret,  dear,  as  you  have  quit*  datennined 
not  to  wear  yottr  wreath,  would  youlenitit  me." 

"Certuoly»  if  you  wish  it;  buf  Fthoug-ht  you 
said  it  was  unbecoming  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  brown  hair ;  but  not  to  minm.  Pink 
and  black  harmonise  admirably.  I  should  like 
it  very  much,  if  you  would  be  so  kind." 

Margaret  was  young,  full  of  affection  for  her 
cousin,  and,  moreover,  had  a  habit  of  cheerfully 
submitting  to  a  certain  exacting  spirit  wMdi  oc- 
casionalty  peeped  out  through  the  general  kimi- 
ness  of  Miss  Beaumont's  maimer.  It  wes^  not 
the  thought  of  being  an- orphan,  and  eotirely^  de- 
pendent on  Fanny's  parents  (nAiish.  was  the- 
case),  that  ever  influtnced  her  yieldfi^  conduct 
on  such  occasions ;  for  I  am  certain,  that,  if  tl»e 
utnation  of  the  cousins  had  been  reversed,  the 
same  would  have  happened.  Ma^aret's  was- 
one  of  those  dispoMtions  whose,  chief  i^eawxes 
seem  to  be  derived  firota  afibrdiog  pleasuse  to 
others. 

The  bait  passed  off  as  balls  generally  do.  The 
usual  number  of  quadrilles  were  aa/ked ;  there 
was  waltzing  for  the  active,  aod  whist-pti^ing 
for  the  passive  and  those  elderly  guests  who  are 
wont  to  declare  "  that  their  dancing  days  are 
over."  In  short,  a  cursory  observer  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  this  particular  ball  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  ball.  To  Fanny  Beaumont, 
however,  it  was  an  epoch.  Mr.  Wilton  Morris, 
a  young  gentleman  who  possessed  a  large  pro- 
perty in  Uie  neighbourhood,  paid  her  attentions 
80  much  more  marked  than  any  she  had  received 
from  him  at  their  former  meetings  in  society, 
that  they  became  the  current  talk  of  all  the 
dowagers  present. 

In  truth,  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  pretty 
decisive,  so  far  as  one  of  the  parties  was  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  next  day  Wilton  Morris  hM 
scarcely  finished  his  breal^st,  in  company  with 
his  mother  and  sisters,  before  he  ordered  his 
horse. 


Lamp. 


"  Are  you  going  to  pay  visits,  Wilton  ? "  asked 
bis  mother. 

"Yes,  mother;  I  am gtnaK'to pajr nq^respects 
to  a  lady  -mth  wfaass  I  lad  the-  IwiKiaraidanciog 
last  ntt^'— most  beaMtifid  spii  I  ever  be- 
h^" 

"Ami  is.  benaty  her  only  recoicsBdatiQn  ? " 
aaked  Mrs;.  Mimis;. 

"Oh  na;  £  iindersteiri.  sb»  is  vcir  accom- 
pdnhed;  aadl  am  a&m  afae  iaiaMiridft." 

"  E  hearfiRMiK  ymnr  sistaw  ia  Miss  Bean* 
moKt,  tbs'  lawyer's  daaghter,"  rqoiaed  the 
matlier;  "andyotaciaafot  fas' very' sbo' of  soj* 
tfaiag  ooaeerning  bar,  fdr  CbariKt»  toHa  mt  ym 
have  not  seen  her  half  a  dozea  timsn  " 

WtUoa  coloored,  and  ctmmeaced' [piling  on 
his  gloves,  as  if  .  hurrying  to  cut  the  <&cussioa 
stectb^  a- hasty  depactuie;  bat  Mrs.  liorrisp(it 
ont  her  hnrd  to  <tetai«'  him,  and'  teair  were  in 
her  eyes,  as  sha  spoke. 

"  Wilton,  you.  aie  ^ur  own  master,  and  never 
didi  fftel  it  more  sensibly  than  at  tfairmomeDt" 

"  My  dear  motbar,  I  can  diapeose  with  for* 
tnne  in  a  wife." 

"  You  can ;  bvt  there  are  qnalitias  fax  more 
essential  to  hapqiiaess,  of  whtctx,  in  bat  a  fev 
evenings'  intevcouese,  ^rou  can  kooir  notlung. 
No  man  looks  far  a  wife  m  a  ball-room,  bat  in  the 
domesficcinrie.  Uaside  I  think  you  nriglit  look 
higher." 

"Nonsense,  mother;  I  daresay  if  I  offered, 
she  would  refuse  me,  for  Tarn  amoe  dm  ought  to 
ba  a  conntess  at  least." 

But  as  his  mother  and  sisters  watdied  hit 

maaly  figure,  as,  followed  by  his  groom,  be  gal- 
lopea  away,  and  reflected  on  the  tm»d  acres  of 
which  he  was  master,  they  felt  how  verysmills 
chance  there  was  of  such  a  catastroiriie.  Upofc 
his  prudence — the  prudence  of  xyoniig  roan  wbs 
b^  not-long  attained  his:  nialOTity^-tfasjr  all  dn 
peodvd  for  the  nuans  of  ujdi^diiig  their  stadca 
ia  sDcietyv 

The  ddkr  Mr.  Morris  had  died  suddenly,  abotf 
ei^iteert  months  befovs,  withont^  bmnag  ngoc^ 
bia  wilt,  although  it  was  actually  drawn  out  zm 
ptegaxed  for  his  signature ;  conseqaeotly  tH 
pfK^jVty,  consisting  of  land,  descended  to  iM 
son,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  o&m  cbildin 
Wilton,  however,  was  always  coondnd  a  bin 
principled,  rightly-tfainkiiig  3roung  man,  4 
opinion  which  was  partially  confirmed  wh^fl 
declared  his  intention  of  fulfilling  to  the  letter  In 
late  father's  intentions.  By  the  will— wbicli  m 
course,  in  point  of  law,  was  only  waste-papei-l 
the  sisters  were  to  inherit  five  thousand  jw"^ 
each,  and  Mrs.  Morris  was  to  come  into  nococii 
trolled  possession  of  twice  that  sum  ;  for  it 
evidently  his  desire  to  leave  his  mdow  aij 
daughters  perfectly  independent  of  his  son :  sifl 
it  is  justice  to  say,  that  up  to  the  eveoiB^fl 
which  we  introduce  him  to  the  readt^^M 
ton's  conscientious  iatentions  never  wWW 
but  he  had  suddenly  learned  to  estimate  to  ol 
full  the  advantages  of  his  unfettered  fortune-  J 

In  three  months  from  the  evening  of  ^^^"^ 
the  storm  which  Mrs.  Morris  had  dreaded  biSB 
upon  the  family.  Despite  considerations  for  J 
kindred,  which  ought  at  least  to  have  caused  nfl 
to  follow  out  the  intentions  etpressed  is  9m 
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meMoandum  of:  hiarfatber's  will,  Wilton  Uorris 
becawtlwluuband  of  Fannj  Beaumont  I 

It  was  what  the  world  calls  a  "  great  match- " 
ixfaaayi,  tbMgb  both  she  and,  Wilton  would 
have  declared  it'wwpuEely  a  "love  laatch:." 
Certaioly  on  hitTpart  there  was  a  moat  absorbing 
piE^oi^  afid.  i£  the  lady^  in  her  dreama  of  the 
ksiOi  atu^ed  thoogbts.  of  a  fine  houes,  and. 
caniags,  and  servants,  with:  the  ima^e  of  her 
lorer,  it  mst- be- remembered  that  these  lealities 
tattoo  closely  united  to  bes  very  eaeily  divided. 

AboQt  tbis^  time  Robert  Leeburn,  the  youog 
^jsioutowhom  Grace  Morris,  Wilton's  elder 
Bter.ins  eiqtaged,  obtaiaed  an  apBointment; 
kvu  in  a  distant  couoty;  and  wo^  have  en* 
tilled  a  separation  veiy  pamfnl  to  cooten^datai 
ule»  Grace  had  consented  at  once  to  ahara  hss 
Jumble  fortunes.  When-  he  first  asked  her  to  be 
ks,  be  had  confidently  hoped  that  in  duft  time  ha 
ttould  be  ia  perfectly  easy  citcumstaBces  ;  bat 
die  death  of  the  patron  oa  whom  he  relied  had 
Bdly  changed  his  prospects.  It  had  not,  bow- 
M,  cbuiged  their  devoted  and  long-tried  af- 
Ictint;  though  perhaps  Grace  was  taught  to  ap> 
kKiate  more-  fully  the  advantage  her  owa 
pmittd  fortune  would,  be,  in  addition  to  her 
vbnd's  narrow,  stipend.  Id  tnith,  withaut- 
HK  such  rriiance>  they  could  not  with,  common- 
(MdeMCbave  married.  But  it  wafr  a  very  ioi- 
XtRvent  time  for  Wilton  to  pay-  the  legacies 

Wt  biBKell  in  honour  bouod  to  discharge, 
nen  be  had  tajkcd  of  net  m^rying  for  years 
|c«t^  he  had  puxpoaed  dsring  that  period, 
■ig  conskSerably  within  his  vefy  handsome  ia^ 
tae,  so  as  to  save  money  for  that  honest  put- 
He.  His  marriage,  however,  induced  so  many 
BfoisK,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  such  a. 
|Kee<^g  at  present.  His  mother  treraUed  for 
kliiture,  and  more  than  once  did  she  remonstrate, 
him  on  the  extravagance  into  which  he.  was 

"Mother,"  was  his  usual  reply,  "  dear  Faimy's 
|Be  is  so  exquisite,  that  I  cannot  help  letting  it 

Eftill  scope ;  you  know  the  furniture  i's  drcad- 
old-£asbioned,  and,  as  she  says,  these  pur- 
sooce  made,  we  can  live  as  quietly,  and 
No  io  a  few  months  make  up  for  the  outlay, 
p  for  your  money,  and  that  of  the  ^xla,  why, 
.mst  allow  you  fkir  interest  out  of  my  inoomef 
»1 1  can  scrape  together  the  principal." 
«od  so  it  was  arranged. 

"I  wish  it  had  been  the  cousin  Margaret  that 
Ktoa  had  chosen,"  said  Charlotte  to  her  sister 
J^day.  after  they  had  been  discussing,  some- 
■Bt  coofidentialfy,  the  merits  of  their  sister-in- 

"So  do  I,"  returned  Grace  ;  "though  I  |pan. 
Wly  tdl  yihy  it  is  that  we  all. like  her  tha  bettei 

^1  hdieve  it  must  be  beoauseshe  is£o  thoaeht- 
~t&l  wishes  of  others,  so  unselfish,"  replied 
"  !;  "  which,  between  ourselves,  Fanny  is 

l^^*dotte  Morris  was  right ;  she  had  gained 
to  Fanny  Beaumont's  t^aracter.  A  dis- 
•■■fwriter  says,  "  it  ift  woman's  instinct  to 
J*;  her  reward  to  be  lowed.*'  Of  what  is  it 
~J^rd?  Of  nothing  so  much  as  of  that 
considerate  and  v/aeiJisA  conduct, 


whieh  TO.  may  class  among  the  mioor  mocalao£ 
sociehr ;  for  the  most  trifling  faults,  strsngthening 
and  de^>ening  with  advancing  years,  too  oftao; 
become  monstrous  in  tbeit  consequences. 

Years  passed  on,  warldng>  as  they  rolled  away, 
a  surprising  change  iu  tha  relative  positions  of 
the  once  a£FeGtimiate-  family  of  the  Morrises. 
Indeed  so  gr<iat  was,  change,  that,  could  it 
have  been  cooiemiUatad  aiths  tiaie  Wilton  came 
of  age,  it  would.  liav&aE^af ad  a  widj»  gulf  that 
never  could,  be  passed ;  yet,  IiIea  stone  upon 
stone,  had.  many  acts  of.  uakiadnessi  gradually 
iaerea^og  in.  importanee,  built  up  the  bridge 
which  spaxmed  it.  Mcs.  Morris,  with  Chazlotte, 
\(ms  living  in  a  small  house,  on  a,  pfecanous 
allowaao^  doled  out  to  her  hy  her  son.  at  most 
uncertain  intervals-;  while  the.  assistance  which 
Grace,  the  wife,  received  ftsm  her  boother,  might 
mora  properly  be  said  to  consist  in  occasional 
trifling  donations  than  aay  regular  stipend. 
This  was-  a  disastrous  case;  foe  confidently  rely- 
ing on  ttK  two  hundred  a^year,  which  Wilton 
tu^  proposed  allowing  his  sister  until  he  should 
be  able  to  pay  the  intended  legacy,  Mr;  I^ebum 
bad  bacorpe  involved  in  debt  to  the  amount .  of 
some  huodrsds.  And  now.  three  childiaci,  as  well 
as  a.  dear  wife,  looked  up  to  him  for.  support  and 
protection.  His  creditors  were  becoming  clamor- 
ous; and  above  all,  he  dreaded  every  houc  timt 
his  situation  would  be  known  to  his  priactpal,NL 
severe-man,  who  he  felt  sure  would  uxeo  dismiss 
him.  Ia  such  circumstances,  how  Uttla  could 
bis  mind  be  fit  for  the  fiUfilraent  o£  his  serious 
dotiest 

Meanwhile  the  Bsaumo^  family  were  in  cir- 
cumstances which  the  world  might  call  similar, 
but  which  were  brought  about  ny  very  different 
cau&ea.  T^fy  lived  neac  the  manor-house,  and 
of  course  visited  there  frequently,  as-  was  very 
natuBal.  But  iasecaJl>ly  they  had  fallen  into  a 
common  but  fatal  error,  which  had  been 
fostered  by.  the'  selfish  vanity  of  their  beautiful 
daughter,  always  tbe  ^oUt  child  of  the  family. 
She  had  roarriaa  into  a  circle  somewhat  above 
that  in  which  she  previously  mov^;  but  an 
acknowladgmeot  of  thia  truth  would  have  morti- 
fied her  feeliugjs,  however  keenly  she  recognized 
it  in  her  own  heart.  Therefore  the  foolish  at- 
tempts of  her  femily  to  cope  in  style  of  living 
and  expenditure  with  the  new  acquaintances  they 
made,  met  with  decided  encouragement  from 
Mrs*  Wilton  Morris.  Mr.  Beaumont's  only  ex- 
cuse consisted  in  his  ambitious  views  for  his 
younger  children;  but  when  we  are  tempted  todo 
"  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,"  surely,  though 
perhaps  slowly,  it  wofks  out  a,  retribution, 
even  though,  the  otgect  we  deuse  be  at  last  at- 
tained. 

And  the  '  youjig"people;"  themselves,  the 
"beauiiful"  and  "fortunate"  Fanny,  and  her 
devoted  husband,  were  they  sailing  smoothly 
down  the  stream  of  Ufa  ?  It  must  be  confessed, 
not  quite.  From  commencing  his  career  extra- 
vagantly, Wilton  aJso  had  become  involved  in 
debt ;  and  the  estate,  which  he  should  have  held 
sacred  as  a.  resource  for  his  mother  and  sisters, 
was-  mortgaged  to  supply-  his  own  wants. 
Still,  this  was  a  very  different  sort  of  poverty  from 
eiAer  of  the  other  cases ;  but  his  conduct  was 
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assnredly  the  most  inexcusable  of  all.  The 
remorse  and  dissatisfaction  he  felt  with  himself 
did  not  improve  his  temper;  but  thouj^h  his 
wife  was  as  "beautiful"  and  "accomplished" 
as  ever,  he  ceased  to  feel  sure  that  she  was 
"amiable."  Only  gradually  had  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him  ;  and  after  many  trials,  he  felt 
convinced  that  her  cheerful  co-operation  in  his 
proposed  plan  of  entrenchment  would  i^ever  be 
gained,  while  it  entailed  self-sacrifice  on  her 
«iit.  And  how  was  this  to  be  avoided  ? 
Whether  it  was  a  fiuhionable  bonnet,  a  new«on> 
serratory,  or  a  tour  on  the  continent,  the  lady 
"  could  not  do  without ;  "  whatever  she  had  set 
her  mind  on  obtaining.  And  long,  very  long,  was 
it  before  her  once  adoring  husband  learned  in  any 
degree  to  resist  a  gentle  hint,  a  smiling  appeal, 
or  a  straightforward  petition ;  far  less  the  most 
desperate  instrument  of  her  will — a  flood  of 
tears.  Latterly,  however,  firm  resolutions  took 
possession  of  his  mind :  the  seeds  of  much 
misery  had  germinated  there,  but  now  the  wife's 
power  was  waning;  for  the  selfish  cannot  be 
permanently  loved. 

On  a  lovely  morning  in  May,  Fanny  was  in 
high  spirits  and  good  numour ;  for  it  was  the  day 
on  which  the  grounds  were  ^rown  open  for  a 
fMe  of  which  she  would  of  course  be  the  qiistress 
andthe  queen.  Mai^ret  Beaumont  was  stand- 
ing by  her  cousin'b  side,  when  a  servant  entered 
the  room  with  a  letter,  which,  though  directed  to 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Wilton  Morris,  after  a 
mon^ient's  thought,  placed  in  her  own  desk. 

"Margaret,'"  said  the  beauty,  "don't  tell 
Wilton  there  ts  any  letter  for  him.  I  know  the 
writing ;  it  is  from  his  sister  Mrs.  Leebum ;  it 
will  only  vex  him,  and  make  him  cross,  for  I  can 
guess  pretty  well  what  it  is  about.  I  am  sure 
they  seem  to  think  he  is  made  of  money.  I  don't 
believe  three  months  ever  go  over  without  their 
teasing  him  about  something  or  another." 

"  Will  he  not  be  displeased  at  your  keeping 
back  the  letter  ?  "  replied  Margaret. 

Oh,  I  shall  give  it  him  as  soon  as  the  is 
over ;  anything  is\better  than  putting  him  out  of 
humour  before  it  be^ns.  Aa,  Margaret,  you 
will  find  ont  that  this  sort  of  management  is 
often  necessary  when— when  you  are  Lady 
Tresham ! " 

"And  that  will  be — never.    I  wish,  Fanny, 
you  would  cease  to  jest  on  that  subject." 

"Why  not?  I  am  sure  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  It '  never '  is.  Even  Wilton  says  that  he 
is  certain  young  Tresham  is  devoted  to  you." 

"  It  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  deny  that  I 
believe  he  is  so.  But  old  Sir  Philip  is  a  proud 
and  ambitious  man.  I  know  but  too  well  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  his  son's  marriage  with 
portionless  me ;  and  I  would  never  be  the  means, 
bjr  a  clandestine  union,  of  bringing  discord  and 
misen'  into  a  fomily." 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Fanny;  "what  need 
you  care.  The  eldest  son  must  come  into  the 
baronetcy  and  estates,  and  surely  he  may  choose 
whom  he  likes  for  a  wife." 

Margaret  shook  her  head  with  a  mournful 
smile,  and  pointing  to  Fanny's  only  child,  who 
was  playing  at  her  feet,  she  said  : 
"  Shall  you  reason  thus  when      is  a  roan  7  " 


"  Do  you  remember  you  are  fbur-and-twentv, 
and  are  never  likely  to  have  such  another  <rfEK? 
was  Fanny's  reply. 

' '  Yes.  Nor  has  Mr.  Tresham  made,  what  job 
call  in  direct  terms,  'an  offer.'  " 

"  Your  own  fault  then,  I  am  sure." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Tresham  arrived.  He 
was  the  first  guest.  That  day  he  proposed  to 
Margaret  in  due  form,  and  she  promised  to  be 
his,  only  on  the  condition  that  Sir  Philip  dunU 
prove  willing  to  re^ve  her  as  a  ui^fatei. 
With  the  impetuosi^  of  an  ardent  character, 
j'oung  Treshain  determined  at  once  to  make  the 
petition  to  his  father,  and  it  was  arranged  ftit 
he  should  see  Margaret  the  following  monuD^ 
and  tell  her  faithfully  the  result. 

Meanwhile  the  /iie  passed  gaily  off ;  bat  little 
prepared  was  the  beautiful  hostess  for  the  sceoe 
which  followed. 

The  morning  after  the  _ftie,  Wilton  followed 
his  wife  into  the  morning -room  : 

"  Fanny,"  he  said,  in  that  unmistakeabli 
tone  of  decision  which  indicates  a  frame 
of  mind  as  far  removed  from  all  eboUutioi 
of  temper  as  from  softness  of  affection  whkk 
might  yield  to  argument  or  Intreaty ;  "  Fanny," 
said  he,  "  I  have  delayed  speaking  to  you  on  ft 
very  important  subject,  because  I  thouriit  ^ 
would  construe,  as  unkind,  allusions  which  nu^ 
unnerve  you  for  the  fatigues  of  yesterday.  Tbtn^ 
judging  by  the  eagerness  with  which  yoa 
ranged  this  f^te  in  opposition  to  my  wishes,  I  atf 
not  sure  that  such  fonwarance  was  byany  aeaM 
your  due.  Are  you  aware  of  your  fatlier's  i* 
volvements  ?  " 

"  No — ^yes — that  is — Margaret  hinted  Ul 
week  something." 

"  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  appUed  to  me  M 
assistance  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  said  Fanny;  and 
was  true. 

"  At  great  inconvenience,  I  may  say  injasti 
to;  nmelf,"  returned  Wilton,  "  I  have  r"" 
hiro  from  his  embarrassments ;  but  the  rei 
ment  in  our  expenditure  I  have  so  long 
to  you,  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  choice; 
is  now  one  of  necessity.  My  proposal  is  to  W 
the  manor  and  manor-house  furnished,  as  it 
stands,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  tenant.  We 
shall  reside,  for  the  next  few  years,  in  the  souA 
of  France.  We  can  do  so  with  every  comfort, 
and  many  luxuries,  on  the  five  hundred  a-year 
which  was  settled  on  you  at  the  time  of  o* 
marriage.  I  recollect  you  remarked  at  the  fa» 
it  would  be  a  resource  whatever  might  happa< 
and  you  see  your  words  have  ccme  true.  And  I 
shoiud  think,  Fanny,  you  must  have  money  by 
you,  notwithstanding  the  purchase  of  expe&si** 
jewellery  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  haw  e^ 
served  you  wearing.  From  a  feeling  of  ' 
cacy,  I  nave  hitherto  refrained  from  qasir 
you  on  the  subject;  for  I  fancied--^M 
seems,  erroneously — that  you  were  in 
of  asusting  your  family.  I  confess  it 
me  natural  that  you  should  occasion 
presents  to  your  younger  sisters,  and  yoor^^ 
kind  cousin  ;  but  I  hear  that  such  has  not  DCM 
the  case."  , 

Fanny's  cheek  flashed,  and  tears  of  anger  s« 
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TCntHm  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  replied :  "  I  have 
not  five  pounds  in  the  house." 
"Indeed ! " 

"And  I  am  in  debt  my  next  quarter,"  she 
coodoned  in  a  tone  of  desperation. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  returned  Wilton  ;  "but 
Toar  debts  shall  be  paid,  so  that  we  start  clear ; 
but  I  shall  insist  on  strict  economy  for  the  future, 
which,  however,  will  not  be  difficult  in  the  style 
in  which  I  intend  living." 

They  had  had  many  quarrals ;  but  never  had 
Faan^  witnessed  in  her  hasband  the  sort  of  deter- 
mination he  ndw  evinced.  It  was  no  time  to 
draw  forth  the  letter  she  had  placed  in  her  desk. 
She  mentally  resolved  to  keep  it  for  "a  day  or 
two,"  till  he  should  be  in  ''better  humour;" 
but  absoriwd  in  her  own  concerns  and  real 
tnmbles,  since  they  pressed  immediately  on  her- 
^tjf,  the  selfish  wooiaa  f6»:ot  all  else — poor 
(face's  letter  remained  undelivered,  unopened  I 

And  hi  all  the  new  arrangements  Wilton 
Morris  was  making,  the  reader  will  ask,  "  did 
not  thoughts  of  his  mother  and  sisters  present 
themselves  ?  "  Certainly  they  did,  and  he  made 
finner  and  more  just  resolves  than  he  had  known 
tor  many  a  day  ;  but  the  absence  of  energy  and 
oecision— unless  roused,  as  now,  to  their  exer- 
cise by  some  striking  event— was  the  fault  of  his 
™aracter.  His  was  a  more  passive  selfishness 
»^  that  of  his  wife.  He  systematically  avoided 
awelling  on  painful  subjects ;  but  if  they  were 
nought  home  to  him,  why,  he  rid  himself  of  the 
anpojance  if  he  possiblv  could.  Thus  he  had 
rebeved  Mr.  Beaumont's  wants,  though  occa- 
Honed  by  imprudence,  because  it  was  distress- 
ing to  see  his  wife's  family  and  near  neighbours 
w  trouble ;  and  he  knew  that  the  threatened  ex- 
posure, which  only  his  timely  assistance  could 
prereat,  would  have  been  yet  more  unpleasant. 
At  the  same  time,  he  chose  to  conclude  that,  as 
be  had  not  heard  very  recently  from  his  sister 
Mrs.  Leebum,  that  she  could  manage  for  the 
I^esent  without  the  promised  annuity :  and  he 
«K)se  equally  to  misinterpret  the  brief  tettent  of 
bu  mother,  who  also  dwelt  at  a  distance,  and  the 
wence  of  Charlotte. 

\Tb  be  continued.'^ 


ONLY   THE   TRUTH:  A  LIFE 
STORY. 


By  MARY  GRANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXV. 

■  A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 

was  Nelly  Gryee's  twenty-second 
birthday,  and  a  party  was  given  at 
the  parsonage;  a  quiet  gathering 
(tf  a  few  special  friends.  St.  Wik- 
I  cent  was  there,  and  on  Ms  account, 
Mus  Garrick.  Both  Nelly  and  Marian  had 
long  ago  been  convinced  that  Miss  Garrick 
tm  would  "fit  in"  to  be  one  of  their  set, 
•bH  they  could  not  relinquish  St.  Vincent  en- 
tuely*  were  it  (mly  because  they  conld  say  to 


him  whatever  they  frfeaaed.  Th«r  could  quarrel 
and  be  friends  again  as  they  did  m  early  da^. 

Hilton  Mazweu  had  delayed  hia  visit  to  London 
for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  be  present  at  Nelly's 
birthday  partf.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  them, 
looking  splendid  and  kingly  in  his  dress  suit. 

Captain  Jones  was  present,  and  seemed  to  have 
grown  younger  since  the  death  of  his  wife— his 
poor  wife,  sensible  on  many  points,  yet  miserably 
stupid  upon  others — he  was  devoted  in  his  atten- 
tion to  Nelly  Gryee.  And  that  young  lady  did 
not  seem  by  any  means  averse  to  uie  compliments 
and  little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  which  he 
bestowed  upon  her.  St.  Vincent,  with  Uiat 
generosity  and  large-heartedness,  for  which  his 
sex  distinguish  themselves  under  nmilar  circum- 
stances, watched  Captain  Jones  and  Nelly  with 
frowning  countenance.  It  was  not  enough  that 
he  had  injured  and  slighted  Nelly  himself;  he 
seemed  to  think  that  no  one  else  Mould  pay  the 
lady  special  attention.  Captain  Tones  was  a 
handsome  man,  and  not  too  clever.  Nelly 
rather  liked  him  for  this.  She  could  admire 
talent,  and  loved  to  mix  with  it ;  but  she  would 
have  some  dread  of  a  talented  husband.  It 
might  have  been  that,  having  worshipped  St. 
Vincent  on  account  of  his  talent,  and  found  him 
disappoint  her  so  bitterly,  she  would  never  again 
trust  another  genius.  Nature  had  surely  meant 
to  spite  St.  Vincent  that  evening,  for  never  had 
Nelly  Gtyee  looked  so  beautiful,  and  never  had 
Miss  Ganick  looked  so  grimly  plain  and  ci^use. 

Floating  about  through  the  stnt  shadows  of  the 
balmy  summer's  evening,  in  her  pale,  Une  dress 
of  gauzy  material,  with  forget-me-nots  in  her 
soft,  brown  hair,  that  fell  low  upon  her  brow,  im* 
parting  to  her  fiue  a  soft,  sweet  expression. 
And  her  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure  at  seeing 
her  friends  around  her ;  all  seemed  to  her  more 
than  usually  bright  and  starry.  NeUy  Gryee  was 
indeed  churning  to  gaze  upon ;  a  creature  of 
whom  any  man  might  well  have  been  justly 
proud. 

Miss  Garrick's  large,  bony  figure  was  encased 
in  a  dress  of  maroon  velvet,  she  wore  rubies  in 
her  ears  and  at  her  throat,  with  her  thin  hair 
drawn  back  most  unbecomingly.  She  looked  at 
Marian  and  felt  disappointed.  She  eiqwcted  to 
see  that  young  lady  float  in  arrayed  in  a  new  and 
handsome  dreas,  bought  ready  made  firom  some 
establishment  in  town,  with  the  money  which 
she  had  taken  care  to  make  a  servant  post  to 
her  the  previous  evening ;  and  thus  she  would 
find  a  malicious  gratification  in  insulting  Marian 
openly.  Of  late,  her  dislike  to  Miss  Mayflower 
had  grown  into  hatred.  But  Marian,  not  know- 
ing from  whom  the  money  came,  and  ever  sus- 
picious of  people's  intentions,  had  locked  the 
money  away  in  a  drawer,  sorely  as  she  was 
tempted  to  spend  it ;  for  her  black  silk  dress  was 
getting  to  be  decidedly  shabby  and  worn.  She 
singed  and  ironed  the  said  silk  gown;  then 
tnmmed  it  with  some  creamy  lace,  and  fiutened 
at  her  throat  a  few  crimson  bows.  Marian 
looked  almost  queenly,  irith  her  crown  of  ridi 
black  hair. 

Like  Hilton,  her  lover  and  intended  husband, 
no  matter  what  she  wore,  she  looked  handsomer 
and  grander  than  anybody  else.  Sitting  between 
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•  Uarian  and  Nelly  Gryoe,  Misd  Oarriok  felt'keenly 
heMHVmwBtitibf'gotrd  taMe  in  dKM  ;  a.tfd^i«id)d 

■not  tend  to  im*ke -her  :AhH«ble.  "She  was  sulky 
and  sileat. 

"What'swJI  ttriB  'aboat?"  ^aslceia  Mr.  Qtfte. 
as  he  saw  i$t.  Vinceat  and  'MaFixn'«hting'TO'a 
corner  a^atngftvvcy  Iwdy.  One "*otfld'  enpect 
from  ysur  both  being' artists,  MnwdriDgor'a  coa- 
jgfeniaisprritwoirtd'exiet  between  you^  bntinstead 
«f  that,  yoar  >are  oontioaally  wranglitig. 
Literature,  I  suppose-ts  the  cause  of  ^all  tius  di«- 
^ay  of  iMBtUe  fetKng-  ? ' ' 

"Cert^nly,  Mr.  Giyee,"  «a«w«nfd  Marian, 
emiling,  but-lookiog  a  little  «tomiy.  Vtn- 

eent  has  fead  Miss  teavels  in''Ainerica,  >aad 

ftotove  I.  He  is  in  raptufes  over  them,  aod  I 
bate  tben." 

Mr.  Giyee  atid  Hilton  started,  and  threw  up 
their  hands  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  Is  generally  the  other 
-wtty,"  «aid>Marian,  forc«d  to  )aug:h.  "  I  defend 
my  own  wx  on  all  possible  occasions,  -wlien  with 
mnficel  can  do  so.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
lady  wrote  her  travels  only  to  let  us  know  how 
tnudh  more  people  thought  of  her  than  they  did 
«f  any  one  else.  I  got  tired  of  her  poising  her- 
self, now  upon  a  cushioned  chair,  and  then  upon 
a  ;sofa,  and  fluttering  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  piano  and  the  window." 

"  Life  is  made  up  of  trifles,"  said  Miss  Gar- 
«iok,  wkfa  an  expression  laad  air 'aa  truly  original 
■as  ffae  remark  or  saying. ' 

St.  Vincant  smilad;  pleased  ttait  he  had  a 
supporter. 

Marianas  -vyes  -fiaahed.  She  'was  diBp)eased, 
^at  one  peneaied  of  Miss  Ganic4c's  vulgarity 
and'igneiance,  shoirid  ventme  an-optoion  ofiany 
<ldnd> 

"Yea,  trifling  lives  are  laade  of  trifles." 

Marian  did  not^rre  anyone  ttme  to  s^gveeor 
disagree  with  her,  but  went  on ; 

"If  St.  Vincent  pats  meMt  ftf  tamper  it- serves 
me  right,"  she  said,  "  quite  right.  I  An«u>  hitn 
and  ought  to  act  accmdii^y.  If -we  talk  about 
the  weather,"  sbe  said,  'sarsasiicaTty,  "<we  get 
on  well  i  bttttif'vetouoh'ti^iranantborera  picture, 
vednw  SKvrdstnsCairtly.  St.  Vineeat  Mclares 
that  tbeaecret  of  SBCcessfetQ-^w^  times, 
and  be  says  I  ought  to  do  so.  I  hate  lihe  expres- 
■siMi,"  said 'Morfain,  ** gowitih  Me  times,  tenAio 
oactry  it  out  is  to  make  ijMrssIf  a  atave  of  the 
very  lowest  possible  oiader.  An  anl^r  who  felt 
that  his  wotk  'was  a  aUtrston,  «o«td  not  do  so. 
The  'Secret  vf  Teal 'success  is  simply  >wDFk  and 
«Nait.  It  is^  poor  iideaef  work,"  she  added,  -"to 
teilmerely  to  pander  to  Vb^  worst  tattes  tof  the 
million;  he^loae'bas/lhentrae 'ttleat  iiibo<sa«ks 
to  dlevate  them." 

'iiitton  Maawvll  loofced  -at  Mariw,  4iis  wob- 
teeanctf  beam  higwith<adaiirat  ion. 

"Miss  'Mayflower is  certainly  right,"  h« said. 

*'  Little  £is  I  kaww  about  'saoh  iMngs,"  <Batd 
Oaptain  )aek,  "  I  sbaald'tM«letli««dth<nria<very 
|WDr  ^iSaJa,  inderd,  ^o  'couldisiidc  ^  Mfoioas 
to^tbe  Iml  afliK  niltton.  if^  oamwtdo-aone 
^od,  it  were  better  his  pen  lay  idle.*' 

l«^t)haM,  and  lumd  filiy;tRh«a  be  l»d  said 
'^mstaatkk ;  amrr  eae  stand -at 'bin.  Hemowd 
'in^  wtD-a  iBoau 


"  I  should  like  to  see  the  times  very  sndi 
better  than  they  are,  eie  I  advised  Misi  May- 
flower, or  any  one  else,  to  go  with  tiiein,"  siid 
Mr.  Gryee,  very  seriously  and  very  quiefly. 

"  That  is  where  so  many  make  the  aiKtake," 
-said  Marian,  "  that  is-where  they  miss  the  mark 
entirely,"  she  went  on,  ■warm  as  ever  a|Wiliie 
-subject.  "  If  I  believed  that  what  I  wrote  tdoU 
not  live  after  me,  then  I  would  not  write  al 
But  hoping  for  a  better  fate,  I  would  not  at  doT^ 
to  write  tluit  which  I  could  not  offer  up  to  Gol 
and  ask'him  to  bless.  Whatever  evil  I  dotntte 
world  I  like  at  least  to  cease  wfaen  I  am  dead: 
but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  writer  t: 
bicd  books,  he  goes  on  stnniag  &om  geaentin 
to  mienition,  long  after  he  has  became  dostssd 
jufaes." 

"But  when  I  speak  about  these  thiols  ti 
you,"  said  St.  Vincent,  making  a  feeble attenqit 
at  defending  himself,  feeling  heartily  ashaoxi 
"  I  speak  for  your  temporal  welfore — yoorwdiily 
interest,  I  do  not  deny  that  your  work  is  » 
high  order,  and  that  you  deserve  success  in  [«■ 
ference  to  many  who  get  it ;  but  in  plain  tensswifl 
your  superiority  pay  you  ?  Vulgar  as  it  Dwy  wo 
to  jfour  sublime  mind,  we  have  to  live,  aid  ^ 
can't  Kve  without  money.  If  you  were  rich  T«" 
could  afford  to  have  your  own  way  in  all  tbiog^  i 
but  the  contrary  being  the  case,  you  shorfd  ohj- 
sider  your  interests,  and  obey  the  powers  tbii 
be.  Go  with  the  tide,"  he  added.  flippaatl]r> » 
he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  o^ton  of  ^  IR- 
aent. 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  go  in  for  that,"  saidCaftas 

Jones. 

"  Well,"  said  Marian,  looking  eaine8t,aAMS^ 
to  sadness,  "  before  1  would  express  in  pcid.  ^ 
ray  own  an  opinion,  vith  which  my  consdeKj 
did  not  agree,  I  would  beg  «iy  ^bread  from  doa 
to  door,  or  starve.  The  man  onwoatan  who,  ^ 
love  of  gain,  descends  to  became  a  mere  .Httnij 
spinner  or  manufacturer,  is  more  coatemptit^ 
than  the  veriest  clown,  more  tlaogereiK  thantbe 
-«iost  notorious  sinner  But  wfayshoold  I^c^ 
like  this  to ^ow,  St.  Vincent  ?"-8he  said.rasolwdtj 
punish  the  artist  for  touching  the  soie  poist  a 
her  poverty.  "  I  know  you  well,  I  am  not  sat- 
prised  that  you  would  *  go  in  '  for  writing  asr 
thing  that  is  likely  to  bring  money." 

St.  Vincent  bit  his  lip,  the  surest  sij^ 
he  was  angry.  Mr.  Gryee  looked  sbocle* 
and  Nelly  fixed  her -eyes  upon  Marian  «tl>.' 
wistful  gaze,  as  if  she  would  begher^o  be  neo- 
ful,  for  the  sake  of  other  days.  Then  she  n»se. 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

How  far  the  argument  might  have  gone,  be" 
long  it  might  have  cootionedit  is  difficult  lo  s»J- 
Nefly  Gryee  ended  it  for  the  time  being,  by 
ducing  strawberries  and  cream.  Altb^Kkw 
month  of  July  was  near  its  close,  uMiw^ 
were  Tare  in  Classicbtirgh,  'aod  NcKy  kMc^" 
■cohsldat&bletroiAile,  m nderto^iatilRMMlK 
of  the^ieAds  -whon  «tae  Ivnd.  '6heWfc»* 
Marian's  flmAisdiAice.  mad  -adiahcd  the*^^ 
in  her  splendid -eyes,  awd  the  haughty  coricrf** 
4tp.  She  8»w  that  SMtun  -could  not 
eyes'from  her^ce,  and  sbe  Mcasod  Iwn  ^ 
Nelly  could  not  bear  to  see  clouds  apw  » 
ihacsttf  her&teads;  andncompbteed  ia  a^B""' 
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natoKd  way,  that  it  ivas  not  kLad  of  them  to  look 
<o  serious  on  her  hirthday. 

"  Thai  I  agree  with  you,"  «ud  the  eayUin. 

Tbnx  jMk-  stood  up,  ftod  macte  a  speech  miatSi 
put  all  prematin  goodhumour,  asfre  ou  account 
of  its  sbmidity,  thaq  any  other  ijyalUy  avluah  it 


CEIAPIER  XXXVI. 

ONLY  A  DREAM. 

Mayflower  sat  in  her  lonely  room, 
feeling  disconsolate  and  sad.  It  was  Sunday 
evening.  Hilton  was  still  in  Classicburgb,  not 
being  required  in  London  immediately,  he  pre- 
ferred to  linger  in  Classicbnrgh  till  the  beginning 
of  another  week.  Marian  gued  from  the  window 
open  the  beautiful  scene  that  stretched  out  before 
her.  The  July  sua  streamed  down  upon  land  and ' 
sea,  in  its  fullest  splendour,  making  Classic- 
boigh  a  glorious  world  of  green  and  gold. 

The  almost  sickly  pallor  of  Marian's  face 
changed  to  a  faint,  but  warm  piak,  as  she  saw  a 
tall  figure  wending  its  way  with  slow,  meditative 
steps,  up  the  gre&n  road  tliat  led  to  lier  lodging. 
As  Hilton  drew  near,  be  raised  his  bead,  and 
lootuDg  ap>  met  Marian's  pensive  little  face. 
His  eyes  glistened,  and  a  nch  colour  mantled 
upon  his  brown  cheeks.  Marian  turned  from  the 
wmdow  to  arrange  the  flowers  in  their  vases,  or 

g've  the  window  curtains  a  more  artistic  twist  or 
_  Id.  Both  flomrs  and  curtains  were  perfection 
in  their  way*  but  Marian  felt  that  with  so  well- 
loved,  and  welcome  a  visitor  close  at  hand,  pre- 
paration of  some  kind  was  necessary.  Presently 
the  bell  rang,  the  door  was  opened  with  much 
noisy  shaking  of  the  handle,  then  shut  with  a 
hang.  Marian  knew  that  Hilton  had  entered. 
When  ladies  called,  Mrs.  Grubb  was  mild  and 
(feasant,  and  sometimes  even  went  the  length  of 
snuling;  hut  she  did  not  believe  in  gentlemen 
visitors. 

"  What  ware  you  thinking  of,  Marian  dear  ?  " 
asked  Hilton,  a£  he  took  her  small  cold  hands 
within  his  own,  and  sat  down  by  ber  side. 
"  You  looked  like  a  little  ghost  at  the  window, 
and.  a  ghost  whose  thoughts  were  far  away ; 
possibly  baek  in  the  sptrit-Und/'  he  added,  with 
*  strange  aad  smile. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Marian  ;  "  I  was  listening 
to  the  soBttd  of  tkb  church  beUs ;  they  have  an 
naswakable  charm  for  me,  those  bells.  And 
*diilst  I  liBtened,  I  was  thinking  of  something  I 
nad  some  time  ago  in  the  colamna  of  -a  news- 
;f«I»er." 

"  What  was  it  about  ? " 

"  It  was  abost  churchesdmd  diurchgoing.  The 
writer  believed  that  byrand-bye  there  would  be 
no  church'  going ;  that  all  our  religious  instruc- 
tion would  be  conveyed  through  the  press." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  that  arcange- 
nent  a  social  tsuiroweBaent,  Marian,  would  you 
now?"         ^  ' 

"A  social  improrameBt,"  said  Maoao  ;  "  I 
«0ttU,.iodeed,  palythe  person  «tho  could  deem-tt 
fA.  Whatl'^dw«xclataied,  "no  hallowed 
gr«  teat.  No  meetings  en  -earth  to  worship 
m  a  body,  as  the  .anffds  do  .in  Heaven.  ] 


AIa»!"  she  sighed,  ''if  ever  auch  .a  chai^ 
should.take  place  in  this  wosld,!  hope'.I  shdH  &e 
ia  another  ere  that  day." 

"  How  very  different  were  your  tho»>g:hLs  ftom 
mine,  now,"  remarked  Hilton,  "  how  very  much 
better.  As  I  came  slowly  up  the  road,  I  looked 
at  the  crowds  of  people  hastening  home  fropi 
afternoon  service,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
how  little  real  Chnstiani^  and  churchrgoin^  had 
got  to  do  with  each  other.  If  only  one  half  of 
these  .people  practised  what  they  profess,  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  the  millennium,  Marian. 
We  would  have  Heaven  upon  earth." 

"  And  if  we  are  so  far  from  perfection  with  all 
the  religious  helps  and  benefits,  what  toou&i  we 
be  if  denied  these  ?  " 

Hilton  smiled. 

"  Marian,"  he  said,  "  you  do  not  need  me  to 
tell  you  that  church-going  does  not  constitute 
Christianity  any  more  than  professing  a  certain 
creed  constitutes  real  faith— active  faith,  Marian, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  dead  faith— If  f^uth  48 
living,  doing — ever  doing.  And  your  clergy,  oh 
Marian  [  I  met 'His  Holiness'  this  afternoon. 
I  call  his  life  a  farce— the  farce  of  religion  ;  he 
.  preaches  a  sermon  once  a  week,  lives  like  a.  lord 
the  other  six  days,  and  draws  an  enormous 
salary.  .1  went  and  saw  through  the  cathedral. 
I  must  tell  Gryee  that  I  think  it  vulgar  in.  the 
extreme.  Those  pictutes  round  the  walls  reqilnd 
me  of  an  'Illustrated  Bluebeard.'"  And  he 
laughed  at  the  recollection.  '*  Dost  think  the 
Virgin  Mother  looked  like  you  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross?"  he  asked,  talking  shakes^reaa-Jik& 
"All  crimson  and  purple  android." 

"These  are  statues,"  said  Marian.  *' But 
doubtless  the  artist  thought  them  natural,  and 
they  ought  to  be  so.  Maiy  looks  as  she  stands 
with  her  head  bowed  simply  like  a.  gilded  block, 
there  is  no  effect." 

"Suppose,"  he  went  on,  "we  had  the  Virgin 
Mother  draped  in  a  mantle  of  black,  the  same 
falling  back  gracefully  while  she  raised  her  face 
and  clasped  hands  to  heaven  as  if  imploring  the 
Father  to  let  the  chalice  pass." 

"That  were  better,"  said  Marian,  pleased 
with  the  picture  that  Hilton  drew. 

"But  his  'Holiness,'  as-you  call  him,  is  as 
vain  " 

" Go  home," sud  Marian;  "read  £he  Scry»- 
tures  generally,  and  one  text  in  particular." 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Touch  not  the  Lord's  anointed." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  mean  <ao  .harm,  but  J  can't  ^i^t 

my  eyes." 

Marian  «igh«d.  It  was  on  ^occasions  ISie  the 
present  that  she  felt  a  distance  between  herself 
and  ber  lover^  They  wete  one  .till  it  came  to  the 
spiritual,  .then  they  divided,  they  were  most  dis- 
tinctly ^0. 

Hilton  Maxwell  like  all  men  and  wonoen  who 
profess  AO  ciraed,-who  acactise  no  church-going, 
expect  those  who  do  00th  to  be  faultless,  and 
.fiixdiag  that  these  axe  not  .perfecUon  deem  that 
this  fact  justifies  .them.in..sco21iig-atjaU  religjoHs 
practices. 

"  Yoijirare  not  able  to ght  with  .me  to-iMg}it, 
little  one,"  said  Hilton,  tenderly  patting  Jija 
strong  arm  xaund  Ihe  JsUm,  swaying  %ure,.aiul 
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looking  into  the  wistful  little  fiace.  "  I  don't 
wonder,"  he  added,  smiling  ;  ''you  must  be  ex- 
hausted. Upon  my  word  you  were  hard  on  that 
poor  St.  Vincent  the  other  night,  he  wished  you 
in  the  other  world  I  know ;  and  Miss  Garrick,  she 
could  have  made  powder  of  your  bones,  I  heard 
her  teeth  grinding  together. 

"  Come,  come,  gentfy  now,"  said  Marian  mth 
a  low,  soft  laugh. 

"You  are  splendid  in  argument,  Marian,  I 
must  say,"  complimented  Hilton  ;  "  but  you  get 
into  such  dead  earnest.  It  does  you  harm;  you^ 
must  learn  to  keep  your  temper  down." 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  Marian.  "  It  is  just  keeping 
my  temper  down  that  does  the  mischief,  I  mean 
the  i^ysical  mischief  of  course.  If  I  could  get 
into  a  passion — a  proper  ra^  with  St.  Vincent, 
it  would  do  me  good ;  but  it  is  scarcely  the  thing 
ID  company." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Hilton,  then  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  such  trials  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  fireside,  for  one's  husband  ;  do  you 
see.  You  are  not  well,  Marian,"  he  added  with 
feeling,  seeing  that  the  sad,  weary  look  did  not 
dissappear  from  her  £ace.  "  I  guessed  as  much 
when  I  did  not  see  you  at  the  church.  I  can  see 
all  the  people  coming  out  of  S.  Thomas  from  my 
window,  when  I  missed  my  Marian's  gracehil 
little  figure,  I  became  sick.  Marian,"  fie  said, 
in  softer,  sweeter  tones,  "  I  could  not  Utc  without 
you."  And  drawing  her  closer  to  his  «de  he 
rested  tiie  weaiy  litue  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  Tell  me,  dearest  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

*'  Really  nothin^f  aits  me  beyond  a  headache," 
answered  Marian  in  a  lighter,  brighter  tone,  "  it 
will  soon  pass  away." 

"  Not  while  we  sit  in  this  warm  and  now 
rather  gloomy  room.  Come  out  for  a  walk  dear, 
your  favourite  hour,  the  twilight,  is  Cast  coming 
on,  the  summer  moon  is  high  in  the  heavens,  the 
air  is  soft  and  sweet  as  the  breath  of  angels.  All 
these  beauties  of  nature  combined  with  a  heart 
that  beats  for  you  only,  Marian,  that  worships 
3rou  alone,  is  surety  enough  to  satisfy  even  one  of 
the  angelic  host  of  poets?' 

Bfanan  looked  up  with  a  blight  smile. 

*'0h,  Marian!'^  said  Hilton.  "I  never  see 
jott  look  so  pleased  as  when  I  make  a  reference 
to  your  gift.  I  am  jealous  of  it.  I  think  you  are 
more  in  love  with  it  than  you  are  with  me." 

"  I  can't  help  feelingverythankfiilfor  ray  gift," 
said  Marian,  "and  now  and  then  something 
seems  to  say  to  me  that  literature  will  be  my 
comfort  and  hope  when  all  other  things  fail  me — 
all  things  save  religion." 

"You  will  make  me  hate  your  talent,  Marian," 
said  Hilton,  knitting  his  brow  slightly.  "  I  hope 
Providence  will  withdraw  it,  and  bestow  it  upon 
someone  who  has  no  other  love — someone  who 
has  fewer  qualities  for  which  she  may  be 
loved." 

Marian  smiled  and  left  the  room  to  get  her  hat 
and  cloak. 

Hlltcm  sat  down  and  gazed  from  the  window. 
He  must  have  been  more  than  usually  dreamy, 
for  Marian  re<entered,  and  had  to  shake  hu 
arm  slightly  ere  she  could  make  him  aware  of 
herpresence. 

Tney  then  left  the  house  and  wandered  down 


the  beach,  lovely  and  silent  save  lor  the  nft 

murmuring  of  the  waves. 

Marian's  head  ceased  to  ache  as  the  soft  ses 
breeze  fanned  her  face :  the  dull  mood  hi  tone 
measure  disappeared,  but  still  her  wonted  cheei* 
fullness  did  not  return. 

Maxwell  was  not  satisfied  with  her  mood.  At 
length  her  silence  became  intolerable. 

"  Marian,"  he  said  with  the  least  touch  of 
temper  in  his  voice,  "  I  really  cannot  bear  this 
longer.  What  is  the  matter  ?  If  I  am  not  woithjr 
of  your  confidence  I  am  surely  most  unfit  to  be 
your  husband.  Such  sighing  and  sadness  and 
absent-mindedness  means  something.  IfyoosR 
really  ill,  my  dear  girl,  and  wish  to  be  akn^  I 
shall  take  you  to  your  home  and  return  to 
own." 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Marian,  looking  up  at  ber 
lover's  clouded  countenance,  and  making  a  ital 
effort  to  arouse  herself  "  my  headache  has  quite 
gone  ;  but,  Hilton,"  ^e  said.  "  I  am  aduiiaKd 
to  confess  that  I  have  been  wretched  all  day  on 
'account  of  a  dream." 

"Marian,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your*  I 
self,  very  much  ashamed.  Only  a  dream,  and 
you  look  pale  and  pinched  arid  miserable,  sal  \ 
you  have  made  me  more  unhappy  than  maiii 
can  tell.  You  deserve  shaking,"  he  said  with  s  i 
good  natured  laugh.  "  Tell  me  what  your  dicaa  i 
was  like,  little  one,"  he  urged,  drawing  Marias'sj 
arm  within  his  own,  and  pressing  her  haadi 
against  his  heart.  "AfteraU,Marian?'headded,| 
bending  his  head  low.  "  you  know,  dear,  you  ao4  ^ 
I  can  hardly  a&urd  to  laugh  at  dreams."  j, 

"  I  don't  like  people  who  lat^h  at  dreams,'*'^ 
said  Marian,  "  they  are  always  coarse."  \ 

"  Never  mic>3  about  that,  love  ;  but  tell  me  the  i 
tale ;  wasi  in  it?  "  t 

"You  were,  and  the  scene  was  laid  fiu,  f*i 
away  in  a  foreign  land.    I  have  never  seen  ao^  i 
thing  so  glorious  and  grand  as  the  sunset.  Yos 
and  I  Hilton,"  she  went  on  in  nervous  tremUisf, 
tjoes,  "  were  alone  upon  a  great  wide  prairiiv 
where  the  long  dark  green  grass  waved  and 
floated  tike  billows  of  me  sea,   I  had  never  set*' 
such  expanse  of  clear  blue  sky.   It  eeewed  esd* 
less.   I  had  never  heard  luras  unging  as  tbCT  ; 
sang  that  evening  in  the  great  wildmess  gcaai^ 
in  the  extreme,  magnificent  because  of  its  wilt  \ 
ness.    I  have  never  seen  water  so  crystal  detf  j 
as  that  which  flowed  through   this  beantifid] 
desert.   A  stream  of  rare  beauty  and  brightneii  j 
separated  us  from  each  other,  Hilton.   Its  spaih*  j 
ling  waters  ran  between  us.    Yet  we  were  Mt  1 
strangers,  we  were  as  we  are  now,  as  we  haw  } 
been  for  some  months,"  she  said  in  soft  swett 
tones,  "  as  we  have  been  since  first  we  net 
Are  you  cold,  Hilton?"  she  asked,  lookii^  sp 
as  she  felt  her  lover  tremble. 

"  No,  Marian,"  he  said ;  "  go  on.'* 

Marian  started  ;  her  lover's  voice  was  boane 
and  unsteady.  It  was  well  that  the  dariniess  bid 
his  face,  elsie  Marian  would  have  seen  that  be 
had  grown  old  withhi  the  last  few  minutes. 

"  why  we  were  separated,  and  how,"  went  m 
Marian,  *'  I  know  not ;  nothing  had  hapffrf 
that  I  was  aware  of.  Yet  we  could  not  fcadb 
each  other  though  both  rebelled  against  tbs 
separation.   I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  ye^ 
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ud  joa  htid  jom  open  to  reedv*  me.  We 
itnnledtonadieach  other,  bat  in  vaio.  I  saw 
deqab  m  your  Ckce,  and  knew  that  yoD  lead  the 
mwdadelBding  written  upon  nUne.  X  tried  to 
call  out  your  aame,  HUttm,  bnt  nttermpce  £ailed 
me.  Hyanns  fell  poweriew  by  my  side,  and 
cold  pemiiation  broke  over  my  body.  My 
brain  was  bumiar,  heart  was  iMreakins'.  You 
wnrngyour  bands  in  agony,  Hilton,  and  I  saw 
tern  glistening  in  your  eyea.  Suddenly  a  change 
seemed  close  at  hand,  t  turned  my  head  and 
pzed  along  tbe  beaotifnl  sunlit  stream  that  I 
uvejtMt  described,  and  lo!  a  woman  appeared, 
w  was  robed  in  white,  and  seemed  to  glide 
upon  ^  snr&ce  of  the  water.  She  was  veiy 
fomffand  beautiful  with  that  rare  dark  beau^ 
wucfi  belongB  not  to  our  countnr.  Her  long 
Hack  shiny  hair  fell  almost  to  her  feet.  Hilton  t 
fyn  tnmUe  like  that  I  shall  not  go  on.  I  can- 
lot  goon." 

I'Fnceed  X  pny  you,"  urged  Hilton  in  a 
'OKt  SO  thick  and  hoarse  that  it  was  scarcely 
wdible.  "  It  is  the  fog  from  the  sea  that  chills 
w-  It  is  miserably  cold,"  he  said;  "how  did 
Ian  end." 

"How  did  it  end?"  Marian  repeated  in  a  voice 
nat  sonoded  far  away.  "  I  felt  that  this  giri  was 
:onig  towards  you,  Hilton,  and  I  turned  my  eyes 
rom  her  £ace  and  fixed  them  upon  yours.  I  won- 
ered  how  yon  would  receive  her.  I  watched 
aSferiy— jealously.  Tbe  moment  that  you  saw 
eryonmmied  upon  her  and  drew  back.  My 
eait  bounded  with  j<qr,  but  it  was  short-lived, 
t  chfuged  into  agony  when  I  saw  that  the  girl 
|d  not  retreat,  as  I  had  hoped  and  enected. 
K  adffanced  towards  you,  and  as  she  did  so  you 
^treated  back — back  into  the  dark  deep  shadow 
^d,  and  I  felt  mjrself  moving  away  irom  you ; 
le  distance  between  us  was  widening.  I  made 
□e  last  effort — one  desperate  attempt  to  call  out 
nir  name.  Hut  I  could  utter  only  a  faint  call  or 
>oui.  My  heart  sickened.  You  disappeared 
001  sight.  I  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and 
le  daft  giri  stood  between  ns,  nttenng  a  trinm- 
bant  laugh." 
Hilton  groaned  aloud. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  Marian,  her  voice  rising  shrill 
ad  hysterical,  "  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Oh, 
'ilton,  Hilton,  tell  me,  else  I  shall  die."  She 
iried  her  tohd  upon  his  shoulder,  sobbing  most 
tterly. 

"  Hush  1  dear,  hash  I "  said  Hilton,  almost  out 
his  reason.  *'  Oh,  Marian  I  what  can  I  do  ? 
^ait.  dear,  and  tnut  me ;  some  day  you  shall 
MwaU." 

"AH/"  she  said,  her  sobbing  ceasing  for  an 

stsnt.  Hilton.  Is  there  aught  to  know 

wut  you  that  I  do  not  know  ?   I  thought  it  was 

>h[adream;  is  it  more?" 

He  could  not  answer  her. 

"  Be  calm,  my  poor  pri,"  be  said,  tenderly. 

ben  be  was  silent. 

Thooi^  he  saw  her  face  but  dimly,  the  raoon- 
{bt  being  faint,  yet  he  felt  her  searching  eyes 
uing  into  bis  soul.  He  endeavrured  to  soothe 
!r  as  he  would  have  done  a  tender  child  whom 
'  bad  o&nded  or  vexed.  And  when  at  last, 
ter  untiring  effort  and  endless  patience  on 
ilton's  part,  Marian  became  calm,  they  wended 
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their  way  tornids  Cbiricbnfsli.  The  walk  home 
was  punned  in  entire  silence ;  for  a  long  time 
Mariu  was  unable  to  speak,  and  Hiltonssaied 
to  utter  a  ward  lest  be  might  renew'  her  sorrow 
and  anguish.  He  would  have  died  ere  he  had 
willingly  given  her  a  pang  of  pain. 

As  tlu^  nesred  Treverton  Euill,  Marian  glanced 
up  in  admiration  of  the  fine  building,  whose  tall 
turrets  looked  remarkably  handsome  in  the  fiitt 
glow  of  the  pale  moonbeams  that  from  a  now  ua< 
clouded  sky  streamed  unchecked  upon  it.  Hilton 
hoped  that  she  h&d  quite  recovered  herself. 

"  Is  not  Treverton  a  handsome  mansion  ?  "  he 
said.  ' '  Marian,  have  you  no  anxiety  for  the  time 
to  come,  when  you  shall  be  its  mistress  ?  " 

"  Treverton  Hall  is  indeed  a  noble  inheritance," 
said  Mariui,  in  a  low,  weak  voice,  as  if  exhausted 
by  her  late  excitement ;  "  hot  if  its  master  be  not 
as  mAle  in  aU  that  becomes  a  man,  as  he  has 
seemed  to  be,  it  were  nothing  to  me  were  he  a 
king  and  Treverton  a  royal  reuidence.*' 

Hilton  sighed,  and  felt  conscience-stricken. 
They  relapsed  into  silence  again,  which  remained 
unbroken  till  they  reached  Marian's  door. 

"Now,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Hilton,  standing 
with  his  arms  thrown  lightly  across  her  drooping 
shoulders,  and  speaking  very  earnestly,  "  answer 
me  this.  If  you  were  told  that  another  girl  pos- 
sessing as  much  common  sense  and  intellect  as 
you  are  allowed  to  possess  had  caused  hersetf 
and  another  two  hours  of  misery — of  agony  un* 
told — on  account  of  a  dream,  what  would  you  say 
of  such  a  one  ?  " 

Marian  looked  in  his  face  for  a  minute.  How 
she  loved  him  1  How  noble,  how  gentle  he  was; 
bow  grand  he  looked,  with  the  soft  moonlight  re- 
vealing his  handsome  figure  and  clear  cut  features. 
She  could  neither  be  cold  nor  sad  when  she  met 
the  full  gaze  of  his  kind  blue  eyes,  and  knew  his 
heart  beat  even  as  her  own.  -  "  Hilton,  forgive 
me,"  she  said,  feeling  shy  of  his  clear,  steady  gaze. 

"  With  all  the  wild  nonsense  that  crowds  upon 
the  brain  in  sleep  I  have  no  patience  and  no  sym- 
pathy." 

"  But,  Hilton,"  she  asked,  with  eag:emess  and 
anxiety,  "  what  if  such  dreams  as  I  have  been 
dreaming  be  shadows  of  the  future,  or  reflections 
from  the  past  ?" 

Hilton  .  answered  only  by  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  Marian,"  he  said,  after  a  few  minntes  of 
painful  ulence,  "  I  am  going  away  for  a  week 
or  two.  Promise  me,  dear,  that  you  will  think  of 
me,  not  as  I  might  have  been  in  the  past,  but  as 
I  hope  to  be  in  the  future,  and  as  I  have  been 
since  you  aud  I  met.  Promise  me  this,"  be 
urged.  And  Marian  knew  ho«  impatiently 
anxious  he  was  by  tbe  nervous  swaying  back- 
wards  and  forwards  of  bis  tall,  graceful  figure. 
She  looked  up  at  him ;  bis  eyes  were  full  upon 
her.  Love  beamed  in  every  feature  of  his  hand- 
some face.  There  was  no  resisting  him.  He 
held  the  magic  spell  over  her.  She  was  all  his 
own,  rightly 'or  wrongly. 

"  Yes,  Hilton,  dear,  she  said,  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes,  when  she  thought  that  she  had 
grieved  him  even  for  a  moment,  "  absent  or 
present,  I  shall  think  of  you  only  as  you  have 
been  to  me" 
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[HOSE  who  rfwRiaBd'  tar  vastiale  (in 
the  la«t  'HUdilKr)  the  ^Attitude  'Of 
the  general -pre63-«d  'Catholic  ques- 
tions. tnwaidsJjfae  Fatfasr*  will 
1m  pleaatid  .to  xead  :tbe  .foilowhig^ 
paper  from  tke  "JakUt." .  ihet  ms  conaider  a 
-utile  what  it  is  2hat  the  pope  nspMScnts, 
speciaUy,  toihe  f&^lish.  iHe  .refizesaots  in  ibe 
first  place  the  |>riaaiip)e«f  [aMfaority  iimlaeion  : 
a  priociple  Tvhich  is  as  for  removed  au  is  well 
CODOehraale^from  the  tooe  of  thought  'prevaSfic^ 
in  this  country.  Itiias  been  well  rsaid  .that  td^ 
'vast  majeflity  of  Eo^iriimea  are  acoostomed  to 
.give  the  maxim  ' '  a  nan' s  .iwuse  ds  -his.  .castle ' ' : 
an  almost,  nuriversal  appUttatioo.  The  ptitte 
.  positkn  .which  they  take  vp '  is  that  Ih^  have  -a 
natuial  .indefcasiue  right  to  do  as  th^  like, 
speak  as  they  like,  and  think  las  they  like  regtard- 
ing  all  thinga  hmaan  and  Shrine,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  inteitere  with  .the rights  of  others.  Their 
theological  views,  like  tbetr  pofitioal  -c^ni^BS 
and  tnnriHOde'of  1%,  theymahitainarera  matter 
'about  ttrtiiofa  tfasy  are  fdily  at  hbertyto  eaerctee 
their  private  judgment.  Aoldthey  conceive  that 
a  man  is  just>asrni«cfa  wananted  m  ohoosiog  any 
religious  creed  be-inay  happen  to  ^iancy,  as  in 
sheeting  the  dishes  -mhioh  shall  cempoae  bis 
-dinner.  .Such.wesay,  isthe'belief -:of  thegreat 
-majority  of  oar  coaotrynRen.  Aiad  -ivhen  tdte 
Catholic  Church  approaches  them-.as'tfae  prophet 
of  the  MostiHigh,  whh  a  "Xhns  saath  the 
■Lofd,*'  and  demands  cwdwipe  far  her  'messiqfe 
-and  eubrntasiaai  to  her^ithority,  their  £rst4ed- 
ia;.is  one  of  hidiigraatmn.  That  may  have  been 
a,  ivety  proper  language,  they  will  admit,  to  be 
aiddreased  to  "the  grown  m  children  of  tiie 
Middle  Ages,"  but -it  is  an  offence  in  tlie  ears  of 
.a  fteebom  Engti^man.  if  tfane  is  one  thing 
about  winch  the  mudtitudiDOus  varieties  of 
-religious  >opin>on  among  us  are  agreed,  from 
Ritualism  down  to  the  Salvation  Army,  it  is  the 
absncdity  of  ^e  demand  tiiat  oneshould  pin  one' s 
.faith  to.-pope  coancil.  And  this  is  one  cause, 
and  a  very  potent  canse,  of  the  aversion  of  the 
English  mind  from  the  Catholic  Chraxh  aod  from 
himwho,  ruling  thereaslhesucoeaserofPctcrand 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  xlaims  aopreaie  amihocity  in 
qoestions  of  faith  and  morals  for  his  infallible 
cbedr.  Another  came,  also  Teiy  influential  iost 
now,  is  the  poUticaipesitiDn  occupied  by  the  Ho4y 
See.  Eaighsh  sympathy  ftom  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances much  it  would  be  too  long-to  eonraerate 
Itere,  goes  out  strongly  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
"United  Italy."  And  it  is  felt  that  to  this 
*'  Lhiited  Italy  " — the  ver^ bond  of  unity  of  which, 
me  are  told,  is  the  spoliation  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff— thedaims '60  solemnly-Teitecated,  from 
-time  to  time,  by  Leo  XIII.,  area  constant  source 
of  insecurity.  The  political,  Itlce  the  religious 
sjrmpathies  of  our  countrymen,  are'Stioaigfly.anti- 

^nd 'yet  the  language  of  the  most  influential 
:andaccredited  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
about  Leo  Xlil.  is  saeh  -as  '  we  have .  n^ed— 
respectful,    deferential,    sympathetic.  £fce 
Sacerdas  Magitms,-^6mf9tmk  to>say.   The  truth 


tu^.thatlhefc  is  somettaifff  aa^-the  audiaail  Oa* 
-jraeter  adikhrtri ntdangdhr  in  .sjnnfathy  dAthe 
■M*  aal  '.the-  Bapacy.  •  Cntdingt  MnyBsai,  is  a 
(mdnorable  .passage  mtath  .uaiw  oC  oar  mdss 
twill,  remctmfaer,.  has  pointed  onth— g  tb« 
^mdin  "its  staidasss/ sagacity,  and  nai^^' 
atrongty  reseoihles  the  "mind thai jndes  Amp 
jdl'time  tiie  iirinoely'itne  of  the  fiomsa  Bat- 
tiffis."    Certani  it  is  that  these  iaaaaetfaiigaliatf 
the  beaiii^  of  the  pment  p«pe  whidi  sveciaHr 
afipeals  to .  the  sense  lof  ixiT  ipkay,  the  M  v. 
justice,  the-iiatrad  ti  Oppression  -ashichjre 
.  strongly anasked  dilracteTtstics  of  ^mt  contiT- 
■men.  Thepatisace,  the.madcratian,ftheaBailv-| 
imited^  Uiey  have  keen  to  the  nomrersKl^l 
iiess  with  whidi  the  Holy  Father  tes  m&sn 
the  rights  oiconsciencet  sffer  a.  murisrlf  ft" 
has  tOHched  and  ovcroonievaay  wfaoseisarieos 
prqudices  have  -nwat-  strsogly  -posaesstd  An 
against  him.   The  wise  concessions  nhid 
Gccmao  .  chancellor  H&set  hMh  been  imiF 
tomake  to  the  demands <tf:the:Fon&tff  oa  bAw 
of  his  Fmssian  children,  iuve:b«ea-empfastieal^ 
lappnmd  by  the  English  Press  aith^btitUM 
dissentient  voice.    The  pleading  of  his jHi>lh« 
with  ^ose  who  lie  in  wait  for  souk  in  ftsoce,  ^ 
per  advooture,  he  noaytn  any  way  Qanselhm^i 
relinquish  tlieir  prey,  have  fauod  the  hkeccu 
-among  us.    PobUc  opinion  in  this  oonntiyii 
-now.  It  may  he  said,  unquestionably  »iA 
pope  in- his  action  upon  those  ^reatqusstioBstka 
iiave  for  years  been  so  heavily  presafaig  up* 
.him.  in  addition  to  that  sOlicitMe  lor  all  tai 
chueehes  which  is  thejdaily  bnodanof  tfaeapait^ 
.ministiy. 

Now  that  this  is  so  we  uofeignectt^  njoicc :  as: 
indeed  >as  discerning  in  public  opinion  anr  is- 
EstUiUe  test  of  right  or  wrong :  nor  astecqgvo^ 
in  the  nempapers  a  divine  orade :  hot  kecaK^ 
we  believe  it  to  denote,  to  a  certain  eitMt,  v 
-passing  away  of  the  okl  error  whidi  haaaolo4 
blinded  the  minds  of  ourooontrymen.  Jlicliy 
which  Leo  XIII.  is  maintaining,  wbethcriB*^ 
many  or  in  France,  is  empfaatioaUy  tiie:hMia 
spiritual  liberty,  of  freedom  of  consr- 
this,  we  maintain,  is  the  cause,  littte 
our  countrymen  may   suspect   it,  lAf. 
sympathies  go stcongW  with  him.   Thsre  is^ 
instinct  in  a  free  people  which  is  a  sorer  gn* 
than  any  national  tnuUtisas— adiat  afs 
traditions,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
grom  inveterate  ?-Mhan  any  comaBon  is^^^^ 
tion ;  the  bnUc  of  rmen  Are  no  moie  eapiUc* 
ceallyMasonii^-tfaan  they  .axe  of  flying:  tkttB 
what  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  "GrMW«  ■ 
Assent,"  calls  "an  ittntive  sense,"  i^-"*^ 
'as  m  individnais,  which  acts^  if  ve  Bayso^wr 
intuitivety :  which  saay*  and  ■aometanies 
wrong :   but  which  is  <ar  oftcner  lipht 
what  we  claim  is,  that  the  action  whicbw*  »■ 
Leo  XIII.  ^  sympathy  of  EngtislnaBn,  is<23 
and  truly  but  a  continuation  ot  theaetiooss^ 
has  been  pursued  by  the  Holy  See  ia» 
beginning.    The. mind '#hich  mles  in  hi*>*^i 
same  mind -which  has  ever  ruled  in 
iineofthe.Roman  Pontiffs."  Chnstisiitf.g'* 
been  -well  «nd  troAy  said,  is  the  pnacUe  oM^P 
progress :  but  the  first  essential  «t  fugf" 
apintaal  £barty.   The  my  amttage  «0  ^ 
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CkatSk,  nAea  enfcexhigr  Jtpn  iur  .nuauon,  pro- 
xbiaed  tonneo  asd  •aatedmritb  jdie  Uood  fif  io- 
unMraUe  -Btrt^.  tvas -that:^  Mate  bad  .bo 
ri^httovbcdieDcem  the^phititBl  order :  that  tbe 
tfan^  of  Godmuist  not  be  >g^ven  to  Csesar,  aor 
the  coDsoienoes  of  men  bo  and  !□  secular  chains. 
ItwasliervtadtcatMu  ottUs  principle  that  first 
mamtotEd  her4o:^iirorid;  andher  whole  his* 
toiyftireig^sn  nenturies  is  but  a  struggle  on 
behalf  of  it,  in  the  diffen^  forms. shaped  by  the 
ciraamtKBces  of  the  tnaes.  The  idisttnctton 
tetween  tiietwo'panrevs.'SiMdtual  aoditemporal— 
the  two  ooders  «ccic»astical  aad  civit— is  the 
TcryfaandationwnMch-iadividual&eedoDi  rests 
in  Hiis  modem  'Wodd  of  oars,  4ind  tiie  suprane 
fain  of  wodnn  society  ov«r  the  polities  of 
sfantiqat^.  itasa-distuictioa'Wlucb  materialism, 
mniCesting  itself  in  fte  pubtic  order  in  the 
dRtrioe  of  the  state,  is  ewer  tending  to  rub  out. 
Tbe  head  aadiroat  ctf  the  xifiending  of  the  first 
Qmstians  in  febe-eyes  of  &e  rulers  of  imperial 
Rome,  vas  that  they  said  there  was  ".another 
'long,  one  Jfisas."  whose  claims  were  an  infrioge- 
aiat  of.the  absolute  dominim  of  the  state  «ver 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  One  «f  tiie -roost 
^nificant«eteraoces  of  M.  Cl^menceau  is  that 
"the  clergy  must  be  taught  to  render  to  Cssar 
tbe  things  of  Ca:sar,  and  that  all  is  Csesar's."  It 
is  •against  this  monstrous  demand  that  the 
Church  is  now  conteodiag,  as  she  has  ever  con- 
tended. Her  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  supreme 
udediea«ble  liberties  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  it 
is  the  only  cause  really  worth  hving  for.  It  is  a 
osuse  lor  which  all  of  us— from  Leo  XIII.  down 
ts  his  hiuablest  spiribial  child— would  count  it  a 
•gaantodie. 


mCAULAY   UPON   THE  iCIRST 
PROtESTAirr  mssioa  in  kkglakd.— ai. 


[URING  the  last  eight  years  of  the  life 
of  Henry  VIII.  be  gave  away  about 
four  huadred-aod twenty  monasteries, 
or  sites  oi  monasteries,  which  in> 
eluded  numerous  .gardens,  groves, 
Aod^ome  parks.  -Besidesthe  king's  gaming  debts, 
the  palace  apies,  and  other  abooiicable  agents 
ft  thanonaich's  ".ioaeriife."  4here  were  "^d- 
jobbea  aad  blood-. suckers  of  every  degree,^' 
«dbo  made  their  names  and  claims  known  to 
-King  Henry,  who  rewarded  them  liberally. 

Ifae  ffslairittiesiof  those  Jtimes  Xell  most  heavily 
^»oa  poor,  the.j^g^,  and.  the  decrepit; 
usides,  .there  wtae  4n  4ome  .parts,  especially 
Xoadon,^  itast  ourober-  of  oqthana,  .whose  situa- 
tion became^deplorable. 

J  again  refer  to  contemporary  evidence.  Xft 
the  Kadcr  remember4hat  Bernard  Gilpin  was  an 
•^ve  Informer  in'Ed  ward's  reifn,  aad  one  of  the 
uost  Jionest  jnen  xonneotad  with. the  movement. 
<^^unU  portraits  of  those,  times-are  full  of  indig- 
uatsorrow.  "The  in'dustriou^poor,"  he  says, 
'who  had  &icrowedthe«bil.and  made  it  fertile  for 
w  auildtude,  were  driven  from .  their  homes — 
■(■■nied  out  o£  their  «broudsinke  mice— men  and 
*oinen,  husbands  and  wives, 'fotherless  children, 
voehil  mothm  HDthJluir  Arties,  small  in  sub- 


stance, hutmaay  in.nunber-*ivluther  ^Middlii^ 
.go,  ousted,  .as  .in  .tha  long  sabse^oeDit  .aielaft- 
.cholby«tampedes.jft  the  sister  •«ite>  for 'ao -maiv 
.generatioos.  Wiih^t  \a  .retl^-^ia0e,x,4am' 
felled  to.Mll  their  9maU'.sto€k  o/\gaodif^Kmh9t 
theywot$id  J>riit0,  ik^  w«mdcmd  /ivm  loaim  to 
town,  fr^m  shire  4o  skdr€,  with~no  ^emetfy  but 
^stealaud  be  'banned,  or.-t^^begMMd  getsast 
intoPrJs*n,  to^ie  pincHed,  icaKMd  and  whipped, 
as  vagabonds  whomdo  man  wMild  set-to  wotJ^/'  * 

Su^  outcasts  imust  hfive  doubled  the  ouiaber 
of  idle  aad  ^k  poor, -who  had  , lust  the  charity 
«n  .which  theyxiepended  <wh«n  the  monasteries 
were  suppressed.  To  endeavoor  to  hide  their 
poverty  ,nom  tbe  couotty.  perhsps  hoping  to  find 
some  xedreas  ioT  the  cvuel  Ikacdvlups  which  tthey 
had  to  ihear,  Utese.  sad  bands  of  the  evicted 
turned  theirifoces  .towards  Xrf>ndon,  'Hdiioh  .was 
even  then  one  of  the  iomecs  jA  the.eai^  toucb- 
ing  worldly  richas.  That  were  .poor  peq[kle 
innumeraUe  who  weoe  forced  to .  go  from  'door -to 
door,  or  to  sit  openly  begging  in  the  streets, -while 
.many,  unable  to  move  out  of  their  wretched 
^laptidated  huts,  lay  down  and  died,  beeause 
the  rich  did  aot.aid  them.  Those  vho  obtained 
office  in  the  city  spent  their  riches  4fpon  jioUfi- 
meti,  aldermen,  and  rich  oommoners,  heecUess 
■  of  the  suffering  -and  starvation  .around  them.t 
Eveiy  day  the  .people  perished  in  oon»equenoe 
of  the  misappropriation  of  the  funds  of  tbe 
aMnastic  housestt 

When  Ccswtey  thooght  of  those  mnameralde 
able-bodied  poor,  iand  the  alleys  in  wMch  th^ 
huddled  at  night,  "It  made,"  he  «ays,  "his 
heart  weep."  .AadsnteJl  it  might,  to  see  those 
poor,  feeUe,  blind,  hialt, -lame;  sickijr old  fatbere, 
poor  widow«,.aBd  yeuog  otwltfean,  miqgli^  -with 
the  idle  aad  disiembliAg  diievee,  and  asaassias, 
and  creeping 4bout  tiie  miry  .streets  of  Loodoa 
and  Westmhister,  ptctang  up  aiprecarious  living 
by  day,  4nd  'ftecdumoe  ie<Kiugh  to  pay  tiieir 
lodgings  in  those  hora'ible  al^ys,  which  .  rich 
jnerohants owned, rand. from  which  th^y  derived 
considerable  rents.  | 

T'be.mendicaaeyicaaeed.b!y'the>oan£scaUon  «f 
the  RinastiG  houses  was  met  ^  by  .aa  amended 
code^f  -whipping,  ear-«uttiQg,  :piiichiBg,'aad.an 
iffliproved  specimen  of  the  piUoiy  ioveotod  by 
.that  unblushiog  ruffian,  .Sir  Richard  Crumwell, 
brother  to  Lord  Cvomwell. 

A  lioence  far  b^giag  mas  -granted  -bjf  a 
•aUitnte,  dflawn  j^p,  it  is-all^ed,  %  the.lui^  um- 
.s^  ;..but  there  ifi  Toason  to^beyaye  that  it  was  the 
work  of  lAudley  or  £ich.  .By  'tliis  ststat^,  all 
-rafltgistrates.and4nayDrs  were  egjoined  to  "make 
•dil^^nt  searchanddnQni^^of  all  is^ged  ^oer^and 
.ing^teot  ipenons,  who  live,  -or  of  necessiW  be . 
compelledto  Uve,  byalms-of  the. charity  of  the 
,people.  All'suoh  .people  are  .to  be  licensed  to 
h^g  within  cer.tain  appointed  distsicts,  aod  if 
.fouikd  begging  in  any  other  .place  than  that  to 
which  they  are  licensed,  they  are  to  be  punished 
by  hnprisonment  in  the  stocks  /^-^odays  and 
two  nights,  xecerving  only  bread  and  ^ater  (a 
small  quanHty)for  their  sustenancfe  flaring"1iiat 
time." 


1  ailiiii'i  Hwwni,  T. 
ttol—myarf  tfca  Bw«  .Piisli  tat  WKrfBraJ. 
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Ctemeot  treatment  licom  the  despoilers  of 
.the  poor  for  men  aiul  women  aveiacfidg  £rom 
rizty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age,  and  many  of 
wbom  were  lame  or  blind  monks  and  nuns. 
Those  who  were  found  begging  "  without  a  due 
licence  to  do  the  same  "  were  punished  with  far 
greater  severi^.  "  The  said  beggar  shall  be 
siri^P<ul  naked  from  the  middle  upwards,  and 
be  whipped  within  the  town  in  which  he  be 
found,  or  within  the  same  other  town,  as  it 
shall  seem  good  ;  or  if  it  be  not  convenient  so 
to  punish  him,  if  a  culprit  be  too  old  or  infirm, 
he  shall  be  set  in  the  stocks  /or  the  space  of 
three  days  and  three  nights,*' 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  even  if  those 
unhappy  people  were  able  to  labour,  there  was 
no  labour  to  be  had,  for  a  general  stagnation 
in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  agricbltnre,  followed 
the  monastic  confiscations.  The  "  beggars  who 
were  well  able  to  woric"  met  a  worse  fate. 
"They  were  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  market 
town,  or  other  town,  or  village,  and  there  be 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart,  naked,  and  to  be 
beaten  with  strong  whiAs  throughout  the  same 
town  till  their  bodies  become  bloody  ^  by  reason 
of  the  same  mentioned  whipping.* 

After  this  barbarous  punishment,  the  victim 
was  sent  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  "  com- 
manded to  reside," — and  where,  possibly,  there 
was  no  employment — "and  if,"  satd  the  statute, 
"he  do  not  there  work  for  his  bread,  he  shall 
be  again  and  again  whipped,  till  he  getteth  his 
living  truly  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Another 
dass  of  b^gars  were  to  be  "  dightly  scourged  on 
two  days,  and  on  the  third  day  to  be  placed  upon 
a  pillory  from  nine  of  the  clock' till  eleven  of  the 
same  day ;  and  to  have  the  right  ear  of  the  said 
lazy  beggar  cut  off;  and  if  the  said  beggar  of- 
fend the  third  time,  to  be  again  whipped,  and 
placed  in  the  pillory,  and  to  have  the  other  ear 
cut  offy  For  a  further  violation  of  the  mendi- 
cancy law,  the  penalty  was  to  "  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth; and  further,  the  said  vagabond  man,  or 
woman,  was  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  " 
which  signified  to  be  attended  by  no  priest,  but 
to  be  hung  up  like  a  dangerous  dog,  whom  all 
persons  avoided.  It  not  unfrequently  occurred 
that  many  of  the  men  who  underwent  some  of 
these  punishments,  were  scholars  of  Oxford,  or 
Camhndge,  "decayed  bookworms/*  who  were 
turned ont  to  make  room  for  men  of  the  "new 
losing,"  as  the  heretics  of  those  times  were 
designated.  Another  class  of  the  victims  were 
eminent  priests,  who  had  ^nt  thirty  or  forty 
years  tnuislating  Greek,  J^tin,  ana  Hebrew 
woriis  of  great  antiquity.  The  labours  of  those 
men  were  marvellous.  But  they  were  selected 
for  the  most  inhuman  treatment.  "  Tie  the  holy 
thieves  f  to  the  cart,  to  be  whipped  naked  till 
th^  fall  to  labour,**  was  the  language  used  by 

•  "StsMMOf  Hwr  Tin"  Tfa*UwwMBaaMd.Mletin 
IhoM  tiBiii.  Sh  It  mi  canted  o«t,  te  mij  ioitUKe,  witti,  if 
pdvibl*,  mora  inliTtw"  craeltr  tbM  tbe  sUtvto  dcaitiMd.  Hie 
aucatioam  wan  a  terrible  clua  of  nffiaat,  bat  those  of  tbe 
ialc>  of  KHsabatb  wan  far  woiaa— far  iattaace,  tbe  noted 
TopcUlh,  Qaaaa  XUaabaA'a  teonrUabMidMaa. 

^••TWHalr  TMma"  aat  A*  tem  adopted  tnm  Smb 
ri^'a  "  Sapfljwacfoa  af  Holy  Bafgan." 


the  agents  of  the  king  in  those  tfanes.  Vbt  a 
strange  recommendanon  to  a  coontiy  of  a  set 
religion,  ushoed  in  and  followed  op  b;r  neb  a 
state  of  tlungs  I  A  nnmber  of  tiie  £run  i^ 
were  disbanowd,  were  compelled  to  gothnx^ 
the  country  seeking  relief  from  the  praple  lAoo 
they  had  so  recently  aided  themsdves.  b 
Coventry,  Thomdale  witnessed  "thm  on 
priests,  who  were  blind,  led  from  door  to  door 
a  boy."  One  of  those  priests  was  dghty-si 
years  old.  Sir  Richard  Crumwell  declared  tbe 
"  bookworms,"  or  learned  monks,  wee  fte  m1 
conspirators  against  the  r^ormation  of  religioi. 
Monks  or  priests  who  sought  relief  frmn  tht 
people,  were  declared  "  lazy  rogues  and  n^* 
bonds,"  and  wtfre,  by  a  special  statute  of  Hear 
VIII.,  condemned  to  be  "  burnt  on  the  ri^ 
hand  with  a  red  hat  iron  brand."  Qngn 
Crumwell  writes  to  his  fother  in  a  banterinstnt 
of  this  class  of  monks :  "  thieving  on  the  Aj. 
Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  John  Russell  acted  ni 
disgraceful  manner  to  several  of  the  disbaaw 
nuns.  Dr.  Logario  saved  two  old  nuns  from  tk 
ferocious  dogs  of  Sir  John  Russell.  There  is  u 
direct  evidence  against  Russell  in  this  cruel  asd 
unmanly  a&ir,  but  he  was  capaUe  of  fu  wont 
He  was  styled  the  "  priest-hunter  "  in  puts  <■ 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire. 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  far  bob 
dangerous  to  the   King's  Council   thin  the 
"swinish  brutes,  or  the  holy  thieves,"— namdy, 
the  disemployed  servants  of  the  abbeys  and  c«b- 
vents — the  masons,   joiners,    smiths,  hikers, 
labourers — ^numbering    some  thousand*— togf 
ther  with  a  vast  number  of  small  tenants, 
families  were  undisturbed  for  many  ^penecatioit 
try  the  nuns,  who  were  noted  for  their  kindoeii 
to  the  tenants  on  their  estates.    In  bct.w 
reUUions  which  existed  between  thesmaH  holden« 
land  and  the  convents,  were  of  the  most  endean^ 
character.  Thomdale  states  "that  the  wi« 
and  daughters  of  the  tenants  were  well  csRO 
for  by  the  abbess  and  her  dsteriMod;  » 
the  nthers  and  sons  were  all  devoted  to  de 
nuns.   And  good  reason  they  had  to  regard  then 
as  guardian  angels."   All  was  qmcU|  swq* 
away.   The  new  landlords  levelled  the  UJterest- 
ing  cottages  along  the  roads ;  the  little  fiowei 
garden  and  the  orchard,  for  which  the  local 
abbess  gave  premiums,  now  disappeared;  the 
vesper  bell  was  hushed ;  the  pretty  Tillage  Us«* 
lost  their  good  and  truest  female  goaiAass. 
"Love  in  a  cottage"  was  a  sentiment mis^ 
preciated  by  swh  men  as  Charles  Brandon,  Dw^ 
of  Suffolk,  or  Lord  Clinton,  or  any  of  tbe  ne* 
school  <^  [Kofligate  landholders.  The 
of  the  convent  lands  were  tnmed  into 
wallu ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons 
destitute  was  Immense.     The  employ^ 
small  tenants  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded.  bolaT 
declared  that  they  would  ndtber  beg  nor  4ane- 
When  connected  with  the  monastic  houses 
people  were  temperate,  moral,  well-coodoctri. 
and    industrious.      Foreign  traveOen 
described  the  tenants  of  the  religions  booses  a 
England  as  "models  of  industry  and  propieQ- 
Th^  were  also  a  "law-abiding  peflple."  B> 
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nbat  a  chann  came  over  once  happy,  virtuous, 
aod contented  England!   Driven  to  deatttutton 
by  a  rapacity  so  unexpected  and  so  general,  her 
people  became  Airious ;  they  joined  lo  bands  of 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  were  well 
armed ;  they  seized  the  flocks  of  the  nobles ;  they 
fired  the  castles  of   the   proud  unprincipled 
gmtrjr ;  they  levied  heavy  contributions,  wherever 
possible,  on  the  commercial  classes.  They 
plundered  the  secular  clergy,  whom  they  ac- 
cused of  cowardice,  and  collusion  with  the 
CFOwn  against  their  good  friends  the  monks  and 
nuns.*   They  infested  the  highways  day  and 
Bight,  and,  on  the  approach  o^a  superior  force, 
took  refuge  in  the  woods  or  mountains.  They 
^wed  no  pity  to  the  few  new  proprietors  who 
fdl  into  their  hands.    In  some  cases  they  acted 
in  a  barbarous  spirit  of  revenge.   However,  the 
reinforcements   of  German  mercejiariei  soon 
changed  the  scene,  and  the  "new  proprietors" 
Had  ample  vengeance.   The  next  tree,  and  a 
rope,  or  the  sudden  steel,  were  all  the  cere- 
monials used  for  their  disposal — no  form  of  law 
or  trial — ^no  benefit  of  clergy-    The  king  ordered 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  "  all  highwaymen 
be  hanged  on  the  nearest  tree  as  a  warning  to 
the    followers    of    those  lazy    rogues  called 
nwrnks/'t   In  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIH., 
so  far  as  his  devotion  to  the  Church  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  fidl  of  promise  as  to  the  fiitore. 
About  1523,  many  ycaxa  before  such  unscrupulous 
and  didaonest  men,  as  Crumwell  and  Cranmer 
became  advisers  to  ^e  crown,  Kin^;^  Henry  wrote 
to  Leo  X.,  eulogisio|;'  the  reli^ous  orders  of 
England — the   Franciscans,  Mmors,  or  Gray 
Friars,  being  special  objects  of  his  commenda- 
tion. He  described  them  as  "remarkable  for 
Christian  pover^,  sincerity,  charity,  and  devo> 
tion."  J 

On  one  occasion  some  two  hundred  starving 
men  attacked  six  cartloads  of  provisions,  the 
property  of  the  king.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued 
between  the  guard  of  the  convoy  and  their  hungry 
assailants,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
spoil.  On  the  following  day  twenty  of  the  high- 
waymen, were  captureC  ana  at  once  hanged  with- 
oat  benefit  of  clergy.^ 

Those  scenes  continued,  despairing  famine 
cootending  hopelessly  against  the  might  of 
armed  wealth,  unril  the  steel,  the  gibbet,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  prison  plaeue  decimated,  and 
transformed,  and  subjugated  a  people,  who,  for 
centuries,  had  stood  pre-eminent  for  their  n>oral 
qnaUties,  their  sturdy  independence,  and  their 
social  comforts. 

S.  H.  B. 

'  Rodgwr  lUddjfb'i "  Chiii|«d  Tymm  in  Um  Cowrtria  Parb." 

t  Rttf*!  Procluiktioiu ;  Condition  of  the  Ro^Im :  State 
fdfmn  of  Haaxy  Tllt.'t  mga. 

I  Sir  Hoofy  Ellis's  "  Origiul  R^si  L«ttari,"  Tol.  I.,  p.  166. 
lUdIjA**  **  ChiBfd  Tpum  tm  tha  CeutrU  Puis." 


The  origin  of  the  term  "  Quaker "  is  given 
by  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Friends. 
"  Justice  Benoet,  of  Derby,"  he  says,  "  was  the 
5rst  to  call  us  Quakers,  because  I  bade  him 
quake  and  tremble  before  the  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  .IX. 

E  left  the  beggar  stealing  from  his 
concealment  to  follow  the  Abb6 
Varlet  and  his  companions.  Shortly 
before  they  searched  Raquingham, 
Mantel  and  the  outlaws  struck  aside 
into  a  footpath  while  the  priest  continued  his  way. 

Mutou  hesitated  a  moment.  He  would  gladly 
have  followed  the  outlaws,  who  made  him  feel 
uneasy;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  hated  the 
priest,  and  on  this  account  gave  him  the  prefer- 
ence. 

The  priest  went  on  for  a  while  without  chang- 
ing his  course ;  then  he  suddenly  leaped  over  a 
hedge  and  disappeared.  There  was  flat  country 
in  front  with  a  farm  here  and  there,  intersected 
hjt  hedges  and  ditches,  and  thickly  interspersed 
with  wide  spreading  trees,  so  that  the  increasing 
daikness  made  it  quite  impossible  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  priest. 

The  beggar  stood  still  and  listened,  in  the  hope 
that  the  grating  of  a  gate,  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
or  sooKthing  of  this  kind,  might  indicate  the 
house  in  which  the  ftigitive  had  taken  refuge. 
Whether  he  had.stnick  through  the  meadows  to 
some  distant  dwelling,  or  had  furtively  entered 
some  nearer  house,  the  spy  had  not  the  slightest 
means  for  ascertaining,  so  he  also  passed  througti 
the  hed^,  and  ^ent  on  in  hopes  that  chance 
might  bnng  him  again  into  the  nght  track. 

He  had  hardly  proceeded  a  hundred  paces 
when  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  collar. 

"  For  whom  are  you  seeking?"  asked  a  well 
known  voice. 

"  Mercy  I  "  stammered  die  rascal. 

"Yes;  you  cry  for  mercy  because  there  are 
no  gentParmes  at  hand  to  protect  you.  Why 
are  you  following  me  ?  It  is  to  dmounce  me,  is 
it  not,  and  at  the  same  time  to  undo  the  good 
people,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  ofiter  me  a 
hiding-place  ?  But  you  are  not  quite  clever 
enough  for  ^our  work ;  I  knew  very  well  that  you 
were  following  me,  and  I  have  you." 

Saying  this,  he  gave  his  prisoner  a  good  shak- 
ing that  he  might  feel  the  strength  of  his  arm. 

"  If  I  pleased,"  he  continued,  "  you  would  not 
escape  from  mjr  hands  alive,  but  you  are  too  con- 
temptible a  creature  for  me  to  treat  you  as  you 
deserve.  But  just  attend  to  my  advice.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  I  have  caught  you  playing 
the  spjr.  Take  care  that  it  does  not  happen  a 
third  time,  for  then  I  may  lose  my  patience.  And 
now  away  with  you." 

When  the  rascal  was  once  at  liberty,  he  ran 
off  as  fast  as  bis  legs  would  carry  him  ;  but  a 
storm  of  hatred  and  revenge  ragra,  within  him-, 
and  he  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  priest. 

Three  days  after  this  we  find  him  sitting  at  a 
table  covered  with  botUes  and  glasses  in  a  tavern 
in  Roquetoire.  Opposite  to  him  is  a  young  man 
in  the  dress  of  a  well-to<do  farmer. 
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"You  ^o-noti  belong  to  tkis^vmagpr?  "  asked 
the  latter. 

"  No,  citizen,  but  I  come  here  every  week." 

"  You  must  Iwow-it  very  well  then." 

"As  well  as  1  do  my  own." 

"You  do  not  appear  to  be  very  rich." 

"  Ah,  citizen,  everything  is  so  dear,  and  in  this 
bad  country,  nothing  is  done  for  good  patriots." 

"  Then  you  would  not  take  it  ainiss  ifyou  could 
eaxn  a  louis  d'or  or  so  ?  " 

"A  louis  d'or  ?  Idii  not  think  there  weieany 
longn*  such,  things.  Ar&  there  really  any  lonis 
now?" 

"  There-ate  always  some  to  be  had  by  those, 
who  know  how  to  gain  them." 

"Thea  give  here,  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
done." 

"  Wait  a  moment.  You  must  earn  them  first, 
and  then  if  you  do  what  I  wish,  you  shall  cer^ 
tainly  hare-  one — perhaps  two — yes,  even  four 
l(»iis." 

"Just  listen  I  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
not  oo  for  four  louis,  provided  it  were  not  a  ques- 
tion of  securing  the  safety  of  a  former  priest,  or 
an  aristocrat.  And  you  understand,"  he  con- 
tinned,  as  he:winked,  and  a  cruel  smile- distorted, 
his  features,  "  that  in  earning  the  moneys  I  shall 
act  in  the  way  that  pleases  me  raost." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  other,  "I  see  that  you  are 
as  little:  friendly  to  the  aristocrats  as  I  am,  and 
that  suits  very  welt,  for  I.  want  you  to  help  me  in 
catching  two  of  them." 

"  Hem.  Will  there  be  much  daBgerincucred  in 
this?" 

"  None  at  all.  You  have  only  to  findoutiirfiefe 
they  are.   All  the  rest  I  take  upon  myseit." 

"  I  am  at  your  service.  Now  let  me  hear." 
■ "  Have  yorx  seen- two  pedlars  who  are  wander- 
ing about  the  oountiy,  mthin  the-  last  few 

"  Seven  or  eight  days  since,  I  met  two  men 
who  might  be  about  tinrty  y^s  of  age.  One 
of  them  was  tall  and  broad  shouldered 
wi&  fail  hair,  and  in  brown  clothes,  the  otiier 
was  dwrter,  with  dark  hair  and  a  blue  dress." 

"Those  are  the  men.  They  are-  disguised' 
arirtocrats ;  outlaws  who  have  returned.  Now 
the  thing  is  to  take  caie  that  they  shall  not 
escape.  I  have  an  idea  that  they  ace  concealed 
at  Fanner  Mantel's." 

"No  doubt  they  are  there.  Listen.  Three 
days  since,  the  former  priest,  Variet,  read,  the 
Mass  at  midnight  at  Durien's.  I.hidmyself  that 
I  might  see  who  returned  thence,  and,  Mantel 
with  two  strangers,  passed  me.  I  did  iu>±  then 
recognize  the  two  pedlars,  anditnokea-me  angry 
to  think  that  two  enemies-of  the  repnblic  were  so 
near  to  mt,  for  now  I  am  convinced  that  they 
were  the  men.  Frobablr  they  are  still  with 
Mantel." 

"What  yon  say  strengthens  me  in  my  opinion; 
but  it  is  not  enough.  These  incarnate  aristocrats' 
have  a  thousand  ways  and  means  of  concealing 
themselves  ;  and  I  wish  to  be  quite  certain  ,  of^ 
securing  them.  Only  think  if  we  were  to  make 
search  through  a  house  without  finding  them, 
aod  they  all  the  while  tm  miles  off  ?  How  shall 
we  proceed  in  order  to  be  sure  of  then  ?  " 

The  beggar  appeared  to  think. 


"  I  win  see,."  he  said.  "  I  have  not  ofteo-beei.  j 
to  the  Ash  Fatm.  Shall  Ihaiveiny  four  lomiL  ! 
I  catch  them  ?" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  catdiing  them. 
You  need  only  let  me  know  for  ceithinthat^ 
are  with  Mantel,  and  you.  shall  have  you. 
money." 

"  Very  good,  citizen.    I  wiH  soon,  do  tlu&. 
Where  shall  I  find  you-a^ain  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known,  that.!  amheiCi 
aod  I  shaU,  therefore  walk  on  to  the  nextvilbigL 
You  will  find  me  in  Racqutngham." 

"  I  understand.   I  shall  come  ta  the  pablic 
house  at  the  comer  of  the.  square." 

The  beggar  departed.  His  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  thought  of  the  gold  coins,  and  he  begaa  to 
reckon  how  many  francs  it  would  make.  i 

"Almost  a-hundred.  francs,  and  the  ^ea£uie  j 
of  bdoging  two  arisocrats  to  (he  guiUotinb  | 
Long,  live  the  one  and  undivided  republic!  j 
Ninety-six  francs.  I  shall,  never  more  be  b 
want.  And  then  for  priest  Variet !  But  I  lii  | 
let  that  alone  for  the  present."  | 

Meanwhile,  he  arrived,  at  the  Ash  Fann.  is 
soon  as  Madame  Mantel  saw  him,  she^avelilffl 
a  piece  of  bread,  and.shut  the.dooc  in  his  face. 

At  that  moment  the  fanner  came  up,  and  couU. 
not  help  but  observe  how  the  beggar 'lonlcel 
carefully  around. 

"What  are.  you  about  here?"  he  said. 
"  There  are  no  ^ests  for  you.  to  denounce." 

And  he-todkhua  tqr  the  collar  and.  pustaedhin. 
away. 

In  spite  o£  such  a  welcome,.  the  beggar  dida^i 
give  up  the  hope  of  the  promised  monegr . 
stole  about  the  house  for  a  long,  time,  waidoS 
for  some,  favourable  opportunity.  This  sooo  pm- 
senteditself  in  the  persoo.  of  a  labourer  who  cam* 
fh)m  tiie  farm,  and  took  the  way  to  RacquinB- 
hant. 

"Good  day.  Baptist;  where  are  you  gwngtt 
fast?  "  began  the  rogue^ 

"  I  am  going  where  I  have  some  business." 

"You.  seem-  to  be  alwut  as  amiable  as  yoa 
master.  He  shut  the  door  just  now  in  ray  iuxr 
asifl  were  a  dog,  because  he  believed  I  vasia. 
search  of  the  priest.  I  do  not  know  what  is  ta 
be^d  in  excuse  for  him."  ^ 

"  It  is  nothing  to  me,  I  care  nothing  abimtit,' 
replied  the.  man,  who  showed  little  wish  to  con* 
tinue  the  conversation. 

"  I  see  you  are  just  like  all  the  rest.  1  ^ 
thought  to  be  a  republican,  but  I  am  wraagei' 
I  only  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  ooe, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  save  priests. and  aiisto* 
crats." 

But  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  convince  his  cW' 
panion  of  this ;  so  he  contiDued : 

"  If  I  were  accustomed  to  demnmce  people, 
what  hinders  me  from  denonndng  J9K 
master?" 

"  My  master  has  done  nothing  wrong." 

"  You  may  tell  that  to  others.  As  if  I  did  not 
know  that,  at  this  moment,  your  master  is  coa- 
cealing  in  his  house  two  aristocrats,  disgnised^ 
pedlars." 

"  How  do  «ni  koow.  thai  ?  " 

"How?  Beonss   I   sow  tbem  eater 
house." 
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"Thessa^Qottung  about  it,  or  you  will  briog 
ualltathe  gutUotine." 

"Yoiimay  be  easy  about  that.    If  I  had 
laded  to  betray  them  1  need  not  have  waited  till 
m.  Andasto  the.  priest,"  hs  continued.  "I 
how  more  tbaa  tea  vAo.  are  hiding  in  this 
cDoQtiy,  and  I  often  do  commissions  for  them." 

"Aodyetit  is  said  thatanreekago  yoa pointed 
iuoootto  the-^end'armes." 

"How  can  Uiey  invent  such  untruths  ?  I  will 
Ao*  jDQ  hov  OIL  the  contraty  he  had  to  thank 
ne  ftt  his  escape.  The  gend*armes,  were  foi- 
bwia^  him  to  arrest  him.  They  met  me,  and  I 
icted  as  if  I<  meant  to  hdp  them,  but  caused 
ftoD,  by  ray  advise,  to  seek  him  where  I  knew 
KwouIdDot  be  found.  I  gave  him  an  oppor- 
Nty  lor  flight  by  misleading  them  stilt  further. 
foD  see,  therefore,  he  has  me  to  thank  for  the 
Wetyofhis  head." 

;  "  For  all  that  he  never  trusted  you." 
■^"He  does  me  wrong.    Do  you  think  I  do  not 
DOW  where  he  is  hidden  ?    He  was  at  Tursel  fOc  a 
l«k;  now  he  is  at  Paterville." 
"Iknow  where  he  is,  because  I  have  s  Ifetter 
bfake  to  him." 

i  The  heggai  could  hardly  conceal  his  joy. 
n  dull  eye  sparkled;  then  he  resumed  his 
nxx  coluess,.  and  replied : 

"Iq  &£t.  r  care,  little  about  Father  Varlet.  I 
itve  you Jiece,  citizen,  I  must  follow  this  path." 

!□  half  ao  houc  he  had  returned  to  the  place 
(ipoioted  by  his  employer.  There  was  an  ex- 
pMioirofderaomacal  joy  in  his  features,  as  he 
PS the^Mipular song :  '*  Ca  ira." 
.^|*CoiDe,  citizen,  give  *  me  the  f&ur  louis  d'or 
■Be  earned," 

•Dayou  know  where  they  are?  " 

"In your  pocket  waiting  to  be  moved  intomine." 

"1  am  not  talkii^  about  the  money." 

"Bat  I  am.  You  have-ptomised  them,  audi  can 

ike  them  uscftil." 

"Yoa  shall  have  them ;  but  first  I  must  be 

fdiio  tfiat  yoa  deserve  them.  You  kiHMr  the 

ifi^-place  of  the  two  aristocrats  ?  " 

"Iney  are-there,  and  I  am.  in.  luck,  to-day..  I 

we  caught  two  t^rds  in  one  trap." 

TbeQ  he  related  the  un^arded  cmversation 

:  had  had  with  the  labourer,  an  honest  and 

Dl^e  miaded  man. 

"Yoa  may  well  believe,"  said  the  rascal, 
that  1  followed  him  for  a  while  till  I  saw  him 
Iter  one  of  the  village  farms.  This  time  I  am 
leofmy  man." 

Jolias  was  buried  with  his  own  thoughts. 
"You  are  quite  certain  that  they  are  both  at 
anteU?" 

"I tell  you  that  man  answ«red  for  it;  there 
uno  reason  why  he  should  deny  it." 
"Very good;  here  is  what  I  promised." 
And  the  jroung  man  placed  the  coins  in  his  hand. 
"  Many  thanks,  citizen.  May  I  meet  with  such 
ttriots  every  day.  This  is  splendid,"  he  said, 
'  irith  a  gnn,  he  let  the  money  slip  through  his 
■ffws.  "  A  capital  day's  work-.  And  besides, 
*  I  know  where  the  former  priest,  Varlet,  is 
dden." 

Johns  heard  him  not ;  he  Had  left  the  room. 
OurtvofagitiveSfWhomwelefitatEniy'St.Julien, 


at  the  approach:  of  nigtit;  set.  oft'  for  the>  Ash 
Faxns,  where  eve^rtfaing  w»si  prepared  their* 
reception:.  The  two  who  were  to  follow  tbemj 
took  every  precaution,  and  believed  tfaemse^es' 
in  perfect  security.  It  is  easy  to  understand  with 
what  impatience  the  outlaws  expected  them. 
Emnreline  was  supremely  happy  in  the  thought 
of  being  fsff  ever  united  to  one  she  so  loved,  and 
who  had  exposed  himself  to  so  moch  danger  to 
procore  her  liberation,  and  §;avc  henelf  up  to 
her  young  and  joyful  anticipations  of  the  future. 
She  already,  in  spirit,  saw  henetf  on  a  foreign 
but  hospitable  slrare,  safe  from  the  storm  which 
was  desolating  her  own  comitryv  And  yet,  the 
remenabranoe  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
their  fearful  toA  on  the  scaffold,  often  came  like 
a  heavy  shadow-over  her  souK  She-  would  throw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  pour  out  her  sorrow,  with 
earnest  prayers,  for  those  she  bad  so  greatly  loved. 

Madame  Mantel  and  Mkdame  Ro^llard,  gave 
her  all  the  comfort  they,  could.  Though  it  waa^ 
impossible  for  these  good  women  under  their  cir- 
cumstances to  provide^  what  at  another  time 
would  have  bees  fitting  for  a  bride,  they  en- 
deavoured to  malce  her  appearance  aS'  festive  as 
they  could,  and  with  the  help  of  Madame 
Mantel's.'  mstic  wardnbe,  a  certain  degree  of 
el^if^noe  was  attained. 

As  the  day  drew  near,  fnrtlier  preira.  rat  tons 
were  made  for  the  approacMng  solemarty.  An 
altar  was  erected  in  one  of  the  rooms,  ami  the 
farmer's  wife  made  ready  everything  required  for 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Shortly  before  midnight  ar- 
rived the  Abb£  Varlet,  summoned  by  the  letter 
of  which  the  labourer  had  so  thoughtlessly  told 
the  beggar  he  was  the  bearer.  As  soon  as  the 
priest  had  donned  his  vestments,  Count  Verclaur, 
who  wore  his  pedlar's  diess,  took  Emmeliae's 
hand,  and  kneeled  wide  her-  before  the  altar. 
Albert  de  Bossiire  and  Farmer  Mantel  were  wit- 
nesses, and  besides  these,  only  the  two  farmers' 
wives,  and  two  or  three  of  the  farm  people  were 
preeeot.  Two  men  were  posted  ai.  the  door  ta  give 
notice  of  danger. 

"  Bdoved,"'  began  the  priest,  "Ibe  hard  times 
in  indii<^  we  live  Sa  not  allow  us  to  carry  out  the 
wise  piescriptions  of  the  Church.  We  are,  there- 
fore obliged  to  be  satis6ed  with  the  assurance  of 
the  persons  wbo  desire  this  Holy  Sacrament. 
Count  Verclaur,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Nimy,  do 
you  declare  before  God  ami  the  witnesses  here 
present,  that  no  oomangninity,  or  ^ritual  rela- 
tlondiip  exists  betwceayoa?'*' 

"We  declare  it." 

Then  he  asked  the-  same  qoestion  of  the  wit- 
nesses, sand  then  proceeded  to  the  marriage.  He 
made  ^e  ritoai  as  short  as  be  could,  and  then, 
stretching  his  hand  over  them,  invuked  the 
blessing^  of  the  Almighty*  on  the  married  pair. 

As  the  priest  turned  to  the  altar  to  begin  the 
cdebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  one  of  the  men 
|daced  on  gnacd  rushed  into  the  hall . 

"  Take  care  !  "  he  said,  "  the  sans^  culottes  are 
here." 

AllloDked  round  toseeiffliffht  waS' posrible^ 
Emmeline  clung  to  her  husband. 
"Sftvemet"  she  saidi 

"  Do  not  befrightcned,  Emmeline;  as  long  as 
I  live  not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  Iw  touchra  " 
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At  that  moment,  Julius  rushed  into  the  room 
with  a  band  of  armed  men.  When  he  saw  Em- 
meline  and  the  count,  and  the  priest,  standing  at 
the  altar,  he  understood  the  whole  matter. 

"Arrest  that  man  !  "  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
count.    "  He  is  an  aristocrat." 

And  while  his  people  pressed  forward,  he  him- 
self rushed  upon  £mmeline.  But  the  count, 
guessing  his  intention,  sprang  aside,  and  gained 
time  to  draw  foith  his  {Hstol.  Julius  fell  bleeding 
at  his  feet. 

Albert  de  Bossi^re  fiew  to  the  altar. 

"Take  away  the  women,"  he  cried,  "we  must 
deal  with  these  people  alone." 

And  now  the  three  men  crushed  upon  their  as- 
sailants. Bossi^re  fired  his  two  pistols,  and  the 
hdwls  and  curses  which  followed,  proved  that 
they  had  done  their  work.  Count  Verclaur  fired 
his  second  pistol,  and  then,  dagger  in  hand,  fell 
upon  the  foe.  Mantel  was  unarmed,  but  his 
strength  was  heiculean ;  he  seized  one  of  the 
men  by  th't  throat,  and  had  no  mercy  on  htm 
till  he  tell  powerless  to  the  ground ;  then  he  took 
the  man's  sabre  and  made  ^ood  use  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  darkness  it  was  a  fearful  con* 
flict ;  bat  the  numbers  were  unequal,  and  our 
£nends  must  at  last  have  ^ven  way.  Their 
strength  was  beginning  to  {all  when  they  heard 
a  pistol  shot  from  without.  A  second  followed 
and  howls  of  despair  filled  the  room.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  cry: 

"  Courage,  gentlemen,  I  am  come  just  at  the 
right  time." 

"It  is  Joseph  Bamet!"  cried  Bossi^,  "we 
arf  saved  ! " 

When  the  sans-culottes  found  that  they  were 
between  two  fires,  they  began  to  give  way.  The 
two  men  who  had  kept  guard  jomed  in  the  fray 
with  any  weapons  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  last  of  the  scoun* 
drels  took  flight,  and  their  wounded  comrades 
were  carried  away. 

^  "  What  happy  chance  brought  you  here  so  op- 
portunely ?  "  asked  the  count. 

"  I  came  from  Eniy  St.  Jolira,"  replied  the  old 
gamekeeper.  "I  knew  you  were  here,  and 
wished  to  be  present  at  Mademoiselle  de  Nimy's 
marriage." 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  friend  ;  it  was  just  over 
when  those  wretches  broke  in." 

Meanwhile  the  farmer  lighted  a  lamp  which 
served  to  show  the  disorder  which  prevailed,  but 
when  they  proceeded  to  the  room  m  which  they 
expected  to  find  the  women,  it  was  empty.  The 
outlaws  made  an  exclamation  of  despair,  but  the 
farmer  opened  a  side  door,  and  there  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp  the^  saw  the  two  women  with  the 
priest  eo^ged  m  prayer.  , 

The  first  emotions  of  joy  and  thankfiilness 
having  passed,  they  began  to  remove  the  traces 
of  the  fight.  The  count  then  observed  that  the 
man  whose  skull  he  thought  he  had  fractured 
had  disappeared. 

"  You  must  know  that  man,"  he  said  to  Em- 
meline,  "for  he  rushed  upon  you  as  if  full  of 
hatred  towards  you." 

The  girl  begged  him  to  be  silent,  sajring  softly : 
"  He  is  Madame  Robillard's  brother.^' 

But  Madame  Robillard  heard  the  remark. 


"It  is  useless  to  conceal  the  truth ;  that  nit- 
happy  man  is  my  brother,"  she  saud,  her  voke 
choked  by  sobs. 

After  a  while  she  continued : 

"  I  know  Julius  ;  he  will  follow  you  if  pojsibk. 
Leave  France  as  quic^ly  as  you  can ;  I  shall  tuw 
no  peace  till  L  know  that  you  are  in  eal^- 
Aftn^  what  has  taken  place  to-day,  everyone  vita 
has  had  a  part  in  this  fray  must  be  os  Ins 
guard." 

The  gamekeeper  offered  to  take  the  ycnup 
people  to  a  place  where  they  could  take  diip 
Abb6  Varlet  would  attempt  to  cross  the  frontiet » 
Flanders.  The  Mantels,  who  could  notresolK 
to  lead  a  life  of  exile,  determined  to  conctil 
themselves  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a  wIul^ 
fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


BREAD. 


READ,  Bread  !  eat  and  be  welcooe, 
friends ; 

i  Crumbs  if  ye  will  to  the  fowls  of  tiie 
'      air ; 

Or  for  your  faithful  dog  leave  broken  ends ; 
Brutes,  oh,  believe  me.  are  worthy  man's  care. 

Eat  and  be  nourished,  or  give  and  be  blessed- 
Aught  in  the  wide  world  but  waste  or  poUote  it ; 

Touch  it  as  something  revered  and  caressed; 
Scorn  or  indifference  never  can  suit  it ! 

Think  how  the  harvest's  God  ripened  the  con. 
Call  ye  the  growth  of  each  young'  blade  to  mii^ 

Think  how  the  summer  sun  rose  every  mora- 
Think  how  the  laden  spears  waved  in  the  nod! 

Think  as  they  gleamed  there,  moie  baniAN 
than  gold. 

Were  they  not  war  wea^tons  serried  fiir  figbt? 
Marshalled  to  strive  against  hanger  and  cold. 
Each  with  a  star  for  dark  misery's  mght! 

Think  ere  ye  fling  it  disdainfally  down, 
Of  the  sweat  on  the  labourers  deep  fttnoM 
brow ! 

I  tell  you  if  ye  have  in  idleness  grown, 
If  nought  of  your  doing  on  earth  ye  can 

No  matter  your  station,  no  matter  your  name. 
To  him  bend  the  knee,  with  a  bending  heart  too 

For  homage,  methinks,  is  the  least  he  should claioi< 
Who  does  double  duty  for  self  and  for  yon ! 

Double  duty!— your  pardon;  oh!  were  itbotsv 
Did  really  one  half  of  mankind  do  their  patt 

How  quickly  would  close  up  the  world's  gult  ofii 
And  joy  heal  the  wounds  of  its  care-stricbs 
heart ! 

Then  honour  to  all  who  with  head  or  mtb  hud- 
Work  wisely  and  well,  and  inherit  the  ewth; 

And  scorn  for  the  ignoble  do-nothing  band. 
Who  are  but  the  locusts  that  prey  upoo  vofA' 

Eat  of  it  gratefully,  eat  and  be  filled ; 

Think  of  the  gaunt  ones  who  hunger  fortnev' 
Be  'mong  the  thoughtless  your  lessons  insUUeJi 

Let  bnght  example  its  influence  shed  ! 
Touch  it  as  something  revered  and  caressed. 

Scorn  or  indifference  never  can  suit  it ; 
Eat  and  be  nourished,  or  give  and  be  Messed. 

An^t.  in  the  wide  world  but  waste  or  pollute  it! 

C  Tocutf; 
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"I  AM    NOT   THE    HARD    OLD    MAX    VOU    THINK  ME." 

Cousins :  or.  J'annjr  §taumant's  Selfishness. 


[CONTINUED.] 

[T  is  now  necessary  that  W2  should  give 
our  readers  some  insight  into  the  pros- 
pects of  Margaret,  and  the  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  the  Treshams.  Sir 
was  a  proud,  ambitious,  and  even  a 
ndiced  man  ;    prejudiced   very  equally  in 
iir  of  equal  alHances,  and   rather  a  des- 
in  his  own  family.      It    must,  however, 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  a  strong  and 


comprehensive  mind,  and  that  his  pride  was 
not  of  a  kind  which  prevented  his  yielding  an 
opinion,  if  his  reason  could  be  convinced  he  was  in 
error;  and  to  complete  his  character,  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  strictly  just  and  conscientious, 
and  that  beneath  a  stern  manner  there  was  a 
warm  and  affectionate  heart  to  the  few  who  were 
his  favourites.  Unfortunately,  he  had  taken  a 
decided  dislike  to  Mrs.  Wilton  Morris,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  Beaumonts,  beyond  having  oc- 
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casionally  met  them  at  the  manor-house,  he  es- 
tablished in  his  own  mind  that  Margaret  was  a 
very  similar  person  to  her  cousin.  However 
wrong  the  notion  might  be,  he  always  considered 
that  Wilton  had  been  entrapi>ed  into  the  mar- 
riage, and  determined  that  his  son  should  not 
maKe  a  similar  match,  without  at  lea^t  plain 
speaking  on  his  part.  Accordingly,  he  not  only 
forbade  young  Tresham  to  think  tiirther  of  Mar- 
garet on  pain  of  his  listing  displeasure,  but  re- 
solved to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  himself 
without  loss  of  tin>e,ai.(l  m  t  elt  them  very  ezpltcitiy 
his  determination,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  their  part. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  f^te ;  another  bright 
and  beautiful  morning,  when  nature  in  her  gala 
dress  seemed  smiling  almost  in  mockery  at  the 
little  passions  which  make  up  the  sum  of  'human 
misery.  The  house  in  which  the  Beaumonts 
resided  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  country  town, 
and  surrounded  by  rather  extensive  grounds.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  pile,  which  h:^  often  been 
added  to  and  altered,  so  that  at  the  first  glance 
it  was  not  very  easy  for  a  stranger  to  decide 
which'  was  the  ]>rincipal  entrance ;  and  ^  old 
gentleman,  who  intended  paying  rather  an  early 
visit,  in  wandering  about  the  grounds,  stumbled, 
before  making  the  discovery,  on  a  member  of  the 
iamily.  This  was  little  Harry  Beaumont,  the 
youngest  child,  a  particularly  mteresting  boy  of 
about  eight  years.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  he  was  reclining  in  a  sort  of  rustic 
arbour,  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  appar- 
ently plunged  m  some  deeper  grief  than  the 
average  sorrows  of  childhood. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  tnji^le  fellow,"  said  the 
stranger,  "how  I  aSk  to  obtain  admittance  here, 
for  I  can  find  neither  bell  nor:portal  ?  " 

But  almost  before  the  child  could  answer,  he 
perceived  the  distress  he  was  in,  and  being 
naturally  fond  of  children,  sat  down  hy  his  side, 
and  asked  what  was  ihs  matter.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  were  stronger  induoements  than 
mere  compassion  for  him  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation with  his  Uttle  companion. 

"  A  great  boy  like  you  crying  in  this  manner  I 
Why,  be  a  man.  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  the 
baronet,  as,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  force,  he  drew 
the  child's  hand  from  his  face ;  but  loud  sobs 
were  for  some  time  tiie  only  answer.  ''  Tell  me 
what  it  is,  my  little  man,"  continued  Sir  Philip; 
"  are  you  in  disgrace  with  your  tutor,  or  what  ?  " 

Harry  was  probably  indignant  at  such  a  sus- 
picion, for  he  sobbed  out : 

"No,  no.  I  am  crying  because— because 
cousin  Margaret  won't  go  away." 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  name  riveted  Sii 
Fhilip's  attention  as  he  said  : 

* '  Go  away !  Why  do  you  wish  her  to  go  away  ? ' ' 

"Mo  ;  1  donH  wish  it,"  rejoined  the  boy,  a  little 
calmed  by  the  evident  interest  the  stranger  friend 
was  taking  in  his  sorrow;  "and  till  to-day  I 
always  thought  that  cousin  Margaret  didn't  wish 
it,  because  when  they  used  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Tresham,  she  always. told  me  not  to  cry,  for  she 
never,  never  would  go  away.  But  now  she  is 
crying,  and  I  know  it  is  because  she  won't, 
though  Mr.  Tresham  asked.her  so  much,  ob,  so 
■very  much,  to  go  away." 


There  was  something  in  the  simple  langoace 
of  the  child  which  opened  quite  a  new  view  of  tM 
case  to  Sir  Philip  Tresham.  The  "cooan  Mar- 
garet "  was  evidently  so  dearly  loved  (and 
children  seldom  love  unamiable  persons),  thatber 
"  going  away ' '  had  been  at  first  the  great  dittd 
of  bis  young  mind,  till  his  own  grief  had  bea 
overwhelmed  hers.  Sir  Philip  also  glaud 
that,  instead  of  entrapping  his  son,  Haisanl 
Beaumont  had  behaved  most  nobly. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Tresham  wishes  her  very  moA 
to  go  away  ?  I  know  something  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  can  readily  believe  it,"  continued  Sir 
Philip,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  But  hwcaK 
you  to  know  so  ipach  of  yoiu*  coomn's  afiun:" 
he  asked. 

"  I  was  sitting  in  the  bow  window  of  thedrat- 
iog-room  reading  'Robinson  Crusoe'  ;andIsnB- 
pose  the  curtain  hid  me,  for  I  think  tbeywoM 
not  have  talked  before  me  as  they  did.  But  I 
was  just  reading  about  Crusoe's  man  Fridar.aDii 
I  never  knew  they  were  in  the  room,  till  I  htud 
Margaret  sob,  and  soon  after,  that,  somebov,  I 
could  not  help  crying  too,  and  so  I  slimied  at 
of  th^  open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  that  thty 
should  not  see  me.  But,  nr,  yon  know  Ut. 
Tresham  ;  do  you  know  that  nasty  dd  Si 
Philip?" 

"why — ^yes;  I  perceive  he  is  no  favonritea 
yours." 

"  It  is  all  his  fault ;  I  can  make  out  iAai.  ^■^ 
tell  me,  sir,  if  be  dies,  surely  tAen  Mr.  Treshm 
'can  marry  my  cousin  Margaret  if  he  likes;  can't 
he?" 

"  Indeed  he  can." 

"Then  I  wish  he  would  die." 

"Pray,  is  that  an  echo  of  Mr.  Tresham's 
wish?" 

"No,  he  did  not  say  so;  but,  do  yoakDW.I 
am  almost  sure  he  tlutught  it,  for  Margaret 
very  angry  at  something  he  muttered,  and  ca3a 
him  wicked,  and  said  it  was  a  dreatVul  thtitf  ^ 
lose  a  father,  and  that,  if  her  parents  were  alrn. 
she  would  do  anything  to  please  them  ;  and  tba 
she  began  to  cry  again,  and  he  said  be  ootf 
meant  that  as  his  father  was  more  than  seftotft 
it  was  not  likely  he  could  live  many  years,  a»d 
would  she  promise  to  mariv  him  whenever  be 
should  die.  Yet  she  would  not  premise; 
then  he  said  he  would  go  to  Zulaland"  [it  «* 
during  the  heat  of  the  war  there)  "and  figW: 
and,  perhaps,  when  Sir  Philip  heard  of  hisdotfc, 
he  would  regret  having  been  so  unkind.  Bo 
think  MrL  Tresham  wul  go  and  be  shot  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tdl  positivdy,  my  boy,  Imt  I 
rather  think  not.  Do  you  know  I  came  here  tte 
morning  to  call  on  your  papa ;  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  business  may  be  as  well  transacted 
with  your  cousin  Margaret.  Is  Mr.  Twto* 
gone  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  go  away  inst  now." 

Sir  Philip  sent  in  his  card,  and  was  n^«<* 
into  the  drawing-room  described  by  little  HartVi 
which,  however,  was  now  empty.  Full  w 
minutes  elapsed  before  Margaret  entered  * 
room  ;  but  he  was  not  displeased  at  barag^ 
space  of  time  afforded  for  ot»ervati(m  aod^f" 
tion.  By  her,  poor  girl,  it  had  been 
erasing  as  much  as  possible  the  evidence  of  ^ 
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recent  tears ;  and  prepared,  as  he  knew  she  must 
be,  for  somethiD^  very  like  insult  from  him,  she 
lose  gre^y  in  his  estimation  as  he  recognized 
dieproofof  a  pride  so  nearly  akin  to  his  own. 
Iheold  baronet  was  really  the  more  embarrassed 
of  the  two ;  and  after  two  or  three  cnnim«n-{dace 
miiarks,  he  plunged  into  the  subject  mo*t  at 
ieart,  saying  abruptly : 

"So,  Miss  Beaumont,  you  have  revised  my 
son." 

"Refiisedhim,  Sir  Philip  !  " 
"I  understand  you  have  refused  to  marry  lum 
mthoot  my  consent  ?  " 
"  Surely  bis  father  does  not  blame  me  for  that 
decision  ?  "  said  Margaret. 
"Madame,"  returned  Sir  Philip,  "  until  this 
Boming  I  have  been  deceived  in  your  character ; 
iud  my  own  mistake  is  the  best  excuse  I  can 
;&od  for  my  disobedient  son.    Vou  have  behaved 
ja^ably." 

I  "And  so  wH/  he  behave ;  indeed— indeed  he 
ijores  his  father ;  give  him  a  little  time  for  his— 
|bis  disappointment  to  subside,  and  he  will  he  all 
Jm  wish  him." 

I  "Not  if  he  is  killed  in  battle." 
I  Margaret  quickly  imagined  that  young  Tres- 
bm  had  declared  his  intention,  with  the  hope  that 
^  PbiBp's  dread  of  his  taking  such  a  step  might 
nicg  from  him  a  consent  to  the  marriage,  and 

answered,  but  in  a  tearful  voice  : 
I  "He  has  promised  me   to   give   up  that 
Bought." 

"And  did  you  really,  my  dear  young  lady," 
[rbe  "  madame  "  was  luopped)  "  wm  from  him  a 
pomise  that  he  would  not  hold  out  such  a  threat 
iDhis  lather  ?  " 

But  Uaigaret  was  unable  to  answer.  Unnerved 
IT  previous  excitement,  she  could  no  longer 
ptrain  her  tears ;  nor  was  Sir  Philip  unmowd, 
i,  seadng  himself  on  the  sofia  besideher,  he  took 
|crhand,  exclaiming : 

I  "I  am  not  the  hard  old  man  you  think  me. 
pr  conduct  has  been  that  which,  had  I  known 
k  happiness  of  a  daughter's  dutiful  affection,  I 
wold  have  blessed  fier  for  pursuing.  Your 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  and  murmured  ; 
"I  am  fatherless." 

"  Not  while  I  live,"  said  Sir  Philip  in  tremulous 
»«,  now  ^irly  giving  way  to  his  emotion. 

They  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  bow-window 
f^ay  named ;  but  at  that  moment  a  shadow 
anened  the  room.  They  turned  instinctively, 
u  beheld  Philip  Tresham  on  the  lawn,  the  very 
Btoe  of  astonishment.  Considering  aU  things, 
'  w<w  very  startling  to  catch  the  profiles  of  Mar- 
aret  and  his  father,  as  they  sat  hand  in  hand 
lUiesola.  Of  that  eventful  day  we  diall  only 
■rtfaer  remark,  that  it  was  also  an  epoch  to  little 
*ny,  since,  without  being  particularly  con- 
^d,  he  thenceforward  considered  himself  as 
Sner  an  important  person.  Neither  will  our 
^  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  happiness  of  the 
RKrmis  and  right-thinking  Margaret ;  we  must 
Men  to  a  less  agreeable  task,  and  narrate  an 
TO  which  followed  her  marriage. 
On  that  occasion  the  young  people  were  pre- 
oted  with  the  town  house  of  Sir  Philip,  where  a 
weeks  afterwards  they  took  up  their  abode. 


and  thither  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  Marjjaret, 
addressed  to  her  as  Miss  Beaumont.   It  was 
from  Charlotte  Morris,  who,  separated  from  her 
connections,  had  not  even  heard  of  the  wedding. 
The  contents  were  harrowing  beyond  description. 
In  apologising  for  thus  writing  to  Margaret,  she 
appealed  to  the  kind  feelings  which  she  well  re- 
membered she  had  evincra,  and  then  acknow- 
ledged that  she  feared  it  was  useless  to  address 
her  Drother,  since,  if  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  her 
distressed  sister  no  answer  was  vouchsafed,  how 
could  she  expect  notice?   She  implored  Mar- 
garet to  use  her  eloquence  with  Wilton  Morris, 
to  induce  him  to  behave  at  least  with  justice ; 
acknowledging  that  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of 
Grace  and  her  helpless  children,  neither  she  nor 
her  mother  would  stoop  to  solicit  charity  from 
her  unkind  and  unnatural  brother.    It  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  foreboiiugs  which  Mrs.  Lee- 
bum  had  ^dowed  forth  more  strongW  than  ever 
in  the  letter  detained  from  Wilton  Morris,  were 
fatally  realized.   Mr.  Leebum  had  lost  his  ap- 
pointment, but.  atung^  to  the  quick  by  the  cruel 
neglect  he  had  expenenced,  he  forbade  his  wife 
to  apply  to  her  brother.   Yet  he  was  worse  than 
destitute,  he  was  in  debt;  when,  with  his  wife 
and  chtldreo,  he  left  the  spot  endeared  to  them 
by  so  many  associations,  and  started  for  the 
metropolis,  with  the  hope  of  there  meeting  with 
employment  as  a  classical  tutor.    In  London  they 
were  received  at  least  with  affection  by  Mrs. 
Morris  and  Charlotte,  who  had  removed  thither 
since  the  latter,  though  with  broken  health  and 
spirits,  determined  on  making  miniature  paint- 
ing, in  which  she  excelled,  a  profession.  She, 
too,  had  in  happier  years  formed  an  attachment 
as  strong  as  that  of  her  sister ;  but  the  object  had 
proved  less  worthy ;  he  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
altered  circumstances ;  and  now  the  fenemes  of 
her  mind  were  all  directed  to  rescue  hersw  and 
fier  beloved  mother  from  dependence  on  one  so 
unkind  as  Wilton.   But  her  sister's  distress 
broke  down  the  resolutions  which  might  have 
stood  the  trial  of  her  own  sufferings ;  hence  the 
tetter  to  Margaret,  who,  herself  op  the  spot, 
answered  it  by  driving  to  the  humble  lodging  from 
which  it  was  dated ;  while  young  Tresham,  who 
had  as  feeling  a  heart  as  his  dear  wife,  hastened 
himself  as  quickly  as  four  horses  could  take  him 
to  convey  the  distressing  intelligence  to  Wilton 
Morris.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  thesonaod 
brother  stood  among  the  care-worn  group  to  whose 
side  he  bad  been  summoned,  less  as  a  benefactor 
than  a  Penitent   Yet,  before  he  arrived,  Mar- 
garet's purse  had  removed  some  of  the  broad 
evic^nces  of  penury ;  but  in  the  humble  roof  which 
sheltered  his  near  relations,  and  the  mean  ap- 
pointments which  surrounded  those  so  long  ac- 
customed to  the  refinements  of  life,  in  the  tears 
and  scarcely  restrained  reproaches  of  his  mother, 
in  the  attenuated  form  and  early  gray  hairs  of 
one  sister,  and  in  the  faded  beauty  and  sad  tones 
of  the  once  merry-hearted  Grace,  Wilton  Morris 
found  sufficient  weapons  to  probe  him  to  the' 
quick.   Se  had  still  the  control  of  sufficient  pro- 
perty at  last  to  be  just,  but  the  broken  bonds  of 
affection  were  less  easily  cemented. 

Only  recently  have  Wilton  Morris  and  his  wife 
returned  to  England ;  and  from  being  one  of  the 
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most  indulgent  of  husbands,  "the  world"  says 
he  has  changed  to  the  sternest.  And  they  even 
talk  of  a  separation.  Certainly  what  are  mis- 
called "  love  matches  "  do  not  always  turn  out  so 
well  as  people  could  desire. 

Margaret  it  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be. 
Sir  Philip  is  still  living,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
she  always  calls  him  **  father."  He  took  Harry 
Beaumont,  with  the  view  of  estabUsbing  him  in  a 
professicm,  in  considnration,  as  he  says,  of  having 
*'  taken  away  "  his  cousin  Margaret. 

THE  END. 


A  GOOD  GREAT  MAN. 


IN  UEHORY  OF  THE  GRBAT  IRISH  DOMINICAN. 
FATHER  BURKE.    (BORN,  1830— DIED.  1SS3.) 


Hath  be  not  almfi  treunrM,  almyi  firieod*, 
Tbaiood  great  mao?  Three  tr«MBrw-J«ni  mad  light 

And  calm  thoughn,  cqmbl*  «•  u  lofiut'i  bnath : 
Aad  tlune  fiut  trieadi,  mora  Mre  ttu  daj  asd  night— 
Hinudr,  liii  Xakat,  and  tba  Angel  Duth. 

COUUDOK. 

[HREE  treasures— 4ove  and  light."  As, 
by  his  rays, 
The  sun  draws  ocean's  moisture, 
his  bright  soul 
Drew  forth  our  love ;  which,  on  that  day  of 
dole 

Whereon  we  lost  him — ere  could  rise  our  praise — 
Burst  forth  in  showers  of  tears,  that  during  days, 
And  days  did  flow.  "And  calm  thoughts" 

pure,  and  high. 
And  lustrous,  as  sweet  summer's  noon>day 
sky. 

"And  three  fast  friends  Himself,"  who 

through  the  vraya 
Of  nobleness  and  truth  his  soul  hath  borne : 
"His  Maker,"  Who  with  grace  his  U£e  did 

bless, 

And  Who  the  fair  rewards  of  saindiness 
For  Iiim  did  pile,  where  hearts  can  never  mourn, 
Where's  endles  joy,  where,  when  had  ceased 
his  breath, 

His  soul  was  wafted  by  "  the  Angel  Death." 

Erca. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah  !  —  During  the  stirring 
tiroes  of  the  Crusaders,  the  chivEury  of  Europe 
was  excited  to  arms  by  the  appeals  of  the  cele- 
brated Peter  the  Hermit.  While  preaching  the 
crusade,  Peter  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  a 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  following  Mttera, 
H.  E.  P.,  the  initials  of  the  Latin  words,  "Hiero- 
solyma  Est  Perdita*'  Jerusalem  is  destroyed. 
The  people  in  some  of  the  countries  which  he 
visitea,  not  being  acq^uainted  with  the  Latin,  read 
and  pronounced  the  inscription  as  if  one  word — 
Hep.  The  followers  of  the  Hermit  were  accus- 
tomed, whenever  an  unfortunate  Jew  appeared  in 
the  streets,  to  raise  the  cry,  "  Hep,  hep,  hurrah," 
to  hunt  htm  down,  and  flash  upon  the  defenceless 
Israelite  their  maiden  swords,  before  they  essayed 
^eir  temper  with  the  scimetar  of  the  Saracen. 


ADAGASCAR,  a  place  to  which  our 
attention  has  lately  been  so  much 
directed,  is  the  largest  and  most 
fruitful  of  the  African  idands  situ* 
ted  00  its  eastern  coast,  and  sepan* 
ted  from  it  by  the  channel  of  Mozambiqae.  In 
geological  construction  it  is  chiefly  remarkaUe 
for  the  high  granite  plateau  of  the  interior,  of  aa 
elevation  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet.  AboK 
this  rise  yet  higher  mountain  peaks  of  volcanie 
origin,  with  cones  and  craters  of  frequent  occD^ 
rence.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  ib^ 
island  is  occupied  by  the  aforesaid  plateau.  To<> 
wards  the  south  and  west  there  are  vast  plainu 
while  the  regions  of  the  coast,  particularly  ontw 
east,  form  a  low,  marshy,  pestilential  girdle,  fron 
which  the  land  rises  towards  the  centre  in  licblfi 
wooded  terraces  till  you  come  to  Tananariva,  tw 
capital,  surrounded  by  its  grassy  plains,  upa< 
which  countless  herds  of  catue  find  pasture.  \% 
^neral  the  island  may  be  called  fertile,  thoi 
It  affords  striking  contrasts.  The  western 
lying  towards  Africa  is,  as  a  rule,  with 
tion  of  the  vallejrs.  through  which  runs  the  iiv< 
dry  and  barren.  The  other  side,  on  the  c 
trary,  thanks  to  the  direction  of  the  prevaili 
trade  iiiods,  has  refreshing  rains,  is  thtd 
peopled  and  clothed  with  luxurious  vegetation. 

Madagascar  is  distinguished  by  its  deficieo' 
as  well  as  by  its  riches.  Lying  so  near  u 
does  to  Africa,  and  with  a  broad  girdle  of  wi 
which  surrounds  the  island  in  an  almost  uninta^ 
rupted  line,  it  yet  has  neither  lions,  leopaiM 
elephants,  monkeys,  zebras  nor  giraffes,  nor  m 
the  remains  of  any  of  these  animals  to  be  foau 
the  only  native  animal  with  a  hoof  is  a  luml 
river  horse.  The  chief  dwellers  in  the  tropk 
woods  are  of  the  lemur  tribe  which  are  cettaii 
wanting  on  the  mainland,  and  several  kiads< 
insectivorous  mammalia  and  large  bats,  wb« 
flesh  is  very  good  to  eat.  The  island  aboaods 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  parrots,  doves  of  d 
ferent  sizes  and  colours,  pheasant!:,  ^tnea  foi 
several  kinds  of  duck,  herons,  flammgos,  pd 
cans,  and  other  species  of  waterfotvl.  With  ti 
or  three  exceptions  the  snakes  are  harmless;  km 
attain  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  are  as  thick  as 
man's  leg,  others  live  entirely  in  the  trees,  and  i 
hardly  to  be  caught ;  it  is  only  when  storms  r>i 
through  these  forests,  and  the  giant  trees  bM 
like  reeds,  that  the  naturalist  has  ao  qpp 
tuoity  for  the  study  of  these  reptiles.  Ui 
crocodiles,  too,  swarm  in  some  of  those  lal 
which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  romaNi 
beauty.  There  are  butterflies  of  all  c(^ 
bees,  and  also,  on  the  coast,  a  large  plagw 
mosquitoes.  Of  domestic  animals  there  t 
large  herds  of  hump-backed  cattle.  buEFalot 
goats,  sheep  with  long  hair  and  fat  taili.  pil 
an^  dogs;  these  last  are  wild  and  very  troubll 
some. 

The  tropical  vegetation  of  Madagascar  i* « 
luxuriant,  less  so  on  the  hill  plains  of  the  I 
tenor,  which  are  for  the  most  part  oven^own  \ 

¥:ass,  than  in  the  woody  region  of  the  coi^ 
hese  woods  contain  giant  trees  of  di&n* 
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kiods,  whicb,  as  is  the  case  in  all  tropical  woods, 
lie  beautifully  decked  with  climbing  plants  of 
&t  most  lovely  description.    One  of  the  most 
lenirkable  of  these  trees  is  the  traveller's  tree 
^Urania  Spcciosa),  which  holds  enough  water 
nt  the  hollow  of  its  leaves  to  appease  the  thirst 
of  the  traveller  who  in  dry  weather  is  so  often 
glad  to  meet  with   this  refreshment.  These 
ipleodid  finests  also  offer  valuable  trees  for  the 
purposes  of  building  and  for  furniture,  and 
maDv  kinds  of  medicinal  drugs  for  ex- 
potUnoo.  Other  articles  for  export  supplied  by 
kadagascar  are  rice,  suear,  silk,  cotton,  indigo, 
mer,  cocoa-nuts,  and  different  kinds  of  handi- 
msoch  as  straw  hats,  neck -ties,  and  so  forth, 
wt  of  which  are  sent  to  the  English  colony,  the 
Xaniitius,  and  the  French  colony,  Bourbon. 
As  no  census  has  been  taken  of  the  popu- 
lito  of  Madagascar,  its  numbers  cannot  be  ex- 
ist^ ascertained ;  it  may  amount  to  about  three 
idlions;  the  capital  alone  containing  sixty 
loQsand   inhabitants.     The   natives   of  the 
Ifand,  or  Malgaches  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
W  coast  and  in  the  interior,  belong  for  the 
IM  part  to  the  Mala^  race,  but  in  some  districts 
t  the  ioterior,  particularly  towards  the  west 
fey  are  greatiy  mixed  with  the  Negro  race,  and 
Ra  iri£  the  Arabs  who  formeny  passessed 
Wemeiita  on  the  island.  The  ruling  race,  the 
nras,  is  at  least  mixed  with  negro  blood, 
ngi)  their  features  and  hair  belong  to  the 
ilay  t^e,  and  their  language  is  evidently  of 
ilaj  origin. 

•Their  language  has  some  strange  deficiences, 
t  example  it  has  no  plural ;  yet  it  cannot  on  the 
fAt  be  called  poor,  as  it  possesses  a  system  of 
■^nlation  up  to  a  million.   A  difficulty  arises 
learning  it  from  the  circumstances  that 
which  are  in  common  use  in  one  genera- 
are  entirely  thrown  aside  by  the  next.  Thus 
crocodile  was  called  "  Maroba,"  and  it  is  so 
to  some  parts  of  Madagascar,  till  a  great 
>  whose  name  was  Andnaraamba.  and  then 
void  "  Mamba  "  was  no  longer  to  be  used  in 
territoiy.    ^ould  the  king  of  the  Hovas, 
reigns  over  the  largest  part  of  the  island, 
any  common  name,  the  case  would  become 

■  worse.  When  the  late  queen  took  the  name 
iRasopeiina.  as  the  four  last  syllables  of  her 
tee  signified  silkworm,  a  new  name  must  be 

to  this  insect  throughout  the  country, 
^he  Ualgaches  are  greatly  afraid  of  death ; 
k^o^eo  leave  the  house  and  even  the  village 
itn  anyone  is  dead.  Everything  belonging  to 
P  is  thrown  away,  and  his  name  is  mentioned 
pnorc.  The  fact  that  not  only  the  name  of  the 
■Wased,  but  even  words  of  the  same  termina- 
Bb  can  no  longer  be  used  has  a  great  influence 
the  language ;  the  old  name  must  be 
1  another.  Any  Malgache  who 
otter  the  name  of  the  deceased  prince 
■U  be  looked  upon  as  his  murderer,  and  be 

Eied  to  the  greatest  danger.  This  makes  it 
to  snderstand  how  the  unity  of  the  language 
be  gradually  destroyed,  and  wh^  there  is  at 

■  present  time  so  much  difference  in  the  same 
PUect 

131  late  years  Madagascar  was  divided  into 
■Xft  dun  twenty  independent  states,  ruled  over 


by  as  many  great  nobles.  Most  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Hovas 
king,  Radama,  a  kind  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
wished  suddenly  to  introduce  European  civiliza- 
tion among  his  savages,  and  with  this  object  was 
very  favourable  to  the  English  Missionaries.  In 
the  year  1828  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  who  now  be- 
gan a  systematic  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  caused  some  of  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
Her  successors  were  more  favourably  inclined  to- 
wards the  Europeans,  and  Queen  Raoavalana, 
who  succeeded  in  1868,  in  the  following  year  was 
baptized  with  many  of  her  nobles,  and  their  CaUie 
gods  destroyed.  As  yet  a  more  centralized  form 
of  government,  after  the  European  pattern,  has 
not  been  established ;  the  people  are  still  divided 
into  tribes  under  different  nobles  who  all  acknow- 
ledge the  queen  as  their  chief,  and  pay  her  tri< 
bute.  The  noble — at  least  by  right — is  still  the 
lord  and  possessor  of  all  belonging  to  his  tribe, 
and  they  owe  him  duty,  and  are  bound  to  do  him 
personal  ser^ce.  The  hump  of  every  ox  that  is 
killed  belongs  to  the  noble ;  besides  which  he 
must  be  supplied  with  rice,  firewood,  sugar  canet 
cattle,  and  so  forth  in  lieu  of  other  taxes. 

The  Malgaches  honour  one  supreme  being,  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  the  world,  to  whom  they 
n«ther  erect  temples  nor  make  images.  Ther 
believe  that  the  dead  continually  interfere  with 
earthly  things  and  they  have  a  great  fear  of  them. 
No  Malgache  would  venture  to  break  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  upon  the  souls  of  his 
ancestors.  Their  ma^cians  possess  great  influ- 
ence over  them,  and  give  them  talismans,  consist- 
ing of  such  strange  things  as  fingernails,  pieces 
of  horn  or  wood,  and  such  like,  which  they 
wear  about  their  necks.  They  sometimes  direct 
prayers  to  these  talismans  and  offer  them  in 
sacrifice  an  axe  or  some  rum,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate them,  so  that  their  possessors  may  be  in- 
vulnerable, or  obtain  other  good  things  of  this 
life,  subh  as  health,  riches  and  so  fnth.  The 
Malgaches  erect  temples  and  statues  to  the 
infenor  g^s  both  good  and  bad,  andtheyaccom- 
pany  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings  with  the 
sacrifice  of  an  ox,  with  the  blood  of  which  they 
sprinkle  the  tree  of  the  law  which  is  never  want- 
ing. Among  their  religious  rites  are  some  which 
remind  bs  of  those  of  ue  Jews,  as  for  instance, 
circumcision. 

The  birth  of  a  child  is  celebrated  by  the  firing 
of  guns,  alw^s  provided  that  it  does  not  take 
place  on  one  of  the  unlucky  days,  which,  in  every 
family  are  set  apart.  In  this  case  the  child  is 
destroyed,  the  head  bong  plunged  in  warm 
water. 

The  life  of  the  Malgaches  is  fiee  and  uncon- 
strained. Few  of  them  posses  great  wealth,  nor 
is  there  any  gteat  poverfy  among  them,  and  in 
general  they  are  well  tM.  An  English  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Sibtree  (a  Protestant],  who  published 
a  work  upon  Madagascar,  in  the  year  18S0,  says 
that  were  the  island  well  settled  and  cultivated, 
it  would  support  ten  or  twelve  times  as  many  in- 
habitants as  at  present;  but  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  people  would  be  made  happier  by  such  an 
increase  of  population.  liberal  landlords  always 
conuder  it  a  great  good  to  a  omatiy  when  it 
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possesses  a  large  population,  and  consequently 
IS  rich  in  produce,  but  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  the  distribution  of  this 
benefit.  We,  on  the  contrary,  can  see  no 
blessing  to  a  country  in  a  closely  pressed  popula- 
tion, and  have  always  found  that  in  new  countries, 
where  there  is  still  much  uncultivated  but  fruitful 
soil,  and  plenty  of  "  elbow-room,"  as  in  the 
western  parts  of  North  America,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  in  the  best  circumstances. 

There  is  one  remark  made  by  this  Englishman 
which  is  venr  significant.  He  says  in  one  place  : 
"  It  cannot  be  too  often  observed  that  every  mis- 
sionary in  Madagascar  represents  thevalue  of  from 
two  to  three  thousand  pounds  in  articles  which 
hi  imports.  The  fabrics  of  Manchester  are  very 
well  received,  and  this  has  moved  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  to  give  great  help  in  this 
way.  But  in  spite  of  this,  or  rather  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  will  be  well  for  us  to  recollect  that  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  who,  since  the  accession 
of  the  present  king,  have  attained  a  good  deal  of 
pdwer,  have  lately  found  a  strong  counterbalance 
m  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, from  whose  example  they  must  learn  to 
occupy  themselves  less  with  matters  of  trade  than 
with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  neophytes." 
We  cannot,  however,  deny  that  they  have  effected 
niuch  good  in  Madagascar.  Thanks  to  them, 
child-murder  has  become  less  frequent;  war  is 
carried  on  in  a  less  cruel  manner  than  formeriy, 
and  many  odious  aiperstitious  customs  are  less 
openly  practised. 

It  is  well  for  the  Malgaches  that  t^ieir  govern- 
ment gives  no  encouragment  to  the  numerous 
adventurers  who  com?  here  from  Europe  and 
Noith  America  ;  for  the  natives  of  a  country  are 
always  undone  when  they  come  into  frequent 
communications  with  the  scum  of  European 
civiliration.  The  Jesuits  acted  wisely,  when,  in 
their  missions  in  Paraguay  and  Peru,  they 
wonld  have  no  intercourse  with  Spanish  adven- 
turers. 

We  will  add  another  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Sibtree:  After  he  has  observed  upon  the  great 
spread  of  Christianity  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  tixteen  years,  and  particulaily 
since  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Ravavalona,  he 
says :  "  A  great  part  of  the  new  converts  are,  in 
fact,  Roman  Catholics,  or  have  become  Maho- 
tp^ans,  their  ruler  being  equally  favourable  to 
every  form  of  religion."  Mr.  Sibtree  shows  that 
nioie  Catholic  conversions  are  made  than  Pro- 
testar.t,  in  spite  of  the  government  showing  them 
n6  favour,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  poor 
Catholic  missionaries  have  not  the  same  means 
at  the  English  of  influencing  them  by  worfdly  ad- 
vantages. 

-Notwithstandhig  the  many  races  with  ttieir 
mamy'DoUes  at  their  head,  the  sovereign  is  the 
pisnet  around  which  they  all  move.  If,  for 
example,  a  wall  of  the  royal  palace  requires 
repair,  all  classes  of  people,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  consider  it  an  honour  to  help  in  the 
work-  with  their  own-  hands,  scrvA  the  queen  is 
sealed  in  some  place  where  she  can  see  what 
gtoes  on.  The  queen  is  lord  of^the  life  and  death 
of  all  her  sabiecta,  the  nwWes  not  excgited ;  it  is 
a  mutter  of  death  to  shut  out-  any  of  the  royal 


cattle.  And  yet,  for  all  this,  she  is  the  slave  of 
ceremonies.  She  does  not  leave  her  bouse  vith- 
out  a  long  train  of  followers,  often  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand ;  she  can  never  go  out  on  foot. 

The  life  of  the  sovereign  thus  prescribed  in  its 
smallest  details,  is  more  or  less  imitated  by  all 
classes.  TheMal?ache  are  robbed  of  thebestpait 
of  the  year  by  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Of  the 
eight  and  twenty  days  of  their  month  only  twelve 
are  lucky,  some  months  are  entirely  unlucky.  On 
this  account,  as  we  have  said,  before  the  anrival 
of  the  missionaries  all  children  bom  on  as  un< 
lucky  day  were  destroyed,  although  th<%  Mal^hes 
have  an  extraordinaty  love  for  their  children. 
The  superstitious  customs  observed  at  burials  arc 
burdensome  to  high  rank.  A  Hova  who  Vi'ji 
ten  dollars  for  his  house  pays  two  hundred  ibra 
grave.  All  kinds  of  fantastic  forms  are  resorted 
to  when  a  really  solemn  burial  takes  place,  bat 
it  is  rather  fear  than  love  that  inspires  them,  for 
they  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed ; 
exercise  great  power  over  the  living.  They 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  kings  dwell  upon 
the  high  mountain.  Ambondrambe;  and  thox 
who  live  in  that  neighbourhood  maintain  that 
they  can  hear  the  shots  fired  as  a  salute  wbeo  a 
royal  spirit  enters  there. 


ONLY  THE   TRUTH-  A  UFE 
STORY. 


BT    MARY  GRANT. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
AUTHOR  AND  AKl  1ST— SHARP  WORDS. 

LTON  was  out  of  Classicburgh,  and; 
the  glowing  month  of  August  cantj 
rich  in  brown  and  gold.  Lettd 
came  to  Marian  steadily  from  III 
lover,  letters  full  of  love  andh(^ 
and  fair  visions  of  a  charming  future.  A  fuM 
lit  with  such  love  as  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  < 
human  creatures  to   enjoy.     Now  and  A( 
shadows  flitted  across  the  fair  horizon  whi 
Marian  recalled  her  dream,  and  the  efiect  <tf  d 
same  upon  Hilton.    From  her  dream,  or  preseol 
ment,  her  thoughts  wandered  to  Ae  girl  at  Cofl 
Cliff,  and  she  could  not  help  drawing  the  testa 
blance  between  her  and  the  vision  that  cad 
fl'jating  down  the  surface  of  the  streao).  Fn> 
the  real  girl  at  Coral  Cliff,  and  the  shadow  1 
her  dream,  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  sctf 
of  paper  found  in  Mrs.  Jones's  dining-rool 
Ana  she  felt  again  the  horror  that  bad  bo« 
her  down  when  first  she  disovered  that  Hilton  U 
a  life  unknown  to  her — a  hidden — «  previous^ 
Yet  all  the  horrors  that  haunted  her  if  dfe*3| 
and  realities  could  have  been  eauly  laid  ag 
and  foiKotten,  had  Hilton  only  laughed  tf^V 
fears  and  said  they  were  groundless ;  hot  tin  J 
had  not  done.    On  the  contrary,  Uie  mere  mfl 
tion  of  her  dream  seemed  (o  make  him  qfl 
sick  at  heart,  and  caused  him  to  implore  btffl 
think  of  him  as  he  had  been  since  they  twoj^ 
She  promised  diat  she  would  do  so,  mm. 
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Btrugg^Ied  hard  to  keep  that  promise  once  having 
made  it.  But  there  were  times  when  her  bravest 
efforts  failed  her,  when  she  found  herself  brooding 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure  upon  all  the  un* 
pleasant  things  that  had  ever  happened  to  her. 
But  only  at  rare  intervals  did  these  wretched 
thoughts  hold  Marian  in  fetters.  Usually  her 
heart  was  light,  and  she  could  forget  all  save 
that  which  it  were  joy  to  remember.  Hilton 
loved  her,  she  loved  Hilton.  This  was  enough 
for  all  things.  These  dark  brooding  moments 
once  over,  she  could  sing  all  day  long  as  gaily 
IS  the  birds  upon  the  trees  opposite  her  window. 
She  could  gaze  proudly  upon  the  tall  peaks  of 
Ireverton  Hall  and  long  for  the  day  to  come 
that  would  make  her  its  mistress. 

Marian's  pen  had  not  been  idle  of  late  and 
tbat&ct  kept  her  heart  from  sinking.  Marian 
iras  never  so  well  pleased  with  herself  as  when 
she  had  done  a  lair  day's  work  at  her  desk. 
She  had  sent  away  heaps  of  manuscript  and 
inztously  awaited  the  result. 

As  she  rested  her  pen  and  gazed  from  the 
rindow  during  one  of  those  fits  of  sadness,  she 
law  the  postman  coming  towards  her  house  with 
ius  stow  easy  steps.  There  was  a  moment  or 
^0  of  breathless  suspense  as  he  disappeared 
imoag  the  trees.  Then  the  door  bell  rang, 
tfarian  started  to  her  feet  and  ran  downstairs, 
»t  Mrs.  Grubb  was  before  her.  She  met  her 
m  the  stairs  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  and  a  letter, 
the  ran  to  her  room,  and  wrung  tier  hands  in 
tilent  agony.  In  a  little  while  she  tore  open  the 
«al  of  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 

IUdui.— Yi.Br  •toTtM  mn  good  in  theniMlvM;  but  II  j«m 
fifbt^nA  Uw  ton*  of  onr  calanu,  jov  woold  hare  known 
Mck  Batlw  ma  qmto  wtraitobi*    S«ad  jonr  AatcbM  to 
TharmcnllriMUiRtttM. 

Tm  Editob. 

Hitherto  Marian  had  felt  broken-hearted  under 
lisappointment ;  but  now  her  spirit  rose,  she  felt 
ebelfioua  and  independent.  She  could  behappy 
ntbout  literary  success.  She  only  desired  it 
tow  for  ambition's  sake,  in  order  that  Hilton 
night  be  proud  of  her. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  speaking  to  the  editor  tiirongli 
ler  letter,  "  I  did  read-  your  colunms,  and 
Mre,  I  studied  them,  and  thought  one  or  moie 
hoTt  papers  on  various  popular  topics  would  be  an 
nprorement.  Abomination  I  "  she  cried,  tearing 
lie  note  in  shreds,  and  scattering  it  about; 
'sillv  nonsense,  or  vile  rubbish,  is  the  order  of 
he  day.  Only  the  author  who  can  write  such 
ieed  hope  for  success.  This  comes  of  pandering 
Q  the  tastes  of  the  million.  Ah,  but  this  can- 
not go  on  much  longer.  The  rage  for  the  debas- 
9^  nuut  die  out.  It  is  an  evu  that  will  cure 
tieH." 

She  sat  iff  sull^  sllcnee  for  a  liule,  nnised  out 
•f  her  sadneas,  it  is  tr«e,  yet  neither  pleased  nor 
'^VSJ.  As  ever  wae  the  case  when  suffering 
lis^q^ointnient,  sbe  became  restless  and  nervous, 
he  most  move  about,  she  would  go  out.  She 
tatted  up,  and,  putting  on  walkmg  attire,  she 
rent  forth,  without  telling  Mrs.  Grubb  whether 
he  woidd  be  home  for  dlaner  or  not.  She  made 
tnigfatfor  Coral  Cliff:  She  must  see  that  dark 
M  and  leani  Iict  stiMy.  Now  wan  her  time  when 
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Hilton  MS  in  London,  and  she  was  free  to  go 
where  she  would. 

As  Marian  approached  the  place  from  which 
the  boat  crossed  to  Coral  Cliff,  she  looked  up 
and  saw  St.  Vincent  sitting  on  a  rock.  He  was 
gazing  out  across  the  sea,  and  a  newspaper, 
which  he  had  evidently  been  reading,  rested  on 
bis  knees.  Sbe  climbed  the  steep  ascent  and 
approached  the  artist. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  said,  softly. 

St.  Vincent  started.   He  had  not  seen  ntx 
heard  her  coming. 

'*  Good  evening.  Miss  Mayflower,"  he  said, 
and  turned  to  the  young  lady  a  face  that  wore  a 
happier  expresssion  than  was  its  wont.  "  I  dare 
say, '  added  the  artist, "  you  have  climbed  up  these 
dreadful  rocks  in  order  to  congratulate  me.  If 
you  had  called  to  me  I  would  nave  come  down, 
or  I  would  have  assisted  you  to  ascend,  had  yon 
really  wished  to  enjoy  that  trying  pastime." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Marian,  "  but  I  never  like 
to  be  helped  over  difficulties ;  and  climbing  rocks 
has  a  special  charm  for  me.  So  far  as  con- 
gratulating you  goes,  St.  Vincent,  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  reason  for  congratula- 
tion, but  I  am  truly  glad  to  know  that  there  is." 

"Did  you  not  see  this  momine's  paper?  " 
I  saw  it,  but  that  is  all.    It  was  sent  in  to 
me  as  usual,  but  it  lies  upon  the  table  un* 
opeoed." 

"Then  you  have  not  seen  this,"  aaid  the 
artist,  pointing  to  a  certam  paragraph  with  sune 

pride. 

Marian  read  as  follows : 

Tbkoooh  die  InfluMn  of  Un.  TiemtM,  of  Tiemtoa  Hall, 
CUtaMMTsh.  Mr.  VTOhid  St.  Vlamt  got  bit  plctun  ktia« 

at  OsUmti  udth*  nne  hai  baan  bpaght  fortiwnimof. 

on*  baadrad  poondi. 

"  Ah  t  "  said  Marian,  handing  back  the  paper, 

"  Ah,"  repeated  St.  Vincent.  "  is  that  all  that 
you  have  to  say  ?  '* 

"  I  am  truly  glad  that  you  will  have  the 
hundred  pounds,  St.  Vincent,"  she  said,  "but 
were  it  myself  I  would  go  mad.  Undar  the  in- 
fluence  is  always  mean ;  still,  if  we  could  say  . 
under  the  influence  of  a  lady  or  gBntlemao,  it 
would  alter  matters  considerably." 

"  Miss  Mayflower !  "  said  St.  Vtocent,  proudly. 

"I  mean  it  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young 
lady,  coolly;  "but  then,  St.  Vincent,  you  have 
reason  to  be  thankful,  you  are  not  troubled  wiUi 
much  sensitive  feeling.  By  the  bye,"  she.  said 
"  is  Miss  Garrick's  portrait  finished?  " 

"  Sensitive  feeling,"  cried  St.  Vincent,  ignoring 
Marian's  last  remark,  "  no  1  don't  get  credit  for 
that.  I  saw  your  Australian  savage  sneer  the 
other  evening  as  I  passed  with  Miss  Ganick  on 
my  arm ;  and  I  heard  him  remark,  '  a  strange 
taste  for  an  artist.*  I  only  wish  he  had  aud  ee- 
to  my  face,  then  I  would  have  retaliated." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Marian,  indifferently. 

"Aye,  and  in  truth,"  said  St.  Vfncent,  "I 
would  have  told  him  that  Miss  Garrick  waetquite 
as  well  suited  to  be  the  wife  of  an  artist,  as  he- 
was  to  be  the  husband  of  an  authoress.  Ha, 
ha!"  he  laughed,  in  bitter  scorn,  seeing  that 
Marian's  cheek  flushed  crimson,  but  not  heeding 
the  fact,  "  where  ate  all  your  fine  dreams  ainr. 
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Miss  Mayflower  ?  What  about  your  spirit  love  ? 
can  you  see  him  in  that  golden  calf?  a  prize 
frambler,  a  horse  backer,  a  champion  fighter,  a 
man  who  has  not  an  idea  above  his  cigar,  his 
wine  and — — " 

"How dare  you,"  cried  Marian,  "speak  thus 
of  a  man  of  whom  you  know  nothine?" 

"  Ah,  he  b  a  sublime  creature  Hilton  Max* 
well,"  went  on  St.  Vincent,  sneering,  "he  is 
indeed.  No  wonder  ymx  could  not  give  yom 
heart  away  to  an  oroinaty  mortal ;  no  wonder 

Sou  kept  it  in  reserve  for  Atm,  and  that  you  fielt 
is  influence  ere  you  saw  him.  You  must  have 
heard  the  rustling  of  his  wings.  You  are 
jealous  of  my  success,"  he  added,  with  an  entire 
change  of  tone.  "  But,  indeed.  Miss  Mayflower, 
you  might  have  been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Tnsverton 
if  you  had  chosen." 

"  Yes,  if  I  had  played  a  part  as  you  have 
done,"  said  Marian,  white  and  calm  with  anger ; 
"  but,  St.  Vincent,  I  shall  never  be  so  foolish  as  to 
play  a  part  of  that  kind,  nor  so  mean.  I  would 
not  carry  my  lady's  train,  St.  Vincent,  no,  not  even 
were  shea  real  lady.  I  am  not  to  be  patronized, 
I  am  to  be  honoured,  preferred,  or  I  am  not  to  be 
at  all.  People  who  play  games,  or  parts,  for 
thtiir  interest  do  not  last  long :  they  are  sure  to 
lose  their  looting." 

"  You  are  full  of  silly,  senseless  pride,  Marian," 
said  St.  Vincent,  "  pride  that  one  of  these  days 
will  find  a  downfall.  But  if  you  mean  all  you 
say,  I  fear  I  shall  get  into  trouble  by  what  I  have 
done." 

"  Do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  I  mean 
vibat  I  say,"  answered  Marian  in  simple  earnest- 
ness, "  but  tell  me  pray  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  A  thin^  which,  though  good  in  itself,  seems 
likely  to  bring  us  trouble,"  said  a  voice  behind 
her,  and  looking  round,  Marian  beheld  Miss 
Garrick.  "St.  \^ncent  and  I  have  been  doing 
our  best,"  went  on  the  lady  in  a  patronising 
tone,  "  to  bring  your  merits  under  the  notice  of  our 
friends.  We  have  been  fishing,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  patronage  of  the  upper  class,  if  you  will 
bring  out  your  book  by  subscription.  My  aunt, 
Mrs.  Treverton,  of  Treverton  Halt,  will  head  the 
list  " 

"  Patronage  !  "  said  Marian  turning  upon  the 
two  with  a  naming  countenance.  "  Your  aunt, 
poor  woman,  by  making  Aer  out  a  Jaironess 
you  only  expose  her  to  ridicule." 

"  When  you  think  so  little  of  Mrs  Treverton," 
said  Miss  Garrick  through  her  thin,  cruel  lips, 
"  I  wonder  you  would  avail  yourself  of  her  kind- 
ness— I  wonder  you  would  accept  her  money." 

"Money!  "  cried  Marian,  the  colour  receding, 
and  leaving  her  deathly  pale.  "Ah,  now  I  see," 
she  said,  "  but  I  am  glad  to  say,  Miss  Garrick. 
that  I  never  spent  that  ten  pound  note,  not  a 
penny  of  it.  It  lies  in  my  desk,  just  as  I 
received  it.  It  shall  return  to  Mrs.  Treverton 
ere  I  am  one  day  older." 

"You  ought  to  be  proud  of  patronage  in  any 
shape,"  said  Miss  Garrick. 

"  Fatronage  !  "  sneered  Marian  ;  "  I  deny  that 
an  author  can  be  patronised ;  the  world  owes 
much  to  the  author,  the  author  owes  the  world 
very  little  indeed.  There  are  two  classes  who 
can  claim  special  honour  as  a  right :  the  aris- 


tocracy of  birth,  because  long  custom  has 
established  it,  and  the  aristocracy  of  inteDect, 
because  merit  demands  and  justifies  it." 

She  turned  and  descended  the  rocks  at  a  speed 
which  made  St.  Vincent  tremble  for  her  s^etj. 
Miss  Garrick  looked  after  her  and  smiled. 

"  That  is  " 

She  began  to  smile,  a  smile  of  tiiis  kind  did 
not  become  her  so  she  stopped  it  ere  it  had  gne 
all  over  her  face. 

"You  see,  Bess,"  said  St.  Vince«t,  "wehne 
only  done  mischief  to  ourselves  in  tiyug  to 
humble  our  proud  friend  for  we  have  not  succeeded 
after  all." 

"  Oh,  yes  we  have,"  said  Miss  Garrick ;  "« 
have  put  her  name  in  people's  mouths.  Thejaie 
talkingabouther,  and  sayingthey  wonder  she  woaU 
condescend  to  be  patronised.  This  will  readi 
her  ears,  never  fear,  that  is  all  I  want." 

And  Miss  Garrick  laughed,  as  if  pleased  inth 
the  very  clumsy  fnece  ormiactaief  which  she  had 
played. 

"  Only  look  at  Miss  Mayflower  as  she  crosses 
in  the  boat,  St.  Vincent ;  she  looks  like  a  feoule 
pirate,  so  grand  and  defiant.  She  is  bound  to 
Coral  Cliff/' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIt. 

A  BLIGHTED  LIFE  :  A  BROKEN  HEART. 

With  a  strange  mingling  of  feelings— ganger, 
pride  and  sadness,  Marian  crossed  the  river  to 
Coral  Cliff.    She  felt  envious  of  those  women  who 
could  find  relief  to  their  overcharged  hearts  hf  ^ 
burst  of  weepinj^.    Her  heart  kept  swelling  widun 
her  breast,  while  her  eyes  were  burning  like 
coals  of  fire.    If  there  only  were  someooetowfaoa 
she  could  tell  alt  that  she  was  feeling,  to  vtxnB 
she  could  speak  out  her  mind.    She  could  act 
make  out  why  people  found  pleasure  in  vexing 
and  annoying  her.   This  had  ever  been  the  vay. 
yet  she  was  the  last  person  who  willingly  wow 
cause  vexation  to  anyone.    But  Marian  gaft 
poor  humanity  credit  for  a  point  of  perfectioo  *t 
which  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  when  she  si9- 
posed  that  injury  was  done  only  to  those  w» 
were  ready  to  injure  others.   Thus  musing,  Mi» 
Mayflower  reached  Coral  Cliff,  and  found  no  dif* 
ficulty  in  landing,  as  she  did  upon  the  prcnoos 
occasion.    She  ascended  the  rich,  green  baiAs. 
and  wandered  about  picking  wildflowers.  prayii^ 
that  the  Indian  girl,  as  she  called  her.  wouldap- 
pear.    What  did  she  know  about  Hilton  Max- 
well ?   And  why  did  she  so  strongly  resemble  the 
girl  in  her  dream  ?   Was  it  mere  coincideoce, 
or  was  it  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  putbet*  » 
her  and  evil  ?  This  might  be.  for  she  had  octct 
made  herself  independent  of  God.   He  wouldwt 
let  her  fail  into  a  gulf  of  Hfe-kmg  miscnr,  m 
out  atleast  offering  ner  a  helnnf  hand.   But  itst 
Marian's  reasoning  stopped.   She  did  not  qii»- 
tion  herself  as  to  how  far  she  really  invited  me 
special  protection  or  warning  of  God.  .t*"^' 
mediate,  the  personal  interference  of  Divine  P™" 
vidence,  so  to  speak.    Did  she  really 
was  there  not  a  clingiog  to  the  earthly  kw,  nw 
she  not  place  it  before  all  other,  and  fear  »« 
God  would  punish  her  id<^tiy  ?  Uaxiaa  Decs*^ 
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K2iy  of  wanderiog,  questioning,  and  gatheiinc; 
Bowers,  and  sat  down  upon  a  bank  to  rest  herself. 
Id  20  instant  the  sky  became  obscure  ;  lightning 
lasbed  forth  like  flames  of  fire,  darting  from 
lite  bhck  cknids  that  obscured  the  iky.  The 
ibuider  growled  in  the  distance,  then  crashed 
oreAead ;  the  clouds  opened,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
aAkk  licavy  ponr.  Marian  was  disappointed ; 
batDcither  surprised  nor  alarmed.  Such  sudden 
boists  of  sfomiy  weather  were  cotninon  on  the 
coast  of  Classicburgh.  But  she  could  not  run 
the  risk  of  inrurring  an  illness ;  in  truth  Miss 
Mayflower  could  not  afiFord  to  expose  herself  to 
fte  damp,  and  become  ill  in  consequence. 

got  up  and  hurried  towards  a  little 
iktclied  cottage  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
nod.  She  knew  it  was  the  cottage  where  the 
^  woman  lived,  and  though  she  doubted  it, 
iioped  she  would  be  invited  to  enter.  No 
nmr  oiine  to  her  first  appeal  for  admittance ; 
od  Ifarian  stood  shivering  and  trembling  with 
Qw  rain  pouring  over  her.  She  knocked  again 
«n  loudly,  and  after  waiting  for  some  minutes, 
Kaid  footsteps  sounding  afong  Uie  passage, 
lunui  felt  a  certain  fear  take  possession  of  her, 
wen  the  door  was  opened,  not  by  the  dark  girl, 
«t  by  an  elderly  woman,  with  cold,  piercing 
Ip,  she  could  scarcely  utter  her  appeal  for 
nelter,  for  admittance,  in  a  manner  to  be  under- 
Kwd.  She  gazed  at  the  woman,  and  thought  of 
K  "tigress  of  a  mother"  mentioned  on  the 
Of  paper,  who^  threatened  to  hunt  Hilton  to 

^Ilie  woman  held  the  door  wide  open,  inviting 
^riu  to  enter.  She  walked  in,  and  beheld  the 
Wt  girl,  who  had  so  deeply  interested  her, 
on  a  low  stool  close  to  the  fire,  which, 
the  warm  weather,  burned  brightly.  She 
ni  making  fiancy  baskets  with  rare  straws  and 
passes;  these  she  filled  with  flowers  equally 
m  and  beautiful,  made  from  the  same  material, 
W  coloured  differently.  The  woman  placed  a 
lair  for  Marian  close  to  the  fire,  then  sat  down 
>»ork  as  if  no  one  had  entered.  Marian  looked 
tthe  two  working  so  busiW,  and  remembered 
^  she  had  seen  these  flowers  and  baskets 
hich  thfy  made,  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop 
ndowin  Classicburgh. 

"I  feel  it  is  too  hot,"  said  Marian,  drawing 
» chair  back,  right  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 
You  and  I  have  been  reared  in  different 
■Bates,"  she  said,  speaking  to  the  girl. 
"Quite  diflferent,"  said  the  giri;  "I  think  it 
u,  cold,  this  cmel^ritain." 
And  her  slight  frame  shivered  visibly. 
^  elder  woman  looked  up  when  the  girl 
we,  as  if  she  would  «atch  each  word  that  the 
rf  would  say,  or  to  warn  her  against  saying 
■oy  words.  Marian  felt  sure  that  there  was  a 
>UQ  for  this,  the  girl  could  not  speak  with 
*doia,  whilst  her  mother,  if  such  she  was, 
nained  before  her.  Therefore,  she  heartily 
I^Kd  that  something  would  happen  to  call  the 
«  woman  away ;  she  was  determined  to  have  a 
Bversation  with  the  girt ;  for  that  purpose  alone 
«  had  come  to  Coral  Cliff  that  day. 
"  Will  not  your  husband  be  very  anxious  when 
'  "Ktws  that  you  are  ovenaken  m  this  storm?" 
» the  singular  question  which  the  dark  girl 


put  to  Marian,  when  the  mother,  running  short 
of  straw,  rose  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
cottage  to  procure  it. 

"My  l^usbandl"  said  Marian;  "I  have  do 
husband.  Do  you  not  see  I  wear  no  weddinfi: 
ring."  , 

And  she  held  vp  her  delicate  hand,  smiling,  as 
if  much  amused. 

"  Ah,  the  ring:,*'  said  the  girl  sadly ;  "  it  is  the 
ring  that  does  it  all  in  this  country  of  yours,  this 
country  of  fog,  and  rain,  and  hypocrites.  Cold, 
cold,"  she  said,  shivering,  "  cold  skies,  cold 
winds,  and  cold  hearts.  I  had  a  husband  once,*' 
she  said,  tenderly,  tears  starting  to  her  eyes, 
"  but  he  §ave  me  no  ring,  and  " 

"No  nng?"  interrupted  Marian;  "then  he 
did  not  wed  you  ?  Hecouldnot  be  yourhusband,  you 
were  not  his  wife.  You  cannot  be  married  with- 
out a  ring,"  she  said,  in  softer  tones  seeing  that 
the  poor  girl  was  enduring  much  pain  a.wi  sor- 
row. 

"  What  difference  can  the  ring  make?  *'  said 
the  girl,  speaking  in  lower  tones,  as  if  afr^d 
of  being  heard  by  the  elder  woman.  "  It  is  the 
Aear/  that  God  looks  to,  not  the  little  hoop  of 
gold  ;  that  is  what  the  missioner  said." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Marian.  "God  may  look 
kindly  and  forgivingly  upon  that  which  socie^ 
wilt  not  forgive — but  the  nng  is  in  form."  ' 

"  Society,"  said  the  girl  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
"  in  your  whitewashed  country,  society  pardons  a 
man  for  whatever  he  pleases  to  do.  Society  shakes 
bands  at  the  church  door,  even  with  the  villaia 
who  has  deceived  a  loving  heart.  la  it  not 
true."  urged  the  girt,  "that  your  so-called 
society  will  feast  at  the  table  of  the  well-to-do 
villain,  and  pass  in  cold  silence  the  sinner 
whom  society  imposed  upon,  and  who  is  not 
possessed  ca  this  world's  wealth.  Ah  1  '* 
she  went  on,  "  it  is  well  that  there  is  a  God  and 
a  judgment  day.  I  long  for  the  judgment  day," 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  fear  to  meet  God,  great  as 
He  is  and  little  as  I  am.  And  this  is  a  favoured 
land,"  she  cried,  becoming  nervous  and  excited. 
"  Yet  your  Briton  wilt  lead  astray  the  poor  un- 
taught heathen,  he  can  amuse  himself  with  her 
beauty,  affection  and  love  ;  her  heart  is  a  play- 
thing, and  when  the  white  man  is  tired  of  her  he 
can  fling  her  aside,  and  return  to  his  own 
county,  there  to  mingle  with  the  fairest  and  the 
best,  the  most  virtuous,  and  become  a  pillar  of 
the  church.    Ha,  ha  I  " 

The  loud,  scornful  laugh  which  the  girl  uttered, 
brought  her  mother  to  oer  side.  She  fixed  her 
proud  cold  eyes  upon  her ;  but  though  she  saw 
that  she  was  endunng  much  m«)tat  torture,  she 
offered  no  word  of  comfort  or  tender  embnce. 
It  was  plain  that  the  poor  girl  dared  not  give 
way  fully,  and  thus  relieve  herself ;  she  struggled 
to  calm  herself,  but,  despite  her  desperate  efforts, 
it  was  some  time  ere  she  succeeded.  Marian 
was  glad  when  she  saw  lawe  tears  trickle  slowly 
down  her  cheeks,  and  beard  her  sobbing  low  and 
soft,  yet  heartily. 

The  moment  that  the  g^rl  resumed  her  work,. 
Marian  stood  up  to  go. 

"  I  see  the  storm  is  over,  madame,"  she  said. 
"  I  must  go ;  I  thank  you  for  the  shelter  of  your 
roof." 
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"  It  is  but  a  Inn  in  the  storm/'  said  the 
matron,  looking  froni  the  window,  "  it  wilt  burst 
afresh." 

Her  cold  tones  made  Marian  shiver.  . 

"  Still  I  must  be  going,"  said  Maiian  ;  "  I  dare 
not  linger  longer.  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  *'  she 
said,  addressing  the  girl,  whose  tears  flowed 
faster  and  easier. 

She  raised  her  head  from  her  work  and  looked 
at  her  mother.  What  she  read  in  that  cold, 
proud  face  none  else  could  tell ;  but  shi  answered 
Id  trembling  accents : 

Virginia  Palmer  is  my  name." 

"Thank  you/'  said  Marian.  "Good  evening 
to  you  both/' 

And  die  hurried  away. 

As  Marian  made  for  the  river,  she  went  by  the 
back  of  the  cottage,  or  hut,  and  seeing  a  small 
window  she  was  tempted  to  look  within .  She  had 
no  faith  in  the  elder  woman  whether  mother  or 
not ;  she  had  a  feeling  that  the  girl  was  not 
safe  in  her  keeping. 

"  Mother !  mother  !  "  shrieked  the  girl,  "why 
did  you  make  me  do  it  ?  When  the  ^ood  mis- 
sipoer  baptised  me,  he  said  I  was  white  as  the 
snow,  I  had  not  a  sin  upon  me ;  now  my  soul  is 
black  again,  but  you  are  to  blame  for  it,  you  are 
to  blame.  Oh,  mother,  it  is  cruel,  cruel ;  you 
know  I  am  not  Virginia  Palmer." 

The  woman  was  mute  to  the  pitiftil  appeal,  she 
«at  as  still  and  cold  as  a  statue,  while  the  girl 
threw  herself  upon  the  floor  in  a  frenzy  of  gnef 
and  ttmorse.  Not  the  wretdied  prodwal  when 
he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  after  a  life 
spent  in  sin.  not-Maiy  Magdalenr  at  the  feet  of 
her  blessed  Lord,  with  her  hfe  of  sin^nd  shame 
behind  her,  wept  more  bitterly  than  did  this  poor 
girl  over  the  one  little  lie,  which,  for  fear  of 
ber  very  life,  she  bad  been  compelled  to  utter. 

The  first  thing  that  Marian  did  when  she  found 
'  herself  within  the  walls  of  her  quiet  room,  was 
to  enclose  the  ten  pound  note  in  an  envelope, 
and  send  it  back  to  Mrs.  Treverton.  Then  she 
sat^  down  to  peruse  the  little  literary  paper 
which  had  been  sent  to  her  in  her  absence  ;  read- 
ing tht  columns  of  this  little  magazine  was  ever 
a  particular  pleasure,  a  rare  deught.  She  was 
happy  reading  of  the  success  by  othere,  though 
little  seemed  to  come  ber  way,  in  spite  of  all  her 
hard  and  earnest  toil.  Her  eye  lighted  upon  an 
advertisement :  a  manager  was  in  want  of  a  three- 
act  play.  Despite  the  fact  that  ^e  had  lately 
declareid  that  she  could  be  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented, independent  of  literary  success,  she  wrote 
the  manager  in  question  a  most  courteous  letter, 
sending  with  it  the  manuscript  play,  returned  by 
Mr.  Norman,  which  she  begged  him  to  read  and 
consider. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NOTHING  BUT  FLIGHT. 

The  dm  went  flying  past.  Hilton  still  lingend 
in  London  ;  his  letters  never  failed ;  but  his  claim 
to  Treverton  was  not  vet  established,  at  least  he 
had  not  said  so ;  indeed  he  seemed  as  if  he 
woold  rather  avoid  the  subject  of  Treverton  en- 
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tirely.  Marian's  hart  had  never  f^  qnite  the 
same  towards  Hilton  unce  that  afternoon  iiludi 
she  spent  at  Coral  CUff.  Virginia  Pahoer  was 
the  clue  to  the  mysteryin  which  Hilton's  former  life 
was  shrouded ;  those  two  women  had  his  secrrt, 
and  they  could  reveal  it— tii^  would  reveal  it— 
they  had  come  to  England  fot  a  purpose,  of  tbat 
Marian  felt  quite  sure,  and  they  were  bidin);  their 
time.  She  had  not  forgotten  St.  Vincent's  stun' 
ming  up  of  her  lover's  character.  It  rang,  in- 
cessantly in  her  ears,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
bitterness.  She  tried  to  harden  her  heart  agxiiut 
Hilton,  but  it  was  no  use.  If  for  a  Uttle  she 
managed  to  think  of  him  mth  coldness  audio* 
difference  the  first  letter  he  sent  was  sure  to 
awaken  all  the  old  love,  to  stir  up  all  die  goldea  | 
dreams,  to  create  all  the  fiury  visions. 

There  was  but  Uttle  done  at  her  writing  t^. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  never  could  settle  there  agiia 
with  the  old  steadiness  and  perseverance.  She 
was  resolved  that  she  should  learn  all  that  Vit- 

S'nia  Palmer  could  tell.    Ere  that  could  be  done 
e  mother  must  be  absent.    Marian  knew  that 
she  came  to  Classicburgh  with  her  work  to  tiie 
merchant,  and  she  was  watching  an  opportuoitf  I 
to  hasten  to  Coral  Cliff  while  she  was  in  town. 

Returning  home  one  evening,  quite  tired  out 
after  a  day's  rambling  and  watching,  she  sawSt. 
Vincent  sitting  at  a  comer  of  the  wood  that  kd 
to  Treverton  Hall  with  his  shetch-book  be- 
fore him.  She  looked  round  in  the  hope  of  $m> 
ing  some  chance  of  escape.  She  did  not  wiA 
to  speak  to  him  if  it  could  be  at  all  avoided.  Sbt 
was  in  constant  dread  of  hearing  sometbitf 
disagreeable  connected  with  Hilton  MaxwdL 
Surely  her  love  was  a  sin,  else  why  did  she  soffir 
so  much  on  account  of  it.  St.  Vincsit  wu 
always  about;  he  was  sure  to  hear  wliatene 
scraps  of  gossip  might  be  gcing,  and  if  tbert 
was  anything  disagreeable,  he  certainly  would . 
not  spare  her  feelings;  she  scarcely  deserved 
that  at  his  Iiands.  Ere  Marian  could  see  a  waf 
clear  of  St.  Vincent,  ahe  became  aware  that  ' 
was  observed  by  him,  and  would  not  let  the' 
artist  think  that  she  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
shunning  him.  She  walked  quietly  up  to  wbat 
he  sat,  and  when  she  stood  before  him  she  »v 
that  he  was  sketching,  and  that  tus  face  was 
ghastly  pale ;  he  drew  down  his  hat  as  tf  ts ! 
shade  his  eyes,  but  in  reality  to  anud  Marias's  I 
steady  gaze. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mtss  Mayflower/'  be  saidj 
in  a  strange  subdued  voice,  touching  his  hat,  hot  | 
not  raising  it.   "  You  mil  exAise  nae  not  gettisf  j 
up,"  he  said ;  you  see  it  would  scavody  do  neaa- 
time." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Marian.  "What  are! 
you  sketching,  St.  Vincent  ?  I  hopeit  is  not  ooe  I 
of  those  dreadful  landscapee  tnat  eimyMF  | 
■  paints."  ' 

St.  Vincent  smiled,  and  do^og  lus  akslch-boM  . 
laid  it  by  his  side.  , 

"You  dislike  these  pictures  composed  of  W 
shades  of  green  quite  as  roiwh  aa- 1  do  th^ 
*  Odes  to  Spring,'  in  iriiich  you  soribWen  seM  | 
to  find  such  pleasure.*'  I 

"  And  these  I  dislike  quite  aa  nodi  aa-I  do  IH  ' 
■hades  of  |creen,"  said  Mnaan.  "'Lioesls 
Matilda '  dnve  me  mad." 
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St.  Vmcent  uttered  a  low,  soft  laugh. 
"  You  are  a  strange  girl,  Marian,    he  said. 
;   "UTiy  don't  you  paint  something  wild,  St. 
rucent?"  went  on  Marian,  seeing  that  some- 
j  tbiugiras  vexiag  the  artist,  and  wishing  to  take 
lum  ont  of  himself.   "  Say  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
woods  and  hills  and  moors  under  a  fierce 
Dortban  blast,  the  sky  as  black  as  ink,  the  rivers 
asog  like  moontains  cf  snow,  trees  broken  and 
Qproeted  and  bending  under  the  blast,  the  sea  in 
tiie  distance  surly  and  threatening ;  don't  forget 
Ilie  sea,  St.  Vincent ;  no  scene  can  be  completely 
beaotiAiI  without  at  last  a  glimpse  of  the  great, 

dfiea.   Or  if  you  would  nave  something 
jr— something  domestic,  I  shall  give  you 
1  subject.   Oh,  St.  Vincent  were  I  an  artist  I 
bow  a  picture  that  I  would  paint. '  * 
She  paused  as  if  she  waited  to  be  innted  to 
poo. 

"Wdl,"  s^d  St.  Vincent,  looking  admiringly 
itlbnan's  glowing  £ace  and  sparkhng  eyes. 

"To  begin  with/'  she  said,  "do  you  know 
wberwdl's  poem  entitled '  Jeanie  Morrison '  ?  " 

"Ves,"  answered  St.  Vincent,  readily.  "It 
hm  of  my  favoarite  poems.  I  never  tire  read- 
hg'a." 

"And  have  you  not  seen  a  beautiful  picture  in 
I?  Ul  could  paint,"  the  girl  went  on,  not  giving 
w  artist  time  to  say  whether  he  had  seen  a 
wntifiil  picture  in  the  poem  or  not,    "  1  would 
we  Motherwell  and  Jeanie  Morrison  sitting  to- 
pper orer  their  lessons  as  described  in  the 
fon.  I  would  have  Jeanie  with  her  heart  and 
IWiD  the  lessons,  the  book  lying  between  the 
on  the  table,  her  elbows  resting  upon  the 
and  her  hands  pressed  against  her  cheeks 
Ira  her  forefingers  amongst  her  hair  after  the 
pbionof  shool  girls.    I  would  have  Motherwell 
F^allfoigetml  of  the  open  book  before  him, 
into  Jeanie's  face  with  a  look  of  intense 
js-  Would  it  not  be  something  grand  to  throw 
Piwk  of  love — a  man's  love — mto  the  face  of 
The  picture  once  finished  I  would  write 
"■tr  It  these  beautifiil  words  of  the  poem. 

Tkjr  look!  mm  In  ttajrlenoB, 
Bat  mf  laMoo'wu  in  thee." 

,"Ilik£  the  idea,"  said  St.  Vincent;  "  it  is  ad- 
wable ;  but  I  confess  it  never  occurred  to  me ; 
then  painters  are  not  always  poets." 

He  said  these  words  in  a  dreamy,  absent 
j^&er;  then  be  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
2>ud  as  if  he  had  suddenly  lost  all  interest  ui 
R*  cwivenation  which  lately  had  interested 

Marian  saw  that  there  waa  something  wrong 
TO  St.  Vincent.   True,  his  face  was  always 
bat  not  with  that  ashy,  ghastly  paluiesa, 
maere  were  darkshadows  under  his.  eyes  as.  if 
ae  bad  been  weeping. 

'What  is  the  matter,  St.  Vincent?"  asked 
■^a.  "  I  know  that  somethiog  is  tcoubUag 
'  <^ 

''yeB,^  Marian,  there  is  somsthmg  vexing' 
said  Su  Vincent,  hi*  eyes  begioxaag  to 
"sit  down  on  the  bank:  beside  me, 
i5J«n-  I  wnOd  tell  my  veaation  to  you,"  he 
JWoo,  "if  i  thaoght  you  would  not  laugh 


"  Laugh  at  you ! "  said  Marian;  "Have  no  fear 
of  that  if  it  is  anything  serious." 

"  It  has  a  ridiculous  ilde,  Marian,  but  it  is 
real  vexation  for  alt  that.   Only  read  this," 
he  said,  as  she  sat  down  on  the  bank  beside . 
him. 

He  handed  Miss  Mayflower  a  note  which  ran 
as  follows ; 

LondoB. 

Dub  Sr.  Vincint— It  i*  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  Hilton 
Hum  ll-Tre?«rton  U  heir  to  Treretton  Hall.  We  wem  not  to 
wait  for  Bnrchiav  orders.  We  left  Tremton  bjr  tie  ^fet  ibbU< 
We  nit  tor  Anttnlia  to  morrow.  On  uifring  there  I  AaU  b* 
married  to  my  ooaa'D.  To>  irfll  eow  fortet  tne.  Ycnr  mu 
cooeci'.'noe  will  Ull  jon  thntjroasMW  lend  ma  for  mrowa 

TonnUthfollf, 

Bwn  Gabxick. 

"  Cold  and  practical  like  the  woman  ^10  wrote 
it,"  said  Miss  Mayfiower,  handing  back  the 
note  to  St.  Vincent,  "  but  you  know,  St.  Vincent, 
that  you  are  justly  punished.  You  sighted  a 
charming  girl  m  order  to  win  fitvour  with  Miss 
Gairick.^' 

"  Now  Marian,  not  one  word,"  said  St.  Vin- 
cent, becoming  ve^  nervous.  "  Do  not  pity  me — 
do  not  blame  me,  do  not  lecture  me.  Only  wish 
me  God  speed  for  I  am  going  away." 

"  Away  I   Where  to,  St,  Vincent  ?  " 

"To  London,  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  great 
mighty  world." 

"Then,  St.  Vincent,"  said  Marian,  kindly, 
"  I  do  wish  you  God  speed.  I  both  wish  and  ex- 
pect you  to  succeed.  Begin  anew,  St.  Vincent," 
she  said,  "  go  in  at  no  back  doors,  scorn  patron* 
age,  do  not  sue  for  influence.  Toil  constantly — 
earnestly,  and  suffer  silently.  Then,  when  at 
last  your  bright  day  comes,  yon  can  say :  '  t 
thank  God  for  it.'  " 

"God  bless  you,  Marian,"  said  the  artist. 
"You  will  say  good-bye  to  Nelly  for  me,  will  you 
not,  and  ask  her  to  think  Idndly  of  me  ?  " 

"  Yon  will  cwtainly  go  and  bid  Mr.  Gryee.  and 
Nelly  good-bye  ?  "  said  Marian. 

"  I  could  not— I  dare  not." 

"I  shall  help  you;  come  with  me." 

"Impossible!"  cried  St.  Vincent,  starting  to 
his  feet.  "That  is  more  than  I  could  stand 
worthless  as  I  am." 

"  Stand  what  ?   I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ? 

"  Marian,  you  are  not  blind.  You  must  see 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  a  marriage  betwen  the  cap* 
tain  and  Nelly  Gryee." 

"Captain  Jones  and  Nelly  Gryee.  Ob,  St. 
Vincent  I  "  and  Marian  laughed  heartily.  "  They 
are  good  firiends,  but  the  idea  of  a  mazziage 
there  is  absurd-Hooost  alMurd." 

St.  Vincent  shook  his  head ;  he  Ut  com^nced 
Uut  be  was  right 

Marian  sought  to  persuadeMm  to  cail  at.t^ 
parsonage,,  but  in  vain. 

Tb^  conversed  for  a  few  minutes';  then  the 
artist  s«d  good-b^,  aad  turned  Immeiwards, 
feeliflg  sad  and  lonely. 

"Strange,"  he  said,  as  he  moved  away, 
"  though  Miss  Mayflower  and  I  are  ever  qnarrel- 
ing,  yet  she  is  the  only  one  to  whom  I  oould  im- 
part my  giicf,.to  no  other creatuve-caild  LfannUile 
mytelL" 

{2b  beieoahmmHy 
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NOTES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
TAe  Early  History  of  Ireland  much  elmtdaUd 
of  late  years— Parthalion — The  Lia  Fatl^  or 
Ston€  of  Destiny— Maeoet  or  Queen  Mab— 
Warrior  Queens. 

[t  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
the  early  history  of  Ireland  is  so  in- 
volved m  obscurity  as  to  affiird  little 
hope  of  certainty  in  narrating  its 
eventful  annals.  '  The  researches  of 
modem  antiquarians,  and  the  translation  and  in- 
vestigation of  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  have 
thrown -a  flood  of  light  on  what  once  seemed  dim 
and  inexplicable.  Mystery  still  shrouds  some 
otgects  connected  with  its  earliest  monuments, 
such  as  the  round  towers  and  the  Ogham  inscribed- 
stones;  and  jret  the  latter  are  even  now  being 
deciphered  with  something  like  certainty ;  and 
the  former,  even  if  their  use  and  origin  is' still  an 
open  question,  afford  a  subject  of  most  interesting 
study  to  the  lover  of  anticjuarian  lore.  One  fact 
at  least  is  certain  and  indisputable  in  the  history 
of  Xnisfail,  the  Isle  of  Destiny,  and  that  is  the  re- 
markable readiness  with  which  it  received  the 
faith,  and  the  marvellous  endurance  it  has  shown 
in  the  trials  and  sufferings  it  has  undergone  to 
preserve  that  inestimable  treasure.  But  we  an- 
ticipate. 

It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  the  first 
colonisers  of  Ireland  were  a  Grecian  tribe,  who 
migrated  from  that  country  under  the  leadership 
of  Farthalion,  about  300  years  after  the  Deluge. 
It  is  said  that  this  jprince  fled  from  his  own 
ronntry,  having  committed  the  crime  of  i>arricide, 
and  landed,  with  his  three  sons,  their  wives,  and 
1,000  followers,  at  the  Inver  Scene,  now  the  Ken- 
mare  River.  After  some  years  a  fearful  pestilence 
desolated  the  country,  leaving  it  again  without 
inhabitants,  when  another  colony,  also  from 
Southern  Europe,  again  peopled  its  lonely  wastes. 
The  memory  of  this  calamity  is  still  preserved  in 
the  name  of  a  village  near  Dublin,  still  called 
Tallaght  (Tamleacht),  which  signifies  the  "plague 
monument ; "  and  in  ancient  Insh  MSB.  this  place 
is  called  Tamleacht  Muintir  Parthalion,  or  the 
"  plague  monument  of  Parthalion's  {>eople."  The 
Fomorians,  a  race  of  sea  pirates,  said  by  some  to 
have  come  from  AMca,  and  by  others  to  have 
been  Northmen  or  Scandinavians,  gave  abundant 
occupation  to  all  who  attempted  to  colonise  the 
country.  A  tradition  of  these  pirates  still  exists 
in  the  Irish  name  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which 
is  Cloghan-na-Fomkaraigh  —  the  causeway  or 
stepping-stones  of  the  Fomorians. 

The  Belgae  or  Firboigs  were  the  next  masters 
of  the  country.  They  were  probably  a  portion  of 
its  primitive  colony,  who  had  returned  to  their 
native  land  (Greece),  but  were  enslaved,  and 
compelled  to  carry  burdens  for  their  masters  in 
leathern  bags,  whence  they  derived  their  name. 
After  a  time  they  revolted,  and  once  more  invaded 
Ireland,  governing  the  country  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  of  most  romantic 
fame.   It  is  said  that  the  first  act  of  the  leader 


of  this  adventurous  colony  was  to  require  tiiutt 
all  their  ships  should  be  burnt,  in  order  to  render 
retreat  imposuble. 

The  old  Irish  clironiclers,  and  especially  the 
bards,  liave  endowed  them  with  marveOoiti 
powers  of  magic  and  mystery.    In  the  annali  i 
of  Clonmaciu^se  it  is  said  that  they  eacocotetelj 
the  Firboigs  near  the  shores  of  Lough  Comt, 
where  the  greatest  slaughter  took  place  eret^ 
heard  of  in  Ireland  at  one  meeting ;  and  that  In 
magic  they  concealed  themselves  until  thqr 
landed  and  entered  far  into  the  country.  Eoc^f 
the  Firbolg  king,  fled,  and  was  slain  at  a  plai: 
on  the  shore  near  Ballysadare,  in  the  count 
Sligo,  where  his  cairn  is  still  seen ;  and  thoo^ 
not  high  above  the  strand,  it  is  the  popular  bdM 
that  the  tide  can  never  cover  it. 

The  victorious  king  Naudhat  lost  his  hand  i| 
this  battle,  and  a  silver  hand  was  made  for  lug 
by  Credne  Cerd,  the  artificer,  and  fitted  on  by  1^ 
physician,  who,  it  is  said,  infused  feeHog  ai 
motion  into  every  joint,  and  theret^  conudei^ 
improved  the  reputation  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danan 
for  magical  powers.  The  truth  appears  to  hsi 
been  that  they  were  famous  for  artificial  skiB,  ai 
workers  in  mioerals.  Ogma,  one  of  their  prince 
is  said  to  have  originated  the  Ogham  Craove,  1 
occult  mode  of  writing  by  certain  marks  on  tl 
edges  of  stones ;  and  another  prince  of  theoatio 
who  ruled  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  famous  for  b 
skill  in  nautical  affairs  and  his  craft  in  commerc 
The  learned  Dr.  O'Donovan  says  that  a  traditi( 
still  exists  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  that  t] 
spirit  of  this  celebrated  navigator  lives  in  ao  a 
chanted  castle  in  the  caves  of  Magilligan,  opp 
site  Inishowen,  where  his  ship  appears  ere 
seven  years. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable  circa 
stance  connected  with  the  history  of  this  aode 
people.  The  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  1 
which  the  Irish  kings  were  crowned  in  subseqne 
ages,  was  brought  by  them  to  Ireland.  11 
stone  was  said  to  emit  mysterious  sounds  wbi 
touched  by  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown ;  ai 
when  an  Irish  colony  invaded  North  Britain,  at 
founded  the  Scottish  monarchy  there,  in  the  six 
century,  the  Lia  Fail  was  borne  thither,  to  ^ 
more  solemnity  to  the  corooatioo  of  the  Im 
liiis  stone  is  oelieved  to  be  identical  with  A 
now  under  the  coronation-chair  in  Westmiut 
Abbey. 

The  Milesians  conquered  Irdand  prcibu 
about  the  year  1700  B.C.  Tiemmas,  one  of  th 
earliest  monarchs,  is  said  to  have  been  Ae  fii 
to  introduce  the  public  worship  of  idolj  io  A 
country.  Brobably  he  only  improved  on  what  I 
already  found  in  existence,  and  gave  it  a  mo 
definite  form.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
most  famous  of  the  Milesian  kines  was  Otb 
Fola,  whose  name  implies  the  chief  poet  or  mc 
learned  man  of  Ireland.  The  fomous  trieoaj 
assemblies  at  Tara  were  instituted  by  biro,  vi 
regulations  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
civilized  monarch.  Once  in  three  years  tl 
chiefs,  bards,  and  military  leaders  of  the  nati 
were  compelled  to  assemble  here  under  pais 
being  treated  as  enemies.  For  three  days  Uiejr  i 
joyed  the  munificent  hospitality  of  the  king; " 
vious  to  proceeding  to  business.  They  " 
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in  a  large  hall,  where  the  banner  and  arras  of 
each  were  placed  over  the  seat  destined  for  his 
use.  Orders  were  issued  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  the  greatest  regularity  obiserved  in  all  pro- 

The  ladies  of  some  of  these  Milesian  kings  ap- 
peared to  have  pugilistic  propensities,  not 
always  convenient  or  agreeable  to  their  lords. 
In  the  reign  of  Cimbaeth,  when  the  annals  of 
Iri^  history  are  allowed  by  even  the  most  sep- 
ticalto  be  tolerably  authentic,  the  royal  palace 
of  Emania  was  founded  in  Ulster.  Its  ongin  is 
thus  recorded  in  the  most  ancient  annals, 
niree  Irish  princes,  Hugh  Roe  (or  the  Red), 
IMhotba,  and  Cimbaeth,  the  sons  of  three 
brothers,  disputed  the  rej^I  power.  After  some 
contest  they  agreed  that  each  should  reign  in 
turn  for  seven  years.  This  agreement  was 
sacredly  observed,  until  Hugh  Roe  was  drowned 
IX  Easroe  (Red  Hueh's  Cataract)  at  the  end  of 
lis  third  period.  His  dai^hter  Macha,  who  in- 
herited her  father's  personal  appearance. 
:laimed  the  right  of  rule  when  Hugh  Roe's  next 
sn'en  years  came  round ;  and  finding  her  royal 
Stives  objected  to  her  assumption  of  regal 
[wwer,  settled  the  matter  definitely  in  her  favour 
killing  one  of  her  opponents  in  battle  and 
narrying  the  other.  The  sons  of  Dihorba  still 
turrived;  but  the  undaunted  heroine  followed 
hem  into  Connaught,  captured  them  by  strata- 
i^eni  in  its  wild  mountain  recesses,  and  finally 
impelled  them  to  build  her  a  palace,  the  site  of 
imh  she  marked  out  with  the  pin  of  her  cloak — 
1  massive  a&ir  in  those  days,  as  the  relics  of 
neb  antiquities  sufficiently  testify.  Whether 
his  legend  be  true  or  false,  it  is  at  least  a  matter 
)J  historical  certainty  that  the  famous  palace  of 
'inania  was  erected  during  this  reign.  This  was 
he  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  for  many 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Brand 
inidits. 

Aner  the  death  of  Ctmbaeth,  Macha  reigned 
ole  monarch  for  seven  years ;  according  to  the 
tnal  custom  of  the  country  she  was  slain  by  her 
^i>cces8(ff.  Ugony  the  Great,  whose  fame  as  a 
wrior  extended  itself  into  distant  lands,  had 
1^  fostered  hy  Macha,  and  after  revenging  her 
assumed  the  regal  power ;  he  is  said  to 
urried  his  victorious  arms  as  for  as  Muir 
oirrain  (the  Mediterranean  Sea).  He  divided 
^nd  among  his  twen^-five  children,  and  his 
ubdivision  of  the  country  remained  in  force  for 
cverat  hundred  years. 

^goay  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  his  prede- 
essors.  Lavry  Longseach,  or  Lowry  of  the 
'ijips,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  princes  of 
nsh  history.  He  had  been  driven  into  Gaul  by 
"3  uncle  Corragh,  a  son  of  Ugony ;  but  he  soon 
ttumed,  and  amply  revenged  the  injury.  It  is 
that  the  province  ol  Leinster  derived  its 
ame  from  the  broad-headed  lances  and  javelins 
^lled  io  Irish  laiehere)  of  the  adventuring 
outers  who  came  with  him  from  Gaul. 

Eochy  (B.C.  142),  snmamed  Feyleach,  from  a 
onstant  habit  of  sighing,  now  divided  the  island 
ato  five  provinces,  giving  his  daughter  Maeve, 
?ab,  or  Maude,  in  marriage  to  the  king  of 

onnaa^bt.  This  lady  inherited  the  wariike 
'f^pensities  of  her  predecessors,  and  contrived 


to  give  abuodaat  occupation  to  the  knights  of  the 
Craev  Roe.  or  Red  hand,  and  the  Damnontan 
Knights  of  lorras.  Arrayed  against  each  other, 
they  perfcrmed  wonderful  exploits  of  valour; 
white  Maeve  herself,  at  the  head  at  her  heroes, 
dashed  into  Ulster  with  her  war-chariot,  and 
swept  the  cattle  of  the  rich  fields  of  Louth  be- 
fore her  across  the  Shannon.  This  exploit  was 
even  celebrated  io  the  bardic  legends  as  the 
Tain  bo  Cuailgne,  or  cattle-spoil  of  Cooley. 
Maeve  was  celebrated  far  her  beauty.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  wild  fairy  legends  of  her 
life  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Queen  Mab  of 
Shakespcrian  fame.  In  Connaught  her  memcny 
still  lingers  in  the  strangest  tales  of  romantic 
fiction.  After  the  death  of  Tinne  her  husband, 
she  reigned  alone  for  some  years,  and  then  es- 
poused a  warrior  chief,  Oiliou,  the  commander  of 
the  Oamnonian  knights  already  mentioned.  It  is 
probable  that  this  ^mous  queen  flourished  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  She  was 
killed  treacherously  about  A.D.  70. 

(7b  he  eanitnued.) 


PROSCRIBED; 

OR, 

OUTLAWED  FOR  RIGHT. 


m 


CHAPTER  X. 

WEEK  after  the  events  we  have 
sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
the  two  former  officers  of  the 
Flemish  regiment  were  with  the 
young  countess  in  a  cottage  in 
Samer.  That  they  should  have  been  ablf  to 
proceed  so  far  after  the  careful  d<iscriptions  of 
their  persons  had  been  given,  and  the  strictest 
commands  to  arrest  them  if  they  were  discovered 
had  been  issued,  was  a  matter  for  surprise,  and 
it  was  still  necessaiy  for  them  to  employ  every 
precaution  for  their  satiety.  They  were  then 
three  miles  fcom  the  coast,  and  might  never  be 
able  to  reach  it.  Their  present  place  of  conceal- 
ment condsted  of  little  more  than  four  walls,  and 
had  long  been  uninhabited.  The  daylight  hardly 
penetrated  the  cracks  of  the  nnndow-shutters, 
which  the  fugitives  did  not  dare  to  open,  and  at 
night  they  could  not  light  a  lamp  lest  it  should 
betray  their  hiding  place. 

Emmeline  is  sitting  upon  an  old  plank  sup- 
ported by  two  stones,  while  the  two  outlaws 
walk  up  and  down. 

"Joseph  does  not  come ;  some  misfortune  must 
have  befallen  him,"  whispered  the  count. 
"  Let  us   hope,   dearest,"  said  Emmeline 

''"^^Yes ;  let  us  "hope,"  added  Albert.  "  Joseph 
is  much  too  clever  a  man  to  let  himself  be  taken. 
You  know  what  difficulties  he  will  meet  with  in 
carrying  out  his  plans.   Wait  a  little  longer." 

"  Wait  1  it  is  always  to  wait.  But  do  you  not 
see  that  in  the  meantime  our  poor  Emmeline  is 
quite  exhausted  such  continued  privation  and 
anxiety?" 
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-  "  Do  not  be  troubled  on  mjr  account/'  re^ed 
the  girl.   "  I  am  still  quite  strong." 

"And  yet  it  is  only  on  your  account  that  I 
fear.  If  1  were  alone  I  should  make  my  way  to  the 
sea,  and  with  my  pistols  in  my  breast  take  the 
first  fishing-boat  that  I  met  and  be  off  to  Eng- 
land.'' 

^'  Bot  the  difficulty  is  to  get  to  the  sea.  If 
you  were  seen  you  would  be  arrested." 

"  Not  at  all.  They  would  not  come  near  me 

alive." 

"And  then  what  would  become  of  me?" 

"  It  is  this  thought  which  makea.  me  des- 
pair. We  have  now  been  shut  up  within  these 
walls  for  two  days.  You  have  no  fire,  you 
have  no  food  but  a  small  piece  of  black  bread. 
You  are  obliged  to  lie  on  the  damp  ground, 
and  there  is  not  even  a  handful  of  straw  Ua 
your  pillow." 

"  lam  with  you,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  But  not  for  me.  If  we  were  discovered,  I 
should  certainly  be  put  to  death  with  the  know- 
ledge that  I  was  leaving  you  in  the  hands  of 
those  good-for-nothing  people.  The  thought  of 
this  is  msufmortable.  We  seem  to  be  followed 
by  a  pack  of  hounds  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape. ' 

He  had  hardly  ended  the  sentence,  when  there 
were  three  gentle  taps  at  the  door.  The  two 
friends  hastened  to  the  door,  while  Emmeline 
raised  her  thankful  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  I  have  made  you  wait  a  long  time/'  said  the 
fiuthfiil  JosefA  as  he  entered. 

He  seemed  very  tired,  and  all  thise  were 
lanxious  to  aixommodate  him  with  the  best 
place  they  could  find,  however  unwOliiig  he 
might  be  to  accept  it. 

"Have  you  found  a  boat  fbr  as?*'  they 
asked. 

' '  I  want  to  tell  you  about  that,  sir.  I  have 
had  very  bad  luck,  and  it  will  cost  you  a  large 
sum." 

"  That  is  all  one." 

"I  know  that,  or  else  I  should  not  have  con* 
eluded  the  bargain.  I  have  been  obliged  to  pro- 
mise forty  louis  d'ors." 

"  Have  we  as  much  as  that  ?"  asked  Albert. 

"  We  have  more,  and  when  once  we  are  in  Eng- 
land we  shall  not  want  it.  You  know  some  of 
my  family  live  there."  - 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  game- 
keeper, "  I  will  tell  you  what  else  I  have 
dmie.  I  have  traversed  the  country  to  find  if 
anyone  was  following  you  and  might  be  near." 

"My  good  Joseph,"  interrupted  Emmeline, 
"  how  can  we  ever  uumk  you  sufficiently  ?  What 
would  have  become  of  us  without  your  devo- 
tion?" 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could,  madam,  for  I 
have  sworn  to  help  you  with  my  utmost  ability ; 
but  hate  sleeps  as  little  as  devotion  :  near  Samer 
I  met  a  man  with  his  head  bandaged,  and,  as  I 
snspected  no  good  of  him,  I  followed  him,  and 
recognized  your  deadly  enemy." 

"I thought  that  I  had  killed  him/'  said  the 
count. 

"  Pray  that  he  nay  not  waylasr  you.  Doubt* 
less  he  knows  nodiing  of  your  hicung*place,  or 
he  would  have  seized  you,  but  his  being  in 


Samer  proves  that  he  is  in  search  of  H 
you  follow  my  advice  you  irill  be  off  dus  m- 
mg." 

"  At  once,"  said  the  two  officers. 

"  It  is  still  daylight ;  you  must  wait  half  u 
hour  longer,  till  after  supper  time." 

"  If  you  have  not  brought  anything  with  pn," 
said  Albert  de  Bossi^re,  "  this  meal  will  not  be  i 
very  supeifiuous  one.  We  have  nothing  tot  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  that  not  very  large." 

The  gamekeeper  took  two  small  loaves  fnffl 
his  pocket. 

"That  is  all  I  was  able  to  procure,"  be  said. 

"And  you?"  asked  Emmelitte,  "wheaws 
your  last  meal  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  very  long  nnce." 

"But  when?  Now  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say." 

"About  what  hour?" 

"  I  did  not  observe." 

"  Did  you  take  anyt}ung  at  noon,  or  ban  joa 

since?" 

"  It  is  no  use  to  try  to  deceive  you ;  I  ha«  «* 

eaten  since  this  morning." 

The  outlaws  looked  at  each  other  with 
prise.   This  self-denial  and  devotion  toodw 
them. 

"  How  ["exclaimed  Albert  deBossi^.  "w 
you  think  that  we  would  partake  of  what  yw 
deprive  yourself  of  for  our  sakes  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  that  I  do  it" 
"  And  I  declare  that  I  wiU  not  touch  h,"  ssd 
Emmeline. 

"  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  do  me  tiie  kiDdses- 
Take  what  I  oBer  you,  and  give  me  a  pece « 
your  black  bread  in  exchange? ' 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  count,  "Bossifer  ami ' 
win  divide  the  black  bread,  and  you  and  laest- 
line  shaU  have  what  you  brought  with  you." 

"  That  is  a  sentence  worthy  of  the  wisdoo  ■ 
Solomon,"  repUed  Bosu^,  "  and  I  an  « 
opinion  that  it  should  at  once  be  put  in  axa- 
tion." 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  all  left  the  hit- 
Joseph  went  first  as  pioneer,  Emmeline, 
on  her  husband's  arm,  followed,  and  Alben 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  tbcy  were  oW^"^ 
take  circuitous  ways,  they  proceeded  bot  slwf^ 
Emmeline  made  no  compUmts.  but  her  hasbsnd 
felt  Utat  her  hand  became  eaUd  upon  bis  xm- 
She  now  and  then  made  a  false  step,  and  s» 
gasped  fbr  breath.  , 

Meanwhile  the  colder  ur»  lull  of  lO'^f^ 
salt,  proved  the  nearness  of  the  coast,  ana  ^ 
heard  the  dull  murmur  of  the  waves  in  the 
tance. 

They  might  have  walked  about  five  uufcs 
Emmeline' 5  strength  failed. 

"  I  can  eo  no  farther/'  she  said  and  sankP 
the  ground. 

The  old  servant  took  a  small  bottle  from  b» 
pocket.   He  dropped  a  little  of  its  contents 
his  hand,  and  rubbed  the  temples  of  the  faintnS 
girl ;  then  he  gave  her  the  bottle,  and  beggtJ 
her  to  take  if  only  a  few  drotM  of  it. 

EmmeUne  placed  the  botfle  to  her  tnt 
once  withdrew  them. 

"Yes,  it  is  strong,"  said  the  gam^wp^' 
"and  not,  perhaps,  pleasant;  bat  yet 
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Uke  some  of  it  all  the  same.  You  see  we  have 
not  more  than  three  hours  of  night  before  us, 
and  the  sua   must  not  find  us  on  French 

ground." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Emtneline. 

And  now  she  took  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gamekeeper's  brandy.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  rose,  and  they  stepped  on  without  ezchang- 
ing  2  word. 

At  last  they  reached  the  coast,  and  the 
boundless  sea  lay  before  them,  rough,  with  a 
strong  sou*  west  wind.  One  more  attempt  and 
they  are  safe. 

"Wait  here,"  said  Joseph,  "and  I  will  see  if 
everything  is  ready." 

He  returned  in  about  half  an  hour. 

"We  most  be  very  cautious,"  he  sud;  "the 
coast  is  guarded;  but  in  spite  of  that  we  shall 
get  through." 

"Poor  Emmelinel"  said  the  count,  as  he 
looked  on  his  young  wife,  who,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion had  sunk  to  the  ground.  "  Had  we 
not  better  seek  some  place  of  concealment,  and 
wait  for  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"I  do  not  wish  for  any  delay,"  said  the  poor 
Jtirl.  To-morrow  I  may  be  unable  to  do  any- 
thing-." 

"  WeU  then."  said  her  husband. 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  gamekeeper,  "and 
nalceno  noise." 

He  stepped  on,  and  the  rest  followed  lum  till 
Aey  came  to  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  isher- 
men's  cottages.  Then  Joseph  turned  suddenly 
to  the  left,  and  stopped  behind  a  wall. 

"We  must  wait  here,"  he  said;  "the  boat  is 
at  anchor  over  against  us.  As  soon  as  it  is  light 
shall  be  able  to  see  it.  We  must  pass  down 
the  street  formed  by  these  houses,  and  shall  then 
be  on  the  shore.  Then  we  must  carry  the  lady 
between  us,  and  run  as  fast  as  our  legs  will  carry 
us-  We  must  reach  the  boat  before  the  men 
who  are  on  the  look  out  for  us.'* 

He  then  went  on  tip-toe  a  littl^  way  down  the 
■treet,  and  looked  tight  and  left.  The  way  was 
clear. 

Forwards  1"  he  cried. 
Unfortunately  it  was  ebb  tide,  and  then  was 
ft  inde  space  to  pass  over  before  they  reached 
the  boat. 

Thev  had  got  about  half  way  without  being  ob- 
served;  b\it  as  they  reached  this  point  they 
heard  a  loud  cry  behmd  them. 

"Make  haste!"  said  their  guide.  "I  will 
seep  hack  the  rascals." 

^As  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  the 
culottes  from  having  a  clear  view  of  the 
fugitives,  Joseph  hoped  that  if  he  remained  be- 
nind  ^nd  mo -ed  a  little  to  one  side  that  he 
^ould  draw  cheir  attention  to  himself,  and  give 
his  friends  ti  ne  to  embark. 

Emmeliae  was  completely  exhausted,  and  no 
support  Gram  her  compinioos  would  enable  her 
to  move  a  sinijle  step  forwards.  Her  husband 
Jben  too^  her  in  his  arras  and  began  to  run,  but 
m  had  not  proceeded  two  hundred  paces  over 
the  sandy  ground  when  he  stopped. 

"  I  cannot  g-o  on,"  he  said. 

"Then  it  is  my  turn,*'  said  Bossi^re,  as  he 
took  Emmeline  from  her  husband. 


At  last  they  reached  the  sea,  and  a  glance  be- 
hind them  showed  their  pursuers  to  be  at  about 
three  hundred  paces  distant.  The  count  re- 
lieved his  friend  from  his  precious  burden,  and 
rushed  into  the  sea.  * 

"  Quick,  (juick  !  "  cried  the  boatman. 

But  in -spite  of  their  superhuman  exertions  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  water,  they  moved  on 
but  slowly.  At  last  Albert  grasped  the  edge  of 
the  boat  with  one  hand,  while  be  held  out  the 
other  to  his  friend. 

"  Give  me  the  lady,"  said  the  fishennan, 
"  and  then  on  board." 

The  man  had  hardly  g^t  Emmeline  on  board 
when  he  raised  the  anchor,  so  that  the  two  oat^ 
laws  had  but  just  time  to  get  on  board. 

"But  our  companion?"  they  both  cried 
out. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  answered  the  fisherman. 

The  sans  culottes  were  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred paces  distant. 

"  Poor  Joseph !  "  exclaimed  our  friends ;  "  at 
last  he  will  have  to  pay  for  lu8  devotion  with  Us 
life.   This  is  dreadtul." 

"  This  terrible  wind,'*  said  the  boatman  with  a 
curse ;  "  we  shall  never  reach  the  open  sea." 

And  in  fact  the  wind  blew  so  strongly  towards 
the  shore  that  the  fisherman  was  noable  with  his 
utmost  exertioos  to  get  away  from  it. 

The  sans  culottes  who  were  not  a  little  enraged 
at  the  loss  of  their  prey,  rushed  at  once  into  the 
waves,  but  as  they  found  their  endeavours  to 
reach  the  boat  were  vain,  they  fired  at  it,  hoping 
to  cause  a  leak. 

"  Lie  down  1  *'  sfud  the  boatman,  as  the  bul- 
lets  began  to  whistle  over  the  heads  of  tiie 
higitives. 

Albert  obeyed,  but  his  friend  was  too  much 
occupied  by  his  wife,  who  lay  helpless  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  to  hear.  He  held  her  hands 
in  his  own  to  warm  them,  placed  any  spare 
thing  he  could  find  over  her  feet,  and  raised  her 
head  to  his  knees.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
thanked  him  with  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  I  am  happy,*'  she  said ;  "  we  are  saved." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  again  sank  down. 

At  that  momeit  a  mil  struck  the  mast  not  two 
fingK  breadths  from  Count  Vetclaur's  head. 
The  sO'CaUed  patriots  followed  the  boat,  which 
was  unable  to  gain  the  open  sea,  as  it  passed 
along  the  shore,  and  continued  to  fire. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  the  fisherman,  "the  boat 
is  shot  through  below  the  water  line." 

"  And  in  fact  the  water  was  pouring  through  a 
hole  made  by  a  bullet  in  its  side. 

"  Go  to  the  other  side ! "  said  the  boatman. 

This  raised  the  aperture  a  little  above  the 
water,  but  at  the  least  movement  it  rushed  in 
again. 

Albert  took  off  his  neckerchief,  but  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  stop  the  aperture. 

"  That  is  of  use,"  said  the  boatman.  "  I  will 
take  in  the  sail,  and  we  will  row;  and  so,  in 
sfHte  of  the  wind,  we  may  reach  the  open 
sea." 

As  soon  as  the  sail  was  taken  in,  the  boat  rose, 
so  that  the  leak  was  at  least  an  inch  above  the 
water,  but  whenever  a  wave  broke  over  it  the 
water  entered  the  boat. 
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*' We  are  one  too  many,**  muttered  the  boat- 
man to  himself. 

But  Albert  de  Bossiire  understood  him,  and 
bis  resolution  was  taken. 

"Save  Emmeline,"  he  said  to  his  Mend ;  "I 
will  go  to  help  Joseph.  Farewell." 

And  before  tne  count  could  answer,  he  had 
plunged  into  the  waves. 

When  his  friend  disappeared,  Count  Verclaur 
was  filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  All  the 
events  of  the  last  few  aa3r5  passed  in  review 
before  his  mind's  eye.  With  difficulty  and 
danger  they  had  at  last  gained  the  sea,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  a  life  of  peace  and  joy 
awaited  them.  He  watched  the  waves  as  he  saw 
his  6iend  beating  against  them,  sometimes 
lifted  up  on  their  crest,  sometimes  lost  in  the 
abyss. 

while  Emmeline's  husband  indulged  the  most 
mournful  thoughts,  his  friend  In  a  few  minutes 
reached  the  shallows  where  he  could  find  a  foot- 
ing. As  long  as  only  his  head  appeared  above 
water  he  escaped  observation,  but  no  sooner  did 
he  appear  upon  the  shore  than  the  whole  band 
rushea  towards  him. 

"  Fire  I  "  cried  their  leader. 

But  they  had  spent  all  their  cartridges  in  hope 
of  destroying  the  boat  or  killing  its  occupiers. 

Albert  de  Bossi&re  saw  no  means  of  escape  but 
flight ;  he  make  no  used  of  his  pbtols  as  th^ 
were  wet.  He  tried,  therefore,  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  cliff  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hoped  for 
some  escape  from  thence.  It,  therefore,  became 
a  kind  of  race  between  him  and  his  pursuers. 
But  the  chase  lasted  but  a  short  time,  for,  ex- 
hausted by  his  exertions  and  encumbered  by  his 
wet  clothing,  the  pursuers  gained  more  and  more 
upon  him. 

At  last  he  had  no  strength  left ;  further  flight 
was  impossible.  He  stood  still,  recommended 
his  soul  to  God,  drew  his  dagger,  and  with  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast  waited  for  the  foe. 

Twenty  or  thir^  men  stood  before  him,  but  not 
one  ventured  to  touch  him.  The  cowards  were 
afraid,  for  they  wdl  knew  that  he  who  was  Uius 
facing  death,  would  defend  himself  with  the 
courage  of  a  lion.  They  were  already  drawing 
back  when  the  ciy  was  heard  behind  them : 
"  KOI  him !    Down  with  him.'* 
At  that  moment  a  man  with  a  bandage  about 
his  head  rushed  upon  the  outlaw. 
"  You  shall  pay  for  the  other,"  he  thundered. 
He  levelled  his  gun  and  fired.    But  rage  had 
prevented  his  taking  a  steady  aim. 

"  You  have  missed  me."  said  Albert,  "and — *' 
"  i  will  not  miss  him"  cried  a  loud  voice. 
And  a  man,  armed  with  an  axe,  rushed  forward 
and  sprang  upon  the  scoundrel.  The  axe 
described  a  half  circle  in  the  air,  and  the  short 
cry  which  followed  proved  that  the  terrible 
weapon  had  done  its  part. 

When  the  sans  culot^s  saw  their  leader 
stretched  upon  the  ground  they  were  filled  with 
tenor,  but  observing  that  they  luud  onhr  two  op- 
ponents, they  gaUiered  courage,  l^ey  were 
about  to  rush  forwards  in  a  body,  when  loud 
uts  arose  from  the  village,  and  a  crowd  of 

,  nith  axes,  aqrtiies,  and  old  firearms  came 

forward. 


"  Stop  you  rascals !  *'  they  cried.  "  You  shall 
not  murder  honest  people.  You  have  tried  to 
destroy  our  boat,  and  to  shoot  its  mast«.  Don 
with  ynu  ]   To  the  water  irith  them !  To  the 

water!" 

"That  is  your  doing,  Joseph,"  excl^med 
Albert  de  Bossi^re,  when  he  saw  his  assailants 
in  wild  flight  before  the  angry  women,  and 
Joseph  unable  to  control  his  laughter. 

"Yes;  when  I  saw  that  the  rascals  had  no 
wish  to  follow  me,  but  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  boat,  I  went  down  to  the  village  and 
roused  up  the  women,  and  you  see  of  what  good 
service  this  has  been." 

'  Having  ascertained  that  the  boat  belooRd  to 
a  stout  woman,  armed  with  a  pitchfoik.  Albeit 
de  Bossi^re  told  the  crowd  that  it  had  been  bored 
through  by  a  bullet,  and  was  in  danger  of  sink*: 
ing.  '  The  weapons  were  at  once  thrown  any, 
and  alt  hands  were  employed  in  making  rea^ 
another  boat  which  lay  on  the  sirand.  This  vat 
soon  done,  two  strong  fisherwomen  took  dn 
oars,  and  Albert  and  the  game-keeper  «ente« 
board. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  other  boif 
became  vrorse  and  worse.  To  return  to  tM 
shore  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  no  endeamm 
to  keep  down  the  water  by  baling  it  out  were  a 
much  avail ;  it  suik  vinbly  deeper  and 
Suddenly  the  boatman  ezclaimea*  as  he  loom 
towards  die  shore : 

"  It  is  all  over,  they  have  launched  anoOS 
boat ;  we  cannot  escape."  , 
The  eastern  sky  was  streaked  with  red,aM 
day  began  to  break.   The  fisherman  could  jd 
see  the  boat  which  followed  them. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  he  said  with 
oath.    "  There  are  women  on  board  and 
hold  the  oars." 

Verclaur  uttered  a  shout  of  joy.  He 
recognized  the  brave  gamekeeper  and  his 
Albert.  , 
"  Yes,"  said  the  boatman.  "  that  is  mv  im 
and  Therese.  Bale  out  the  water,  sir,  as  fast  af 
you  can,"  in  five  minutes  we  shall  be  safie." 

And  in  five  minutes  Count  Verclaur  and  En 
line  were  with  their  friends.  _ 

Emmeline  was  still  insendble  ;  a  Uttle  1 
from  Joseph's  flask,  and  the  warm 
wrapped  around  her  by  the  women  soon  R]ri« 
her,  and  she  opened  her  e^  to  the  happy 
ligeoce  that  they  were  safe. 

At  this  moment  a  sail  appeared  in  thei 
but  as  its  nation  was  unknown,  the  pleasure] 
by  the  sight  was  not  unmixed.    By  degrees  maf6' 
and  more  of  the  vessel  was  seen,  and  though  at 
flag  was  yet  visible,  the  experienced 
declared  it  to  btf  a  Norwegian  brig. 

"  Courage,"  he  said;  *<plr  tbeoan;  IwiDj 
the  signal.** 

In  the  conne  of  an  lioar,  ear  fttwdt. 
of  thankfulness,  found  tbemwNci  oa 
a  noble  vessel,  and  on  tihdr  way  to 
Yet  there  was  sorrow  in  Adr  hearts  at 
exclaimed : 

"Dear  native  land!  Onr  native  Und, 
welt !  God  save  and  protect  you  I  Wbeo 
werevirityou?" 

THK  un>. 
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•"RRST  YOU  HERE  AWHILE,  I  WILL  SEND  HELP  SPEEDILY.' 


Clil|]a  of  t^c  Jforest;  or*  %  fuming  of  Croglanb. 

By    E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EftaaoBi  than  ■  tapped  forth 
A  food'jrUdy  clad  is  ksnur'*  wMd, 

Mimti  to  b«  »  wovaa  of  graat  worth ; 
^"i  by  her  xUtalr  portucc  bore  of  heavcnlj  birth ; 
"«T  Utx  ID  fiir,  ma  Sfh  it  leemed  aot, 
R«t  hMVMlp  portrutof  brgbt  aD^el'i  v-ew; 

M  tb«  ikj,  without  a  blame  or  blot, 
^raatbgoodlj  Kixtoreef  coniplrzion'i  dew. 

Fu>T  Qvm. 


Cj6 


|T  was  the  third  hour  past  noon,  on  a 
fine  July  day,  the  slanting  sunbeams 
had  touched  with  their  own  saffron 
colour  the  waving  woods  and  glassy  pools  of  a 
wild  tract  in  Lincolnshire.  Half  fen  and  half 
forest,  it  stretched  for  some  miles,  with  the  clear 
thin  air  above  it,  unbroken  by  the  smoke  of  a 
hamlet.   Yet  the  scene  was  lovely  io  its  own  pe- 
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culiarity ;  the  graod  masses  of  oak  and  beech 
flineing  wide  their  broad  branches,  the  |^aceful 
birch  and  darkly  shiaing  holly  grouped  in  such 
fantastic  forms,  the  nooks  and  dingles  carpeted 
with  wild  flowers,  and  clustered  round  with  hazel 
and  with  hawthorn ;  while  ever  and  anon  these 
features  of  the  forest  melted  into  the,  there,  not 
insipid  characteristics  of  the  fen  country ;  the 
greensward  grew  imperceptibly  moist,  and  large 
DodieB  of  water  swept  along,  fringed  with  the 
pale-leafed  willow  and  the  aMer,  while  its  glit- 
tering surface  was  relieved  by  dark  patches  of 
bulrushes.  Nor  was  the  loveliness  of  the  inani- 
mate nature  alone  visible  :  the  soft-eyed  fawn 
darted  through  the  woods,  or  fed,  fearless  of 
man,  upon  the  moss  bark  of  the  trees ;  the  tap- 
ping woodpecker  was  heard,  and  various  aquatic 
fowls  arose,  screaming  at  intrrvals,  from  the 
flags  and  rushes,  or  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
fens.  The  day  was  serene,  but  its  brightness 
was  tempered  by  the  blue  haze  which  was  drawn 
over  the  landscape,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
vapours  engendered  by  the  marshes,  and  the 
low-hung,  matted  branches  of  the  trees. 

But,  wild  and  solitary  and  remote  from  the 
abode  of  man'  as  that  scene  appeared,  it  was 
soon  enlivened  by  his  presence.  Down  a  broad, 
open  glade  among  the  woods,  dotted  at  intervals 
with  knots  of  trees,  and  bounded  by  one  of  the 
marshy  pools  which,  at  a  later  period,  swept 
away  all  traces  of  the  forest,  two  figures  slowly 
advanced.  The  elder,  a  man  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  leaned  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  his  com- 
panion ;  the  paleness  of  death  was  upon  his 
features,  and  he  moved  with  great  difficulty. 
His  dress  was  that  of  a  nobleman  in  the  far-off 
days  of  King  Ethelwolf;  his  tunic  of  fine  crimson 
wool  fell  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  was  bor- 
dered with  fur,  at  that  time  a  most  costly  article 
of  apparel ;  this  timtc  was  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  of  amber-coloured  silk,  wrought  with 

fold  thread ;  his  mantle  was  of  goat^  wool, 
yed  a  light  blue,  and  woven  with  silk  of  the 
same  colour;  its  border  was  worked,  like  his 

girdle,  with  gold  thread  ;  this  mantle  passed  over 
is  left  shoulder,  and  was  fastened  on  the  right 
by  a  buckle  or  clasp  of  gold ;  he  wore  leg  ban- 
dages or  cross  garters  of  blue  and  amber,  and 
boots  of  dressed  leather  closing  round  the  in- 
step ;  a  massy  gold  chain  encircled  his  neck,  a 
silver- hilted  dagger  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  in 
his  right  hand  hung  a  boar-spear.  This  person 
had  a  tall  and  martial  figure,  full  blue  eyes,  and 
dark  auburn  hair,  which  parted  on  his  forehead, 
and  fell  beneath  his  cap  in  ringlets  on  his 
shoulders.  His  companion  was  evidently  some 
years  younger ;  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three  or  four  and  tn'en^.  His  attire  was  exactly 
the  same  in  fashion,  material,  and  ornament, 
but  differing  in  its  colour ;  his  tunic  was  forest 
green,  with  a  slight  border  of  silver,  and  his 
violet-coloured  mantle  was  more  ample  in  its 
dimensions,  and  lined  with  pale  rose  colour. 
Like  his  friend,  he  had  a  gold  chain  round  his 
neck,  and  on  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand 
he  wore  a  ruby  ring.  His  hair,  of  a  deep  gold 
colour,  clustered  in  thick  curls  about  hts  face,  in 
whose  blue  eyes  and  strikingly  handsome  fea- 
tures might  be  traced  all  the  luad  and  generous 


feelings  of  unvitiated  youth.  There  was,  howewr, 
an  air  of  weariness  about  the  companions  thai 
accorded  but  ill  with  the  galeiy  of  their  atlite, 
which  was  indeed  soiled  and  in  disorder.  On  the 
tunic  of  the  elder  there  was  likewise  a  stain  of 
deeper  and  darker  red  than  i[s  own,  and  be 
quently  pressed  the  arm  of  his  friend  agsunst  his 
breast,  as  he  sought  with  the  boar-spear  to  sus- 
tain his  failing  steps. 

"It  is  in  vain,"  he  murmured;  "leave  w, 
dear  Edmund,  leave  me  here  to  die  I  Proceed  no 
further.  Provide  for  thine  own  safety;  tbc 
wolves  of  Denmark,  unsatiated  with  tbdr  booif, 
may  yet  press  hard  upon  our  steps;  ha^e:: 
Croyland,  to  Deeping,  warn  them  that  the  Dane 
is  near ;  tell  how  the  bridal  bad  concluded,  hoi 
our  friends  were  slain  in  their  festivity,  ooi  pvt 
slaves  too ;  how  we  i^aved  ourselves  by  a  daiurd 
flight.  Souls  of  my  fathers !  it  is  bitter  to  &t 
thus,  attired  for  a  feasting,  flying  froni  tk 
Danes  !  Edmund,  I  thank  thee  not  for  drag- 
ging me  from  the  slaughter ;  to  expire  uoaveDgej, 
like  a  famished  wolf  in  his  cave  !  " 

"To  be  unavenged  would  be  to  remain  mid 
the  heathens,"  answered  Edmund ;"  lather  be 
thankful,  dear  Algar,  that  through  our  late  atria 
we  perceived  the  slaughter  Iwfore  we 
amongst  its  perpetrators,  and  that  a  ranooQ 
arrow  only  wounded  thee.  I  think  not  the  tat 
is  dangerous,  could  I  but  procure  thee  n.si." 

The  condition  of  Algar  seemed,  however,  't 
contradict  this  hope ;  he  had  rehoquished  ^ 
friend's  arm  and  seated  himself  at  the  root  of  a 
tree ;  even  while  Edmund  spoke,  his  head  su^ 
lower,  and  he  lay  extended  in  a  heavy  swoon 

Edmund  looked  round  in  the  uttermost  distres: 
where  could  he  expect  relief  in  that  lone  sp* 
He  raised  the  inanimate  body  in  his  arms,  ix 
resting  it  against  the  tree,  hastened  to  bring  *ixr 
in  his  cap  ^m  the  nearest  pool.  He  had  sc»c^ 
reached  it  when  the  winding  (rf  a  hom  met  h* 
ears,  and  as  he  hurried  back  he  perceived  a  staf 
spring  from  the  thickets  into  the  open  ^ade;> 
hound  was  hard  upon  its  haunches ;  the  tvarf 
of  a  bow  was  heard,  and  the  poor  animal 
brought  down  at  the  same  mooaent  by  the  ^ 
and  me  arrow,  which  an  unerriag  aim  had 
between  its  antlers,  and  which  bad  peoetnteii]'* 
the  brain.   As  Edmund  approached  more  ^tvji 
to  his  wounded  friend,  two  females  advaow* 
from  among  the  bushes  towards  the  slaio^^^' 
by  whose  side  the  hound  had  laid  him  qu^'-^ 
down,  awaiting  the  coming  of  his  mistress-  " 
happened  that  the  stag  had  Allien  near  to  ^ 
spot  where  lay  the  swooning  Algar,  and 
mund,  hastily  sprinkling  his  face  with  the  «^ 
which  he  had  brought,  turned  to  >b^^  . 
females  and  implore  their  aid,  who,  n  ^ 
part,  hastened  their  steps  on  perceiving  luo-  . 

"  Gentle  damsels  1"  cried  he,  "I  prayjroi-  '^i 
Christian  charity,  tell  if  we  are  near  to  ia^'  * 
human  habitation,  whether  of  churl  or  tha^' 
here  lies  hard  by  a  noble  true  knight,  *>*^ 
I  fear,  unto  death  ;  most  surely  indeed  he 
die  if  help  come  not  speedily." 

The  persons  to  whom  Edmund  thus  zMi^ 
himself  were  apparently  about  the  same  <^ 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years,  but  there  *^ 
striking  dissimilarity  in  their  appearance.  - 
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ilnstei^  first  had  that  ur  of  quiet  pride  in 
lerdeDHuournAich  those  tangfat  to  held  them- 

tdns  superior  to  their  companions  insensibly 
inbibe,  bcnrever  gentle  and  nnassnmiog  their 
aatara]  character  may  be.  The  habit  of  this 
damsel  was  a  long  dress  or  gown  of  violet 
colour,  descending  even  to  her  feet,  the  close 
ileeves  fastening  >t  the  wrist ;  over  which  was 
throini  a  garment  of  light  green,  which  fell 
SncdoUy  hebv  the  knee ;  it  had  la^  loose 
deeiei,  which  terminated  at  the  elbow,  and  were, 
«i  tell  as  the  hem  of  this  upper  robe,  adorned 
titb'a  bolder  of  needlework  and  beads.  Upon 
brheadthe  damsel  wore  a  large  wrapping  veil 
of  nolet-coloured  ulk,  with  a  narrow  border  of 
i^;  this  veil,  falling  partly  over  the  forehead, 
ns  folded  roand  the  toroat  and  bosom  of  the 
«carer,  and,  in  conjun^on  with  the  ample  robes, 
h  some  measare  disguised  the  symmetry  of 
kr  fonn.  It  did  not,  however,  conceal  her 
fcatoiei,  so  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  her 
dKeb  tinted  with  the  bright  hue  of  health,  her 
^ed  and  coral  lip,  or  her  large  and  brilliant 
jUne  eyes ;  neither  could  this  envious  veil  alto- 
ptiieT  confine  her  profusion  of  golden  hair,  the 
Milem  of  her  noble  bvth  and  free  condition, 
mdt,  escaptng  from  it,  fiell  In  large  cutis  to  her 
pot.  In  her  right  kumd  the  maiden  held  a 
■t,  and  at  her  side  hung  a  quiver  full  of 
bion, 

'  The  material  of  her  dress  was  fine  wool,  and  her 

rieiras  of  embroidered  silk.  About  her  neck 
wore  a  silver  chain,  from  which  depended 
t  bom  of  the  same  metal.  The  companion 
if  the  beautiful  huntress  was  a  girl  about  her 
^  age,  with  a  countenance  possessing  but 
fcali  pretentions  to  beauty  tieyond  its  clear  com- 
Ifciioo  and  the  melanchi>ly  expression  of  its 
^  blue  eyes.  Like  her  mistress  she  wore  a 
pwi  of  green  stuff,  bnt  it  was  of  a  coarser  mate- 
N>  DOT  had  she  the  upper  garment,  or  any  kind 
jtwnament  about  her  axeea ;  upon  her  heaid  was 
\  hood  or  coverchief  of  linen,  dyed  of  a  dark 
Mour,  hot  not  a  vestige  of  curl  appeared  be- 
pth  it;  the  lowly  state  of  Imma  forbade  her  to 
May  the  beautiful  auburn  hair  which  nature 
^  bestowed  upon  her. 

^  superior  damsel  Uightly  paused,  as  if  in 
xne  hesitation,  at  the  request  of  Edmund ;  and 
K  hound,  on  perceiving  his  approach,  rose 
■Ueoly,  baying,  but  at  the  voice  of  his  mistress, 
UDe  crouching  at  her  feet.  She  thep  turned 
Kuteously  toward  the  youth,  and  with  a  hnght- 
ted  colour  on  her  cheeik,  she  said : 
"  Hard  ia  my  plight,  gentle  stranger,  that  I 
lay  not  without  delay  offer  you  the  shelter  of 
y  father's  roof;  bnt  rest  yon  here  awhile,  I  will 
ad  help  speedily ;  I  tlunk  not  it  will  be  denied, 
tay  you  also,  Imma,"  she  ccntlnued,  taming  to 
^companion,  "  and  aid  this  uAhappy  stranger. 
«iU  be  bade  anon." 

At  a  word  firom  his  mistress  the  hound 
*Viitd  after  her,  and  passing  on  mth  rapid 
>p  ^e  was  soon  lost  to  Edmund's  view  among 
e  intricacies  of  the  forest.  Assisted  by  Imma, 
tnow  raised  his  swooning  friend,  and  bathed 
a  hands  and  temples  with  water,  the  only 
iDedy  at  hand. 

^oogh  possessed  with  an  ardent  curiosity  as 


to  the  residence  of  these  young  girls  n  so  remote 
a  solitude,  the  condition  of  Algar,  and  the  seoti* 
aient  of  just  pride  which  in  all  ages  has  dis- 
tinguished superior  minds,  forbade  Edmund  ta 
address  ai^  inquiries  to  one  who  held  evidently 
only  the  state  of  an  attendant.  The  absence  m 
the  superior  damsel  was,  as  she  had  promised, 
of  very  short  duration.  Algar  had  but  just  un- 
closed his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  wi£h  the  heavy 
half-conscious  gaze  of  illness  upon  the  counten- 
ance of  his  friend,  when  Imma,  bending  hes 
fragile  figure  over  the  sufferer,  exclaimed: 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  noble  knight,  yondec 
cometh  Lady  Githa ;  assuredly  her  father,  the 
noble  Osbright,  will  refuse  thee  not  the  shelter  of 
his  house." 

Githa  was  now  advancing  down  the  glade, 
something  of  her  usual  calm  and  majestic  de- 
meanour abated  in  her  eagerness  to  assist  the 
wounded  knight.  She  was  accompanied  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  led  a  horse,  which  drew  the 
curious  caniage  or  litter  that  was  then  in  use 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  it  had  uprights  fixed 
before  and  behind,  with  a  body  shaped  like  a 
hammock  slung  between  them  ;  Uie  whole  of  this 
carriage,  and  in  particular  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  was  painted  in  varioua  and  gandj 
colours.  Of  the  two  men,  one  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty,  the  other  more  than  forty  years  of 
age.  Tfieir  features  were  hard  and  bronzed  with 
the  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  their  attire  was  a 
tunic  of  course  undyed  woollen ;  round  thur 
necks  was  the  fatal  iron  collar,  the  symbol  of 
slavery ;  their  feet  were  bare,  as  was  often  the 
case  with  the  lower  classes  at  this  period,  even 
when  removed  from  the  condition  of  absolute 
slavery ;  neither  had  they  any  kind  of  covering 
for  their  heads,  and  their  hair  had  been  darkened 
by  rain,  wind  and  sun  to  dusky  red. 

With  great  care  the  wounded  Algar  was 
place  in  thg  litter,  and,  with  the  fair  Githa  mar- 
shalUng  the  way,  it  was  guided  towards  the 
residence  of  her  father.  For  some  time  they 
trod  devious  paths  beneath  the  low-drooping 
branches  of  the  trees,  where  a  long  vista  nere 
and  there  broke  away  among  their  trunks,  nr  a 
patch  of  marshy  ground  wi^  the  pools  shining 
between  its  flags  and  rushes,  or  grown  over  by 
the  tiny  white  cups  of  the  water-lily ;  a  sweet 
scent  too  arose  from  the  crushed  leaves  of  the 
violet,  which  almost  carpeted  those  lonely  paths, 
and  from  the  thick  winding  tendrils  of  the  wild 
honeysuckle,  which  grew  luxuriantly  around, 
mixed  with  the  purple  and  spotted  bells  of  the 
fox-glove  and  fragrant  shoots  of  the  willow  herb, 
white  the  flowering  rush,  its  round,  smooth  stalk 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  tuft  of  scarlet 
flowers,  rose  out  of  the  waters  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  and  surpassed  in  beauty  all  the  oloa- 
soms  of  the  fbrest. 

Suddenly,  so  suddenly  that  Edmund  was 
almost  started  by  its  abrupt  af^earance,  they 
passed  from  paths,  whose  intricacies  had  be- 
wildered him,  in  a  grascy  open  space,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a  dwelling,  whose  g^y 
walls  were  hung  with  Ivy  and  overgrown  with 
moss.  A  moat,  covered,  with  weed,  surrounded 
the  court,  in  the  ceotre  of  which  rose  this  gloomy 
mansion.   The  court  was  aguu  encircled  bya^ 
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high  wall  of  square  stones,  that  seemed*  together 
'«nth  the  moat,  to  intimate  that  the  origiaid  in* 
habitants  of  Uie  place  had  felt  th^  were  not 
secure,  even  in  their  excessive  loneliness,  though 
the  house  itself  could  boast  neither  of  the  strength 
nor  the  pretensions  of  the  old  Saxon  keep.  On 
an  sides  the  forest  stretched  around  it.  and 
Edmund,  casting  his  eyes  backward,  felt  that  it 
would  be  to  him  no  easy  task  to  retrace  the  paths 
Which  he  had  traversed.    Meanwhile  Githa  led 
the  way  towards  a  massy  gate,  and  raising  the 
^ver  Dugle  which  hung  lound  her  neck,  she 
summoned  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  lower  the 
drawbrid|fe.  During  this  pause  Edmund  surveyed 
the  building.   The  gate  against  which  the  draw- 
bridge  was  raised  was  surmounted  by  a  round 
arch,  adorned  with  alternate  rows  of  the  zigzag 
and  beaded  mouldings  so  common  in  Saxon 
architecture.   The  plain  pillars  which  supported 
this  arch  stood  a  little  within  it,  the  arch  extend- 
ing on  each  side  beyond  them,  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  the  earliest  period.   The  capital  of  each 
column  was  ornamented  with  a  grotesque  figure 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument.    The  gate  now 
thrown  open,  the  drawbridge  towered,  and  an  old 
roan  whose  garb  denoted  a  state  of  servitude, 
but  not  of  slavery,  ushered  the  party  through 
the  grass-grown  court.    The  same  gloomy, 
dusky  air  of  desolation  which  Edmund  had  ob- 
served even  beyond  the  moat,  i)ervaded  the 
building  upon  a  closer  examination.   It  was  of  a 
square  form,  with  two  little  half  turrets  at  the 
comers  facing  the  gateway.  The  narrow  round- 
headed  windows  were  in  the  plainest  Saxon  style,' 
but  they  were  few  in  number,  and  of  those  few 
several  were  shadowed  by  the  long  wreaths  of 
ivy  that  had  grown  over  them  ;  the  doorway  was 
remarkable  for  the  transom  stone  resting  on  the 
columns,  as  if  to  aid  the  arch  to  support  the  wall 
above.    The  material      the  building  was  rough 
square  stones ;  it  appeared  spacious  enough  to 
accommodate  the  servitors  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  an  ealdorman ;  but  Edmund  perceived  about  it 
no  signs  of  magnificence,  and  out  few  of  habita- 
tion or  comfort.   The  old  man  who  admitted 
them,  the  slaves  who  conducted  the  litter,  Githa 
and  her  attendants,  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  yet  appeared.   And  there  was  an  apparent 
mystery  in  this  isolated  position  of  so  young  and 
beaotinil  a  female,  which  did  not  fail  to  interest 
both  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  Edmund. 
Through  the  portal  they  passed  into  a  dark  nar- 
row vestibule,  terminating  in  a  vaulted  apart- 
ment, lighted  only  by  some  narrow  loops ;  on 
either  hand  was  a  staircase,  and  there  Githa 
paused,  and  gave  particular  directions  to  the 
old  man,  whom  she  called  Ridda,  concerning  the 
accommodation  of  the  wounded  knight;  then,  with 
a  gracefiil  inclination  to  Edmund,  she  said  that 
her  fiither  would  meet  him  at  the  evening  meal, 
and  ascended  the  right-hand  staircase,  accom- 
panied hy  Imma,  who,  mth  folded  hands  and 
downcast  eyes,  glided  submissively  after  her  mis- 
tress.    The  wounded   Algar,  who  had  now 
recovered  firom  his  swoon,  but  was  unable  to 
walk  without  support,  was  then  led  with  his  friend 
up  the  opposite  staircase.   They  were  conducted 
to  a  thimber,  where  an  old  woman,  whose  super- 
cilious air  denoted  a  fovourite  domestic,  waited 
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to  examine  Algar's  wound — for  in  those  daj* 
phjrsic  was  practised   only  by  females  au 

monks. 

This  old  woman,  who  had  been  a  beauty  to  her 
younger  days,  seemed  to  imagine  that  even  the 
vestiges  of  her  charms  deserved  some  attentim 
on  the  score  of  dress ;  her  brown  kictle  was 
bordered  wirii  needlewoHc,  and  her  rose-coloDred 
coif  worn  vnth  an  air,  her  gray  locks  being  laid 
with  ?reat  care  beneath  it.  Haget  had  enjojtd 
an  office  of  no  less  dignit;^  than  uiat  <tf  nurse  to 
the  beautiful  Githa,  a  cUum  to  respect  <rf  iriud 
she  speedily  took  care  to  infmn  the  stiikua 
kni^ts,  though  she  was  equally  cautious  to  £i> 
appoint  th^r  curiosity  as  to  uie  rank  and 
elusion  of  their  entertainers.  By  ber  assistant, 
however,  and  that  of  Ridda,  the  wound  of  Algir 
was  speedily  dressed;  the  great  flow  of  blood 
being  stanched,  it  was  pronounced  much  lai 
dangerous  than  the  fears  of  Edmund  had  led  lun 
to  imagine,  and  Hagel,  administering  a  sopociSc 
potion,  ventured  to  promise  that  her  patietA 
would  be  very  shortly  restored. 

Seated  beside  his  sleeping  friend,  Edmund 
alternately  mourned  the  unhappy  condition  of  his 
countiy,  and  wondered  at  the  strange  solitude  o( 
Githa  and  her  £sdier.  Theu  residence  coni 
not,  he  calculated,  be  many  miles  distant  firm 
Croyland,  yet  he  had  never  heard  either  it « its 
inhabitants  mentioned,  and  that  at  a  period  wiaa 
every  pei^n  of  the  sli^test  consequence  wa& 
notorious  in  the  most  remote  districts.  The 
apartment  in  which  he  sat  bespoke  both  rankand  i 
wealth,  but,  like  all  of  the  bnUding  he  had  seea.  | 
it  told  alio  of  desolation ;  the  tapestiy  was  biti 
by  the  damp  of  many  years,  the  windows  darted  ' 
by  dust.   The  bed  was  boarded  at  the  head  an^  I 
foot  after  the  foshion  of  the  Saxons ;  it  bad  a  : 
silken  canopy  over  it.  but  the  pillows  were  of  w  ' 
better  or  softer  material  than  plaited  straw ;  tb 
coveriet  of  this  bed  was  a  t^ck  bearskin,  ontir 
mented  at  the  comers  mth  silver  daws. 
stools  were  covered  with  tapestry,  their  1^ 
being  cuved  in  strange  resemblance  of  neo  as 
animals. 

Insensibly  the  thoughts  of  Edmund  becaine  ab 
stracted  from  the  character  of  his  enteitaisc!^ 
and  fixed  upon  the  lamentable  events  of  tM 
morning.    His  companion  Algar  possessed  thj 
high  dignity  of  ealdorman  under  the  swsf  c 
Berred,  King  of  Mercia.  tributary  to  E^ehrolQ 
King  of  Wessex.  and  father  of  the  great  ^fa^ 
Edmund  was  himself  a  king's  thane,  sad  hid 
lands  lyin^  contiguous  to  those  of  the  ealdoniua 
a  warm  friendship  had  sprung  op  between  then 
Indeed  the  heart  of  Edmund  was  more  than  con 
monly  susceptible  of  grateful  and  affectw(i>'l 
impressions,  from  the  extraordinaiy  sereii^^ 
had  experienced,  during  the  lifietime  irf  his  ba«^ 
the  tiiane  of  Kesteven,  hy  whom  he  had 
placed,  almost  in  his  infancy,  under  the  cm  < 
the  monks  of  Croyland,  not  permitted  to  e««R 
from  the  seclusion  of  their  abbey  till  tbesffj 
hour  of  his  parent.   Then  the  thane  Cynev^ 
sent  for  his  son ;  what  passed  during  thai  we* 
interview  none  knew,  save  the  youth,  and 
the  jmor,  who  was  present ;  but  those  who 
him  as  he  rushed  pale  and  tremUiDji:  frov  ^ 
Chamber  of  his  tfying  fftCber*  said  that  hti 
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tenaoce  had  id  it  more  of  horror  than  of  grief.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  thane,  he  distributed  alms  to  an 
amount  unusual  even  in  that  age  ;  without  sleep, 
and  almost  without  food,  he  watched  and  prayed 
by  the  corpse  till  it  was  laid  in  its  last  narrow 
lestiog-place ;  and  in  all  the  churches  of  Mercia 
he  ordered  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  father's 
soul.  Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  oi  Cjrnewul]^,  but  the  melandioly  which 
had  distinguished  his  son  after  that  erent,  had 
not  entirely  passed  away ;  he  who  had  been  loved 
at  Croylaod  for  his  joyous  spirit  and  his  gentle 
bean,  for  whole  &ys  woiud  shut  himself  in 
his  lonely  halls,  or  plunge  into  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  woods,  or  wander  by  the  solitary  fens.  The 
remonstrances  of  Asker,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
ealdorman  Algar,  had  indeed  latterly  drawn  him 
in  some  measure  from  his  seclusion ;  but  there 
vas  something  extraordinary  in  the  excess  of 
gratitude  he  expressed  for  their  attentions ;  and 
anon  the  cloud  would  again  darken  on  his  brow, 
ke  would  leave  his  companions  in  the  hunting,  or 
start  froiq  the  board  of  the  banquet,  as  though 
be  were  some  doomed  or  guilty  person.  At  times, 
iodeed,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth  woiUd  assert 
itself  mi  bani«i  this  secret  chagriQ ;  then  his 
fiinds  would  ciy  that  Edmund  was  himself 
again.  Nor  was  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
changed  by  his  sorrows :  the  hungry  were  fed 
from  his  table,  the  houseless  sheltered  by  his  roof, 
the  sword  of  the  young  knight  was  ever  ready  to 
defend  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  his  tongue  elo- 
quent in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  his  tears 
still  shed  for  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  met  the 
^  Githa,  he  had  accompanied  Algar  to  the 
marriage  feast  of  a  middle  thane  far  on  the  road 
to  fiardney.  Northumbria  was  at  that  time 
^andoned  to  the  fiiry  and  avarice  of  Halfdene,  a 
Danish  chief,  and  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  the  Yimous 
Mgner  Lodbrog,  the  fiercest  and  most  dtuntless 
wue  sea  kings. 

Another  bo^  of  marauders,  influenced  by  t3ie 
report  of  Halfdene's  rich  boo^,  under  the  com- 
mand of  five  Vikings  with  as  many  yarls,  crossed 
the  Hatnber  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  they  first  plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes 
the  Abbey  of  Bardney ;  for  the  rich  ornaments  of 
the  churches,  the^ewels  and  precious  metah  that 
decorated  the  shrines  and  the  altars,  mainly  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  these  barbarians.  Blood  and 
desolation  marked  their  course  ;  they  burned  the 
"vitlages  and  butchered  their  inhabitants,  inflicting 
00  them  the  most  horrible  tortures. 

Osketyl,  the  leader  of  those  Danes  who  pillaged 
toe  Abb^  of  Bardaev,  having  laid  waste  the 
'Cmntt)  round,  led  his  followers  into  Mercia,  in  a 
Triage  of  which  |»ovince  Algar  and  his  friend 
"ad  that  moraing  broken  in  upon  one  of  ttie 
worst  scenes  of  their  ferocity.  The  marriage- 
feast  of  the  thane,  Wilfrid,  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Algar,  who  was  greatly  his  superior  in 
rank,  but  whose  suavity  of  temper  led  him  on  all 
occ^ions  to  promote  enjoyment.  For  three  days 
prewous  to  the  marriage,  extraordinary  rejoic- 
"■gs  had  been  made,  which  »ere  increased  in 
consideration  of  the  high  presence  of  the  ealdor- 
and  his  ftiend  Edmund  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
^^''■■■paM  to  the  dmUing  of  Wilfrid,  which  was 


situated  on  the  very  borders  of  Mercia.  On  the 
morning  of  the  wedding  they  had  risen  at  an 
early  hour,  and,  entirely  unattended,  set  out  on 
foot  to  fly  their  hawks.  How  gjeat  was  their 
horror  when  on  their  return  they  perceived,  even 
at  a  distance,  flames  issuing  in  the  direction  of 
Wilfrid's  house;  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
country  too  well  suggested  the  cause,  but  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  ibey  were 
hastening  forwards,  when  their  course  was  ar- 
rested by  a  ghastly  figure  covered  with  blood, 
which  fleeing  as  fast  as  the  failing  strength  of 
humanity  would  permit,  sunk  exhausted  at  Uieir 
feet.  Bending  over  that  mangled,  bleeding 
form,  the  ealdorman  recognized  the  person  of 
his  foster-brother  Lethard,  the  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  of  his  bondmen ;  the  dews  of  death 
were  on  the  brow  of  the  slave,  and  its  film  ^st 
darkening  his  eyes ;  yet  a  ray  of  recognition,  of 
life,  of  hope,  darted  from  them,  as  he  looked  io 
the  countenance  of  his  beloved  lord. 

"Haste!"  he  cried  in  broken  accents,  "fly 
for  liberty,  for  life !  The  heathens  press  hard 
upon  my  steps,  noble  Algar,  let  not  thy  slave  have 
bled  in  vain  to  save  theel  The  veil  of  the  bride 
■is  dyed  in  her  heart's  blood,  and  Wilfrid  lies 
dead  on  his  own  hearth ;  of  tbv  train,  ealdorman, 
not  a  soul  survives ;  the  dwelling  of  Wilfrid  is 
pillaged  and  in  flames,  and  the  heathens  banquet 
upon  slaughter  in  the  village.  Fly  1  Fly  for 
life,  while  there  is  time ! " 

As  the  faithful  Lethard  uttered  the  last  words, 
a  convulsive  shudder  shook  his  frame,  and  he 
sunk  a  disfigured  corpse  from  the  supporting 
arms  of  his  lord.   A  hasty  conference  ensuea 
between  the  friends ;  alone,  almost  unarmed, 
what  coiild  they  do  against  a  host  of  barbarians  ? 
Yet  the  reckless  valour  of  the  age  impelled  them 
to  rush  into  the  slaughter ;  and  casting  off  their 
hawks,  they  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage, in  which  stood  the  habitation  of  the  anfoitunals 
Vinlfrid ;  Algar  having  snatched  up  a  boarspeai 
that  had  falTen  from  the  hand  of  his  faithful  slave- 
But  scarcely  had  they  reached  its  outskirts,  when 
the  horrid  yells  of  tiiumph  that  met  their  ears, 
the  confused  masses  of  blood-stained  forms  that 
flitted  before  their  eyes,  convinced  them  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  madness  to  venture  out  of 
that  covert  of  thickets,  among  which  they  had 
been  carefiil  to  conceal  themselves  in  their  ad- 
vance.  A  heavy  price  was  indeed  paid  for  their 
temerity,  in  the  approach  which  they  had  made. 
Among  the  shower  of  arrows  that  were  sent  after 
a   hapless  fugitive,  who  sought  to  gain  the 
copse,  several  penetrated  through  the  oranches 
of  the  trees,  and  one  of  these  struck  Algar,  who 
was  leaning  incautiously  forward  at  the  moment. 
To  draw  the  murderous  weapon  from  the  wound^ 
to  drag  his  friend  to  a  more  remote  |dace  of  con- 
cealment, and  stanch  the  blood  as  well  as  their 
distressing  circumstances  would  permit,  was 
Edmund's  immediate  care.   Their  only  safety 
consisted,  it  was  clear,  in  flight,  and  to  that  the 
frienos  reluctantly  betook  themselves.   The  com- 
mon and  public  road  to  Croyland  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  avoid  ;  and  striking  into  the  most 
unfrequented  paths,  they  at  last  Tost  their  way 
among  them,  a  distress  that  was  aggravated  by 
the  cmdition  of  Algatf  vdiose  pain  and  faintness^ 
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arising  from  the  wound,  had  indeed  from  the  first 
retarded  their  progress. 

These  lamentable  events  furnished,  it  may  be 
supposed,  sufGcient  matter  for  the  meditations  of 
Edmund  ;  what  course  to  pursue  he  could  not  im- 
mediately resolve.  The  state  of  Algar  would, 
for  some  days,  forbid  his  removal,  yet  it  was 
bighly  necessary  that  ,the  inhabitants  of  Croy- 
lavd  and  its  vicinity  should  be  promptly  in- 
Ibnned  of  the  new  incursion  of  the  barbanans ; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  the  graceful  and  affec- 
tionate heart  of  Edmund  could  not  readily  toler- 
ate the  idea  of  leaving  his  sick  conpanion,  even 
temporarily,  an  object  for  the  compassion  or  ne- 
glect of  strangers  ;  yet  upon  this  course  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  determine. 

(7(7  be  conhnued.) 


NOTES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Siaie  of  CiviKzaiion  in  Ireland— 7%e  TUaiha 
de  Dananns — No  Roman  Invasion  ever  at- 
tem^ted—ImpUments  of  War  and  Tools 
of  the  Ancient  Irish — Quern  jprodaily 
used Jitr  £cclesietstioal  Puf^oses^ 

HE  state  of  Intellectual  attainment  and 
moral  progress  among  the  ancient 
Irish  has  been  a  subject  of  the  most 
interesting  inquiry  and  the  most 
varied  conjecture.  Thatthe  Tuatha 
Ae  Daaaims  were  a  cultivated,  intelligent  race, 
there  seems  little  doubf ;  and  while  the  Milesian 
heroes  were  occupied  in  figfaUog  at  home  and 
abroad,  they,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Firboigs, 
who  still  formed  a  large  mass  of  the  population, 
were  occupied  in  the  husbandry,  and  even  in 
mining  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  military 
power  of  the  Irish  at  this  period  must  certainly 
nave  been  considerable,  as  it  is  believed  tiiat  it 
was  sufficient  to  deter  Agricola,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Britain,  from  attempting  an  invasion, 
although  mcited  to  it  by  a  recreant  Irish  chief. 
It  is  strange  that  while  foreign  merchants  were 
more  familiar  with  the  ports  of  the  green  isle  thaq 
with  those  of  the  uster  country,  and  while  the 
natunil  wealth  and  resources  of  tiie  country  were 
well  known,  no  Roman  legion  ever  set  foot  on  its 
shores.  The  often-quoted  passage  of  Tacitus  in 
regard  to  the  meditated  invasion  of  Ireland  needs 
no  more  than  a  passing  notice,  as  it  will  be 
fiimiliar  to  classical  readers.  But  the  civilization 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  of  a  very  different 
kind.  The  stem  discipline  of  Roman  military 
rule,  and  the  refined  intellectual  power  of  a 
highly  cultivated  people,  could  not  ^il  to  form 
a  character  very  different  from  the  impulsive 
bravery,  and  pemaps  more  brilliant  imagination, 
of  the  mingled  race-  «4to  ruled  or  nusniled 
Hibernift. 

While  Briton  aod'Gaut  lay  ondar  Romas  rale, 
Iceland,  free  and  unfotterad,  could  invade  otiier 


countries,  and  bring  home  their  spoils  or  tbur 
captives,  and  thus  increase  an  already  eiteouTC 
knowledge  of  many  arts.  Ireland  made  her  own 
laws,  and  for  years,  nay,  for  centuries,  they  were 
observed  and  reverenced ;  and  this  with  a 
regularity  and  devotion  that  implied  no  common 
sense  of  justice,  and  of  com^eheusioa  bow  it 
could  best  be  a^ninistered.  Wlietber  those  lam 
were  at  first  wiiUen  or  oral,  must  ever  remadu  a 
matter  of  doubt.  There  are  no  e»stiw  Iiisft 
manuscripts  older  than  the  time  of  S.  Patrick, 
and  this  has  made  it  a  question  whether  the 
pagan  Irish  were  acquainted  witia  alphabetic 
writing.  Their  advancement  in  civiUxatioo 
decides  strongly  in  &vour  of  those  who  assnme 
that  they  had  written  documents  even  of  a  modi 
earlier  date ;  while  recent  proo&  of  the  po^n 
origin  of  the  celebrated  Ogham  writing  show  that 
they  had  at  least  this  mode  of  transmitting  knov- 
ledffc  to  future  aires.  An  Irish  poet  of  tha 
elevrnth  ccnl-ury,  Cuan  O'Lochian,  states  t' 
the  Psalter  of  Tara  existed  and  was  compiled 
Cormac  Mac  Art  in  the  third  century. 

The  ancient  religi<m  of  the  country  has 
been  made  a  sul^ect  of  controversy.  Oofri 
only  is  mentioned  m  any  authentic  works  as 
ing  received  general  adoration.  It  was  probabl 
a  Milesian  deity;  and  Tiernmas,  a  Milesian  kinj 
was  the  first  to  adore  it  publicly.  This  idol  wa 
called  Crom-Hrdach.  It  stood  on  a  plain  calk 
Magh  Slecht,  in  the  ancient  territory'  of  Briefnq 
now  a  part  of  the  county  Cavan.  It  is  said  th 
Tiernmas  was  struck  dead  with  a  number  of  h 
people  while  adoring  this  image  on  the  oighti 
Savnim,  now  All  Hallows  Eve.  This  idol  wl 
surrounded  by  twelve  smaller  ones,  supposed,  I 
the  maintainers  of  the  Phoenician  ori^n  of  Iri 
worship,  to  have  represented  the  signs  of  :^ 
Zodiac,  and  to  have  been  connected  with 
system  of  nta-woraU|>i>i  tTlMiAi^utes  which 
continue  between  tiie  most  teiiQed  and  the  ' 
prejudiced  Irish  antiquarians  on  the  nsft 
origin  of  tJlie  round  towers,  is  a  sufficiaat 
how  utterly  impQwUite  it  ift  to'  ardve  at 
like  certainty  in  negard  to  the  rd^oo 
pagan  Irish. 

The  tenure  of  land  was  essentially  di 
from  the  Teutonic  or  feudal  system.  There 
no  arbitrary  lord  of  the  soil,  for  each  member 
the  tribe  or  family  had  a  right  to  his  res 
share.    Their  offices,  too,  were  hereditary; 
system  of  fosterage  had  its  growih  from 
earliest  ages,  and  the  ties  thus  formed  were 
pected  even  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  than 
natural,  ones  ei.consangutni^. 

Tbe'SnotatioC  gold  omaakents  Coond 
fereat^andtece&tt  peoodS'iA  Ireland  i« 
incredible.  In  185^;  in  •digging  for. « 
cutting  in  the  County  Cure,  gpld 
were  found  worth,  it  is  said,  £z.oOO  as 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  possess  a 
number;  there  axe  many  in  private  coUectiDO* 
antiquities  through  the  country ;  and  probabl* 
far  larger  quantity  have  been  sold  by  fli 
fortunate  discoverers,  and  found  their  way  il 
the  crucible.  There  are  no  auriferous  stieami 
veins  in  Ireland  capableof  producing  the  pTBcioni 

metal  in  such  quantities ;  it  then  become*  i 
matter  of  curious  speculation  wJaence  tb^f 
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pncured,  and  wliether  the  paid  was  worked  ia 
the  couDhy  or  elsewhere.  The  occnpaidon*  of 
smith  or  armonrer  nnked  next  to  that  of  the 
learned  professions ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  a  pagan  king 
Iiad  anifirers  of  sufficient  skill  to  supply  some 
kindofsabstitiite  for  the  hand  he  h»t  in  battle, 
however  we  may  donbt  the  mapftcal  powers  of  his 
Tuatha  de  Daaano  physician  in  giving  sensation 
to  it.  At  Airgatros,  or  the  Silver  Wood,  now 
Rathveagh,  on  the  river  Nore,  in  Kilkenny,  there 
were  forges  and  smelting-works  established  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  where  silver  shields,  and 
probably  the  costly  torques  now  adorning  our 
■ouaeuns,  were  manufactured.  The  not  unfre- 
qwnt  discovery  of  really  vahiable  articles  has, 
no  doubt,  given  rise  to  many  of  the  strange 
i^ends  and  £nicies  of  the  dreamers  of  hidden 
treasure. 

The  peculiar  ohfects  called  celts,  and  the 
weapons  and  domestic  utensils  of  this,  or  an 
earlier,  period  are  a  sutnect  of  scarcely  less  in- 
terest. The  use  of  the  celt  has  fairly  perplexed  all 
antiquarian  research.  Its  name  is  derived  not, 
M  mi^ht  be  supposed,  from  the  nation  to  whom 
this  distinctive  appellation  was  given,  but  from 
the  Latin  word  ce^Us,  a  chisel.  It  is  not  known 
^ethcr  these  celts,  or  the  round,  flat,  sharp- 
«ged  chisels,  were  called  Li'a  MiUdh,  "war- 
non*  stones."  In  the  record  of  the  battle  of  the 
F«d  of  Comar,  Westmeath,  the  use  of  this  ia- 
strument  is  thus  described  : 

"There  came  not  a  man  of  Lohar's  people 
mtbout  a  broad  gteen  spear,  nor  without  a  daz- 
^Img  shield,  nor  ii^lhout  a  Liagh'lamka-laKh 
|3  champion's  hand  stone)  stowed  away  in  the 

hollow  cavity  of  his  shield  And 

Uhar  carried  his  stone  like  each  of  his  men; 
and  seeing  the  monarch  bis  father  standing  in 
the  fort  with  Ceat.  son  of  Magach,  at  one  side, 
'nd  Connall  Ceamadi  at  the  o'hcr,  to  guard  him, 
'If:  grasped  his  battle-stone  quickly  and  dexter- 
Jasly.  and  threw  it  with  all  hts  strength  and  with 
"QcrriDg  aim  at  the  king  his  father;  and  the 
''l^ve  atone  passed  with  a  swift  rotatory 
notion  towards  the  kiag,  and  despite  the  efforts 
if  his  two  brave  guardians,  it  struck  him  on  the 
veast,  and  laid  him  prostrate-  in  the  ford.  The 
^t.  howerer.  recovered  from  the  shock,  arose, 
u»  pladng  Us  foot  upon  the  {tnmidable  stone. 
JRssed  it  into  the  earu,  where  it  remains  to  this 
lay.  with  a  third  part  of  it- over  ground,  and  the 
}nnt  of  the  king's  foot  visible  upon  it." 

Flint  pro{>tr,  or  chalk  flint,  is  found  in  but 
c*  places  in  Ireland ;  these  nre  princtpally  in 
ae  counties  of  Antrim,  Don-n,  and  Derry.  Id 
nc  absence  of  a  kno«-ledge  of  the  harder  metals, 
lint  and  Buch-like  substances  were  invaluableas 
lie  only  material  that  could  be  fashioned  into 
Wapons  of  defence,  and  used  to  shape  such  mde 
wthing  as  was  then  employed.  The  scarcity  of 
not  most  have  rendt:red  these  weapons  of  great 
'alne  io  other  districts.  Splitting,  chipping,  and 
nJisUng,  and  this  with  tools  as  mde  as  the 
nterial  worked  on,  were  tbe  only  neans  of 
UDufauctnring  such  articles ;  and  yet  such  was- 

periectioB  att^ed>  and.  if  -the  eauressMm  be 
Vpucable,  thfe  amount  of  artistic  skUl  atiivcd 
^,  that  it  seems  prabahle.thatflial-diip^iig  vu 


a  spedal  trade,  and  doubtless  a  profitable  one  to 
those  enga^d  hi  it. 

When  flints  were  used  as  arrows,  either  ia 
battle  or  in  the  chase,  a  bow  was  easily  raaiHi> 
factured  from  the  oak  and  birch  trees  with  which 
the  island  was  thickly  wooded.  It  was  bent  by  a 
leathern  thong,  or  the  twisted  intestine  of  some 
animal.  The  handles  of  the  lance  or  javelin — 
formidable  weapons,  if  we  may  judge  from  thespeci- 
mens  in  the  museum  of  the  RuyaLlrish  Academy 
— were  also  formed  of  wood;  but  these  have 
perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  left  only  the 
strangely  and  skilfolly  formed  implement  of 
destruction. 

Among  primitive  nations  the  tool  and  the 
weapon  differed  but  little.  The  hatchet  which 
served  to  fell  the  tree,  was  as  readily  used  to 
cleave  open  the  head  of  an  enemy.  The  knife, 
whether  of  stone  or  hard  wood,  carved  the  hunter' s 
prey,  or  gave  a  death-stroke  to  his  enemy.  Such 
weapons  tx  implements  have,  however,  frequently 
been  formed  with  metal  articles  under  circum- 
stances which  leave  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  former  was  continued  loc^  after  the  discovery 
of  the  superior  value  of  the  latter.  Probably  even 
while  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  artificers  were 
framing  their  more  refilled  weapons  for  the  use 
of  nobles  and  knights,  the  rude  fashioner  of 
flint-arrows  and  spear-heads  still  continued  to 
exercise  the  craft  he  had  learned  from  his  fore- 
fathers for  the  benefit  of  poorer  or  less  fastidious 
waiTtors. 

The  Iridi  peasantry  of  our  own  day  are  not 
without  a  supetatitious  rewerence  for  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  warfare,  particularly  in  the- 

northern  counties.  When  their  cattle  are  sick, 
a  fairy  doctor  is  generally  called  in,  who,  as  iu 
duty  bound  in  such  cases,  ascertains  by  whai 
magic  the  animal  has  been  affected.  An  elf- 
dart,  which  is  simply  one  of  the  old  arrow-heads, 
is  sure  to  be  found  somewhere  about  it ;  this, 
with  some  coins,  is  placed  in  water  and  ^en  to 
the  animal  to  drink,  and  thus  a  cnre  is  said  to  be 
performed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  stone  knives 
were  used  by  all  nations  for  sacrificial  pm-poscs; 
and,  whether  from  special  reverence  for  them,  or 
merely  frMn  a  detvotioo  to  their  traditional  use, 
were  perferred  and  exclusively  employed  long 
after  the  use  of  metal  was  known.  It  is  said  that 
the  Jews  in  maoy  countries  still  use  a  stone  kniie 
in  performii^  their  legal  ceremonies. 

The  implements  used  for  preparing  food  neit 
claim  a  passing  word.  Grain-rubbers  for  tritura- 
iog  corn  are  Uie  earliest  mecimens  of  household 
utensils  in  our  museums.  They  consist  of  concave 
and  convex  stones,  the  former  of  which  was 
moved  to  and  fro  by  the  hand  so  as  to  bruise  the 
grain.  These  remains  are  considered  of  grei^ 
antiquity ;  the  use  of  the  rotary  quern  hariog 
been  loo^  known,  with  which  "  two  women  could 
sit  grinding  at  a  milL"  Ancient  as  is  its  use,  it 
is  still  found  in  some  retired  districts  of  the 
country,  in  thecalnnsof  poormountaineers.  -  Tho 
dd  EngUsh  name  of  the  upper  stone  was  .tfaa 
"rider,"  or  runner;  the  lower  received  the  ctn 
dignified  appellation  of  the  Her,  or  "ass," 
hahly  becaase  k  bore  the -burden  of  the>  weikj  Ad 
istsrestiiw  remain  ttf  this  kind  haa  been^IbaMk 
deeoEated-witk-themdeiit  Irish  crms,  cared  in 
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rdief,  the  anns  of  which  aie  enclosed  within  a 

circle.  It  was  prohably  used  as  a  church-quern, 
and  may  have  been  kept  apart  to  bruise  the  com 
used  for  altar-breads,  in  the  making  of  which 
ceremonies  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
kind  were  formerly  observed. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MUiiary  ArchiUciur^Forfy—Stone  Houses— 
Crannoges — Skill  of  the  Ancient  Bards  in 

Music  and  Poetry—Chess  a  Favourite  Game 
— Some  knorvledge  of  Christianity  introduced 
early  into  Ireland — Palladius — Failure  of 
his  Mission — Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 

A  RBlCARKABLB  resemblance  has  been  noticed 
between  the  Pa^n  military  architecture  of  Ireland 
and  the  early  Pelasgiao  monuments  in  Greece. 
They  consist  of  enclosures,  generally  circular,  of 
massive  clay  walls,  built  without  any  kind  of 
mortar  or  cement,  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  thick. 
These  forts  or  fortresses  are  usually  entered  by  a 
narrow  doorway,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  are  of  C^rclopean  architecture.  Indeed 
some  of  the  remains  in  Ireland  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  pyramids  of  E^^pt,  as  regards  the 
mawive  blocks  of  stone  used  in  uieir  construction. 
And  as  this  stone  is  frequently  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  means 
used  for  their  transportation  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  surprise  and  conjecture  as  that  hy  which  tbey 
were  placed  in  the  position  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  forts  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Isles  of  Arran,  on  the  west 
<Mast  of  Galway;  there  are  others  in  Done^^il, 
Mayo,  and  in  Kerry.  Some  of  these  erections 
have  chambers  in  their  massive  walls,  and  id 
others  stairs  are  found  round  the  interior  of  the 
wall ;  these  lead  to  narrow  platforms,  varying 
'from  eight  to  forty-three  feet  in  length,  on  which 
the  warriors  or  defenders  stood  The  fort  of 
Dunmohr,  in  the  middle  island  of  Axran,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  a,ooo  years  (rfd. 

Besides  these  forts  there  was  the  pAnte  house, 
a  stone  halutation  called  a  elochann,  in  which  an 
individual  or  family  resided  ;  the  large  circular 
-dmne-roofed  buildings,  in  which  probably  a  com- 
munity lived ;  and  the  rath,  intrenched  and  stock- 
aded. But  stone  was  not  the  only  material  used 
for  places  of  defence  or  domestic  dwellings ;  the 
-most  curious  and  interesting  of  ancient  Irish 
habitations  is  the  crannoge,  a  name  whose  pre- 
cise etymology  is  uncertain,  though  there  is  little 
■doubt  that  it  refers  in  some  way  to  the  peculiar 
-nature  of  the  structure. 

The  crannoges  were  formed  on  small  islets  or 
shaUows  of  clay  or  marl  in  the  centre  of  a  lake, 
iriiich  were  probably  dry  in  summer,  but  sub- 
mefged  in  winter.  These  fittle  islands,  or  momds, 
were  used  as  a  foundation  for  this  singular  habita- 
tion.  Hies  of  wood,  or  heaps  of  stone  and  bones 
-driven  into  or  heaped  on  the  soil,  formed  the  sup- 
port of  the  crannoge.  Th^  viext  used  as  places 
of  retreat  or  concealment,  and  are  usually  found 
near  tiie  ruins  of  such  old  forts  or  castles  as  are 
in  tiie  ncittity  of  lakes  or  marshes.  Smnetimes 


they  are  connected  with  the  mainland  by  acsBK* 
way ;  but  usually  there  is  no  appearance  of  any, 
and  a  small  canoe  has  been,  with  but  very  fev 

exceptions,  discovered  in  or  near  each  ctaonoge. 

Since  the  investigation  of  these  erectioos  io 
Ireland,  others  have  been  found  discorered  b 
the  Swiss  lakes  of  a  similar  kind,  and  cootaimng 
or  rather  formed  on  the  same  extraoidtoaif 
amount  of  ,bones  heaped  between  the  woodts 
piles. 

The  monuments  called  cromlechs  are  found  n 
Wales  and  Brittany,  as  well  as  in  Irelaod,  aod 
belong  unquestionably  to  Pagan  times.  It  ii 
now  generally  believed  that  they  were  intended 
for  sepulchru  purposes,  the  abttnce  of  hoaui 
remains  in  several  having  fonneriy  iodnced  unc 
doubt  on  the  subject.   In  the  Irish  writbgstt^ 
are  always  referred  to  as  sepulchres,  aod  des^ 
nated  leabach  na  fienne,  or  the  beds  and  mm 
of  the  Fenians;  the  term  cromlech  isofcosb) 
paratively  modem  use  in  the  Irish  langnagCf: 
1  here  is  also  the  burrow,  or  tumuli,  commmitti 
all  ancient  nations  who  interred  their  dead;  asd  i 
the  monumental  stone  heaps,  called  leachts  oc  { 
caims,  which  are  usually  memorials  of  an  aca> 
dental  or  violent  death,  or  it  may  be  of  aoM 
remarkable  event. 

Music  and  chess  were  favourite  amuemeoH 
with  the  Pagan  Irish.  Then:  skill  in  the 
is  undeniabte,  and  obtained  the  praises  of 
and  foe.  Wharton,  in  his  "  Hutoiy  of  Ei 
Poetry,"  says  that  even  so  late  as  the  elc 
century  the  Welsh  sought  instrucrion  from 
Irish  neighbours  ;  and  even  Giraldos  Camb 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superior  skin 
the  Hibernian  player,  who  "  knew  how  to  d^ 
light  with  so  much  delicacy,  and  soothe  so  apthi 
that  the  excellency  of  their  art  seemed  to  lie  I 
concealing  it."  The  names  of  many  who  ifA 
distinguished  as  poets  or  legislators,- with  tM 
compositions  attributed  to  them,  are  stilt  pM^ 
served.  Among  the  former  we  find  Congal,  Mi 
and  poet  of  Eoch^  Feilach,  who  flourished  aboil 
A.U.  5068,  and  just  before  the  Christtao  Bii 
Adhna  is  named  as  chief  poet  of  Irdaod.  viA 
Forchem,  and  Fecirtne,  the  author  of  the 
acht  na  n-Eigeas,  or  Primer  of  the  Leanw 
Cimbaeth,  and  other  kings  of  his  age,  iM 
noticed  as  legislators ;  and  m  the  third  cet 
Cormac,  son  of  Art,  who  has  left  a  work  eoti 
"The  Tract,  or  Book  of  Royal  precepts." 
who  also  caused  the  "Psalter  <tf  Tara"  to 
compiled. 

Prohably  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  wodi 
which  was  Christianized  so  peaceably  ufl 
rapidly  as  Ireland.  Chiefs  who  were  at  vatiaaci 
about  all  else  agreed  in  this ;  and  hards  whP 
quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  often  with  tW 
nation  at  large,  merged  their  common  difieresm 
for  the  time  when  the  great  Apostle  came  to 
claim  the  Gospel  of  Peace  on  their  shorps.  ' 

It  has  long  been  proved  to  demonvtratioa  m 
some  knowledge  of  tlie  Gospel  had  preceded  tU 
arrival  of  Ireland's  great  Apostle.  SUgUai 
was  the  intercourse  with  Britan,  It  was  eaaa^ 
to  afford  some  knowledge  of  Him  iriiom  Routf 
soldiers  had  crucifix,  whose  foith  Romeloa^i«| 
■ecuted,  and  vet,  against  her  will,  atenM  w 
knowledge  of  it  Ear  and  wide. 
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Lanigan,  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  History," 
mentions  another  source  from  which  Ireland 
nay  hare  been  partially  evangelized.  Ever 
siace  tbe  landio^  <rf  the  Milesians,  a  regular 
comnwrdal  intercourse  subristed  between  Spain 
and  Ireland,  and  from  thence,  as  well  as  from 
Gaul,  captives  and  slaves  were  firequently 
bnH^^  many  of  whom  must  have  been  Christ- 
ius;  (here  mar  also  have  been  ecclesiastics 
smag  the  number ;  or  some,  prompted  by  tbe 
ardent  spirit  of  charity  so  evident  in  uie  first  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  may  have  ventured  unasked 
and  uncompelled  to  the  Irish  shores. 

Pafladios  is  the  first  Christian  Bishop  whom 
the  genuine  annals  of  the  Irish  Church  have  upon 
record.  He  landed  in  the  iear  431.  The  Pela- 
gian heresy  at  this  period  was  making  fearful 
avages  in  the  Church's  fold  ;  and  its  chief  pas- 
tor ever  watch^l  of  the  sheep  committed  so 
solemnly  by  Christ  Himself  to  bis  charge,  sought 

what  means  the  tturent  of  error  might  best 
besteouned. 

S.  German  of  Auzerre,  Lupus  of  Troyes, 
others,  were  desi>atched  by  Pope  Celestine 
to  Britain.  S.  Germain,  being  invested  with  le- 
pfine  powers,  donbtless  ascertained,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  his  important  fonctions,  the  condition 
3od  needs  of  the  neighbouring  island ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  through  his  representation  Pal- 
jadius  and  his  companions  were  appointed  to  the 
Irish  mission.  Success  in  this  great  work  was 
'csmed  for  another.  Palladius  and  his  com- 
panions found  but  few  disciples ;  and  after  a 
yeVs  residence  in  the  island,  he  retired  to  Scot* 
»^  where  be  died. 

He  left  two  of  his  followers,  the  priests,  Syl- 
vester and  Solonius  to  continue  his  frork.  His 
labours  had  been  principally  in  the  counties  of 
JJTtcklow  and  Wexford,  where  he  had  landed. 
Ihree  churches  had  been  erected  under  his  care — 
Dontnach-Arda,  Treachna  Roman,  or  the  House 
3f  the  Roman's,  and  Cellfinne,  where  he  de- 
posited the  sacred  books  and  some  relics  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  for  years  were  held  in  ven- 
eration. 

It  was  probably  during  the  reign  of  the  &mous 
!^iallof  the  Nine  Hostages  that  S.  Patrick  was. 
>roaght  captive  to  Ireland.  The  life  of  this 
irince  was  devoted  to  hostile  expeditions  against 
^tan  and  Gaul ;  and  so  famous  and  formidable 
fere  these,  that  the  Latin  poet  Claudius  men- 
toos  tbe  troops  sent  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
be  Gmt  to  encounter  the  valiant  Iri^  chief- 
um.  There  were  few  domestic  wars  at  this 
eriod,  fbr  obvious  reasons ;  but  a  scene  of 
vactery  enacted  before  Niall's  accesion  de- 
lands  a  passing  notice.  Eochy  Muivone  had 
*o  qoeens,  one  of  whom,  Mongfinn,  or  the 
air-haired,  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
<rian,  was  her  favourite  child ;  to  hasten  his 
levation  to  the  throne,  she  poisoned  her  own 
rother  Creevan,  who  had  succeeded  her  hus- 
ud  in  the  regal  dignity.  Her  crime  failed  of 
s  purpose,  though  she  herself  was  sacrificed, 
s  uie  orank^  of  the  poisoned  cup,  the  better  to 
^ve  her  victim.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
son  of  Eocby  by  a  former  wife,  succeeded  tbe 
nfntunate  Creevan. 


RUSSIAN    MUSIC  AND 

INSTRUMENTS. 
 » 

^HE  educated  modem  Russian  is, 
ordinarily,  as  musically  cultured  as 
bis  contemporaries ;  and  somewhat 
ahead  of  them  in  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  when  dealing  ynih  the 
"  stars  "  of  tile  operatic  world,  whom  he  loves  to 
patronise,  honour,  and  well  reward.  However, 
this  paper  has  only  to  do  with  that  music  and 
instrumentation  which  are  cbaracteristicaUy  bis 
own  native  product.  And  even  here,  semi- 
barbarian  as  we  affect  to  think  him,  he  does  not 
lose  by  comparison  with  the  older  nationalities. 

The  most  brilliant  accompaniment  of  tbe 
national  poetry  of  the  Russians  is  unquestion- 
ably its  music.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
in  this  respect  the  Russians  take  the  lead  of 
almost  every  other  nation.  Llow  divides  their 
niUional  songs  into  two  classes,  the  harmonious 
and  the  melodious.  The  first,  being  almost  all 
in  the  minor  key,,  are  of  a  slow  and  plaintive 
description ;  but  the  latter,  being  on  the  magor 
key,  are  more  quick  and  lively.  Those  of  tbe  old 
harmonious  kind,  which  have  mostly  a  melancholy 
character,  form  the  true  national  music.  They 
have  something  so  soothing  and  enchanting  in 
their  composition,  and  in  this  respect  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  higher  demands  01  scientific  skill, 
that  the  celebrated  Paesiello  would  not  believe 
that  they  sprung  spontaneously  from  the  breasts 
of  the  common  people,  but  supposed  them  to  be 
the  productions  of  some  accomphshed  master. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
national  music  was  derived  from  some  ancient 
and  polished  nation.  Fratsche,  also,  found  a  re- 
markable resemblance  between  the  melodies  of 
tbe  Russian  choruses  and  the  pretended  fragment 
of  the  Pythian  songs,  which  Father  Kircher  first 
discovered  in  the  i6th  century  in  the  library  of  a 
monastery  near  Messina,  and  published  in  his 
"Mus^rgia  Universalis"  in  1650.  This  frag- 
meot.'as  well  as  the  Russian  choruses,  are  in  the 
style  called  by  the  Italians  can^  fermo  (plain 
chant). 

The  national  airs  of  the  Russians  have  great 
expression ;  that  of  the  women  consists  of  short 
advancing  steps,  that  of  the  men  is  quick  or  slow, 
according  to  the  sentiment  which  ts  to  be  ex- 
pressed. The  first  languishment  of  love,  the  coy- 
ness of  tbe  fair  one,  her  refusal,  the  entreaty  for  a 
bearing,  her  return,  the  progress  of  grief,  her  d^ 
sembled  fli^t  and  coqueby,  her  retenting  and 
gradual  approach  towards  ner  lover,  the  kindly 
glance,  the  rapturous  embrace ;  in  short,  the  whole 
progress  of  love  is  depicted  in  those  dances  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  nature.  The  circular  dance 
is  generally  performed  1^  bands  of  young  women 
without  the  other  sex. 

As  the  Russian  church-music  allows  no  instru- 
ments to  be  used  in  it,  but  consists  of  a  chorus  of 
eight  voices,  each  voice  being  tutored  for  different 
parts,  so  the  national  songs  were  sung  in  prefer- 
ence, withoutthe  accompaniments  of  instruments ; 
yet  the  Russians  have  a  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments, to  some  of  which  a  very  ancient  origin  i> 
ascribed. 
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The.iiutnuneiit  most  in  voeue,  at  leact  fomierly. 
and  particularly  an^ong  the  Russian  tradine  class, 
is  called  the  gusslt,  or  recfining  harp,  and  which 
is  not  unlike  a  harpsichordin  its  form  and  manage- 
inent.  The  na|^ciaM  of  the  ancient  Staroraians, 
who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  driving 
away  evil  spirits,  worked  on  the  fancy  of  the  super- 
stitious by  means  of  music ;  hence  they  were  also 
called  gussli- flayers.  The  word  gussU,  in  the 
Russian,  is  oolyused  in  the  plural.  The  Servians, 
io  dnging,  employ  an  instrument  called  \htgussli, 
which  has  only  one  string  of  horse-hair  stretched 
Ml  it.  Since  the  use  of  the  harpsichord  is  spread- 
ing among  the  middle  class  in  Russia,  the  use  of 
the  old  instrument  has  been  much  on  the  decline. 
It  is  now  met  with  most  frequently  among  the 
Cossacks  <rf  the  Black  Sea. 

The  halalaikor  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
giutar,  and  appears  to  be  the  first  rude  attempt 
at  that  instni  ment .  It  is  sometimes  of  a  triangular, 
often  of  a  round  shape,  one  span  and  a  half  long, 
and  one  broad.  Its  long  neck  has  two  strings 
attached  to  two  pegs ;  only  one  string  is  played 
by  the  left  hand,  the  other  serving  as  the  bass- 
note.  The  gudok  is  a  sort  of  viotoDcello,  with 
three  strings,  which  is  held  when  the  player  sits 
between  the  knees.  Only  one  string  is  commonly 
used  in  playing  it  with  the  finders,  but  all  three 
are  used  with  the  bow.  It  is  chiefly  in  use  among 
elderly  ladies,  and  is  much  liked  by  the  Cossacks. 
The  cow-hom,  irinch  has  a  mouthpiece  like  that 
In  use  among  Germans,  is  generally  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  strongly  girt  round  with 
brass  wire.  The  number  of  finger^notes  varies 
from  three  to  seven.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  in- 
strument, about  an  inch  above  the  higher  finger- 
note,  is  an  opening  for  the  thumb.  The  tone  of 
this  instrument  is,  wild  and  thrilling.  It  is  not 
only  used  by  the  shepherds,  but  also  by  labourers 
in  the  field,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice ; 
by  sailors  on  the  sea,  and  by  peasants  in  the  ale- 
bouse.  Guthrie  thinks  the  Siberian  hunting-horn 
is  like  the  salfMux  of  the  Greeks ;  it  consists  of 
tvw  carved  wooden  tubes,  which  are  joijied  to 
each  other,  and  curiously  covered  with  thebark 
of  trees.  The  shalm,  or  reed-pipe,  is  usually 
made  of  reeds,  or,  in  the  spring,  of  the  willow, 
although  it  looks  as  if  made  of  wood ;  sometimes 
it  has  a  moBthpiecei  and  sometimes  is  played 
like  a  flute,  through  the  opening  on  the  upper 
^de.  The  descripuon  which  Horace  gives  of  the 
abalm  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  still  applicable  to 
the  reed-pipe  of  the  Russian.  The  double  flute 
consists  of  two  reeds,  of  various  and  sometimes 
of  similar  tones,  and  can  be  fastened  together 
more  or  less  loosely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  player. 
On  old  coins  and  vessels  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  particularly  on  representations  of 
sacrifices,  a  youth  is  often  de[Mcted  holding  in 
each  of  his  faan-ls  a  pipe  similar  to  this,  and 
blowing  on  it. 

The  Pandean  pipe  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  lyrinz 
of  the  ancients,  and  consists  of  seven  reeds  of 
unequal  lengths.  The  bagpipe  in  Great  Russia 
is  called  wolynka,  because  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  instrument  in  Wolynia.  I'he 
people  of  Litde  Russia  give  it  the  nante  of  hosa 
(gyat}.  It  is-tlw  favourite  instrument  of  various 
p  races  of  Kniush  origin. 


The  btshki  consists  of  two  wooden  smodi, 
whidi  have  bells  attau:hed  'at  the  upper  end,  and 
are  «ther  struck  together,  as  in  militaiy  music, 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments,' oi, 
lifted  up  in  the  air,  are  wheeled  cpond  by  them- 
selves.    Guthrie  traces  their  resemblance  to  the 
crotalum  of  the  ancieals,  which  consisted  of  a 
bar  of  metal  in  form  of  a  cross,  havinj;  belli 
fastened  to  it.    We  m^  also  mentton  the  usual 
music  of  the  miners  in  Siberia :  two  of  the  min'tttg 
boys  perform  the  musician,  one  of  whom,  with 
large  blunt  knife,  or  piece  of  iron,  strikes  ofti 
thin  iron  plate,  in  various  measure,  accOf^og' 
the  nature  of  the  dance ;  the  other  boy  strikes  t 
bass  with  a  stick  on  a  thick  piece  of  troo 
that  hangs  suspended  in  tbe  air,  or  dse  Btao^ 
on.  A  large  iron  ketUe. 


BY   THE  STREAM. 


5^ 


HYLY  sUnds  the  liUle  maiden, 

By  the  sun-kissed,  rippling  stieam, 
i  Fondly  looks  the  bonny  laddie 

In  her  eyes,  where  love-lights  beuB. 
Pretty  little  fay  of  seven, 

Eightyear- old's  the  happy  boy, 
He's  just  leamin^^  to  be  loving. 
She  8  just  learning  to  be  coy. 
•        •        •        •         •  • 

By  the  stream  iriiile  mistar  twtUgbt 
Wraps  the  Atvmm  earth  ia  shade. 

Hand-m-faand,  and  fond  eyes  meeting, 
Stand  the  lover  and  the  maid.  , 

Ten  years,  in  the  past,  have  £aded,  i 
SincA  they  first  dreamt  love's  youogdieim 

When  thnr  first,  as  lad  and  lassie,  j 
Plightea  troths,  bevde  the  stream.  « 

Hark!  The  lover's  softly  pleading  [ 

For  her  aid,  to  brave  life's  strife,  i 
Will  she  share  his  joys  and  sorrows—  i 

Can  she  be  his  darling  wife  ?  } 
And  her  answer's  gently  spoken. 

Brightly  now  Hope's  star  does  beam ; 
God  even  bless  the  compact 

They  have  made,  beside  the  stream. 

J.  P.  Harringto!!. 


Werb  afew  of  the  following  hints  put  in 
theincreaseof  one  fataldisease,  apoptexy,  * 
prevented.  Hearwh^is  written  in  Mr.  U'Cul' 
"VitalStatistics":  ''Aftersixty-five,amaii< 
undertake  nothing  requiring  great  iol 
exertion  or  sustained  energy;  warmth, 
ance.  tranquillity,  may  pnHong  his  ytas*  l> 
close  of  a  century ;  a  rude  breath  of  the 
phere,  a  violent  struggle,  or  a  shock,  will  • 
terminate  his  existence.  Theapoidexyoftbe-,^^ 
can  with  care  be  averted  for  several  yeas ;  bu 
is  perhaps,  tbe  natural  death,  tihe  euthaaasiaflfij 
intellectual ;  their  blood  remains  pare,  the  stfiH 
firm  to  the  last,  when  a  fiagile  artery  gifcs  i^ 
within  the  head,  the  blood  escapes,  aad  by  « 
gentle  imssure  dissolves  sensibility  al  its  sasNl 
for  ever.  Tbe  life  is  no  longer  there:  the  *f 
poreal  elements      given  baai  to  the  oninne. 
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ONLY  THE  TRUTH : 
STORY. 


A  LIFE 


By   MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
SICKNESS   AND  DEATH. 

OW  had  Miss  Gairick  got  news  of 
Hilton  and  his  afhirs;  by  what 
means  had  she  learnt  that  tie  was 
heir  beyond  dispute  to  Treverton. 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  agi- 
tiitd  Minan  after  she  had  parted  with  St. 
Vmceot.  She  sat  late  that  night  thinking  the 
■itterover,  and  wondering  how  anyone  could 
im  been  told  aught  concerning  Htlton  before 
Ik  was  informed.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
IcdiK  in  this  manner,  and  doubtless  a  letter 
•mid  come  early  to-morrow  momning,  or  per- 
2  tel^;rani,  merely  to  say  that  Hilton  was 
tnia^  borne. 

Notmominff  came,  but  brought  no  letter  from 
maa,  and  Marian  concluded  that  Miss  Garrick 
hew  nothing  whatever  concerning  him— «he 
kid  heard  nothing.  She  had  mereW  felt  sure 
(at  Maxwell  knew  what  he  was  doing  ere  he 
ipokeat  all.  She  knew  that  her  exit  from  the 
ciEtle  vas  inevitable,  and  as  she  had  said :  She 
knid  not  wait  for  marching  orders.  Miss  Gar* 
kt,  had  she  been  sure  of  wealth  from  her  aunt, 
•wild  have  been  proud  to  wed  St.  Vincent  be- 
luoebe  was  likely  to  be  &mons,  but  she  would 
jK^have  endured  poverty  or  hardships  for  his 

niemean  and  strange  behaviour  of  Miss  Gar- 
K  and  her  aunt  excited  but  little  comment 
the  people  of  Classicburgh.  They  had 
M  eulnsivdy  for  themselves.  They  were 
■B&er  beloved  nor  respected.  Such  is  ever  die 
K  of  those  who  think  only  of  sdf-love  and  self- 
Wolgence. 

St.  Viocent  found  it  hard  to  go  away  next 
■oniiog  irithout  saying  eood-bye  to  the  minister 
1^  his  sister,  harder  than  anyone  would  have 
Mieved,  judging  him  by  his  cold,  prond  exterior 
ud  late  heartless  conduct  so  &r  as  Nelly  Gt>ee 
ns  coocemed.  Many  happy  hours  had  he  spent 
tt^  parsonage  with  Andrew  Gryee  and  Nelly ; 
w^ud  been  kind  to  him,  and  it  seemed  nn- 
l^teful  to  leave  them  as  he  was  now  doing.  He 
VU  a  man  without  a  relative  in  the  world ;  he 
opt  afford  to  lose  anyone  who  would  be- 
■nd  huD  in  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
^et  to  meet  them  face  to  fiice  after  all  that 
liaM>ened  was  impossUyle.  He  must  go 
(^,  aod  Mies  Mayflower  would  intercede  for 
■nmUi  those  she  knew  he stiU  cared  for ;  and 
vn  the  edge  had  worn  off  his  slight  and  veza- 

be  wouhl  write  to  them. 
'  Sdly  Gryee  was  truly  vexed  yfhen  Mariao 
■we  the  news  of  what  had  hai^ned,  and 
Peided  for  the  uniprttinqte  artist. 
.  "St.  Vincent  ought  to  have  called.  He  might 
■vettoown  that  we  would  have  taken  no  notice 
■  that  mean  woman's  low  behaviour.  Indeed 
<>■  wtio  the  least  swprised,  it  is  ao  lik^  her.:* 


"  And  after  all,"  said  Marian,  "  she  has  served 
St.  Vincent  right.  It  is  only  what  be  deserves; 
when  people  do  wrong  to  others  I  am  rather 
sorry  when  thtozs  go  right  with  them.  Yet 
when  X  saw  his  iraite,  tear-stained  face  I  oould 
have  wept  for  him,  poor  fellow !  " 

"  1  only  wish  he  had  called,"  sud  Mr.  Gryee. 
"  Stupid  man ;  we  might  have  been  able  to  do 
him  good.  I  know  he  faa«  a  hard  struggle  with 
life,  and  thoush  we  are  poor  we  might  hive 
helped  him  a  uttle.  We  would  have  done'  so ; 
but  never  mind,  I  shall  find  him  out  one  of  these 
da^.  I  shall  set  to  work  if  he  does  not  write 
quickly." 

But  not  much  time  was  spent  at  the  parsonage 
in  commenting  upon  the  conduct  of  Miss  Gar- 
rick and  St.  Vincent.  The  minister  and  his 
sister  had  other  and  nobler  work  to  do- 
Trouble  and  sickness  was  raging  in  the  sea 
town  to  an  alarming  extent ;  death  was  a  visitor 
at  almost  every  door.  Mr.  Gryee  and  Nelly 
were  ministering  angels.  The  curate  of  S. 
Thomas's  indeed  knew  his  sheep,  and  his  sheep 
knew  him.  They  regretted  it  when  friends  fell 
away  or  changed  ;  but  they  could  not  a£Eord  to 
sit  down  and  mourn  fu- those  who  s^arated  from 
them  on  accouat  of  vain  fooliBh  pride  or  vain  am- 
bition. 

Marian  became  nervous  and  tinha{4^  as 
time  wore  on  and  Hilton  did  not  retura  to  Clas- 
sicburgh. True,  he  had  not  forgotten  her  by 
any  means.  Letters  came  often,  almost  with 
eadi  post ;  but  they  contained  nothing  definite. 
Marian  was  never  quite  satisfied.  Hilton  by  no 
means  spoke  so  plainly  as  she  conld  wish.  She  had 
no  patience  witli  matters  that  seemed  wrapped  in 
doubt  and  shrouded  in  mystery.  She  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  become  indifferent ;  she  even 
tried  to  steel  herself  against  Hilton  Maxwell  and 
Treverton  Hall ;  but  this  was  failure  complete. 
She  became  a  weary,  forlorn  little  soul,  gliding 
about  the  seashore,  growmg  sadder  ana  paler 
every  day — every  hour  her  friends  aaid.  ^le 
still  kept  an  eager  look  out  tor  the  Indian 
wmnan,  her  daily  prayer  being  to  learn  that 
the  girl  had  to  tell.  She  would  have  it  sooner  or 
later;  she  felt  sure  of  that.  If  she  oould  not 
coax  it  from  the  girl,  she  would  force  it  from  her 
by  some  means.  Marian's  wedding  day  was 
fixed  for  the  end  of  September,  and  dearly  as 
she  loved  Hilton  she  was  resolved  that  she  would 
not  become  his  wife  till  all  that  was  hidden  from 
her  was  dear,  till  she  wxs  aware  of  all  that 
others  struggled  to  conceal. 

Repeatedly  she  offered  to  assist  Nelly  Gryee 
in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  poor ;  but  Nelly 
would  not  permit  her,  saying : 

"  If  you  were  to  catch  £ever  and  die,  Marian,, 
I  would  never  forgive  myself." 

"Thm  is  one  way  that  you  can  hdp  us,'*' 
•aid  Mr.  Gtyee,  "if  you  only  will." 

"Only  name  it,"  said  Marian;  "bell  me  ii» 
what  way  it  is  po9«ble  to  help  you." 

"  By  making  your  home  at  the  parsonage 
during  this  time  of  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
"  and  when  Nelly  and  I  are  away  for  hours  to- 
gether, see  you  have  something  nice  prepared  for 
us  to  eat  <ind  drink.  Opr  litUe  maid  w  a  tad 
blunderer  when  left  to  herself.'* 
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*'  I  shall  gladly  do  as  you  wish,"  said  Marian, 
looking  kindly  at  the  pale  spiritual  faces  of  the 
curate  and  his  sister.  And  she  took  care  to 
keep  her  word,  feeling  proud  to  be  of  service  to 
those  who  worked  so  hard  for  the  sake  of 
chaii^. 

At  bst  a  letter  came  from  Hilton  with  some- 
Ifaing  definite  in  it ;  he  would  be  home  in  two 
^ys.  Marian  was  happy  in  one  way,  yet 
sad  and  perplexed  in  another.  She  had  not  yet 
found  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Coral  CHS, 
and  with  Hilton  in  Classicbui^h  it  would  be 
difiQcult  to  get  away.  With  their  tnarriage  day 
so  close  at  hand  he'  would  claim  almost  her  en- 
tire time  as  his  own. 

Marian  resolved  to  cross  to  Coral  Cliff  and 
brave  both  the  dark  women.  She  would  have 
their  secret  whether  they  would  or  not.  She  felt 
sad  as  she  wandered  through  the  sea  town, 
meeting  funerals  at  almost  each  nve  minutes' 
end,  and  seeing  so  many  people  in  mourning. 

Hector  Gray  had  been  lying  ill  of  fever,  and 
tiiougli  Marian  dared  not  call  on  him  while  he  lay 
ill,  axe  had  not  failed  to  ask  after  him  at  Mr. 
Gryee's.  She  hoped  bis  illness  would  save  him 
from  utter  ruin,  and  restore  him  to  himself 
aeain— make  him  the  man  he  was  ere  Lucy 
played  him  false. 

Hector  had  got  over  the  fever  which  had  swept 
«o  many  before  it — old  and  young. 

On  glancing  towards  the  door  of  his  mother's 
cottage,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  gleaming 
«nn,  Marian  saw  the  young  fisherman  sitting  up- 
on a  wooden  bench  with  his  mother  by  his  side. 
She  went  up  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Hector/'  she  said,  **  1  am  so  glad  to  see 
you." 

The  roung  man  g^rasped  her  hand  eagerly, 
parted  his  lips  to  speak,  then  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Hector  ?  "  asked  Mriaan 
in  amazement. 

Never  mind,"  said  the  old  woman,  putting 
her  long  thin  arm  about  the  lad  as  she  might 
have  done  twenty  years  earlier.  "  You'll  excuse 
him,  Miss  Mayflower,"  she  added,  "  he's  weak, 
very  weak." 

"Oh  I  but  I  was  thinking,  on't,"  said  Hector, 
drying  his  tears,  and  trying  to  steady  his  voice. 
"  It  came  into  my  head  often  when  I  was  ill. 
You  remember.  Miss  Mayflower,  how  I  said  as 
how  there  was  no  one  worth  loving  when  Lucy 
was  gone.  To  think  o*  saying  that  and  mother 
here."  And  with  his  hand  rough  and  brown, 
despite  his  sickness,  he  smoothed  the  old 
wiman's  grey  hair,  and  looked  lovingly  into  her 
wrinkled  face,  while  tears  flowed  unchecked. 
"Who  would  have  nursed  me  as  lovingly  as 
«i other  did?"  he  went  on  as  he  puthis  arm  about 
her,  and  rested  her  head  upon  his  yet  broad 
chest,  "no  one,  no  one.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  father  died,  but  thank  God  it  wasn't 
mother.  Oh,  thank  God !  "  He  moaned  his  heart 
feeling.  "  Father  was  the  head  of  the  house,  but 
mother  was  the  heart  of  it." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Marian,  recalling  the 
time  when  death  laid  his  cold  hand  upon  her 
father,  and  how  thankful  she  felt  that  her  mother 
ma  spared.  *<  Father  is  the  houset  but  mother 
is  the  heart  of  it." 


"  No  word  of  Lacy,"  said  Hector,  "  no  wxi. 
I  ask  Mr.  Gryee  each  time  I  see  him ;  he  never 
gets  out  of  patience  with  me — never,  no  dot 
Miss  Gryee  either.  God  bless  them  both.  We 
have  some  angels  here  on  eaxth  after  all,  havn't 
we,  Miss  Maj^owN.'* 

"  We  have,  indeed." 

"And  Lucy,"  said  Hector  returning,  to  tiie 
subject  still  dear  to  his  heart ;  "  she  wUlretum- 
I  feel  sure  of  it.   She  is  coming  by  and  bye." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

LUCY'S  RBTURK. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  Hector 
a  walk  alonf:;  the  high  road  that  led  bet 
se;i  town  and  Classicburgh,  about  an  hour 
Marian  had  parted  with  him.    He  walked 
slow,  unsteady  footsteps,  for  though  rest 
comparative  health  his  strong  frame  was  deci 
shattered.    It  would   be  many  a  day  ere 
former  strength  could  return.  Hector, 
walked,  was  thinking  over  the  years  of 
that  he  had  wasted.  HeioMrWKWdlhe 
Lucy  Noble,  and  kept  wtfnderitfflNver she 
return  to  him. 

"  What  has  been  my  poor  darling's  fate,  " 
murmured,  "is  she  dead,  is  she — worse 
dead." 

Could  it  be  possible  that  he  really  would  oi 
again  see  her  in  this  world  ?  When  he  pictured 
future  life  with  Lucy  lost  to  him  forever  his  he. 
sank. 

"  Still,"  he  said,  the  colour  rushing  to  his  fai 
as  if  he  was  ashamed,  "  still,  there  is  love  wo, 
livintj  for — my  mother — my  poor  old  mother." 

Tears  again  filled  his  eyes  when  he  thou 
how  tenderly  she  had  nursed  him  through 
kng  and'dang«tous-i&i^. 

"There  wouM'b6''tt'i6hange,"  he 
"  It  was  nev«r^to»  tttle  to  atone  ibr 
deedd.  With  dodVbelp  he  would  be 
all  that  he  had  been,  hard  working,  sober 
virtuous ;  the-'  better  a  man  for  all  that  he 
suffered,  the  more  loving  a  son,  that  he  had 
such  proof  dfa  mother's  untiring  love  and 
devotion. 

While  Hector  wandered  along  the  road, 
ing  in  this  manner,  resting  now  upon  a 
green  hill,  and  now  upon  the  large  root  of 
feUen  tree,  a  weary  little  wanderer  wended 
way  towards  Classicburgh,  eagerly  straining  In'-': 
eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  spire  of  S.Th- 
or  the  tall  turrets  of  Treverton  Hall, 
which  could  be  clearly  seen  a  good  d^Oi 
Dassicbuigfa  or  the  Sea  Town.  It  was 
Noble,  broken-faeiMed  and  repentant 
steps  began  to  falter,  and  her  form  to 
beneath  the  glowing  heat  of  the  August  sua 
the  fatigue  and  glare  of  the  hard,  dusty 
many  miles  of  which  her  tender  feet  had 
When  at  last  the  spire  of  S.  Thomas's  met 
eager-strained  gaze,  she  started,  as  if  consciencs- 
stricken,  and  stood  still.  It  was  a  glad,  yet  » 
sad  sight. 

"  Alas  !  "  she  murmured,  thron-ing herself  upo* 
the  ground,  under  the  shadows  of  a  large  spreM- 
ing  tree.    ' '  1  who  once  walked  aloagthesesttcettijjj 
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the  pride  of  youth  and  virtue ;  I  who  once  graced 
that  little  church  in  which  I  received  my  name 
and  my  first  communioa,  must  linger  till  the 
shadows  (rf  night  fall  ere  I  dare  venture  forth. 
Yet,  what  have  I  done,"  she  asked  herself.  "  no 
crime,  DO  sin,  not  a  stain  really  rests  upon  me ; 
yet  who  will  believe  it,  who  inll  believe  that  I 
return  as  spotless  as  I  went — not  one ;  fea,  my 
mother,  my  poor  mother,  and — Hector— I  think 
Hector  would  believe  me." 

She  crept  further  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
lest  any  one  might  see  her  in  passing  by.  She  sat 
moaiuDg  piteously,  and  rocking  herselrto  and  fro. 

"And  I  sae  weaiy  fii'  o'  care,"  lilted  a  girl, 
who  tripped  across  the  neighbounog  field  with  a 
milk  pail  io  her  hand. 

Lucy  looked"  through  the  hedg-e,  and  eyed  the 
light,  airy  figure  of  the  girl  almost  enviously. 
She  listened  to  her  sweet,  dear  lark-like  warbling 
tin  the  spund  became  indistinct  and  mufQed.  dying 
away  in  the  distance  among  the  trees. 

"  But,  ah !  ne  left  the  thorn  wi'  me,"  she  sang 
out,  as  she  emerged  from  the  plantation  which, 
for  a  time,  had  hid  her  and  drowned  her  voice. 

"Ah,  the  thorn,  the  thorn,"  wailed  Lucy. 

And  then  the  long  pent-up  feelings  gave  wajr, 
at  last  the  oppressed  bram  and  overcharged 
heart  found  relief.  Pressing  her  face  upon  the 
green  grass,  Lucy  wept  most  bitterly.  While 
thns  the  poor  girl  lay,  the  victim  of  her  own  wil- 
fulness and  folly,  with  the  dew  and  the  darkness 
jjathering  above  her.  Hector  reached  the  spot. 
He  stood  upon  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  gazing 
Toond  in  search  of  an  inviting  spot  on  which  to 
rest  a  little  ere  he  ventured  to  return ;  he  felt  that 
he  had  wandered  too  fax  for  a  first  attempt  after  a 
serions  illness. 

But  suddenl)r  the  low  yet  heartfelt  sobbing  of 
the  nshapp^  girl  fell  upon  his  ears ;  he  started; 
scarcely  believing  that  he  heard  aright  he  listened 
eageriy  with  strained  ears  and  bated  breath,  and 
3t  last  became  convinced  that  it  really  was  a 
woman's  sobbing.  He  sprang  across  the  hedge 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  his  weak  limbs  would 
allow  him,  he  stood  for  a  minute  gazing  down 
upon  the  quivering  little  figure. 

"  Lucy  1  Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  he  gasped,  in 
hoarse,  choking  accents. 

At  sound  of  his  voice,  Lucy  started  right  to  her 
feet. 

"Hector,  Hector  I"  she  cried,  and  clung  to 
his  neck. 

"  Lucy,  my  poor  little  lass,  come  back  to  me 
at  last.'*  he  said,  fol<Ung  her  tenderly  to  his 
heart,  and  kissing  away  the  tears  that  continued 
to  flow.  "  Say  that  you  have  returned  to  me, 
to  me,"  pleaded  Hector,  "say  you  are  mine, 
all  mine  at  last,  Lucy.  Just  in  time,"  he  went 
on, "  1  mean  to  return  to  myself  again.  I  mean  to 
he  alt  that  I  once  was ;  you  will  help  me,  Lucy. 
Oh  .'  Say  that  you  wiU." 

"  Hector !  "  she  cried,  drawing  back  suddenly, 
"don't  touch  me." 

And  she  drew  back,  as  if  she  thought  her 
touch  was  poison. 

"Lucy  dear,"  be  sud,  tenderly,  drawing  her 
towards  him.  and  resting  her  shiny  head  upon  his 
breast,  "  1  can  forgive  you  thongo  " 

"  There  is  only  folly  and  idlfulness  to  forgive, 
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Hector;  that  is  all,  all,"  she  cried  as  if  Id 
despair. 

"  Ah,  Lucy,"  he  said,  speaking-  in  low,  tender 
accents,  "  only  think  how  good  God  is  in  bring- 
ing ^ou  back  to  your  parents  and  to  me.  Come 
my  httle  lass,  let  me  lead  yon  home." 

' '  Not  yet,"  she  said,  afraid  of  the  fiunt  day  that 
stiU  lingered. 

And  yielding  to  her  wish,  the  faithful  youne 
man  sat  down  oeside  her  on  the  grass,  and  waited 
till  the  darkness  came  on,  and  the  stars  looked 
out ;  then  he  gently  led  her  along  the  road  to  the 
home  of  which  she  was  once  the  pride  and  joy. 
Open  arms  and  open  hearts  were  there  to  receive 
their  loved  one.  As  loud  were  their  exclamations 
of  joy  over  the  darling  restored  to  them,  as  were 
their  lamentations  over  her  flight — ^her  heartless 
flight. 

Lucy's  story  was  soon  told  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  led  away  under  a 
promise  of  marriage — immediate  marriage.  But 
the  promise  was  put  off  from  day  to  day ;  Lucy 
meantime  living  m  a  quiet  lodging,  and  he  in 
his  hotel.  At  last  she  became  aware  that  the 
handsome  stranger  who  had  won  her  youthful 
heart,  or  to  speak  more  to  the  point,  who  had 
dazzled  her  girlish  fancy,  had  no  honourable  in- 
tentions  towards  her,  no  marriage  was  meant. 
She  fled  from  him,  and  found  herself  alone  and 
penniless  in  a  great  city.  She  sought  work  at 
her  needle  and  found  it ;  but  her  heart  felt  sick ; 
she  pined  for  the  loved  ones  she  had  left  behind 
her ;  her  hands  became  feeble,  she  could  not  work, 
and  as  the  reader  knows,  she  wandered  home, 
where  she  was  gladly  received. 

Lucy  had  not  lone;  been  at  home  ere  she  became 
seriously  Ul.  But  Marian  saw  how  matters  stood ; 
with  her  quick  ready  judgment  she  was  the  first 
to  discover  that  it  was  not  real  sickness  that 
ailed  the  girl,  bul  a  nervous  dread  of  evil  tongues 
and  a  fear  to  face  those  she  had  formerly  known. 
At  times  it  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  let  her- 
self sink  and  die.  Not  a  spare  minute  had 
Marian  that  she  did  not  spend  with  the  fisher- 
man's daughter,  to  whom  she  tried  to  impart 
some  of  her  own  proud  spirit. 

"Live,  Lucy,"  she  would  say  when  the  girl 
would  give  expression  to  the  melancholy  fears 
that  haunted  her.  "  You  have  all  that  can  make 
life  sveet — ^youth  and  love.  In  a  short  time, 
when  you  are  Hector's  honoured  wife,  no  one 
will  remember  the  act  of  your  girlish,  childish 
folly ;  live  and  thank  God  that  you  were  not  led 
astray,  as  but  for  His  special  care  you  would  have 
been." 

And  Lucy  did  live ;  and  Mr.  Gryee  laughe'', 
and  said  he  thought  Marian's  proud  spirit  did 
more  to  bring  her  round,  than  all  the  doctor's 
medicines,  or  his  moral,  and  religious  instruction 
and  advice. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  LADY  having  spoken  sharply  to  Dr.  Parr, 
apologised  by  saying,  "  It  is  the  privilege  of 
women  to  talk  nonsense."  "No,  madam,  it  is 
not  their  privilege,  but  their  Infirmity.  Ducks 
would  talk  if  they  could,  buc  nature  su£Fers  them 
only  to  waddle." 
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Tn»  Lamp. 


THE   BUSHMEN,   CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE. 


[MALL  in  stature  as  the  Hottentot 
race  is,  they  are,  in  the  quarter 
mentioned,  less  than  anywhere  else, 
seldom  exceeding  five  feet,  but  of 
the  most  perfect  symmetry ;  they  are 
active  in  their  movements,  but  indolent  in  their 
^sposiUon ;  their  colour  is  dark,  but  is  rendered 
still  darker  by  filth ;  their  features  are  peculiarly 
forbidding,  on  account  of  the  great  distortion  of 
the  bones  of  the  face ;  and  the  focile  angle  ap- 
proaches considerably  to  that  of  the  monkey. 

The  Bushman  (like  other  natives)  will  seldom 
submit  to  coercion  and  restraint ;  if  he  does,  he 
becomes  the  Boor's  most  wretched  menial,  and 
perhaps  is  worse  treated  than  any  slave  in  the 
world.  In  a  state  of  liberty,  they  dwell  in  kraals, 
under  the  authority  of  a  chief,  whose  rank  is 
among  them  hereditary.  The  number  in  one 
kraal  seldom  exceeds  thirty — men,  women,  and 
children.  Their  dwellings  are  formed  of  mats,  if 
in  the  plain,  just  large  enough  to  creep  into ;  but 
they  often  reside  in  a  high  and  ridgy  mountain, 
under  some  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  the  approach 
to  which  is  narrow  and  difficult.  If  attacked  there 
they  seldom  fiec.  They  have  no  fear  of  death  ; 
and,  if  possessed  of  a  more  powerful  weapon, 
might  defy  the  attacks  of  the  Boors,  make  them 
less  frequent  and  more  fatal.  Nothing  but  the 
privations  they  suffer  would  make  anyone  of  them 
submit  to  the  cruelty  of  the  farmer;  and,  living 
as  they  do  on  locusts,  ants,  and  some  farinaceous 
roots,  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  tiny  bow,  and  of  the  general  inert- 
ness of  their  celebrated  poison ;  yet  they  are 
themselves  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  its 
strength,  and  they  have  been  able  to  impress 
their  enemies  with  a  dread  of  its  effects,  if  not  of 
its  fatality.  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure 
one  well-authenticated  relation  of  death  produced 
by  it  in  man.  I  have  known  some  cases  of  horses 
and  dogs  dying  from  the  insertion  of  the  arrow 
into  the  leg;  but  some  of  them  seem  rather  to 
die  from  the  effect  of  violent  inflammation  in  the 
limb,  than  from  any  specific  power  in  the  poison 
itself.  In  one  instance  of  a  dog,  however,  the 
animal  became  stupid  and  insensible  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  died  in  twenty.  Some  old  colonists 
who  had  been  wounded,  assert  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  periodical  attacks  of  insanity,  under  certain 
states  of  atmospherical  influence ;  but  I  believe 
this  to  be,  like  most  of  their  tales,  quite  unworthy 
of  credit. 

The  poison  of  the  Bushman  of  the  Homberg  is 
extracted  from  plants,  and  from  plants  only,  so 
&r  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  In  that  quarter 
they  use  no  mineral  poison,  nor  the  venom  of 
snakes.  Two  pln<to  WP6  ueed  by  them  ;  the  bulb 
species  is  called  Hamanthus,  but,  never  having 
seen  the  other  plant  to  flower,  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn  its  name.  Its  leaf  exudes  a  milky  juice, 
and,  cut  up  and  bled,  forms  a  tenacious  extract, 
which  is  spread  over  the  arrow  to  some  thickness. 
There  is  another  plant  which  they  use  likewise, 
either  alone  or  with  the  other  two,  which,  together. 


forms  the  strongest  they  procure ;  its  naae  is 
*'  mountain  poison."  Growing  on  the  stoay  hills, 
and  very  rarely  to  be  found,  I  have  never  got  a 
specimen  of  it. 

Their  dexterity  in  the  ase  of  their  bow  is  re- 
markable, and  the  distance  they  can  shoot  with 
such  a  light  arrow  is  astonishing.  They  will  thnw 
the  arrow  upwards  of  a  hundren  yards,  and  witlt 
great  correctness ;  but,  as  mi^bt  be  eicpected,  if 
will  seldom  wound  at  such  a  distance,  and  1  tunc 
known  a  cavalry  cloak  protect  a  soldier  at  twest; 
paces.  The  bow  is  not  brought  to  the  m  is 
shooting.'  They  fix  th«r  eye  upon  the  ooject, 
grasping  the  bow  with  the  left  hand,  while  the 
arrow  passes  through  the  fingers  on  the  riglit 
side — a  mode  of  shooting  I  believe  peculiar  ^ 
them. 

Their  treatment  of  a  wound  made  by  a  poiiooed 
arrow  is  truly  scientific.  It  is  laid  freely  opa, 
the  poison  cleaned  out,  and  a  bom  applied  ia  dK 
manner  of  a  cupping-glass,  exhausted  by  snctiae 
at  the  small  extremity.  This,  as  far  as  I  coold 
learn,  is  the  only  treatment  the^  adopt,  Mm 
making  use  of  any  herb  as  a  specific.  The  Boon 
consider  gnnpowder  and  orine  as  very  effideat, 
and  prescribe  those  in  every  arrow-wound,  sod  ia 
every  case  of  snake-bite.  Copping  woiOd  seen 
to  be  the  bushmen's  favourite  treatment  (tf  em; 
complaint  accompanied  with  pain,  and  so  freqont 
do  they  resort  to  this  that  by  the  time  they  are  M 
grown  they  appear  scars  all  over. 

The  length  of  time  a  Bushman  can  live  widtoo: 
food  is  surprising,  often  living  for  three  or  few 
days  without  a  mouthful ;  and  the  quantity  ttiey 
can  devour  afrer  such  abstinence  is  equally  I^ 
markable,  one  man  having  been  koovm  to  eat 
African  sheep  (thirty  pounds)  in  a  single  la^^- 
When  unable  to  procure  food,  a  belt  roundUie 
body  is  tightened  as  the  craving  increasss. 
they  resort  to  the  smoking  of  dakka  (a  speono' 
chanvre  or  heinp),  which  produces  intoBcatioiu 
The  narcotic  emcts  of  this  plant  no  doubt  pro- 
duces much  of  that  shrivelled  appearance  whin  » 
observable  in  all  of  any  age.  When  possesn^ 
plenty  of  their  dakka,  they  can  smoke  and  deep 
for  several  days  and  nights  without  eating. 

A  bushman  has  no  idea  of  the  perp^utioo  of 
property ;  I  might  say,  no  notions  of  a  pro^tectiff 
existence.  He  is  wholly  dependent  on  nature  v 
on  man ;  he  will  neither  imitate  the  Caffire  see 
the  Boor,  will  neither  grow  com  nor  breed  cattie- 

The  bushman's  conception  of  a  Supreme  Bob^ 
is  that  He  is  an  evil  deity.  Thetr  notun  c 
futurity  is  that  there  will  be  an  eternity  of  daifc- 
ness,  in  which  they  wilt  live  for  ever,  aiid  fiwdoa 
grass !  They  believe  that  the  sun  and  moon  ^ 
disappear  to  produce  the  eternal  daritnesi  Aef 
anticipate. 

There  is  evidently  much  work  for  oar  bs^ 
Government  at  the  Cape  in  a  way — better  1^ 
warlike — wherein  they  have  not  evenctrnteopbttB 
a  practical  beginning,  despite  their  Chxistian-Eke 

pretensions. 


When  the  eccentric  Christina  of  Sweden  caaf 
to  Paris,  the  great  la^ee  of  the  Court  ntshtart* 
kiss  her  on  her  arrival,  she  exclaimed,  "Wkf. 
they  seem  to  take  me  for  a  gentleman  t " 
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STRANGERS. 


Ian  it  be  corae  to  this  at  last  ? 
Can  we  so  soon  forget  the  past 
That  we  are  strangers — I  and  thou 
Are  nothing  to  each  other  now? 
Was  the  love  false  thou  gavest  me  ? 
Was  falsehood  in  my  heart  to  thee  ? 
Or  was  it  that  we  both  were  true, 
But  that  we  wished  for  something  new  ? 
It  matters  little  why,  or  how. 
Enough ;  that  we  are  strangers  now. 

A  while  ago  I  heard  thy  name 

And  felt  to  have  a  right,  or  claim 

Upon  it,  as  in  the  old  days, 

When  I  could  share  thy  blame  and  praise : 

Then,  like  one  who  has  lost  his  mate, 

And  finds  his  home  is  desolate, 

While  from  his  heart  bursts  sigh  and  groan 

That  he  is  left  on  earth  alone ; 

It  came  upon  me  suddenly 

That  I  am  nothing  now  to  thee. 

Again  in  that  brief  instant's  space 

I  beard  thy  voice,  and  saw  thy  face, 

Tust  as  they  were  so  long  ago  ; 

The  ace  and  voice  I  used  to  know 

And  deem,  amid  things  new  and  strange. 

The  only  things  that  could  not  change. 

A  sudden  rush  of  yearnings  came 
Upon  me  when  I  heard  thy  name ; 
Yearnings  to  be  to  thee  once  more 
All  I  had  been  to  thee  before ; 
Yearnings  that  must  be  checked,  for  now 
We  are  but  strangers— I  and  thou. 

And  yet  I   Why  feel  this  weak  regret 
For  what  is  past  ?   Why  not  forget  ? 
I  deemed  thou  wert  forgotten  ;  stilly 
Thoughts  of  thee  rise  against  my  will. 

Although  oar  dream  is  at  an  end, 
Although  thou  art  not  now  my  friend. 
Though  pride  has  helped  me  well  to  bear 
The  pain  that  had  to  be  my  share ; 
Though  now,  perhaps,  no  thought  of  me 
May  either  plei.se  or  trouble  thee ; 
Though  no  two  in  the  worid  are  now 
Farther  apart  than  I  and  thou ; 
Though  should  we  meet,  no  word  or  sigii 

n?-.._iJ  _i  x1  r««  WA*  Minj 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SOUL. 


know 


My  Imken  faith  can  rtever  be 
Made  whole,  or  placed  agani  !n  tbee. 

Although  our  friendship  was  so  brief. 
Its  rupture  may  give  thee  no  grief ; 
Thou  mayest  know,  to  m^  life  3  end 
I  will  not  have  another  friend. 
But  all  these  words  are  folly  now, 
For  we  are  strangers-^I  and  thou. 


E.  M.  J. 


m 


The  wealth  of  a  soul  is  measured  by  how  much 
it  can  feel ;  Us  poverty  by  how  little. 


A  LIFB'S  HAZARD. 

LONG  time  ago,  a  beautiful  valley 
lay  below  several  high  mountains, 
whose  heads  tower  above  their  fellow 
hills,  and  look  over  the  border  and 

  into  the  land  of  the  Scots.    But  the 

hand  of  man,  upheld  in  deadly  conaict  had  dis- 
figured this  little  paradise,  and  the  evenine  sun 
set  in  mourning  grandeur  on  a  scene  of  blooa 
and  strife.  A  small  mountain  stream  ran 
through  the  vale,  and  often  had  the  setting  sun 
tinged  its  waters  with  a  rosy  hue ;  but  on  this 
nirfit  they  made  no  change  in  the  leaning 
stream,  for  the  blood  of  the  ^in  had  tinged  its 
waters  with  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  the  most 
fiery  of  sunsets. 

By  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed from  casual  observation,  lay  a  little 
dwelling,  half  hut,  half  cave,  and  its  owner,  shep- 
herd, smuggler  and  robber,  sat  inside. 

But  under  the  little  window,  and  within  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun,  lay  a  small  bed,  and  on 
It  a  man  whose  dress  proclaimed  him  an  officer 
of  his  majesty  the  English  king,  but  whose  looks 
told  that  he  was  soon  to  af^iear  before  the  King 
of  all  kings.  A  monk,  who  had  passed  the  day 
near  the  dreadful  field,  had  found  the  almost  in- 
animate form  of  Sir  Godfrey  Greybold  lying 
within  the  shade  of  a  bush,  just  at  the  time  that 
the  human  vulture,  whose  roof  now  covered  him, 
had  cast  an  eye  on  the  riches  which  the  dying 
man  possessed— indicated  rather  than  displayed 
by  his  uniform.  A  little  persuasion  induced  the  _ 
stranger,  of  whose  character  the  priest  was  un-  " 
aware,  to  remove  the  soldier  to  a  place  of 
shelter  where  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  were 
administered.  . ,  . 

"He  wishes  to  speak  to  his  son,"  said  the 
monk,  and  at  the  words  a  boy,  whose  fair  £ace 
showed  that  a  contest  between  manly  coura|:e 
and  heart-breaking  sorrow  was  taking  place  m 
his  breast,  approached  the  bed,  and  bent  down  to 
hear  the  low  voice  of  the  dying  man. 

The  tall  dark  man  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
room  glared  hke  a  wild  beast.  The  monk,  after 
a  few  words  of  bles»ng  and  farewell,  left  the 
hut  to  seek  his  duty  among  those  who  still 
lingered  between  life  and  death  upon  the  field 
which  the  thick  mantle  of  the  night  was  fast 
hiding  within  its  folds. 

The  words  "  Cockermouth  "  and  "  De  Beau- 
mont" escaped  the  sufferer's  lips,  and  then  a 
low  whisper  followed  as  if  referring  to  them. 

"  But,  father,  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet,' 
said  the  youth. 

"  God  will  watch  over  you  better  than  I  ever 
could ;  He  does  all  this  for  a  purpose,  and  when 
I  sludl  be  in  the  grave  remember  that  your  tutor 
is  your  best  friend  on  earth.  Remember  my 
words  ;  the  good  monk  will  guide  you  to  Cocker- 
mouth  when  all  is  over,  and  then— " 
But  the  voice  which  had  gained  animation  as 

I be  spoke  fell,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  end  was 
commg  very  fast.        .  ■     ,      ^     ,      ,  . 
The  youth  knelt  l^y  the  bisd,  and  a  low  laugh 
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The  Lamp 


escaped  the  mas  who  still  glared  from  flie 
other  side  of  the  hearth.  It  was  plain  that 
the  greed  for  gain  which  had  overcome  and 
trampled  under  every  worthy  feeling  in  his 
mtna  was  struggling  with  a  higher  teeling,  the 
source  of  which  he  could  not  guess.  By  and 
by  he  ^ot  up  and  lit  a  small  lamp  composed  of 
a  rushlight  m  a  smaller  vessel,  which  he  set  in 
the  low  window  over  the  bed.  As  he  reached 
over  the  bed,  the  eyes  of  the  occupant  gazed  at 
him  with  an  unmeaniog  stare,  and  he  returned 
to  his  comer,  and,  covering  his  face  with  hfs 
hands,  sank  into  deep  thought,  as  the  moon- 
beams, gazing  on  the  scene  of  horror  below, 
threw  a  few  beams  through  the  the  window 
darkening,  by  contrast,  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

The  sun  came  again,  and  the  songster,  whose 
note  had  been  hushed  to  silence  by  the 
roar  of  the  slaughter  on  the  day  before,  sang 
his  tuneful  lay  to  the  rising  day,  unmindful  of  the 
unburied  dead  who  lay  below  his  joyful  flight. 

The  sun  threw  a  gleam  of  light  into  the  small 
cabin  of  the  smuggler,  and  lit  up  the  tresses  of 
the  sleeping  boy,  whose  head  was  half  hid  in 
the  patched  coverlet  of  the  bed,  and  the  light 
played  around  another  face  whose  smile  should 
never  more  waken  on  the  features  which  lay 
white  and  cold  on  the  morning  air.  While  his 
son  was  nnconsciously  sleeping,  Sir  Godfrey 
Greybold  entered  the  slumber  which  the  angel's 
trumpet  alone  can  wake. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  monk,  with  several 
others,  entered  the  apartment  where  the  sleeping 
boy  lay  near  his  dead  parent,  and  the  owner  of 
the  cabin  slept  a  heavy  slumber  on  a  rough 
trestle  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

The  king  had  sent  a  search  party  to  seek  the 
the  knight,  and  they  had  found  what  remained  of 
him  to  the  world. 

The  afternoon  beheld  a  simple  burial  service 
where  the  Church  invoked  a  blessing  on  the 
dead,  and  the  conqueror  went  home  tri- 
umphant in  victory,  but  many  a  fair  flower  had 
been  plucked  from  the  garden  of  youth  to  grace 
the  wreath  of  his  &me. 


THE  REQUITAL. 

The  cottage  b^  the  stream  had  grown  older, 
and  moss  and  lichens  overgrew  the  low  roof. 

Inside  a  dark  and  melancholy  scene  the  sun 
left  as  he  sank  behind  a  high  hill  whose  shadow 
gradually  crossed  the  stream,  suggesting  to  a 
young  watcher  the  shadow  of  death  that  was 
gradually  creeping  towards  the  tossing,  uneasy 
form  that  lay  on  the  bed  in  the  hut.  A  girl  with 
a  very  pale  face,  and  a  quantity  of  dark  hair, 
watched  by  the  bed ;  her  large  soft  eyes  starting 
from  their  habitual  languor  at  every  movement  of 
the  patient. 

"There  away  lads,  an*  *'  and  a  hoarse 

laugh  completes  the  sentence. 

"Grandfather,  do  you  want  something?** 

"  Grandfather  I  grandfather  I  " 

"  The  king  an'  his  men,  had  'em  in  our  power, 
an'  to  think  that  the  bonny  bird  flew,"  continued 
the  man  in  a  more  melancholy  tone,  as  he  re- 
membered the  incident  of  the  day  of  the  battle. 


After  this  his  voice  subsided  into  an  tadistioct 
murmur,  and  then  fell  altogether  as  Ids  heavy 
breathing,  like  the  wail  of  the  tide  on  the  besij 
sand  of  a  wide  shore,  broke  in  upon  lum,  and  he 
seemed  to  sleep.  , 

His  face  was  altered,  but  still  the  master  pas- 
sion,  which  had  stamped  the  countenance  of  the 
young  man,  held  its  grasp  on  the  old.  Twentj 
years  had  changed  his  hair  from  a  luxurious  | 
black  to  a  grizzly  grey ;  but  twenty  yean  bad 
failed  to  efface  the  hand-mark  of  the  demoo  of 
unjust  gain,  of  desperate  «n,  and  merdless  re- 
venge, which  had  held  sway  over  the  whde  life. 
Still  the  mind  was  bent  on  the  theme  which  bal 
held  its  soberer  hours,  and  the  occasion  wben  a 
cowardljr  conscience,  as  he  termed  it,  had  in- 
duced him  to  let  a  large  booty  slip  throagb  bii 
fingers,  and  with  it  the  body  and  the  only  son  of 
the  ofi&cer  of  the  king,  the  enemy  of  his  mode  of 
life. 

Night  fell.   The  tide  was  flowing  with  a  tenx  \ 
thud,  flapping  the  shore  it  was  soon  to  leave  I'or 
an  unknown  shore. 

The  old  man  raised  his  head ;  but  it  fell  back 
on  the  pillow,  and  the  girl,  putting  her  hand  m 
the  feverish  brow,  looked  round  for  a  drop  fl( , 
water,  but  the  cup  was  empty,  and  as  hergiand^l 
father  appeared  to  be  asleep  again,  shestolenit- 1 
side  and  to  the  brook  to  refill  it. 

"  Is  there  a  road  through  thU  valley  oo  the 
right  ?  '*  asked  a  voice,  anda  young  man  dressed 
in  black  stood  before  the  girl. 

"  Yes ;  but  you'll  hardly  find  it  to-night  if  j« 
hav'nt  been  it  before." 

"  But  could  I  get  no  one  to  show  me  the  wf  r 
I  must  go  if  possible." 

"  I'd  go  if  I  could,  bud  gran'feyther's  ill; 
worse  an'  worse,  I'm  by  mysel','  said  the  g*4, 
relapsing  into  the  dialect  of  the  country,  or  il 
least  that  mixture  of  it  and  others  she  had  hem 
her  father  speak. 

The  gentleman  immediately  proffered  his 
vices ;  he  was  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  ChnA 
and  as  he  sat  by  the  bed  the  old  man  turned  t» 
wards  him  with  a  rough  inquiry  as  to  bis  bo^ 
ness.  Evidently  the  mind  was  more  reliefei. 
and  a  draught  of  water  eagerly  gulped  down  pi^ 
pared  him  for  the  answer  of  the  priest. 

Too  affecting,  too  real  for  description,  was  tte; 
scene,  when  the  strong  man  became  aware  that' 
this  world  was  slipping  away.  -  The  deed  fA 
mer  days  when  be  sheltered  the  king's  sokM 
connected  itself  with  the  stranger,  aod  he  mit(> 
tered  the  name  of  "  Greybold." 

The  priest  had  recognized  the  bed  where  h^ 
dead  father  had  lain  twenty  years  ago.  Here  ha* 
pointed  at  with  acorn  by  his  former  acqtuim- 
ances,  had  answered  the  Will  of  a  higher  ponr 
and  entered  the  priesthood,  living  fix  the 
spiritual  wet&re  of  his  fellow  man.  . 

The  tide  ebbed  convulsively.  The  little  ifl 
barque  drew  nearer  to  the  expanding  ligl^^| 
pointed  to  a  better  shore.  The  receding  ^^fl 
carried  back  the  wt^d  with  its  nn  and  mif  ^1 
the  past,  and  the  repentant  sinner  to 
grace  had  come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  P'^^^^'S 
the  presence  of  the  Giver  of  that  hopeio  wi» 
the  Christian  dies  .  , 

C.  M.  M 
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*•  A  TALL  nOtTRE  LBANED  UPOX  HBK  ARM. 


it^H  oi  t^e  4f0mt;  or,  %  §urning  of  Croglaniy. 


By    E,  STEWART. 


I CHAPTER  II. 
SUMMONS  to  the  eveninjf  meal  beinff 
brought  by  the  old  man  Ridda,  HaRel 
took  the  place  of  Edmund  by  the  side 
■iitin  slumbering  friend;  and  with  an  inde- 
Me  sensation  of  curiosity,  he  followed  Ridda 
«  principil  apartment  of  the  house.  This 
« ipadous  haU ;  the  roof  was  flat,  lined  with 
7 


oak,  and  supported  by  a  double  row  of  columns  ; 
the  small  round-headed  windows,  sparing-ly  di»- 
tributed.  and  placed  high  tn  the  wall,  must  have- 
admitted  but  a  scanty  portion  of  light  even  at- 
noonday ;  but  now  the  shades  of  evening  were, 
drawn  over  the  scene,  and  the  gloom  was  dis- 
pelled by  an  enormous  wood  fire  that  blazed  on* 
i  the  broad  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  apartmeak^ 
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and  the  light  of  the  candles  placed  in  six  lais;e 
gilt  candlesticks  at  the  other  end  of  the  haU. 
These  candlesticks  were  placed  upon  a  platform 
raised  some  two  or  three  steps  from  the  fioor,  and 
covered  with  tapestry;  this  platform  was  com- 
mon to  the  dwelling  of  most  Saxons  of  rank, 
^nd  there  the  master  of  the  house  in  general  sat 
with  his  superior  guests.  The  walls  of  this 
apartment  were  hung  with  tapestry — a  very  ne- 
cessary precaution  for  excluding  the  cold,  as  the 
caqienters  and  joiners  of  those  days  performed 
their  work  in  a  very  bungling  and  inefiScient  man- 
ner. The  subjects  of  this  tapestry  were  taken 
from  sacred  h^sto^y,  but  characters  and  cos- 
tumes were  totally  disregarded  i^  its  representa- 
tions; and  amon^  other  ludicrous  exhibitions  was 
King  David,  attired  as  a  Saxon  thane,  making 
himself  sociable  among  a  party  of  Saxon  glee- 
men.  A  long  oaken  table  extended  across  the 
platform,  to  themiddle^'of  whichanotherwas  trans- 
versely joined  ,a  step  or  two  below  the  first,  and 
stretching  sonie  way  down  the  hall.  These  tables 
were  now  abundantly  prepared  for  the  evening  meal, 
though  it  seemed  to  Edmund  that  ostentation, 
rather  than  necessity,  must  have  been  concerned 
in  furnishing  the  board,  for  he  did  not  yet  per- 
ceive any  signs  of  the  slaves  and  servitors  that 
usually  thronged  the  dwellings  of  the  Saxon 
gentry.  On  the  tables,  however,  there  were 
smokmg  joints  of  beef,  pork,  and  venison,  dishes 
of  wild  fowl,  plump  poultry,  delicate  confection- 
ery, and  a  quantity  of  the  finest  white  and  warm 
bread.  Nor  was  tbere  any  lack  of  liquor  suited 
to  the  fore :  there  was  an  abundance  of  mead 
and  ale,  of  the  luscious  morat,  made  of  honey 
and  mulberries,  while  a  large  -silver  twwl  on  the 
upper  table  was  filled  with  pigment,  a  liqour 
compounded  of  honey,  wine,  and  spices.  Cups 
of  horn,  with  trenchers  of  bone  and  brass,  were 
laid  at  the  lower  table;  at  the  upper  one  the 
plates  were  silver,  and  the  goblet  of  the  same 
metal.  When  Edmund  entered  the  hall,  some 
eight  or  ten  male  and  female  servants  waited 
submissively  near  the  lower  table;  they  had 
most  of  them  reached  the  middle  age ;  some  of 
them  had  long  passed  it  In  spite  of  the  large 
fire,  a  certain  gloom  and  dimness  reijened  in  the 
hall ;  its  blaze  scarce  broke  the  shadows  of  the 
huge  columns  that  supported  the  roof,  or  spread 
far  enough  to  play  upon  the  lively  green  of  the 
fresh  rushes  that  strewed  the  floor.  If  the  fire 
did  not  altogether  dis[>el  the  obscudty  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  neither  was  the  large  plat- 
form sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  flame  of  the 
NX  large  candles  which  twinkled  like  stars  amid 
the  surrounding  gloom.  By  their  wavering  Ught 
Edmund  faintly  descried  what  seemed  to  be  a 
chair  of  state  placed  beneath  a  crimson  canopy ; 
but  as  he  approached  more  nearly  to  the  plat- 
form a  door  to  its  right  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  two  slaves  who  had  accompanied  Gitba  to 
the  forest  appeared  bearing  torches ;  they  were 
followed  by  the  damsel  herself ;  a  tall  figure  of  a 
fnan  leaned  upon  her  arm,  and  close  upon  their 
fttma  stole  the  meeked-eyed  Imma.  With  a 
4}uickened  step  Edmund  hastened  to  meet  his 
host,  yiho  sank  with  a  languid  air  of  ill-health 
upon'  the  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
an4»  leaning  his  head  upon  bia  left  baad,  e^ 


tended  his  right  in  token  of  welcome  to  tbt 
stranger. 

The  group  towards  which  Edmund  admcu 
was  &  striking  one.   The  dftMS, 
blazing  torches,  had  drawn  on  each  ^  a 
their  master's  seat,  and  the  red  flame  anted 
the   contrast    betwcea    their   hard,  btani 
features  ^d  the  delicate  countenance  of(£^ 
and  played  fit&iHy  upon  tbe   silvered  lids 
and  thin  hand  of  her  father.   Had  the  ^■ 
of  female   vanity   anything  to  do  with  » 
fair  Saxon  damsel  ?   She  had  assumed  a  tobe  < 
pale  blue  silk,  most   richly  embroidered;  •= 
upper  tunic  was  of  the  same  material,  but  of  i 
scarlet  colour,  striped  with  amber.   Her  skfl^ 
frilling  back,  displayed  her  fine  arms,  ad««l 
with  neb  bracelets;  her  veil  being  drawn  mod 
her  shoulders,  her  beautiful  tresses  were  conuw 
only  by  a  light  coronet  of  gold ;  and  she  wt 
shoes  of  i«d  leather.  The  appearance  ottV 
brigfit  was  scarce  less  interesting  than  ftr* 
his  daughter :  there  was  a  grace  even  ii  3* 
slight  bend  of  his  once  stately  form,  which,  * 
the  monarch  trees  of  the  forest,  bowed, 
would  not  break,  beneath  the  weight  of  jeaR 
A  few  thin,  white  locks  parted  off  nis  foreha-. 
which  was  high  and  pale,  and  smooth  as  rnanit; 
while  the  large  blue  eyes  beneath  it,  if  u 
apathetic  melancholy  was  now  their  inoit  eta- 
mon  expression,  still  at  times  shot  forth  2  1^ 
which  suited  well  the  broad  majestic  brow;  Ma- 
lingering fire  told  what  Osbngfat  had 
it  shone,  and  it  was  lost  in  the  giaom  of  soB^ 
and  grief,  like  the  ficfitl  flashes  that  gleam  m 
the  dcy  yet  darkened  by  the  t^^ne  stons.  |» 
attire  of  Osbright  was  at  once  simple  aodco^- 
a  long  pu^le  robe  descending  to  his  fed. 
wrought  with  gold,  an  ample  crimson  maDti^- » 
rich  girdle,  and  a  dagger  hilted  with 
There  was  a  vague  look  m  the  face  of 
as  Edmund,  courteously  kissing  the  eiteaa« 
hand,  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality ;  he  siwe^ 
but  it  was  the  sad  smile  of  age,  """^^J^i^j 
struggling  with  its  own  weakness,  r^^^  * 
its  failing  memory,  which  refuses  to  ^^^^J" 
the  slight  and  ever-changing  forms  of  soc*?^ 
But  even  while  he  gazed  upon  the  youth,  a 
den  and  appalling  change  came  over  his 
tenance;  the  doubtful,  half-timid,  and  mj* 
vacant  looked  changed  to  one  of  mingled  aogc, 
recollection,  and  astonishment.   Their  dula^ 
vanished  from  the  large  blue  eyes,  and  they 
filled  with  a  fine  lustre,  but  it  was  as  the 
lightning  which  scathes  even  vdiilc  it  ghttt^ 
the  passions  which  kindled  that  foe  rent  » 
frame  which  they  made  animate.  ^ 

The  lip  of  Osbright  quivered,  aad 
glowed;  he  started  from  his  seat, 
and  erect  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
all  but  transparent  in  the  blaze  of  the  wrc^ 

f rasping  an  imaginary  lance,  and  nis  <P 
ercely  fixed  on  Edmund.  ^  ;, 

"  What  ho,  treacherous  knaves !  "  h'  cnec^ 
accents  hoarse  with  passion.  "^^^^^ 
Wulric,  will  ye  see  your  lord  done  to  dcatn.  »f 
move  not  hand  to  help  him  ?  He  i.^. 
comes  here  to  my  tent  to  smile,  to  smile  ua  ^ 
derme!"  _^jWs 
Shocked  at  the  frantic  looks  and  wocdi «  ^ 
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lost,  Edmund  half  shrank  back,  but  a  terrible 
tn^n^  made  answer  to  the  voice  of  Osbright, 
ad  the  hound  which  had  been  with  Githa  in  the 
jfaest  sprang  through  the  yet  open  door,  which 
wd  admitted  her  and  her  father  to  the  hall ; 
Bbounded  towards  Edmund,  and  but  for  her  im- 
Kpo^  hand  and  voice,  it  would  have  dragged 
:Kato^  ground.  Meanwhile  the  thoughts  of 
OAright,  still  absent  from  the  present  scene, 
Kerned  to  have  taken  a  difEerent  direction :  he 
^ke  as  if  preparing  for  the  battle-field,  and  to 
EdoDodas  his  fellow- warrior. 

"Beaitboumy  banner,  boIdSigfrid!  Thy  hel- 
net  shall  ^tter  in  the  van  of  the  battle.  Haste, 
lliyn;  bnng  my  good  mail  and  my  shining 
liRnl;  hear  you  not  the  tramp  of  the  Dane  ? 
*ftm  are  black  clouds  on  the  skirting  of  the 
lAr.nd  they  shadow  the  lances  of  the  foe. 
[Wttmly  for  the  blaze  of  lightning,  and  they 
liiil  nve  as  countless  as  the  leaves  of  the 
fwt;bnt  the  thanes  have  gathered  together, 
ni&s  strong  men  of  the  king  are  about  him, 
I  the  heads  of  the  foe  are  as  many  as  the 
11^  leaves  of  autumn,  like  the  leaves  they 
^  be  crushed  into  dust.-  May  the  power  of 
own  Lok  be  upon  them,  and  of  Freya,  and 
luv,  whom  they  worship  as  gods,  and  lo, 
rare  devils!'* 
'Father!"  cried  Githa,  in  a  plaintive  tone; 
I  ber  voice  seemed  to  change   the  current 
[the  old  chiefs  thoughts,  he  sank  back  upon 
Meat,  and  clasping  his  thin  hands  together, 
tat  intervals  in  a  &int  wailing  accent : 
foe  have  fled  before  the  swords  of  the 
.  and  the  green  earth  is  drunk  with  their 
l;the  thanes  are  seated  at  the  king's  ban- 
>ud  the  bright  mead  sparkles  in  the  cup. 

fcMw,  what  have  we  here  ?  Call  you  this 
my  l6rd,  or  mead,  or  morat,  with  such 
taste?  Hence,  hence!  Away  with  it! 
^treachery  and  death!  death  at  the  royal 
y"'-  Or  waving  the  naked  sword,  to  slay  the 
Sftp  in  his  tent  1  Hush !  hush  1  no  more  of 
li??'  Hence  from  my  nght,  thy  looks 
•■•wlto  me! " 

mcb  the  concluding  words,  Osbright  waved 
Vj^i  towards  Edmund,  and  fell  l>ack  in  a 
poofstnpor,  with  his  head  on  the  bosom  of 
f™"?hter,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  at- 
P™it3,  bathed  his  temples  with  water,  and 
pea  a  small  quantity  of  wine  down  his  throat, 
fived  by  these  attentions,  Osbright  shorUy  un- 
pedhis  eyes,  and  gazed  around  him  within  air 
rWe  reviving  ftom  a  heavy  swoon. 
[I  pray  you,  gentle  stranger,"  said  Githa, 
F"ng  towards  Edmund,  while  the  tears 
•Hnied  down  her  face,  "  pardon  the  wild»dela- 
pBof  my  father,  he  is  oftentimes  thus,  and  your 
MeoMce,  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  has 
P^ps  contributed  thus  strangely  to  affect  him  ; 

restored  to  himself,  he  will  deeply  lament 
™>r  thus  distressed  you.'* 
^ren  while  Githa  spoke,  her  father  gazed  in- 
^npon  Edmund,  and  then,  beckoning  him  to 
pwch,  he  tendered  his  hand  with  an  air  of 
poness  and  recollection : 
„  S^a,  who  is  thisyouth  ?  " 
The  stranger  knight,  dear  father,  whose 
I  told  you  is  so  sorely  wounded,  and 


whom  you  said  you  would  meet  to  do  honour  to, 
and  teach  to  fight  against  the  Dane." 

"How  met  I,  then,  this  stranger?    Tell  me 
Githa  !    True,  girl,  true !  "  cried  Osbright,  in  the 
tone  of  one  made  irritable  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  mental  and  bodily  decay. 

"You  have  been  ill,  my  father,"  answered 
Githa,  bending  down  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  old  roan  wrung  his  hands  and  shook  his 
gray  locks  with  a  sorrowful  air. 

"  Forgive  me,  stranger ! "  he  said,  in  the  tone 
of  one  most  bitterly  humbled ;  "  forgive  me,  for  I 
know  not  what  I  say.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  the 
thoughts  of  a  long  life  crowd  upon  me  like 
shadows  upon  a  mirror,  and  then  uiey  vanish  as 
fleetly  as  they  came,  and  very  terrible  they  some- 
times are.  But  fearful  things  v/ill  happen  in  a 
long,  long  life,  and  my  head  is  grown  weak — as 
weak  as  is  my  hand — and  what  ts  past  I 
remember,  and  that  which  is  present  I  forget — 
my  thoughts  are  all  confused.  Yet  once  I  ruled 
the  counsels  of  a  king. .  Think  you  my  mind  or 
arm  was  weak  then,  young  man  ?  Ah,  have 
pity  on  me — you  must  one  day  be  old,  and  1 — I 
am  an  old,  old  man  !  " 

Osbright  bent  his  head  down  upon  his  hands, 
and  Edinund  could  see  the  large  tears  trickle 
between  his  wan  fingers.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight,  to  behold  him  weeping  over  the  wreck  of 
his  own  mind.  A  stillness  prevailed,  interrupted 
only  by  the  whining  of  the  hound,  who  had 
crouched  at  his  master's  feet,  impatient  to  ob- 
tain his  caresses. 

"My  faithful  Wolf!"  cried  Osbright,  "thou 
knowest  no  ditference  in  the  trembling  hand  which 
feeds  thee  now  and  that  of  the  stalwart  warrior. 
But,"  he  continued,  with  sudden  animation, 
"  what  cold  cheer  is  this,  Githa  ?  Draw  to  the 
board,  gentle  stranger,  and  pardon  the  wild 
fancies  which  your  features  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  an  infirm  and  sorrow-stricken  man." 

As  he  spoke,  Osbright  drew  near  to  the  table, 
at  the  lower  end  of  which  the  domestics  submis- 
sively arranged  themselves,  and,  filling  one  of  the 
silver  cups  with  mead,  he  pledged  Edmund  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Danes.  In  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  during  their  repast  but  little 
traces  of  his  late  disorder  appeared ;  he  spoke 
much  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  country, 
and  mourned  his  inability  to  arm  in  its  defence. 
Once,  indeed,  when  questioning  Edinund  as  to 
his  parentage,  the  cloud  seemed  to  again  gather 
on  his  brow  ;  but,  mastering  his  rising  emotion, 
he  bade  Githa  fetch  her  harp.  The  eyes  of 
Edmund  involuntarily  pursued  the  graceful  form 
of  the  damsel,  as  she  glided  out  of  the  hall;  but 
they  were  more  unpleasantly  attracted  to  the 
countenance  of  Imma,  upon  which  the  light  ot 
the  torches  flashed,  as  she  followed  her  mistress. 
Her  blue  eyes,  half  closed,  yet  fixed  upon  Githa, 
shot  with  a  malignant  fire,  and  her  pale  tips  moved 
quickly.  The  peculiar  prejudices  <tf  the  age  sug- 
gested to  Edmund  that  she  was  muttering  a 
charm,  and  he  anxiously  watched  her  features  as 
she  returned  aiding  Githa  to  carry  her  harp :  do 
trace  of  her  late  emotion  was,  however,  visible, 
and  she  sank- upon  an  embroid^ed  cushion  at  the 
foot  of  her  mistress,  with  her  hands,  as  usual. 
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crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  a  look  of  apathy, 
and  even  dulness,  on  her  countenance,  that 
greatly  injured  its  pretensions  to  beauty. 

The  attention  of  Edmund  was,  however, 
quickly  drawn  to  the  uncommon  skill  and  sweet 
voice  of  Githa,  as  she  sang  the  following  to  her 
harp: 

A  little  while 

Shall  the  Iwif  be  snea. 

Then  eftnxHU  it  groweth  yellow, 

Itblletbontheeaitb. 

Decareth, 

And  twnedi  to  duat.. 

Kvwthiulalt 

The  wicked  in  death. 

Ere  tbey  hmg  endare, 

Thej  he^>  ap  to  themaelvei  hy  crimeir 

Aod  ooBceal  mlgbty  treasttret. 

Thogp  f  reedllr  preeenw  them 

la  ftrir  eecw  leeaMBi, 

Accotdfaif  to  the  will  of  the  fieadi  I 

And  yet  ween,deetitute  of  teflecdM, 

That  the  Kinc  of  GIoTT, 

That  Almi^^  God, 

The  Eternal,  wOIliiten  to  them  I 

As  Gltha  concluded,  she  turned  her  eyes  n^th 
an  air  full  of  meaning  upon  her  father,  who  shook 
his  gray  locks,  while  a  bitter  smile  crossed  his 
feautures ;  then  he  extended  his  hand  for  the 
harp,  and  struck  its  chords  to  a  wild  and  martial 
strain,  which,  dying  gradually  away,  sank  at 
last  into  notes  indicative  of  anguish  and  despair. 
In  a  voice  low  and  moumfol  as  the  tones  miich 
he  drew  from  the  harp,  he  then  sang  the  follow- 
reply  to  his  daughter ; 

The  wicked  I  have  tbey  pasted  awa^, 
AaleavM  (TOW  yellow  aad  decay, 
I  MW  them  ia  their  trinivli  brief, 
Aad  I  was  ttea  die  foded  leaf. 

They  may  turn  pau'd,  the  bit,  the  vain, 
While  I,  whom  Uiey  have  wroaged,  lemaia ; 
What  coarfMt  that  I  liager  hrn, 
Whan  all  aqr  heart  ie  ead  aad  aear. 

Thqwei%  ttegr  trinai^'d,  aad  ara  not  t 
I,  thoagh  I  lln,  am  aloaa^  lbr|ot  1 
The  winter  wiad.  that  bleached  their  boaea. 
Swept  o'er  mf  deealate  hearth-atoM  I 

Ob,  for  that  narrow  home  ef  reat. 
With  foof  bnilt  dotely  to  the  braart : 
Wboaa  etaep  raiaod  aidea  aad  atilly  ahadaa 
Hot  maa,  nor  ^aatT,  iavadaa. 

"Nay,  no  more  of  this,  my  father!"  said 
Githa,  taking  the  harp  from  Osbright's  hand ; 
*'  you  must  let  me  sing  to  you  a  gayer  song !  " 

The  old  man  shookhis  head  as  he  relinquished 
the  instrument;  and  Githa,  withdrawing  to  a 
little  distance,  again  touched  it,  and  sang ;  but 
not  her  liveliest  strains  could  remove  the  deep 
depression  into  which  her  father  had  again  sunk. 

£dmund,  indeed,  noticed  while  the  beautiful 
Githa  was  employed  only  with  her  harp,  that 
Imroa  left  her  seat,  and  kneeling  by  Osbright, 
conversed  with  him  in  a  low  tone.  There  was 
an  indefinable  expression  in  the  looks  and  man* 
ner  of  this  girl  which  had  already  impressed 
Edmund  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her ; 
nor  was  this  impresnon  lessened  hy  his  per- 
cnving  a  mournful  anger  in  the  eye  of  Githa 
when  tnniing  roimd  as  she  finished  her  song,  she 


discovered  who  was  occupying  the  ear  ofhr  I 
father.  She  immediately  put  up  her  harp,  and  < 
approached  the  chief  from  whose  side  Imma  ttea  ! 
withdrew;  but  if  Githa  had  hoped  to  supplvtbe  i 
place  of  her  handmaiden  by  his  side  she  nt  I 
^sappointed,  for  her  father  soon  after  pladn^ 
illness  as  an  excuse  for  retiring;  and  Edaod 
then  withdrew  to  the  apartment  of  his  fnrf. 
whom   he  found  slewing.    Having  left 
under  the  care    of  Hagel,  he  suffered  ta- 
self  to  be  conducted  to  the  chamber  preparedfa 
him.     Ridda  apologised  because  it  was  •< 
fitted  up  with  the  sumptuousness  of  that  u 
which  the  ealdorman  had  been  convmd,  be 
that,  he  said,  was  the  only  one  of  the  son 
chambers  which  had  been  open  for  many  jtais. 
Having  promised  to  call  Edmund  at  an  eaih  | 
hour,  3ie  old  man  withdrew.  A  huge  wood  fiie 
blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  Edmund,  bat  fitdf 
disposed  to  deep,  drew  closer  a  heavy  cxai 
stool  that  stood  near  it,  and  seatine  lua^ 
surveyed  his  apartment,  while  his  araept  t^-- 
osity  concerning  his  host  returned  to  his  ni^ 
made  more  ardent,  indeed,  by  its  disappw^- 
ment.   That,  in  spite  of  his  lonely  mode  of  I*. 
Osbright  was  possessed  of  great  wealth 
evident ;  his  manners,  too,  and  some  adniissii:^^ 
which  he  had  made,  sufficiently  denoted  that  Ms 
rank  was  at  least  equal  to  Edmund's  own ;  soot 
heavy  misfortune,  it  was  equally  certain,  bid 
driven  him  to  this  profound  solitude ;  and 
young  tiiane,  interested  for  the  old  man  aodle 
dannter,  decided  with  the  ready  compass)*'  i 
yoma  that  ^is  misfortune  must  be  unmerited.  I 

Before  Edmund  had  parted  with  his  new  fnea^ 
for  the  night  it  had  been  determined  tiiii;  co:}- 
signing  Algar  to  their  hospitable  care,  he  sboda 
with  the  dawn  of  morning  set  out  for  Croyland. 
Osbright  promising  that  one  of  his  slaves  iyinM 
partly  guide  him  on  his  way.    Wearied  with  t^-.* 
mtigue  and  anxiety  of  the  day,  Edmund  left  ^ 
seat  by  the  fire  to  throw  himself  oa  thecoodi: 
before  he  did  so,  he  cast  a  look  round  the  af^rt- 
ment  more  curious  than  he  had  bestowed  on  b» 
entrance.    It  was  spacious  and  lofty;  the«^' 
were  hung  with  tapestry,  but  this  was  in»»3» 
places  dropping  to   decay ;  the  window-* 
rather  loops,  for  thqr  were  so  nairow  as  kkcc 
to  deserve  any  other  appellation— were  pUc« 
higfa  in  the  wall ;  the  sole  furniture  of  the  apiA- 
ment  was  the  couch  on  «Uch  he  rested,  «^ 
which  was  extended  a  blue  canopy,  a  few  carnd 
churs,  a  kind  of  cabinet  of  some  dark 
curiously  wroui^t,  and  a  table  near  his  bed,  ly 
which  stood  a  cup  filled  with  warm  wine  i» 
spices,  ii4iich  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time 
drink  tfefore  going  to  rest. 

For  some  time  after  he  threw  himself  ootK 
bed  he  tossed  in  that  excessive  restlessness 
great  fatigue  produces ;  and  when  he  at  teng^ 
sank  to  sleep  his  dreams  partook  of  the  distort"* 
character  of  his  waking  thoughts.  No*  ^ 
wandered  with  his  wounded  Mend  Alear  anxr/ 
the  bUnd  paths  of  the  forest,  and  anoa  kc 
listened  to  ^e  voice  of  Githa,  or  the  waiUogoc^ 
which  her  father  had  drawn  forth 
touched  the  harp  of  the  maiden.  Suddenly  tv 

[scene  changed  ;  his  dream  gave  hin  even  htso^ 
situation  ;  he  thought  he  was  lerlinuig  oo  « 
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bed  io  his  lone  chamber,  in  the  house  of 
(^bright ;  that  the  embers  of  the  wood  fire  had 
flunk  lov  upon  the  hearth,  and  gleamed  and  shot 
Ibrth  a  quivering  light  upon  the  grisly  faces  that 
were  cuved  upon  the  oaken  chairs,  while  the 
diadows  lengthened  the  tall  forms  of  the  warriors 
on  the  tapestry.    Presently  he  thought  the  hang- 
ings opposite  to  his  bed  were  raised,  a  door  ap* 
pearea,  which  was  softly  opened,  and  a  figure, 
made  chiefly  distinguisEiabie  by  its  white  gar- 
ments, glided  slomy  through  the  deepening 
riootn;  It  approached  the  cabinet,  and  knelt 
beside  it.    At  that  moment  a  tall  red  gleam 
iDtung  up  among  the  decaying  embers,  and 
flticed  full  upon  the  figure ;  it  was  that  of  a 
kale,  over  wtiose  shoulders  fell  a  quantity  of 
bt  auburn  hair.    She  stopped,  and  opening 
Kc^inet,  took  out  an  ivo^  distaff,  a  small 
fivbunp.  and  a  human  skull ;  these  she  placed 
■Oe  ground  near  the  fire,  the  flickering  blazeof 
■ek,  now  dying  away,  left  her  awful  occupa- 
■  ve3ed  in  a  darkness  to  which  it  seemed 
tod,  and  again,  flashing  in  forked  tongues  of 
be,  made  visible  the  distaff  where  she  slowly 
luged  her  web,  or  the  grinning,  distended 
rs  and  eyeless  sockets  of  the  skull  that  lay  at 
:  feet-    An  inconceivable  horror  shook  the 
me  of  Edmund,  even  in  his  sleep,  when  it 
sned  to  him  that,  having  prepared  her  spindle, 
!  sorceress  rose  firom  her  stooping  posture  and 
Dd  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  its  light  play- 
[opon  her  face,  and  her  stony  eyes  directed 
ards  the  bed.   Then  Edmund  thought  that  he 
leived  the  countenance  to  be  that  of  the  hand- 
Ben  Imma,  but  the  gaib  of  her  servitude  was 
Wkn  aside ;  she  was  habited  io  a  white  and 
mkg  robe  of  andent  fuhion,  while  her  hair, 
in£aiit  and  beautifol  as  that  of  Githa  herself, 
nt  over  her  shoulders.   Yet  it  appeared  to 
Euid  in  his  dream  that  there  was  a  some- 
|hg   appalling   in    her   countenance ;  the 
K  pupils  of  the  blue  eyes  seemed  to  expand, 
|mere  was  no  meaning  in  their  gaze;  the 
Brnac  erect  and  stiff  from  the  marble  fore- 
mA;  tibe  arms  hung  straight  and  motionless, 
t  tie  hands  were  clenched  as  if  in  bodily  or 
b^l  pain.    Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Edmund 
It  the  figure  glided  forwards  and  stood  beside 
i  bed  ;  then  he  perceived  that  in  one  hand  she 
|1  a  small  branch,  which  he  knew  from  its  white 
ries  and  pale  pointed  leaves  to  be  a  sprig  of 
itletoe,  and  uirice  he  thought  she  breathed 
«  him,  and  traced  strange  signs  with  the 
Cletoe,  and  uttered  words  in  a  strange  tongue  ; 
n  she  withdrew  from  the  bed;  and  drawing  a 
}1  near  the  dying  fire,  she  kindled  her  lamp, 
1  placed  it  within  the  skull,  and  taking  her 
aff  she  spun,  chanting  in  a  low  tone  all  the 
The  norror  of  Edmund  increased ;  there 
a  power  in  the  breath  and  the  signs  of  the 
bantress ;  a  mighty  spell  seemed  to  confine 
to  the  couch,  he  could  not  rise  from  it  to  fly 
be  scene  of  her  unholy  rites ;  the  visionary 
ny  was  too  great  to  be  endured,  but  the  hum 
tie  distaff,  the  low  and  not  unmusical  chant, 
z    still  in  his  ears  when  he  awoke-  How 
It   the  relief  of  waking  from  such  a  Aightful 
tm  !    Edmund  knew  that  he  was  awake,  that 
as  all  a  vision ;  he  put  hi«  hand  to  his  brow. 
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it  was  coveted  with  a  cold  dew,  yet  an  unaccount- 
able 00^  was  in  his  ears ;  the  foncies  of  his 
dream  seemed  still  clinging  to  his  imagination  ; 
he  looked  round  the  chamber  to  dispel  them ; 
but  who  shall  describe  his  horror  when  he  per- 
ceived a  female  figure  crouching  by  the  fire,  and 
a  spindle  dancing  in  the  dying  flame.  She  did 
not  raise  her  head,  or  seem  in  any  way  conscious 
of  Edmund's  presence,  but  still  as  she  drew  the 
threads  out  of  her  distaff,  she  sang  in  the  low 

Slaintive  voice  which  Edmund  had  neard  in  his 
ream.   Of  her  strange  song,  the  following  tna> 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

Whll«  Ui«  oiri,      woods  «moBfc 
SccOMi  u  edw  to  mf  aonf , 
Vud'clnc  Amim,  ttiat  mtb  or  piM 
Ib  palo  Kitfhflbn'i  ngioss  aios  I 
Hear  tba  WM  that  wskM  Iha  d«ad  I 
RIm  from  out  jonrcaNnadieidt 
Thrice  I  dunttho  Rnnic  rhjnu, 
Speod  ye  at  its  doainf  cbiow, 
Tkoagh  jra  mart  that  track  paw  o'ar 
Whara,  with  jawa  bo^droppins  gon 
And  watchfnl  cfM  iditrytmj, 
Vaaria  faard*  lib»  dnadlnl  mf, 
TW  chut  ttat  anoMai  y  doM 
TfaoM  glariBf  vjt»  ia  aim  npoael 
And  over  yonder  earthly  aleeper 
FliBf  a  totper,  dreader,  deeper. 

LirtMtothoapoU  thatbi»d> 
The  snrgiuf  teas,  the  ragiBt  windi 
Riae,  thoa^h  viewless  to  nf  tigbt. 
Circle  ronod  me,  shape  of  night  1 
Orialy  flmttMlw  that  cronch 
VeaKoAdbr  the  Biim«r*s  covdi  I 
Spirits  that  the  charcbrard  owns 
Broodiac  o'er  the  dead  man's  bones. 
Where  the  cbamel  lustre  shines. 
Where  with  worm  the  worn  «o  twines ; 
Leave  them,  lean  them  new,  and  reel 
Respondve  to  mj  cicdlag  irtMo!. 
YaiAo  love  the  dicar  decay 
Of  man's  (lory  pass'd  away, 
Leave  the  cramblinjt  roof  and  atOBe, 
Half  with  ivy  overcrown. 
Round  the  reitleaa  wheels  do  go. 
Circling  still,  above,  below  ; 
Hnauning  in  the  caveni'd  shades. 
Where  rit  these  n^torions  mai^ 
Who,  thtengh  every  niied  state, 
Oidde  tbe  web  of  bnman  Utm. 
Rnler  of  the  past  t  For  thee. 
Dreadful  Urd,  are  three  timet  Oreo 
Mistress  of  the  preaent  time  1 
Thrice  we  bail  thee  in  the  rhyme  I 
Rnler  of  the  fiitnrel  thou 
With  the  cloud  about  thy  brew. 
In  thine  sndiscover'd  cell. 
Smile  propitious  on  my  spell  1 
Rest  thee,  rest  ihee,  motlwr  mine ! 
For  out  own  are  three  times  nine. 
Now  Ae  web  la  all  nwolt'd, 
Aod  each  mystic  number  told. 

As  the  female  finished  her  chant,  she  drew  her 
finished  web  firom  the  spindle,  and  flinging  it 
over  her  arm,  replaced  the  instrument  in  the 
cabinet  from  whicli  Edmund  had  either  seen  or 
,dreamt  he  had  seen  her  take  it.  As  she  glided 
slowly  out  of  the  apartment,  dimlv  perceivable  by 
the  expiring  light  of  the  fire,  Edmund  felt  irre- 
sistibly compelled  to  rise  and  track  her  footsteps. 
[Io  be  continued.) 
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AN  ENGLISH  ROSlfeRE. 
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llTH  the  pretty  ceremonial  observed 
in  Catholic  France  and  known  as 
the  crowning  of  the  Rose  Queen 
most   of  our  readers  have  been 
familiar  from  childhood  owiag  to 
many  excellent  nuraeiy  stories,  very  attractive 
to  ftill  -grown  children,   which  turn  upon  its 
pleasing  incidents.   The  custom  itself  dates  from 
the  sixth  century,    was    revived   with  great 
splendour  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  Grand Monarque  ; 
and  La  Rosit-re  has  survived  the  revolutions,  and 
to  this  day  is  anrmally  crowned  in  some  parts  of 
France,  many  of  the  quasi-religious  customs  being 
observed.   Each  ^ri  is  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
forhernrtue  and  mdustiy ;  and  an  extra  struggle 
with  poverty,  as,  (or  instance,  in  the  support  of 
an  a^d  parent,  is  an  additional  claim  to  the  coveted 
position.   La  Rost7re,  duly  elected,  is  conducted 
to  the  church,  the  priest  blesses  her  at  the 
altar,  and  the  wife  of  the  Maire  bestows  upon  her 
the  crown  of  roses.    Leaving  the  church  the 
newly  crowned  queen  is  taken  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  the  Maire  defer- 
entially leading  her  by  the  hand  ;  and  escorted 
by  ^enrf'arfl/cj  with  fixed  bayonets,  she  receives 
the  noisy  congratulations   of  the  enthusiastic 
crowds ;  and,  something  of  more  importance 
than  these  empty  plaudits,  she  receives  a  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  dowry.    The  transplantation  of 
this  interesting^  custom,  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham  substituted  for  a  church,  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Nu^£e,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
of  South  London  m  place  of  the  curi,  and  no 
official  countenance,  was  successfully,  so  far  as 
differences  would  allow,  efiiected  on  a  recent  oc- 
c^ion.    Indeed,  there  was  much  to  gladden  the 
heart  in  the  proceedings.  They  were  not  intended 
as  a  mere  empty  parade,  or  Mr.  Nug^e  would  not 
have  been  there,  but  to  reward  a  good  and  hard- 
working girl ;  to  incite  others  to  follow  her 
example  ;  and  to  call  public  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  class  who  toil  without  a  gleam  of  the 
sunshine  of  life — the  shamefully  overworked  and 
underpaid  sewing-machine  girls  of  London.  Mr. 
Nug^e  gave  a  sad  account  of  their  manner  of  life 
to  the  Targe  numbers  of  people  who  were  as- 
sembled, some,  no  doubt,  attracted  by  curiosity, 
most  hy  sympathy.   "  Hood,**   he  observed, 
"had  written  his  *$ong  of  the  Shirt';  had  he  been 
alive,  he  would  have  written  the  dirge  of  the  sew- 
ing machine.   From  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  night,  working  with  bent  chests  at  the 
sewing  machines,  those  ceaseless  treadmills, 
hundreds  of  our  healthiest  and  most  promising 
young  women  are  failing  into  consumption,  and 
yet  are  constrained  to  labour  on  for  pay  that  is 
next  to  no  pay,  ill-fed,  ill-sheltered,  and  with  no 
hope  beyond  the  hope  of  work,  which  is  more 
necessary  each  day  by  very  reason  of  its  being 
badly  remunerated." 

The  coronation  (there  had  been  a  previous 
ceremony  in  Mr.  Nug6e's  church)  was  performed 
at  the  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Rosery,  a 
bower  of^  leaf-clad  axches.  Placed  in  prominent 
pontion  was  the  throne  of  crimson  and  gilt,  and 
the  slo^ng  and  carpeted  pathway  leamng  to  it 


was  roped  off,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  free  pai* 
sage  of  La  Rosiire  and  her  suite.  ConadenMr 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  enthronemeot  flif 
Rosery  and  the  approaches  to  it  were  croided 
with  visitors  fall  of  expectancy.   Soon  ate  5*^ 
o'clock,  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  announced  ft^ 
the  procession  had  started  from  the  left 
the  palace,  and  a  rush  was  made  in  that  Ac- 
tion.   It  was  seen  not  to  be  a  long  proccasa 
as  it  traversed  the  stately  terrace,  nor  a  gorges 
one.    But  there  was  something  in  its  aspect 
touching.    In  the  children  who  partly  composti 
it  were  the  evidences  of  anxious  loving  can- 
cleanliness,  the  most  made  of  small  laetaL 
poverty,  no  doubt,  and  too  much  of  it,  ytX  decec 
poverty.   In  front  walked  the  tmmpeiers  in 
hose  and  heralds'  coats,  the  onlysi^of  Uaxosy 
except  the  ecclesiastical  banners  in  the  eoCR 
display.    Following  them  came  a  choir  of 
clad  in  surplices  of  white  and  crimson,  and  «^ 
and  mauve,  and  wearing  the  closely-fitting  of" 
cap  of  silk.    By  their  side  walked  Mr. 
and  a  charitable  "  Sister  of  the  Church,"  » 
behind  elder  members  of  the  congregatioa  n* 
"troops  of  friends."    In  the  centre  of  thepfr 
cession  Miss  Huiton  fLa  Rosure)  had  ^ 
position.   She  was  clothed  and  veiled  in  wbft. 
and  was  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour.  »^ 
were  also  dressed  in  garments  of  white,  and  t]^ 
ried  baskets  of  flowers.    Coming  as  tbey  w 
from  the  most  squalid  portions  of  South  LtB^ 
with  only  an  occasional  treat  like  the  pi^J^ 
enliven  the  dreary  round  of  thd,T  existeoee,  ^ 
elasticity  and  cneerfulness  of  these  bofs  a» 
girls  was  remarkable.  Who  knows  the  shifts  t» 
which  the  careful  mother  had  been  pat  to  ouk 
her  son  or  daughter  presentable ;  tof  s"'™ 
scheming  and  contriving  the   little  putt 
ribbon,  the  new  straw  hat,  the  white  te^ 
cobbled  shoes,  the  refurbished  jacket.  ><*M^ 
her  ?   It  was  good  to  see  these  mothers, tevV 
with  maternal  pride,  as  they  struggled  onto  * 
hot  August  sun  to  keep  nearest  their  own-**' 
worn  and  haggard,  many  of  them,  but  so  nac* 

Slaining,  so  patient !    To  them  this  was  s  ^ 
ay  enough,  a  glimpse  of  h^>piness,  i  *^ 
respite. 

There  was  a  further  flourish  of  trumpets  as  ^ 
Rose  Queen  took  her  seat  on  the  thtoae,*^ 
her  maids  of  honour  and  the  choir  boys  oo 
side,  so  disposed  as  to  present  to  the  view  ^oHe  « 
old-world  picture — a  snatch  from  monasdc  oaA 
Mr.  Nug^e,  stepping  to  the  front,  with 
head,  made  the  following  proclamation: 
people,  hearken  all  of  you.   .^a  Hoxton 
been  elected  as  the  Rose  Queen  for  this  ye^ 
She  has  passed  all  the  qualifications  reqoii^  ^ 
that  high  office.    Her  good  life,  her  indosor.  ^ 
religious  life,  have  all  qualified  her  for  our  cbofct 
I  put  it  openly  to  our  congregation,  and  there  t« 
not  been  one  voice,  or  one  wMtl,  or  wti^** 
against  her.    I,  therefore,    proclaim  her  ■ 
presence  of  you  all,  as  the  Rose  Queen  for  » 
year."   The  reverend  gentieman  then  n*^*? 
earnest  and  pathetic  appeal  for  aid  in  the  »^ 
of  providing  a  home  of  rest  for  the  ovetwroaj* 
girls  of  South  London.   The  May  season  *^ 
May  flowers,  be  remarked,  seemed  to  have 
and  we  now  had  no  May  Queen.   Kit  we  ca** 
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bare  a  Rose  Queen,  and  the  qualities  required 
of  this  innocent  and  harmless  sovereign  were 
Bchasailthe  girls  of  London  ought  to  aspire 
to.and  could  aspire  to,  by  the  grace  of  God.  He 
Iwpedthat  the  example  set  that  day  would  be 
fcUoffcd  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
people  would  have  set  before  them  the  reward 
one  for  a  good  and  industrious  life.  Turning 
to  the  Rom  Queen,  Mr.  Nug^e  addressed  her  in 
flwse words :  "Ada  Huxton,  I  place  this  crown 
aponpnr  head,  and  I  trust  that  a  worthier  and 
MFC  imnortal  crown  will  be  given  to  you  one 
iaybf  Him  whom  we  serve,  our  God  and  Lord. 
1  trust  that  this  day  may  ever  leave  its  mark  upon 

L character,  and  that  you  may  remember, 
g  been  exalted  as  you  have  been  before  the 
Vdd.  to  maintain  the  virtue  of  exalted  life  by 
4bt%,  by  holiness,  by  purity,  by  love  of  all 
tBai  you ;  and  I  pray  that  good  influence  in 
''^■illmake  your  life  such  that  by  its  love  it 
■riUlbeamon  all  around  you,  and  that  all  your 
Andsaod  relatives  will  remember  the  coronation 
tAdaHuxton."    La  ^oj'/^rf  received  the  crown 
fa  bowed  head,  and  was  hidden  by  a  shower  of 
IK  leaTes,  thrown  by  the  maids  of  honour.  The 
■topets  sounded,  the  spectators  cheered,  and 
yamg  maiden  was  hailed  as  the  Rose  Queen, 
irio;  been  presented  with  a  purse  containing 
^,  to  be  considered  as  her  dovry,  the  young 
KJtiga  rejoined  the  procession,  which  returned 
Ik  same  order  as  it  had  entered  the  palace. 


MR.  SMITH'S  HOLIDAY. 

^^^JHE  summer  is  over,  travelling  and 
Btw  vsndering  at  an  end,  and  rough, 
^I^H  rold  weather  set  in.    I  am  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  my  wife  at  the  hotel, 
and  have  placed  myself  as  near  as 
to  the  urn  to  warm  myself.   The  bill  lies 
.     Be,  as  long  as  a  midsummer  day.    My  wife 
9«  li^ed  as  she  cast  a  glance  at  the  sum 
she  said  nothing,  but  she  gave  me  unasked 
'  lumps  of  sugar  in  the  tea,  and  placed  upon 
o»n  plate  at  least  six  times  as  much  butter 
she  required.    She  cnt  the  crust  from  her  slice 
and  was  very  particular  in  taking  the 
't  part  of  the  ham.    Then  she  observed  that 
tea  was  weak  and  had  no  flavour,  and  she 
ight— and  in  this  I  agreed  with  her — than  the 
ckoningwas  too  high, 

"It  does  not  matter,"  I  said  ;  "  by  the  middle 
|l  the  day  we  shall  be  at  home." 
^ I  will  go  and  pack  up,"  returned  my  wife, 
|M  I  rose  to  accompany  her. 

'Will you  not  wait  for  me  here?  I  shall  do 
"packing  much  better  alone." 

<  lighted  a  cigar,  and  with  my  hands  in  my 
ockets  walked  up  and  down  the  cold  room, 
wife  remained  at  the  table  for  a  moment, 
I  cannot  avoid  the  absurd  conjecture 
«t  she  earned  away  some  pieces  of  s 
Fjier  lap-dog.  Her  aunt  used  to  do 
*wy  were  already  in  the  bill. 
^  had  still  some  foreign  money  left  in  my 
PWket,  which,  as  1  wandered  up  and  down  the 


sugar 
so. 


room,  I  felt  with  my  fingers ;  I  gave  some  of  it  to 
my  landlord  as  part  of  the  payment  of  his  bill. 
My  host  looked  at  each  piece  as  if  it  was  a 
rarity,  took  a  pencil,  added  and  subtracted,  till 
at  last  not  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  coin 
remained.  I  said  nothing,  and  would  not  tell 
my  wife  how  much  I  had  lost ;  it  was  enough 
that  I  had  his  receipt  in  my  pocket  and  am  now 
safe  at  home ;  what  occuned  in  the  interval 
troubles  me  little. 

My  wife  soon  came  down. 

"  Everything  is  packed  up,  but  the  large  box 
win  not  close,  the  leathern  cover  of  the  green 
umbrella  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  one  of  my  best  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs has  been  taken  away.  I  have  not  had  the 
key  of  my  box  always  in  my  pocket,  and  must 
therefore  conclude  that  the  tail,  untidy  girl  wha 
makes  the  beds  " 

"  The  gentleman's  fly  is  ready." 

The  waiter  who  made  this  announcement  left 
the  door  half  open,  so  that  I  could  see  in  the  en- 
trance hall  the  landlord,  waiting  to  take  leave  of 
us,  and  beg  our  recommendation  to  future  travel- 
lers, the  two  waiters,  the  boots,  who  thought  he 
had  a  claim  upon  my  purse  because  he  bad 
wiped  the  dust  from  my  polished  shoes,  the  tall 
chambermaid,  whom  my  wife  suspected  of  dis- 
honesty, the  stable  boy  who  had  fetched  the  car- 
riage, the^rterwho  had  shown  me  the  wa;^  to  the 
country  residence  of  a  friend  I  wished  to  visit,  esLch- 
expectmg  a  fee. 

I  drew  back  for  a  while  in  alarm,  but  thanks  to- 
my  landlord  I  had  still  some  small  change  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  took  courage  from  the  thought 
that  at  noon  that  day,  thank  heaven,  I  should  be- 
again  at  home,  and  so  ran  upstairs  as  quickly  as- 
I  could  to  close  the  box.  The  under-waiter  fol- 
lowed, and  he  was  followed  by  the  boots,  in  or- 
der to  bring  down  my  luggage.  The  others 
waited  patiently  till  I  should  come  down-. 

The  box  was,  indeed,  a  stubborn  one,  and  pat 
the  patience  of  the  expectant  people  to  a  severe 
trial.  I  began  by  very  gently  tucking  in  the  cacr- 
ners  of  dresses  and  handkerchiera,  and  their 
pressed  in  the  whole  mass  in  the  tenderest  man- 
ner— there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  as  an  ob- 
struction, and  I  shut  down  the  top ;  then  there 
appears  on  one  side  a  little  piece  of  the  tail  of 
my  best  black  coat,  and  on  the  other  a  fragment 
of  the  lace  of  my  wife's  summer  mantle.  If  I 
had  had  a  pair  of  scissors  in  my  hand  I  should 
at  once  have  cut  off  these  obstructions,  but  I 
pushed  them  in.  The  trunk,  however,  still  re- 
mained half  an  inch  open.  I  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two  to  see  what  could  be  in  the  way,  and 
the  trunk  gaped  at  me  like  a  toothless  giant.  I 
jumped  upon  the  top  of  it,  but  a  fearful  soond' 
like  a  crack  and  a  gurgle  made  me  jump  off' 
again  in  haste.  The  box  now  gaped  no  more,  tt 
only  grinned,  there  was  a  kind  of  mocking  smile 
upon  its  leathern  lips  which  enraged  me,  I 
again  jumped  upon  it,  and  stamped  impatiently 
upon  the  hard  head  of  my  tormentor.  In  this 
unaccustomed  gymnastic  exercise  I  lost  my 
balance,  fell  against  the  washhandstand,  and 
broke  a  decanter  and  tumbler.  The  noise  that  I 
made  brought  the  waiter  and  boots  from  the  pas- 
sage where  they  had  been  waiting  into  the  roon. 
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The  trnnk  winked  at  them  confidentially,  and  I 
i&ould  not  wonder  if  it  gave  some  signs  of  coo- 
tempt  for  me  when  my  back  was  turned. 

In  order  to  spare  my  wife  any  anQ03rance,  I 
made  compensation  to  the  waiter  for  the  broken 
glasses.  I  had  thought  that  both  these  articles 
-were  of  the  commonest  material,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  the  waiter  asserted  that  all  the  glass  to 
tbe  house  was  the  finest  crystal.  Everyone  knows 
the  value  of  a  glass  decanter  and  tumbler. 
'C^^at  a  happiness,  I  again  thought,  that  in  a 
few  flunutes  I  shall  be  at  home ! 

IMeanwhile  the  other  two  men  went  to  the 
trudk.  Strength  was  no  longer  needed,  nor  was 
it  eiq^^d,  for  as  soon  as  a  hand  was  placed 
tipon  It  ft  willingly  closed  its  mouth  and  bit  with 
Its  teetfa  till  the  lock  was  tamed  upon  its  black 
lips.  B«t  under  it  there  lay  the  leathern  caEtt  of 
theuntbrdla,  and  my  wife's  handkerchief  smetl- 
sng  strongly  of  Eau  de  Coloi^ne. 

When  1  gave  it  to  my  wife  she  remained  firm 
in'her  assertion  that  the  tall  chambermaid  had 
naed  it,  for  she  had  not  poured  Eau  de  Cologne 
«ipon  it' herself. 

"  But  it  matters  little/'  she  said,  "  if  we  only 
Tgct  safe  home." 

'Itrainedheavily,  and  there  was  a  severe  storm. 
It  was  oppressively  warm  for  all  the  windows 
■were  closeo,  yet  when  one  of  them  was  a  little 
«pened  the  cold  was  like  sharp  needles.  I  en- 
Tied  our  umbrella  in  its  leathern  case,  wrapped 
mysdf  as  well  as  I  could  in  my  rain  cloak,  and 
buried  myself  in  the  recollection  of  the  enjoy- 
ments we  had  had  in  our  excursion.  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  think  of  die  pleasures 
of  our  return  home,  they  should  be  so  much  the 
more  an  agreeable  surprise.  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  future,  looked  coolly  away  from  the  un- 
pleasant present,  and  cast  a  slight  glwce  upon 
the  past. 

I  must  own  that  this  glance  did  me  no  good, 
probably  because  I  had  cold  feet  and  stiffened 
hands,  and  was  not  quite  in  a  state  for  enjoy- 
ment. I  was  surprised  to  find  how  very  htue 
that  was  pleasant  the  past  presented.  Time  had 
Iseen  over  it  and  destroyed  much  with  his  rough 
hands.  I  saw  upon  the  whole  little  more  tiian  a 
remarkable  collection  of  interesting  ruins,  but  I  no 
longer  saw  the  little  flowers  upon  the  way  that 
ted  to  them,  and  which  had  so  much  delisted 
my  eyes  as  I  stepped  among  them,  nor  did  their 
sweet  perfume  delight  my  sense  of  smell.  I  was 
deeply  engaged  in  these  thoughts,  and  in  weigh- 
in^  against  each  other  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  our  excursion,  when,  unfortunately,  the 
slumber  into  which  I  fell  was  changed  into  so 
deep  a  sleep  that  I  first  awaked  to  the  feeling 
that  the  future  had  become  present,  in  fact  I 
Aalf  awoke,  for  I  found  that  my  right  leg  had 
continued  asleep,  and  my  head  was  still  so  con- 
fused that  I  could  not  liberate  the  umbrella  from 
its  leathern  cover,  and  was  obliged  to  go  through 
the  rain  to  the  outside  of  the  station  to  get  a  fly. 
My  hat  and  my  shoes  were  soaked  in  water  before 
my  wife  and  I  were  seated  in  the  carriage  with 
our  tnirk  outside ;  and  then  I  stammered  almost 
unconsciously : 

'*  How  thankful  I  am  that  we  are  once  more  at 
home  I" 


And  then  again  I  sltimbered  till  our  caniage 
stopped  before  the  door  of  our  house  with  a  jk 
that  almost  tiirew  me  from  my  seat  and  ef- 
fectually awakened  me. 

The  house  on  the  contrary  appeared  to  be  ii 
deep  sleep.  The  door  as  well  as  most  die 
windows  was  closed,  only  heie  and  tbet  i 
window  was  open  a  little  crack  as  if  to  let  aAt 
air.  The  rain  beat  incessantly  against  the  tnt 
of  the  house,  and  made  the  steps  of  the  entnin 
so  slippery  that  they  seemed  to  be  made  ratbsu 
soap  than  stone.  I  impatiently  rang  a  KCtfl 
time. 

"  Good  gracious.  Smith  !  '*  cried  my  iriie,B- 
proachfuUy,  from  the  carriage. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  John  vho  knon. 
I  said,  "that  ^" 

'  *  John  knows  nothing  of  our  return,"  eipbiin 
my  wife.  "  I  thought  it  best  to  take  die  semKs 
by  surprise  and  did  not  write."' 

The  door  opened. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked,  in  a  tone  of  smpc* 
an  old  creature  (seemingly  a  woman)  nAi 
broom  in  her  hand,  and  wiUi  tucked  up 
who,  half  opening  the  door,  did  not  seemindaa 
tj  let  us  enter. 

"  Oh,  Smith,"  said  my  wife,  "that  is  Bftsej. 
the  char-woman.   Where  is  John  ?  " 

"John  is  out,"  answered  Betsey. 

"  And  where  is  Mary  ?  " 

"  Mary  is  not  here  either." 

"And  the  cook?" 

"  She  is  gone  with  Mary."  i 

"And  whose  hat  is  this?"  I  asked,  pim  j 
to  ofte  ^riiich  lay  upon  a  bench  in  the  faaO- 

"  That  hat  belongs  to  Mary's  nepbeir,  » 
gone  out  with  her,  and  put  on  a  cap  eo  acasmt 
of  the  rain." 

My  garden  cap  was  no  longer  hai^g  * 
peg.    I  knew  enough. 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  at  home  !  "  cried  ny'*- 

I  said  nothing,  but  having  paid  the  driver. 
lowed  her  patiently  into  the  uttiog-roon.  , 

Here  it  was  as  dark  as  acellar,  mus^,  couia^ 

"*^e  will  go  into  the  next  room,"  siii  *I 

wife.  I  . 

Here  the  windows  were  open,  and  tbe  ^ 
came  in  at  them,  the  curtains  were  not  bung.^ 
pictures  were  turned  towards  the  wall,  and 
chairs  stood  in  groups  ;  in  {act  we  saw  that 
could  not  remain  there.  ^ 

"  We  will  go  into  your  study,"  said  nj 
"  that  will  surely  be  in  ordep." 

In  my  study  the  dust  lay  thick  upon  all 
furniture,  and  the  fender  was  filled  with  tbe  en" 
of  the  cigars  \diich  I  had  left  there  before 
departure.    Further  on,  the  withered  remains  c* 
a  beautiful  and  favourite  plant  of  mioe 
all  that  was  left  of  it.    I  pointed  to  it  in  speecj- 
less  distress.    I  could  utter  no  word  of  repro**:''- 

"You  know.  Smith,  you  never  allow  anto* 
to  set  your  study  to  rights,"  observed  my 

We  then  went  upstairs.    Everywhere  tl»* 
disorder.    In  the  bedrooms  the  bed  clothes  ay  * 
if  soread  out  for  sale,  the  curtains  were  dra 
back,  and  unfolded.    It  was  a  wrrowfal 
This  at  least  was  my  idea,  but  my  wife  thou«» 
differently. 
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"  It  is  deliehtfiiU"  she  8Ud»  "  I  find  it  exactly 
bI  expected." 

"And  no  one  to  receive  us,  and  nothing  in 
rder  ! "  I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  They  could  not  be  continuaHy  expecting  us,*' 
aid  my  wife.   "  I  gave  the  servants  leave  to 

0  out  if  they  only  " 

"  And  how  shall  we  get  anything  to  eat  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  only  have  a  little  patience  !  Fint 
lelp  me  to  open  the  trunk  that  I  may  get  the  key 
)f  the  closet." 

The  trunk  sprang  open  with  a  shout  of 
aughter,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  £au  de 
!)oIogne. 

"  I  thought  you  had  not  packed  up  any  Eau  de 
Cologne,"  I  remarked. 

"And  I  had  not,"  replied  my  wife,  "but  this 
nionuog,  before  our  journey,  I  put  a  whole  case 
at  the  bottom  of  our  box  to  avoid  the  duty,  and 
Uieiice  the  smell.  It  is  of  the  best  kind.  I  would 
not  say  anything  to  you  about  it  because  you  are 
•Iwara  so  opposed  to  smuggling  and  

"Then  none  of  the  botues  remain  whole,"  I 
cried,  iovolnntaiily,  as  I  remembered  the  fatal 
crack  I  heard  when  I  jumped  upon  the  grinning 
box. 

I  was  right,  all  the  bottles  were  smashed.  The 
l»x  and  all  its  contents  were  wetted,  and  the  em- 
broidered pockethandkerchief,  which  lay  under 
tbe  box,  had  got  some  of  it.  The  tall  chamber- 
maid of  the  hotel  was  justified. 

I  will  not  betray  how  my  wife  complained  of 
my  clumsy  hands.  She  would  have  complained 
iwch  more  of  the  use  of  my  feet  if  she  had  known 
m  they  had  trampled  on  the  box.  I  went  down 
*t>in  to  wait  till  "  something  "  should  be  ready 
|o  eat  I  could  not  go  out  ur  I  had  written  to  a 
bnnness  Mend  to  teu  him  that  I  should  arrive  at 
Dome  by  the  second  train  to  consult  him  on  an 
"uportant  matter.  Neither  will  I  betray  how  I 
^tood  trembling  in  the  cold  for  an  hour,  before  my 
^'e  came  down,  and  how  upon  my  entreaty  for  a 

tnt  of  coal  to  make  a  fire,  I  was  told  that  the 
^'^were  out  of  order,  and  would  not  be  set  to 

"gnfi  before  November. 

^  this  I  bore  with  the  patience  of  an  angel, 
3nd  the  submission  of  a  married  man,  but  wheD 
j^^Sain  make  an  excursion  I  will  not  rejoice 
Ijciorehand  in  my  return,  and  please  myself  with 
uusions  which  may  be  broken  like  my  fireplaces  ; 

1  will— yes—yes  ;  I  do  not  yet  know  what  I  shall 
5"  »  Aiture ;  I  must  not  anticipate,  nor  venture 
w  speak  of  that,  lest  my  wife  should  prearrange 
opposition  or  insurmountable  difficulties,  even 
uough  the  last  adventure  was  so  very  great  a 
success;  for  the  present  it  is  enough,  that 
having  waited  for  an  hour  for  something  to  eat, 

observed  as  she  gave  it  to  me : 
Ah,  my  dear  Smith,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
w  once  more  at  home !  " 


NOTES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY. 


DESPAIR. 

Hoot  away  despair  I 
Never  yield  to  sorrow ; 

The  blackest  sky  may  wear 
A  sunny  face  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Birthplace  of  S.  Patn'ck—Converswn  of  Ire- 
la  fid — Cap tivity  of  the  Saint, 

HE  birthplace  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
Ireland  has  long  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues, an  object  of  controversy 
amongst  the  learned.  The  most 
ancient  life  of  the  saint,  written  by 
his  contemporary  and  disciple.  S.  Fiacc,  or  Fiech. 
states  that  he  was  born  at  Nemthur ;  and  this 
tradition  has  been  received  by  Usher,  Colgan, 
and  Ware,  and  supposed  to  mean  the  Dunbritton 
or  Dunbarton  of  modem  times.  Another,  and 
now  more  generally  received  opinion,  assigns  the 
home  to  the  present  town  of  Boulogne.  In  his 
Confessions  5.  Patrick  says :  "  My  father  was 
Calphurinius,  a  deacon,  the  son  of  Patitus,  a 
priest,  of  the  town  Bonaven  Taberinae  ;  he  had 
near  the  town  a  small  villa,  Enoo,  where  I 
became  a  captive."  Taberna  or  Tarabanna  was 
an  ancient  city  within  a  few  miles  of  the  present 
Boulogne,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called 
Terouaune.  It  has  also  been  argued  that,  as  the 
father  of  the  saint  was  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
Christian  religion  must  have  been  prevalent  in 
his  native  place.  This  certainly  was  not  the  case 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
has  been  conjectured  he  was  bom. 

It  is  cerUin,  however,  that  he  was  intimately 
connected  witti  Gaul.  His  mother^  Conchessa, 
was  either  a  sister  or  a  niece  of  the  great 
S.  Martin  of  Tours ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  finm 
Gaul  that  the  saint  was  carried  captive  to  Ire- 
land. Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  the  prince 
employed  in  this  providential  mission.  Little  did 
he  deem  the  value  of  the  spoil  he  bore  home  from 
that  Sundering  expedition,  or  the  mighty  conse- 
quences that  were  to  follow  from  it. 

Patrick  was  not  the  baptismal  name  of  the 
saint;  it  was  given  him  by  S.  Celestine  as  in- 
dicative of  rank,  or  it  may  be  with  some  prophetic 
intimation  of  his  future  greatness.  He  was 
baptised  by  the  no  less  significant  appellation  of 
Trucath — "brave  in  battle."  But  his  warfare 
was  not  with  a  material  foe.  Erino  received  the 
^ith  at  his  hands  with  noble  and  unexampled 
generosity;  not  one  mar^,  not  even  one,  was 
sacrificed  in  preference  of  ancient  pagan  rites  ; 
while  we  know  that  thousands  Have  shed  their 
blood,  and  it  may  be  hundreds  even  in  our  own 
times  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  to  preserve  the 
treasures  so  gladly  accepted,  so  faithfully  pre- 
served. 

Moore,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland,"  exclaims, 
with  the  force  of  truth  and  the  eloquence  of 
poetry :  "  While  in  all  other  countries  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  has  been  the  slow  work  of 
time,  has  been  resisted  by  either  government  or 
people,  and  seldom  affected  without  lavish  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  influence  of  one  zealous  missionary,  and 
with  but  little  previous  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
other  hands,  Christianity  burst  forth  at  the  first 
ray  of  apostolic  light,  and,  with  the  sudden  ripe- 
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ness  of  a  northern  summer,  at  once  covered  the 
whole  land.  Kings  and  princes,  when  not  them- 
selves amongst  the  ranlcs  of  the  converted,  saw 
their  sons  and  daughters,  joining  in  the  train 
vithout  a  murmur.  Chiefs,  at  variance  in  all 
else,  agreed  in  meeting  beneath  the  Christian 
banner;  and  the  proud  dniid  and  bard  laid  their 
superstitions  meekly  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; 
nor,  by  a  singular  blessing  of  Providence — un- 
exampled, indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church — was  there  a  single  drop  ot  blood  shed 
on  account  of  religion  through  the  entire  course 
of  this  mild  Chnstian  revolution,  by  which,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  all  Ireland  was  brought 
tranquilly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel." 

It  is  probable  that  S.  Patrick  was  bom  in  387, 
and  that  in  403  he  was  made  captive  and  carried 
into  Ireland.  Those  who  believe  Alctuth  or  Dun- 
barton  to  have  been  his  birthplace  are  obliged  to 
account  for  his  capture  in  Gaul— which  has  never 
been  questioned — by  supposing  that  be  and  his 
family  had  gone  tbither  to  visit  the  friends  of  his 
mother  Conchessa.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  in 
that  part  of  Dalaradia  comprised  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  to  four  men,  one  of  whom,  Milcho, 
bought  up  their  right  from  the  other  three,  and 
employed  him  in  feeding  sheep  or  swine.  Ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  day  and 
night,  a  lonely  captive  in  a  strange  land,  and 
probably  as  ignorant  of  the  language  as  of  the 
customs  of  his  master,  his  captivity  would  indeed 
have  been  a  bitter  one,  had  he  not  brought 
with  him  from  a  holy  home  the  elements  of  most 
fervent  piety.  A  hundred  times  in  the  day  and 
a  hundred  times  in  the  night  he  lifted  up  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  supplicadon  to  the  Lord  of 
the  bondman  and  the  nee,  and  faithfully  served 
the  harsh,  and  at  times  cruel,  master  to  whom 
Providence  had  assigned  him.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  offered  his  sufferings  for  those  who  were 
serving  a  master  even  more  hanh  and  cruel. 

After  six  years  of  bondage  he  was  miraculously 
delivered.  A  Voice,  that  was  not  of  earth,  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
commanded  him  to  hasten  to  a  certain  port, 
where  he  would  find  a  ship  ready  to  take  him  to 
his  own  country.  "And  I  came,"  says  the 
saint,  "in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  Who  directed 
my  course  towards  a  good  end  ;  and  I  was  under 
no  apprehension  until  I  arrived  where  the  ship 
was.  It  was  then  clearing  out,  and  I  called  for 
a  passage.  But  the  master  of  the  vessel  got 
angry,  and  said  to  me,  '  Do  not  attempt  to  come 
with  us.'  On  hearing  this  I  retired,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  going  to  the  cot  where  I  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  guest.  And  on  my  way  thither  I 
began  to  pray ;  but  before  I  had  finished  my 

fffayer  I  heard  one  of  the  men  crying  out  with  a 
oud  voice  after  me :  '  Come  quickly ;  for  they 
are  calling  you,"  and  immediately  I  returned. 
And  they  said  to  me :  '  Come ;  we  receive 
thee  on  trust.  Be  our  friend,  just  as  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  you.'  We  then  set  sail,  and  after 
three  days  reached  land."  The  two  Breviaries 
of  Rheims  and  Fiech's  Hymn  agree  in  staling  that 
the  men  with  whom  Patrick  embarked  were  mer- 
chants from  Gaul,  and  that  they  landed  in  a  place 
called  Treguir,  in  Brittany,  some  distance  from 
his  native  place.   Their  charity,  hon'ever,  was 


amply  repaid.  Travelling  through  a  doett 
country,  they  had  surely  perished  with  Imngtr 
had  not  the  prayers  of  the  saint  obtained  dra 
a  miraculous  supply  of  food. 

It  is  said  that  S.  Patrick  suffered  a  lecad 
captivity,  which ,  however,  only  lasted  sixtjto: 
but  of  this  little  is  known,  ffeither  is  the 
cise  time  certain,  with  respect  to  theae  capcs- 
at  which  the  events  occurred  which  we  are  ilnc 
to  relate.  After  a  short  residence  at  the  fatt-s 
monastery  of  S.  Martin,  near  Tours,  foumidi; 
his  saintly  relative,  he  placed  himself  (prolabiy 
in  his  thirtieth  year)  under  the  direction  i 
S.  Germain  of  Auxerre. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  was  hmsai 
with  the  remarkable  vision  or  dream  retating  ^ 
his  Irish  apostolate  He  thus  describes  it  iote 
Confessions : 

"  I  saw,  in  a  noctural  vision,  a  man  nxaei 
Victoricius  coming  as  if  from  Ireland,  «^  * 
large  parcel  of  letters,  one  of  which  he  handri* 
me.    On  reading  the  beginning  of  it  I  fo«'-. 
contained  these  words  :  '  The  voice  of  the  iri. 
and  while  reading  it  I  thought  I  heard  at  & 
same  moment  the  voice  of  a  multitude  of  ■pea* 
near  the  Wood  of  Fochet,  which  is  near  tk 
western  sea ;  and  they  cried  out,  as  if  witli  s"* 
voice,  '  JVe  entreat  thee,  holy  youth,  ta 
and  walk  still  amongst  us.'    And  I  was  grair 
affected    in   mv   heart,   and  could  im 
longer;  and  then  I  awoke." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  "BachaU  Isu,"  or  Staff  of  ycstK-Btliaxs 
to  liave  been  given  in  a  Jlltracuious  Ma»er 
to  S.  Patrick— Its  destrttction  at  tht  Rtftr- 
mation — S.  Patrick  visits  Rome—Rtt^ 
S.  Germain— Departs  on  the  Irish  Uis- 
sion—Dicho,  the  Sainfs  First  Co^^' 
*iaun.  his  First  Church—Comersa*  *' 
S.  Benignus, 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  S.  Patrick  retiiri^ 
Italy  after  this  remarkable  vision,  and  thMts?^ 
many  years  in  retreat  and  study.  During 
period  he  visited  Lerins,  and  other  islands  ia^ 
Mediterranean.  Lerins  was  distinguished  W 
its  religious  and  learned  establishments;  ^ 
probably  S.  Gennain,  under  whose  direction  t« 
saint  still  continued,  had  recommended  hnoj^ 
study  there.  It  was  at  this  time  Uiat  he  re""* 
the  celebrated  pastoral  staff,  called  the  Bac*A\ 
Isu,  or  Staff  of  Jesus.  The  legend  conceniw«  i*- 
is  too  remarkable  and  interesting  to  be  omirtfi- 
It  is  thus  translated  by  the  tfstinguished  tn^= 
professor.  Mr.  Eugene  Cuny,  from  the  TripMtw 
life  of  S.  Patrick  : 

"  Patrick  took  leave  of  Germain  (his  tnt« 
then,  and  he  gave  him  bis  blessing;  and  too* 
went  with  him  a  trusty  senior  from  Gertnam." 
take  care  of  him,  and  to  testify  to  him— Se§e^ 
was  hi«  name,  and  a  priest  in  orders,  and  it^ 
he  that  performed  the  offices  of  the  Church  on^ 
Germain.  Patrick  went  then  upon  the  sea, 
in  his  number.  It  was  then  «ie  tide 
upon  an  island,  w!:ere  he  saw  a  new  boose  vs» 
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fooDg  coaple  in  it ;  and  he  saw  a  withered  old 
voman  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  their  side. 
'What has  hapjiened  the  ha^:?*  said  Patrick; 
'great  is  her  debility.'  The  young  man  answered; 
Uiis  is  what  he  said:  'She  is  a  granddaughter 
of  mine,'  said  the  young  man  ;  'even  the  mother/ 
said  he, '0  cleric,  of  that  daughter,  whom  you 
see.  She  is  more  debilitated  again.'  '  In  what 
viy  did  that  happen  ? '  said  Patrick.  '  It  is  not 
difficult  to  tell  it, '  said  the  youne  man.  '  We  are 
here  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  happened  to 
visit  us  when  He  was  among  men  here,  and  we 
made  a  feast  for  Him.  He  blessed 'our  house, 
and  He  blessed  ourselves.  And  the  blessing  did 
Mt  reach  our  children  ;  and  we  shall  be  without 
witbout  decay  here  to  the  Judgment  [Day] ; 
audit  is  a  long  time  since  thy  coming  was  fore- 
told ns,'  said  the  young  man.  'And  God  left 
[as  information]  that  thou  wouldstgo  to  preach  to 
tbe  Gaedhil ;  and  He  left  a  token  with  us,  namely 
a  bent  staff,  to  be  given  to  thee.'  <  I  shall  not 
rpceive  it,'  said  Patrick,  '  until  He  Himself  gives 
me  His  staff.'  Patrick  stayed  three  days  and 
three  nights  with  them ;  and  he  went  then  to 
Mount  Hermon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island.  And  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  there,  and 
S'idtohim  to  come  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil, 
and  that  he  would  give  him  the  Staff  of  Jesus; 
■and  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  deliverance 
to  him  in  every  danger  and  in  every  unequal 
contest  in  which  he  should  be." 

S.  Bernard  mentions  this  Bachall  Isu  in  his 
Ue  of  S.  Malachy  as  one  of  those  insignia  of  the 
See  of  Armagh,  which  were  popularly  believed  to 
roofer  upon  uie  possessor  a  title  to  be  regarded 
obeyed  as  the  successor  of  S.  Patrick. 
Indeed,  ue  great  antiquity  of  this  long*treasared 
Klic  has  never  been  questioned ;  nor,  whatever 
^tibt  there  may  be  as  to  the  precise  manner  in 
*iucb  it  was  obtained  by  the  saint,  is  there  any 
'^Mon  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  in  some  way  a 
•wnculous  gift. 

A  crosier  has  always  been  called  bachall  in 
Insh.  Frequent  notices  of  this  venerable  relic 
are  found  in  ancient  Irish  history.  S.  Fiacc  or 
fiech,  whose  life  of  S.  Patrick  we  have  before 
nientioned,  speaks  of  this  pastoral  staff  as  having 
been  richly  adorned  by  an  ecclesiastic  contem- 
porary with  the  saint.  S.  Tassach,  from  whom 
S.  Patrick  received  '  the  Holy  Viaticum,  was 
skilled  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  employed  him- 
self in  tWs  pious  work. 

A  curious  passage  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey,  contain- 
ing an  examination  of  "  Sir  Gerald  Machshayne, 
jntght,  sworn,  igth  March  1529,  upon  the  Holie 
Mase-booke  and  the  great  relicke  of  £r/onde, 
called  Baculum  Christi,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kynges  Deputie,  Chancellour,  Tresorer,  and 
Justice." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  conclude  the  account 
of  this  interesting  relic  by  a  notice  of  its  wanton 
destruction,  as  translated  from  the  Annals  of  Loch 
by  the  learned  and  gifted  Irish  antiquarian 
*keady  quoted.    The  account  is  as  follows  : 

"The  most  miraculous  image  of  Mary,  which 
was  at  Baile  Atha  Truim  (Trim),  and  which  the 
insh  people  had  all  honoured  for  a  long  time 
Kfote  that,  which  used  to  heal  the  blind,  the 


deaf,  the  lame,  and  every  disease  in  like  manner, 
was  burned  by  the  Saxons.  And  the  Staff  of 
Jesus,  which  was  in  Dublin,  and  which  wrought 
many  wonders  and  miracles  in  Erinn  since  the 
time  of  Patrick  down  to  that  time,  and  which  was 
in  the  hand  of  Christ  Himself,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons  in  like  manner.  And  not  only  that,  but 
there  was  not  a  holy  cross,  nor  an  image  of  Mary, 
nor  other  celebrated  image  in  Erinn  over  which 
their  power  reached,  that  they  did  not  bum.  Nor 
was  there  one  of  the  seven  Orders  which  came 
under  their  power  that  they  did  not  ruin.  And 
the  Pope  and  the  Church  in  the  East  and  at  home 
were  excommunicating  the  Saxons  00  that  ac- 
count, and  they  did  not  pay  any  attention  or  heed 
unto  that,  etc.  And  I  am  not  certain  whether  it 
was  not  in  the  year  preceding  the  above  [a.  i). 
1517]  that  these  relics  were  burned." 

But  we  must  follow  the  labours  and  wanderings 
of  the  great  apostle,  and  leave  to  another  page  a 
further  account  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
him.  or  his  time,  which  still  exist.  About  the- 
year  431,  and  soon  after  .the  departure  of  S. 
Palladius  on  his  mis«on  to  Ireland,  S.  Patrick 
visited  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  priest  named 
Segetius,  who  was  sent  with  him  by  S.  Germain 
to  vouch  for  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  his 
fitness  for  the  Irish  mission.  Celestine  received 
him  favourably,  and  dismissed  him  with  his  bene- 
diction and  approbation.  S.  Patrick  then  re- 
turned once  more  to  his  master,  who  was  resid- 
ing at  Auxerre.  From  thence  he  went  into  the 
north  of  Gaul,  and  their  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  S.  Palladius  and  the  failure  of  his 
mission,  he  was  immediately  consecrated  bishop- 
by  the  venerable  Araato,  a  prelate  of  great 
sanctity,  then  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ebovia ;  Auxilius,  Isernlnous,  and  other  disciples 
of  the  saint,  received  Holy  Orders  at  the  same 
time.  The^  were  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
episcopacy  in  the  land  of^their  devotion. 

In  the  year  432  S.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland. 
It  was  Uie  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  S.  Sixtus 
III.,  Ae  successor  of  Celestine;  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Laeghaire.  son  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  King  of  Ireland.*  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  saint  landed  first  at  a  place 
called  Inver  De,  believed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Bray  River,  in  Wicklow,  Here  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants— a  circumstances  which  can 
be  easily  accounted  for  from  its  proximity  to  the 
territory  of  King  Nathi,  who  had  so  lately  driven 
away  his  predecessor  Palladius. 

S.  Patrick  returned  to  his  ship,  and  sailing 

*  Niall  of  the  Nina  Hoitagei  obtUBod  hii  lobriquet  thns  : 
He  had  nine  hoiUges  in  hit  caitodj,  five  from  the  proTmcei  of 
Iralutd,  and  four  from  the  kiagdoB  of  Scotland,  in  oidei  to 
ncoFe  their  alleeionce,  or  rather  to  protect  himolf  from  their 
foniTi.  Niall,  in  the  Iriab  laafuta,  moana  a  priaoaer  or 
bostase. 

Niall,  the  tsartial  hero     the  Irilb, 

The  100  of  the  renowned  Hochaidfa, 

By  rorcoefarmt,  and  military  *klll, 

Snbdoed  th«  rdMls  who  oppoeed  bis  right : 

And.  aa  •  pledge  of  their  allegiancei, 

Detained  five  hoilagea  of  noble  blood  ; 

And,  to  Kcnre  the  homage  of  the  Scola, 

He  kept  confined  foar  hostagei  of  note  : 

From  whence  this  prince  the  aocieot  record*  call, 

Tbe  Hera  of  the  Mine  Heategee. 
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towards  the  north,  Landed  at  the  little  island  of 
Holm  Patrick,  near  Skerries,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Dublin.  After  a  brief  stay  he  proceeded  still 
farther  northward,  and  finally  entering  Strange- 
ford  Lough,  landed  with  his  companions  in  the 
■district  of  Magh-inis,  in  the  present  barony  of 
Lecale.  Having  penetrated  some  distance  mto 
the  interior,  they  were  encountered  by  Dicho,  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  who,  hearing  of  their  embarka- 
tion, and  supposing  them  to  oe  pirates,  had  as- 
sembled a  formidable  body  of  retainers  to  expel 
them  from  his  shores.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
moment  he  perceived  Patrick  his  apprehensions 
vanished;  after  some  brief  converse  Dicho  invited 
the  samt  and  his  companions  to  his  house,  and 
soon  after  received  himself  the  grace  of  holy 
baptism.  Dicho  was  S.  Patrick's  first  convert, 
and  the  first  who  erected  a  Christian  Church 
under  his  direction.  The  memory  of  this  event 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  SauU,  the  modem 
contraction  Sabhall  Padruic,  or  Patrick's 
Bam.  The  saint  was  especially  attached  to  the 
scene  of  his  first  missionary  success,  and  fre- 
quently retired  to  the  monastery  which  was 
established  theie  later. 

After  a  brief  residence  with  the  new  converts, 
Patrick  set  out  for  the  habitation  of  his  old 
master  Milcho.  who  lived  near  Slieve  Mis,  in  the 
present  county  of  Antrim,  but  then  part  of  the 
territory  colled  Dalaraida.  It  is  said  that  when 
Milcho  heard  of  the  approach  of  his  former  slave, 
he  became  so  indignant  that  in  a  violent  fit  of 
passion  he  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  perished 
himself  in  tlie  fiames.  The  saint  returned  to 
Saull,  and  from  thence  journeyed  by  water *to  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  landed  at  a  small 
port  called  Colp.  Tara  was  his  destination  ;  but 
on  lys  way  thither  he  stayed  a  night  at  the  house 
of  a  man  of  property  named  Sechnan.  This 
man  and  his  whole  family  were  baptized,  and 
one  of  his  sons  received  the  name  of 
Benignus  from  S.  Patrick,  on  account  of  the 
gentleness  of  his  manner.  The  holy  youth  at- 
tached himself  from  this  moment  to  his  master, 
and  was  his  successor  in  the  primatial  See  of 
Armagh. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Law  and  Equity.— "  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  a 
g|entleman  to  a  late  respected  and  rather  whim- 
sical judge,  "What  is  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity  courts?"  "Very  little  in  the 
end,"  replied  his  lordship;  "they  only  differ  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned.  At  common  law  you 
are  done  for  at  once ;  in  equity  you  are  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  The  former  is  a  bullet,  which 
is  instantaneously  and  most  charitably  effective  j 
the  latter  is  an  angler's  hook,  which  plays  with 
its  victim  before  it  kills  it.  The  one  is  prussic 
acid,  and  the  other  laudanum.  They'll  both  kill 
you,  and  you  have  only  to  decide  whether  you  will 
get  rid  of  your  sufferings  quick  or  by  slow 
means — whether  you  wilibe  ruined  in  the  outset, 
or  enjoy  a  previous  state  of  protracted  purgatory 
in  aniicipating  your  certain  though  deferred  de- 
struction." Much  useless  and  self-annoying  liti- 
gation may  be  avoided  if  these  quaint  out  true 
remarks  are  treasured  up  and  acted  upon. 


ONLY  THE  TRUTH:  A  LIFE 
STORY. 


By    MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XUt. 

DARK  CLOUDS  OF  SORROW. 

^HE  first  of  September  came  aodHiis 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Classicbo:{i 
He  could  not  see  bi»  vay,  he  tu 
and  Marian  thought  his  letters  she 

  and  cold.    Her  wedding  day  «  ; 

fixed  for  the  last  of  September.    As  yetshelai 
learat  nothing  at  Coral  Cliff.    She  was  beoxmi^ 
pale  and  worn  with  anxiety.    She  knew  she  n$ 
a  subject  for  continual  remark  and  imagined^ 
people  smiled  with  pleasure  and  contempt,  as  it 
passed,  glad  that  at  last  the  proud  que«« 
Classicburgh  would  be  humbled.  After 
concluded,  the  grand  sea  king,  Hilton  Uarn. 
was  a  common  jilt ;  and  even  such  subte 
creatures  as  Marian  Mayflower  could  be  madei 
mere  plaything  to  amuse  a  man's  passing  hocj. 
and  then  be  thrown  aside  like  Lucy  Noblt  v  \ 
any  other  merely  flesh  and  blood  creature-  1' '  I 
were  so,  they  concluded,  that  this  Hilton  Un- 
well was  really  heir  to  Treverton,  hewoolddnk- 
less  seek  and  find  his  match  in  a  lady  of  va^ 
and  position ;  he  would  never  make  that 
stricken  Uttle  scribble  mistress  of  his  magoifcei 
home.  ! 

These  rude  comments  on  the  part  of  oIk^ 
might  have  been  got  over  (for  Marian  ka^"^ 
them),  but  what  she  did  not  like  was  the  inst- 
able dread  that  took  possession  of  her  vvn 
and  heart ;  it  was  wearing  out  her  life-  Teats 
flowed  almost  steadily  from  her  eyes  Ql'> 
were  red  and  swollen ;  and  while  she  wep:  i-i^ 
bitterly,  through  the  weary  hours  of  the  ai|» 
and  the  day,  she  thought  of  the  time  whenie 
despised  women  who  acted  in  a  like  maimer,  bo*' 
she  held  in  contempt  those  women,  who  to  ^ 
plainly,  could  mourn  out  their  hearts  for  a  an  * 
sake. 

Had  any  other  affliction  befkllen  Miss  Mif- 
flower  she  could  have  poured  out  her  gnef 
Mr.  Gryee,  and  found  ample  consohtioo  in 
kindness  and  love.    But  I^lton  Maxwell 
the  man  of  whom  he  approved  as  the  htiMua- 
of  Marian  Mayflower.    He  had  told  her  so.  gent'; 
and  kindly,  but  honestly.    Mr.  Gryee  saw 
Marian  was  suffering,  but  he  carefuUy  xf<^^*^ 
even  a  reference  to  the  subject.    He  avoided  'i 
lest  Marian  might  dream  that  he  was  thiofci^ 
of  the  time  when  he  would  gladly  have  madeber 
the  queen  of  his  heart,  and  the  mistress  of 
little  home.   Well  as  she  knew  him,  she  Mff^- 
think  he  felt  some  pleasure  in  the  coldness, 
to  use  a  harsher  term,  of  her  lover  of  wboa> 
never  had  approved.   The  truth  was  Mr.  GiVj' 
had  no  faith  in  such  men  as  Hilton  Max«dl:  ''' 
believed  that  he  had  gone  and  left  Marian 
ever— why  not  ?   He  seemed  to  love  her,  that 
true  ;  but  he  had  no  God  in  his  world,  cos^ 
quently  no  conscience.    There  was  nothincf^ 
stand  between  him  and  an  act  of  villainy.  >^ 
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onged  to  comfort herfriend,  bat  Marian  mustinvite 
KT  sympathy ;  Eamiliar  as  they  were,  Nelly  would 
Mt  venture  on  such  delicate  ground  unasked. 
Uarian  made  bold  efforts  to  forc^et  him,  but  they 
vere  fruitless ;  forget  the  only  man  she  could  ever 
ove ;  her  dream  turned  a  reality ;  the  being  who 
lad  haunted  her  life  ere  jret  she  saw  him  face  to 
'ace.  No.  If  it  were  so  that  in  the  body  he 
sould  never  again  appear  to  her,  the  spirit-love 
K'ould  abide  forever ;  but  no  more  to  fill  her  heart 
with  rare  joy ;  theie  would  be  an  abiding  sorrow, 
a  constant  aching,  a  pain  as  exquisite  as  her 
pleasure  had  been.  She  lay  upon  the  old  couch, 
binking  bow  hard  was  her  fate,  and  sickening  at 
Jie  \'eiy  thought  of  the  future  ;  she  had  not  been 
doing  much  work  of  late ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
days  of  her  dependency  upcn  her  pen  were  nearly 
o«r.  Hilton  Maxwell's  wife  might  write  for 
fame  u  for  pleasure  but  not  for  money  ;  at  least 
she  Tould  not  be  in  need  of  winning  money :  she 
"tiDdtred  what  was  to  become  of  her.  Thus 
"Tapped  up  in  her  melancholy  thoughts,  Marian 
iii  not  hear  Mrs.  Grubb  knock  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  Grabb  never  knocked  twice  at  any  door; 
'be  said  that  was  one  of  her  principles.  She. 
herefore,  when  not  admitted,  immediately  opened 
lie  door,  and  walking  silently  across  the  roorfi, 
ind  placed  a  letter  upon  the  table. 

"  Hilton,  my  love,  at  last  1 ' '  exclaimed  Marian, 
(rasping  the  letter  and  clasping  it  to  her  heart ; 

how  could  I  doubt  him  even  for  a  moment  ?  It 
s  only  my  own  melancholy  nature  that  will  not 
et  me  rest  in  faith  and  contentment." 

She  sat  still  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  letter 
^  unopened.  She  longed,  yet  feared,  to  peruse 
and  1^  she  began  to  examine  the  ad- 
Ber  £ace  clouded  again. 

"Not  Hilton's  handwritmg,"  she  said,  "a 
stranger's ;  he  may  be  ill.  I  might  have  known 
Would  he  ever  have  neglected  me  willingly. 
'  °|igbt  have  guessed  it,*'  she  said,  in  a  self-ac- 
cusing  voice. 

.But  Baton  was  always  so  strong  and  well,  that 
sicknesi  seemed  out  of  the  question  connected 
■''hnim.  Slowly  Marian  opened  the  envelope, 
ana  unfolded  the  sheet  within.  It  was  not  from- 
wlton,  nor  did  it  contain  aught  concerning  him. 
*Je  letter  was  from  the  manager  of  Thornton 
iheatie,  London ;  and  to  the  foUowing  efEect : 

Uuui:  IlumreadToorpIqr.aadfoditpouMMdof  eon- 
•wT^blaBarit.  IkbAlltukvaanopa^asinmrThMtniaAbent 
*  "oui :  iiImm  Ut  nw  ksow  looclMnu. 

w  .  T.  Tmkiitoh. 

Manan  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

No  hope  in  life,  no  joy,  no  how  could  I 

"We  said  80.  God  never  yet  left  me  without 
■  "f./*y  of  hope,  one  gleam  of  Ught.   Now  indeed 

'"e  worth  living— htme  and  fortune  :  my  bright 
•lay  w  close  at  hand." 

As  soon  as  she  became  calm,  she  sat  down 
!r°  '^te  a  sensible  letter  in  answer  to  the 
raanager's  most  welcome  note.  She  bathed  her 
nJif!?"'**  eyes,  then  dressing  herself,  she 
tl^rf  and,  after  depositing  the  letter  in 
ajP"*Jp™«e.  «he  wandered  down  by  the  beach 
sh-iT^  J    **"»t;  feeling  lighter  at  heait  than 

f  i,  1  ™a"y  a  day- 

"^Kiy.  Marian  had  longed,  the  reader  knows 


how  eagerly,  to  see  the  coloured  woman  in 
Classichurgh.  That  she  might  go  to  Coral  Cliff 
to-day — nothing  was  further  from  her  thoughts. 
She  was  thinking  only  of  a  glorious  future,  bright 
and  glowing  wmi  literary  success  ;  her  art  was 
yet,  apparently — as  Hilton  once  had  said — nearest 
her  heart.  When  the  coloured  woman  appeared 
coming  through  the  wood  towards  Classichurgh, 
Marian  could  see  her  bright  coloured  skirt  and 
kerchief  gleaming  far  in  the  distance.  When 
least  she  was  thinking  of  it,  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  dark  girl  alone,  was  put  in  her  way. 
She  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  boathouse, 
and  finding  a  boat.  She  made  at  once  for  Coral 
Cliff,  a  horrible  thought  taking  possession  of  her. 
What  if  the  dark  girl  had  gone  with  Hilton  Max- 
well ;  might  not  she  have  done  so.  It  was  plain 
they  were  not  strangers.  Now  that  Hilton  seemed 
faithless,  it  was  easy  for  Marian  to  take  the  worst 
view  of  everything  concerning  him. 

So  it  is  generaUy ;  let  ode  who  has  stood  for 
years  as  almost  perfiBct  in  our  estimation,  fall  one. 
inch  short  of  what  we  believed  him  to  be,  and 
there  is  no  depth  of  degradation ,to  which  he  may 
not'sink. 

As  Marian  landed  at  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Hilton  Maxwell  arrived  in  Classichurgh. 
He  came  walking  along  the  way  to  the  railway 
station,  whistling  gaily  to  himself.  Those  who 
had  gossipped  loudly  about  him,  watched  him  as 
he  went,  and  ran  from  one  house  to  another, 
proclaiming  the  event  of  his  arrival  in  Classic- 
hurgh. He  was  master  of  Treverton  after  all. 
they  said,  and  would  doubtless  marry  that  proud 

S'rl,  Miss  Mayflower.  Marian  was  not  generally 
ted,  though  more  than  liked  by  those  who  knew 
her.  Those  who  believed  that  Marian  would  be 
mistress  of  Treverton,  and  a  power  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  good  or  evil,  discovered  virtues  and 
charms  in  her  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
utterly  blind.  She  was  decidedly  clever  and 
ladylike,  and  perhaps  not  so  proud  as  she  looked. 
At  last  they  felt  certain  that  if  she  had  a  fortune 
she  would  be  truly  charitable. 

Hilton  walked  carelessly  along,  unconscious 
that  he  was  a  subject  for  remark.  He  observed 
Mr.  Gryee  a  yard  or  two  in  advance  of  him 
when  he  reached  the  principle  street  of  Classic- 
buigh.  He  ceased  whisttmg,  and  quickening 
his  pace,  he  reached  the  minister's  side. 

"  Gryee,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  congratulate  me,  there  is  only  one  other  that  I 
woukllike  to  do  so  first.  I  am  b^cd  all  dis- 
pute master  of  Treverton  Hall." 

The  curate  looked  up  at  the  tall,  handsome 
man  with  the  beaming  dark  eyes,  and  forgot 
for  the  moment  he  was  the  last  man  to  whom  he 
would  wish  to  join  Marian  Mayflower  in  mar- 
riage. 

"  Hilton,"  he  said,  clasping  his  brown  hand 
within  his  own  delicate  white  palm,  "  1  am  truly 
glad  to  see  you.  Long  life  and  much  happiness 
to  you  as  Master  of  Treverton  Hall ;  but,"  he 
added,  "what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  coming 
upon  us  in  this  manner  without  any  warning. 
And  why  didn't  you  write  ?  I  can  tell  you 
some  one  has  lost  colour  on  account  of  your 
silence." 

Hilton  looked  bewildered,  he  knew  how  true 
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and  faithful  he  was  himself,  and  did  not  seem  to 
Uiink  it  possible  that  another  could  doubt  him. 

**  If  Marian  is  looking  so  pale  as  all  that,"  he 
said,  "she  must  be  ill;  she  would  never  doubt 
me  for  a  moment ;  she  knows  me  better.  Why  I 
did  not  write  is  easily  explained ;  but  bless  me, 
my  silence  was  short,  only  I  accustomed  my 
little  girl  to  so  many  letters  at  the  begioning  of 
things.  But,  Andrew,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
I  was  doubtful  about  my  heirship,  if  there  be 
such  a  word.  Nothing  would  have  vexed  and 
annoyed  me  more  than,  after  having  made  a 
noise  about  it,  and  putting  my  name  in  the  mouth 
of  every  one,  I  should  turn  out  not  the  rightful 
heir  to  Treverton.  I  had  always  an  intense 
horror  of  being  laughed  at." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  smiling, 
*'  even  as  a  boy  you  forgave  anything— every- 
tbine— except  the  crime  oi  being  laughed  at." 

"But  you  have  lost  colour  and  flew  too,"  said 
Hilton,  gazing,  into  -the  thin  pale»  careworn- 
looking  race  of  the  young  man,  "you  look 
worried." 

"  And  I  am  worried,"  said  Mr.  Gryee, 
"  worried  out  of  all  paUence  and  beyond  all  en- 
durance.  To-day  I  have  been  thinking  that  some 
severe  measures  should  be  taken  with  our  mar- 
riage laws.  In  the  first  place  I  would  have  very 
young  people  prevented  from  marrying." 

"  1  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Hilton, 
"  especially  among  the  very  poorest  classes,  as 
they  only  bring  into  the  world  a  multitude  of 
poor  things  that  they  half  starve,  and  at  last  only 
{loom  to  slavery." 

"But  there  is  something  yet  worse,"  said 
Mr.  Givee,  "  I  cannot  see  that  these  persons 
whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  afflint  with  dread- 
ful diseases,  whether  mental  or  physical,  have 
any  right  to  many.  If  prudence  and  common 
sense  do  not  teach  them  to  remain  single,  the 
law  ought  to  do  so." 

"  That  is  rather  hard  though,"  said  Hilton. 

"  We  have  much  that  is  hard  to  beat  in  this 
life,"  said  Mr.  Gryee.  "And  if  we  are  any- 
thing at  all  like  what  we  should  be,  we  had  much 
rather  bear  what  is  hard  ourselves,  ^ao  make 
others  bear  what  is  harder  still.  Really  the  poor 
things,  the  horrid  sights  that  I  have  seen  among 
my  people  on  account  of  these  imprudent  mar- 
nages  could  hardly  be  described.  I  grow  sick 
when  I  think  of  it.  We  are  too  easy  on  many 
facial  points,  Hilton ;  people  require  to  be  forced 
into  doing  right." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  think  yon  are  angry/'  said 
Hilton,  "  I  can't  say  I'm  sorry  to  see  it.  I  used 
so  often  to  wonder  if  yon  really  could  get  out  of 
temper." 

"This  has  been  really  a  trying  day  for  me," 
said  Mr.  Gryee.  "  Sometimes  my  heart  quite 
fails  me  ;  but  excuse  roe,"  he  said  more  brightly, 
**  it  is  scarcely  fair  of  me  to  speak  in  such  dole- 
ful tones  just  when  you  have  come  home  full  of 
happiness  aod  good  news." 

*'  Andrew,  I  almost  wish  I  was  not  so  rich," 
said  Hilton,  "  only  think  of  it,  Treverton  Hall 
and  six  thousand  a  year.  I  have  no  wish  to  live 
in  state.  I  like  comfort  and  a  little  luxury,  but 
nothing  extraordinary. " 

"Just  you  live  modestly  then,"  said  Mr.  Gtyee, 


smiling,  "and  give  me  all  the  rest ;  I  shaDfiid 
use  for  it." 

"  What  a  pity  you  said  that,  Mr.  Gryee." 

"Why  80.*' 

"  Because  it  deprives  me  of  the  pleasmt  of 
asking  you  what  you  would  most  desiit;  I 
meant  to  have  asked  you  to  name  the  doaa 
wish  of  your  heart — say  a  handsome  chunl-4 
mean  a  handsomely  furnished  churd,  S- 
Thomas's  is  very  poor." 

"  Yet  a  palace  to  a  stable  and  a  manger,' 
said  Mr.  Gryee,  reverently.  "  But."  he  added 
"that  is  not  in  my  thoughts  just  at  present.  li 
you  saw  the  poverty  which  I  see  daily,  Hilti», 
It  would  make  you  miserable.  Half  my  people 
can  neither  come  to  church  nor  pray  at  home, 
because  mind  and  body  are  distracted  and 
worn  out  in  the  constant  struggle  for  bread.  I( 
won't  do  to  tell  a  hungry  man  to  be  good  and 
go  to  church,  Hilton;  to  be  sure,  the  moce 
he  is  in  afBiction  the  more  he  ou^t  to  ciE 
on  God  and  trust  in  Him.  But  while  he  it 
hungry  orcold,  it  will  only  be  criesof  despair.  Tkt 
sweet,  calm  devotion,  so  pleasing  to  God,  c£ 
never  enter  his  heart." 

"  None  of  your  people  shall  be  cold  or  hungir 
when  I  am  Master  of  Treverton,"  said  HiltcB. 
seriously,  "  come  to  me  for  whatever  you  need." 

"  Thank  you,  Hilton  ;  you  have  a  good  beaft; 
it  is  a  pity  that  " 

"  Well  what  ?  "  said  Hilton,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  nothing— never  mind." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  I  am  a  heathen,"  said  Ki" 
finishing  the  sentence  to  bis  own  liking. 

"  Oh,  well — no,  I  never  thought  yoa  qa^ 
that." 

"  But  next  thing  to  it.  Well,  really  to  leDtlie 
truth,  I  can't  kneel  and  pray  for  hours;  ix^^ 
day  long  1  wish  from  my  heart  that  God  vooid 
let  me  see  myself  as  I  reaUy  am.  that  He  wo-i>d 
make  me  believe  all  I  ought  to  believe.  1  sigh 
constantly  that  He  may  supply  all  that  is  waatiag 
in  me  " 

Mr.  Gryee  turned  upon  him  a  glowing,  ha^ 
face. 

"Why,  Hilton,"  he  said,  "that  is  pnfl 
indeed,  and  some  day  it  must  be  heard.  Knedbf 
and  uttering  prayers  is  not  praying,  Hilton.  It 
not  the  lips,  but  the  heart  that  prays.  CoW 
along,"  he  added,  as  they  reached  the  parsonage, 
and  Hilton  stopped,  "come  in  and  have  soae 
tea." 

"  I  must  go  to  Marian  at  once,"  said  Hilton: 
"but,  perhaps  she  is  with  you,"  he  added. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gryee,  "  she  has  been  a  gwx^ 
deal  with  us  of  late,  but  n(rt  to-day,  neither  do  I 
expect  you  would  find  her  at  home.  I  saw  ber 
crossing  to  Coral  Cliff." 

"Confound  it,"  said  Hilton. "with  that  £c« 
coming  on.  Why  she  ought  to  be  a  sailor,  j 
shall  not  allow  it  when  you  have  made  us  one.  I 
shall  go  and  fetch  her,  then  we  shall  all  have  ta 
together." 

"  It  will  be  supper  time  ere  all  that  could  Ik 
accomplished,"  said  Mr.  Gryee.    "  Have  a 
of  tea  now,  then  go  across  for  your  truant  bird.' 

The  curate  threw  his  slender  arm  around  the 
master  of  Treverton  and  led  him  in.  JJd^F 
received  him  almost  with  rapture  ;  she  rgoicK 
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this  return  for  Marian's  sake.  Hilton  enjoyed 
is  tea ;  then  he  departed  for  Coral  Cliff. 


CHAPTER  XLIII, 

HILTON'S  TREACHERY. 

(N  arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
larian  went  straight  to  the  cottage  where  the 
□dian  girl  dwelt,  and  knocked  at  the  door ;  no 
me  answered.   She  repeated  her  knock,  but  still 

10  aosver. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  turning  away  and 
anderin^  round  the  hut,  seeing  only  closely- 
linded  wmdows>  "  I  was  right.  It  was  no  mor- 
Ad  dreaming." 

So  words  could  describe  the  anguish  that 
^lariaii  endured  as  she  wandered  about  scarcely 
knowing  where  she  went,  and  certainly  not 
carii^.  There  was  sorrow  at  her  heart  too  deep 
'or tears;  it  revealed  itself  only  in  the  deathly 
Hrite  cheek  and  glistening  eye.  She  gazed 
ilK)ut  her  as  she  walked  with  slow,  careless, 
piritless  steps,  and  though  the  evening  was 
loriously  beautiful  it  seemed  to  her  cold  and 
olourless— just  like  what  it  used  always  to  be 
re  Hilton  came  to  shed  sunshine  into  her  heart, 
fid  remove  the  veil  of  melancholy  that  hung  over 
er  eyes  and  shut  out  the  beauties  of  earth.  Ere 
liltoo  came  Marian  thought  life  a  burden,  and 
he  world  a  dreary  wilderness.  Yet  from  the 
ay  she  met  him  life  was  a  boon  and  earth  a  fairy 
egion,  enchanted  and  beautiful.  A  cloud  again 
Kscended  upon  her  spirits,  darker  and  heavier 
WW  that  in  which  she  had  previously  been  en- 
wnwded ;  her  love  decayed  like  the  drooping 
^  and  withering  leaves.  Thoughtful  of  time 
nuls  brooding  and  miserable,  Marian  became 
iiMmed  when  she  observed  how  quickly  the  twi- 
>pt  was  deepening ;  her  feet  were  burning  and 
blistering  from  the  contact  with  the  rough  roads, 
^odvaodering  among  brushwood  and  heather. 

lesolved  to  return  to  Classicbnrgfa  at  once, 
out  ere  doing  so  to  make  one  more  rafort  to  see 
tiie  Indian  prl. 

As  Marian  drew  near  to  the  cottage,  she  stop- 
led  suddenly ;  the  sound  of  voices  fell  upon  her 
^-  She  moved  towards  the  spot  from  whence 
he  sound  came,  after  listening  intently  for  a 
Q'nute  or  two.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
le  beheld  Hilton  Maxwell  and  "Virginia  Palmer 
j  conversation.   Yes,  if  that  could  indeed  be 

Av^  angty  brow  and  the  flashing  eye, 

the  mouth  that  seemed  so  cruel  in  its  proud 
^orafiil  curve. 

"  Hilton,"  murmured  Vir^nia  in  low,  discon- 
oiate  tones,  as  if  exhausted  by  prenous  fruitless 
"eadings,  "  in  spite  of  the  bitter,  bitter  wrong 
°u  have  done  me,  although  you  refuse  to  do 
""^t  13  right  by  me,  yet  would  I  save  you 
rom  tny  mother's  revenge." 

Vour  mother !  She  can  do  me  no  wrong," 
froaned  Hilton  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Be  not  so  sure,  Hilton,  she  can  be  revengeful, 
^Tttt  explained  that, 

^rtfrom  each  other,  no  one  knew  my  twin  sis- 
"ttom  myself,  even  jrou,  Hilton,"  she  said  in 
^»weet accents,  "said you  knew  me  because 
™i  heart  told  you  it  was  Cora,  Coia  your  love. 


yomwi/e.  Ah,  Hilton!"  she  moaned,  piteously, 
"  how  could  you  change  as  you  have  done.  Only 
look  back,  think  of  our  beautiful  home,  far,  iax 
away  from  this  cold,  proud  country;  think  of  how 
happy  we  were,  of  all  the  pretty  things  you  used 
to  say  of  " 

"  Hush !  hush  jrou  silly  girl/'  hissed  Hilton 
through  his  teeth,  and  the  fierce  zlance  that  he 
cast  upon  her  made  Marian  tremble  and  shrink 
further  into  her  hiding  place. 

"You  did  no  wrong,"  said  Hilton  in  a  milder 
voice,  yet  utterly  void  of  feeling.  "  You  knew 
no  better." 

"And  that  fact  only  makes  you  the  greater 
sinner,"  said  Virginia  sadly.  "Oh,  Hilton,  if 
for  no  better  reason,  make  me  your  wife  openly, 
honourably,  for  your  life's  sake." 

"My life?"  sneered  Hilton;  "what  can  your 
mother  do  to  me  ?  " 

"  She  threatens  to  have  your  life  bv  proclaim- 
ing you  the  murderer  of  her  child,  my  sister  Vir- 
ginia. She  will  never  forgive  the  slight  ^ou  of- 
fered to  me.  That  slight  combined  with  the 
death  of  Virginia  broke  our  poor  father's  heart. 
My  mother  loved  him — loved  us  all  with  the 
strong  affection  of  her  fierce  true  nature.  Alas  1 
everything  favours  poor  mother's  wish  and  thirst 
for  venj^eance.  You  crossed  the  prairie  the  night 
that  Virginia  was  murdered  there.  You  fled 
next  morning  for  England.  Mother  at  once 
openly  declared  it  to  be  Cora  who  was  murdered 
and  vowed  that  you  had  done  the  deed.  We 
followed  hard  upon  you,  and  I  believe  we  arrived 
in  England  ere  you  did — if  you  came  straight 
here.**'^ 

"  Which  1  did  not,"  said  Hilton.  "  Yourmother 
shall  do  me  no  harm,"  he  added ;  "  I  shall  have 
her  secured  and  placed  in  a  mad-house." 

As  he  said  these  words  the  woman  appeared. 
She  looked  at  the  two  standing  together,  and  a 
gleam  of  fire  darted  forth  from  her  splendid 
eyes. 

Marian  clung  to  a  tree  for  support,  sick  with 
fear  and  dread. 

"At  last!  at  last!"  cried  the  woman  ap- 
proaching. 

Hilton  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  proud  and 
defiant  as  a  lion  might  have  done. 

"  So  you  thought  yourself  free,"  she  went  on, 
in  hard,  bitter  tones,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her 
white  teeth  gleaming  as  she  drew  herself  up, 
looking  purely  grand  in  her  proud,  dark  beauty. 
"  You  did  not  think  that  the  poor  bod^  which 
lay  mangled  and  bleeding  upon  the  praine  would 
rise  up  m  judgment  against  you.  You  deemed 
yourself  free  to  come  home  to  your  Christian 
country  and  many  your  marble  doll  with  the 
dreamy  eyes  and  baby  mouth.  But  people  can 
be  hanged  in  " 

"Mother! "  shrieked  the  girl  as  if  the  very 
word  terrified  her. 

But  the  woman  only  hissed  in  the  girl's  face, 
and  became  speechless  with  passion. 

"  Well,"  said  Hilton,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
speaking  in  cool,  indifferent  tones  that  proved  he 
feared  aot  the  woman's  threats. 

Whether  her  anger  was  too  geat  for  words, 
whether  memories  of  past  wrongs  crowded  up 
and  choked  her  utterance,  it  were  hard  to  say ; 
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but  casting  a  glance  that  told  of  anger,  pity 
and  hatred  upon  the  handsome  man  before  her, 
she  caught  her  daughter's  arm,  and  the  two 
reeled  into  the  hut  together. 

Hilton  stood  still  as  a  statue,  and  gazed  af^er 
them  till  they  had  gone  from  sight. 

*'  The  woman  is  mad,"  he  cried ;  "  she  cannot 
do  me  wrong ;  but  my  Marian."  he  wailed,  in 
tones  of  agony,  '*  my  pure,  high-souled  little 

f irl ;  she  must  be  told  of  it ;  she  is  sure  to  hear, 
t  shall  be  from  my  lips,  and  then  -" 

Hilton  dared  not  argue  further  with  himself ; 
he  grew  cold  when  he  though:  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  evil  doing ;  his  sin  had  found 
him  out. 

Marian  at  once  fled  from  the  spot,  glad  that 
the  darkness  hidher.  She  crossed  to  the  beach, 
and  her  heart  sickened  as  she  retraced  her  foot- 
steps back  to  Classicburgh.  True,  from  the  first 
day  that  she  heard  "Virginia  Palmer"  mention 
her  lover's  name,  she  was  prepared  to  hear  some- 
thing unpleasant  concerning  him,  but  nothing 
like  this.  She  had  listened  eagerly  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  had  not  raised  a  hand  against  the 
murdered  girl,  but  he  had  not  done  so,  and 
Marian  was  wretched  to  the  inmost  soul. 
fib  be  corUinu^.J 


A  CANNIBAL  FEAST. 


IHE  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  republic  of 
Columbia,  Monsignor  Agnozzi.  has 
lately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  ColAmbia  in  which  he  requests  him 
to  obtain  the  most  exact  information  possible  as 
to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  many  wild 
Indians  who  still  inhabit  the  primitive  forests  of 
the  interior  of  South  America.  This  letter  was 
occasioned  by  the  intelligence  that  a  number  of 
white  people  had  been  massacred  and  eaten  in 
the  forests  of  the  Fntumayo,  a  river  not  fax  from  the 
Amazons. 

The  Putumayo  is  one  of  the  many  streams, 
which,  rising  in  the  Andes  of  Columbia  run  into 
the  Amazons.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  still  almost 
unknown,  and  even  tilt  the  latest  time  nothing 
was  known  of  the  Putumayo  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream  which  is  very  seldom  visited.  This 
gigantic  stream,  the  name  of  which  is  hardly 
known  in  Europe,  rises  in  the  high  ground  of 
Fasto.  and  in  its  winding  course  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  miles,  receives  the  waters  of 
more  than  thirty  large  rivers.  Quite  lately  some 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  ^sto  determined  to 
explore  the  riches  of  this  river,  regarding  which 
the  most  fabulous  reports  were  abroad,  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Columbian  Congress  that 
a  law  might  be  made  sanctioning  the  car- 
riage of  certain  stated  ^oods  along  the  Putu- 
mayo. from  the  Columbian  settlements  free  of 
duty.  These  goods  were  brought  on  Brazilian 
steamers  from  the  Amazon  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Putumayo,  along  which  river  they  were  carried 
in  small  steamers  or  canoes,  till  within  sixty  geo- 
graphical miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  after  which  th^  had  to  pass  the 

crdilleras.  A  merchant  of  Fasto  was  the  fint 
commence  this  dangerous  and  troublesome 


undertaking,  and  as  he  and  his  people  under- 
stood how  to  deal  with  the  Indians,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  active  trade  of  barter  with  the 
savages  of  the  FutumayOj  who  in  excbaD^  fix- 
hatchets,  knives,  mirrors,  beads,  tobacco, 
woollen  cloth,  and  such  like,  received  caoutdiouc. 
wax.  vanilla,  sarsaparitla  and  other  prodoctioas 
of  their  woods. 

This  success  induced  others  to  engage  in  ^ 
same  project,  and  among  them  a  youn^  maa 
from  Barbacoas  named  Portes,  who  with  some 
friends  and  servants  built  a  house  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  v> 
carry  on  his  trade  with  the  Indians.  At  first  all 
went  well,  a  great  deal  of  business  was  done, 
when  a  number  of  another  tribe  of  Indians  a{»- 
peared,  and  under  the  pretext  of  deuring  to  trade, 
entirely  surrounded  the  house.    They  were  irtH 
received  and  seemed  quite  peaceable,  when  iA 
denly  they  tiirew  aside  the  mask,  fell  upon  ai 
murdered  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  ha'' 
cut  their  bodies  into  pieces,   cooked  and 
them.   Afrer  that  they  danced  and  rejoiced, 
the  cannibals  had  found  brandy  in  the  hoK. 
This  tribe  had  never  before  visited  the  PatuisBp 
nor  had  I  ever  heard  their  name  mentioneda 
that  country. 

Other  hitherto  unknown  tribes  of  Indians  af 
be  discovered  in  different  places  on  the  Fdt 
mayo.  It  is  believed  that  the  misery  t 
by  the  Bra»lian  dave  tiade  which  goes  sb 
an  inducement  to  them  to  leave  their 
woods.  In  the  bordering  country  of  Brazil 
infamous  custom  still  prevails,  of  carryiog  off' 
Indians  by  force  and  taking  them  to 
where  the  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  selling^^gi 
as  slaves,  to  the  planters.  The  savagesaihMV 
seek  to  reven^  themselves,  and  as  >lf  *»* 
make  no  distmctions,  it  is  the  inno^MgWW 
suffer,  for  the  slave  robbers  go  about  "  " 
in  well-armed  bands,  and  arenot  so  easil; 
surprise,  and  thus  poor  Portes  and 
panions  may  have  had  to  atone  for  the  i 
the  Brazilians.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Columbian  government  will  take  some  i 
in  the  right  direction  witlt  that  of  Biadl. 

Han'i  inhimiuity  to  mu 
Make*  couatleu  thoiuands  woorm. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Little  lips,  so  gently  pressing, 
Litde  fingers,  son  caressing ; 
Oh,  uie  bosom  of  a  mother 
Knows  more  joy  than  any  other ! 
Little  feet,  so  early  straying. 
Little  wills  soon  disobeying ; 
Oh,  the  bosom  of  a  mother 
Knows  more  care  than  any  other ! 
Little  knees,  our  stiff  knees  shaming. 
Little  lisps,  the  frtther  naming ; 
Oh,  this  Other's  heart  a  mother 
Knows  more  truly  than  another! 
Oh,  fte  love-links  of  a  mother, 
Stronger  far  than  any  other : 
GoA  has  welded  every  chain 
la  the  infant's  heart  and  brahi ! 
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^BY  P£KC£IV£D  TH£  FORM   OF   lilMA  FLITTING  WITH   THE   GESTURE  OF  A  MANIAC." 

^itfjra  0f  tht  SaxtBt:  ar,  %  fuming  of  €xt^hmb. 


By    E.  STEWART. 

<  


CHAPTER  l\.~f Continued. J 

ESTRANGE  and  anwonted  giddiness 
seized  Edmund  as  he  rose  from  the 
iwi  bed,  but  conquerinjr  it  by  a  strong 
effort,  he  stole  softly  after  her ;  she 
ed  the  hangings  at  the  remote  end  of  the 
nner.t,  and  discovered  a  low  door,  which 
'■'.A  oa  the  top  of  a  steep  staircase,  which, 
i8 


from  its  astonishing  depth,  Edmund  concluded 
must  sink  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  house. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  giri  bore  in 
one  hand  a  lamp,  and  in  the  other,  not  the  hor- 
rible object  which  Edmund's  dream  had  sug- 
gested, but  a  small  crystal  vessel  filled  with  a 
clear,  shining  liquid  of  a  blue  colour.  On  her  arm 
still  hung  the  web  which  she  had  spun.  On 
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reaching  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  she  struck 
into  a  lon^,  narrow  passage,  which,  from  the 
heavy  moisture  that  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  almost  extinguished  the  flame  of  the 
lamp^  Edmund  conjectured  must  lead  beneath  the 
moat.  Not  once  did  the  female  turn  on  her 
dreary  way :  but  by  her  height  and  step  Edmund 
conjectured  that  it  was  indeed  Imma  who  was 
engaged  in  this  doubtful  adventure ;  the  light  in 
his  chamber  had  been  too  dim  for  him  there  to 
descry  her  features.  At  length  she  paused 
before  a  door  which  terminated  the  passage ;  it 
was  of  iron,  and  not  without  considerable 
difBcnlQr  did  Imma  force  it  open.  As  Edmund 
had  conjectured  it  gave  egress  to  the  forest.  A 
quantity  of  brambles  surrounded  it,  tiirough 
which  a  devious  path  was  conducted  so  artfully 
that  DO  observer  from  the  open  glade  would 
have  conjectured  that  the  thicket  contained  any 
path  at  all.  With  a  c^uick  step,  but  with  an  air 
perfectly  free  firom  timidity  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  influence  a  woman  travelling  a  lone 
forest  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  Imma  ad- 
vanced to  a  small  open  space  among  the  trees  ; 
it  was  a  little  grassy  spot,  carpeted  with  the 
freshest  turf  and  sweetest  flowers  of  the  forest, 
and  belted  with  trees,  while  one  majestic  oak 
crowned  a  little  hillock  in  the  centre,  the  moon- 
beams peeping  here  and  there  through  its  broad 
knotted  branches.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree  Imma 
stayed  her  steps,  and,  turning  at  the  moment, 
Edmund  perceived  not  only  her  face,  but  saw,  to 
his  horror,  that  she  had  a  skull  fastened  to  her 
girdle ;  into  this  she  now  poured  the  blue  liquor, 
and  applying  to  it  the  light  of  the  lamp  imme- 
diately emitted  a  clear  steady  flame.  She  then 
set  tiie  skull  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  and 
commenced  moving  round  it  with  a  measured, 
dancing  step,  at  the  same  time  chanting  some 
word^,  whose  meaning  Edmund  could  not  dis- 
cover. The  web  which  she  had  woven  she  had 
previously  spread  upon  the  turf  beneath  the  tree. 
Edr*und  now  plainly  perceived  that  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  some  magical  cere- 
monv— a  practice  but  too  common  in  that  age. 
By  the  time  that  Imma  had  danced  three  times 
rouad  the  tree,  the  flame  had  ceased  to  play  upon 
the  liquid  in  the  skull,  and  taking  it  up,  she 
sprinkled  its  remains  upon  the  web,  which  she 
folded  up  and  put  in  her  bosom,  concealing  the 
skull  among  the  brushwood  that  grew  round  the 
tree.  She  then  turned  to  retrace  her  steps  towards 
the  house.  Edmund  keeping  cautiously  among  the 
bushes  as  she  passed  him.  There  was  not  on 
the  countenance  of  the  deluded  ^irl  any  signs  of 
perturbation  or  of  dread ;  a  smile  played  upon 
her  lips,  and  her  loose  hair,  half  veiling  her  eyes, 
gave  her  face  a  charm  which  it  did  not  usaally 
possess.  The  same  prejudices  of  the  age  which 
had  induced  Imma  to  engage  in  these  supersti- 
tious practices  filled  the  mind  of  Edmund  with 
disgust  and  horror  when  he  witnessed  them,  and 
he  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  for  some  minutes  ; 
but  her  form  was  rapidly  gliding  throtigh  the 
moonlight  spaces  between  the  trees,  and  Edmund, 
reiAembering  that  his  only  mode  of  returning  to 
the  house  was  that  by  which  he  had  left  it, 
hastened  after  her.  The  circuitous  nature  of  the 
paths  kept  her  partly  out  of  his  sight,  and  he.  did 
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but  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  ?4ite  robei  as  A 
door  of  the  passage  leading  under  the  wa 
closed  after  her.  A  new  alarm  now  seiied  & 
mind  of  Edmund,  for  should  she  have  fasten^ 
the  door  behind  her  his  return  to  the  house  «m 
be  thereby  prevented.  The  Iod^  braocheji/a 
huge  thori  tree  hung  over,  and  almost  comoIw 
the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  passage;  a 
removing  them,  it  was  with  no  little  deligfet  it 
Edmund  found  the  door  yield  immediately  to 
pressure.  Its  weightwould  have  swung  ithew.] 
after  him,  had  he  not  stayed  its  tapidcVe:? 
with  his  hand  ;  in  which  operation  he  fell 
bolt,  but  so  stiff  with  disuse  and  tbedampsofa 
caverns,  that  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  mt- 
A  faint  gleam  of  light  shone  on  the  eitrmn^ 
the  passage,  as  Echnund  shut  the  Sow,  aiid  » 
echo  of  Imma's  footsteps  died  fast  upon  his 
and  ere  he  had  measured  half  the  dis!a«« 
between  them,  even  the  feeble  ray  of  her  Un: 
disappeared  and  he  was  left  in  utter  soliiudit^- 
darkness.  Compelled  to  grope  his  way^ 
the  cold  and  slimy  walls,  he  made  but  slow  p 
gress  towards  the  spiral  staircase,  at  the  tx^ 
of  which  he  again  caught  a  momentary 
of  the  lamp  :  its  pale  gleam  did  not,  hotp-- 
penetrate  through  half  the  murky  depths  bdj* 
and  ere  Edmund  had  reached  the  top 
stairs,  he  was  again  in  total  darkness.  ^ 
great  depth  of  the  staircase  which  had  bct« 
struck  him,  served  now  to  make  the  ^sceat 
interminable,  and  most  joyfully  did  he  b** 
cold  stream  of  moonlight,  that  shot  t)u«P' 
half-open  door,  when  he  reached  the  u"^ 
landing-place.  Nothing  doubting  thattbisi^ 
appertained  to  his  own  chamber,  he  P'^ 
through  it,  but  drew  back  again  iaai^-^' 
startled  by  beholding  a  tall  figure  V^'^^^:' 
wards  and  forwards  m  the  moonbeams.  OiiiW 
head  of  this  person  was  a  helmet  ot  i»usli« 
brass,  a  shining  breast<plate  coveted  ti*  l*^' 
and  in  his  hand  was  a  lance. 


CHAPTER  III.  J 

Ere  Edmund  had  made  good  bis  RireA ' 
figure  approached  him,  and  to  his  astooi^ 
he  recognized  the  person  of  Osbright;!^^ 
were  open,  but  Huax  was  no  ccnedo^, 
their  gaze,  and  It  was  evident  to  EdnoK^ 
he  slept ;  at  intervals  he  spoke,  but  tbeci^ 
of  his  thoughts  seemed  interrupted,  and 
could  draw  no  meaning  ftwm  the  broken  sente* 
"  Lead  thy  men  to  the  right,  Alvp;  ^ 
the  heathens  ere  they  reach  the  wood :  ntfi^ 
the  chief  with  the  white  buckler;  like  we* 
over  the  hawk,  see  how  he  soars  abac 
mates ;  death  marshals  for  him  the 
let  us  haste,  Alwyn,  our  brave  Saioos  W 
fore  his  terrible  mace,  like  ripe  graio  in  tit' 
pest !    .    .    .    .   Yes,  Ethelburga,  lb*'" 
me  still,  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  treacbfiy' 
makes  thy  lord  a  wanderer  :  and  I  couM  bof 
while  thou  art  near  to  me,  mytruc  wifc.b"'' 
like  the  rock,  shivered  by  the  thuoderbot:; 
the  lightning  has  scathed  me  too;  myi^ 
darkened,  Ethelburga     when  the  tbanesji 
to  the  banquet  it  shall  be  no  more  remetn^ 
lo !  it  shall  be  breathed  with  scorn, 
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lutce,  Ethelburga,  thy  lord  will  never  need  it 
n>ie;  vhenthe  valiuit  move  forth  to  the  battle, 
vheie  will  thy  lord  be  then  ?  AH  but  an  ill  name 
a»ld  I  bear— but  that  I — let  me  fly,  let  me  hide 
n]^lf;ah,  woman,  canst  thou  be  so  calm  be- 
DUth  the  min  of  thy  husband  !  *' 

As  Osbright  spoke  he  sank  upon  a  low 
toudi,  at  the  end  of  the  room ;  his  head  re- 
clined upon  his  arm,  he  seemed  to  sleep  quietly, 
and  Edmund  stole  softly  back  to  the  landing 
riace,  npon  which  also  opened  the  secret  door  to 
ois  own  apartment ;  he  paused  a  moment  on  the 
tfuesbold,  and  turned  involuntarily  to  look  upon 
tteimfortunate  chief,  when  he  saw  Imma  enter 
[it  room,  bearing  a  lamp;  her  white  garment 
mtbnnm  aside,  and  she  wore  one  of  dark  stuff, 
ber  bair  stiU  streamed  over  her  shoulders. 

Sipproached  the  steeper,  and  holding  the 
mr  his  fece,  Edmund  perceived  a  oitter 
cross  her  own  ;  but  it  quickly  passed  away, 
VKtting  down  the  lamp  she  knelt  by  him,  and 
Jbig  his  hand  in  hers  repeatedly  kissed  it. 
lakened  by  the  touch,  Osbright  looked  up, 
idsaid  something  in  so  low  and  fatnt  a  voice, 
It  it  Med  to  reach  the  ear  of  Edmund. 
"Nay,  tell  me  not,  ray  father!"  answered 
Bna, "  why  will  you  not  suffer  the  fondest  of 
mi  children  to  watch  by  you  during  the  night, 
las!  these  baleful  fancies  are  wearing  away 
nr  wry  life;  this  stranger,  too — I  know  well 
ihis  presence  has  disturbed  you  ;  Githa  Joves 
K  not  as  1  do,  or  she  bad  not  brought  him 
tty  si^t,   my  father!    Come,  come  to 

■  chamber,  and  I'll  sing  thee  to  sleep,  and 
Be  thee  from  the  frighthil  dream  that  would 
Mfhee  from  thy  couch." 

Twre  was  a  silvery  softness  in  the  tones  of 
pz's  voice,  and  as  Edmund  leaned  partially 
pnrds,  screened  by  the  hangings  that  fell 

the  door,  he  beheld  her  face  illumined  by 
*l»np;  it  was  full  of  the  sweetest  expression 
« ttndemess  and  compassion ;  the  absence  of 
•Vttbeauty  was  no  more  perceived,  and  Ed- 
■""iesuld  not  to  himself  deny  that  he  had  sel- 
y  pied  on  a  more  bewitching  countenance 

tiat  of  the  artful  and  ill-guided  Imma. 
w^irtiile  he  gazed  she  rose  from  her  kneeling 
Kbde,  and  fondly  and  gently  drew  the  old 
Iraoutof  the  room. 

of  wonder  at  all  he  had  witnessed,  Ed- 
[■d  returned  to  his  own  chamber,  and  threw 
psdf  00  the  bed,  where,  in  spite  of  his  auxS 
w  lOT  the  fair  Githa,  exposed  as  she  was  to 
*  evident  malice  of  one  who  scrupled  not  to 
poke  the  aid  of  the  instruments  of  darkness, 
W  »oon  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  the  effect  alike 

■  watching  and  fatigue. 

.The  ydlow  sunbeams  had  pierced  through  the 
J-hung  windows  of  Edmund's  chamber,  when 
l*T»as  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Ridda  at  his 
p^Ji^e.   He  came  with  a  request  from  Os- 
Pfeht  to  see  Edmund  before  he  departed. 
SHaving  first  visited  his  friend  Algar,  whom  he 
*M  consideraMy  restored,  the  youth  hastened 
uie  apartment  of  Osbright.    The  old  man  was 
»^  on  a  low  couch ;  at  one  end  of  the  room 
'Githa  engaged  in  the  art  of  embraideiy,  in 
ll^h  the  Saxon  ladies  greatly  excelled.   At  a 
of  her  father's  hand  she  rose,  and  with  a 


sUght  inclinatioa  of  the  head  to  Edmund  left  tiie 
apartment. 

"Stranger!  "  replied  Osbright.  in  a  low,  im- 
pressive accent,  to  the  thanks  which  EdmiMid  of- 
fered for  his  entertjunment,  "  I  have  rendend 
thee  and  thy  companion  no  more  than  those 
common  courtesies  of  hospitality  which  all  men 
owe  to  each  other;  and  it  may  be  when  you- 
have  heard  what  I  require  in  return,  tlHrt 
you  may  think  I  overrate  the  obligatsm. 
Bear,  I  pray  you,  this  parchment  to  CroyhMd> 
and  ^ve  it  to  the  hand  of  the  monk  Erconwi^A; 
and,  m  addition  to  this  grace  yono^  man,  add  a 
silence  as  to  Osbright  and  his  dwelling :  do  othor 
favour  do  I  demand  of  you.  All  that  ChrisCiU 
charity  or  love  can  retire,  your  friend  Aail  iMit 
with  in  your  absence,  but  bring-  not  hitfaet  Ae 
train  of  his  or  thine  own  servitors.  Come  ^om; 
gentle  youth,  when  you  would  taste  the  ctt^  w 
sleep  beneath  the  roof  of  OsbrigHt,  and  welcome 
thou  shalt  be  to  his  eyes  and  to  his  heart.  Kind 
are  thy  glances,  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  tons 
of  deceit  is  in  thy  tongue.  I  am  a  sontnr- 
stricken,  outcast  roan,  but  I  know  ftow  ijaieaR 
kindness  and  truth ;  nor  can  I  shut  my  heart 
against  him  who  I  would  fain  think  possesses 
both.  Farewell,  Edmund,  but  let  us  see  thee 
anon,  and  let  us  hope  that  thy  friend  Bka^be 
strong  in  health  at  thy  coming." 

With  a  feeling  of  respect,  not  unmingled  with 
awe,  Edmund  pressed  the  old  man's  hand  to  his 
lips  ;  and  after  some  further  conversation  respect- 
ing his  departure,  he  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
ment. Being  desirous  to  reach  Croyland  at  an 
early  hour,  Edmund  partook  only  of  a  sKght  re- 
freshment before  he  left  the  house  of  O^igftt, 
fearing  to  delay  till  the  morning  meal  of  the 
family,  though  he  thereby  tost  a  chance  of 
again  seeing  the  beautiful  Githa,  for  whom  he 
looked  most  anxiously,  but  who  did  not  make  her 
appearance.  To  her,  had  he  seen  her,  he  in- 
tended to  relate  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  on 
the  part  of  Imma,  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
which  was  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  his  dream, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  viston  from 
the  reality.  The  afflictions  of  (^bright,  the 
manifest  aberrations  of  intellect  under  which  he 
laboured,  had  prevented  Edmund  making  known 
to  him  the  dangerous  character  of  a  member  of 
his  househedd,  who  ranked  so  high  in  his  good 
graces  that  he  had  suffered  her,  withotrt  reproof, 
to  impugn  the  filial  affection  of  his  daughter. 
This  influence  of  Imma  over  the  mind  of  Os- 
bright Edmund  scrupled  not  to  ascribe  to  the 
power  of  her  witchcraft,  but  the  very  convistion 
determined  him  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  her 
arts  which  he  had  so  strangely  acquired,  more 
particularly  from  the  old  chief,  whose  imbecility 
might  lead  him  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  and  thereby  dtaw  upon  his  daughter  an 
increased  maleTOlencs  on  the  part  of  the  -  en- 
chantress, to  whom  it  was  clear,  in  the  oj^Qion 
of  Edmund,  she  was  already  an  ol>)ect  oF  dis- 
like. Indeed,  we  roust  wkh  shame  avowt^  that 
this  good,  generous  Edmund  of  ours  was  very 
ready  to  impute  magic,  at  any  other  evil  name, 
to  all  that  seemed  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Githa ;  the  poor  youth  was  a  Httle  bewildered 
from  a  spell,  fee  ths  in^ence  of  which  yonng 
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people  are  occasionally  subject,  and  for  which 
onlumi^  condition  we  tender  our  sincere  com- 
puaion:  n:  grateful  offering  which  we  will  by  no 
meuu  bestow  upon  the  old  who  suffer  under  the 
Eke  infliction,  recommending  to  them  a  diet  of 
boiled  roots  and  water,  and  an  hour's  meditation 
in  die  open  air  on  a  frosty  aight. 

On  again  visitii^  Atgar,  £dmund  found  him 
awake,  and -so  far  recovered  that  he  was  stoutly 
combating  the  authority  of  the  nurse  Hagel,  who 
condemned  him  to  the  couch  for  three  days, 
vAcreas  the  noble  ealdorroanwas  of  optaion  that, 
with  perfect  safehp  to  his  health,  he  might  rise 
and  accompany  his  friend  on  his  departure. 
This  affront  to  the  sUU  and  msdom  of  Hagel 
ms  not  to  he  endured ;  and  when  Edmund  en- 
tered, she  was  standing  with  a  cwp  in  her  band 
containing  «ome  specific,  upon  tli«  virtues  of 
iriudh  she  was  haraneuing  me  wounded  noble- 
aian  in  a  voice  but  little  b«ow  a  scream.  Beside 
her  stood  Ridda,  -and  one  of  the  daves  who  had 
accompanied  Githa  to  the  forest. 

"■I  would  have  thee  know,  young  man  I " 
cried  <Haget,  "thou  art  honoured  with  my  at- 
teodanee  on  thee  ::  what  J  I  warrant  thy  head  is 
taU  of  great  fancies  about  thy  dignity  forsooth  ; 
l-an  not  so  old  or  so  blind,  but  I  can  read  the 
toss  of  the  -head,  tlie  frown  on  the  brow,  and 
flirting  of  the  hand." 

'*^C%od  Hagel  r'  intempted  the  ealdorman, 
vAo'was  well-nigh  stwned  Vf  &e  stcMrm  of  words. 

-"Witness I"  shrieked  Hagel,  *'He  calls  me 
good  I  I  that  have  nursed  e^dormen  and  prin- 
ces ;  'I  that  have  w«itedon  a  queen,  to  be  called 
good  by  a  wandering  varlet,  taken  by  my  master's 
charity  from  tlie  forest ;  for  what ,  dost  thou 
anspect  me,  man,  tocall  me  good  ?  " 

**'Rest  thee  content,  old  wench,  if  he  call  thee 
ffiothiog  worse  than  good !  "  cried  Ridda,  "and 
nmemoer  that  neiUier  Osbright  nor  thy  lady 
4Sitha,  herself  would  countenance  the  licence  of 
4hy  tongue.^* 

oThe  last  oSenoe  was  worse  than  the  first ; 
fl^cd  litei^iy  raved. 

^'  Dost  thou  call  me  old,  thou  villain,  thou  gray, 
Wind  dotard,  thou  must  have  lost  both  sense  and 
sight  t»  say  80 1  " 

"And  mine  hearing  too,  Hagel  1'*  retorted 
Ridda,  "  for  who  shMl  deny  the  youth  of  thy 
voice?  '* 

But  Hagel  could  admit  of  but  one  idea. 

"  Old she  repeated,  "  thou  stupid  man;  is 
it  so  long  since  a  certain  kni^t,  whose  name  I  will 
not  mention,  said  to  me,  '  I  thank  thee,  sweet 
Hagel,  for  thy  cares,  for  the  virtuous  potions 
thou  hast  administered  to  me,  and  thy  skilful 
blading  of  my  wounds ;  but  of  a  truth  the  best 
nectfic  was  in  thy  touch,  and  in  thy  (air  face, 
the  sight  of  which  is  grateful  to  my  heart.'  I 
remember  me  well  what  I  wore  on  that  day; 
ic  was  a  kiftle  of  rose  colour,  and  a  coif  of  light 
green." 

At  this  moment  Hagel,  simpering  at  the  recol- 
leotion  of  her  conquests,  happenedunfortunately 
tocaise  her  ^res  and  beheld  a  veiy  nnequhrocal 
smile  on  the  bps  of  the  slave. 

"  Xhou  ill-mannered  villain  I  "  she  cried,  "dost 
tfioa  dare  to  laugh  at  me  ?  '* 

And  witlwttt  fitrther  ceremony,  die  dashed  in 


his  face  the  contents  of  the  cup  which  ibe  sdH 
held  in  her  hand. 

Edmund  meanwhile  addressed  hims^  to 
Algar,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  submit  to  Ae 
directions  of  Hagel;  he  might  not  indeeix) 
readily  have  yielded,  but  on  attempting  tt  i» 
his  faintoess  returned,  and  the  sudden  pihi' 
his  features  quickly  recalled  the  aSy  but  pi- 
natured  nuree  to  her  senses. 

"Thou  art  a  sensible  youth!"  she  said, » 
Edmund  hastily  explained  to  his  frimd  At 
course  he  should  pursue  on  reachie^  Croybai 
ending  his  discourse  with  the  following  discR£ 
words: 

"  Rest  yott  in  peace  for  a  few  days,  deans 
Algar,  for  the  skilful  Hagel  must  bebe  her  M 
loata,  no  lew  than  her  irords,  if  hex  heart  be  aet 
interested  in  your  recovery." 

"  I  pray  then,  &ithfol  nurse,  that  you  will 
me  of  the  cup  which  I  so  ungraciously  reftised 
but  now,"  said  Algar,  slyly  glandn?  at  bis 
friend ;  "  believe  me,  I  meant  not  to  di^kange 
either  thy  skill  or  thy  condition  ;  and  aoce  bt 
hard  fate  will  needs  confine  me,  like  a  sick  gin- 
I  will  at  least  remember  me  of  the  comfwt  thai 
I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  that  will  speedily 
enable  me  to  assume  a  post  more  fittn^  to  i 
Saxon  warrior." 

The  pacified  Hagel  nowsroited  veijr  gradooslF, 
and  taming  toward  Edmund  she  said : 

"  Gentle  yonth,  it  pleases  me  to  thaiUc  tte  ^ 
this  altered  bearing  of  thy  friend,  l^"^ 
doubt,  had  it  been  thy  hap  to  be  sobmav  n 
my  hands,  you  woidd  have  been  duly  seo^  * 

Sur  good  fortune ;  now  do  I  admire  a  jo^ 
:e  yourself,  not  puffed  up  with  dUy  waty  mo 
self-will ;  ah !  I  told  my  lady  Githa  lut  Btffat 
that  your  words  were  courteous,  and  jm  Iooks 
right  modest." 

Of  Edmund's  modesty  no  one  wwid 
doubted  who  had  seen  the  colour  rise  to  lus  faf^ 
at  this  mention  of  the  fair  Githa's  name;  albet. 
some  may  feel  inclined  to  dispute  whether  tbii 
same  modesty  was  altogether  as  beooiani);io> 
knight  as  it  might  have  been  in  a  dansd;  ^ 
at  any  rate,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a 
rare  occurrence  among  young  men,  be  th^^^^ 
or  ample.  This  colour  did  not  pass  more 
from  Edmund's  foce,  be(»4ise  at  thatmomeotw 
handmaiden  Imma  entered  with  a  message  <" 
inqutiy  from  her  mistress,  whose  concern  far 
•  Algar  s  health  would  not  wait  for  the  coiwnK  « 
Hagel  to  her  chamber.  A  frur  opportunity  do* 
seemed  offered  for  Edmund  to  ob^n  an  lotff- 
view,  in  which  he  might  warn  the  unsospecCsjT 
Githa  of  her  maiden's  pursuits ;  and  thougti  Ik 
shrank  with  a  sensation  of  horrOT  froo  thci 
presence  of  Imma,  he  prayed  that  she  would  in- 
plore  her  mistress  to  receive  in  person  his  tbart* 
for  all  the  hospitality  he  and  his  friend  had 
perienced  in  her  father's  house.   Imma,  pn^ 
ing  to  bear  his  message,  withdrew ;  and  afEecti*' 
ately  bidding  Algar  farewell,  Edmund  was  ct* 
ducted  by  H^^^and  Ridda  to  the  hall  wheteH 
had  supped  ue  preceding  night,  and  where  tkr 
said  the  Lady  Gitiia  wmild  no  doubt  meet  )i* 
should  she  choose  to  honour  him  with  a 
word.    Greatly,  however,  was  he  disappciii0< 
when  Imma  brought  him  a  flat  doiial  of  bis  f 
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quest  couched  in  no  ^ntte  words.    Mortified  and 
d&oded,  he  turned  to  Ridda,  and  begged  for  the 
prompt  services  of  the  slaved  who  was  to  be  his 
!  foide  through  the  forest,  for  whose  non-atten- 
:  dance  Ridik  apologised,  by  sajring  that  he  had 
rctunied  late  the  night  before  with  provisions'for 
the  household,  and  after  his  fatigue  they  had  been 
uDvilliog  to  call  him  at  the  ve^  early  hour  which 
had  been  at  first  proposed  for  Edmund's  de- 
pirtin;  he  would,  however,  he  said,  be  now 
nadf  in  a  short  space.   The  vexation  which  the 
piog  tnane  felt  at  (Htha's  rejection  of  his  request 
did  not  prevent  his  remarking  on  the  countenance 
of  Imroa,  as  she  hastily  withdrew,  that  same 
■Me  expression  which  had  shocked  him  when 
At  went  with  Gitba  to  fetch  her  harp.    In  a 
Aw  space  he  was  summoned  by  Ridda  to  the 
]  tan-prd,  where  he  found  waiting,  with  two 
'  taes.  the  slave  who  was  to  be  his  guide. 
laiiDg  him  a  good  journey,  Ridda  accompanied 
•m  to  the  gate  ;  Edmund  involuntarily  looked 
■ck.  as  he  crossed  the  court,  and  thought  that 
•  perceived  a  white  hand  resting  on  one  of  the 
^loops  over  the  doorway,  and  a  moment  after 
pe  son  shot  upon  the  golden  embroidery  of  a 
pnplevn]. 

fliey  rode  some  little  way  from  Osbright's 
fwse  ere  the  busy  thoughts  of  Edmund  per- 
Btied  him  to  glance  at  his  companion ;  when  he 
m  so,  however,  his  extraordinary  appearance 
pwdiately  fixed  the    thane'^s   aHention.  A 
ntity  of  dark  red  hair  fell  in  straight  wiry 
:s  about  a  face  remarkable  for  its  ugliness, 
Ithe  roguish  expression  of  the  gray  twinkling 
Iwas  Dot  unmixed  with  a  certain  glance  of 
1  humour.   The  mouth  of  this  person  was  of 
Incapacious  dimensions,  and  furnished  with  a 
«flf  beautifully  white  even  teeth,  which  nature 
to  have  bestowed  upon  him  in  very 
nee,  to  mock  tho  ugly  face  to  which  they 
«>g*d.  The  complexion  of  Sebba  (for  that 
'  dke  name  of  the  slave)  had  been  dyed  to 
""^an  African  blackness,  by  exposure  to  the 
ft;  his  he^d,  enormously  large  in  propor- 
'0  his  frame,  sank  between  his  round 
i ;  his  eyes  were  gray,  but  there  was  in 
I  the  red  fiery  tinge  which  is  seen  in  those  of 
ffcrret;  his  nose  was  long  and  hooked;  his 
ehead  depending  over  his  eyes,  which  burnt 
etwo  little  coals  beneath  his  shaggy  brows. 
^?ing  by  his  appearance  on  horseback,  it 
•Bled  to  Edmund  that  his  person,  though  not 
poluteljr  dwarfish,  was  most  disproportionably 
•W.  This  deficiency,  however,  was  attributable 
K  to  the  limbs,  but  to  Jhe  body ;  for  though  he 
«m«J  heaped  together  like  an  ill-fastened 
odle  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  his  legs  dangled 
itachride  of  it,  his  arms  were  equally  long, 
to  whether  for  sport  or  for  exercise,  he  would 
ffletimesdrop  the  bridle,  fling  them  about  his 
and  clap  his  hands  as  if  in  excess  of  en- 
pnent.  He  would  also  twist  his  features  into 
g|pes  that  might  have  excited  laughter  in  the 
but,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of  their  ef- 
"upon  the  muscles  of  other  peoi>le,  he  would 
floenly  compose  them  into  gravity  that  was 
w  less  ludicrous  than  his  previous  contortions. 
>u  straoge<looking  creature  was  habited  in  a 
QIC  of  dark  woollen ;  about  his  neck  was  a 


brass  collar— the  badge  of  slavery ;  his  waist  was 
girded  by  a  leathern  belt,  to  which  depended  a 
knife  with  a  horn  handle,  and  a  pouch ;  he  wore 
shoes,  and  on  his  head  a  cap  of  undressed  sheep- 
skin, with  the  wool  turned  outwards.  The 
roguish  twinkle  which  was  observable  amid  the 
winking  and  blinking  of  Sebba's  eyes,  induced 
Edmund  to  attempt  obtaining  firxMn  him  some 
kind  of  information  respecting  the  characters 
and  pursuits  of  Osbnght's  honsehold,  and 
especially  of  Imma. 

"  How  often  go  you  to  Croyland,  I  pray  ?  he  s^d. 

Sebba  looked  up,  and  with  a  wtnk  wMch 
seemed  to  signify  that  he  perfectly  uoclerstwid 
the  motive  of  the  inquiry,  he  answered : 

"  I  go  not  to  Croyland,  gentle  tbane  ( *" 

"  But  thou  art  employed  to  purchase  provisrooB 
for  the  housetjold  ?  " 

"  A^  I "  returned  Sebba,  with  provokiD^ 
simplicity. 

"  Where  goest  thou  then  ?  " 

"  Where  my  master  sends  me." 

"  And  where,  I  pray  ^ou,  is  that  ? 

"  Matters  it  to  thee,  sir  thane  ?" 

"Very  little,"  answered  Edmund,  **bot  suwhr, 
thou  uncourteous  knave,  thou  migfatest  vouch- 
safe somewhat  more  lengthened  and'  int^gtUe 
replies." 

"  We  have  a  long  ride  before  us,,  g^rnde 
stranger,"  said  Sebba.  dryly,  "and  surely'short 
speech  maketh  a  short  Journey  ;  for  the  rudeness 
of  my  tongue.  I  pray  thee  remember  I  am>a  veiy 

simple  slave." 

"  Hath  th^  lord  long  lived  in-  his  present 
abode?"  said  Edmund,  whose  desire  to*  know 
more  of  Osbright  would  not  be  very  readily 
subdued. 

"  Since  it  pleased  him  first  to  fix  his  dwelKog 
there  !  "  returned  the  impenetrable  Sebba. 

Wearied  of  this  mode  of  interrogatioD, 
Edmund  now  drew  forth  a  gold  maocus,  and 
riding  close  to  Sebba  he  held  it  before  hiau  His 
little  fiery  eyes  shot  and  twinkled  more  sharply 
than  ever ;  his  huge  mouth  was  distended  In  a 
grin,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  separation  of 
the  half,  at  least,  of  his  head  from  his  body, 
without  the  troublesome  ceremony  of  decapita- 
tion. He  looked  at  Edmund  with  a  kind  of  de- 
precating air,  drew  his  lips  toother  with  a  loud 
smack,  gave  his  horse  a  kick,  and  gaUoped 
some  thirty  yards  in  advance ;  then  turning  it 
round,  he  rode  leisurely  back  again,  and  toc4c 
his  place  at  the  side  of  the  young  thane,  with  bis 
old  air  of  imperturbable  stupidity. 

"  The  lady  Githa  is  very  fair !  '  said  Edmund. 

"  Surely  thou  art  a  youth  of  wonderful  judg- 
ment ! "  returned  Sebba. 

"  No  doubt  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful !  " 

"  Look  into  the  fair  flowers,  and  you  may  find  a 
canker  in  the  fairest,  but  there  is  none  in  the 
heart  of  Githa  I  " 

This  eulogsr  was  irresistible ;  Edmund  again  ex- 
tended the  coin  ;  the  temptation  was  too  power- 
ful for  Sebba's  probity ;  and  shutting  his  eyes, 
he  clutched  the  offered  bribe  between  his  fingers, 
with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  crush  those  of 
Edmund.  He  then  deposited  the  mancus  rn  his 
pouch,  and  urging  his  horse  into  a  trol  by  the 
side  of  Edmund's,  he  began : 
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"  Thou  hast  a  good  eye,  young  thane,  and  so 
^scoveied  the  foii  face  of  Githa ;  hut  withal  'tis 
scant  her  fother  loves  her ;  better  he  likes  the 
voice  of  Uie  handmaiden  Imma  than  that  of  his 
own  daughter.  Once  I  was  ill  unto  death  almost, 
and  the  nurse  vowed  that  for  her  I  might  die,  for 
a  devil's  son  she  swore  I  must  be ;  for  this  I 
freely  forgive  her,  seeing  that  the  sight  of  my  own 
face  in  a  clear  stream  threw  me  one,  day  into  a 
EWOOn.  But  no  devil,  nor  devil's  son,  frighted 
the  lady  Githd  ;  she  nursed  me  herself,  so  here  is 
-one  sin  on  her  shoulders,  that  of  saving  the  life 
■«( .the  elfish  Sebba,  the  which,  if  he  ever  forgets, 
he  wear  in  the  next  world  the  same  shape 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  him  in  this,  and 
surely  none  may  wish  him  a  harder  punish- 
ment]" They  had,  however  proceeded  but  a 
little,  when  Sebba  rode  back  with  a  face  expres- 
sive of  the  utmost  honor. 

"  I  have  seen  her!  "  he  whispered  to  Edmund, 
"  engaged  in  her  infernal  arts ;  she  is  nigh,  noble 
diane;  oh,  the  foul  witch!  but  who  shall  dare 
^wak  of  them  to  Osbrigbf  ?  " 

Slipping  off  his  borse,  Sebba  hung  the  bridle 
OBi  a  tree,  and  beckoned  Edmund  to  follow  his 
steps.  A  tow  chanting  struck  the  ear  of  the 
young  thane  as  he  advanced  ;  it  was  the  voice  of 
Imma.  After  proceeding  cautiously  among  the 
trees  for  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  yards, 
Sebba  paused,  and  with  shaking  irame  pointed 
to  a  little  open  space  in  the  forest.  On  one  side 
stood  a  hut,  built  of  branches  of  trees ;  but  who- 
ever had  been  the  original  inhabitant  of  so 
lonely  a  dwelling,  it  was  evident  that  it  bad  long 
been  deserted.  In  the  centre  of  the  grassy 
S|iace  that  extended  before  Uie  hut  rose  a  tumu- 
lus of  stones  ;  round  it  they  perceived  the  form  of 
imma  flitting  with  the  gesture  of  a  maniac.  Now 
she  would  tear  her  long  hair  and  beat  her  breast, 
as  if  in  ag^ny  of  grief ;  anon  her  voice  was  suffo- 
cated in  low  sobs,  and  she  would  pace  round  the 
tumulus  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step.  Her  gar- 
ments were  in  disorder,  and  in  one  hand  she  held 
a  small  brass  vessel,  filled  with  a  liquor  resem- 
bling blood,  which  she  sprinkled  at  intervals 
wpon  the  ground  in  her  melancholy  circuit ;  still 
as  she  wheeled  round  the  tumulus  she  sang  in  a 
tone  that  alternately  swelled  to  the  frenzied 
fihriek  of  a  Python  ess,  or  died  away  in  the  low 
wail  of  unutterable  and  heartrending  sorrow. 
(To  de  continued."^ 


HOW  SHALL  I  SPEND  MY 
EARNINGS  r 


^HIS  is  a  question  very  often  asked, 
and  one  which  Is  very  important, 
especially  to  those  who  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  own  earnings. 
Most  of  us,  indeed,  are  placed  in 
circumstances  which  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  either  by  mental  or  physical 
work ;  so  that  in  treating  upon  this  subject,  we 
feel  that  it  is  of  world-wide  interest.  If  this 
question  be  quite  ignored,  an^  if  a  procedure  be 
'ipted  maiwesting  the  belief  that,  although 


there  are  different  ways  in  which  to  spend  one's  i 
earnings,  all  are  equally  good  or  bad.   Ifabad  | 
course  is  adopted  th»inevitable  result  will  folloT  \ 
— namely,  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  per*  ' 
plexities,  shame  and  poverty.    No  doubt  ooe  ' 
may  have,  and  seem  to  have,  a  ft'ee-and-easf,  ' 
careless,  happy  spirit,  and  rush  from  shop  to  j 
shop,  and  without  the  least  consideration  make  : 
one  purchase  after  another,  until  he  finds  bis  hfl  ! 
sixpence  has  been  laid  upon  the  counter,  b 
consequence  of  this  foolish  conduct  he  is  oft^n 
unable  to  supply  urgent  wants,  and  even  contnon 
necessities.  A  habit  like  this  is  not  wortby  of  any 
man  ;  and  while  it  might  be  expected  of  a  road- 
man, we  should  look  for  somethmg  different  from 
one  who  would  treat  with  resentment  or  stoical 
indifference  the  person  who  was  bold  enough  to 
allege  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  senses.  Never* 
theless,  there  are  individuals  who  so  act  in  die 
spending  of  their  earnings ;  and  a  moment's 
thought  will,  we  feel  convinced,  bring  to  m 
reader's  remembrance  the  names  of  such  perns 
in  the  circle  of  his  or  her  acquaintance.  If  it 
were  necessary,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pro« 
that  much  misery  and  poverty  are  the  results  d 
such  a  course  of  action  ;  but  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  ^ct  is  self-evident  to  every  thoughtU 
and  observant  mind. 

While  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  seem  tt 
place  no,  or  very  little,  value  upon  money  vbt^ 
once  they  have  obtained  it,  there  is  another  dai4 
certainly  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  their  span 
thrift  neighbours,  who  value  a  penny  and  cKflj 
piece  of  money  at  its  proper  worth,  and  refuse^ 
part  with  it  until  they  have  considered  all  A| 
articles  it  can  obtain,  and  decided  which  of  thori; 
they  stand  most  in  need  of.  Each  coin  is  eqnrfi 
in  value  to  many  things  that  they  wmild  like 
be  possessed  of,  or  that  they  must  of  necessQ 
purchase ;  but,  before  bargaining  they  calml 
determine  which  of  these  articles  they  can  leaa 
dispense  with. 

Without  at  alt  laying  ours^elves  open  to  di 
charge  of  admiring  parsimony  or  a  too  stnV 
regard  for  this  world's  wealth,  we  Uke  to 
man,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  "looklfl 
twice  at  a  shilling  before  parting  with  it  oicfiH 
Before  a  shilling  is  obtained  in  most  cases.  I 
much  of  a  man  s  strength  has  been  expends 
We  should  rejoice  if  working  men  were  always 
act  as  if  they  remembered  their  hard  labooc 
order  to  obtain  a  week's  wages.    Money  sboi 
be  prized  all  the  more  highly,  and  spent  all  I 
more  wisely,  because  of  the  £act  that  a  portioa 
our  strengtii  and  vigour  was  sacrificed  before  i 
coutd  get  possession  of  it.    A  wise  general 
stimulated  to  make  the  most  of  the  victory  wbi 
he  has  gained,  because  the  path  that  condndi 
him  to  his  present  auspicious  position  hasbd 
strewn  with  the  flower  of  his  army. 

It  is  a  truth  patent  to  every  person,  that  thN 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  comfort  of  the  faiail 
of  working  men  (by  this  term  we  mean  all  thi 
that  do  some  work  for  a  livelihood,  of  whate 
nature  it  may  be)  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  I 
same  amount  of  wages.  While  one  man  is  koa 
to  be  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstaae 
his  next-door  neighbour,  who  has  the  same 
come,  appears  to  be  in  misery,  and  is  knoml 
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be  deep  in  debt.  The  latter  is  astonished  at  the 
Sieat  di&reace  which  he  recognises  as  existing 
betwera  his  condition  and  that  of  the  former,  and 
tries  to  explain  it  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
"He's  a  nij^ardly  fellow,  and  Vm  free-and- 
easy;"  "He  loves  money,  and  I  love  to  put  my- 
self about  mth  nothing;"  "He's  providing  for 
the  future,  and  I'm  taking  things  as  they  come ; " 
and  "  He's  more  fortunate  than  I  am," — may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  our  friend's  reasoning  and 
abilily  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Nevertheless  the  one  man  is  certainly  happier 
acd  a  better  member  of  society  than  the  other ; 
and  a  stranger  visiting  their  houses,  and  seeing 
the  men  themselves,  their  wives  and  families, 
wuld  never  suspect  that  the  one  made  as  high 
*ages  as  the  other.  Although  the  one,  who  can- 
w  kok  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  not  being 
wnsdous  that  "he  owes  not  any  man,"  adopts 
somaoy  subterftiges  to  account  for  the  dt&rence 
betveea  his  circumstances  and  those  of  his  neigh- 
bour, the  latter  can  give  a  better  explanaUoo  of 
Je apparent  phenomenon.  "We  both,"  he  says, 
'nialte  the  same  amount  of  wages,  it  is  true  ;  but 
jre  adopt  widely  different  methods  of  spending 
aeni;  there's  where  the  reason  of  the  difference 
">  our  condition  must  be  looked  for." 

^'ow  let  us  proceed  to  point  out  first  a  few  ways 
1  which  money  should  no^  be  spent,  and  then  to 
P«%  what  we  consider  to  be  the  right  and  wise 
wthods  for  disposing  of  it. 
Of  course  it  is  very  simple  advice  to  say,  Do 
j^J/S^nrf  more  money  than  you  make;  its  sim- 
E«aty  is  no  proof  whatever  that  it  is  not  needed. 

%  indeed,  the  grand  fundamental  principle 
^  all  men  must  act  upon,  if  they  wish  to  insure 
i'^owa  happiness  and  the  good  opinion  of  their 
^ww-naen ;  and  if  it  is  ignored,  pecuniary  em- 
'^assments  will  always  harass,  and  the  stigma 
Jtdishonesty  wiU  ever  sully  the  characters  of  those 
"bo  do  so.  Before  detennining  upon  any  method 
«  spending  your  wages,  ask  the  question,  Will 
""s  plan  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  entail 
51  ejpenditure  exceeding  my  income  ?  If  you  are 
satisfied  that  it  will,  then  endeavour  to  find  out 
onie  other  plan,  and  so  on  until  you  have  dis- 
overed  one  certain  to  make  your  expenditure 
JWewhat below,  certainly  not  above,  your  income. 
'  *s  a  scandalous  thing  to  see  many  families, 
nose  bread-winners  are  in  the  receipt  of  good 
^?e8.  persisting  in  a  course  of  expenditure  which 
■Ust  exposes  them,  clad  in  rags,  and,  what  is 
|r  worse,  chargeable  with  dishonesty,  to  the  un- 
'^Dg  gaze  and  cold  contempt  of  the  world,  in- 
"a!*  former  compamons. 

^  not  spend  your  wa^  before  you  have 
^ned  them.  That  there  is  a  necessity  for  this 
mce  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  working 
en  ire  what  is  termed  "behind  with  their  pay- 
ents;"  that  is,  they  live  one  week,  or  one 
Mth  It  may  be.  on  what  they  expect  to  make 
Ting  the  succeeding  week  or  month.  Such 
i^ns  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  this  is  a 
w  method,  and  a  very  uncomfortable  one.  They 
ive  experienced  that  it  is  so  ;  and  no  man— we 
^  no  right-thinking  man— likes  to  be  charge- 
*e  with  being  behind  in  doing  what  he  knows 
w  right  and  his  duty.  Such  a  practice  is  fatal, 
a  large  extent,  to  independence  of  mbd  and 


straightforwardness  of  action,  and  is  almost  sure 
to  terminate  in  allowing  the  expenditure  to  exceed 
the  income.  AU  that  is  reqiured  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  plan,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
adopted  it,  is  a  little  self-denial  for  a  short  period. 
Always  be  certain  that  you  have  worked  for 
every  penny  before  you  spend  it,  and  you  will 
have  a  greater  amount  of  satisfaction  with  your 
own  conduct,  as  well  as  be  betterserved  and  more 
respected  by  those  with  whom  you  do  business. 

ho  not  spend  your  money  in  purchasing 
articles  that  are  not  required  at  present.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  get  rid 
of  money,  if  you  wish.  The  number  of  articles 
that  you  would  like  to  have,  and  that  you  think 
might  be  usehil,  is  quite  unlimitabte ;  but  it  is 
prudent,  before  purchasing  any  article,  to  ask  the 
question,  Can  I  not  do  lAitfaout  this,  and  will  my 
comfort  and  happiness  be  materially  lessened 
although  I  do  not  make  it  my  property  ?  We  do 
not  think  that  there  exists  any_  necessi^  for  dwell- 
ing upon  this  head ;  fiar  the  wisdom  of  the  advice 
must  he  evident  to  every  one  who  has  given  a 
moment's  thought  to  the  question.  Yet,  althou^ 
the  folly  of  purchasing  articles  not  at  alt  necessary 
is  perceived  at  once,  it  is  sad  to  see  what  latge 
numbers  adopt  the  practice.  A  great  deal  o 
the  money,  too,  spent  thus  is  exchanged 
mere  trifles ;  but  a  habit  of  purchasing  trifles 
as  damaging^  to  a  full  purse  as  a  little  mote 
painful  and  injurious  to  the  eye. 

And,  Do  not  spend  your  money  in  intoxi- 
cating drink.  Nothing  will  run  away  quicker 
with  money  than  habits  of  intoxication,  and 
nothing  brings  misery  with  greater  certainty 
upon  a  man  and  his  family,  and  sends  them 
sooner  to  the  workhouse,  than  a  love  of  strong 
drink.  The  great  Lord  Brougham  has  des- 
cribed intemperance  as  the  most  ruinous  of  aJl 
habits.  Eveiy  man  knows  that  it  is  so ;  for  it  is 
fatal  to  all  that  is  true,  great,  and  noble  in 
man.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  on  a  average 
each  working  man  in  this  country  spends  five 
shillings — at  least  four  shillings — weekly  upon 
drink.  Supposing  that  each  makes  £\  per 
week,  it  follows  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  that 
amount  is  spent  in  a  practice  most  ruinous  to  his 
present  condition  and  future  prospects.  There  is 
no  possibility  to  improve  a  man's  condition,  so 
long  as  he  remains  intemperate ;  and  if  working 
men  have  their  own  welfare  at  heart,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  motive — peace  with  God — 
they  must  become  either  totally  abstinent,  or  at 
all  events  more  temperate. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  a  few  ways  in 
which  money  should  not  be  spent,  we  will  now 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  suggestions  regarding 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  best  methods  for  a 
man's  disposing  of  his  wages. 

Pay  /or  every  thing  w/ien  it  is  bought. 
By  adhering  stricUy  to  this  plan,  a  man  is  al- 
ways in  a  position  to  understand  what  money  he 
has  to  spend ;  and  be  is  thus  enabled,  without 
much  consideration,  to  regulate  his  expenditure  ac- 
cordingly. But  if  he  adopts  the  contrary  method,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  be  induced  to  spend  the  money  in 
his  possession  upon  articles  that  are  not  neces- 
sary, forgetful  01  the  fact  that  his  grocer's  and 
draper's  accounts  are  stantUng  unpaid.  When 
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these  accounts  are  presented  to  him  for  pay* 
ment,  he  sees  the  folfy  of  bavinj?  squandered  his 
money  on  trifles,  and  oecomes  convinced  that  he 
would  have  been  a  mser  and  happier  man  had 
he  pcdd  for  his  grocery  and  drapery  goods  before 
he  took  them  from  the  shops.  The  result  is,  that 
he  gets  in  debt';  and,  like  all  otliers  in  similar 
drcumstances,  he  will  find  it  no  ea^  matter  to 
get  out  again.  The  man  who  is  in  debt  is  as 
much  a  slaveashe  who  has  been  purchased  with  the 
money  of  his  fellow,  and  he  feels  himself  to  be 
such.  He  has  taken  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, and  to  retrace  it  will  be  attended  with 
difficulty;  he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the 
Slough  of  Misery,  and  he  will  be  besmeared  with 
unpleasant  epithets  before  he  succeeds  in  getting 
out  of  it.  Perhaps,  too,  as  often  happens,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  getting 
out,  something  having  the  appearance  of  an  ac- 
count strikes  him  on  the  head,  and  down  again 
the  poor  mortal  tumbles,  to  roU  for  some  time 
longer  admist  shame  and  wretchedness. 

Spend  your  money  in  order  to  live  comfort- 
ably.  We  believe  that  many  working  men  now- 
a-days  aim  more  at  living  luxuriously  than  com- 
fortably. They  must  have  a  great  many  fine 
and  delicate  (and  necessarily  expensive)  things, 
thinking,  evidently,  that  they  cannot  have  good 
health  except  they  have  these.  This  is  a  great 
mistake  ;  for  we  often,  yea  generally,  find  that 
their  health  is  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  plainest  diet.  It  is  a  physio- 
logical fact,  that  the  plainer  the  manner  of  living, 
the  better  is  the  state  of  the  constitution.  In 
our  colliery  districts  the  manner  of  living  is  very 
expensive,  while  in  countiy  localities  it  is  cheap 
and  simple ;  and  the  residents  in  the  latter  are 
as  healthy  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  former.  True,  the  colliers 
have  not  the  advantage  of  the  same  amount  of 
A'esh  air  that  their  agricultural  neighbours  possess, 
but-  this  does  not  altogether  explain  the  reason 
for  the  difference  of  the  health  enjoyed  by  the 
two  classes.  Navvies  have  as  much  good  air  as 
agricultural  servants  and  labourers,  and  the  for- 
mer live  much  in  the  same  and  luxurious  way 
(for  it  amounts  to  that)  as  the  colliers ;  yet  the 
farm  labourers  are  as  fine  a  race  of  men  as  the 
navvies.  The  upper  classes  of  society  live  more 
expensively  and  luxuriously  than  the  lower;  yet 
the  former  live  no  longer,  and  enjoy  no  better  (if 
as  goed)  health,  than  the  latter.  We  know  many 
respectable  families  who  live  on  as  little  as  £60, 
per  annum,  and  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
much  happiness  and  good  health  as  the  mem- 
bers of  other  families  who  live  at  the  rate  of 
£boo  in  the  same  period.  We  are  convinced 
that  butcher's  meat  is  getting  too  common 
as  an  article  <rf  diet  among  some  of  our  work- 
ing-classes, and  that  the  nourishing  qualities  of 
oatmeal  are  too  little  recognized. 

spend  your  money  in  a  manner  that  you  know 
is  right.  In  giving  this  advice,  we  wish  espe- 
cially to  guard  working  men  against  gambling, 
which  we  regret  is  becoming  very  general  at  pre- 
senttime.  In  our  populous  raanufacturingdistncts, 
indeed,  tt  has  assumed  astounding  dimensions. 
It  is  a  practice  which  leads  to  one  evil  step  after 
another.  We  should  like  to  see  all  decent  wo^- 
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ing  men  taking  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  for  it  s 
most .  ruinous  to  lar^  numbers  of  ^d' m 
class,  who  but  for  it  might  have  done  well. 

And,  lastly,  Take  care  of  the  fence,  aaitif 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Ifeii 
an  old  proverb,  and  it  contains  a  great  ccb 
Every  man  knows  that  he  can  count  on  bc^ 
a  pound  so  long  as  it  remains  unchanged;k 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  broken  in  upon,  it  q^kl^: 
disappears.    The    smallest    piece  of  aw 
should  not  be  despised ;  and  it  is  folly  to  ifv 
it  without  some  thought  upon  the  matter. 
man  who  parts  with  small  coins  recklessljiili 
the  fair  way  of  becoming  poor  ere  long.  T* 
care  of  the  "'tis  huts  — as  little  coins 
been  catted — and  the  larger"  amounts  may  wft 
some  safety  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselvu. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that,  in  ginng  oer  1 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  best  plans  for  Speed- 
ing money,  we  have  at  the  same  time  bcco  to- 
ing  down  what  we  consider  the  best  moise' 
saving  it.  It  is  evident  that,  in  ad(^ 
the  Mst  plans  for  spending  one's  wages.  1^ 
surest  guarantee  is  obtained  tor  saving  a  poita 
of  them.  If  there  is  a  wise  expendttwe,  it  *3 
in  many  cases — ^we  do  not  say  in  most  casei  be- 
cause of  the  smalt  amount  of  the  incomHR 
somewhat  less  than  the  tocome ;  it  is  at 
events  certain  that,  where  this  plan  is  adopts!, 
there  will  be  something  saved,  if  that  cupc^ 
sibly  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

In  order,  however,  to  determine  wliefei  ^ 
man's  wages  wilt  be  spent  wisely  or  foofisfi^^ 
must   not   only  give    some  consideiatkn 
the  matter  himself,  but  his  wife  must  als«  '"^ 
consulted.    Supposing  he  does  all  that  he  cu 
keep  out  of  debt,  and  perhaps  save  afeFposJ;- 
and  his  wife  follows  a  course  of  the  most  ■tef-' 
recklessness  and  expenditure,  his  effuts  «iB 
unavailing ;  and  instead  of  the  comfort  udbiftf^ 
ness  he  expected  to  derive  from  marriage,  it  - 
prove  to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  lustE^ 
and  misery.   We  are  connnced  that  the  pKi 
maxy  condition  of  an  industrious  wortdi^ 
£amily  depends  more  upon  the  mother  thai  ^ 
father;  and  while  we  have  seen  wodungt^^ 
wives  spending  their  husband's  yearly  inc«« 
^100  and  yet  failing  to  have  comfortable 
homes,  we  know  innumerable  instancesoffW""^ 
living  comfortably  and  respectably  on  littk  a'^ 
than  half  that  amount.  Ifthewivesofworidngo^ 
entertain  the  love  for  their  husbands  that  th^ 
once  did,  we  beseech  them  to  stiow  it  in ^\-^ 
,  endeavours  to  spend  prudently  what  was«w'' 
hanl  labour.    There  could  not  be  a  noblei 
more  cheering  sight  than  that  of  a  mi^x^J^ 
labouring  hara  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  \sa^ 
and  his  loved  ones  at  home,  iriiile  fats  "^^2. 
busy  making  all  things  tidy  and  comfoctaU^  >^ 
his  return  in  the  evening,  and  devising  ho*  ^ 
can  make  every  shilling  "  go  farthest."— 
vouring,  in  fact,  with  both  hand  and  heati- ' 
make  sunshine  in  her  home  of  love.  Soch 
in  common  w^th  their  husbands,  dread  to  ^ 
their  names  entered  in  a  creditor's  book  »s  f* 
do  a  pestilence,  and  thus  present  a  beao"-^- 
contrast  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  «itf" 
happiness  and 'freedom  associated  with  beii^- 
man's  debtor. 
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ONLY  THE   TRUTH-  A  LIFE 
STORY. 


by  mary  grant, 
chapter  xliv. 

ONLV  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

fRIAN  walked  slowly  along  the  beach 
close  beside  the  cottages  of  the  fish- 
ermen.   She  lingered  an  instant  now 
and  then ;  she  wished  to  meet  Hil- 
ton, thougjh  she  dreaded  it. 
"Hilton    Maxwell-Treverton,    of  Treverton 
M"  she  murmured,  "  that  is  all  he  is  to  me 
w.  No  matter,  though  my  heart  should  break 
,  fctlwEof  him,  I  shall  not  be  his  wife.    I  must 
Keiijn,"  she  said,  pressmg  her  lips  close  to- 
pifer;  "not  one  more  night  shall  he  rest  upon 
fcpiilow  and  dream  of  me  as  his  future  wife. 
On  Palmer  loves  him.    She  is  his  lawful  wife. 
B»  dare  he  love  another. ' ' 
When  about  half  way  home,  Marian's  steps 
i^ait  to  {alter.   She  was  weak  and  weary  from 
p  heavy  load  that  was  lying  at  her  heart, 
^  pressing  upon  her  brain.   She  was  &int  and 
p^.  not  from  yielding  to  her  sorrow,  but  from 
against  it,  from  striving  to  trample  it 

aider. 

She  sat  down  upon  a  rock  to  rest  a  little,  keep- 
J«  as  far  as  possible  from  the  the  cottage  homes 
« the  fisher  people ;  the  pestilence  that  had 
j**pt  so  many  before  it  was  still  raging  there. 
:«cool,  fresh  sea  breeze,  as  it  blew  in  Marian's 
«*,  filled  her  with  fresh  courage.  As  she  gazed 
the  dark  blue  water  she  recalled  her  dreams. 

"N'o,"she  said  aloud,  as  if  answering  some 
•ttnangvoice ;  "  I  am  not  superstitious.  These 
J&'ns  were  not  mere  idle  fancies  or  visions, 
w  serious  warnings  from  divine  Providence  of 
"""•to  come.*' 

So^ly  she  started  as  footsteps  sounded 
"P>?  ber  ears.  She  looked,  and  saw  UUton 
""""J  along. 

''V'm,"  she  decided,  after  a  moment's  doubt, 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  person  coming ;  "  to 
•o  other  man  in  or  around  Classicburgh  and  the 
*a  town  does  that  tall  figure  with  its  proud 
""gh^F  bearing  belong." 

As  he  drew  nearer  he  seemed  to  become 
w«3y,  he  bowed  his  head  slightly,  and  kicked 
le  hitlep-bbles  to  left  and  right  of  him.  When 
ithm  a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot  where  Marian 
he  sprang  up  the  incline  that  led  from  the 
fach  to  the  village ;  he  evidently  preferred 
diking  through  the  sea  town  to  going  home  by 
>s  beach,  possibly  he  felt  the  breeze  too  much 
)r  him.  Now  and  then  he  did  complain  of  its 
■i^rpness,  strong  as  he  seemed  to  be. 
Marian  turned  her  head  to  gaze  after  him. 
ne  saw  him  stop  suddenly  at  the  top  of  the 
ind-bank,  and  bend  over  something — a  little 
>rit  heap  that  lay  at  his  feet  right  across  the 
wtpath. 

"Come,  my  little  felIo^^,"  he  said,  "you  must 
«  lie  there  :  you  will  die  of  cold.'* 
Marian  turned  right  around,  and  stood  gazing 
« from  between  two  rocks.   She  saw  Hilton 
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raise  a  child  from  the  ground,  and  try  to  steady 
him  upon  his  feet. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  Hilton  asked,  in 
kindly  accents,  as  if  deeply  interested  in  the 
child. 

"There,"  said  the  little  boy,  pointing  to  a 
small  but  not  far  distant,  the  door  and  wmdows 
of  iriiich  were  swinging  open  in  the  wind,  then 
he  bomt  into  a  fit  of  weeing.  "  I  cannot  go  in," 
be  said,  irtiile  his  little  body  was  convulsed  with 
sobbing.  "Mammy's  dead,  daddy's  dead,  baby's 
dead;  they  are  in  tne  kirkyard  this  day." 

"  Come  home,  my  poor  lad,"  said  Hilton 
kindly. 

"No,  no,"  almost  shrieked  the  child;  "I 
came  out  after  mammy,  and  I  carina  go  back 
again.  I  wanted  to  sleep  in  the  kirkyard,  but 
they  would*na  let  me.  I'll  lie  down  again,  and 
sleep  here,  maybe  the  sea  will  come  and  carry 
me  to  m;^  mammy.  Let  me  lie  down,"  he  wailed 
while  Hilton  kept  him  upon  his  feet  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"No,  dear,  I  cannot  let  you  lie  down  there.  I 
dare  not ;  it  would  be  like  killing  you.  I  would 
take  you  with  me  to  my  hotel,  but  I  dare  not. 
If  you  will  let  me  see  you  settled  in  your 
own  home  just  now — for  the  night  I  mean — I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  shall  come  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row morning.  I  shall  make  sure  that  you  are- 
taken  care  of." 

The  child  said  nothing,  but  laid  his  little  hand 
trustingly  in  Hilton's  brown  palm,  and  suffered 
him  to  lead  him  towards  his  wretched  home. 

"Will  you  shut  the  door?"  asked  the  child, 
hesitating  as  they  approached. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  do  so  ?  "  asked  Hilton. 

"  Close  the  window,  but  not  the  door,"  the 
boy  made  answer. 

"Why  not  the  door,  my  child  ? " 

"  Because  if  mammy  wakes  she  can  come  in," 
and  the  child's  tears  and  sobs  burst  out  afresh. 

Through  the  pale,  clear  starlight  Marian  could 
see  Hilton  raise  his  hand  to  his  eyes.  She  knew 
that  he  wept  with  and  for  the  little  one. 

"  I  shall  not  shut  the  door,"  he  said  in  a 
hoarse  unsteady  voice,  "  and  may  the  spirit  of 
your  poor  mother  come  to  you  and  comfort  you." 

He  entered  the  house,  leading  the  child  by  the 
hand. 

Marian  emerged  from  her  hiding  place,  an(t 
walked  towards  the  hut  where  her  lover  was,  for- 
getful or  careless  of  the  dreadful  trouble  to 
which  he  might  fall  a  victim.  She  took  her  place 
in  the  shade  beside  the  window,  and  looked 
through. 

Hilton  took  some  matches  from  his  pocket, 
and  lit  a  lamp.  The  moment  that  its  bright  light 
fell  upon  his  face,  she  saw  that  he  was  pale  and 
haggard  and  careworn.  He  had  borne  much 
sorrow  and  anxiety  during  the  past  two  hours. 

"  Now,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Hilton,  raising  the 
drooping  child  in  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  him  upon  a  bed  which  he  certainly  could 
not  have  reached  without  help.  "You  will  rest 
here  till  to-morrow,  and  then  " 

The  child  started  and  looked  full  in  Hilton's 
face. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  Hilton  ;  "  you  are 
not  afraid  ?  Come  now,"  he  added,  coaxingly. 
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^'you  will  sleep  here  till  daylight  comes,  and 
I  will  come  to  see  you." 
"I  am  not  afraid,"  explained  the  child ; 

but  " 

"  Well?" 

"  Mammy  always  made  roe  say  my  prayers." 
The  boy  feltered,  looking  strangely  in  Hilton's 
face. 

Hilton  became  red  as  scarlet ;  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself,  heartily  ashamed. 
"  Go  on,  then,"  he  said. 

The  child  freed  himself  from  his  arms,  and 
knelt  upon  the  floor.  He  looked  up  again  at 
Hilton  enquiringly. 

"  What  now,  little  man  ?  "  questioned  Hilton. 

"  Mammy  always  knelt  beside  me,  and  said 
what  I  said,"  was  the  answer. 

Hilton  fell  upon  his  knees  immediately. 

The  boy  clasped  his  hands  upon  his  Iveast. 
.and  waited  for  Hilton  to  begin. 

And  Hilton  did  begin ;  he  prayed  as  he  had 
not  done  for  thirty  years,  as  he  had  not  prayed 
since  he  knelt  at  his  mother's  feet.  That 
mother's  love  and  gentle  care,  his  early  inno- 
cence, the  sweet,  holy  influence  of  home  and 
religion,  all  came  back  to  him  tike  sweet  flowers 
■of  spring,  like  silver  bells  so  softly  chiming 
somewhere  far,  far  away,  awaking  by  their  mel- 
low tones  feelings  high  and  holy,  chaste  and 
beautiful.  The  long  pent  up  fountains  of  his 
heart,  at  last,  were  opened ;  the  dark  cloud  of 
doubt  and  infidelity,  which  had  cast  its  shadow 
upon  his  soul,  melted  away,  and  he  stood 
forth  radiant  with  the  light  ci  grace  and  repent- 
ance. 

"  At  last  I "  munnured  Marian,  "  he  an-akens 
to  the  truth!" 

She  looked  at  him,  pleased  to  see  his  breast 
heaving,  and  his  tears  falling. 

"I  was  right,"  she  said,  "his  conscience 
was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping.  Alas!" 
wailed  Marian,  as  she  bank  upon  the  ground  to 
thank  heaven  for  the  soul  that  was  awakened, 
"that  which  would  have  made  him  most  dear  to 
me,  which  would  have  made  him  most  perfect  in  my 
■eyes,  is  the  same  which  will  convince  him  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  wed  Cora  Palmer,  to  make  that 
poor  girl  lawfully  his  wife.  No  great  event  after 
all,"  she  said,  "  only  a  simple  little  child.  And 
he  is  lost,  my  poor  Hilton,  mine  no  longer.  Lost 
to  me  :  but  saved  for  eternity." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PAXTED    FOR  EVER. 

Marian  dared  not  lingeran  instant,  she  could  not 
oieet  Hilton  face  to  face  just  then.  It  would  be 
death  to  her.  Her  heart  was  so  ^k.  It  was 
yet  early  in  the  night,  though  the  darkness 
was  gathering,  doubtless  Hilton  would  call  ere 
he  went  to  his  hotel ;  she  must  hurry  home 
and  try  to  nerve  herself  for  the  conflict  before 
her,  as  fast  as  her  weak,  trembling  limbs  would 
allow  her. 

"  Thank  heaven  for  my  humble,  peaceful 
abode,"  she  cried  aloud,  when  she  entered  the 
«alm  shaded  room,  the  atmosph^tre  of  irtiich 
seemed  to  soothe  her  troubled  mind,  and  sore, 


vexed  heart."  "What  is  all  the  wealth  ia  the 
world,  the  grandest  palaces  or  manaons  that 
earth  contains,  if  fence  does  not  reign  witliio 
their  walls  ? " 

Mrs.  Grubb  must  have  been  in  rare  good 
humour  that  evening,  for  the  place  was  made 
particularly  attractive,  and  the  lamps  lit.tkoogh 
they  were  permitted  only  to  emit  a  verysooD 
flame.  No  one  using  them,  this  latter  piece 
domestic  work  Marian  generally  had  to  perfom 
forherself.  Mrs.  Grubbhated  to  be  pestered,  as  Ae 
called  it,  with  lamps,  being  content  withacandlt 
herself. 

Marian  did  not  seek  to  increase  the  flame  but 
sat  in  her  chair  with  her  eyes  closed  as  if  she 
woi^d  shut  out  sight,  and  thought,  and  memo^ 
for  a  little."  She  had  only  enjoyed  this  delicious 
oblivion  for  a  tew  minutes  when  Mrs.  Gn-bk 
entered,  and  with  a  smile  so  pleasant  that 't 
made  Marian  almost  afraid  of  her,  she  asked  if 
she  had  noticed  the  letter  that  lay  upon  fte 
table.  Marian  had  not,  and  she  took  it  up  m» 
out  any  sign  that  she  was  glad  of  it.  SheJil 
not  examme  the  address  ere  opening  it,  hk 
read  the  signature  ere  perusing  the  letter  as  la 
her  wont. 

But  when  Marian  read  the  three  lines  wma 
the  small  sheet  of  paper  within  contained,  ^ 
was  no  longer  careless  or  indifferent  A  na 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  a  *>appy  li^ 
flowed  upon  her  countenance,  while  het  ha* 
beat  high  with  hope. 

Aj»  opeotng  WOBM  tban  I  fifectod  (ru  tfc»  iMter). 

Marian  covered  her  face  with  her  haod^  ^ 
wept  aloud  in  very  gladness  of  heart. 

"  How  could  I  despair  even  for  one  httle 
moment,"  she  cried,  "how  could  I  doubt ihaj 
God  would  come  to  my  aid  ?  Never  yet  da 
He  leave  me  to  myself,  even  in  my  darkest  hcraj 
there  was  ever  one  ray  of  hope  at  least  to  biH 
my  lonely  way  At  last  all  my  hopes  are  to  be 
realized.  Heaven  has  denied  me  one  blesiOf 
only  to  bestow  upon  me  another,  only  t^.^^Tj 
be  mine  for  ^hich  I  have  so  earnestly  toile^ 
which  I  wished  and  prayed  till  I  was  weary  «■ 
ing  and  praying.  To-morrow,"  she  sj* 
crumpling  the  letter  in  her  hand,  "  yes,  I  J"* 
go,  and  oh.  so  gladly.  I  shall  not  have  to  fly  ■ 
my  moorland  home,  there  to  pine  in  s*^"**^ 
loneliness,  t  shall  not  live  in  Classicboi^  «n 
the  consUnt  dread  of  meeting  him.  I  »JJ 
mineie  with,  kindred  sprits  and  yet  be  hamij  w 

cheerful.   I  shall  she  stopped  sudamly.* 

momentary  sickness  taking  possession  of  ber. 
"Yes,"   she  gasped,  suddenly  recovenng 
self,  "  in  time!  shall  learn  to  for^t  hi^vJJ* 
not  ?   He  has  done  me  wrong ;  he  is  a  bjfpocnte, 
his  life  is  a  lie."  , 

She  started  up.  some  one  knocked  at  the 
Mrs.  Grubb  threw  open  the  door,  aad  sflcnW 
showed  in  Hihon  Maxwell.  If  Mrs.  Gnibb  W 
been  in  more  than  ordinary  good  humour  a  iiO" 
ago,  she  was  more  than  usually  sulky  now ;  w 
cloud  upon  her  brow  was  dark  as  2 
no  time,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  Mrs.  wwj 
fovourable  to  gwtlemen  callers;  .'J' '^"^ 
should  dare  to  pay  a  visit  at  eight  o  dotf  ■ 
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^bt  was  past  speaking  about :  she  did  not 
nerely  tighten  her  Itps  together  but  she  bit  them 
liciously,  as  she  went  about  slamming  one  door 
lier  another. 

"My  dear  girl,"  exclaimed  Hilton  foing  for- 
-tard. clasping  Marian's  hand,  and  kissing  her 
(re  she  bad  time  to  prevent  it,  "you  have  given 
nea  ftight,"  he  went  on.  "  When  I  arrived  in 
Gassicbttrgh  I  met  Mr.  Gryee,  and  he  told  me 
ym  bad  zone  to  Coral  Cliff.  I  at  once  set  off  in 
search  of  you.  Not  finding  you  I  feared  you 
WB-dtowned.  Yes,  I  can  say  the  word  now 
Ihit  I  see  you  standing  before  me  in  life,  but  as 
I  tent  and  came  I  could  not  the  id[ea  from  ia 
wj  mind.  It  was  too  horrible,  ^^at  is  the 
■utn,  Marian  ?  **  he  went  on,  seeing  her  draw 
ilKkftombim  ;  "have  you  no  word  or  welcome 
jiiBe.  no  congratulations  to  offer.  Ah,  you 
I  atdodty  white  ;  these  cursed  letters,"  he  said, 
Miing  the  scrap  of  blue  paper  from  her  hand. 
*J^n,  I  mean  to  hate  pubhshers  and  editors, 
giall  such  craft,  the  sooner  we  make  an  end  to 
■B  the  better ;  they  have  said  someUiing  to  vex 
|H  to-day,  I  know  it." 

"No,  they  have  not,"  she  made  answer,  in  a 
■r,  quiet  voice.    "  It  is  well  that  there  are  such 
|(B[de,  well  at  least  for  me." 
^"  for  you,  Marian.    My  wife  is  independent  of 
psare  me,"  he  said,  proudly. 
'  Uarian  smiled,  a  bitter  smile. 
"My  dear  girl,"  said  Hilton,  in  soft,  winning 
nes,  as  be  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  sat  down 
llBde  her,  "  tell  me  what  is  wrong ;  I  know  there 
■WDething  troubling  you,  you  cannot  deceive 
ft^^  Marian.   Let  me  do  something  for  you 
ibiaii,  ask  anything  of  me  that  you  will.  1 
ptwiise  that  I  am  at  your  service." 
"Tab  care,  Hilton,"  she  said,  seeming  to 
^  up,  "  I  may  ask  too  much  Of  you." 
"Impossible.    Marian,"  he  said,  vexed  at  her 
•Wot faith  in  him,  "  can  a  man  give  more  than 

"Tbjt  depends  on  h(m  he  gives  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

autda  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"Hiere  are  harder  things  than  to  die  in  a 
jwent,"  she  explained.   "  Hilton,  would  you 
■nue  a  living  death  for  my  sake  ? ' ' 
1*1  do  not  quite  understand  you,  dear,"  he 
w,  softly,  the  tones  of  his  voice  vibrating  to 

heart's  core,  "tell  me  in  plain  words,  Marian, 
«t  1  can  do  to  make  you  happy." 
"  Make  Cora  Palmer  mistress  of  Treverton 
^  ! "  she  said,  rising  from  his  side. 
Hilton  started  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent. 
"Cora  Palmer,"'  he  said,  with  a  gasp,  "  what 
I  you  know  of  her.    I  make  her  mistress  of 
reverton  Hall,'*  he  went  on,  scornfully,  "  make 
*t  ignorant  little  girl  my  wife — never ;  not  if 
^  was  not  another  girl  in  the  world.  The 
>ud  of  a  lavage  is  not  the  fitting  wife  for  a 
tote  man." 

"But  when  white  men  have  black  souls,"  said 
^nan,  her  anger  rising.  "  what  then  ?  Cora 
umer,  the  child  of  the  heathen,  is  infinitely 
JfTior  to  Hilton  Maxwell,  the  child  of  the 
^istian.  You  have  been  a  false  husband,  and 
e  has  been  a  true  wife.  Make  her  your  lawful 
ft  if  you  love  m^  HUton." 


"  Am  I  mad  ? "  said  Hilton,  pressing  his  hands 
against  his  temples,  "  do  I  hear  aright  ?  Doesmy 
little  Marian  say  she  will  not  be  my  wife  }  " 

He  stood  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"And  what  of  the  girl  found  murdered  on  the 
prairie  ?  "  she  said. 

He  started,  the  words  recalled  him  to  his  senses. 

"  Poor  little  savage,"  he  sneered.  "Whyshould 
/  murder  her?" 

Marian  looked  in  his  face,  and  at  once  knew 
i  that  whatever  were  his  sins,  he  was  guiltless  of 
blood. 

Hilton  seemed  to  fall  into  a  dream  again. 

"  Does  Marian,  my  own  Uttle  Marian,  say  she 
will  not  be  my  wife  ?*'  he  repeated. 

"  No,  Hilton,"  she  made  answer,  in  clear,  firm 
tones,  "  with  that  poor  girl's  broken  heart,  and 
that  outraged  mother's  curses  upon  me,  I  dare 
not  be  your  wife.  Go  ;  do  not  torture  me  longer. 
I  know  all  that  Cora  Palmer  was  to  you,  Hilton. 
Do  not  ask  me  how  I  learnt  it,  that  is  no  matter.'* 

He  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  she  meant 
all  she  said.  He  walked  towards  the  door ;  he 
turned  with  his  fingers  resting  on  the  handle ;  he 
saw  Marian  gazing  after  lum  mth  fiill  eyes  and 
parted  lips. 

"  Hilton,  Hilton ! "  she  gasped,  and  held  out 
her  trembling  hands. 

"  Marian,  my  own  little  girl !  " 

He  hurried  towards  her,  and  she  fell  with  a 
moan  into  his  outstretched  arms. 

Marian,"  he  wailed,  as  he  held  her  to  his 
heart,  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  "you  will  not  bid 
me  go?   You  are  mine— my  wife'* 

She  started  from  his  embrace  at  the  word  mife. 

"No,"  she  said,  weeping  bitterly.  "Vou 
must  do  right  by  that  poor  girl." 

"But,  Marian,"  he  began,  "the  law  of  her 
country — the  canon  law,  too  " 

"  It  is  the  higher  law  that  I  am  speaking  of," 
she  interrupted  through  her  sobs.  "  No  climate, 
no  soil  changes  vice  into  virtue,  Hilton.  Sin  is 
sin  under  the  glowing  skies  of  the  golden  west, 
as  it  is  beneath  the  colder  skies  of  our  native 
land.  Ah,  Hilton,"  she  wailed,  piteously,  "do 
not  think  it  costs  me  nothing  to  give  you  up,  my 
life-long  dream.  My  first,  my  last,  my  only 
love.  Hilton,  say  that  you  will  grant  the  only 
request  I  shall  ever  ask  ot  you.  the  only  thing- 
that  can  make  me  happy:  make  Cora  Falmer 
openly  your  wife." 

"  But  I  could  not  love  her,  Marian." 

"Make  her  think  you  love  her  as  you  did 
before." 

"If  you  are  not  my  wife,  Marian,"  he  said, 
"  it  matters  little  whom  I  wed.  I  could  not  love 
her,  Marian." 

"Make  her  think  you  love  her  as  you  did 
before." 

"  1  had  not  met  you  then,"  he  groaned. 

"  Ah,  I  would  we  had  never  met,"  she 
answered.  "Will  you  grant  the  only  favour  I 
shall  ever  ask  of  ;^ou,"  she  pleaded,  "  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  me  any  happiness,  and 
atone  for  the  wroDg  you  have  done  me.  Will 
you  make  Cora  Palmer  a  Christian,  and  your 
lawful  wedded  wife  ?  " 

"  Since  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  so,"  he  answered 
through  his  white  quivering  tips. 
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"  Ah,  Hilton,"  she  cried,  as  if  her  love  gained 
the  victoty  for  a  moment  in  spite  of  herself, 
"how  could  you  keep  so  dark  a  secret  in  your 
heart,  and  utter  words  of  love  to  me.  Is  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  can  do  such  a 
thing,  who  can  play  so  base  a  part  ?  " 

Hilton  bowed  his  head,  and  the  rich  red  blood 
mounted  to  his  cheeks  and  dyed  his  fine  brow. 

"  T  did  you  grievous  wrong,  my  dear  girl," 
said  Hilton,  penitently.  "  Can  you  forgive  me, 
Marian?" 

"On  one  condition,"  she  said,  for  she  was 
suspicious  of  his  ready  promise  to  wed  Cora 
Palmer,  "  on  one  condition,  Hilton." 

"Name  it,  Marian." 

"That  you  marry  Cora  Palmer  ere  a  month 
has  gone." 

"  So  I  shall,"  he  murmured,  through  ashy  pale 
lips. 

"  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  Hilton,"  she 
said.  "And  some  time,  dear,"  she  faltered, 
*'  you  and  I  may  be — ^ends.  Do  not  write  to 
me,  Hilton,"  she  pleaded,  "do  not  come  tome 
with  your  wife.  1  shall  go  away,  I  must  go, 
business  calls  me.  It  is  well,  my  friend  Nelly 
Gryee  will  tell  roe  when—when  it  is  all  over ; 

and  then  ■   Ah,  well,  let  the  future  decide  all 

that  is  to  be ;  let  it  heal  our  wounds,  and  make 
others  happy,  those  who  have  a  right  to  be  so. 
Ah,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  first,  Hilton.  I 
thought  you  were  too  noble  to  deceive." 

And  she  let  her  tears  flow  freely  to  keep,  her 
oppressed  heart  from  bursting. 

'*  Say  good-bye.  Hilton,"  she  murmured. 

"I  could  not,  Marian,"  he  faltered,  "the 
word  would  choke  me ;  I  can  only  say,  God 
bless  and  keep  you,  my  noble  girl." 

She  looked  up  at  him ;  he  was  pmched  and 
white,  as  if  he  had  borne  weeks  of  illness. 

"Marian,"  he  said  "pray  that  I  may  get 
strength  to  perform  an  act  of— yes,  I  must  say 
it — life-long  sacrifice.    God  bless  you  !  " 

He  kissed  her  brow,  and  walked  from  the  spot 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

f  1(0  be  continued,) 


NOTES  FROM  IRISH  HISW 


OUR  YOUNGEST. 


She  was  bom  when  the  brightness  of  rooming 

Betokened  a  beautiful  day; 
When  winter  and  welcome  old  Christmas 

Were  chasing  dull  autumn  away. 

She  was  bom  when  the  brown  nut  had  fallen, 
Whtn  each  wind  scatter'd  clouds  of  dead  leaves ; 

When  safe  in  the  bams  of  the  fanner 
Were  lying  the  gold-bearded  dieaves. 

She  was  bom  when  the  red-berried  hoUy 

Shone  out  from  the  evera^reen  tall*; 
And  the  mistletoe,  sign  oithe  season, 

Was  wreathed  both  in  cottage  and  hall. 

She  was  bom  at  our  holiest  season. 

When  the  Babe  was  sent  down  fh>m  above  ; 

And  our  hearts  all  received  her  with  welcome. 
And  gave  her  fond  tribute  of  love. 

T.  L.  B. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

S.  Patrick  lights  the  Paschal  Jtre—Kin^Ui^ 
haire — Ihe  Saint  at  Jara — CoiKtrm^ 
the  chief  Druid,  Dubtach—The  Saint 
Meath — Destruction  of  the  celebratd 
Cenn  Cruaich  (or  Crom  Critach)-i\ 
version  of  the  princesses  Ethnea  aid  }A 
limia — S.  MichaePs  Sheefi—Mirati. 
cure  of^a  young  Prince — 7%e  BajHm 
King  Aengus. 

In  Holy  Saturday  S.  Patrick  atril 
at  Slane,  where  he  caused  a  ten 
be  erected,  and  lighted  thfPiK 
fire  at  nightfall,  preparatory  to 
celebration  of  the  Easter  fefi> 
The  princes  of  Meath  were  at  the  saaie 
assembled  at  Tara,  where  King  Laeshaire 
holding  a  great  Pagan  festival.  The  ct 
of  this    meeting   has   been  disputed, 
authorities  saying  that  it   was  coDvoktd 
celebrate  the  Beltinne,  or  fire  of  Bal  or  Bi 
others  that  the  king  was  commemorating 
own  birthday.    On  the  festival  of  BellinM 
was  contrary  to  law  to  light  any  fire 
flame  was  visible  from  the  top  of  Tan  » 
Laeghaire  was  indignant  that  this 
should  have  been   infringed ;  and 
the   representation   of   his  Druids 
the  mission  of  the  great  apostle  did  not  teed 
allay  his  wrath.   Determined  to  examior  n 
self  into  the  intention  of  these  bold  stne^ 
he  set  forth,  accompanied  by  his  bards  ata  ^''^ 
tcndants,  to  the  place  where  the  sacrifice  t*- 
been  kindled,  and  ordered  the  apMtle  to  * 
brought  before  him,  strictly  camroandiog.  >t 
same  time,  that  no  respect  should  be  shon  v 
him. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  commands.  E^. 
the  son  of  Dego,  rose  up  to  meet  him.  olP^ 
the  grace  of  conversion,  and  was  subseq*"' 
promoted  to  the  episcojjate.  The  res"*'^^! 
interview  was  the  appointment  of  a  poWt**^ 
cussion,  to  take  place  the  next  day  at  ran,'*" 
tween  S.  Patrick  and  the  Pagan  bards.  „ 

It  was  Easter  Sunday— a  aay  tmt  mCT^w 
for  this  event  in  the  annals  of  Erinn.  laet^ 
and  his  court  sat  in  state  to  receive  theambu- 
sador  of  the  Eternal  King.  Treachoon* 
parations  had  been  made,  and  it  was  antiapat^ 
that  Patrick  and  his  companions  would 
reach  Tara  alive.   The  saint  was  aware  t" 
machinations  of  his  enemies ;  but  life 
value  to  him  save  as  a  means  of  perfonnio?  t 
great  work  assigned  him,  and  the  success  of  t"- 
work  was  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Another,  i  , 
old  writers  love  to  dwell  on  the  meek  di^ni?;; 
the  saint  during  this  day  of  trial  and 
He  set  forth  with  his  companions  from 
had  encamped,   in  solemn  procession,  swT^ 
a  hymn  of  invocation  which  he  had  co""??^ 
the  Irish  tongue,  for  the  ocomoo,  ana 
still  preserved,  and  well  authenticated.  H* 
clothed,  as  usual,  in  iriiite  robes;  but  be 
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I  mitre,  and  carried  in  his  hand  the  Staff  of 
nis.  Eight  priests  attended  him,  robed  also 
white,  and  his  youthfiit  convert  Benignus,  the 
a  of  Sechoan. 

Thus,  ^reat  in  the  arms  of  meekness  and 
ayer,  did  the  Christian  hosts  calmly  face  the 
ray  of  Pagan  pomp  and  pride.  Again  the 
anarch  had  commanded  that  no  honour  should 
:  paid  to  the  saint,  and  again  he  was  dis- 
xved.  His  own  chief  poet  and  Druid,  Dub- 
ico,  rtMe  up  instantly  on  the  entrance  of  the 
an^en,  and  saluted  the  venerable  apostle  with 
Section  and  respect.  The  Christian  doctrine 
as  then  explained  by  S.  Patrick  to  ^is  wonder* 
g  audience,  and  such  impresnon  made,  that, 
mn^  Laeg^ire  lived  and  died  an  obstinate 
'agu,  he  nevertheless  permitted  the  sunt  to 
ceadi  where  and  lAen  he  would,  and  to  receive 
H  iriu)  ni^t  come  to  him  for  instruction  or  holy 

On  the  following  day  S.  Patrick  repaired  to 
ailtia,  where  the  public  games  were  cora- 
ifitdiig;  and  there  he  remained  for  a  week, 
reaching  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
lere  his  life  was  threatened  by  Carbty,  a  brother 
[  Kiog  laeghaire ;  but  the  saint  was  defended 
f  another  of  the  royal  brothers  named  Conall 
reeran,  who  was  shortly  after  converted.  The 
latch  of  Donou^h  Patrick,  in  Meath,  was 
uaced  by  his  desire.  It  is  said  that  sll  Irish 
latches  which  begin  mth  the  name  of  Donough 
ere  founded  by  the  saint,  the  foundation  being 
tnvs  marked  out  by  him  on  a  Sunday,  for 
Vch  Domhnach  u  the  Gaedhilic  term. 

Hariog  preached  for  smne  time  in  the  western 
ut  of  Meath,  the  saint  proceeded  as  &r  as 
fagh  Slecht,  where  the  great  idol  of  the  nation, 
(orCrom)  Cruaich  was  solemnly  worshipped, 
"^e  legeod  of  its  destruction,  as  given  in  the 
Idest  annals,  is  singularly  interesting.  It  is 
bus  translated  hy  Professor  Curry  from  the  Tri- 
»rtite  life  of  S.  Patrick :  "  Patnck  went  after- 
*^  to  North  Tethba,  ue.  to  Coirpre's  land, 
^here  Granard  was  offered  to  him  hy  the  sons  of 
-«>/r?;  and  he  left  in  that  place  Bishop 'lyrM- 
''(^f,  the  son  of  Miichu,  his  former  companion, 
^  two  Emirs,  that  person's  sisters ;  and  it 
fas  they  that  first  took  up  Cluain  Bronaigh; 
^  it  is  on  that  accouiit  uiat  the  one  church  is 
ttached  to  the  other;  and  it  is  the  Airdchin- 
[Abbot]  of  Granard  that  consecrates  the 
^eriors  (tfnunspetpetuallyinC/Mtfin^cfMi^A. 
^■>«t  now  Patrick  had  consecrated  the  veil  upon 
be  virgins  aforesaid,  their  fbrefiset  sunk  into  the 
tone  [apon  which  they  were  standing] ;  their 
[■atka  remained  in  its  semper.  Patrick,  upon 
hat,  went  over  the  water  to  Magh  Slecht,  where 
tood  the  chief  idol  of  Erinn,  i.e.  Cenn  Cruaich, 
"lamented  with  gold  and  with  silver,  and 
"elve  other  idols,  ornamented  with  brass  around 
ncra.  When  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  water, 
'hich  is  named  Gutkard\\!0\i^  voice]  {i.e.  he 
Mvated  his  voice] ;  and  when  he  approached  near 
p  the  idol,  he  raised  his  arm  to  lav  the  Staff  of 
on  him,  and  it  did  not  reach  dim  ;  he  bent 
'*ck  from  the  attempt  on  his  right  side,  for  it  was 
0  the  south  his  foce  was ;  and  the  mark  of  the  staff 
'» in  his  side  stilU  althoughthe  sUff  didnot  leave 

atnck's^nd;  and  the  earth  swallowed  the 


other  twelve  idols  to  th^  heads ;  and  they  are 
in  that  condition  in  commemoration  of  Uie 
miracle.  And  he  called  upon  all  the  people 
cum  rege  Laeghuire ;  they  it  was  that  adored 
the  idol.  And  all  the  people  saw  him  {i.e.  the 
demon),  and  they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick 
had  not  sent  him  to  hell." 

After  this  glorious  termination  of  Easter  week, 
the  saint  made  two  other  important  converts. 
He  set  out  for  Connaught ;  and  when  near  Rath 
Cniaghan,  met  the  cuiugfaters  of  King  Laeg- 
haire, the  princesses  Euinea  and  Fethlimia, 
who  were  coming,  in  patriarcjial  fashion,  to 
bathe  in  a  nei^bouring  well.  These  ladies 
were  under  the  tuition  of  certain  Druids,  or 
Magi;  but  they  willingly  listened  to  the  in< 
stniction  of  the  saint,  and  were  converted  and 
baptized. 

The  interview  took  place  at  daybreak.  The 
royal  sisters  heard  the  distant  chant  of  the 
pnests,  who  were  reciting  matins  as  they  walked 
along;  and  when  they  approached  and  beheld 
them  in  their  white  garments,  singing,  with 
books  in  their  hands,  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  they  were  not  brings  of  earth. 

"Who  are  ye?"  they  inquired  of  the  saint 
and  his  companions;  "are  ye  of  the  sea,  the 
heavens,  or  the  earth  ?  " 

S.  Patrick  explained  to  them  such  of  the 
Christian  mysteries  as  were  most  necessary  at 
the  moment,  and  spoke  of  the  one  only  true 
God. 

"  But  where,"  they  asked,  "  does  jrour  God 
dwell?  Is  it  in  the  snn,  or  on  earth;  in  moun- 
tains, or  in  valleys ;  in  the  sea,  or  in  rivers  ?  " 

Then  the  apostle  told  them  of  his  God— the 
Eternal,  the  Invisible— and  how  He  had  indeed 
dwelt  on  earth  as  Man,  but  only  to  suffer  and  die 
for  their  salvaUon.  And  as  the  maidens  listened 
to  his  words,  their  hearts  were  kindled  with 
heavenly  love,  and  they  inquired  further  what 
they  could  do  to  show  gratitude  to  this  great 
Kin^.  In  that  same  hour  they  were  baptised  ; 
and  m  a  short  time  they  consecrated  themselves 
to  Him,  the  story  of  whose  surpassing  charity 
had  so  moved  their  young  hearts. 

Their  brother  also  obtained  the  g^race  of  con- 
version ;  and  an  old  Irish  custom  of  killing  a 
sheep  on  S.  Michael's  Day,  and  distributing  it 
amongst  the  poor,  is  s^d  to  date  from  a  miracle 
performed  S.  Patrick  for  this  royal  convert. 
The  queen  had  invited  the  sunt  and  his  com* 
panions  to  partake  of  her  hospitality.  While  at 
dinner,  the  young  prince,  her  son,  eating  too 
eagerly,  took  a  Targe  piece  of  meat  which  he 
was  unable  to  swallow.  He  was  threatened  with 
instant  suffocation ;  but  the  saint,  moved  by  his 
mother's  tears  and  grief,  ordered  the  attend- 
ants to  convey  the  Touth  to  another  apartment. 
There,  it*  is  said,  S.  Patrick  remained  with  him 
for  three  days  and  nights,  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven  with  the  most  earnest  suppli- 
cations. On  the  third  day  the  great  Archangel 
S.  Michael  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  and  removed  the  morsel  which  had  all  but 
hindered  respiration.  The  young  prince  in- 
stantly recovezedj  and  was  led  by  the  saint  to 
his  royal  mothw.  The  queen  received  him  on 
her  knees,  and  in  this  humUe  postue  thanked 
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S.  Patrick  fot  the  favour  he  had  obtained  for 
her. 

The  holy  man  disclaimed  all  merit  to  himself, 
and  informed  her  that  S.  Michael  was  the  great 
phvsician  who  had  restored  her  son.  In  grati- 
tude  for  such  a  favour,  she  immediately  made  a 
solemn  vow  that  on  each  anniversary  of  his  feast 
she  would  bestow  on  the  poor  one  sheep  out  of 
each  flock,  and  a  part  of  all  the  provision  that 
was  served  at  her  table.  The  Christian  converts 
followed  her  example ;  and  hence  arose  the  cus- 
tom still  observed  m  some  places,  and  until  of 
late  years  general  throughout  the  country,  of 
killing  a  shee^  for  the  poor  on  S.  MictuLel's 
Day. 

Nor  is  the  story  of  Aengus,  anotiier  royal  con- 
vert, less  interesting.  About  the  year  445  the 
saint,  after  passing  through  Ossory,  and  coD> 
verting  a  great  number  of  people,  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Munster.  His  destination  was 
Cashel,  from  whence  King  Aengus,  the  son  of 
Natfraich,  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  the  ut- 
most reverence.  This  prince  had  already  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  demanded 
the  grace  of  holy  baptism.  The  saint  willingly 
complied  with  his  lequest.  His  courtiers  assem- 
bled with  royal  state  to  assist  at  the  ceremony. 
S.  Patrick  carried  in  his  hand,  as  usual,  the  Bachall 
Isu ;  at  the  end  of  this  crosier  there  was  a  sharp 
iron  spike,  by  which  he  could  plant  it  firmly  m 
the  ground  beside  him  while  preaching,  or  exer- 
cising his  episco|}al  functions.  On  this  occasion, 
he  stuck  it  down  into  the  king's  foot,  and  did  not 
perceive  his  mistake  until— 

Hw  royal  foot  tmnifixad.  An  goiMoff  blood 
Buidi'd  the  pavMnat  with  «  noble  flood. 

The  ceremony  had  concluded,  and  the  prince 
had  neither  moved  nor  complained  of  the  severe 
suffering  he  had  endured.  When  the  saint  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  for  such  an  occurrence, 
Aengus  merely  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  did  not  appear  to 
consider  any  suffering  of  consequence  at  such  a 
a  moment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Miracles  of  S.  Patrick  sanction  his  Preaching 
—Legend  of  Angels  guiding  tlie  Chariot  of 
Patrick  to  an  Infirm  Prelate— He  visits  the 
J^eighbourhood  of  Fochet—Converts  Seven 
Princes  and  Twelve  Thottsand  of  their  Fol- 
lowers—The Poet  Dubtach~7he  Saint  meets 
S,  Fiech  for  the  first  time— Conversion  in 
Leinster,  Munster,  ^c.  —  He  Blesses  the 
People  and  County  from  a  Hill  near  the 
Shannon— Death  of  the  First  Irish  Martyr 
—S.  Patrick  dies  at  Saull. 

After  the  conversion  of  the  Princesses  Ethnea 
and  Fethlimia,  the  daughters  of  King  Laeghaire, 
S.  Patnck  traversed  almost  every  part  of  Con- 
naught,  and.  as  the  Divine  Lord  promised  to 
those  whom  He  commissioned  to  teach  all  nations, 
proved  his  mission  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
powers.  Some  of  his  early  biographers  have  been 
charged  with  an  excess  of  credulity  on  this  point. 


But  were  this  the  place  or  time  for  sudii& 
cuBsion,  it  might  easily  be  shown  tint  miodes 
were  to  be  expected  when  a  nation  was  fim  ras- 
gelised.  and  tnat  their  absence  would  beoAera 
matter  of  surprise  than  their  firequeo(7  ormeJ- 
lousness.  He  who  alone  could  give  the  conolMi 
to  preach,  had  promised  that  "  greater  dap" 
th^  He  Himself  did  should  be  done  bythoatiB 
commissioned.    And,  after  all,  what 
miracle  than  that  one  who  had  been  eoslared^ 
a  nation,  and  harshly,  if  not  cruelly,  treated 
people,  should  become  its  deliverer  from  s^aam 
bondage,  and  sacrifice  all  eartttly  pleasures  fc- 
its  eternal  gain  ?  Nor  is  the  conversun  of  6c 
vast  multitude  who  listened  to  the  preacUBg  i 
the  saint  less  marvellous  than  those  events  «lbd 
we  usually  term  the  most  supematoral. 

But  before  we  pass  to  miracles  of  wxtaiA 
conversions  let  us  give  one  other  mirack  i 
charity  performed  by  the  saint.  His  diiq* 
Fiacc  had  been  suffering  from  some  paiK 
'  disease  in  his  legs.  This  was  made  knonii 
the  saint  by  S.  Sechoall,  who  intimated  at 
same  time  that  S.  Patrick's  travelling  daiA 
and  horses  would  be  of  service  to  the  is&a 
prelate.  The  saint  hesitated  not  a  mometit.ial 
yoking  the  horses  to  the  chariot,  sent  them  iss^ 
without  other  guide  than  the  u^:els,  to  ^mtbe 
bishop  lived.  The  legend  is  thus  quaiofirgim 
in  the  Tripartite  U£e:  "One  time  that S.5icfc* 
nail  (Seamdinus)  of  Domhnach  Sechnaill(m* 
Dunshaughlin  in  the  county  Meath)  Mtf  f 
Armagh,  Patrick  was  not  there.  He  saw  Pitod^i' 
servant,  having  two  chariot-horses  unyofceia* 
Sechoall  said,  It  WNC  fitter  to  give  these  bccst^  | 
to  Fiacc  the  bishop  (on  account  of  bis  ilbiei^ 
which  had  been  mentioned  before).  Pti^ 
.  arrived  at  these  words,  and  heard  what  was  ^ 
Patrick  then  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot,  aai 
sent  them  forth  without  any  one  to  guide  tbea- 
and  they  went  straight  to  S.  Mochta's  bemiDr 
in  Louth,  where  they  stopped  that  night  Oi^ 
next  day  they  came  to  £>omhnach  Srctai^  - 
They  then  went  to  Cill  Ausaille,  from  tin  ^ 
CillMonach,  and  from  that  to  SUahtif^' 
Carlow)»  to  Bishop  Fiacc." 

It  appears  from  other  ancient  MSS.  ^ 
occurred  during  the  first  week  of  Lent;t<«ii 
said  that  Fiacc  used  to  go  on  Shrove  Satiid>T^ 
a  cave  in  the  hill  Dronun  Cohlai,  and  tica^ 
with  him  for  all  sustenance  but  five  little  ca^ 
he  returned  on  Easter  Satucday  to  S4et^,  ^xes^ 
ing  with  him  some  fragment  of  his  poor 
fare.  The  chariot  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  his 
place  of  retirement,  to  which  he  codd  do  Iob^ 
walk. 

In  the  Book  of  Armagh  the  legend  is 
more  briefly,  but  it  is  added  that  Fiacc  rwwf' 
the  chariot  until  the  angel  who  had  gnid^d  ^- 
after  making  it  pass  three  times  round  the  cbun^- 
informed  him  that  it  was  "  to  him  they  bad  bcM 

S'veo  by  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  know  o(  ^ 
sease." 

But  the  saint's  greatest  success  was  >»  ^ 
land  of  Tirawier,  near  the  town  of  Fodiet.  M 
whence  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Itisli 
in  his  native  land.   As  he  approached  diis 
tcict,  he  learned  that  the  seven  soas  of 
Amalgaidh  were  celebrating  a  gaat  fistic 
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Thai  faihti  bad  but  lately  died,  and  it  was  said 
ttese  youths  eiceeded  all  the  princes  of  the  land 
ID  martial  coura|;fe  and  skill  in  combat.  The 
saint  advaoced  id  solemn  procession  even  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  for  his 
imrd  obtained  the  conversion  of  the  seven 
prioces  aod  twelve  thousand  of  thetr  followers. 
It  is  said  that  the  saint's  life  was  at  this  period 
inioDe  danger,  but  that  Euda,  one  of  the  con- 
nrted princes,  and  his  son  Conall  protected  him. 
After  sevea  years  spent  in  Connauj^ht,  he  passed 
into  Lister;  there  man^  received  the  £jace  of 
My  baptism,  especially  m  that  district  nowcom- 
(lisedinthe  county  Mona^han. 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  saint 
(EtDtned  to  Meath,  and  appointed  his  nephew, 
ISecundinus  or  Sechnal,  who  was  bishop  of  the 
.  ]bcea]ready  mentioned  as  Domhnach  Sechnail, 
ifcpsideover  the  northern  churches  during: 
iii  nro  absence  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland. 
Tbe  saint  then  visited  those  parts  of  Leinster 
lUcb  had  been  already  evangelised  by  Palladius, 
Mdlaid  the  foundation  of  many  new  churches. 
Jfc  placed  one  of  his   companions.  Bishop 
pn&us,  at  Killossy  near  Naas,  and  another, 
perinnos,  at  Kilcullen,  both  in  the  present 
fcnnty  of  Kildare.    At  Leix,  in  the  Queen's 
losnty,  he  obtained  a  great  many  disciples,  and 
ma  thence  he  proceeded  to  visit  his  friend  the 
geiDubtach,  who  it  will  be  remembered  paid 
go  special  honour  at  Tara  despite  the  rojral  pro- 
wtion  to  the  contrary.    Dubtach  lived  in  that 

eoi  the  country  called  Hy-Kinsallagh,  now 
county  Cadow.    It  was  here  the  poet  Fiacc 

ERech  was  first  introduced  to  the  saint,  whom 
ifterwards  so  .faithfully  followed.  Fiech  had 
_  a  a  disciple  of  Dubtech,  and  was  by  profes- 
J»  a  bard,  and  a  member  of  an  illustrious 
■ue.  He  was  the  first  Leinster  man  raised  to 
ie  episcopal  dignity.  It  was  probably  at  this 
Inod  that  S.  Patrick  visited  Munster,  and  the 
incident  already  related  occurred  at  the 
of  Aen^s.  This  prince  was  singularly 
•Wfdto  religion,  as  indeed  his  conduct  during 
™*iainistration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Regenera- 
Wtt  could  not  failed  to  indicate. 
His  ^Diily  was  numerous.  It  is  said  that  he 
^  twenty-four  sons  and  as  many  daughters, 
M  that  twelve  of  each  sex  were  consecrated  to 
tesenice  of  God.  Polygamy  does  not  appear 
(have  been  practised  in  pagan  Ireland,  yet  it 
ay  have  been  in  individual  cases  ;  or  it  may  be 
Ie  chroniclers  have  overstated  the  number  of 
^offspring.  One  thing,  however,  appears  cer- 
and  that  is,  his  determined  purpose 
Offl  tbe  first  moment  he  embraced  Christianity, 
'devote  himself  and  his  people  to  the  service  of 
■xl-  He  retained  two  bi^ops,  ten  priests,  and 
nrcnty  persons  consecrated  to  religion  in  his 
•wt,  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  constantly  of- 
red,  and  ceaseless  prayers  made  for*his  welfare, 
flhe  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  good  of 
s  subjects.  Every  one  who  had  been  baptised 
»s  required  to  pay  a  small  contribution  towards 
e  maintenance  of  the  clergy;  but  this,  after  a 
oe,  was  collected  by  his  officers,  and  paid  into 
e  royal  revenue  ;  the  king  pledging  himself  to 
■liver  an  equivalent  in  cows,  sheep,  iron,  and 
«hing  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  rtiigious  houses 


of  his  kingdom  ;  this  arrangement  being  con- 
sidered more  to  their  advantage. 

The  saint's  mission  in  Munster  was  eminently 
successful.  Louan,  the  chief  of  the  district  of 
Ormond,  entertained  him  with  great  hospitati^, 
and  thousands  embraced  the  faith.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Corca  B^scin  crossed  the  Shannon 
in  their  hide-covered  boats  (cnraghs)  when  the 
saint  was  on  the  southern  side,  in  Hy-Figeinte, 
and  were  baptized  by  him  in  their  magnificent 
river.  At  their  earnest  entreaty  S.  Patrick 
ascended  a  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the- 
country  of  the  Dalcassians,  and  g'ave  his  bene- 
diction to  the  whole  territory.  This  hill  is  called 
Flndine  in  the  ancient  lives  of  the  saint ;  but  this 
name  is  now  obsolete.  Local  tradition  and  anti- 
quarian investigation  make  it  probable  that  the 
favoured  spot  was  that  now  called  Cnoe  'Patrick, 
near  Foynes  Island. 

The  saint's  next  journey  was  in  the  direction  of 
Kerry,  where  he  prophesied  that  "  S.  Brendon,  of 
the  race  of  Hua  Alta.  the  great  patriarch  of 
monks  and  star  of  the  western  worlds  would  be 
bom,  and  that  his  birth  would  take  place  some 
years  after  his  own  death." 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  oi  tbe  only 
Irish  martyr  who  suffered  for  the  faith  while  Ire- 
land was  being  evangelised.  While  the  saint 
was  visiting  there,  a  territory  now  comprised  in- 
the  King's  County,  a  pagan  chieftain,  named 
Failge,  mrmed  a  plan  for  murdering  the  apostle. 
His  wicked  design  came  in  some  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  Odran,  the  saint's  charioteer, 
who  so  arranged  matters  as  to  take  his  master's- 
place,  and  thus  received  the  fatal  blow  intended 
for  him. 

The  See  of  Armagh  was  founded  about  the 
year  455,  towards  the  close  of  the  great  apostle's 
life.  The  royal  palace  of  Emaina  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neinibouriiood,  then  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Ulster.  A  wealthy  chief,  hy  name 
Dair,  gave  the  saint  a  portion  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  his  cathedral  on  an  eminence  called 
Drui/n-Saiiech—lht  Hill  of  Sallows.  This  high 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Armagh 
(Ard-Macha).  Religious  houses  for  both  sexes 
were  established  near  the  church,  and  soon  were 
filled  with  ardent  and  devoted  subjects.  The 
saint's  labours  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
time  of  eternal  rest  was  at  hand.  He  retired  to- 
his  favourite  retreat  at  SauU,  and  there  probably 
wrote  his  "Confessions."  At  this  period  he 
also  held  an  important  synod,  which  demands 
a  more  detailed  account ;  and  shortly  before,  ad- 
dressed his  celebrated  letter  to  Caroticus,  a  prince 
nominally  Christian,  but  in  his  actions  exceeding 
paean  barbarism.  It  is  smd  that  the  saint 
wi^ed  to  die  in  the  eccleaastical  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  and  for  this  purpose,  when  he  felt  his 
end  approaching,  desired  to  be  conveyed  thither ; 
but  even  as  he  was  on  his  journey  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  him  and  desired  him  to  return  to  SauU. 
Here  he  breathed  his  last  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  of  March,  in  th3  year  of  Our  Lord  465.  The 
Holy  Viaticum  and  Last  Anointing  were  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  S.  Tussach. 

The  saint's  age  at  the  time  of  hi?  death,  as 
also  the  length  of  his  mission  in  Ireland,  has 
been  put  at  a  much  longer  period  by  some 
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authors,  but  modem  research  and  correction  of 
chronology  have  all  but  verified  the  statement 
given  above. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  S.  Patrick 
spread  rapidly  through  the  country ;  prelates  and 
priests  flocked  from  all  parts  to  honour  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  glorious  father.  As  each  arrived 
at  SauU  he  proceeded  to  offer  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice  according  to  his  rank.  At  night  the 
plain  resounded  with  the  chanting  of  psalms ; 
and  the  darkness  was  banished  by  the  light  of 
innumerable  torches,  that  it  seemed  even  as  if 
day  had  hastened  to  dawn .  brightly  on  the 
beloved  remains.  S.  Fiech,  in  his  often-quoted 
hymn^  compares  it  to  the  long  day  caused  by  the 
standing  of  the  sun  at  the  command  of  Joshua 
when  he  Cought  against  the  Gabaonites. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PLAIN  MISTER,   OR  ESQUIRE? 


B^mgnT  is  some  time  since  those  people  self- 
K9  Ib3  styled  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  ir- 
^9  reventljr  dubbed  Quakers  by  an  uq> 

K9^^9  appreciative  generation,  either  tiring 
of  social  conventionalities,  or  in 
the  spirit  of  the  pride  that  apes  humility,  de- 
cided upon  the  abandonment  of  all  titles,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  plain  "esquire"  or  homely 
"  mister."  They  may  have  been  socially  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time,  and  th^r  reform,  whatever 
its  original  motive  beyond  the  scriptural  pretence, 
only  inopportune ;  for  did  th^  live  in  oar  day 
they  roi^t  further  plead  %K  the  disestablishment 
of  these  two  "  handles  '*  of  the  comrnonalty  be* 
cause  both  the  humble  prefix  and  die  pretentious 
affix  have  lost  thdr  original  significance,  and  are 
null  and  void  for  ail  purposes  of  practical  utility 
or  social  distinction  and  difference.  They  are 
mere  epistolary  redundances.  Used  almost  in- 
discriminately, they  cannot  be  said  to  confer  any 
distioctioD.  They  are  too  hackneyed  by  misuse  to 
be  regarded  as  courteous  additions  to  a  corres- 
pondent's conamunication,  or  address,  and  in 
this  labour-saving  age  we  may  some  day  abandon 
them  in  the  name  of  outraged  common- 
sense,  and  come  to  the  short,  simple  form  of 
plain  "John  Brown"  and  "Joe  Smith*' — for  we 
ar**  a  practical  people. 

Never  at  any  period  of  oar  history  have  sub* 
stantial  honours  been  mote  keenly  sought  after, 
never,  perhaps,  better  won ;  bat  these  are  not 
substantial,  uiey  have  ceased  to  be  even  mislead- 
ing ;  they  have  come  to  be  empty  survivals  of  a 
former  state  of  socie^  without  even  a  tradition  of 
the  system  which  originated  them,  and  which 
they  have  outlived. 

They  manage  the  thmg  better  in  France. 

But  even  "  moosieur  "  and  "  madame,"  though 
comprehensive  may  be  misapplied  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  waiters  ana  chambermaids  of 
democratic  France  demand  that  they  shall  be 
addressed — not  as  "  Garfon  "  and  "  Marie," 
etc.,  but — as  "  Monsieur  "  and  "  Mademoiselle." 
Yet  this  is  not  unreasonable  when  we  consider 
'  the  unsupported  pretentions  of  their  betters  id 
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the  social  scale ;  but  it  is  also  suffidentlj  abnid 
to  furnish  an  illustration  ap^icable  to  the  i4Kde 
subject.  In  the  good  old  times  "  Moa  Senr" 
was  a  genuine  title  conferring  digni^;  and  mo 
in  England  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  a  banoetii 
really  and  legally  only  "Ma  Dame  "-"My 
Lady"  only  by  court^.  Poor  "Ga^!" 
you  cannot  be  Mon  Sieur,  but  there  isnplK 
you  yet.  Times  are  changed.  Emigrate  to 
Western  States  of  America,  and  yon  oqi  be- 
come, if  you  wish,  a  "Judge."  cett)^  a 
"Colonel,"  and,  perhaps,  even  a  "GeDenl" 
The  home  titular  dignity  is  not  worth  fijbting 
for,  since  "  Monsieur"*  in  France  has  cened  u 
be  any  morethan  "  Esquire  "  in  England! 

A  gentleman  entitled  to  "  bear  arms,"  U.  m 
arnuger,  had  alone— whilst  the  old  diadoctioiii 
were  maintained— the  right  to  thereof  EiqiuFc. 
By  courtesy  the  title  was  extended  to  ereij  tud- 
owner  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Then  Esquire  was  extended  to  every  prob- 
sional  man,  though  legaUy  it  is  confiud  a 
"  the  sons  of  the  younjger  sons  of  Difat 
and  Marquesses,  and  their  eldest  sons,  tsAe 
eldest  sons  of  Baronets  and  Knights,  tu  |8  At 
untitled  noblemen,  justices  of  the  peace,  oGcn 
(captains)  of  the  Army  and  ttzvy,  Baniitm- 
at-law,  and  Doctors  of  Law  and  Medicine."  H 
is  not  the  right  of  surgeons  or  attomen  vA. 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  landed  propri^tni 

Mister,  or  Master,  also  has  lost  it  origisti 
meaning  of  expressing  power,  possessioo, 
mastery ;  but  that  does  not  matter  as  dH* 
everybody  is  an  esquire,  and  we  have  flM^ ' 
done  with  plain  "  Mr/'  except  for  men  wiwIiK 
not  much  to  be  master  over. 

The  confiiaon  does  not  aid  here. 

Anybody  now-a-days  can  **  bear  anK"*>^' 
out  troubling  the  College  of  Heralds;  and  the 
question  sometimes  is  not  so  much  what  are  a 
man's  "arms"  as  where  he  stole  than. vithot^ 
licence  or  fees,  for  real  or  imaginaiy  "traciog  " 

Perhaps  when  titular  grandeur  gets  jost 
a  little  bit  commoner  we  may  all  come  to  tbe^ 
Quakers'  opinion,  which  is  plain  and  bone^ 
though  against  the  grain  of  everybody  A 
wants  a  handle  to  his  name,  with  the  dtreai^ 
sistance  of  the  fount  of  honor,  or  such  ia£iKt 
aid  as  is  fiimished  (for  a  consideration)  bj^' 
department  of  the  Eart  Marshal. 

Sam  Slick  tells  us  how  th«r  managed  on  a  rrr- 
tidn  historic  occasion  in  SUckville,  wbeo  ibii 

auestion  of  titular  precedence  was  draned  ■ 
le  front  at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  wfaci: 
every  nobody  wanted  to  be  a  somebody  or  ^ 
sonage.  They  bad  patriotically  raised  a 
ment  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  to  the  dea'Ji 
of  their  sacred  hearths  and  happy  homes ;  t»:  ^ 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  commissioos, 
carry  handles.    This  they  settled  off  hand^^ 
enthusiastically,   by  all  becoming  liento^ 
colonels.    There  always  will  be  a  great  n^H 
of  such  "lieutenant  colonels"  in  the 
and  "generals"  too  in  armies  more  shaJH 
than  the  "  Salvation  Army,"  unless  we 
be  content  with  being  known  for  what  we  raW 
are ;   recognising   only  titles  of  uneqtint» 
legitimate   description,  and  pajnng  them  sfl 
all  due  honour.  1 
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'"SPARE  MY  BOY,  MY  PRETTY  FAIR-HAIRED  ALWYN!'" 

^itlnu  ai  i)jt  J^axtBt;  or,  %  ^timing  of  drofilanb. 

By     E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  lll.—CContittued.J 

BO  describe  the  various  attitudes  of 
astonishment  and  horror  assumed  by 
Sebba,  while  HsteDing  to  the  strange 
^  of  Imma's  voice,  would  be  a  aseless  at- 
■pt.  He  frowned,  clasped  his  hands,  clapped 
■  to  his  ears,  and  threw  up  his  eyes  till  the 
W  were  scarcely  visible,  shuddering  all  the 
S9 


time  with  mingled  terror  and  indignation  ;  mean- 
while, his  pale,  distorted  face  aud  ungainly  ngure^ 
half-screened  by  the  branches  of  the  trees,  might 
have  made  him  no  un&tUng  representative  for 
some  demon,  raised  by  the  incantations  of  the. 
enchantress.  Scarce  had  she  reached  the  cloaing- 
staoza  of  her  song,  wh2n,  as  if  breaking  fromt 
some  spell  which  had  hitherto  rooted  him  to  tiib 
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spot,  and  actuated  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
Sebba  broke  through  the  thicket,  disregarding 
all  the  catttion  be  lud  obamed  on  his  Mproacb, 
Tan  to  the  tree  where  be  had  tethered  his  horse, 
and  scramUini^  on  his  back  with  as  onch  haste 
as  if.  nppn  his  being  safely  seated  tiiere,  de- 
pended bis  escape  from  a  I^on  of  nil  spirits, 
he  shouted  to  Edmund  to  kSam  him,  and  set  off 
down  an  avenue  of  the  finest  with  a  speed  that 
almost  mocked  pursuit. 

The  crashing  of  the  branches,  made  by  the 
rapid  retreat  of  Sebba,  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  sorceress,  who  was  still  pacing  round  the 
^tumulus ;  she  hastily  turned  her  bead  in  the  direc- 
'tion  from  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  im- 
mediately perceiving  Edmund,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  with  her  large  blue  eyes  fixed  full  upon 
bim,  and  darting  fienr  flashes  of  rage  and 
malice ;  then  she  raised  her  clenched  hand,  and 
shook  it  at  him  in  threatening  but  impotent  fury, 
and  uttering  a  wild,  unearthly  scream,  or  rather 
yell,  she  sprang  into  the  thicket  and  disap- 
peared. Fam  would  Edmund  have  now  ad- 
vanced to  examine  the  tumulus  and  the  hut,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  find  about  them  some  further 
clue  to  the  origin  and  the  arts  of  Imma,  but  the 
uncouth  form  of  Sebba  was  rapidly  vanishing 
down  the  path  which  he  had  taken,  and  the  thane 
had  no  choice  but  to  mount  his  own  horse,  and 
hasten  after  him  with  all  possible  speed.  In  no 
veiy  gentle  terms  did  he  couch  the  reproof  which 
he  gave  the  slave  on  overtaking  him,  no  less  for 
the  noise  by  which  he  had  disturbed  the  en- 
chantress, than  for  his  own  abrupt  departure, 
which  had  neariy  exposed  Edmund  to  the  chance 
of  losing  himself  in  the  intricacies  of  Uie  wood— 
a  misfiMTtune  that  would  have  involved  him  in  a 
delay  as  to  his  arrival  at  Croyland,  which  might 
probably  prove  fotal  to  all  the  country  round. 

"I  pray  thee,  pardon  me,  noble  thane!" 
answered  Sebba;  "but  was  it  in  mortal  man  not 
to  be  frightened  by  the  screams  and  cries  of  that 
imp  of  ten  thousand  devils  ?  Alas  1  alas !  my 
poor  master,  assuredly  the  wicked  Imma  hath 
bewitched  him.  Woe  was  the  night  when  he 
brought  the  sorceress  to  his  house,  to  steal  like 
■a  serpent  into  his  heart !  " 

"  How  came,  then,  this  strange  being  first  into 
the  dwelling  of  Osbright  7 "  said  Edmund. 

"List,  my  lord!  I  will  tell  thee,"  answered 
Sebba.  "  'lis  now  some  fourteen  years  ago ; 
Obbright  had  but  just  taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
moated  house ;  evil  doings  sent  him  there,  though 
not  evil  of  his  own  woiking— but  'tis  not  for  me 
to  name  that,  unworthy  were  I  then  of  the  trust 
which  the  noblest  of  warriors  has  placed  in  bis 
■poor  slaves ! — but  I  may  say,  that  the  doings 
were  evil  which  drove  him  from  the  halls  of  his 
•fitthers.  Not  evil  looks,  such  as  mine,  gentle 
thane,  but  a  worse  ugliness- the  beautiful  lip  dis- 
tilling the  gall  drops  of  deceit;  the  bright  eye, 
and  broad  frank  forehead,  all  most  comely  to 
look  upon,  but  hiding  a  heart  rottea  to  the  core, 
.like  yon  tree,  whose  branches  are  so  full  of  fair 
:green  leaves,  but  with  a  hollow  trunk,  that  mocks 
Its  flourishing  outside.  Such  were  they  who 
«drov«  Osbright  into  solitude.  I  was  a  boy  then, 
the  meanest  among  the  throngs  who  broke  their 
dai\y'bread  in  the  halls ;  but  I  was  one  of  the 


honoured  few  he  took  with  him  on  his  ^ght.  I  hac 
been  kicked  and  spumed,  and  despised  among 
Ostnight's  gay  and  bandsoioe  retainers,  butbowiD] 
heart  beat  when  I  found  that  I,  even  I,coddbeti» 
fid  to  him  in  tus  distress ;  they  were  never  half » 
happy  in  their  comeliness  as  I  was  iathat.  Well; 
gentle  thane,  not  long  bad  my  master  lived  at  die 
moated  house,  but  for  days  we  did  not  seelum; 
he  shut  himself  alone  in  his  chamber,  or  wandend 
in  the  forest.  'Twas  on  a  stormy  night,  we  M 
not  seen  our  master  for  three  whole  days,  and 
where  w  how  he  was  occupied  we  could  not  kara 
of  Ridda,  who  knows  well  how  to  store  the  con- 
fidence with  which  his  lord  honours  htm.  It 
might  have  been  then  about  five  hours  past  sun* 
set,  the  night,  as  I  said,  bad  closed  in  with  a 
terrible  storm ;  we  were  gathered  in  the  great 
hall,  and  could  see  each  other's  faces  b7  tic 
lightning,  and  the  thunder  seemed  as  if  it  would 
shake  the  old  house  to  its  foundation,  whenb! 
loud  above  all  the  fury  of  the  storm,  we  heaid  mj 
lord's  horn  at  the  gate.  When  it  was  opened, 
he  appeared  on  horseback,  supporting  a  laule 
figure,  wrapped  in  a  long  mantle.  She  had 
swooned ;  but  when  she  was  ufted  from  the  horse, 
we  found  that  in  her  arms  she  held  fattlodceda 
sleeping  child.    That  child  " 

"Was  Imma  !  "  said  Edmund,  impatiently. 

"  It  was  I  "  replied  the  slave.  "  She  was  thea 
conveyed,  still  sleeping,  to  the  chamber  of  m; 
Lady  Githa,  who  is,  I  should  judge,  nearly  m. 

Kars  younger,  and  from  -that  hour  has  Iina> 
en  an  inmate  of  Osbright's  house." 
"  What  kind  of  female  was  that  bjr  wboM  bi' 
was  accompanied  ?  "  asked  Edmund. 

"A  fair  and  stately  lady,  vrith  golden  faurthd, 
hung  in  long  curls  to  her  f^t ;  she  wore  a  gaa 
robe,  and  jewels  of  price  were  in  the  braodett  »  ; 
her  arms.   For  some  months  she  dwelt  in  the 
moated  house ;  but  so  queenly  and  severe  vai 
she  in  her  manner,  that  not  even  Hagel  dared 
question  concerning  her  estate.   Little  did  Ae 
say,  even  to  Osbright.  who,  nathless,  sometitMl : 
forgot  his  own  sorrow  to  try  and  comfort  ber  ia' 
hers.   Chi^y  did  the  lady  sit  with  Imma  on  ia  [ 
knee,  and  weep;  but  the  child  ms  scarce  tst^ 
child — for  hours  would  she  sit  and  whisper  to 
mother,  but  none  knew  of  what  die  spoke.  Oili 
morning  Hagel  missed  twth  Imma  and  the  wf  \ 
from  their  accustomed  chamber;  Osbright, 
was  absent  for  some  days.   When  he  retniml 
he  brought  Imma  in  his  hand,  but  the  ladyi 
never  saw  a^n  I   Soon  afterwards  Oshrvht  i 
uck-^is  miseries  had  hurt  his  brain,  um 
bis  illness  Hagel  placed  the  child  Imou  as  i 
attendant  about  my  Lady  Githa-4  condita 
which  Osbright  seemed,  on  his  recovery,  « 
satisfied  that  she  should  occupy.   As  they  grc 
together,  the  Lady  Githa  showed  towards  laa 
the  love  of  a  sister ;  but  Imma  shot  not  only  a 
own  heart  against  her,  but  much  we  fear 
Osbright  also.    Often  has  my  Lady  Githa 
to  her  fine  garments,  which   she  would  l 
wear  :  it  hath  seemed  to  us  that  she  hated  I 
for  her  very  kindness,  for  lowliness  of 
in  which  she  had  no  share,  for  vecy  P'^^,'! 
passionate  is  Imma.    She  has  won  Karnul 
flueoce  over  Osbright,   and   we  baM  <■ 
thoi^ght.  Sir  Thane,  there  was  evil  » * 
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.  notber,  vfao  came  and  went  so  strangely.  Know 
re  aot,"  aod  Sebba  rode  close  to  Edmund,  aud 
saokhisToiceto  a  whisper,  "how  the  heathens 
Toved  their  children  on  their  altars  of  blood,  and 
bffti  thence  the  demons  had  a  part  in  them  ? 
Such,  noble  thane,  Ridda  thinks  is  thur  share 
io  the  actions  of  Imma.  Alas  I  what  we  have 
but  nor  witnessed  wiU  confirm  lum  in  his 
fean!" 

A  panse  of  some  minutes  followed  the  relation 
nf  Saba ;  it  was  broken  an  inquiry  on  the 
part  rfEdmund  as  to  their  distance  from  the  open 
fsad  b  Croyland.  Roused  by  this  question, 
SdAa  looked  round  lum  Tidth  an  sur  of  penlexi^ 
fliatqtuekly  convinced  Edmund  he  haa  mistaken 
tbeway. 

"  I  pray  thee,  good  Sebba,"  he  said,  "  if  thou 
hast  lost  thy  road,  set  about  regaining  it  with  all 
possible  expedition ;  thou  knowest  how  dire  a 
necessity  calls  me  quickly  to  Croyland." 

"Evil  seize  the  witch!"  replied  Sebba; 
"doubtless  her  spells  are  scattered  around  us. 
And  look,  thane ! "  he  cried,  io  a  tone  husky 
titb  terror,  as  a  raven  flew  past  them  with  a 
■cream,  and  settled  on  the  bough  of  a  tree 
immediately  over  their  heads,  "took  at  yon 
turd  of  ill  omen ;  alas  I  may  not  some  foul 
spirit  animate  it,  prompt  to  do  the  Udding  of 

They  tamed  their  horses*  heads  into  another 
path,  which  Sebba  conjectured  would  lead  them 
ODt  of  the  forest,  though  he  was  forced  to  confess 
he  had  quite  lost  his  way.  The  spirits  of 
Edmund  were  depressed  almost  equally  by  the 
tale  of  Sebba  and  his  anxiety  to  ^et  clear  of  the 
fcrest.  As  they  rode  on,  cautiously  choosing 
Ihcir  way  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  trees, 
a  thousand  frightful  images  thronged  upon  his 
mind.  He  pictured  the  march  of  the  Danes 
ftrou^h  the  peaceful  villages  and  towns  of 
Mercia,  perhaps  even,  ere  he  cpuld  reach  it,  to 
trovland  itself ;  he  thought,  too,  of  the  dwelling 
^Osbright,  secure  only  in  its  loneliness,  which 
Kcarity  a  mere  diance  might  dettroy;  he 
QKiught  of  Githa ;  and  his  beloved  and  wounded 
%ar,  and  endeavoured  vainly  to  divert  his 
■md  from  a  subject  too  distresung  for  patient 
ndurance. 

At  this  moment  Sebba  rode  closer  to  him,  and 
nth  lips  white  with  horror  protested  that  he 
ebeld  the  j^Uttering  of  spears  among  the 
hiclcets  that  bordered  their  path.  There  was 
ittle  time  either  for  reflection  or  observation  on 
be  part  of  Edmund  ;  an  arrow  whizzed  passed 
ini,  and  fixed  in  the  flank  of  Sebba's  horse, 
lie  animal,  half-mad  with  pain  and  terror,  gal- 
Jped  down  the  avenue  with  a  violence  that  would 
aye  thrown  its  rider,  had  he  not  dropped  the 
ridle,  and  clung  with  his  arms  about  the 
eck  of  his  steed.  As  to  Edmund,  before 
e  bad  recovered  from  Uie  astonishment  of  the 
foment,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  group 
F  gigantic  figures,  glittering'  in  the  equipments 
f  war.  A  tremendous  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
:ad  at  once  felled  him  from  his  horse.  His 
'es  seemed  to  shoot  fire,  the  trees  of  the  forest 
id  the  waiitke  figures  of  his  foes  danced  in  a 
nfased  mass  beorehim  ;  then  he  lost  both  sight 
id  sense. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whrk  Edmund  recovered  from  his  swoon,  be 
found  himself  borne  along  with  a  veloci^  and 
rudeness  that  occasioned  great  pain.  A  buzz 
and  murmur  and  the  trampUng  of  many  feet  was 
in  his  ears and  opening  his  eyes,  he  perceived 
that  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  round,  but 
the  flame  of  watch-nres  illuminated  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  surrounded  him.  Little 
hope  did  he  glean  from  their  aspect,  wUch  was 
marked  chiefly  by  a  wild  ferodfy ;  he  was  borne 
on  a  kind  of  htter  of  spears ;  about  his  head  be  licit 
a  bandu;e  tightly  bound ;  but  small  was  the  com- 
fort he  cwrivra  from  this  apparent  attention.  He 
knew  too  well  into  whose  hands  he  had  £aUeo  to 
suppose  that  his  life  was  spared  with  any  othor 
design  than  that  of  feasting  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
querors with  his  protracted  tortures.  At  length 
his  bearers  paused,  and  one  of  them,  raising 
Edmund's  head,  forced  down  his  throat  a  smau 

Quantity  of  mead,  and  compelled  hiss  to  sit  up. 
[is  heart  sunk  as  be  then  glanced  about  him. 
On  all  sides  stretched  the  tents  of  the  Danes  ; 
ferocious-looking  warriors  thronged  around,  some 
of  their  hands  yet  red  from  the  carnage,  and 
reeling  under  the  influence  of  ale  mea^  others 
forcing  along  their  captives  with  blows  of  the 
dagger  or  the  battle-axe;  while  the  dank  of 
arms  and  shrieks  of  the  tortured,  curses  and 
shouts  of  demoniac  laughter*  were  all  mingled 
together  in  horrible  confusion.  The  simple 
warriors  were  for  the  most  part  armed  only  with  a 
breastplate  and  helmet  of  leather;  but  othen 
wore  greaves  of  polished  steel  upon  the  legs, 
head-pieces  of  brass,  and  a  cuirass ;  a  few 
among  the  more  distinguished  had  the  shirt  of 
mail,  which  was  in  use  both  among  the  Danes 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  and  was  composed  either  of 
twisted  wire  or  perforated  lozenges  of  steel,  sewn 
upon  a  strong  fabric  of  stuff  or  leather. 

Small  time  was,  however,  allowed  to  Edmund 
for  observaUon.  His  conductors  roughly  forced 
him  to  rise,  and  led  him  towards  •  a  large  tent, 
which  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest.  On 
the  hangings  being  lifted  from  the  door,  a  con- 
fused scene  of  bacchanalian  revelzv  and  savage 
cruelty  presented  itself.  A  table,  stretching 
through  half  the  length  of  the  tent,  yet  bore  the 
remnants  of  the  feast,  mingled  with  flagons  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  principally  mead  ajod  ale, 
though  there  were  also  various  sorts  of  wine. 
Among  the  drinking  cups  were  several  chalices, 
and  other  sacred  vessels  were  abused  to  the 
same  profane  puipjse ;  for  great  part  of  the 

fold  and  silver  which  shone  on  the  table  had, 
een  torn  from  the  altars  of  the  Chxistiaa 
churches  which  the  barbarians  had  destroyed. 
The  chief  of  the  banquet,  however,  used  a  more 
remarkable  cup — it  was  a  human  skull,  moimted 
with  gold.  At  the  back  of  his  seat  was  planted 
the  famous  .enchanted  standard  of  the  Danes,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  embrndeied  a  raven 
with  expanded  wings,  soaring  over  a  white  field ; 
the  edges  of  the  banner  were  wrought  with  gold. 
Pillars  of  brass  si^ported  the  roof  of  the  teat, 
which  was  hung  with  tapestry ;  to  one  of  these 
pillars  was  fristened  a  venerable-looking  .old. 
man,  one  of  the  Saxon  prisoners.   His  face  was 
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paleand  stained  with  blood,  which  still  flowed  from 
an  unbound  wound  in  his  temple.  Iron  lamps  were 
suroended  from  the  roof  of  the  tent^  and  together 
with  a  number  of  torches  lighted  up  the  flushed 
features  of  the  chiefs,  who  crowded  the  table, 
and  still  indulged  in  deep  potations.  The  eye 
of  Edmund  rested  on  the  person  of  him  who  sat 
at  the  head ;  he  was  a  man  who  bad  perhaps 
passed  his  fiftieth  year,  but  his  figure  had  lost 
none  of  the  robust  majesty  which  had  made  him 
in  his  youth  remarkable  even  among  a  race 
fistinguished  for  vigour,  dignity,  and  strength. 
His  short  dark  curls  of  brown  hair  were  but 
slightly  flecked  with  gray,  his  forehead  was  un- 
fiirrowed,  his  chest  broad  and  full,  but  there  was 
a  fierceness  in  the  curl  of  his  welNformed  Hp, 
and  the  fiery  glance  in  the  large  blue  eye,  which 
would  have  made  a  heart  less  stout  than  Ed- 
mund's quail.  The  cuirass  and  head-piece  of 
thb  chief  were  laid  aside,  and  he  appeared  in  a 
tunic  trimmed  with  fur,  the  sleeves  of  which 
descended  no  lower  than  his  elbow,  displaying 
his  muscular  arms  adorned  with  massy  bracelets 
of  gold ;  at  hU  shoulder  hung  a  mantle  of  bu- 
skin. This  chief  was  OckeM,  the  leader  of  the 
Danes.  By  his  side  leaned  a  youth  of  some 
two  or  three-and-twenty  years,  and  whom 
Edmund  concluded  to  be  his  relative,  from  the 
striking  resemblance  between  them.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  younger  chieftain  was,  however, 
of  a  more  pleasing  character ;  his  hair  of  a 
golden  brown,  clustered  in  rich  curls  over  his 
forehead ;  the  fire  of  his  eye  was  unmingled 
with  ferocity.  This  youth  still  wore  his  breast- 
plate of  brass,  below  which  appeared  a  green 
tunic,  trimmed,  like  that  of  the  elder  chief, 
with  dark  fur.  One  other  countenance  par- 
ticularly attracted  Edmund's  attention  amid 
the  groups  of  flushed  ao^  ferocious  faces  that 
crowded  about  the  board ;  it  was  that  of  an  old 
man,  who  sat  at  Osketyl'a  left  hand ;  he  was  at- 
tired in  a  loose  robe  of  purple  silk,  his  master's 
launder  in  a  softer  climate  than  his  own,  a 
curionsly-WFOufi^t  girdle  confined  his  robe  at  the 
waist,  round  his  neck  was  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
his  gray  hatr  was  bound  from  his  temples  by  a 
coronet  of  the  revered  and  magical  mistletoe ; 
one  arm  of  this  man  rested  on  the  table,  the 
other  on  a  harp,  which  at  once  told  his  calling 
in  the  camp  of  Osketyl.  The  eye  of  Edmund 
paused  on  him  with  a  fearful  interest,  as  he  be- 
held him  glancing  round  the  board,  with  an  ex- 
pression that  told  how  much  he  knew  it  was  in 
his  power  to  rouse  the  wild  passions  of  the 
feveuers  into  fiuy. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  ngn  from  Osketyl,  the  con- 
ductors of  Edmund  paused,  and  drew  on  one 
sMe,  slighti^  holding  him  by  either  arm,  while 
the  aged  Saxon,  whom  he  had  observed  on 
bis  entrance,  was  unloosed  from  the  brazen 
pillar,  and  brought  to  the  foot  of  Osketyl,  who 
was  seated  in  a  rude  chair  of  state,  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy  of  red  silk,  fringed  with 
gold,  and  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  brass  ; 
the  seat  itself  was  covered  with  nch  ttm. 

"  Saxon  cur  t "  said  Osketyl,  ^nding  his 
teeth,  while  his  eyes  glittered  with  inebriety 
and  rage,  and  his  voice  more  resembled  the 
growl  w  a  wild  animal  than  the  articulation  of 
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a  human  being.  "Saxon  curl  where  have  thy 
white-hearted  slaves  hid  thy  chiktien  and  ftr 

gold  ?  " 

The  old  man  cast  one  look  upwards,  his  Hps 
momentarily  moved,  tiien  bis  e^es  fdl  on  tlie 
face  of  Oslwtyl,  and  a  smile,  which  at  once  og* 
nified  comprehen«on  and  defiance  of  the  bl^ 
barian  and  nis  torments,  played  opoo  his  Bp. 

"Wolf  of  Scania!'*^  replied,  "thoaul 
robbed  of  thy  prey :  m^  brave  boy,  my  Keoda, 
has  by  this  placed  his  infants  and  one  gold 
yond  thy  reach ;  be  content  that  thou  hast  piled  on 
home  in  ruins  on  its  own  hearth,  and  sate  todt 
wrath  with  the  blood  of  one  old  man,  to  moo 
it  matters  little  that  his  span  of  life  dionld  be 
shortened  by  thy  hand." 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Osketyl,  stampio?  his  foot, 
"are  we  defied?  Canst  thou  smile,  old  man. 
amid  the  warriors  of  Hubba  ?  Seest  thou  this?" 
he  continued,  raising  to  the  Saxon's  view  the  skuD 
out  of  which  he  had  been  drinking;  "this  cop  131 
once  the  head  of  a  Saxon,  as  brave,  w 
boaster,  as  thyself,  yet  was  he  tain  to  wail  likei 
woman  in  his  anguish — to  pray  for  that  it>& 
which  the  just  revenge  of  Northmen  still  deniei 
Miserable  wretch,  to-morrow's  setting  sun  shaB  : 
scarce  behold  the  closing  of  thy  pains  Ho, 
Harold  ! " 

At  the  call  a  youth  sprung  from  the  crowd  rf 
warriors  grouped  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tent. 

"  Bring  hither,"  resumed  Osketyl,  "  the  wbdf 
that  was  saved  from  the  carnage. 

At  these  words  the  youth  disappeared  afflOBf 
the  dark  draperies  at  the  upper  end  of  the  test, 
and  presently  returned,  leading  by  the  hud  i 
fair-haired  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  Edoml 
shuddered  as  he  looked  upon  the  uafbrtoute 
child — for  the  innocence  of  m£uiqr  was  no  pr> 
tection  against  the  cruelty  of  the  Danes.  Tis 
old  Saxon  knew  that  also,  and  with  a  lood  of 
for  mercy,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Oske^;  tte 
large  blue  eyes  of  the  Northman  seemed  to  a* 
pand  with  delight,  for  he  felt  that  his  victim  m 
now  truly  in  his  power;  meanwhile,  the  peer 
child,  the  grandson  of  the  old  man,  beQSi 
piteously  for  mercy.  : 

"What  sayest  thou  now,  Saxon?"  cri* 
Osketyl,  "  where  are  thy  sons,  and  thy  treasnre  ? 

'  <  I  cannot  tell  thee,  Dane  I ' ' 

"  Have  a  care,  Saxon  ;  the  life  of  tlus  boy  de- 
pends upon  thy  answer  I " 

"  Spare  my  boy,  my  pretty  lair-haired  Al-i 
wyn  1  cried  the  old  man:  "  Savages  I  have  w 
no  diildren  of  your  own  ?  Take  Ais  oJd 
let  me  linger  for  a  week  in  torture,  and  1  m 
bless  you ;  or  let  your  warriors  go  iridi  oe  » 
the  woods  to  find  my  tons,  and  ul  the  tieiM* 
they  have  with  them  shall  be  yours,  but  spsic 
darling  boy."  _ 

"  In  the  woods  we  will  find  them,  man,  witbos 
thy  help ! "  said  the  Dane,  and  rausing  ^ 
mace,  the  white  hair  of  the  old  Saxon  was  dfci 
in  the  blood  of  the  child,  as  it  £eU  with  its  liw 
quivering,  and  its  head  shattered  to  a  sbspoM 
mass,  at  the  feet  of  the  barbarian. 

Yielding  at  this  hideous  sight  to  the  sodd^ 
impulse  en  rage  and  horror,  which  made  him 
all  the  perils  of  his  ovra  situation,  Edmund  w* 
the  ligatures  that  confined  his  arms,  and 
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into  du  circle  of  Pagans,  drawing  at  the  sanne 
auDiflit  from  Ms  breast  a  short  dagger,  which 
bad  escaped  their  ucrtice  when  they  searched  his 
person  m  weapons.  There  sat  Osketyl,  like  an 
mcamadoa  of  one  of  his  own  demon  gods ;  his 
teeth  Kt.  his  lips  speckled  mth  foam,  and 
tti  liabs  and  -gannenta  sprinkled  wltii  the  blood 
of  the  boy:  hot  ere  he  was  half  aware,  even  at  his 
«n  duiog.  Gdmimd  had  sharply  wounded  him 
litb  hi$  digger,  and  was  himself  disarmed  and 
standin^the  defenceless  mark  for  the  barbarian's 
ngt. 

"Tn,  and  Thor!  "  thundered  the  Dane,  rising 
bm  his  seat  and  spuming  back  the  bodr  of  the 
thitd,  yet  trembling  with  the  convulsions  of  death ; 
"come  the  Cbristiao  gods  to  help  their  sons  t  " 

Tben,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  youthful  person  of 
Uramd,  who  was  firmly  held  by  the  surrounding 
nrrion,  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  felt  for  the  mace. 
■Ucb  io  the  pain  of  his  wound  he  had  dropped. 
Hid  it  been  still  in  his  hand,  Edmund's  life  had 
kenat  ODce  the  fotfeit  of  his  temerity;  but  even 
Ae  moment's  pause  determined  the  Dane  not  to 
Isae  that  banquet  in  the  torments  of  his  foe  which 
fcnned  the  espedal  delight  of  his  baibannts 
cnmtmnen ;  he  sank  bacK  upon  Us  seat,  and 
with  nasbiog  eyes,  and  sentences  short  and 
^tiAea  bf  his  fury,  he  exclaimed : 

"I  will  drink  from  bis  skull!  How  would 
^  my  father  on  me  in  the  Hall  of  Odin  ? 
Bearded  by  a  boy  !    I  will  live  upon  his  groans  I " 

Edmma  was  brave,  but  it  was  not  bravery 
liiich  had  instigated  his  attack  upon  the  Dane ; 
ll>at  actioD  was  as  useless  as  it  was  rash,  and  had 
fen  the  effect  of  his  unutterable  and  indignant 
*^r— a  fatal  impulse  rashlr  yielded  to,  and 
BO*  be  felt  involving  a  fate  to  himself  even  more 
^ble  than  that  of  the  unhappy  child,  for  he  knew 
Ijtwhat  tortures  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to 
nject  their  prisoners. 

fTo  be  continued.) 


FORGIVENESS. 


The  Mocntain  Call.— The  little  mountain- 
iwi  which  is  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Swiss 
Ups  to  call  their  flocks  to^Uier,  is  also  applied 
0  another  and  a  more  religious  purpose.  On  the 
uoiraer  evenings,  when  tne  sun  has  set  in  the 
*31ey,  and  left  its  last  rays  as  a  halo  around  the 
iGsteoing  snow-capped  mountain-tops,  the  herds- 
man on  highest  of  the  peaks  takes  his  horn, 
m  aloud  dear  voice  exclaims:  "Praise  be 
J  the  Lead  our  God  I "  The  neighbouring  she^ 
erds  leave  their  huts  at  his  call,  and  repeat  hts 
ry  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  about  a  quarter 
fan  hoar  this  simple  vesper  hymn  is  borne  farni 
Kto  anodier,  while  eveiy  mountain-top  and 
Kity  peak  echoes  back  the  prayer,  and  the 
raise  of  God  resounds  along  tliat  Alpine  range, 
hen  foUowa  a  deep  silence ;  twili£[ht  falls,  and 
le  Angehis  bell  rises  softly  and  distinctly  through 
K  silent  air:  the  mountaineers  kneel,  uncover 
idrs  heads,  and  beg  an  evening  benediction, 
lie  gloom  deepens ;  all  is  dark ;  and  the  she^ 
^  oo  the  topmost  height,  again  raising  his 
«n.  cries  "Good  nightT"  "Good  night^*  re- 
does every  mount  and  hill  from  the  horns  of  his 
nther-herdmen ;  then  again  all  is  silent :  the 
^ooi>tain>dwelleTS  have  gone  to  seek  repose. 


THO  the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  sumamed  the  Great,  visited  hts 
palace  (Saalhof)  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
'  Maine  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn 
of  the  war  942. 

On  Christmas  night— that  night  so  foil  of  bene- 
diction and  grace  for  all  good  Christians— as  he 
was  descen£ng  the  steps  of  his  palace  to  repair 
to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  midnight 
Mass,  a  disguised  petitioner  advanced  from  the 
crowd  and  cast  himself  at  the  Emperor's  feet. 
It  was  his  brother  Henry,  who,  having  been  dis- 
covered engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
sovereign's  lire,  had  been  long  impnsoned  at 
Mainz.  He  had  escaped  from  nis  confinement, 
and  in  the  &t>st  of  a  winter's  night  he  had  fled  to 
Frankfort,  to  supplicate  his  brother's  clemency 
and  fornveness 

At  this  moment  the  calm,  peace-announcing 
chime  of  the  bells  of  S.  Bartholomew's  was  ht^rd 
through  tiie  morning  air,  and  a  band  of  pilgrims, 
bearing  lighted  torches,  wound  th«r  way  towards 
the  cathedral,  chanting  that  glorious  hymn  that 
long  ago  arose  so  sweetiy  and  so  savingly  over 
the  hills  of  Bethlehem :  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will ;  for 
this  day  is  nom  to  you  a  Saviour.  " 

The  Emperor  looked  into  the  repentant  and 
sorrow-speaking  countenance  of  bis  kneeliog 
brother ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  felt  his  inmost  soul 
ive  forth  a  meek  responding  echo  to  the  peace- 
-jI  chime  of  the  bells  and  the  happy  words  of  that 
welcoming  canticle,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
brother's  bead,  he  said  : 

"  Because  thou  art  of  good  will,  all  is  forgiven 
thee,  for  the  love  of  our  Iitfant  Saviour." 

The  bells  chimed  forth  afresh,  and  the  people 
sang,  "Gloiy  to  God,  and  gratitude  to  our 
gracious  Emperor  1 "  and  tears  of  love  and  emo- 
tion flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  brothers  re-muted 
in  the  peace  of  Chriit  Jesus. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Therb  is  a  flower  of  lovely  hue. 

That  grows  beside  the  brook ; 
It  rears  its  modest  head  of  blue 
In  some  sequestered  nook : 
The  brookland  hides  its  tender  form. 
The  vnllow  shields  it  from  the  atorm. 

Its  name  falls  tight  on  maidens*  ears 

When  given  ^  those  they  love. 
To  rilence  all  intruding  fears, 
Lest  foithtess  they  snail  prove : 
I  know  mrt:  where  tliat  olossom  is, 
So  dear,  so  loved,  so  sought  as  tius. 

It  is  a  lowly  modest  gem 

That  shuns  the  passer's  gaze  ; 
Unlike  that  bold,  uprearing  stem 
That  courts  the  sunny  blaze ; 
It  is  a  beauteous  bud,  I  wot. 
And  called  by  maids— Fotget-me-iiot. 
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CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE: 

THE  TEACRXNO  OF  THB  CATHOLIC  CBtTRCH. 


O  Catholic  Oiristianity,  which  exalted 
matrimony  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacra- 
tnent»  we  owe  the  institution  of  the 
Famify  with  all  its  holy  influences 
and  tender  surtoun£n».   To  all 
within  the  Catholic  communion  the  indiseoluhill^ 
of  a  lawfully  contracted  marriage  is  a  fixed 
principle  of  Divine  origin.     As   men  have 
separated  themsdves  from  the  centre  of  Catholic 
Unity,  so  have  they  also,  in  throwing  over 
authority,  and  from  looseness  of  teaching,  and 
tnuning,  gradually  ignored,  and  then,  generally, 
practical^  assailed  the  primitive  te^chmg  of  the 
Church  on  the  unity  and  sanctity  of  marriage. 
We  have  as  the  nett  result  the  estahli&hment  oy 
law  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  England,  and  else- 
where, and,  so  far  without  the  sanction  of  law, 
the  teachings  of  those  fierce  and  polygamous 
a»alot8  the  Mormons,  who,  gathered  from  the 
shims  of  Europe — effpeciallyfrom  the  "Protestant** 
nortii— are  gcadaam  poisoning  with  their  bale- 
ful  influence  tiie  public  morals  of  the  new  world. 
The  diflference,  seemingly  wide,  between  these 
two  sectarian  systems,  of  the  "lawful"  and 
the    so   far  unrecognized    by    civil   law,  is 
practically  not  so.   The  Mormon  preaches  and 
practises  simultaneously  polygamy,  and  his  law- 
abiding  friend  what  has  been  happily  named 
"consecutive  polygamy."     Both  3;^stems  are 
destructive  to  Christian  morality,  for  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  detail  whether  a  man  has  a  dozen 
wives  living  in  one  place  at  on6  time,  or  ten 
living  and  ail  divorced  but  the  last !  When 
people  have  lost  the  Christian  faith,  Christian 
morality  does  not  long  survive.   It  has  been 
gradu^y  dying  out  in  £iu;Iand  under  the  action 
of  loose  I9.VB  from  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  when 
that  wortby  originator  of  the  modem  system, 
Henry  VIII.,  setued  for  himself  a  domestic  ques- 
tion of  absolute  divorce  and  originated  Protes'- 
tism,  because  the  Church  couid  not  tolerate  his 
lawlessness,  by  dimensing  with  the  Divine  law. 
The  sovereim   Pontiff,   Leo   XIII.   (in  the 
Encyclical  of  Februaiy  1880),  has  summed  up  the 
conse(}uences  of  the  disruption  of  the  marital  re- 
lation in  these  memorable  words :  ' '  divorce  renders 
marriage  contracts  changeable  ;  weakens  the 
mutual  love  of  the  contracting  parties  ;  gives  in- 
ducements to  unfaithfulness;  is  injurious  to  the 
rearing  and  educaticm  of  children  ;  breaks  up  the 
domestic  relations ;    sows   dissension  among 
jEamibes;  lessens  and  degrades  the  dignity  of 

woman  And  as  nothing  conduces 

more  to  the  destruction  of  families,  and  the 
destruction  of  national  power,  then  corruption  of 
morals,  it  is  seen  how  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Family  and  of  the  State,  are  the  divorces 
which  spring  from  corrupt  morals.  .  .  .  and 
lead  ttie  wm  to  greater  public  and  private  degra- 
dation." In  an  able  article  on  this  Cattiolic 
doctrine  on  marriage,  the  "American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review  "  (for  July  1883)  observes  that 
all  sincere  Protestants  subscribe  to  these  words 
of  the  Holy  Father.  They  know  well  that  the 
CathoUc  Chureh  19  not  xesponstble  for  dworce.  but 


that  its  possibili^  arises  from  Protestant  teadiiog- 
and  practice.  They  destroyed  the  sanctity  of 
raamage  when  they  denied  its  sacramental  cha- 
racter. "  It  is  haraly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  obsequiousness  of  CiaamM  in  flw 
matter  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. ;  (tf  the  m- 
duct  of  Luther  and  Helanchthon  in  the  ctsecf 
the  Landgrave  <^  Hesse ;  of  the  aboctive  Rtfar- 
ntaUo  legum  ecclesiasticarwn  in  the  teqicit  <f 
Edward  VI. ;  and  of  John  Milton's  tractate  ad- 
dressed to  Parliament  on  the  Doctrine  and  Dit- 
cipline  of  Divorce"  "  From  the  total  of  iur< 
riages  regi^ered  in  the  several  States  those  con- 
tracted and  solemnized  by  Roman  Catholics  most 
be  deducted ;  for  they,  all  honour  to  them,  allDv 
no  divorce  a  vinculo,  following  literally  the  coi-  1 
mand  of  Our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Protestant  bishop  of  Maine  says :  "  Laxity 
of  opinion  and  teaching  on  the  sacredness  of  tfae 
marriage  bond  and  on  the  question  of  dirorce, 
<niginated  among  the  Protestants  of  CoatinentJ 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  soon  began  < 
to  E^pear  in  the  legislation  <rf  Protestant  Statesoi 
that  continent,  and  nearly  at  the  same  tine  tft  i 
afEect  the  laws  of  New  Engkuid.  And  from  dot 
time  to  the  ^csent  it  has  proceeded  from  ose  ] 
degree  to  another  in  this  country,  until,  espedalV  | 
in  New  England,  and  in  States  most  direct^  at-  ! 
fected  by  New  England  opinions  and  usages,  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  marriage  bond  find  scarcely  anyrec«- 
nition  in  legislation,  or  must  thence  be  inferred, 
in  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  communi^." 

In  contrast  to  the  looseness  and  weakness  erf  tiie 
Protestant  reformers  regarding  marriage,  ho* 
grandly  the  Roman  Pontiff  loom  up  in  histoy  ai 
uie  champions  of  its  sanctity  and  indissoiulKlitjt 
We  remember  Nicholas  I.  defentUng  its  ssncQ? 
against  the  Emperor  Lothair ;  Urban  11.  and 
Paschall  II.,  against  Philip  I.,  of  Fnace; 
Cselestine  III.  and  Innocent  HI.,  agwnst  fia^ 
the  Fair,  forcing  him  to  reinstate  logetborn  a 
her  po«tion  as  his  wife ;  Clement  VII.  and 
III.,  agaunst  VIII. ;  and  Hus  VII.,  against  the 
powerful  Napoleon  I. ;  and  then  we  look  with  coo- 
tempt  upon  Luther  and  Melanchthon  truckUo^O 
the  brutal  passions  of  a  pet^  German  pn<|cc< 
sanctioning  bigamy  for  the  sake  of  a  little  po^ti^ 
assistance  given  to  thhir  revolt  against  the  on 
Church. 

But,  although  Protestants  and  infidels  kix^v  is 
a  general  way  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
tolerate  divorce,  their  information  in  regard  to  tbe 
Catholic  (?octrine  on  marriage  is  not  very  clear 
nor  very  full.  Many  of  them  do  not  take  tbfr 
trouble  to  study  her  teaching  on  this  or  any  0^ 
subject,  and  yet  there  is  among  some  a  <I^^H 
more  information  regarding  it.  It  might  be  fow 
mth  ease  from  the  nearest  Catholic  priest  or  n 
the  usual  text-books  of  theology ;  bat  the  a««ge 
Protestant  does  not  wish  to  consult  a  priest,  a» 
the  text-book  of  theology  is  in  an  unknown  tOBg^e. 

Therefore,  the  "  Catholic  Quarterly  Rew* 
gives  a  short  statement  of  CathoUc  tMcIa^* 
uie  cluef  points     marriage,  espedall^  00 
that  will  most  interest  the  Fitotestaiit  or  the  ^bH 

inquirer: 

Marriage,  under  the  law  of  nature,  was  • 
contract,  t^don,  however,  dtvoted  of  a  seUgN** 
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character.  It  is  eren  in  the  law  of  nature  inteo- 
&0Da\\y  indissoluble ;  for  it  is  a  union  of  tiro 
hearts,  pledgioji;  to  each  other  nndying^  love.  In 
^  union  children  are  to  be  motxght  up  to 
maturity  by  their  parents ;  and  these  parents,  in 
old  age,  are  to  be  supported  by  their  grateful 
children.  The  unity  oi  the  family  is  thus  pre- 
served intact. 

The  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  contract 
should  be  both  internal  and  external,  mutual, 
free,  and  deliberate.  This  natural  contract  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacrament  by  Christ. 

Firstly,  then,  let  us  discuss  the  indissolubility 
(rf the  Sacrament  of  marriage;  and  secondly, 
point  out  some  of  the  impediments  which  render 
It  either  Ullicit  or  invalid. 
It  is  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  de&ned  in  the 
rQi  canon  of  the  24th  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  the  consummated  marriage  of 
Cbriatiaiis  can  never  be  dissolved  as  to  the 
tinailum  (or  bond)  save  by  the  death  of  either 
pWy.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
me  himself  cannot  make  one,  for  he  has  no 
Bf^it  to  dispense  with  the  divine  law.  Where 
there  has  been  mutual  consent,  and  no  impediment 
w  infprmality,  the  married  person  is  married  for 
m.  No  matter  what  crime  a  Christian  man 
enroman  commits,  it  does  not  break  the  matri- 
Bonial  chain,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Ciiholic  faith.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Catholic 
uiurch  a  partial  divorce  permitted.  It  is  a 
flfl'-o"from  bedand  board"  only,  and  is  granted 
■  grave  cases.  The  Church  considers  the  mar- 
n^e  contract  as  indissoluble  by  its  very  nature, 
m  espedally  since  its  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
>  Sacnunent  which  represents  the  union  (U  Christ 
nd]  His  Church ;  which  union  is  indissoluble, 
■w  the  Divine  Word  will  never  lay  aside  the 
■BiaDity  which  He  assumed.  Even  Protestant 
^&t5,  with  a  higher  instinct  than  Protestant 
wlogiaos,  although  denying  the  sacramental 
waracter  of  marriage,  recognize  it  as  "  some- 
oingmore  than  a  mere  contract.  It  is  rather  to 
«  deemed  an  institution  of  society  founded  upon 
*e  consent  and  contract  of  the  parties.*'*  The 
^o!e  of  Catholic  tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  in- 
wsolubility  of  marriagfe.  The  testimony  of  the 
■tners  on  the  subject  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  it 
gbe  readily  found  in  any  text-book  of  Catholic 
f^^ogy.  The  voice  of  universal  Catholic  tradi- 
^on  this  matter  is  heard  in  the  decree  of 
^  Eugene  IV.,  approving  the  Council  of 
noience,  which  gave  expression  to  the  faith  of 
w  I'nited  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the 
uteenth  century :  "  Although  for  cause  separa* 
un  from  bed  and  board  is  ulowed,  yet  it  is  not 
)*nil  to  contract  soother  marriage  since  the 
•md  of  a  marriage  law^ly  contracted  is  per- 

Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  Bible. 
There  are  five  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
mich  bear  direcUy  on  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
a  vinculo.   Of  these  three  are  clear  and 
wlute.f 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  more  clearly 
w  is  done  in  these  words  the  unity,  sanctity, 
Jd  indissolubility  of  marriage.  By  them  the 
W3IC  divorce  is  alu-ogated ;  and  its  abrogation 

•  Stat;, "  Conflict  of  tm." 
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is  twice  declared,  once  in  public  discourse,  and 
A^in  in  private  explaaation  by  the  divine  law- 
giver to  nis  apostles.  The  contract  and  cere- 
mony of  the  Mosuc  dispensation  are  elevated  to 
a  higher  sphere  and  made  a  Sacrament,  by  the- 
divine  Autbor  of  all  the  Sacraments. 

The  most  voluminous  and  the  ^eatest  inspired 
expounder  of  Our  Lord's  words  is  S.  Paul.  We 
have  the  authority  of  S.  Peter  indorsing  this- 
estimate  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  NowthiA- 
is  what  S.  Paul  writes  about  marriage,  1  Cor. 
vii.,  verse  39 :  "A  woman  t's  bound  by  the  lam 
as  lone-  as  her  husband  liveth  ;  but  if  her  hus- 
band die,  she  is  at  liberty :  let  her  marry  t& 
whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord"  This  is  a 
clear  declaratioo  that  the  consummated  marriage 
of  Christians  can  be  dissolved  only  by  the  death 
of  one  of  the  married  parties;  and  is  the  best 
commentary  ever  written  on  the  words  of  Christ : 
"  7 hey  are  not  two  but  one  flesh,"  "  what  there- 
fore God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  mam 
^ut  asunder"  In  the  same  chapter,  verse  jo, 
S.  Paul  says:  "Not  I,  but  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth  that  the  wife  de^rt  not  from  her 
husband."  "And  if  she  depart,"  the  Lord 
commandeth,  "  that  she  remain  unmarried  or 
be  reconciled  to  her  husband." 

It  is  a  canon  of  hermeneutics  that  the  obscur» 
should  always  be  explained  by  the  clear ;  and  if 
therefore  there  is  any  obscurity  in  the  New 
Testament  regarding  the  doctrines  of  marriage^ 
these  clear  texts,  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  written 
later  than  any  obscure  passage  that  may  be 
quoted  on  the  subject,  should  be  the  proper  inter> 
preters  of  it.  This  rule  of  interpretation  is 
admitted  by  those  even  who  are  not  willing  to 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  nor 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
interpreting  Scripture. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  there  are  texts  relatiog' 
to  marriage,  both  in  the  gospel  of  S.  Matthew,, 
which  have  given  rise  to  contention ;  and  human 
passion,  rather  than  the  light  of  faith  and  au- 
thority, has  made  the  sects,  in  spite  of  the  clear 
texts  above  quoted,  choose  the  sinister  rather  than, 
the  universal  Catholic  explanation  of  them.  .  . 

The  Anglican  branch  of  Protestantism  having 
allowed  absolute  divorce  for  cause  shown,  in 
fact  owing  its  very  existence  to  an  English  kine 
who  divorced  his  wife  and  the  CathoUc  Churc£ 
at  the  same  time,  the  other  "branches"  coidd 
not  be  expected  to  do  better.  The  consequence 
is  that  absolute  divorces  are  now  common  for 
various  causes,  and  partial  divorces  "  from  bed 
and  board"  are  banily  understood  out  of  tbs 
CathoUc  Church.  The  United  States,  (on  a  low 
level  with  England)  where  so  many  Protestant 
"  branches "  exist,  and  where  being  id  the 
majority  they  control  civil  lM;islation  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  now  morally  degraded  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  divorces  are  granted.  Let  na 
take  a  view  of  some  of  the  laws  on  the  bubject  ia 
the  different  States,  all  admitting  divorce.  Aisb^ 
bama  permits  divorce  not  only  for  the  usual  grsra* 
causes,  but  for  two  years'  desertion;  ArkanaMH 
for  habitual  drunkenness  for  a  year,  or  desertion^ 
for  a  year;  California  for  habitual  intemperance- 
or  wimil  neglect  of  the  busband  to  provide  for  the 
wife  for  two  years,  or  conviction  01  felony ;  Con- 
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necticut  for  seven  years*  absence  not  heard  from ; 
Florida  for  ungoveraable  temper  and  desertion  for 
a  year;  Illinois  for  desertion  for  two  ^ears,or  "any 
^rounds  which  the  court  may  consider  proper ; 
Indiana  -  for  abandonment  for  a  vear,  or  for 
such  other  causes  as  the  court  in  its  discretion 
■nay deem  sufficient; "  Kansas  for  gross  neglect 
•of  mty ;  Kentucky  for  living  apart  mthout  co- 
liabitation  for  five  years,  desertion  for  a  year, 
cott&med  drunkenness  of  the  husband  with  im- 
providence continued  for  a  year,  habitual  misbe- 
naviouT  of  the  husband  coDtinued  for  six  months ; 
Maine  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  Michigan 
for  desertion  fortwoyeara;  Minnesto  for  drunken* 
mess  for  a  year ;  New  Jersey  for  desertion  for 
three  years ;  North  Carofioa  for  "  any  just  cause 
which  the  Civil  court  may  deem  proper;  "  Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  and 
<elsewnere  for  desertion  for  two  years. 

To  this  degree  of  degradation  has  the  teaching 
«ff  theProtestant  reformation  brought  the  holy 
institution  of  Christian  marriage.   When  wiU 
tiie  conservative  thinkers  in  the  sects  and  out  of 
them  do  justice  to  Uie  Catholic  Church  on  this 
important  matter  ?    Do  they  not  see  that  she 
alone,  by  her  unflinching  and  unyielding  posi- 
tion ID  regard  to  the  sanctity  and  indissolubility 
of  the  marriage  relation,  is  the  only  breakwater 
to  the  advancing  tides  of  sodal  immorality  in 
our  country  ?   We  therefore  invite  them  all  to 
come  into  the  ark  of  the  deluge ;  to  come  on  to 
the  Catholic  platform,  which  never  breaks  down, 
€or  its  planks  were  laid,  and  its  props  fashioned 
by  the  Ditine  Workman.   The  superiority  of 
the  sanction  which  the  Catholic  Church  gives  to 
domestic  society,  and  her  protection  of  me  holy 
Sacrament  of  matrimony  are  further  evidenced 
in  the  number  and  character  of  the  impediments 
«itfa  which  she  has  hedged  it  in.  The  Hebrew 
prohibitions  of  marriage  as  found  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus  are  hi  many  respects  different  to  those 
of  the  Catholic  Church.   The  Hebrew  law  was  a 
national  dispensation  and  narrow  in  its  import. 
There  was  in  it  th«  obligation  of  keeping  the 
tribes  distinct  from  one  another,  and  of  confining 
the  royal  descent  and  the  priesthood  to  special 
iiamilies.    Hence,  certain  consanguineous  mar- 
riages and  marriages  of  affinihr  not  permitted 
by  the  Church,  were  not  only  allowed,  but  com- 
manded by  the  law  of  Moses.   The  Catholic 
Church   having  abolished  camalism  and  en- 
larged the  limits  of  chariw  by  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
throu^  the  Incarnation,  set  her  face  from  the 
first  against  the  intermarriage  of  near  relatives, 
among  other  reasons  for  the  purpose  oC  widening 
the  relationship  of  the  fomily,  and  destroying 
vdfishness,  which  is  the  foe  of  Christian  diari^. 
Science  and  good  sociU  policy  approve  ue 
action  of  the  Church  in  this  matter.   They  show 
that  the  marriage  of  blood  relatives  imperils  the 
increase  of  population,  and  is  injurious  both  to 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  race.  A 
nation's  glory  is  not  its  material  wealth,  but  the 
strong  arms  of  a  healthy  manhood;  and  this 
incestuous  marriages  des^oy : 

A  bold  pamnbT,  Ha  eeoBtir's  prida, 
Wbaa  Ofccc  AaaUajti  cam  awr  b»  w^pltod 
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ONLY  THE  TRUTH:  A  LIFE 
STORY. 


By    MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

LONDON    AT  LAST. 

HE   night   that   Marian  Uxfian 
spent  after  parting  with  Hilton,  W 
in-fitted  her  for  a  long  jonroey  n 
I   the  following  day.   She  Uy  avakt 
during  the  daric,  silent  night  weep- 
ing incessantly.    It  seemed  as  if  her  tan,  • 
long  pent  up  (for  Marian  considered  it  a  weik- 
ness),  would  have  their  own  way  at  last,  thq 
would  no  longer  be  forced  back,  but  onceluTiu 
found  an  outlet,  they  would  flow  onfredftil^ 
their  springs  were  exhausted,  as  if  to  tmn 
themselves  for  past  enforced  impriswment  U 
last  she  fell  into  a  fitful,  fevered  sleep  from  ilm 
she  awoke  in  littie  more  than  two  boon  viAs 
dreadfol  weight  presdng  at  her  heart,  anl 
weighing  her  down. 

^r  a  moment  she  forgot  all  that  bad  passed 
and  wondered  what  could  be  the  meaoing^of  te 
melancholy  that  weighed  her  down,  \vhcn  Si 
last  it  dawned  upon  her,  the  dreadful  troth  tU| 
Hilton  Maxwell  and  she  were  separated  *6re- 
she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  wee[Hng  as 
terly  as  if  she  had  not  shed  a  single  tear,  ai 
she  wept  over  her  woe  for  the  first  time. 

When  the  day  was  far  advanced  she 
and  looking  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  she 
back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  hei  ghartlfaw 
tenance. 

To  depart  for  London  with  the  first  tnus  vM 
utterly  tmpontble.  Neither  would  she  go 
without  sedxtg  her  firiends  at  the  parsooage.  9il 
had  known  them  long,  and  she  loved  Vam  tnA 
She  would  not  run  away  as  St.  Vincent  andai 
others  had  done ;  there  was  no  need  for  that, 
was  not  sinning,  but  sinned  against.  J 

As  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  and  a  preteoceq 
breakfast  over.  Marian  sat  down  and  wrott  ^ 
letter  home.  She  said  titUe  beyond  the  Cut  m 
she  was  going  to  London,  and  that  at  la«t  (W 
cess  seemed  likely  to  come  to  her.  She  nam 
intimated  to  Mrs.  Crubb  that  she  was  gDtil 
from  home  for  a  time.  ^ 

Mrs.  Grubb  coughed,  and  seemed  cmwwhV 
put  about.  She  cherished  a  real  liking  andag 
for  this  strange,  quiet,  moody  girl  irfw  occi?il* 
her  rooms,  and  worked  so  hud  at  her  pen. 

The  letter  to  her  home  being  finish^  num 
packed  a  travelling  basket  with  what  she  deenw 
necessary,  and  after  seeing  it  on  its  way  l» 
railway  station,  she  walked  across  to  the  parse* 
age. 

Nelly  Gryee  stared  at  her  as  if  doubtfal,  sW 
she  saw  her,  if  that  ghasUy,  wasted  c«»JJ 
could  be  her  proud,  bri^t  friend,  Marian.  ^ 
something  was  amiss,  that  something  ^f^*^ 
had  happened  she  felt  certain  ;  but  (rf  the  «■ 
matter  she  did  not  even  dream. 

"Marian  dearl"  sheened  '*  who  isdead,ff 
your  mother,  I  hope." 
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"I  have  lost  no  one  by  death,"  said  Marian 
briTely,  forcing  back  the  tears  that  started  to 
ber  eyes,  and  gave  her  such  excruciating  pain, 
Bkj  seeoied  as  if  they  would  scorch  and  bum  to 
fte  very  bone. 

"\xtk,  and  not  by  death;  Marian,  I  don't 
mdenUnd  yon." 

And  Nelly  looked  at  htr  friend  with  sadness 
mdfear.  She  had  borne  up  bravely  under  trials 
ud  disappointinents.  She  had  toiled  without 
teaiia;;  but  possibly  the  strong,  clear  brain  had 
at  last  given  away. 

Seeing  that  Nelly,  with  her  peculiarly  delicate 
Btfore,  was  not  going  to  question  her,  Marian 
fit  down  upon  the  soEa  be^oe  ber,  and  resting  her 
•caty bead  upon  her£aithfiil  breast,  she  poured 
ixth  ber  pitiful  story. 

SeSy  listened  quite  confounded.  If  she  was 
ient  and  sad  before  she  learnt  Uie  cause  of  her 
Ind's  grief  and  altered  looks,  she  was  doubly 
•sow  that  she  learnt  how  matters  stood.  She 
MDed  struck  dumb — utterly  dumb. 

*Saysomettiing,  at  least,"  pleaded  Marian; 
livejpou  no  consolation  to  offer  me,  Nelly?" 

"Alas,  my  dear  Marian,  what  can  I  say?" 
inniured  Nelly,  at  last  finding  her  voice. 
'Tmrs  is  a  nature  to  whom  one  would  not  care 
*oSerp{ty.  to  utter  commonplaces  about  leam- 
to  forget  him,  and  finding  one  more  worthy 
•old  only  disgust  you.  Hilton  Maxwell  is  a 
Bel,  selfish  wretch.  You  did  well  to  spurn  him, 
Biiao,  though  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
nId  have  acted  in  a  like  manner.  Only  to  think 
if  his  deceit — keeping  that  dark  secret  in  hin  heart 
pdioK  months — if  he  had  only  told  you  at  the 
jipDiiini:.  II  it  had  killed  your  love,  Marian, 
IvDold  have  died  easier  in  the  bud  than  in  the 
IDMD.  He  is  a  cruel,  heartless  man,  Marian, 
If  or  think  whatever  you  will." 
iJjHo,  Nelly,  not  quite  that,'*  said  Marian, 
||Hr>  yet  speaking  in  quite  a  clear  steady  voice. 
fToa  must  not  speak  as  if  Hilton  had  done  all 
M  he  did  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
Pg-  It  nm^ly  comes  to  what  your  brother 
In  me  many  times,  dear.  '  Only  ue  man  who 
in  God  is  the  fittine  person  to  bear  the  name 
(husband.'" 

"  The  pity  is  that  one  so  often  bestows  one's 
Kupon  a  worthless  object,"  remarked  Nelly. 
'jIm  two  eirls  sat  thus  seriously  talking  for 
■Be  thae,  men  Marian,  after  glancing  at  her 
itch,  started  up. 

"Come  wUh  me  to  the  railway  station,"  she 
nd. 

Kel^kwlad  surprised. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  gamg 
■ttf,"  she  remarked.   "  You  are  quite  unfit  to 

a»eL"  ^ 

"Yet  I  am  going  a  long  journey,"  taid 

l^rian,  "  all  the  way  to  London.'' 

"  It  is  madness,"  said  Nelly ;  but  seeing  that 

wan  meant  what  she  said,  she  put  on  her 

^og  dress  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

Nelly  tried  to  detain  her  friend,  till  they  found 

)  arming  at  the  railway  station  that  they  were 

'  one  and  no  more. 

Uaiian  was  glad  that  they  had  no  spare 
mtes.  She  dreaded  lest  Hilton  might  put  in 
o^pearance,  and  utterly  unnerve  her. 


"Nelly,"  she  said  as  they  were  about  to 
separate,  "  promise  me  that  you  wiU  be  a  friend 
to  poor  Maxwell,  and  do  all  you  can  for  his 
bride.  You  will  easily  get  along  with  her.  She 
speaks  our  language  very  weU.;  and  is  a  truly 
beautiful  giri." 

"For  your  sake.  Marian,"  said  Nelly,  "I 
shall  try  to  be  the  friend  of  both." 

"And  write  me,  Nelly  dear,"  aaid  Marian, 
her  voice  becoming  thick,  and  her  eyes  glisten- 
ing, "  write  me  when  the  marriage  is  past.  No 
details,  dear;  I  could  not  stand  that,  only  tell 
me  they  are  married.  Ah  I  I  might  have  known 
it,  Nelly,"  she  said,  as  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage ;  "  I  could  not  enjoy  a  bhss  complete. 
With  Hilton's  love  true  and  unbroken,  and  the 
prospect  of  literary  success — snce  my  only 
desire,  the  wish,  the  prayer  of  many  years — my 
cup  would  have  been  too  full.  I  go  to  vda  the 
destination  for  which  I  have  sighed  for  so 
many  jrears  mth  a  thorn  in  niy  breast,  an  ar- 
row in  my  heart.  Ah  I  well,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved tbat  whatever  is.  Is  best.  Good-lm 
Nelly," 

She  kissed  her  friend's  soft,  irtiite  cheek,  and 
the  train  moved  away. 

During  the  journey  Marian  talked  freely  to  all 
who  were  disposed  to  be  friendly  or  socuu.  She 
was  glad  of  anything  that  would  make  her  for-, 
get  all  that  had  happened  for  a  time. 

When  at  last,  tirea  and  weary,  Marian  arrived 
in  London,  she  was  met  at  the  appointed  spot  by 
Mr.  Thornton  the  theatre  manager.  His  wel- 
come was  kind  and  heartfelt ;  but  Marian  thougbt 
that  he.  looked  parficulariy  grave  and  thotignt- 
fill. 

"  But  then,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  have  read, 
and  I  know,' that  comedians  often  look  not  only 
grave  but  sad  when  off  the  sta^." 

But  as  they  went  on  their  way,  and  Mr. 
Thornton's  manner  did  not  melt  into  anything 
more  congenial,  Marian  felt  sure  that  all  was 
not  well.  His  manner  was  embarrassed ;  he  had 
something  unpleasant  to  tell  her,  and  lacked  die 
courage  to  do  so. 

"What  can  have  happened?"  she  mused; 
"  perhaps  the  theatre  has  taken  fire,  and  my 
play  is  burnt.  Something  of  that  kind  it  sure  to 
happen  to  me." 

"You  will  think  your  reception  a  very  dull 
one,"  at  length  said  Mr.  Thornton;  "but  the 
truth  is  I  am  sorry  " 

"  My  piece  is  lost — burnt,"  cried  Marian,  "  and, 
I  have  not  another  copy." 

"No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  explained 
Mr.  Thornton.  "  The  play  is  aU  right ;  but  there 
will  be  a  lew  weeks  of  delay.  Don't  blame  me," 
he  added,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  upbraided ; "  il  I 
could  have  gone  on  with  it  I  would,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  said  Marian  feel- 
ing much  relieved,  "  I  shall  be  none  the  worae 
for  a  little  rest.  I  could  not  superintend  the 
rehearsal  meantime.  I  am  too  weak.  I  have 
not  been  well." 

"You  certainly  do  not  look  well,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton.  "I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
anyone  look  so  pale." 

Marian  coula  not  help  smiling;  from  the 
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scared  look  the  manager's  face  be  might  have 
been  seeing  a  ghost. 

"  And  more  than  the  delay,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
cannot  ask  yon  to  come  and  stay  at  my  house  as 
was  my  intention.  My  little  daughter  has  been 
taken  ill  with  fever,  and  my  only  spare  room  is 
occupied  by  her  and  her  nurse.  I  tried  to  find 
pleasant  lodgings  for  you  ;  but  all  the  houses  I 
went  to  were  w»l  filled.  Yon,  peiitaps,  will  not 
oliject  to  share  rooms  with  two  actresses  who  are 
to  play  parts  m  your  own  piece." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Marian.  "  Upm  the 
contrary,  I  shall  be  quite  delighted." 

Indeed  a  load  was  lifted  off  her  mind.  Five 
pounds  was  the  entire  sam  die  possessed  at  start- 
ing, and  she  was  truly  glad  that  she  was  to  live 
among  poor  people. 

"  I  could  not  find  any  other  lodging'  tiiat  was 
not  too  far  from  the  theatre/'  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton,  happy  that  the  lady  was  pleased  with -his 
arrangements. 

After  rather  more  than  an  hour's  cab-drive, 
Marian  arrived  at  her  lodgings.  She  expressed 
herself  highly  pleased  wiu  the  roomSi  and  the 
ladles  who  were  to  share  them  with  her. 

Time  passed  on  pleasantly,  and  the  shadows  of 
smrow  soon  disappeared  from  Marian's  face. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tnontoo  called  often  to  see  faer, 
and  introduced  her  to  many-  literary  and 
dramatic  friends 

'  Marian  lived  in  an  enchanted  world  despite 
the  loss  of  Hilton.  She  was  truly  happ^ — 
happy  with,  a  proud  ambitious  joy,  blended  with 
sweet  congenial  hours,  and  t}ie  presence  of  kin- 
dred spirits.  Many  who  did  not  understand  her 
had  often  said  that  no  such  people  lived  as  she 
wished  to  meet  with,  that  the  region  for  which 
she  mghed  existed  only  in  her  own  imaginatiod. 
She  now  found  that  those  for  whom  she  sighed 
had  become  a  reality.  True,  the  one  love  of  her 
life  was  not  foigotten,  not  even  in  her  brightest — 
happiest  moments.  She  might  have  given  way 
to  the  grief  that  still  threatened  to  burst  forth 
now  and  then,  but  that  something  generally 
happened  to  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
from  melancholy  to  joy. 

The  days  thus  passing  pleasantly  by,  Marian 
found  when  night  came  that  she  could  pray 
calmly  for  the  man  whom  she  loved  so  dearly, 
and  who  had  proved  himself  so  unworthy  of  that 
love.  She  thought  of  bin.  now  as  the  husband  of 
another  woman,  and  so  in  alt  truth  be  was  ere 
three  weeks  had  gone  past. 

Hilton  Maxwell  often  faltered  ;  he  might  have 
fied  and  left  everything  behind  bim  ;  Imt  Nelly  ' 
Gnree  kept  close  by  his  side,  and  steadily  put 
before  bim  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Marian. 
She  strove  to  become  Marian  for  the  time  being, 
^e  tried  too  to  discern  rare  virtues  and  graces 
in  Cora  Palmer. 

Hilton  was  veiy  sad,  scarce  himself  at  all.  At 
times  he  seemed  stubborn  and  irritable ;  but  at 
other  times  he  was  willing  to  do  almost  any- 
thing. He  was  pa»ive  sis  a  Iamb,  and  so  gentle 
that  those  who  knew  not  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  heart  and  soul^  feared  that  the 
shadow  of  death  was  banghig  orer  the  master  of 
Treverton. 

Mr.  Giyee  perfomeA  Che  marriage  ceremony,  | 
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and  knowing  of  the  change  in  Hilton,  he  widied 
that  the  hand  the  bridegroom  clasped  in  etma) 
union  had  been  diat  of  Marian  instead  of  Con 
Palmer. 

Nelly  was  bridesmaid,  and  her  thougbts  were 
in  union  with  those  her  Iwother,  ttumgh 
ignorant  of  the  change,  she  thought  od^  of 
Marian's  tore  for  Hilton. 

There  were  no  friends  present.  The  os^oot 
who  might  have  been  was  Captain  Jones,  aod  he 
had  gone  to  sea.  The  only  stranger  adnrittd 
was  the  fisherman's  orphan  child,  from  vbos 
Hilton  would  not  be  separated. 

People  smiled  at  this  eccentricity  as  the; 
called  it,  and  tried  to  find  out  if  there  is- 
sanity  in  the  Treverton  family. 

But  Hilton,  with  his  saving  angel  by  his  side,, 
could  afford  to  see  them  smile  and  return  the 
compliment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day  Nel)|  j 
Gryee  telegraphed  these  three  words  to  Marian : 

"  They  are  married." 

"And  may  heaven  bless  the  union!"  criei 
the  noble  girl,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  tofnyta 
them. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
SUCCESS    AT  LAST. 

Five  weeks  passed  away,  and  at  last  th 
play  was  announced  for  production.  The  bit 
were  issued,  and  Marian  read  her  caine  a 
she  passed  along  the  streets  as  the  authoress. 
No  words  could  convey  even  an  idea  of  tk( 
anxiety  which  the  young  lady  felt  as  the  timeof  tte 
first  performance  drew  near.  She  had  neverasyd 
been  fortunate  in  any  undertaking.  True,  bei 
forts  as  an  author  had  never  been  quite  a  Eulnn| 
but,  assuredly,  they  never  bad  been  a  saccw* 
It  seemed  impossible  that  snccess  could  attea 
her  now  as  a  dramatist — a  phase  of  authontte 
in  which  few  bad  been  successful-^  wlua 
only  one  or  two  women  had  ever  shone. 
when  at  last  the  very  day  arrived — when  it 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  that  the  p«t 
would  be  given  to  the  public — she  still  had* 
dread  of  interruption  or  failure.  Mr.  TbonW 
and  his  wife  had  requested  Marian  to  spew 
that  day  with  them,  but  she  had  made  hersel 
ill  with  nervous  brooding  and  appreheosoo  d 
coming  misfortune,  and  consequently  seat  tBefl ; 
a  note  asking  to  be  excused.  She  sat  down  ts 
a  very  plain  dinner  with  her  two  lodgers. 

"  1  am  truly  glad  that  somethmg  good  i» 
likely  to  come  to  us  at  last,"  said  AmyGanKt, 
the  eldest  of  the  sisters  who  was  aimiog  it 
coming  out  a  tragic  star,  "  I  am  at  my  bit 
shilling." 

"And  I  am  beyond  mine/'  retorted  Mattie, 
who  played  diamber-maida*  part,  and  odtbtc 
hoped  nor  expected  anything  better. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  whia 
Marian  surveyed  the  table  with  mudi  aoin** 
ment. 

Mattie  undertook  the  management  of  d 
domestic  matters.  She  bad  selected  the  sm 
showy  and  stylirii-looking  cluna  from  amidrt  *• 
landlady's  many  sets,  upon  irtiidi  ikt 
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pided  beneV;  these  being  all  mesents  ficotn 
Mgersia  return  for  "kiadness  shown  to  them 
is  sickoeu  and  in  health,"  as  she  said  her- 
self. 

As  wcQ  as  the  china  being  magnificent,  the 
doth  was  SDOwy  white,  and  fell  to  the  floor  in 
gnceful  fcdds.  Yet  dinner  for  the  three  could 
Karcdy  have  cost  sixpence  or  sevenpence. 
Vhii  was  meant  for  the  substantial  part  of  the 
seal  being  over,  Mattie  placed  a  miit  basket 
BfKnthe  table  containing  three  miserably  small 
ip(Jes,  tliat  were  ranch  too  dear  if  they  had  cost 
■ere  tban  one  halfpenny.  She  laid  three  fruit 
llites  aod  three  fruit  knives. 
Uarian  and  Amy  laughed  heartily. 
"Tlus  metdwd  little  thing  is  so  tough  and 
litlieted  that  it  night  have  gro«n  on  the  same 
^that  Mother  Eve  got  her  apple  from,"  said 


"Never  mind,  dear/'  remarked  Mattie,  "be 
mj  thankfbl,  that    while    other  struggling 

Ernes  have  wanted  the  necessities  of  life ;  we 
t  not  even  been  denied  the  luxuries.  We 
bw  not  once  wanted  dessert,  to  say  nothing  of 
■ner,  not  even  during  our  hardest  times." 
Marian  seemed  hicfily  amused  with  the  girls' 
Marks,  and  so  the  time  passed  i^easantly 
mil  the  sisters  started  for  the  theati*. 
Alien  the  sisters  had  been  ^one  abont  half  an 
nr,  Hr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  called  to  convey 
mita  to  the  theatre.   They  smiled  when  they 
^  at  the  giri's  ^e  anxious  lace. 
Puian's  heart  sickened  «^en  she  saw  the 
Nat  the  theatre  door. 

"Rid  I  only  withheld  my  name,"  she 
fMned.  "  If  it  is  a  failure  I  shall  go  mad." 
Retook  her  seat  in  the  manager's  box,  and 
^nk  fai  back  into  the  shade ;  and  those  who, 
w  tKHsy  impatience,  called  for  the  curtain  to 
K,  little  dreamt  of  the  agony  endured  by  the 
■^KTcss,  of  whose  pale  Ikce  they  now  and  then 
a  glimpse. 

M  length  the  curtain  rose ;  the  people  greeted 
n  loud  applause  the  charming  opening  scene. 
It  jrfay  went  on  smoothly,  gracefully.  With  no 
■Iting  or  jolting,  and  none  of  those  hitches 
Nch  had  so  mspleased  and  vexed  Marian 
kii>&  rehearsal. 

wnan  looked  on  with  undisguised  admira- 
«.  It  was  her  own  play;  but  for  the  time 
ID?  she  forgot  that  fact,  and  laughed  or  cried 
'Others  did. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  the  applause  was  deaf- 

»?. 

Mr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  smiled  in  high 
■od  humour,  and  warmly  shook  Marian's  hand 
a»Dgratulation. 

*^tien  the  first  round  of  applawM  bad  snb- 
«d  there  was  anotiier  yet  lond^  and  mote  en- 

usiastic. 

"  That  is  for  you,"  said  the  manager,  holding 

t  his  hand  to  lead  Marian  forward. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  impossible,"  she  cried,  retreat- 

?  into  a  c<»iier,  "  quite  impossible.   Wait  a 

^  I  shaH  go  next  time." 

"You  awt  not  offend  your  many  patrons," 

M  the  Bnagcr  aa  the  plaudits  were  repeated. 

"Bm  I  AoaSd  die."  said  Marian,  "  do  excuse 

>>"  she  pleaded,  "lam  nerrou^-sick." 


Ifot  knowing  where  the  au&oress  was  located,, 
no  displeasure  was  manifested  at  her  non-ap- 
pearance on  the  part  of  the  public.  They  dis- 
persed, making-  flattering  remarks  upon  the 
{day  which  they  had  seen  for  the  first  time. 

Marian  felt  no  killing  joy,  no  mad,  wild, 
giddy  or  vain  delight  She  had  home  too  much 
of  tnal  and  suffenng  to  be  thus  so  easily  carried' 
away.  She  was  simply  very  glad  that  at  last  her 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  that  at  last 
Providence  had  seen  fit  to  reward  her  long  and 
earnest  toil.  Perhaps  it  was  all  the  better  that 
He  had  made  her  woric  and  wait  for  success.- 
She  wrote  home  to  those  she  truly  loved,  and 
glad  aod  mlcome  letters  came  telling  of  the- 
true  happiness  they  felt  at  hearing  of  ner  suc- 
cess. 

Marian  stayed  in  London,  taking  up  the- 
second  volume  of  her  life,  closing  the  iirst,  and 
trying  to  forget  all  the  unpleasant  things  re- 
corded on  its  pages.  We  have  all  pages  in  our 
lives  that  we  would  fain  blot  out  and  lose  sight 
of;  but  Marian  had  more  than  a  page.  She 
had  a  volume.  What  should  have  been  the  bright- 
est, happiest  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  ob- 
curity,  trial,  and  disappointment.  There  were 
gloomy  moments  when  the  past  came  back  to 
her,  and  made  her  sad ;  but  as  her  life  grew 
broadet  and  brighter,  she  learnt  to  be  thankhil  for' 
all  the  trials  she  had  endured.  It  was  necessary 
thatflhe  should  endure  all  this  vexation  in  order 
that  she  might  be  able  to  accqpt  the  flow  of  suc- 
cess that  attended  her,  irith  quiet  and  becoming 
digni^,  and  rational  hapfriness. 

(70  he  continue.} 


Upright  Stone  Crosses.— The  erection  of 
upright  stone  crosses  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  dated  its  origin  from  the  custom  which  the 
first  Christians  in  this  island  adopted  of  inscribing 
the  Druid  stones  with  a  cross,  that  the  worship  of 
the  converted  idolator  might  be  transferred  from 
the  idol  to  the  emblem  of  their  faith ;  and  after- 
wards the  Saxon  kings  frequently  erected  crosses 
previous  to  a  battle,  at  which  public  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  victory.    After  the  Norman  con- 
quest, crosses  became  common ;  and  were  placed 
in  churchyards  to  inspire  devout  aod  pious  feel- 
ings ;  in  market-places,  to  induce  honesty  by  the- 
sanctions  of  religion  ;  in  streets,  for  the  deposit 
of  a  corpse  when  borne  to  its  place  of  interment, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  Here  the  beggar 
stationed  himself,  and  asked  an  alms  in  the  name- 
of  Him  who  suffered  on  the  cross.    They  were- 
used  for  landmarks,  that  men  might  learn  to  re- 
spect and  hold  sacred  the  boundaries  of  another's 
property.    Du  Cange  truly  says   that  crosses 
were  erected  14th  Rich.  II.  as  landmarks  to  define 
the  boundaries  between  Kesteven  and  Holland. 
They  were  placed  on  public  roads  as  a  check  to 
thieves,  and  to  regulate  processions.     At  tb& 
Reformation  most  of  these  crosses  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  destroyed,  when  the  sweeping  in- 
junction of  Bishop  Home  was  promulgated  at  his- 
visitation  in  1571,  that  all  images  of  the  Trinity 
in  glass  windows,  or  other  places  of  the  church„ 
be  pot  otrt  and  extingui^ed,  together  wtth^tlie 
1  stone  cross  in  the  churchyards. 
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NOTES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ancient  Lives  of  S,  Patrick— The  Hymn  of 
Fiech—The  Tripartite  Life  Translated  by 

Father  Colgan  into  Latin — A  Co^y  of  the 
Original  Discovered  lately  in  the  British 
Museum — Divisions  of  the  TripartiU—l he 
*'Leabhar  Brec,"  or  Speckled  Book— The 
Book  of  Lismore—The  Death  of  Conor  Mac 
Nessa. 

HE  most  ancient  life  of  S.  Patrick  is 
undoubtedly  that  composed  by  his 
disciple  S.  Flech.  Its  aothentici^ 
has  never  been  questioned ;  but  as 
this  life  is  rather  a  panegyric  than  a 
narrative,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  the  antiquarian 
than  to  the  historian.  The  poem  was  probably 
written  between  the  years jpS  and  558,  during  the 
reign  of  Diarmaid  Mac  I^ghusa  Cershkeril,  in 
whose  time  Tara  was  corsed  and  deserted ;  this 
event  is  thus  indicated  or  CtMretold  in  tlie  hymn : 

!■  Axd-BtMlM  dwie  It  ■omralgntr. 
Long  dara  Bmaia      paiMd  amy ; 
A  fnat  cbnrch  li  DraB  LathcbluM, 
I  like  not  thoa|h  T««air  b«  deMrt.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  most 
valuable  series  of  the  old  lives  of  Irish  saints  of 
which  the  originals,  or  at  least  authentic  copies, 
are  still  in  existence.  Indeed,  Ireland  is 
singularly  rich  in  remains  of  her  early  Christian 
times.  We  shall  presently  give  details  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  those 
precious  relics.  The  Tripartite  Ufe  of  the  saint 
IS  on  vellum,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  most  %«luable  and  ancient  work 
was  but  lately  discovered  to  be  still  in  existence. 
Father  Colgan,  the  great  annalist  of  Irish  sunts, 
had  publi^ed  a  Latin  translation  of  it  in  his 
'*  Trias  Thaumaturaus,"  Louvwn,  1674  ;  but  after 
this  publicatioa  ue  original  tract  appeared  to 
have  been  lost,  so  diat  it  was  question^  how  &r 
the  Latin  translator  had  dealt  &irly  with  the 
original.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1849,  ^o*' 
ever,  the  question  was  happily  set  at  rest.  Pro- 
fessor Cuny,  while  paving  his  first  visit  to  the 
British  Museum,  with  uie  acute  intelligence  of  a 

f>racti8ed  eye,  caught  ught  of  a  "  thin  book  of 
arge  quarto  size,  m  a  brass  cover,  not  a  Runic, 
but  a  mere  cover  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  con- 
struction." A  momentary  glance  at  the  first 
page,  soiled  and  time-worn  as  it  was,  convinced 
him  that  he  had  discovered  a  life  of  S.  Patrick, 
and  probably  the  long'lost  Tripartite.  Calling 
for  the  *'Tnas  Thaumatuisfas, '  he  cqppar^ 
Father  Colgan's  translation  ^th  the  andent 
Oaedhlic  MSS.,  which  only  his  long  study  of  the 
language  could  have  enabled  him  to  decipher. 
The  translation  and  the  original  coincided ;  per- 
baps,  unless  possessed  by  a  like  love  of  country 
and  devotion  to  archaeological  reseucfa,  we  could 
scarcely  appredate  the  aatisfactifm  of  the  ^fted 
professor. 

•  <     It  !•  Mt  teinMs  to  M  (hal  Tmk  Aoidd  be 


In  Cotgan's  time  there  were,  he  tan,  ftit 
copies  of  tbis  life.  It  may  be  they  ate  stiU  tuUc 
amongst  the  stores  of  Insh  MSS.  in  soou  of  tl 
Continental  libraries  or  convents.  The  lathot 
supposed  to  have  been  S.  Erinhia  (Erin),  i 
Inshman,  and  a  monk  or  priest,  who  floQcuh 
about  the  midde  of  the  sixQi  century,  n 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Jocelyn,  who,  writi^i 
the  year  1185,  states  that  there  wasalifeofA 
sunt  written  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Gudkl 
and  ^tinguishes  this  IHIs  from  those 
SS.  Benignua,  NieU  and  others. 

This  Tripartite  is,  as  its  name  impties  divia 
into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  ^ves  an) 
count  of  S.  Patrick's  early  years,  his  edvotii 
captivity,  arrival  in  Erin,  and  misnoo  to 
former  master  in  Ulster;  his  viwt  to  Tan,  a 
conference  with  the  Druids  of  IQo^  Laegfaii 
The  first  and  second  parts  end  with  these 
markable  words:  "The  miracles  will  be  a 
related  so  far  this  day ;  "  affording  Uie  isfere 
that  the  tract  had  been  preached  as  «eD 
written.  The  second  part  describes  the  sai 
journey  into  Connaught,  and  bis  return 
Ulster,  north  and  east,  after  an  absence  of « 
years.  The  third  part  relates  his  misKOO  1 
joumqrs  in  Lnoster  and  Hunster,  witii  his  rrt 
and  death  at  SaulL 

Father  Colgan 's  reason  for  supposing 
author  to  be  an  Irishman  is  the  correctness 
which  he  gives  the  Gaedhlic  names  of  perscui 

E laces.  The  probable  date  of  the  work  be 
y  internal  evidence ;  as  persons  were  na 
therein  as  living  to-day  (Nome),  the  precise  1 
of  whose  episcopate  can  be  calculated 
tolerable  certainty.  ObjectioDs  to  the  assnnp 
of  S.  Erin  being  the  author  of  the  wort 
principally  grounded  on  the  circumstances 
writers  are  quoted  in  it  as  having  already  sair 
the  miracles  of  S.  Patrick,  who  lived  afiei 
time  in  which  the  supposed  author  flotmt 
But  these  may  have  been  interpolatioos  of  a 
essayist.  A  poem  written  oq  the  histo^  « 
land  about  the  ]rear  1650  refers  to  S.  £nal 
''Life  of  S.  Patrick,"  affording  an  sdditi 
evidence  in  favour  of  Father  Colgan's  ofHiuM 
In  the  Fistology  of  Aengus,  Ceile  De  (« 
Culden],  to  which  we  shall  have  occsc» 
refer  again,  be  implores  the  intercessM 
Erinhin,  the  "  white '^^  or  "fair"  from  the 
of  the  river  Barrow.  This  saint  was  a 
man,  and  the  founder  of  the  church  or  mooa 
of  Mainister  Erinhin  (now  anglicised 
nasterevan).  It  is  probable  that  S.  Erin  had 
and  conversed  with  S.  Patrick.  EUs  fe<^ 
curs  on  the  sind  of  December. 

The  Tripartite  Life  is  quoted  iu  the  wdl-k 
Bo<^  of  Armagh,  a  work  of  undoubted  sdIk 
generally  believed  to  be  at  least  as  ^ 
year  807,  but  supposed  by  a  great  sw 
on  such  questions  to  date  as  for  back  as 
The  copy  of  the  Tripartite  io  the  British  Hfl 
contains  also  fragments  of  two  ancient  histj 
tales,  the  Fledh  Bricairn  or  Brichrin'sl 
and  the  Tdin  B6  durailgnt,  or  CatUe  Sp< 
account  of  wliicb  will  be  given  elsewhere, 
is  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  maouicti^ 
informs  us  when  and  where  it  was  tr*B»c 
It  runs  thus :      The  Annals  of  the  Loid . 
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Christ, in th«  year  that  this  "Life  of  Patrick" 
ns  written,  were  1477 ;  and  to-morrow  night 
tin  be  Lammas  Eve,  and  it  is  in  Bailian  Mhoiin 
lain.  It  was  in  the  house  of  O' Troighthigh  this 
«s  written, by  Douchnall  Albanach  (yfroigh- 
S:>ii,aDd  Deo  gratias  Jesus." 

Baili  an  Mhoinfn  means  the  place  or  village 
ff  the  bttle  bog,  too  common  an  appellation  to 
Henti^;  but  the  O'Troigbthighs  were  a  clan  of 
ftoienQte,  in  or  near  Corcomroe  in  the  county  of 
Ave.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the 
ftnt Masters,  at  the  year  1002. 
Tbere  is  also  a  life  of  S.  Patrick  in  the 
IftiMar  Brec,  or  Speckled  Book^resezved  in 
k  Royal    Irish    Academy.     This  ancient 
VDoscript  is  one  of  immense  importance  and 
BK  both  to  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
ptorian.  The  proper  name  of  this  work  is 
mhar  Brec  Diina  Doigkre,  or  the  great  book 
Dun  Doighre.    Dun  Doigkre  was  the  name 
a  place  on  the  Galway  side  of  the  Shannon, 
IT  tbe  present  town  of  Athlone.    Here  the 
tit  literary  family  of  the  Mac  Egans  had  from 
K  immemorial  kept  schools  of  law,  poetry,  and 
ntore ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  member 
this  boQse  compiled  the  Leabhar  Bwec,  about 
(close  of  the  fourteenth  centozr.   It  consists  of 
tnnpilatimi  from  ancient  books  neserved  at 
U  time  in  different  monasteries.  The  volume 
Kautifdlly  and  cleariy  written  on  vellum.  The 
■tents  are  principally  religious  treatises,  lives 
VasAs,  sermons  and  homilies,  pedigrees  of  the 
lb  saints,  and  Utanies.   There  are  also'many 
ulatioDs  from  the  Latin ;  and  the  whole,  ex- 
t  certain  quotations  fkom  that  language,  is 
1  by  those  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  to  be 
ge  purest  Gaedhlic. 

Mt  Book  of  Lismore,  which  also  contains  a 
I  of  this  saint,  was  not  discovered  until  the 
►  1814.  In  the  course  of  the  repairs  ordered 
n«  made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
pore  Castle,  the  men  had  occasion  to  re-open 
ponray  which  had  been  closed  up  by  masonry 
m  interior  of  the  castle.  They  found  a  wooden 
f  m  the  centre  of  it,  which  contained  this  most 
■able  manuscript  and  a  very  fine  old  croeier. 

tnannscript  had  suffered  from  damp,  and  had 
gnawed  by  rats  or  mice ;  but  the  volume  was 
Served  with  care  for  some  years ;  and  though 
Rs  have  been,  it  is  feared  wilfully,  injured  and 
tilated,  sufficient  still  remains  to  give  invalu- 
k  information  on  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
Btty,  and  other  most  important  subjects  not 
^  of  so  fiiUy  elsewhere.  This  manuscript  is 
^am,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  vntten 
M  nine  hundreds  year^. 

It  is  sud  that  tbe  pagan  Irish  were  not  with- 
fsome  intimation  ofuie  coming  of  their  great 
Dstle.  Whether  these  prophedes  were  true  or 
Kisaquestioa  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
H.bnt  their  enstence  and  undoubted  antiquity 
iiand  that  they  shonld  have  at  least  a  passing 
ice  in  our  sketches.  Might  not  the  Gaedhlic 
>"d,  as  well  as  the  l^rthian  priestess,  have  re- 
Kd  even  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  though 
^te  thdr  win,  an  oracle  which  pro^iened 

"^tre  ii  a  strange,  wild  old  legend  preserved 
i>e  Book  of  Leinster,  which,  if  it  be  tme  in  the 


main,  indicates  that  even  in  ancient  Erinn  the 
awful  throes  of  nature  were  felt  which  were  mani- 
fested in  so  many  places  and  in  such  various 
ways  during  those  dark  hours  when  the  Son  of 
God,  for  the  redemption  of  His  guilty  creatures, 
hung  upon  tbe  fatal  tree. 

This  tale,  or  legend,  is  called  the  Aideadh 
Ckromhobhaic.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of  narratives 
known  under  the  generic  title  of  Historicaf 
Tragedies,  or  Deaths.  The  hero,  Conor  Mac 
Nessa,  was  King  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Our  Lord.  His  succession  to  the 
throne  was  rather  a  fortuity  than  the  result  of 
hereditary  clum.  Fergus  Mac  Nessa  was  right- 
fully kins'  at  the  time :  out  Conor's  father  having 
died  whue  he  was  yet  an  infant,  Fergus,  then  the 
reigning  monarch,  proposed  raamage  to  his 
mother  when  tiie  youth  was  about  fifteen,  and 
only  obtained  the  consent  of  the  celebrated 
be^fy  on  the  strange  condition  that  he  should 
hand  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  her  son 
for  a  year.  The  monarch  complied,  glad  to 
secure  the  object  of  his  affection  on  any  terras. 
Conor,  young  as  he  was,  governed  with  such 
wisdom  and  discretion  as  to  win  all  hearts; 
and  when  the  assigned  period  had  arrived,  the 
Ulster  men  jwatively  refused  to  permit  Fergus 
to  resume  his  rightful  dignity.  After  much  con- 
tention the  matter  was  settled  definitely  in  £ivonr 
of  the  young  monarch,  and  Fergus  satisfied  him- 
self with  sml  retaining  the  wifie  for  whose  sake 
he  had  willingly  made  such  sacrifices.  Conor 
still  continuing  to  give  ample  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  peo|Me's  decision.  Under  his 
government  the  noble  knights  of  the  royal  branch 
sprang  up  in  Ulster,  and  made  themselves' 
famous  in  field  and  court. 

It  was  usual  in  those  barbarous  times,  when- 
ever a  <Ustinguished  enemy  was  killed  in  battle 
to  cleave  open  bis  head,  and  to  make  a  ball  of 
the  brains  by  minng  them  with  lime,  which  was 
then  dried  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  the  war- 
rior's valour.  Some  of  these  balls  were  preserved 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Emaina ;  and  one  that  was 
specially  prized,  having  passed  accidentally  into* 
the  han&  of  a  famous  Connaught  champion 
who  came  thither  in  disguise,  he  found  a  treacher- 
ous opportunity  of  throwing  it  at  Conor  while  he 
was  £splaying  himself,  according  to  the  custonk 
of  the  times,  to  the  ladies  of  an  opposing  army,, 
who  had  followed  their  lords  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  ball  lodged  in  the  king's  skull,  and 
his  physicians  declared  that  an  attempt  to  extract 
it  would  prove  fatal.  Conor  was  carried  home,, 
but  soon  recovered ;  only  he  was  strictly  forbid- 
den to  use  any  violent  exercise,  and  required  to 
avoid  all  excitement  and  anger.  The  king  en- 
joyed his  usual  health  observing  those 
directions,  until  the  very  day  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. But  the  edipse  of  the  sua  and  other  lear> 
fill  phenomena  cUverted  his  ^tentum,  and  he  in- 
quired if  Baeraeh,  his  Dmid,  could  divine  the 
cause. 

The  Druid  consulted  his  oracles,  and  in- 
formed the  king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  was  even  at  that  moment  suffer- 
ing dea£  at  the  hands  of  the  Je«s.  "  What 
cnmehas  Hecommitted?"  said  Conor.  "None," 
replied  the  Druid.   "Thai  are  they  slay^nj^ 
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fiim  innoGentljr ? "  said  Conor.  "They  are/' 
TmUed  the  Druid. 

It  was  too  great  a  sorrow  for  the  noble  prince. 
He  could  not  bear  that  his  God  should  die  un- 
noumed ;  and  rushing  wildly  from  where  he  sat 
to  a  neighbouring  forest,  he  began  to  hew  the 
young  trees  down,  exclaiming  :  "  Thus  would  I 
destroy  those  who  were  around  my  King  at  put- 
ting Him  to  death."  The  excitement  proved  fatal. 
The  brave  and  good  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa 
died  avenging,  in  his  own  wild  pagan  fashion, 
the  death  of  his  Saviour.  Better  surely  to  have 
died  thus  than  to  have  stood  with  His  murderers 
before  the  cross,  or  sat  with  His  false-hearted 
judges  at  the  Roman  tribunal. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  JESUITS  m  THE  EAST. 

In  article  appears  in  a  French  journal 
I   ("  Le  Momteur  ")  on  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  who  have  fled  to  the  East  in 
consequence  of  the  French  decrees,  and 
tt  concludes  with  the  following  details : 

Syria  is  indeed  the  centre  of  action  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  without  telling;  of  its  nume- 
rous extenor  works,  and  its  flourishing  missions, 
we  must  devote  a  few  words  to  its  university  and 
its  printing  press,  both  established  at  Beyrouth. 
The  University  of  S.  Joseph,  founded  for  the  en- 
couragement of  severer  study  in  the  East,  and  to 
combat  Protestant  teaching,  has  been  in  existence 
lot  about  ten  years,  and  has  already  attained  con- 
riderable  importance.  It  comprehends  secondary 
instruction,  m  which  courses  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  science  are  included,  and  superior  in- 
struction, which  consists  of  philosc^hy,  theology, 
and,  afterwards,  medicine.  The  pupils,  who  are 
boarders,  half-boarders,  and  day  pupils,  belong 
mostly  to  the  forailies  of  natives,  but  there  are 
others  from  those  of  fore^fners  settled  there. 
They  number  from  5,000  to  0,000,  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  looked  upon  as  so  excellent,  that 
Jews,  and  even  Protestants,  bring  their  children 
to  it.  The  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  opened 
before  1884,  but  the  preparatoiy  scientific  educa- 
tion bas  already  begun.  The  missitmaries  are 
anxkms  to  create  a  School  of  Medicine,  French 
;and  Catholic,  and  they  will  have  for  professors 
learned  men  from  France  or  practitioners  who 
•have  spent  their  life  in  the  East.  This  school 
will  have  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  upon  the 
pupils,  and  there  will  thus  be  formed  a  body  of 
native  doctors,  learned,  devoted,  and  Catholic, 
^ho  wilt  be  able  to  do  good  to  souls  as  well  as  to 
bodies ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  knowledge 
of  medicine  gives  great  influence  with  Arabs,  and 
the  Protestants  have  become  so  well  aware  of  this, 
that  they  long  since  founded  a  school  of  medicine, 
which  this  may  happily  rival. 

By  the  side  of  the  yniversify  is  an  Arab  print- 
ii^  establishment,  well  fdrrfidied  and  very  com- 
]rtete,  in  which  all  the  good  works  of  the  Propa- 
noida,  and  a  periodicafl,  which  is  at  Oie  same 
nme  organ  of  CaOiolidty  and  of  dtc  interests 
of  Ae  French,  are  printed  in  Arabic  for  iSst^n- 


A  BRAVE  SOLDIER  BOY. 


NE  fine  spring  morning,  ta  the 
1815,  a  gray  horse  stood  sai 
with  his  halter  attached  to  a  |bB> 
tree,  before  a  house  in  theiilQprf 
Priyelina.  A  group  of  childretw 
running  about  and  looking  curiously  at  the  hm, 
and  thronging  around  it.  Women  were  pasag 
busily  to  and  fro  between  the  storeroom  ud  At 
other  rooms,  each  carrying  sometlung.  AibC 
a  youth,  booted  and  armed,  came  out  froiB  a* 
of  the  rooms  and  jumped  into  the  saddle. 

Not  another  male  figure  was  to  be  seen;  iX 
except  the  youth  were  women  and  duldiea,  At 
former  running  about  in  distress  and  weeping. 
Each  of  tiiem  brought  the  youth  a  stoddag  « 1 
legging  or  a  handkerchief,  and  thrust  it  into  iif 
knapsack,  which  was  akeady  upon  bis  bon. 
The  youth  had  put  the  bridle  on  the  fa«ieu4 
loosened  the  halter  from  the  i^um-tree,  iriiea  u 
elderly  woman  ran  up  to  htm,  and  pulled  ottt  fna 
her  bosom  a  kerchief,  in  which  a  little  packetwa* 
tied  up.  This  she  undid  and  took  out  a  thakf- 
a  thaler  vfith  the  spread  eagle  on  it,  it  w*s— aa4 
gave  it  to  the  youth,  as  she  said : 

"  Iltya,  joy  of  my  eyes,  thou  art  goin^  off  to  tb 
army,  and  thy  poor  old  mother  has  nothing  to  ^ 
thee  but  this  thaler.  Dear  heart !  this  is  my  gift; 
it  was  given  me  by  my  husband's  father,  thy  giw- 
^tber,  when  I  was  asked  in  marriage  Cdc  '.1? 
father.  Thv  father  bore  it  thrice  with  him  n  tk 
wars,  and  thrice  brought  it  back  to  me.  & 
underwent  every  kind  of  hardship,  bat  yet  1> 
could  not  find  it  in  bis  beart  to  spend  my  pnseaL 
Bear  it  with  thee,  my  child,  wherever  thtrnmajes 
go ;  do  not  think  of  spending  it  save  in  titf  duwt 
need.  And  even  shouldst  thou  be  in  great  strain, 
yet  bethink  thee  that  the  morrow  may 
counsel,  and  keep  thy  thaler  a  while  loogei. " 

The  youth  took  the  thaler,  put  it  into  his  pv% 
tied  it  up,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom- 
doffing  his  cap,  he  kissed  his  mother's  hand,  us 
said: 

"  Farewell,  dearest  mother  I  who  knows  w 
we  shall  see  each  other  again?"  Asbeipf' 
he  burst  into  tears ;  his  mother  embraced  lii>- 
and  stood  wailing  and  caressing  turn.  , 

AH  this  while  Oie  other  women  stood  araud 
weeping. 

After  the  Jewell  with  his  mother,  the  ff>^. 
embraced  his  sisters  and  other  Idnswomen.  a<i^ 
himself,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Cbea^' 
nitza  to  ^e  camp  of  the  Serbian  leader, 
Obrenovitj.  , 

"  What  is  that  lamentation  at  the  bwis* « 
Popovitj  ? "  asked  Dame  Ctaka,  of  Iko^P 
Markof,  who  was  going  from  the  vilb^  " 
ChememiUa;  "are  not  those  die  vtna/i^'* 
voices  wailing  for  the  dead?"  . 

"  No,  but  Iliya  Milosh  is  going  away  w  * 
army,  and  his  mother  cannot  re-:train  her  <a* 
and  lamentations."  ^ 

"  What,  have  they  then  taken  away  ber*J 
remaining  s<m  from  ber?"  said  the  v^"** 
*'  Ase  not  three  of  her  sons  already  ^ 
amy?" 

"  OhI  they  say  he  is  not  wanted  for  fi«W* 
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kt  to  write  for  the  coromander ;  you  know  he 
karaed  to  write,  and  so  they  have  wogfat  him 

loL" 

"Oh!  he  is  to  be  safe  out  of  harm's  way, 
Ibeo!"  said  the  woman,  in  atone  of  displeasure ; 
'and  he's  deceiving  his  afflicted  mother,  for  if 
ibe  knew  that  she  would  not  erieve  so  much. 
Vbo  goes  to  the  army  goes  to  battle,  or  battle 
vol  come  to  him  «4ien  he's  not  expecting  it." 

"WeU,  I  do  not  know;  that's  what  he  said, 
lucky  journey  to  lum !  God  hdp  him  1  Oh  I 
ttit  peace  were  but  made,  so  that  pe<^e  ini£^t 
ictDni  to  their  homes  I"  said  the  woman,  and 
knt  off  shaking  her  head. 
"Fme  lurk,  mdeedl"  said  Ikoniya.  "Then 

Mr  Marie  would  return  WeU  ....  but 

m  knows  ?  They  all  say  that  the  ^ole  of  the 
pie  will  some  day  have  to  fight  the  Turks ;  for 
ler  we  must  free  ourselves  or  the  Turks  wUI 
DyeictiTpate  us.  And,  then,  to  be  sure,  we 
Booot  go  00  living  like  this.    God  will  not  fail 

t remember  our  wretchedness."  And  thus  medi- 
ingaad  weeping,  die  went  on  to  a  field  near 
{hetoemitza. 

!Be  Serbian  uprising  of  1815  was  solemnly  de- 
mni  on  April  1 1 ,  on  Palm  Sunday,  at  the  church 
ITako?.  Milosh  Obrenovich  was  chosen  as  the 
UuHial  leader,  and  war  with  the  Turics  began 
•enever  a  Turk  and  a  Serbian  met. 
fTbe  Turkish  district  governors  could  not  i^uell 
K  new  rising.  The  Kya-m  pasha  was  obhged 
^treat  Belerade  with  his  troops,  and  seize 
pchak,  where  tne  roads  converge  from  Kara- 
pitz,  &oin  Ouzhnitsa,  and  from  Syenltza. 
iOd  his  route  from  Belgrade  to  Chachak,  the 
n-ya  pasha,  still  within  the  mountainous 
""try  round  Belgrade,  bes^an  to  put  down  the 
pmedioo  with  fire  and  sword. 
iJttriDg  the  time  that  the  Turks  thus  held  the 
pt,  and  the  Serbs  the  left,  shore  of  the  Morava, 
K  particular  Turk,  mounted  on  a  spirited  chest- 
ttwrse,  used  to  ride  op  and  challenge  any  of 
cSeriMto  come  out  and  engage  him  m  single 
■bat. 

"To  the  field,  ye  swine  I  Let  us  see  whose 
me  cuts  clean,  whose  musket  carries  straight  I 
lio  wins  the  fight  shall  rule.  Why  do  you  bury 
wselves  like  badgers  in  their  holes  ?*' 
Thus  he  challenged  every  day.  They  got  to 
'^v  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  skill  and 
nng.  Upon  this  the  Serbian  commander  gave 
ict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  take  up  the 
iBenge. 

One  day,  when  this  new  Goliath  came,  as 
^>  aad  began  his  customary  invitation  to  the 
ros  to  come  out  and  do  battle  with  him,  from 
■'  willows  along  the  Morava  a  young  Serb  rode 
'  ipon  a  gray  horee,  keeping  his  eye  steadily 
wnpon  the  Turk. 

nie  Serbs  saw,  with  anzie^,  that  this  youth 
*  BO  other  than  lUya  Popovitj,  of  PriyeHna,  the 
secretary. 

"Vacoling  round  the  Turk,  Iliya  kept  his 
>^  steadfastly  fixed  upon  him,  without  letting 
eye  wander  for  an  instant,  and  held  his  arm 
to  strike.    After  the  usual  manoeuvres  the 
^  pulled  both  his  pistols  from  his  belt  and 

the  second  ^t  lUya  felt  «  sharp  blow 


against  his  belt,  but  as  he  saw  no  blood  and 
perceived  no  loss  of  streneUi,  he  charged  his 
antagonist,  and  closed  with  nim.  The  Turk  on  a 
sudden  uttered  a  yell  and  fell  to  earth.  Iliya  at 
once  cut  off  his  head,  caught  hold  of  his  chestnut 
horse,  made  his  way  across  the  river,  and  burst 
in  among  bis  cororaaes. 

"  Well,  well,  yoong  fellow  I  you've  been  stirring, 
have  yon  ?"  said  one  old  warrior,  hiding  his  satis- 
taction.  "  What,  you're  canying  a  Turk's  head, 
are  you?" 

"1  coold  not  endure  to  see  ns  so  insulted,  and 
we  all  the  time  so  forious  with  the  Turk,"  answered 
Iliya. 

"  And  he  did  not  once  hit  you  ?"  asked  one  ot 
his  companions,  who  was  listening. 

"  Not  once,  pr^se  God  I "  answered  Iliya. 
"  After  his  second  shot  something  struck  me  on 
the  belt,  and  I  thought  he  wounded  me." 

"See  whether  it  ts  not  really  so,"  said  an  old 
soldier. 

Iliya  put  his  hand  to  the  part  where  he  had  felt 
the  blow,  and  felt  the  purse  with  the  thaler  in  it, 
which  his  mother  had  given  him.  When  he  took 
it  out  there  was,  indeed,  something  to  look  at. 
The  lead  had  struck  the  very  centre  of  the  coin, 
indented  it,  flattened  out  aa;ainst  it,  and  remained 
there. 

"Keep  that  thaler  as  long  as  thou  livest,"- 
said  the  old  soldier;  "it  has  saved  tlnr  head 
to-day." 

"What  marvellous  good  luck!"  cried  the 
others. 

Iliya  had  shown  that  he  was  courageous;  he 
had  trustworthy  muscles,  and  fortune  favoured 
him  in  the  fight ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  a 
culprit.  Trial  awaited  him,  and  after  trial--r 
death. 

He  had  transgressed  the  commander's  order, 
and  infringed  the  discipline  of  the  army—dis^ 
cipline,  which  is  the  soul  of  an  army. 

Every  warrior  lives  and  acts  by  his  soul ;  the 
army  lives  and  acts  by  discipline.  Where  there 
is  no  discipline  there  is  no  army.  Iliya  had 
transgressed  that  discipline;  he  had  wounded 
that  soul  of  the  army,  and,  therefore,  he  stands 
now  before  the  court-martial. 

Court-martial  is  short  and  sharp. 

"  Art  thou  a  Soldier,  Iliya  Popovitj  ?"  asked 
the  president  of  the  court. 

"1  am." 

"  Dost  thou  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  go  out 
to  single  fight?" 
"  I  do." 

"  Then  why  didst  thou  go  out  in  contravention 
of  the  order  ?^' 

"  I  could  not  restrain  myself." 

"  Dost  thou  see  that  thou  art  guilty  P" 

"What  1  have  done  you  know— and  now  as 
God  directs  yon." 

"  Eh  I  he's  a  bricK,  but  he  does  not  know  what 
military  diaciplhie  is;  let  us  pardon  him,"  said 
one  of  the  court. 

"  What  will  beccHne'  of  the  army  ?  who  will 
obey  the  commander's  order  if  we  pardon  him? 
He  must  be  punished." 

"  Just  look  at  the  whole  army  of  the  Morava  , 
before  th€  house  1 "  said  th«  young  president  of' 
the  tribunals 
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Thus  interrupted,  the  members  of  the  court  rose 
and  went  out  in  front  of  the  house,  alarmed  to  ob- 
serve the  soldiers  standing  in  rank,  holding  their 
muslEets  across  their  shoulders,  barrel  down- 
wards,  lookiog  straight  before  them,  and  in  per- 
fect silence. 

"What  is  it  you  wish,  brothers?"  said  the 
president  of  the  court  to  them. 

"  We  are  showing  our  obedience  to  the  court 
and  our  superiors,**  answered  the  first  on  ^e  left 
hand, 

"  Yes,  I  see  that  from  your  muskets  ;  but  what 
do  you  want  besides  ?  " 

"That  the  young  man  should  live  who  has 
done  us  faonour,  although  he  has  disobeyed  the 

order," 

The  president  was  a  senile  man ;  he  smiled  a 
little  bitterly,  and  said : 

"  You  had  no  need  to  make  such  a  demonstra- 
tion. It  has  just  been  decided  that  one  who  has 
overcome  the  enemy  should  not  be  condemned. 
lUya  is  free." 

"  Hurrah ! "  chonissed  a  hundred  voices. 

niya  was  liberated  and  allowed  to  go  out  to  the 
soldiers,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  joy  of  his  com- 
panions. 

"A  likely  way  to  maintain  order  1"  grumbled 
an  old  sergeant,  who  entertained  severe  opinions 
on  military  insubordination. 

And  muk  this  Uie  affaur  ended. 


SEAL  SKINS. 


[here  are  few  animals  which  have 
been  more  the  subjects  of  error  and 
misrepresentation  tiian  the  seal. 
His  skin  has  been  an  important 
article  in  trade  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  ^miliar  to  us  as  a  warm  and 
handsome  article  of  ladies  attire.  Strange 
stofiesof  these  animals  have  been  told  by  ol^r 
travellers,  and  with  its  beautiful  eye,  and 
singularly  human  expression  of  face,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  acts  being  attributed  to  it 
which  resemble  those  of  reasonable  men.  Stella, 
for  example,  records  that  if  a  seal  observes 
one  of  his  wives  to  drop  her  baby  he  beats  her 
most  unmercifully. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  seal,  ^riblch  must  be 
£stinguished.  One  is  the  hair  seal,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Aitic  and  Antartic  world ;  the  other  is 
the  fur  seal,  obtained  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
from  tiiree  or  four  small  islands  in  the  Aleutian 
group,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  hair  seal  is  killed  in  vast  numbers,  and 
finds  its  way  into  our  markets  in  the  form  of 
leather— "  patent  leather,**  for  instance,  but  it  is 
the  fur  seal  that  is  most  highly  valued,  and  this 
animal  frequents  the  islands  of  what  was  formerly 
Russian  America,  hut  is  now  American  territory. 
The  seals  are  supposed  to  frequent  these  islands 
im  account  of  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
especially  free  from  gleams  of  sunshine  which 
nurely  bnak  through  the  banks  of  fug  which  sur- 
tousd  them.  About  the  end  of  Hay,  when  the 
Ke  has  cleared  away,  the  male  seals  begin  to 


arrive  followed  by  the  females  about  a  moot^ 
later.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  thdr  arriTal  thp 
baby  seals  are  produced,  and  witlun  two  or  tti: 
weeks  of  the  first  arrivals  acres  of  grotiad 
covered  with  than  packed  as  dos^  as 
can  huddle  together.  More  than  twenty  sules 
the  shore  on  these  Pubjtov  Islands  are 
with  seals,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  vast  as  at 
their  numbers,  that  widiout  prudent  care  aal 
foresight  they  would  have  been  extermiaatidbf 
the  same  reckless  and  indiscriminate  stangMtr 
which  has  destroyed  Uiem  in  certain  well  knowD 
lands  in  the  Antartic  Pacific.  When  the  ter- 
ritory was  given  over  to  the  Americans  a  ran 
was  made  upon  the  seals  here,  and  the;  would 
probably  soon  have  been  cleared  off.  Cragress, 
however,  interfered,  and  leased  three  islands  ta 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Frait' 
Cisco  for  a  term  of  twenty  yeara.  Some 
men,  women  and  children,  descendants  bf  i| 
colony  settled  there  in  1786,  are  allowed  the  a-. 
clunve  participation  in  the  woric  of  Idllin;  tbe 
seals  and  preparing  their  skins  for  exportatioat« 
London.  There  they  are  handed  over  to  a, 
factory  to  be  dressed  and  dyed  by  a  process  doC 
entire^r  made  public  in  all  its  details,  but  bf 
which  they  are  converted  from  the  long  fund 
skins  of  the  living  seal  to  the  clear  glos^  seal- 
skin worn  by  ladies.  The  "over  bair"  iti 
plucked  out,  and  the  short  brown  bvr  don 
remains  is  dyed  and  made  glossy  by  a  "cbeniiw 
addition.*' 

The  horrible  statement  was  made  some  dni 
ago  that  the  seats  when  slaughtered  were  foit 
stunned  and  then  skinned  before  they  were  d>.^ 
and  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  sen^ 
the  gloss.  As  this  report  was  likely  to  affect  ui 
important  article  of  trade,  and  to  have  an  im- 
pleasant  effect  upon  the  lady  seal-skin  wearers 
it  was  worth  while  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  av 
certain  the  tnithi,  and  this  was  the  lets  (lit 
ficult  from  the  one  very  limited  conwr  of  tie 
world  from  which  the  supply  comes. 

It  appears  that  by  the  terms  oi  the  lease  tuxkr 
which  the  company  holds  the  islands,  they  aie 
permitted  to  kill  100,000  male  seids  not  less  tto 
one  year  old,  nor  more  than  six.  The  creatoM; 
that  are  slaughtered  are  not  the  mothers  « 
families,  nor  are  th^  altogether  the  geaie, 
amiable  animals  their  beautiml  eyes  and  :Ba> 
cent-looking  faces  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 
They  fight  most  furiously  among  themselves,  ant 
it  has  been  noticed  as  a  very  curious  &ct,  th^ 
at  the  close  of  every  season  a  large  proportioa  a 
the  male  seals  have  only  one  eye,  uie  othtf 
having  been  lost  in  battle.  The  permitwl 
100,000  young  males  are  selected  between  June 
and  August,  driven  at  the  rate  of  half  anile  as 
hour  to  the  places  appointed  for  ktltiog  then,  aw 
then  knocked  on  tne  head,  when  ue  skill  ~ 
crushed  and  life  extinguished. 

When  four  or  five  hundred  seals  haf* 
destroyed  the  skinning  begins.  Then 
foundation  for  the  idea  that  the  gloss  osoe^, 
of  any  animal  is  obtained  best  or  the  botrm 
process  of  removing  it  while  it  is  alive. 

The  seal-skin  goes  through  an  elaborate  pO' 
cess  before  it  can  be  made  into  a  la^s  jackeL 
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"  THE  DROTTS  STILL  KN£LT  WITH  HIS  HAND  UPON  SDMUND'S  SHOULDER. 


a  0f  ih  Jforcst ;  or,  i^t  fuming  of  ^rogknir. 


By    E.  STEWART 


^^CHAPTER  lW.—(Coniinued.J 

confused  murmur  had  risen  among 
ttfl  the  chieft  at  the  daring  act  of  Edmund. 

but  it  was  drowned  in  the  hoarse  accents 
Osketyl,  as,  in  the  intervals  at  which  his  rage 
■ffered  him  to  speak,  he  said : 
"I  will  look  upon  thy  palpitating  heart— our 
onjcQ  and  old  men  shaU  mock  at  thee— I  will 


send  thee  howling  to  the  shades  of  Nilfheim — I 
will  have  thee  dying  eight  days — thou  shalt  pine 
like  a  sick  maiden— thou  shalt  die,  with  tears 
upon  thy  cheek,  that  the  ghost  of  thy  fotheis  may 
spurn  thee  when  ye  meet ! — Haste,  Harold  and 
Eric,  bring  hither  the  sharp  knife,  the  brave  Saxon 
will  not  groan  who  has  drawn  the  blood  of  Osketyl 
when  surrounded  by  his  chiefs.   Hence  with  yon 
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carrion,  'twHI  make  a  meal  for  the  wolf  and  the 
raven ;  and  for  die  grayheaded  sire,  we  devote 
him  to  Odin  to-morrow." 

The  heart  of  Kdmundbeat  quick  at  these  horrible 
commands ;  but  though  he  felt  a  human  shrinking 
from  the  fearful  doom  that  menaced  him,  it  was 
not  that  which  filled  his  eyes  with  tears.  When 
the  mangled  form  of  the  lately  beautiful  boy  was 
torn  firom  the  arms  of  the  wretched  grandsire,  it 
was  in  truth  a  piteous  sight :  the  old  man  had 
cast  himself  on  the  ground,  and  his  white  locks, 
his  hands,  and  his  garments  were  stained  with 
the  Ufe-blood  of  bis  darling  child ;  but  still  more 
piteous  than  that  sight  were  his  cries  of  agony 
when  the  crushed  remains  were  borne  fiFom  the 
tent,  and  he  himself  bound  and  conveyed  to  that 
where  were  kept  the  prisoners  destined  on  the 
morrow  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Danes. 

Harold  and  Eric  now  appeared  bearing  a  large 
brass  bowl,  to  catch  the  blood  of  the  prisoner.  A 
long  sharp  knife  was  produced,  and  sharpened 
for  the  sacrifice  ;  the  hands  of  the  victim  were 
bound,  and  that  of  Osketyl  himself  raised  to  in- 
flict the  fatal  wound,  when  a  few  low  wailing  notes 
from  the  harp  of  the  Scald  Swein  arrested  the 
fatal  weapon.  "  Odin  is  angry ! "  be?an  the  bard. 
At  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  words  of  Swein, 
Osketyl  paused,  for  the  Danes  submitted  with 
abject  superstition  to  the  dictations  of  their 

froi>hetesses,  their  soothsayers,  and  scalds, 
wein  thus  continued : 

Odin  ia  uigiy  I 

S^ft  and  ttrong  mraUt  Mmuita, 

Uunnin  ud  Hiijir. 

Thar  cpmd  Umt  bUck  irinjia, 

Tboy  float  on  the  breeze  of  tfao  worid  I 

The  (odi  hKV»  uiembled. 

They  tit  under  the  great  uh-tree. 

The  beantifnl  Frejm,  and  Thar  with  hii  tanible  mace, 

Bnt  tbctr  look*  m    dufcaeti,  ud  aorTOW ! 

Odin  ii  augij  t 

Ha  tcentablood  from  aEu  I 

He  has  heard  the  loud  roar  of  the  battle. 

JTe  looka  oa  the  t«at  of  the  Uag, 

Ho  leea  the  pale  victim. 

And  the  apraiied  knife, 

Bnt  the  blood  will  not  fiUI  on  his  altar. 

And  Odin  ia  vigij  t 

The  ferocious  Osketyl  listened  with  evident 
marks  of  disapprobation  to  the  chant  of  his 
favourite  scald,  for  he  knew  that  the  design  of 
Swein  was  to  preserve  Edmund  till  the  morrow, 
and  then  that  he  should  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  Odin.  Meanwhile  the  other  chiefs,  rising  from 
the  board,  crowded  with  superstitious  awe  around 
Swein.  The  fierce  eye  of  Osketyl  glanced  over 
the  circle,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  his  own 
bolder  spirit  might  defy  their  accustomed  preju- 
dices, or  whether  he  must  yield  to  them  and  spare 
for  a  few  short  hours  the  destined  victim  of  bis 
terrible  revenge.  While  he  yet  hesitated,  with 
his  fingers  tightening  on  the  handle  of  the  fatal 
knife,  the  dark  draperies  at  the  back  of  the  tent 
were  raised,  and  a  tall  female  figure,  habited  in 
white,  glided  before  him  and  stayed  his  upraised 
arm.  Close  upon  her  steps  trod  the  young  Dane, 
whom  Edmund  had  supposed  to  be  a  relative  of 
Osketyl,  and  whose  departure  he  had  not  noticed, 
in  the  confuuon  and  horror  which  had  succeeded 


the  murder  of  the  child.  The  form,  howerer,  of 
the  female,  was  such  as  to  fix  his  attention.  The 
mark  of  many  years  was  on  her  brow ;  wlule  the 
long  tresses  that  were  bound  back  from  it  vith 
fillets  of  gold,  and  floated  far  below  her  waist 
had  been  bleached  by  time  to  a  silvery  whiteness. 
The  pallor  of  age,  too,  had  given  place  to  her 
once  delicate  and  rosy  complexion,  but  its  wk- 
ness  had  not  yet  fallen  on  .A^uga ;  her  mu/sk 
form  still  towered  in  height  almost  equal  to  tbu 
of  the  warriors  stood  near  her:  herlaigeUoe 
eyes  still  Bashed,  amid  the  furrows  that  snrmiided 
them,  with  a  li^t  as  daring  and  almostaswildas 
that  which  darted  from  those  of  Osketyl  himself. 
She  was  attired  in  a  flowing  garment  of  white, 
and  strange  characters  were  traced  npon  htr 
girdle.  The  Danish  chiefs  fell  back  on  her  ap- 
proach, and  whether  the  evident  awe  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  those  fierce  warriois  had  its 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Edmund,  or  thai  the 
appearance  of  Aslauga  was  alone'  sufficient  to 
awaken  it,  he  too  shrank,  with  a  feeling  which  he 
would  have  perhaps  blushed  to  define,  when  he 
gazed  upon  her ;  as  she  stood  with  ooe  band 
^sping  the  arm  of  Osketyl,  and  the  other  rased 
in  deprecation,  her  colourless  lips  divided  l^i 
bitter  smile,  and  her  deep-set  ey^  gtittering  ia 
fearful  contrast  to  the  parchment-like  hue  of  hfl 
drawn  and  wrinkled  skin  :  while  the  straag 
fashion  of  her  long  garments,  sweeping  to  tM 
earth,  made  her  present  no  inapt  resemblaacejj 
one  departed,  and  called,  the  beholder  id^ 
have  well  believed,  by  some  dark  incantadoa  M 
the  grave.  ] 
Aslauga  spoke  ;  there  was  biting  ironv  in  M 
hollow  accents,  hut  her  pale  lips  seemea  scaics 
to  move,  as  the  scornful  words  passed  slo*^yfn>* 
them. 

"  'Tis  a  brave  chief!"  she  began,  "avaM^ 
chief!  be  should  die  at  once,  then  wouldlieul 
a  high  place  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  M 
skullof  the  boy  he  has  slain  would  make  a  b 
drinking  cup.  The  doorkeeper  of  the  gods 
tremble,  Heimdal  will  tremble,  when  the 
of  the  boy  passes  by ;  he  will  marvel  at  Osfc 

Erowess ;  the  god  Vila  may  put  up  his  bow 
is  arrows,  or  give  them  to  Osketyl.  And 
blue-tinted  Hela,  she  too  will  shrink  with 
when  she  looks  on  the  mighty  shadow  Oski 
has  sent  to  her.   Where  in  her  nine  ""rf^ 
she  place  this  terrible  shade  ?    But  the  blood 
yet  warm,  the  smoke  of  that  blood  shall  plead 
Osketyl  with  Odin ;  he  will  keep  in  Valhalla 
high  place  for  so  great  a  chief.  Nor  will  Odin  1 
angry,  though  his  altar  is  defi:^uded  to-inom>* 
therefore,  let  Osketyl  rob  him  of  his  victiB. 
him  strike  this  pale  youth;  let  himnotlw*^ 
the  magical  banner,  let  him  not  see  the  bird  ^ 
Odin  feuding  his  wings  !  "  J 
While  Aslauga  spoke  thus  mockingly  an 
strangely,  the  fierce  eye  of  the  chief  sank 
the  fiercer  glance  <n  hers ;  his  fingers  re 
their  hold  otthe  sacrificial  knife,  and  when 
named  the  enchanted  standard,  involoflU 
and  in  unison  with  the  other  Danes,  he  '^^^ 
eyes  to  its  broad  foli^.  Edmund,  too, 
he  might  have  been  deceived  by  the  ™C5™J 
glare  of  the  torches,  their  red  flames  swayii^ 
and  fro  in  the  wind  that  whistled  Onnp " 
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revices  of  the  tent ;  or  his  Ima^oation,  yielding* 
)  the  horrors  of  his  position,  might  have  caused 
D  optical  illusion,  but  certainly,  as  he  now  looked 
poD  the  Danish  banner,  the  raven  seemed  to 
lose  his  black  wings.  The  Danish  warriors 
verted  their  beads,  and  Osketyl  sank  back  in 
is  seat,  glaring  upon  Edmund  with  a  look  of 
isappoipted  m^dtce. 

"  Tis  well ! "  resumed  Aslauga ;  "  will  Osketyl 
ield  to  '  the  kin^  of  men '  his  dues  ?  Odin  claims 
he  blood  of  this  youth  !  My  dreams  l^st  night 
me  troubled,  but  a  ^r  face  like  unto  his  was 
!Ter  before  me.  Will  Osketyl  yield  to  bis  sister  ? 
'ull  well  does  he  know  that  the  gift  of  grief  is 
ipoD  her,  that  her  spirit  ts  troubled  by  the  time 
0  come,  that  the  sorrow  of  her  young  days  has 
nade  known  to  her  the  will  of  the  gods.  Oh, 
ecrible  and  high  estate !  Oh,  knowledge  bought 
It  the  price  of  many  tears ! "  And  Aslauga 
naiig  her  hands,  and  an  expression  of  g^rief,  and 
nren  tenderness,  of  which  her  pale  and  withered 
Eeatures  had  seemed  incapable,  passed  over  them, 
and  allied  her  for  the  moment  to  humanihr. 

"Be  it  as  you  will,  my  sister,"  said  Osketyl; 
"be  this  youtn  to-morrow  devoted  to  Odin." 

Edmund  drew  his  breath  more  freely  even  at 
^  poor  respite  ;  ere  the  dawning  of  the  morrow 
some  fortunate  chance  might  free  him  from  the 
iiands  of  the  Danes.  The  character  of  Aslauga 
^  at  once  understood.  The  northern  nations 
vere  accustomed  to  pay  a  superstitious  deference 
to  the  oracular  announcements  of  their  women, 
rhese  prophetesses  frequently  accompanied  their 
umics,  and  Aslauga  was  a  member  of  this  highly- 
Wnerated  class. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  sister,"  said  Osketyl ; 
"those  numbers  may  not  be  counted  whom  the 
hand  of  Osketyl  has  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of 
the  dead  whom  you  weep ;  and  yet  the  long  hope 
(rf  your  weary  years  may  be  fulmled.  Thy  hand, 
Adanga,  shall  soon  Ught  the  funeral  {nle  of  thy 
wofter,  if  he  gladdens  not  tbjr  heart  at  last.  And 
*oo."  he  continued,  wavin|r  his  hand  towards  the 
^nbled  warriors,  "  who  is  there  among  these 
who  has  not  a  sword  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
Aslauga  ?" 

A  deep  murmur  of  assent  rose  from'the  chiefe  ; 
and  with  her  pale  cheek  crimsoned  with  the  hope 
to  which  that  murmur  seemed  to  give  assurance, 
Aslauga  replied  to  it : 

"  Oh,  brothers  of  ray  land  and  of  my  soul, 
oany  are  my  miseries,  and  long  have  they  en- 
ured ;  the  gods  have  looked  upon  them,  and  de- 
(Wed  that,  great  even  as  its  grief,  should  be  the 
Po*^  accorded  to  this  troubled  spirit ;  this  voice, 
fflade  harsh  by  timeless  sorrow,  has  had  a  spell 
to  summon  night  by  night  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted  roond  my  lonely  couch  ;  these  «yes,  made 
dim  by  tears,  have  gazed  on  sights  which  others 
""ght  not  look  upon  and  live ;  but  it  soothed  not 
n»y  worn  heart  to  behold  the  pale-faced  dead ;  it 
^ve  me  no  comfort  that  my  voice  called  them 
^om  the  grave,  for  they  moved  about  me  sorrow- 
m  and  silent ;  they  looked  upon  me,  but  they  did 
S  ^'"''^ '  speak !   Yet  the  great 

gods  vouchsafed  some  comfort  to  Aslauga,  in  the 
power  which  they  gave.  It  was  when  she  bade 
we  winds  blow,  and  they  shattered  the  frail  barks 
w  the  Saxons ;  it  was  when  the  battle  raged,  and 


the  swords  of  her  brothers  were  red  with  thdr 
blood ;  it  was  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  the: 
pillage  had  begun,  when  the  field  of  ripe  com 
was  laid  waste,  and  the  bright  flame  leaped  from' 
rafter  to  rafrer  of  the  Saxon's  dwelling ;  then  did 
the  gods  give  comfort  to  Aslauga ;  then  she  fbrgot 
her  griefe.  and  so  she  will  still  forget  them.  When 
to-fflorrow,  to-motrow,  brave  Northmen,  the  blood, 
of  the  victim  smokes  upon  the  altar;  when  to-- 
morrow  my  vision  of  the  night  shall  be  fulfilled^ 
and  the  pale  bodies  of  the  slain  Saxons  that 
troubled  me  in  my  dreams  shall  he  in  reality  pre- 
sent to  my  eyes  1" 

While  Aslauga  thus  described  her  dark  fancies^, 
and  gave  utterance  to  her  darker  hopes,  her  tall 
form  dilated,  her  eye  flashed  with  the  fire  of  in- 
sanity, specks  of  foam  stood  upon  her  distorted 
lip,  and,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  she  fell  in 
a  trance  at  the  feet  of  Osketyl.  The  Danes,  by 
whom  the  ravingfs  of  her  dark  spirit  were  taken 
for  the  direct  inspiration  of  a  god,  crowded  around 
her,  and,  with  that  kind  of  homa^  mingled  witb 
awe  which  woidd  have  been  evinced  towards  a* 
being  above  the  mere  limits  of  humanity,  tbey- 
raised  the  convulsed;fonn  of  the  prophetess,  ana* 
bore  her  to  the  inner  tent. 

Meanwhile  the  far-advancing  night  warned  the- 
barbarians  to  a  few  hours'  repose— for  even^their 
iron  frames  were  not  proof  against  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  and  the  debauch  which  had  suc- 
ceeded it.  One  by  one  they  departed  from  the 
tent ;  and,  having  given  some  directions  for  the 
binding  of  the  captive  Edmtmd,  Osketyl  fijiallv 
withdrew  to  the  interior  of  the  tent,  where  a  coucn 
of  skins  was  spread  fcr  his  repose. 

The  two  Danish  soldiers  who  were  left  to  guard 
Edmund  now  bound  his  arms,  and  then  fastened 
him  to  one  of  the  brazen  pillars  that  supported 
•the  roof  of  the  tent ;  for  this  purpose  they  used- 
thongs  of  leather,  which  they  drew  excruciatinriy 
tight ;  having  thus  secured  their  prisoner,  tney- 
eztinguished  all  the  lamps  save  one,  and,  Froaur^ 
ing  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  they  lookea  out, 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  guards  who 
paced  slowly  before  it,  and  then  wrapping  them- 
selves in  their  large  mantles,  and  each  with  his 
shield  for  a  pillow,  they  laid  themselves  across  the- 
thresbold,  and  were  soon  sunk  in  a  profound  sleep.. 

The  unfortunate  prisoner  had  now  full  time  to 
ponder  over  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and 
meditate  on  his  slight  chances  of  escape.  Nor 
was  it  to  mental  torture  alone  that  he  was  sub- 
jected at  the  immediate  moment — the  agony 
which  he  endured  from  his  tightly-drawn  bonds 
became  intolerable ;  in  vain  he  strained  and 
struggled  to  burst  them,  every  effort  that  he  mode 
only  served  to  bury  the  leather  deeper  in  his 
flesh.  He  had  been  bound  to  the  pillar,  also,  in 
a  position  so  cramped  and  painful,  that  he  could 
not  even  stretch  oat  his  feet,  his  head  alone  being 
at  any  kind  of  liberty,  though  support  even  for 
that  he  had  none,  except  against  the  slender 
pillar.  Edmund  well  knew  what  sort  of  cniel 
mercy  had  been  extended  to  him  by  the  advice 
of  Swein  and  Aslauga;  that  the  torments  he 
might  expect  at  the  altar  of  Odin  would  not  have 
been  exceeded  by  those  which  the  rage  of  OslKtyK 
had  meditated  for  him  not  an  hour  before.  Hts 
pain  of  mind  and  body  became  almost  too  nnc^ 
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for  the  courage  of  the  young  Saxon ;  he  thought 
his  senses  would  leave  him :  his  blood,  restricted 
in  its  course  by  the  terrible  thongs,  seemed  now 
as  if  about  to  burst  from  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
now  burning  on  his  brain. 

There  was  something  horrible  in  the  very  still- 
fiess,  broken  only  1^  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
two  Danish  soldiers  within  the  tent,  and  the 
measured  tramp  and  occasional  salutation  of  the 
^ard  on  its  exterior.  His  sight,  as  well  as  his 
liearing,  gave  a  fearful  earnest  of  the  future. 
The  spacious  tent,  with  its  dark  draperies,  dimly 
Sighted  by  one  pale  lamp,  whose  feeble  ray  in- 
timated  ratherthan  dispelled  the  obscurity  beyond, 
amid  which  an  imagination  less  excited  than  that 
of  Edmund  might  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
<traciD|f  strange  and  dread  shapes  flitting  through 
<be  distant  shade.  One  object,  indeed,  stood 
out  under  the  light  of  the  lamp,  conspicuous  amid 
the  surrounding  darkness ;  it  was  the  chair  of 
state  in  vrfiich  Oslutvl  had  sat,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  tiie  murdered  boy  had  fallen.  Edmund 
-fisncied  that,  even  in  the  distance,  he  could  trace 
a  dark  and  shapeless  stain  on  the  white  bear- 
skin that  covered  the  chair.  Behind  it,  too,  still 
hung,  dimly  discernible,  the  mystic  banner, 
whose  folds,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  Edmund 
almost  expected  to  see  expand  and  give  to  his 
startled  vision  some  sight,  some  omen  of  hor- 
stors,  greater  even  than  those  by  which  he  Was 
SoxTounded. 

Bound,  helpless,  disarmed  as  he  was,  again 
and  again  did  he  glance  round  the  tent  in  the 
fraiKic  hope  of  an  escape  ;  again,  in  his  desperate 
efforts  to  break  his  thongs,  the  blood  burst  from 
-ankie  and  wrists.  All  the  warm  hopes  and 
wishes  of  a  young  heart,  too,  came  thronging 
•over  him  as  he  thought  how  soon  and  how  nor* 
vibly  he  was  to  be  swept  out  of  life.  How  light 
Appeared  to  him  now  all  the  trouble  and  dangers 
^  the  world  I  That  grief,  the  cause  of  which  he 
9ud  80  carefully  concealed  that  it  was  unknown 
•even  to  Algar,  even  that  faded  from  his  memory ; 
iilie  seemed  to  him  now  but  another  word  for  hap- 
ftiness.  The  beautiliil  Githa,  too,  and  her  help- 
less father — ^what  would  become  of  them,  should 
their  lone  retreat  be  discovered  amid  the  devasta- 
tion which  promised  to  sweep  over  the  land  ? 
The  slave  Sebba,  if  he  escaped  and  bore  to  his 
tnistress  the  news  of  Edmund's  death,  what  would 
she  say?  And  Osbright,  that  poor  old  man, 
amid  his  soul's  desolation,  would  he  remember 
the  ^nng  stran^r.  or  the  packet  which  he  had 
consigned  to  his  keeping,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Broonwald,  the  monk  of  Croyland  ? 

But  Githa,  Githa.  again  recurred  to  the  mind  of 
Edniand ;  his  head  swam,  strange  noises  seemed 
■ingitt?  in  liis  ekn,  anytiiing  would  have  been 

£ referable  to  the  horrors  of  his  present  situation  ; 
e  longed,  he  prayed,  for  the  morning ;  death  in 
its  most  hideous  shape  could  not,  he  was  sure,  be 
worse  than  what  he  then  endured.  Though  his 
wind  was  thus  disordered,  his  senses  were 
nervously  acute  ;  the  voice  of  the  guards,  the  oc- 
■casional  moaning  of  the  wind  round  the  tent, 
made  him  start  andshudder.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
:«entriespausein  their  measured  tread,  aslightnoise 
succeeded,  and  then  a  low  murmuring  of  voices. 
Zhe  Danish  soldiers  within  the  tent  were  awakened 


by  the  sounds,  and  started  to  their  feet,  ead 
grasping  the  battle-axe  that  hung  at  his  dde 
Th^  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  and  b] 
the  waning  light  of  the  moon  Edmund  perceiTSi 
two  figures,  one  of  whom  he  recognized  as  tb 
Scald  Swein :  the  guards  drew  aside  on  perceini; 
him,  and  with  his  companion  he  enteral  Ae 
tent.  As  with  slow  steps  they  apwoached  the 
unhapi^  prisoner,  he  recognized  in  uie  vili  xkt 
of  the  latter,  a  Drotte,  or  priest  of  the  Scanfr 
navians.  His  tall  gaunt  person  was  slightly  cUi 
in  a  white  tunic,  reaching  scarcely  to  the  koee; 
his  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder,  a  sandil 
of  red  leather  formed  the  onlv  covering  of  his  fed 
and  legs ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  knife,  upon  whoat 
polished  blade  the  moonbeams  glittered  coldly  ai 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  tent.  His  asped 
suited  well  bis  savage  attire ;  cunning,  as  well  ai 
oruelty,  lurked  in  his  deep-set  gray  eyes  and  the 
lines  which  were  drawn  about  his  mootL 
Stealthily  he  approached  the  prisoner,  and  sink- 
ing on  one  knee  when  within  a  few  paces  dii- 
tance,  he  steadily  perused  the  features  of  that 
fortunate  youth ;  the  moonlight  pouring  througl 
the  open  entrance  of  the  tent  rested  full  upa 
Edmund's  person,  and  asthefieiceeyeof  theOrotti 
wandered  over  his  face  his  Up  might  perhaps  hzit 
trembled,  and  his  cheek  become  a  shade  man 
pale :  he  did  indeed  shudder  as  he  looked  up 
the  wild  features  of  the  priest,  as  theystood i 
in  stem  relief  from  the  darkness.  The 
Swein  drew  a  little  on  on^  side,  and  remi 
with  his  arms  folded,  as  if  watching  the  eSt 
his  companion's  appearance  on  their  joint  vie 

"  Youth,  thou  diest  to-morrow  !"*'  swd  . 
Drotte,  and  his  voice  had  a  low  lussiog  »aa%i 
and  his  &fe  sparkled  with  malice  as  he  ^otel 
"Thou  mest  to-moirowl"  he  reiterated,  as  nj 
impatient  at  the  silence  of  the  prisoner.  "T»-| 
morrow  wiU  soon  be  here  I "  he  continued, "  loakii 
youth,  the  moon  is  sinking  over  our  teats  I  U^, 
the  stars  are  disappearing  fast  I  Look,  even  ulj 
speak,  how  they  vanisa  from  the  graj'tiv 
clouds,  soon  we  shall  behold  but  one :  trea^ 
youth,  to  look  upon  the  star  of  th't  morning ! " 

The  heart  of  Edmund  sickened  as  the  U 
bariao  spoke,  and  his  head  fell  hearily 
the  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound.   His  foe  p 
ceived  his  advantage,  and  continued : 

"Why  speakest  thou  not,  fair  youUi?  Hi 
thou  not  a  tongue,  wherewith  to  bewail  th/lat 
Hast  thou  not  a  tear,  at  parting  with  thy  noAi 
thy  uster,  or  thy  fair  young  bride  ?  Tbiok  Ih 
long  they  will  watch  for  thee,  yet  never  see  tT 
coming  more  I"  _ 

"Heathen  Dane!"  cried  Edmund, 
fhy  malice ;  a  faith  stronger  in  its  polity 
thine  in  its  unholy  rites  supports  my  »i»rit  in  oF 
bitter  hour !  " 

"Yet  see,"  returned  the  Drotte,  pointiait 
the  open  space  before  the  tent,  to  which  i 
Danish  soldiers  were  bringing  some  huge 
of  stone,  to  form  apparently  a  temporary  am 
"  three  short  hours  shall  scarcely  pass,  ere,  up 
yonder  altar  which  the  servants  of  Odin  i* 
erect,  thy  warm  blood  shall  be  poured  out  ai 
sacrifice  to  that  mighnr  god.  Beholdt"  heed 
tinned,  with  a  chuckle  of  demoniac  exultatx 
this  knife  shall  drink  thy  blood ! " 
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And  he  drew  the  weapon  so  close  across  the 
ytctim's  eyes,  that  he  involuntarily  shrank  from 
its  shining  blade.  This  movement  was  observed 
by  the  Dane  with  a  low  laugh. 

"See!"  he  said,  "the  three  supporters  of 
Odin's  altar  are  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  they 
place  across  them  the  broad  slab  on  which  thou 
Shalt  be  sacrificed,  bound  and  helpless^  as  the 
meanest  creature  of  the  field  I  " 

Edmund  looked  up,  and  perceived  that  the 
Dues  had  indeed  constructed  an  altar,  umilar 
to,  though  smaller  than,  those  of  their  native 
temples ;  it  was  formed  (k  three  pieces  of  stone, 
set  upright,  and  on  this  was  placed  a  large  slab, 
upon  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.  He  knew 
that  complaint  or  entreaties  for  compassion  were 
worse  than  useless,  and  closing  his  eyes,  to  shut 
out  if  possible  the  hateful  visage  of  his  tormentor, 
he  endeavoured  to  frame  a  prayer.  Silence  for 
i  few  moments  reigned  in  the  tent,  then  he  felt  a 
Serce  and  painful  grasp  upon  his  shoulder,  and, 
mclosing  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  Drotte  still 
raeeling,  with  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
^face  so  close  that  it  nearly  touched  that  of 
Edimmd,  while  his  eyes  glared  like  those  of  a 
hragiy  wolf. 

"Yet,  look  again,"  be  said,  with  the  same  low 
ttnieot-like  hiss,  **  the  priest  is  ready,  and  the 
victim  bound,  the  altar  raised,  and  the  knife 
made  sharp.  Lookl  The  sacred  flame  is 
Undled,  the  bird  of  Odin  plumes  his  irings,  the 
magic  standard  flutters ;  Aslauga  will  soon  start 
from  her  slumber  to  taste  that  vengeance,  the 
thought  of  which  has  cheered  her  gloomy  spirit 
ffl  its  dreams  I  'Tis  dark,  with  a  darkness  that 
betokens  light,  for  the  moon  has  sunk,  and  one 
pale  star  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  morning." 

The  Drotte  rose  from  his  Icneelin^  attitude,  as 
w  uttered  the  last  words,  and  beckonragthe  Scald, 
Bw  glided  together  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

There  they  paused,  and  Edmund  saw  the  flapie 
b^ntnr  to  ascend  from  a  fire  which  the  Danes 
had  kindled  on  a  lai^ge  iron  plate,  in  the  centre 
"the  slab  of  stone  which  fimned  their  altar;  he 
pcdved,  too,  that  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
banner  were  slowly  waving,  as  the  breeze  swept 
iQto  the  tent.  The  moon  had  quite  gone  down, 
Md  in  the  dim  gray  light  which  was  spread  over 
the  scene,  the  features  of  the  Drotte  had  been 
now  no  longer  visible  to  Edmund  but  for  the 
fiame  which  rose  in  a  broad  red  sheet  from  the 
jltar.  The  countenance  of  the  priest  appeared 
fit  only  to  be  lighted  by  that  lurid  ray,  which  did 
but  vie  with  the  terrors  of  the  aspect  on  which  it 
™nced;  as  he  stood,  his  gigantic  form  seeming 
to  dilate  to  more  than  mortal  magnitude,  one 
band  upholding  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  and  the 
^tber  naked  and  muscular  arm  stretched  out,  his 
^oger  pointing  to  dte  morning  star  fidntty  glim- 
■■>aing  amid  the  dark  doads  that  snrrounded  it, 
a  smile  of  fearfal  meaning  playing  npon  his 
^f*-  Thus  for  a  few  minutes  lingered  the 
^Jrotte,  drinking  into  his  soul  the  agony  of  the 
jetuo's  looks  ;  then  he  let  the  drapery  fall,  and 
unmnd  was  left  in  otter  solitude  and  darkness ; 
w  even,  as  the  priest  departed,  the  single  lamp 
WHch  had  been  left  burning  shot  up  into  a  long 
m,  aadthen  expired. 

fTa  de  eontiouedj 


CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE: 

THE  TEACHING  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


[CONTINUED  FROM  OUR  LAST.} 


HE  **  American  Catholic  Quarterrjr 
I  Review  "  states  the  impediments  of 
'  marriage  according  to  the  discipline 
I  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  are 
twofold,  those  which  simply  impede 
so  as  to  render  the  contract  illicit  but  not  invalid ; 
and  those  which  impede  sb  as  to  render  it  null  an^ 
void.  A  special  prohibition  as  to  time  place  or  per-^ 
son,  or  an  injunction  to  comply  with  certain  for- 
malities ;  thus  to  many  a  Protestant,  to  marry  with- 
out publication  of  banns,  would  render  a  marriage- 
illicit  and  sinful,  but  not  necessarily  invalidi. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the- 
Church's  impedimenta  impedieniia,  with  what 
are  called  "  voidable  "  contracts  in  the  civil  law>:- 
A  marriage  which  is  merely  illegal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Church  is  sinful,  but  not  "voidable."  The- 
sin  may  be  wiped  out  by  contrition  and  sacramental) 
confession  ;  but  the  marriage  cannot  be  annulled 
even  by  the  Pope,  unless  the  impediment  i» 
dirirmns^  or  one  that  invalidates  the  contract. 

The  invaUdating  impediments  are  numeronsi- 
Some  of  the  impedimenta  imp&iienfia  merge 
into  dirimentut.  "Thus,  "pre-contract,"  a» 
Blackstone  calls  ".f?$(»iri7//<z,''  although  an  tm«> 
pedimentum  imPediens,  becomes  diriment 
under  the  name  of  public  decency."  ■  By  a  de* 
cree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  pre-contract  or 
"betrothal"  annuls  marriage  in  the  first  degree 
of  consanguinity  only.  Again,  the  clandestine 
marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant,  which  is 
only  an  impeding  impediment  in  most  parts- of 
the  United  States,  merges  into  an  annulling  im- 
pediment wherever  the  decree  made  bjr  the 
Council  of  Trent  against  clandestine  marriages- 
has  been  promulgated.  This  decree  annulls  alfi 
marriages  not  made  in  presence  (rf  the  paridfe 
priest  or  his  substitute  andtwo  witnesses,  t 

As  marriage  is  a  Sacrament,  though  havine 
the  nature  «  a  contract,  the  Catholic  ChurcB 
claims  exclusive  control  over  it,  and  permits  the 
State  to  legislate  only  regarding  its  civil  effects^ 
If  the  State  does  more  than  this,  the  Church  con*- 
siders  it  an  intrusion,  which  she  out  of  charity  or 
courtesy  may  tolerate,  provided  the  state  lawr 
does  not  interfere  with  the  matter,  the  form,  or 
the  ministers  of  the  Sacrament.  The  matter  i» 
the  consent  of  the  parties  ;  the  form  is  the  con- 
sent formally  expressed  by  words  or  other  signs  im 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  right and  theroinisterat 
of  the  Sacrament  are  the  contracting  parties  them- 
selves, the  priest  being  only  the  minister  of  the 
Church's  blessing.  She  will  never  recognixe 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  can  make  a  law 
annulling  the  marriage  contract  between  Christ- 
ians. In  this  matter  she  claims  absolute  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  Ignited  only  1^  the  divine 
and  natural  law.  In  regard  to  these  diriment 
impediments  the  words  of  Blackstone  are  ap- 
propriate :  "  These  disabilities  make  the  contract 
void  ab  initio,  and  not  merely  voidable ;  not  that 
they  dissolve  a  contract  already  formed,  but  thqf 
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Tender  the  parties  incapable  of  forming  any  con- 
tract at  all ;  they  do  not  put  asunder  those  who 
are  joined  together,  but  they  previously  injure 
the  junction^  and,  if  any  persons  under  these 
le^al  incapabilities  come  together,  it  is  a  mere- 
tncious  and  not  a  matrimonial  union."  * 

Some  of  these  "  disabilities,"  as  laid  down  in 
canon  law,  are  as  follows :  solemn  vows  and  holy 
■orders.  The  marriage  of  nuns  and  monks  or  of 
sub-deacons,  deacons,  priests  or  bishops,  is  null 
-and  void.  Consanguinity,  in  the  collateral  line 
-annuls  to  the  fourth  degree  inclusive ;  thus  the 
marriage  of  cousins  is  null  and  void.  The  dis- 
abili^  of  relatives  in  the  direct  line  as  to  mar- 
riage is  unlimited.  Those  spiritually  related 
'Cannot  marry.  The  marriage  of  godfather  or 
godmother  with  a  godchild  or  its  parents  is  null 
and  void,  as  in  the  marriage  of  baptizer  to  bap- 
tized, or  the  baptized's  parents.  The  same  law 
'Itolds  good  for  those  acting  as  godparents  in 
•coi^rmation,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  baptism. 

Adoption  is  another  annulling  impediment. 
The  adopter  cannot  many  the  awq>ted  child  or 
Its  ctailmren ;  nor  can  the  adopted  marry  the 
children  of  the  adopter,  nor  the  widow  of  the 
adopter ;  nor  can  the  adopted  marry  the  widow  of 
the  adopted. 

Affini^  arising  from  a  legitimate  marriage  is 
an  annulling  impediment,  and,  like  consan- 
guinity in  the  collateral  line,  extends  to  the 
«>urth  degree  inclusive.  No  man  can  marry  his 
■wife's  sister  or  her  niece.  " 

The  marriage  of  an  uobaptized  person  with 
one  that  is  baptized  is  invalid. 

The  reason  of  the  impediment  is  evident.  The 
Catholic  Church  loves  the  souls  of  her  children 
too  well  to  permit  them  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
-&eir  &ith»  or  of  bringing  up  their  children  with> 
-out  it;  and  consequently,  if  possible,  she  will 
grant  no  dispensation  to  many  an  unbeliever, 
unbaptized  or  even  baptized,  unless  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  par^  and  of  the  offspring,  should 
there  be  any,  be  secured  from  molestation.  The 
words  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  applied  to  mixed 
marriages,  or  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
baptized  ProtestantSt  apply  with  greater  force 
to  those  between  Catholics  and  infidels.  They 
are  "  detestable,  and  our  holy  mother  the 
Church  has  always  condemned  and  forbidden 
them." 

Forced  fear,  such  as  to  destroy  freedom  of 
consent,  and  forcible  abduction,  nullify  mar- 
(ria^. 

But  are  there  not  cases  wherf^  public  policy  or 
|)rivate  justice  would  prompt  a  d^arture  from 
the  general  laws  regulating  these  impediments 
and  render  a  dispensation  not  only  useful  but 
«ven  necessary  ?  May  there  not  sometimes  be  a 
wrong  that  can  be  righted,  or  a  sacred  duty  that 
can  be  fulfilled  only  by  removing  the  barrier  of  a 
matrimonial  disability  ?  And  is  there  no  power 
on  earth  competent  to  do  it?  The  "American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  "  answers  :  yes  ;  the 
Catholic  Church  ha^  the  dispensing  power,  and 
ehe  exercises  it  through  her  head,  the  pope,  or 
his  appointed  delegate.  The  true  Church  is  not 
like  tne  Anglican  Church,  which  needs  the  per- 
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mission  of  a  political  parliament  to  remove  an 
impediment  which  she  herself  has  made.  Most 
of  the  impediments  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical  , 
origin.   The  Church  made  them.   The  Church  j 
for  good  reasons  can  dispense  them.  The  mr 
of  Christ,  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  who  luddi  | 
the  key  of  apostolic  power  to  bind  or  loose  accord-  | 
ing  to  the  commts«on  given  to  him  as  ioMtiie 
teacher  and  legislator  for  God's  people,  usesthe 
dispensing  power  whenever  the  good  of  soctetf, 
or  of  reli^on,  or  the  eternal  salvation  of  sot^ 
may  require  it.  That  he,  as  ctuef  of  the  spiritual 
authority  in  Christendom,  should  have  thispova 
is  implicitly  though  unintentionally  conceded  in 
the  words  of  Blackstone  :  "  The  punishing  the» 
fore  or  annulling  marriages  is  the  province  of  dft 
spiritual  courts,  which  act  ^ro  salute  anU 
marum."  • 

The  power  to  annul  is  co-relative  with  the 
power  to  dispense.  Unfortunately,  however,  | 
some  of  the  civil  powers  have  not  bMnwilUogto 
leave  marriage  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Choich; 
considering  it  as  a  mere  civU  contract,  they  ban 
loosened  its  bond  and  destroyed  the  whole  order 
of  society,  as  the  condition  of  those  countries- 
of  France,  for  instance — ^proves  where  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  mamage  has  been  ignored. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this  perturbation  of  the 
moral  order  but  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  She  teaches  that  mar- 
riage is  a  holy  Sacrament,  and  that  the  Christiu 
family,  of  which  it  is  the  comer-stone,  has  ilt 
prototype  in  the  Holy  Trinity  itself.  Just  as  il ; 
the  divine  family  there'are  Three  in  One,  the  Falha, . 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  bound  together  If  1 
eternal  and  indissoluble  love,  so  in  the  homa 
family  there  are  the  husband,  wife  and  chiUr 
bound  together  by  mutual  and  indissoluble  iM- 
She  points  to  the  holy  family  at  Nazaidh,iB 
which  Joseph,  Maiy  and  the  diinne  Jesus  linat 
the  model  of  every  Christian  family.  Sheteadtes 
with  S.  Paul,  tiiat  "this  is  a  great  Sacrament  - 
...  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church."  As  Christ  had 
two  natures  united  in  one  person,  so  in  mani^ 
there  are  two  persons  in  one  flesh,  but  coDsidered 
only  as  one  moral  person.  Christ  is  the  head*' 
the  Church ;  the  husband  is  the  head  of  tb 
family.  The  Church  is  Christ's  spouse,  iriiM 
he  nourishes  with  infallible  doctrine  and  vivifia 
with  his  perpetual  presence,  which  fructifies  and 
fecundates,  producing  children  of  God  and  heirs 
of  heaven  ;  as  the  husband  in  the  Sacrament « 
marriage  protects  the  partner  of  his  bosom  asd 
brings  up  children  in  the  order  of  nature  to  he 
raised  by  the  grace  of  baptism  to  the  sm^ 
natural  order.  Christ  has  promised  to  rematn 
His  Church  all  days,  even  to  the  consamauhM 
of  the  world;  and  the  Christian  husband  aad 
wife  in  the  Sacrament  of  marriage  pledge  fidelity 
onetotHeothertotheendoftheirlives.  Cbristmthe 
Church  deserts  the  soul  t^t  «ns  mortally.  W 
His  suf&cient  grace  deserts  no  man,  vid  w 
stamp  of  baptism  always  remaios.  The  rtpcot- 
ant  sinner  is  always  welcome  to  His  diwneartt 
There  has  been,  as  it  were,  a  partial  diwrce  bfr 
tween  him  and  his  Redeemer;  something  to 
the  divorce  from  bed  and  board  which  mar  tatt 
place  among  married  Christians.  The  bleninl 
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[  Christ  is  on  the  married  couple  from  the  be- 
inninE^;  the  ring  that  symbolizes  their  union  is 
lessed,  and  abundant  gfraces  are  showered 
D  them  through  the  Sacrament,  enabling  them 
)  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
kid.  This  is  the  only  doctrine  that  will  sanctify 
lie  family  and  save  the  State ;  and  this  is  the 
fictrine  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  alone. 


WELCOME,    NIGHT !. 

llGHT!  thou'rt  the  time  for  rest. 
When  wearied  limbs  repose, 
And  on  thy  calm  maternal  breast 
The  aching  eyelids  close ; 
Night  1  thou'rt  the  time  for  rest. 

Night !  thou'rt  the  time  for  dreams. 

When  nsions  of  tihe  past 
Gosh  o'er  the  'soul  from  memoi3r*s  streams, 

Too  fre^.  too  £airto  last ; 
Nig^it !  thou'rt  the  time  for  dreams. 

Night !  thou'rt  the  time  for  prayer, 
When  no  world-haunting  thought 

Disturbs  the  mipd,  but,  like  thine  air. 
It  is  with  stillness  fraught ; 

Night !  thou'rt  the  time  for  prayer. 

Night !  thou'rt  the  time  for  grief, 
Which  daylight  batii  suppressed ; 

^Vhen  pent-up  feelings  find  relief, 
Nor  fear  the  worldfing's  jest ; 

Night !  thou'rt  the  time  for  grief. 

Night  I  thou'rt  the  time  for  tears. 

Which  no  intruders  know. 
Whose  idle  pity,  scarce  hid  tears 

Would  mock  them  as  th^  flow ; 
Night  I  thou'rt  tiie  time  for  tears. 

Night  is  the  time  for  peace, 
When  gentle  thoughts  hold  sway, 

And  all  the  tempest- passions  cease. 
That  tear  the  heart  by  day ; 

Night  is  the  time  for  peace. 

Then  welcome,  gentle  night. 

Most  welcome — for  my  soul 
Is  wearied  of  life's  pageant  bright. 

And  needs  thy  soft  control ; 
then  welcome,  gentie  night. 


Bad  is  the  Best.— A  professor,  lecturing 
«e  other  night,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the 
peccssity  of  being  content  with  one's  lot,  illus- 
^hng  the  remark  with  the  following  6on  mot : 
A  fiiend  of  mine,"  he  said,  "a  remarkable 
cool  and  philosophic  person,  was  lately  travelling 
to  London,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  labouring 
under  a  very  severe  cough,  which  was  not  only 
extremely  distressing  to  himself,  but  also  proved 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  his  fellow-pas- 
fCDgers,  tiS  at  last  an  old  gentleman  ensconced 
in  the  corner  observed,  with  much  displeasure, 
w.  that's  a  very  bad  cough  you've  got.  '  True, 
replied  tiie  other,  'but  it  is  the  best  Tve 
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ONLY  THE   TRUTH-  A  LIFE 
STORY. 


By     MARY  GRANT. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

AUONG     THE  HEATHER. 

IX  months  glided  past,  Marian  had 
witnessed  her  second  dramatic 
success.  She  had  many  friends 
and  admirers,  and  they  crowded 
around  her  with  warm  congratu- 
lations. She  was  happy;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing wanting.  She  longed  for  the  clasp  of  a 
fomiliar  hand — a  hand  that  she  loved — the  rough 
toil-stained  hand  of  her  mother,  or  the  softer 
palm  of  her  little  sister.  Any  word  of  congratula- 
tion from  those  who  had  known  how  hard  and 
how  earnestly  she  had  toiled. 

These  thoughts  were  in  her  mind,  and  rank- 
ling in  her  heart  as  she  walked  from  the  theatre 
to  the  convevance  that  awaited  her.  Yet  nothing 
was  further  from  her  expectations  than  the  hope 
of  meeting  any  of  her  old  friends  then  and  there. 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she 
scarce  could  believe  that  she  heard  aright  whet, 
as  she  pressed  through  the  little  group  of  ad- 
mirers round  her  carriage  she  heard  someone 
exclaim :  "  Marian." 

"Nelly— Nelly  Gryee,"  cried  Marian,  clasp- 
ing her  mend  in  her  arms,  and  almost  shouting 
with  gladness.  "  What  brought  you  to  London  ? 
Did  you  come  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
me?^' 

"Yes — no— not  exactly,"  faltered  Nelly,  glad 
to  note  that  Marian's  new  friends  on  seeing  old 
ones  marched  away. 

"  No,  she  came  to  see  me  congratulated," 
said  a  voice  behind  her,  and  on  looking  round 
Marian  beheld  St.  Vincent. 

"Upon  what  am  I  te  congratulate  you,"  she 
asked,  taking  the  hand  he  proffered,  and  grasp- 
ing it  warmly. 

"  I  have  sold  my  picture  for  three  thousand 
pounds,"  he  said.  "  And  what  is  better  still, 
Nelly  and  I  are  married ;  this  is  my  wife,"  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  Nelly  s  shoulder. 
Why  Manan,"  he  added,  witii  a  laugh,  "yoa 
seem  disappointed." 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Marian,  "  I— I— well 
y6s — I  expected  that  it  would  come  to  this  some 
day;  but  I  did  not  think  that  you  could  have 
managed  without  me.  I  pictured  you  coming 
to  me,  St.  Vincent,  and  begging  me  to  present 
a  petition  to  Nelly  on  your  behalf.    1  ' 

"  Never  mind  him,"  interrupted  Nelly.  "  We 
cannot  do  without  you,  Marian.  St.  VincCht  Is 
telling  you  a  story.  We  are  not  married ;  do 
you  think  I  possibly  could  have  got  majried 
without  you  as  my  first  maid — ^never  1" 

"Oh,  St.  "Nnncent,  how  could  you  I"  said 
Marian. 

Then  she  looked  at  Nelly,  and  thought  that 
she  had  never  seen  her  look  so  young  and  fair ; 
her  countenance  was  the  sweeter  and  ue  brightar 
tnr  the  cloud  that  for  a  time  had  rested  iipon  iL 
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"You  will  both  come  home  with  me  of  course," 
said  Marian. 

"No,"  said  St.  Vincent;  "you  will  send 
away  yout  conveyance  and  come  with  us." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Nelly,  "my  brother  is 
here." 

"  What !  "  cried  Manan,  "  is  Mr.  Giyee  at  the 
theatre?" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Nelly  laughing,  "  the  world 
is  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  yet  to  admit  of 
all  clergymen  appearing  at  theatres^  He  is  in 
London  though. 

Marian  needed  no  further  persuauon.  She  at 
once  consented  to  go  with  St.  Vincent  and  Nelly 
Giyee. 

"Tell  me  all  that  has  happened  in  Qassic- 
burgh  since  I  left,"  said  Marian  as  they  drove 
along ;  "  how  does  the  Master  of  Trevertoa  get  on 
with  bis  beautiful  wife.  Is  she  not  lovely, 
Nelly  ?  A  little  while  under  masters  and  govern- 
esses, and  Cora  Palmer  might  pass  for  a 
peeress." 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear !  "  said  Nelly,  "  there  is  no 
roaster  in  Treverton,  nor  mistress — neither.  Tre- 
verton  is  shut  up,  and  Hilton  lives- in  tHe  Sea 
Town  in  a  very  comfortable,  but  very  common- 
place dwelling.  His  mother-in-law  lives  with 
them.  He  shrinks  from  all  society,  and  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  church.  His  constant  com- 
panion is  a  fisherman's  orphan.  People  seem 
amused  at  his  fancy.  If  Hilton  had  wished  to 
adopt  a  child  he  would  have  found  bojrs  more 
attractive  than  little  Bob  anywhere,  he  is  a  most 
commonplace  little  fellow." 

Marian  was  glad  that  it  was  dark.  She  felt 
the  hot  blood  mount  to  her  face.  She  knew  why 
Hilton  loved  Bob,  as  they  called  him.  He  had 
been  tiie  means  of  awakening  his  long  slumber- 
ing consdence. 

"Marian,"  went  on  Nelly,  "if  you  only  had 
seen  the  furniture  that  came  to  Treverton  the  day 
after  you  left.  Hilton  ordered  it  with  a  view  of 
suiting  your  taste.  He,  took  me  through  the 
hall,  ana  showed  me  everything.  I  pictured  you 
floating  about  in  silks  and  velvets  and  jewels." 

"Yes,"  said  Marian,  "and  an  outraged 
mother,  midly  fond  of  her  children,  cursing  me, 
and  that  poor,  sweet  girl  pining  awi^  with  a 
broken  heart ;  that  is  another  picture,  Nelly.'* 

"I  admire  you  for  doing  as  you  did,"  said 
NeUv ;  "  but  I  could  not  have  done  it.  You  lost 
mucn  in  losing  Hilton.  How  he  loved  yon, 
Marian!" 

"  But  another  gained  more  than  I  lost,"  said 
Marian. 

Yet  her  heart  was  full,  and  she  sighed  wearily. 

"Cora's  mother  is  no  longer  wild  and  fierce," 
said  Nelly,  "  a  meeker,  sweeter  Christian  does 
not  live." 

"Ah,  Nelly!"  said  Marian,  a  quiet  tear 
stealing  down  her  cheek,  "  what  is  the  sacrifice 
I  made,  what  is  all  the  love  I  bore  him,  compared 
to  what  has  been  gained  for  eternity?  And 
Hector  Gray  and  Lucy  Noble  ?  she  said,  speak- 
ing' in  novous  accents. 

"Are  married,"  answered  Nelly.  "Hector 
came  to  me  one  evening,  and  askM  if  you  were 
likely  to  return  to  Classicburgh.  I  told  him  that 
yon  did  not  mean  to  come  back  for  a  long,  long 


time,  perhaps^never.  He  seemed  broken  heartwl; 
but  at  length  he  ventured  to  assure  roe  that  T 
might  do.  Flattering  that,  Marian  eh?  I  got 
out  of  him,  not  without  some  trouble,  that  his 
darling  was  sinking  when  she  heard  all  that  the 
cruel  gossips  said  of  her.  He  wished  me  t? 
come  and  keep  up  her  heart,  and  finally  to  see 
them  made  one.  They  are  a  happy  pair  1  assort 
you,  Marian.  I  did  all  that  I  thought  yoa  mild 
nave  done  under  the  circumstances/' 
"Thank you.  Nelly." 

"  I  saw,'*  said  Nelly,  "  that  Hector's  ttna^ 
—I  mean  his  former  strength— was  never  Ukely 
to  return.  Hilton  MaxiweU  had  bought  the  sail 
making  business  down  in  the  Sea  Town,  and  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  light  woifc 
that  he  could  give  to  Hector." 

"  God  bless  you,  Nelly,"  said  Marian  "  that  i» 
just  what  I  should  do." 

■  "Sol  told  Hilton.  At  first  he  seemed  in^- 
ferent ;  but  when  I  told  him  that  you  were  in- 
terested in  Hector  and  Lucy,  and  that  you  bad 
asked  me  to  fill  your  place,  you  sbouM  have 
seen  how  he  changed.  The  very  next  day  iie 
placed  Hector  as  an  overseer  in  the  sail-making 
sheds.  He  has  good  wages,  and  a  cott^^  Rol 
free." 

.  "And  the  major,"  said  Marian,  "has  Major 
Marah  returned  t" 

"  I  would  have  mentiotted  your  dear  <M  fried 
first,"  said  Nelly,  "had  I  not  thought  youM 
read  of  his  death  at  sea." 

"His  deathl" 

"Yes,  he  died  ere  his  ship  was  near  half 

home."  1 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Marian.  "lina»i 
much  rather  know  that  he  sleeps  soundW^iola; 
coral  grave  than  that  he  came  home  to  nod  0071 
the  grave  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved  so  de^» 
and  with  whom  be  saw  his  golden  vcddiag, 
his  only  son  left  behind  him."  ^ 

"  So  Andrew  said  when  he  heard  of  his  death. 

Suddenly  the  conveyance  stopped.  St.  Vincat 
helped  the  ladies  out,  expressing  a  hope 
did  so  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  gossip  wtua 
bad  caused  them  to  ignore  him  so  ntteily  of 
entirely.  . 

When  Marian  Mayflower  found  herself  seatet 
in  a  quiet  shaded  room  with  St.  Vincent  aiw 
Nelly  present,  and  the  kind,  gentle  Ur.  Gtjtf 
her  sincere  friend,  it  seemed  to  her  Uke  old  tioo, 
the  dear  old  times. 

"  Now,  Marian,"  said  St.  Vincent, 
pause  occurred  in  the  conversation  in  wwa 
they  had  all  engaged,  "  confess  that  I  was  ri^ 
in  laughing  at  your  spirit  love.   You  see  all 
has  come  out  of  it.   You  can't  say  yoa  »«c 
fafed  to  meet." 

••Why  not?" 

"  How  on  earth  could  you  be  foted  to  meet,  jeC 
prove  nothing  to  each  other." 

"  We  have  proved  each  a  noble  lesstm  to 
other."  said  Marian.  "I  claimed  perfection  » 
the  man  I  would  love.  I  simply  smiled  m  aj- 
dinary  humanity,  and  I  wished  forone  who 
love  me  in  no  ordinary  manner.  I  net  to— ( 
loved  him— I  gave  him  a/i  my  heart— all  ^ 
life.  I  fear  that  1  have  put  him  before  Go* 
Yet  I  saw  that  he  had  not  oneSsiagle  npcM* 
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lality— not  one.  He  was  the  most  weak  and 
ring:  of  mortals.  Ere  long  I  learnt  that  he 
irried  a  dark  secret  sin  in  his  heart.  There  was 
te  bright  spot  that  adorned  his  character,  and 
at  was  bis  pure,  strong  love  for  me.  How 
nch  Hilton  Maxwell  has  learnt,  his  own  heart 
one  can  tell ;  and  for  one  deed  of  shame  com- 
itted  in  the  past,  he  must  live  out  a  life  of 
liet  duty  instead  of  one  of  complete  bliss  and 
ippinesa.  Providence  permitted  him  to  meet 
le.tolove  me,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  suffer  for 
is  misspent  life — for  his  many  sins.  I  know 
lat  I  shall  never  love  again,"  said  Marian, 
nor  do  1  quite  regret  all  that  has  happened.  I 
m  be  more  useful  being  free  to  pursue  my  voca- 
OQ.  I  believe  that  professional  women  ought  not 
>  marry.  I  can  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  world  at 
irge." 

"1  commend  you,  Marian,"  &aid  Mr.  Gryee, 
the  love  of  one  individual  is  not  enough  for 
ticb  to  live.  It  can  satisfy  only  a  little  heart— 
wy  narrow  mind," 

Ttai  he  felt  his  fece  become  warm.  He  was 
hinting  of  the  time  when  he  asked  Marian  to 
>K0DK  his  wife.  What  t  the  parsonage  contain 
^t^at  mind,  that  noble  soul.   It  were  sin  to 

"deso  bright  alight  within  his  humble  little  home. 

"I  can  forget  Hilton  Maxwell  easier  than 
futon  Maxwell  can  forget  me,"  said  Marian. 

My  rejection  of  Hilton  was  an  arrow  in  his 
eart  that  must  keep  constantly  probing  it— it 
iwced  it  through.  The  sword  of  disappoint- 
leDt  entered  my  heart,  but  it  passed,  and  the 
»md  it  left  has  healed.  No  matter  what  1  am 
ireahty,  I  was  the  best— the  brightest  thing 
Mt  he  has  ever  known.  I  am  still  the  same.  I 
u  not  fall,  be  did.  My  idol  crumbled  to  dust 
«>w  my  feet.  He  was  not  what  I  deemed  him  ; 
vasallhe  deemed  me.  My  wounds  may  be- 
^  old.  Hilton's  must  be  always  new,  be- 
*w  he  lost  me  on  account  of  nis  own  un- 
roitiuness.  Each  life  has  its  romance,"  she  said, 
Jhave  had  mine.  It  is  over,  and  I  am  the 
'"terfor  it.  My  heart  is  larger,  my  sympathies 
>^3der.  I  thought  I  was  ii%aUble.  I  scorned 
romen  who  loved  worthless  men,  yet  I  loved  a 
Teat  sinner— a  truly  worthless  man.  Yet  out  of 
ly  love  has  come  much  good  not  only  to  myself, 
W  to  others."  j        j  » 

"I  again  commend  you,  Marian,  for  taking 
«  lesson  so  well  to  heart,"  observed  Mr. 
'lyee,  "but  let  us  trust  that  the  romance  of 
^  We  is  not  entirely  gone,  and  that  the  benefit 
It  by  the  one  in  the  past  may  be  enjoyed  by 
W  many  in  the  future." 

''All  that  is  very  beautiful,"  said  St.  Vincent, 
mo  had  listened  m  admiration  to  Marian,  "but 
■  v^"  your  dreaming  and  foreshadowing  mere 

oincidence." 

"Call  it  what  you  like."  said  Marian,  "  all! 
«  say  18,  It  is  Only  The  Truth." 

THE  END. 


A  VENERABLE  bishop  once  replied  to  a  lady, 
no  objected  to  giving  children  religious  in- 
?»™on  nntil  they  had  reached  the  years  of 
«WEtion:  "Madam,  if  we  do  not  teach  them 
WwvUwill," 


NOTES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY.. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Pagan  Prophecies— The  Dialogue  of  the  Two 
Sages — Conn's  Ecstasy — Prophecies  of  S,. 
Patrick  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Lives  of 
the  Saint—The  Le^nd  of  the  Leper  and  the 
Flag-stone — The  rock  of  Cashel,  called' 
Patrick's  Flag'Stone-~-PrQjphecy  of  the 
Druids  of  King  Laeghaire, 

|T  is  said  that  these  pagan  Gaedhlics  - 
were  not  without  some  fore-know- 
ledge of  the  mission  and  visit  of 
Ireb.nd's  great  apostle.  The  authen- 
ticity of  these  prophecies  will  pro* 
bably  never  be  determined,  though  there  is  a 
strong  probability  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  uiey  were  not  altogether  apocryphal. 

The  oldest  allu«on  to  future  events  in  Erinn 
is  found  in  an  ancient  tnict,  entitled  Afallamh 
an  d&  Shuadhf  or  "  The  Dialogue  of  the  Two 
Sages."   The  histoiy  of  the  DUiIogue  is  briefly 
this:   Adhna,   a  distinguished  Connachtman, 
was  chief  poet  of  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  (about  four  hundred  years  before  S. 
Patrick's  arrival).  Adhna  had  a  son,  N^idihi, 
whom  he  sent  to  complete  his  literary  education 
in    Scotland,  at  the    celebrated  academy  oV 
Eochaidh  EchbheSit.    During  N6idh6*s  sojourn 
in  Scotland  his  father  died,  and  Athairne  was 
raised  to  the  poet's  chair.    The  young  man  on- 
hearing  of  his  father's  death,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  the  royaK 
palace  of  Emania.    He  found  the  poet's  chair- 
vacant  when  he  entered  the  royal  apartments, 
and  the  arch-poet's  official  robe  lay  on  it. 
These  gowns  were  called  Twi^hen,  and  were- 
usually  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of  beautiful' 
birds,  perhaps  symbolical  ol  the  flights  of  fancy 
to  which   uie  wearer  was  bound  to  aspire. 
N§idh£  took  possession  of  the  seat  and  the  man- 
tle of  office ;  and  Qn  the  entrance  t^f  its  lawful 
owner,  AthaimS,  was  addressed  by  him  cour- 
teously and  poetically,  with  the  inquiry,  "  Who- 
is  the  leamea  poet  upon  whom  the  Tuotghen  with 
its  splendour  rests  ? '    A  literary  contest  ensued,, 
in  which  the  younger  poet  showed  himself  worthy 
of  the  dignitv  he  had  assumed;  but  having- 
established    his  qualifications,    he  gracefully 
resigned  both  robe  and  chair  to  his  senior,  in 
defuence  to  the  patiiarchal  us^;es  of  ancient 
Erinn,  which  required  such  snbmiSHon  to  age. 

The  dialogue,  which  takes  place  in  the  form  oT 
question  and  answer,  is  carried  on  in  the- 
presence  of  King  Conor  and  the  nobles  of  UlstO'. . 
After  N6idh6  has  answered  the  question  of 
AthaimS  on  literaturej  poetry,  Drulcusm,  astro- 
nomy, and  ethics,  he  inquires  concemin^^  the 
future  state  of  Erinn.    N£idh6  replies  without 
hesitation,  and  gives  such  details  as  make  the- 
authenticity  of  uie  work  as  a  prophecy  a  little 
questionable. 

This  tract,  however,  is  written  in  a  very  an- 
cient language,  and  is  explained  by  an  inter- 
lined g^oss,  almost  as  eld  as  the  origual*  though* 
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somewhat  more  readable  to  ordinary  Irish  scho- 
4ar5. 

Conn,  of  the  "hundred  battles,"  is  the  next 
personage  of  importance  to  whom  prophetic 
knowledge  of  the  niture  has  been  ascribed.  One 
of  these  prophecies  is  said  to  have  been  delivered 
hy  himself,  and  is  called  the  Bailf  Chutnn,  or 
Conn's  Ecstasy ;  the  other  delivered  to  him  is 
designated  the  Saili  an  ScdU,  or  the  Champion '  s 
Ecstasy.*  In  the  former  the  following  passage 
is  f^und ;  it  was  translated  by  Colgan,  in  his 
Latin  version  of  the  ancient  Tripartite  Life  of 
S.  Patrick,  in  which  it  is  quoted  vcom  tiie  Saili 
■Chutnn. 

"  A  Tailceun  shall  come  ;  he  will  "erect 
churches,  cities,  music-houses,  with  gables  and 
angles ;  many  kings  will  take  up  pilgrim- 
■staffs."  t 

The  prophecy  of  Conn  is  connected  with  some 
curious  ancient  legends  of  our  saint..  It  is  said 
that  the  king  was  standing  on  the  battlements  of 
ihe  royal  fortess  of  Tara,  at  sunrise,  attended  by 
his  three  Druids  and  poets,  who  were  accustomed 
-to  repair  thither  with  him  to  watch  that  no  aerial 
beings  should  descend  upon  Erinn  unknown  to 
him.  While  thus  enga^d.  Conn  happened  to 
tread  upon  a  stone,  which  shrieked  under  him, 
and  the  noise  was  heard  all  over  Tara.  Conn 
inquired  of  ^his  Druids  why  the  stone  had 
shrieked,  what  its  name  was.  and  what  it  said. 
The  Druids  took  fifty-three  days  to  consider,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  answered :  "  Fal  is 
the  name  of  the  stone ;  it  came  from  Inis-fail,  or 
the  island  of  Fal ;  |  it  has  shrieked  under  your 
royal  foot,  and  the  number  of  shrieks  which  the 
stone  has  given  forth  is  the  number  of  kings  of 
your  seed  which  shall  succeed  you  to  the  end  of 
time ;  but/'  continued  the  Druid,  "  I  am  not  the. 
person  to  name  them  to  you." 

Then  Conn  beholds  an  ajvparition  of  armed 
men,  by  one  of  whom  he  is  invited  to  a  mjrsterious 
palace.  Here,  under  circumstances  too  long  to 
•detail,  the  prophecy  is  given.  The  portion  which 
refers  to  S.  Patrick  is  as  follows :  "  Five  years 
shall  he  (Laeghaire^  have  reigned,  when  a 
stranger  company  snail  come,  among  whom 
shall  be  i^acTailceun,  that  is,  Patrick,  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  whom  God  will  honour,  who  will 
Sght  a  great  torch  which  shall  illuminate  Erinn 
even  to  the  sea.  Laeghaire  shall  be  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cais^.  Kings  and  many  champions 
will  be  brought  to  take  up  the  pilgrim's  staS  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Tailceun. 

■  BiOU  meant  uadaeM,  distnctkm,  or  eotuy,  ud  it  tlw 
aacien*  GaedUic  nana  for  a  pFOpbecy.  Thlt  ■•  corioai  wImb 
compared  whi  Ui«  idea  of  propiiec7  in  the  paean  ondM  of 
Oicew  ud  Rmm.  aad  llis  cooditioK  of  tho  PpOoB  priMtan 
whta  Mlnrbi  thorn, 

+  Tho  translation  ii  given  firom  Mr.  Carrr*)  woA;  m  often 

-quoted.  Hfl  givM  the  Latin  of  Colgaa,  whicli,  he  lUlei,  ia  an  inac- 

-cnrateaadtncoBKnionsTentonofthearirinal,  Hr  Ciutt  reoiarka 
a  noticeable  cOnnezioD  between  tbe  word,  ZUnif  A,  to  homble, 
and  TeOMWi  (pin.  TW^^vm),  ud  IMctas,  tonnne-taeaded. 
11wlattar«aadaMi^lino(b)ddaMi,udK  term  of  reproach  . 
he  addi,  "I  bdlevo  h  ma  u  a  nAnlnioB  to  A^nce  or 

teialUatieo  far  tbe  sake  of  God  that  tbe  toanue  wea  fiiet 

-adopted  by  tbe  Cbrutiu  prieethood," 

S  AnoOor  tmditien  aboBt  tbi*  remaAaUe  itone !«,  Out  it  wa* 
«MWi|fatfrBBtba  Bm^  ud  waa  called  die  pillo*  wpoa  which 
jMob  nfOMd  alUBUbthdd  the  vi«ioB  of  ugela. 


As  there  are  details  in  this  prophecy  vUd 
could  scarcely  be  presumed  to  have  been  ttctnded 
so  minutely,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  it  ns  i 
compilation  of  after  ages,  founded  jKobiUfon 
some  mysterious  prophetic  intimation  of  tte 
saint's  coming,  which  few  will  doubt  nii  hir 
been  given  through  the  pagan  oracles,  ues- 
tentus,  who  collected  or  wrote  a  short  tractoi^ 
life  of  S.  Patrick  about  flie  year  700,  mentioain 
ancient  pagan  prophecy  of  the  comiag 
apostle,  but  makes  no  mentions  of  the 
Ckiunn.    Probus.  whose  "Life  of  S.  Pitrkiii 
supposed  to  date  from  the  tenth  century,  aUodc 
to  the  same  prediction ;  as  also  Jocelyn,  ^ 
wrote  about  thf  year  1185. 

But  there  is  a  yet  more  curious  prophecy,  iriad 
alludes,  or  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  an  event b 
the  life  of  the  saint.  It  is  prese^ed  in  a  veDaa 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  library 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  piece  is  short,  brt 
the  language  is  very  ancient,  and  is  fctosscd. 
It  is  he^ed :  '*  Hnn.  the  grandson  of  Baitm, 
fotetelUng  of  Patrick,  when  he  slipped  off  tbe  flag 
on  which  he  afterwards  came  to  Erinn."  There 
is  a  strange  legend,  which  probably  haditsongic 
in  some  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  0! 
which  particulars  have  not  descended  to  us,  ori: 
may  be  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  calkJ 
the  "  Legend  of  the  leper  and  the  flag-stoot" 
When  S.  Patrick  was  leaving  the  coast  of  Biitiia 
to  come  over  to  Erinn  on  his  mission,  just  as  tk 
ship  had  cast  off  from  the  shore,  a  poor  kpjK* 
man  came  on  the  beach,  and  begged  earned' 
be  taken  on  board.  Patrick  was  willing  to  f6 
back  and  take  him  up ;  but  the  crew  r^aei 
and  the  ship  moved  on.  The  poor  leper  stiBon- 
tinued  his  entreaties ;  whereupon  the  saint  twi 
his  altar-stone  (which  in  the  old  writhgSi  ^ 
called  the  stone  altar),andcastingitoothentB 
within  seach  of  the  leper,  deared  him  to  stool 
and  be  quiet.  This  the  leper  did ;  and  iaDC- 
diately  the  stone  moved,  following  the  ship  in  d 
course  until  they  reached  the  harlMur  of  Wickto*. 
where  the  leper  was  one  of  the  first  to  law: 
after  which  the  saint  again  took  possesaonofl* 
"stone  altar."  This  stone  is  spoken  ofw^ 
altar  in  this  prophecy,  and  with  the  promise,  Ait 
as  long  as  it  bides  m  Erinn,  Patrick's  chDi* 
in  Chnst  will  bide  in  his  doctrine. 

Now,  whether  this  be  legend,  or  miracle  wottei 
by  the  saint,  or  merely  a  parable,  it  is  at  Ici^ 
Probable  that  the  saint  brought  a  consecxtfa 
altar-stone  with  him  from  GaiH  or  Rome. 
may  have  been  formerly  some  object  of  p>^ 
veneration  which  he  had  found  dnring  ^ 
captivity,  and  converted  as  a  trophy  to  a  Iki^ 
purppse ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to  diis  (lay 
celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel  is  called  CanH 
Phdtraic,  or  Patrick's  Rock,  and  thatandeoW 
it  was  designated  Leac  Phdttaic  or  P*'"^' 
Flag-stone.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  popular  tan 
under  this  name:  "By  the  Leac  PhAir-^ 
which  is  in  Cashel,"  and  this  is  in  an  old  lak  > 
a  king  of  Munster  who  died  in  845. 

The  city  of  Cashel  is  called  Cure's  city.*** 
was  founded  by  Core  Mac  Lughach,  ira*^ 
King  of  Munster  at  the  time  of  Paaick's 
sion. 

There  is  one  more  prophecy  of  a  own  ^ 
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iatk  character  than  the  former,  and  which 
kfctmd  in  every  ancient  life  of  the  saint.  It  is 
Bid,  that  three  years  before  S.  Patrick's 
Ipostoiic  visit  to  Ireland,  that  is,  in  the  year 
p9,  the  Druids  of  King^  Lae^;haire  predicted  the 
neat  to  their  master  as  an  impending  calamity, 
[ke  names  of  the  Druids  were  Lochra  and  Luchat 
fael ;  their  prophecy  runs  thus : 

A  IWcHM  will  coaa  orer  thft  racing  MK, 

TA  ih  jtthntmA  gmmnt.  hia  ciook-  li«Ad«d  aUff, 

TdUt  taUa  at  the  cMt  «tiil  of  his  bonw, 

Atjill  hit  people  will  auwer,  "  Anoa,  Amen." 

Ikalbsiims  to  the  priestly  vestments,  the  altar 
jtOeesst  end  of  the  churefa,  and  the  pa^oral 
tfuesaffidentfy  obvious,  and  easily  explained. 
iGaedblic  Druids  must  have  had  some  idea  of 
iMiao  doctrine  and  practice  at  that  penod, 
IjfrobaUy  bad  serious  misgivings  of  its  ex- 
■n  in  ueir  native  land.  The  prophecy  is 
lid  a^ain  from  him  by  Probus ;  but  the 
inal  IS  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
otic  Irish  MSS.,  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
kere  are  also  many  manuscripts  of  prophe- 
attribnted  to  the  early  saints  of  Erimi,  but 
bvionsly  apocryphal  in  their  character,  and 
Mnpaiativmy  modem,  that  they  are  of  little 
Besteicept  as  curiosities  of  literature. 


I  CHAPTER  X. 

h  Senchas  MSr,  or  Great  Book  of  Laws — 
^Jjmpiled  by  three  Kings,  three  Bishops, 
Und  three  Sards— The  Brehon  Laws— The 
Kinp  of  lanistry — King-makings — Gavel- 
hind— The  Ard-High,  or  Supreme  Monarch 
^^lam  of  Erce  not  peculiar  to  Ancient 
Erinn—Deference  paid  to  Men  of  Learning 
I  Poefs  Circuit — and  its  consequences. 

^  during  the  period  of  S.  Patrick's  mission 
maud,  and  probably  in  the  year  4^9,  that  the 
Rt  Rvival  of  her  anamt  lavs  and  the  compila- 
K  c<  the  work  entitled  the  Senchas  Mir,  or 
w  book  of  laws,  was  effected.  The  laws 
nhad  governed  pagan  Erinn  were  obviously, 
toited  for  the  Christian  Celt;  but  revision 
tfci  such  circumstances  must  have  been  a 
wait  and  delicate  task. 

"pit  annalists  say  that  three  kings,  three 
listiao  bishops— of  whom  S.  Patrick  was  one — 
i*  three  hards,  or  JiUs,  prepared  this  work. 
*M  were,  according  to  Keating,  Laeghaire 
jounced  nearly  as  "Layry"),  son  of  Niall 
tile  Nine  Hostages ;  Daire,  lung  of  Ulster ; 
4  Core,  King  of  Munster.  Themshops:  S. 
tnck,  bis  successor  and  disciple  S.  Benignus, 
dS.  Cainiech.  The  fl^  or  bards :  Ros,  the 
^fiH  of  &inn ;  Dubtach,  whom  we  may  term 
seate  to  King  La^haire,  and  the  circum* 
^  of  whose  conversion  will  be  remembered ; 
d  Fogns.  In  the  intcoduction  to  Uie  work  its 
l«t  is  thus  described: 

VUch  iM  thair  tntk      MlM  Um  GfMl  Aadgtf^, 

wMoB  and  iaHgrity  ranownod— 
kisf^  diTM  pnlatM,  uul  throe  uitiqnorioa. 
ne  ^alMai  wv* :  tbo  moM  dommtS.  Patrick, 


Tbe  fiom  Bia£a,  aati  the  wiae  Canoch. 

The  kinca :  Laegbaiie,  Ute  Gaedhlic  monarch, 

A  princa  In  heiatdry  profeondly  akillod  ; 

Joined  with  him  waa  the  jodicioua  Daire, 

The  warlike  Uliter  kinc ;  the  third, 

A  prince,  for  lettera  and  for  martial  deeda 

Waa  famooa  ;  hia  aamo  waa  Core,  the  potent  klnf 

Of  Unnster.  Thren  aatiqaariea  next  peraied 

Tb«e  M  rscoidi,  and  purged  them  hj  their  akni— 

The  &ithf(i]  Dnbthach,  and  the  aagn  T£arfna, 

And  Rosa,  nicclj  rased  in  foreign  tongnea. 

Theee  ninepemaedtke  annala  of  their  aaceMon, 

Braaed  the  errora — the  effect  of  fraud 

Or  ignorance— and  bf  the  teat  of  truth 

Examined.  They  eiUbllihed  the  recorda. 

And  nray  p«dicrea  of  neU*  blood ; 

And  thai  corrected  they  deacend  to  ua, 

Uaworflty  iaaoe  of  osi  brave  progenitora. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Keating  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  many  Irish  manuscripts 
since  lost,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language.  Any  opinion  of  his  should, 
then,  be  received  with  deference.  It  has  been 
questioned,  however,  and  with  some  appearance 
of  truth,  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  lofiuence 
of  S.  Patrick  would  have  been  sufficiently  great 
at  that  period  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  such  a 
work.  But  a  hi^  authority  on  such  matters  has 
conjectured  that  the  investigation  of  the  Brehon 
Law  Commisuon,  at  [vesent  pending,  will  tend 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Keating's  state- 
ments. 

A  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  work 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  manuscripts  (copies 
of  more  ancient  ones  now  lost)  which  date  from 
the  close  of  the  thirteeenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
work,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  antiquity,  it  is 
said  that  Ros,  the  poet,  placed  before  S.  Patrick 
the  arranged  body  of  the  previously  existing  laws 
of  Erinn  :  that  the  saint  expunged  from  them  all 
that  was  distinctively  anti-Chnstian.  or  otherwise 
objectionable ;  and  proposed  such  alterations  as 
were  comformable  to  the  religion  he  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  teach ;  and  that  the  code  tiius 
amended  was  established  and  received  as  the 
habitual  law. 

The  law  of  succession,  called  tanaisteachf,  or 
tanistiy,  is  ope  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  Brehon 
laws.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  the  father  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  collateral  claimants,  unless  he 
was  disqualified  by  deformity,  imbecility,  or 
crime.  In  after  ages,  by  a  compact  between 
parents  or  mutual  agreement,  the  succession  was 
sometimes  made  alternate  in  two  or  more 
families.  The  eldest  son,  being  recognized  as 
presumptive  heir,  was  denominated  tanaisto — 
that  is,  minor,  or  second  ;  while  the  other  sons, 
or  persons  elegible  in  case  of  failure,  were  termed 
eigkdhamhuaj  which  Htraally  means  king- 
material,  or  kmg-makings.  The  tanaiste  haa  a 
separate  establishment  and  distinct  privileges. 
The  primitive  intention  was,  that  the  "best  man" 
should  reign  ;  but  practically  it  ended  in  mi^ht 
being  being  taken  for  right*  often  for  more  im- 
portant qualifications. 

The  portion  and  inheritance  of  landed  property 
was  regulated  by  the  law  called  gavel-kind 
(gavail-kinne),  an  ancient  Celtic  institution,  but 
common  to  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  others. 
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By  this  law,  inherited  or  other  property  was 
divided  equally  between  the  sons  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  daughters  (unless,  indeed,  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  when  females  were  permitted  to 
inherit).  The  tanaiste.  however,  was  allotted 
the  dwelling-house  and  other  privileges. 

The  tenure  of  land  was  a  tube  or  family  right ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  system  of  government  and 
legislation  was  far  more  patriarchal  than  Teutonic 
— another  indication  of  an  Eastern  origin.  All 
the  members  of  a  tribe  or  family  had  an  equal 
right  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the  land  oc- 
culted by  the  whole.  This  syvtem  created  a 
mutual  independence  and  self-consciousness  of 
personal  right  and  importance  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  subjogaUon  of  the  Germanic 
and  Angl**Norman  vassal.  The  monarchy  was 
also  held  under  the  law  of  tanistry,  and ,  was  no 
very  enviable  position,  since  for  many  years  few 
kings  of  Ireland  ended  their  lives  peacefully. 
The  supreme  monarch,  or  Ard-Ri^h,  ruled  as 
best  he  could  over  the  provincial  kings,  who  in 
their  turn  paid  him  some  small  tribute,  unless  at 
war  with  him,  which  was  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent.  Each  prince  had  his  separate  house  and 
retinue  while  attending  the  triennial  assemblies 
at  Tara,  where 

Tbs  IriA  nwaarcb  (»•  fofallhiOM 
CooBplcBOQi  nto,  in  the  eooif  ■  cantr*. 
The  Princ*  of  Leiartttr  in  «  ehaii  of  itato 
Wu  pUesd,  bnt  wia  hiiback  to  Ow  UMBbly. 
Hia  facA  ref uda  the  king,  Babind  U>e  tbroM 
Tbe  PrfoM  of  Conascbt  Mt.  Satbraasd, 
UpM  Um  Udi'i  Mk  hud,  a«  Mm  of  Uwutcr 
Giuod  the  unmUr ;  ud  apoa  tbo  ri|^ 
Sat,  in  hitvlaadldnbaBiShaMaeoofUlstar. 

The  succession  to  the  ro3ral  power  sometimes 
alternated  between  two  families ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances war  was  frequent,  and  almost  inevit- 
able. 

The  punishment  of  crime  by  the  law  of  eric,  or 
runlet,  has  been  frequently  condemned  by  those 
who  appear  to  forget  that  such  was  the  custom 
even  of  our  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 
Moreover,  the  fine  might  be  refused  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  when  imposed  for  murder ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  punishment  by  death 
would  be  inflicted. 

Offices  and  professions,  such  as  those  of 
Druid,  brehon  (or  lawyer),  bard,  etc.,  were 
usually,  but  not  absolutely,  hereditary.  The 
deference  paid  to  learning,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  men  of  superior  talent,  cannot 
fan  to  be  remarkable  by  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Ireland.  Men 
of  learning  were  not  merely  placed  in  a  position 
of  independence,  but  were  also  elevated  in  rank, 
and  treated  with  marked  deference  by  monarchs 
and  people.  Their  vey  property  was  declared 
inviolate  and  protected  by  law.  An  oiiar  or 
doctor  in  philosophy,  the  nearest  English  word 
for  the  Gaedhlic  term  fiUdecht,  when  ordained— 
for  such  is  the  import  of  the  word  in  the  original 
—by  Uie  king  himself,  took  precedence  after  the 
monarch  at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge 
or  accept  refreshment  when  on  his  travels  from 
any  one  below  the  rank  of  Jtaith,  a  noble  or 
andlord-cbier.   He  was  allowed  a  standing  in- 


come of  twenty-one  cows,  and  thdt  grass  ia  ftf 
chieftain's  temtory,  with  many  other  cmolwBena 
and  advantages,  extending  to  his  tuton.  pqiiU, 
and  servants.  He  was  further  allowed  tbe 
singular  privilege  of  conferring  tetany 
sanctuary  in  bis  own  territory  by  cartTi^fca 
wand,  and  placing,  or  having  it  placed,  fierdie 
person  or  locality  to  be  protected.  His  witij* 
enjoyed  many  privileges  ;  and  these  imiB«» 
and  feivours  were  extended  propordonabl;  ta&e 
various  degrees  of  le^al,  political,  musical,  »d 
historical  art  below  him. 

Similiar  rank  and  emolomenta  woe  ^ftai&^ 
the  Seanchaidhe  (pronounced  "Sbioclue% 
historian  or  antiquary. 

These  poets  and  bards,  as  also  the  philoaofto 
and  lawyer,  were  permitted  to  pass  fron  oot 
province  to  another  at  pleasure,  or,  as  we  my 
term  it,  to  go  on  circuit,  their  object,  howfW. 
not  beiAg  always  to  settle  the  law.  On  these  oc- 
casions, as  they  journeyed  from  court  to  conit,  v 
from  Jlaith  to  monarch,  they  sang  the  pnian  * 
their  patrons,  and  uttered  bitter  condemaaiiotii 
of  their  enemies,  imparting  such  learning  as  ^ 
bad  acquired  under  their  ancient  mastos  au 
deemed  most  acceptable  to  thor  hosts.  1> 
return,  they  were  entertained  munificently,  >» 
received  costly  gifts. 

THB  SND. 


AN   EASTERN  POSTMAN. 


E  sometimes  bestow  a  few  wonb^ 
!  pity  upon  our  postmen  pertiraiti? 
day  after  day  their  monotoooasnwn 
of  double  knocks,  but  they 
the  midst  of  movement  and  iatd>- 1 

fence,  and  their  life  is  not  to  be  compared  ^  I 
ismal  sameness  with  that  of — we  will  say-A« 
postman  between  Bagdad  and  Damascus. 

The  Arab  carrier  delivers  up  his  mail  at  w 
village  of  Dhumayr,  two  or  three  miks 
eastward,  after  a  joumCT  of  nine  <^1^  ^ 
nights  across  the  desert.  The  wild  Bedoan.<" 
performs  tiiis  dangennis,  soUtaiy  and 
loum^,  rarely  enters  the  two  ^reat  centRS  a 
Eastern  civilization  between  which  he  Ai'O'*^ 
the  means  of  communication.    For  him  ^ 
fragrant  gardens  and  well-stored  baiaan  « 
Damascus  have  no  attraction ;  or  perliaps  he 
that  he  might  be  seduced  by  them,  and  avoids  w 
temptation.  Be  thatasitmay,hestops(Kitbevc4|^ 
of  the  desert  at  either  end  of  the  roote, 
swings  on  his  lithe  dromedary  to  and  fro  oter  ^ 
arid  wastes,  catching  such  snatches  of i^tf 
he  may  at  the  scattered  oases 
separated  wells  where  he  stops  to  refieA 
camel.   With  the  coppery  sl^  scorcfatq; 
day,  and  the  changdess  Une  ^totit  Inm  at  bS"; 
rarely  knowing  even  the  shelter  of  an  Ar^tt^ 
carrying  with  lum  the  date*  and  ike  : 
to  last  for  his  journey ;  exposed  to  peril  froa^^ 
and  sand-storms,  and  predatory  Arabs,  tp^J! 
the  fleet  animal  he  rides  is  a  sore  temptatioo--* 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  erotiirinwl 
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iizarre  postman  in  existence.   One  wonders 
ibetber  he  has  realty  ever  fathomed  the  mystery 
/bis  occupation,  or  found  out  why  he  should 
bos  be  kept  constantly  oscillating  between  the 
Dposite  margins  of  the  desert  with  a  bag; 
Aether  be  knows  what  is  in  the  bag,  or,  if  be 
kies,  can  form  any  conception  why  people  in 
Jamascus  should  care  to  know  what  peoiue  are 
Uog  in  Bagdad,  for  he  can  never  have  ex- 
ftiMced  the  sensation  of  wanting  either  to  send 
K  to  Rcdve  a  letter.   But.  then,  what  oppor- 
tmm  for  reflection  he  enjoys !     Rarely  ex- 
cbaoRDg  a  word  with  hts  fellow  man,  yet  con- 
tutfy  battling  with  hidden  dangers ;  always  on 
k  alert,  and  yet  never  varying  the  eternal 
■DotoDy  of  sky  and  desert,  the  mystery  must 
Knt  the  problems  which   civilization  has 
U  to  fathom,  in  an  entirely  new  life  to  him 
ever  perched  on  the  back  of  a  dromedary, 
all  we  know  he  may  have  framed  a  theory  of 
tntion  depending  upon  "environment,"  by 
Ich.wbeo  the  fittest  is  called  uponto  surmise,  he 
J  remain  the  sole  representative  of  the  human 
I.  Meanwhile  the  types  of  the  highest  state  of 
iatioo,  dlasifs  with  its  discoveries,  are  driven 
iDcide,  and  find  life  monotonous  because  it  is 
de  tip  of  "  buttoning  and  unbuttoning ; "  but 
Mho  is  never  called  upon  to  do  nther  serenely 
pdsthe  most  monotonous  existence  of  all.  Yet 
p  thought  of  self-destruction  from  ennui  ever 
Kcrs  his  mind  as  he  jogs  backwards  and  for- 
Brds  with  the  bag  which  he  despises.  Except 
puibly,  the  genUemen  who  prefer  to  be  sta^- 
pcfameo  to  any  other  existence,  and  daily 
re  the  "  White  Horse  Cellar  "  in  all  weathers 
■ting  the  London  season,  who  is  there  who  is 
w  to  have  attained  to  the  calm  elevation  of 
liphilowphy  ?  And  even  these  do  not  carry  a 
kbag. 

b  is  sad  to  think  that  the  day  may  not  be  far 
wot  when  the  occupation  of  this  interesting 
Mfflen  of  httnuBi^  will  be  ^ne  ;  when  the 
KB  scream  of  the  locomotive,  piercing  the 
Oair  of  Uie  night,  will  scare  the  jackals  which 
Inrnake  tt  resound  with  their  plaintive  cries, 
ad  introduce  the  Bagdad  postman  to  blessings 

civilization,  of  which  he  has  till  now  been  de- 
ived.  Flying  across  the  desert  by  the 
ipbrates  Valley  Railway,  tightiy  wedded  be- 
'ten  a  set  of  card-sharpers  in  a  third-class 
^2ge,  he  may  possibly  look  back  with  a 
lile  of  pity  to  his  dromedary  days ;  but  it  is  a 
icstioQ  whether  he  will  be  a  better  or  a  wiser 
iia,  especially  if,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
'uney  his  companions  initiate  ,  him  mto  the 
rneries  of  their  vocation,  or  make  him  their 
^m.  It  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  were  to 
K^ph  for  his  dromedary  to  meet  him  at  the 
n  station,  and  fly  to  the  utmost  recesses  of  his 
loved  desert,  where  he  may  reflect  that  though 
!  heard  much  among  his  fiMlow-ttavellers  of  the 
»«sbg8  *'  and  *'  vices  '*  of  civilizationi  there  is 
ul  honesty  enough  left  in  Christendom  to  re- 
il  from  the  mockery  of  such  a  phrase  as  the 
virtues  of  civilization," 

Meaowhile,  our  foot-sore  and  weary  home 
«tmen  may  profitably  compare  their  lot  with 
t  Bagdad  postman's,  whether  they  go  afoot 
by  velocipede. 


A   POLICEMAN'S  STORY. 


F  course  a  life  like  mine  is.  diversified 
by  many  incidents,  but  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  years  have  not 
contrived  to  blot  from  my  memory 
the  chief  focte  of  the  Brunswick 
Street  robbery,  or  at  least,  the  case  that  was 
known  by  that  name  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

I  had  gone  to  the  office  one  morning,  I  re- 
member it  was  summer,  and  as  I  went  along  the 
streets  I  met  carts  returning  fi*om  market,  where 
they  had  early  disposed  of  their  burdens  of  pro- 
duce, and  were  wending  their  way  back  to  the 
pleasant  fields,  where  the  scent  of  the  drying  bay 
and  the  never-ending  songs  of  the  birds  form  such 
a  contrast  to  the  heavy  sounds  of  the  thronged 
dty.  It  was  near  the  time  when  my  holidays 
commenced,  and  I  expected  to  be  with  the 
peasant  in  his  rural  home  within  a  fortnight  from 
that  date.  The  office  was  separated  n-om  the 
superintendent's  room  by  a  wall  with  a  door,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  ground  glass,  so  that 
althouni  I  could  that  someone  was  inude, 
I  could  not  make  out  who  it  was.  The  shadow 
which  every  now  and  then  appeared  showed  that 
the  figure  was  in  motion,  like  the  possessors  of 
uneasy  consciences  in  the  tales  we  re&d  at  school; 
and  although  I  had  lon^  out-grown  the  supersti- 
tion that  a  burdened  mind  invariably  produces  a 
corresponding  gravity  of  spirit,  I  could  not  but 
associate  the  action  of  the  unseen  and  uneasy  one 
with  a  secret  which  was  uneasy  in  his  breast.  I 
say  could  not,  for  my  will  was  impotent  in  the 
matter,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  had  formed  a  poor 
opinion  of  tJie  man  before  I  had  seen  his  face. 

The  office  door  opened,  and  our  superin- 
tendent's voice  ham  a  study  of  the  volume  known 
to  the  "force"  as  the  "occurrence"  book,  a 
large  volume  with  a  litde  red  label  filled  with 
notes  of  the  events  of  the  times  as  known  to  the 
Quaker  Road  divirion  of  Uie  metropolitan  police. 

"  Oh !  So  this  lis  Mr.  Dapper,  is  it  ?  "  said  a 
voice  as  I  entered  the  room  and  beheld  opposite 
me,  and  before  a  desk  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  other  side  of  the  room,  a  wetl-built  man  of 
about  thirW  years  of  age. 

His  beard  was  well  trimmed,  and  like  his  hair 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  his  eye  had  that  pene- 
tration, which,  in  company  with  the  expression 
of  his  voice  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have  got  some- 
thing and  I  mean  to  keep  it.  I  can  find  all  out, 
but  tell  it— oh,  no  I" 

"Strange  affair  this,  John,"  said  our  super- 
intendent ;  and  I  was  convinced  it  must  be  if  it 
went  beyond  the  pale  of  his  varied  experience. 
"This  genUeman  has  missed  some  properQr 
during  the  last  few  days,"  continued  the  super- 
intendent, "and  although  very  littie  doabt  is 
entertained  as  to  the  culprit,  the  case  will 
require  very  carefid  attention,  because  in  the 
first  instance,  the  young  man  who  disappeared 
at  the  same  time  as  the  proiwrty,  was  a  trusted 
servant  of  the  owner ;  and  again  he  has  prepared 
for  flight  in  such  manner  that  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  we  may  believe  this  gentleman,  to  find  out  any- 
thing by  the  usual  method  of  proceeding." 
The  case  was  that  a  cleric  named  Axondel,  a 
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distant  relative  .of  his  employer,  Mr.  Crayme, 
who  had,  after  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his 
masteF— I  am  stating  the  case  as  told  to  me— sud- 
denly left>  and  when  Mr.  Crajrme  came  to 
exairine  the  safe,  which  the  delinquent  had  had 
nnder  his  chai^,  it  was  found  that  property  to 
the  value  of  several  hundred  pounds  was  mis- 
sing. This  was  chiefly  in  cash,  and  if  it  be 
wondered  why  he  kept  such  a  large  amount  on 
hand  at  once,  let  it  be  known  that  it  pleased  him 
to  do  so  for  reascms  whidi  he  did  not  care  to 
divulge. 

"  When  enquiry  came  to  be  made,"  'said  Mr. 
Crayme,  in  a  tone  which,  to  my  perhaps  pre- 
judiced fancy,  appeared  to  add,  "  and  I  will  let 
just  as  much  of  Uie  results  out  as  I  please,  and 
no  more  mind  you," — "  I  found  that  the  man's 
wife  and  child  had  gone  awav  a  day  or  two 
before,  under  pretence  of  visiting  the  seaside, 
and  as  they  forgot  to  say  to  what  part  they  were 

Sung,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  enjoying 
e  proceeds  of  the  robbery  together  with  the 
thief  by  this." 

*'  Innocent  in  law  as  yet,"  put  in  our  superin- 
tendent, and  though  it  added  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  inexplicable  events  that  bound  the 
day's  proceedings,  I  could  not  help  admiring  him 
for  it. 

The  other  man  continued  : 

"  No,  I  was  just  about  to  observe  that  we  must 
not  be  too  sure  about  these  things,  because,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  airaid,  until  the  removal  of 
the  wife  and  children  took  place,  that  it  would 
be  little  use  looking  for  him  anywhere — except  in 
the  river.  You  "see  he  was  alwasrs  what  I  call  a 
Uttle  moonstruck,  and  at  times  lie  was  worse  than 
nsual,  at  others  he  was  as  sane  as  Solomon.  Now 
it  is  qmte  ^ssible  that  he  has  taken  the  roon^ 
when  in  his  senses,  and  then  when  a  mad  fit 
came  on  gone  and  thrown  himself  into  che  water. 
Or  it  is  more  probable,  and  mind  you  I  knew  him, 
(and  will  tell  just  as  much  as  it  suits  my  pur- 
pose to  tell)  that  he  has  marched  away  with  the 
cash  when  he  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and- 
now  daren't  come  back.  But  there's  the  wife 
and  family,  that  puzzles  me.  But  in  any  case  I 
should  want  to  prosecute  him,  simply  to  keep 
him  in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  as  I  can  prove  that 
one  half  the  family  is  mad,  that  wouldn't  be  dif- 
ficult." 

These  philanthropic  motives  were  descanted  on 
at  every  opportunity,  as  I  made  the  requisite,  but 
seemingly  profitless  examination  of  the  office  in 
which  Mr.  Arondel  had  been  employed. 

On  my  inquiring  for  a  description  of  the  accused, 
Mr.  Crayme  pulled  out  a  portrait  from  a  little 
drawer  above  a  high  desk,  at  the  same  time 
filling  up  by  a  verbal  communication  the  points 
which  the  picture  failed  to  supply.  He  was  about 
seven  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  sharp  features,  very  Uttle  colour  in 
his  face,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  sickly 
constitution. 

This  description  was  circulated  far  and  wide, 
but  no  John  Arondel,  nor  in  fact,  anyone  corres- 
ponding to  the  description  of  him  ever  was  ap- 
prehended ;  and  gradually  the  case  claimed  less 
and  less  attention,  as  the  arrest  of  the  offender, 
w  the  recovery  of  the  property  became  more  and 


more  improbable.   The  winter  had  dragged  its 
weaty  length  along,  and  the  bloom  of  mama 
reigned  in  nature^  realm.  An  inmortant  cue 
now  engaged  my  attentioo,  and  as  tne  nak  ns 
fax  different  from  that  in  the  Brunswick  Steet 
affair,  I  had  to  see  it  concluded  before  tabp^ 
holiday.   At  last,  however,  I  departed  &ti  pat 
of  the  country  I  had  never  nsiteabefore,B(CeiBi 
professionally,  t^e  Lakes  of  the  North. 

A  friend  of, mine  lived  in  a  tittle  town 
which   the   circling  hills  towered  in  sKig 
majesty,  and  which  enjoyed  the  repoUtiKi  i 
having  the  greatest  rain&ll  for  miles  round. 

One  evening  1  had  gone  out  by  myseH  to  et 
plore  the  intricacies  of  a  brook  wtucfaranthroa^ 
the  town,  and  which  had  inspired  me  vith  a dev 
to  follow  it  in  its  restless  course  among  the  loc^ 
valleys  which  divided  the  stone  built  liiUs. 
and  bye  I  came  to  a  small  brooklet  which  jooei! 
the  main  stream,  but  which  was  too  wide  i«  ne 
to  jump  over,  and  so  I  had  to  turn  off,  aod  thes 
something  else  caused  me  to  leave  the  vattf  il- 
together,  and  when  the  shades  of  mgbt  wex 
drawing  before  the  sunlight,  and  I  turned  to  re- 
trace my  steps  I  came' to  the  conclusion  that,  easj 
as  it  had  been  to  wend  my  way  thither,  to  iai 
the  town  again  without  a  guide  was  impossitif. 
The  mountains  had  lost  their  distineuisbint 
features,  and  the  distances  appeared  to  bf 
changed  ;  to  say  I  was  anxious,  if  not  abrori 
would  be  keeping  within  the  strict  limit  a!  tit 
truth.  To  make  matters  worse,  just  as  1  « 
pondering  on  the  undesirable  situation,  the  clodK 
which  had  gathered  fast  below  the  moBoa* 
tops  sent  down  a  shower  with  an  impetus  pecs- 
liar  to  the  weather  of  mountainous  regions. 

To  make  a  move  was  my  immediate  eodo"^* 
and  as  long  as  I  kept  in  the  valley  I  km* I** 
under  less  danger  than  if  on  the  hill.   Then  wt 
a  few  sparks  of  light  left  yet,  and  my  eyesn^ 
every  comer  of  the  ugly  mountain  forms  vaa 
gathered  in  the  decreasing  light  as  if  to  dose  S^, 
flie  night,  and  shut  me  up  for  ever  in  the  bowel** 
the  earth.    I  listened  for  the  stream,  aDde«J 
now  and  then  I  could  hear  its  waters 
with  an  energy  which  received  force  Iroa 
shower  till  it  became  lost  among  the  huge  boo^ 
which  interrupt  its  course,  only  to  reappear  agsi 
with  a  hiss  and  roar,  whose  echoes  woke  np  ftf 
brooding  and  deathlike  calm  that  had  settled 
the  frowning  hills. 

Matters  stood  in  this  light,  or  rather  dan- 
ness,  physically  and  comparatively,  wheo  ^ 
wending  my  way  along  a  narrow  gorge 
flanked  the  brook,  I  suddenly  became  awaie  ^ 
a  light  was  flickering  above  me  somewhere  in  ^ 
mountain's  side. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  company  mi^'.'' 
there  I  shouted,  and  I  can  shout  when  occi^ 
requires,  but  no  answer  came  to  me,  except  ttt 
mocking  echo  of  the  mountains  which  grew 
a  startling  and  sharp  report  to  a  far  away 
ghostly  whisper  in  the  distant  night. 

"  Hallo  there  t   Does  anybody  livehete?" 

No  answer.  _  , 

"  Hallo,  I  say  again,  where  are  yrm  aD?"?* 
then  I  added  the  more  appropriate  qoB^ 
"andwheream  I?"  . 

There  was  one  startling  echo  bdund  oe,  ^ 
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bd  gnnm  nearly  a&aid  of,  such  an  unearthly 
ing  ixd  he  give  to  my  hoarsest  notes,  as  just  as 
[«as  listening  to  the  efi^t  of  my  volley  on  his 
cBecdons,  the  light  stirred  and  moved,  and  a 
lonvas  opened,  giving  out  a  stream  of  Ueht 
riiich  qip»red  to  be  on  the  whole  a  great  deal 
Karertome  than  the  lesser  light  was.  I  found 
mrage  to  ascend,  still  keeping  my  voice  up  to 
let  tbe  owner  of  the  cot  know  I  was  alive,  and  by 
£ntof  agreat  deal  of  patience,  and  a  few  bad 
iidle  grains,  I  contrivra  to  come  against  a  solid 
riiicb  appeared  to  defend  the  building  from 
in;  farther  advance  on  my  part. 
At  this  juQcture  a  woman  made  her  appear- 
ace  above  the  rock  and  lighted  up  a  narrow 
tfwiiich  led  to  salvation  from  the  bitter  winds 
id  rains. 

Jhe  house  was  in  a  sheltered  position,  and 
pin  the  warm  room  the  howling  of  the  wind 
■ne  only  as  a  subdued  moan,  while  the  bright 
padded,  by  contrast,  a  comfort  after  the  fierce- 
fcss  of  the  element  without. 
'  The  woman  was  about  thirty  yean  of  age,  and 
kehov,  and  still  I  don't  know  why,  I  fancied 
khad  not  spent  many  years  in  that  part  of  the 
Initiy.  While  inward  comforts  were  being  at* 
Wed  to,  and  outer  garments  were  being  dried, 
gradually  recovered  my  spirits,  which  I  thought 
pd  FocsakeD  me  in  the  stormy  journey,  and 
hited  a  conversation  which  the  lady  was  not 

E rilling  to  continue,  although  I  noticed  that 
i  skilhlly  evaded  every  mendon  of  her  life  be- 
she  came  to  this  country.  Her  husband 
pnot  yet  returned,  but  there  was  no  fear  of  his 
pg  lost.  He  had  simply  gone  to  visit  a  sick 
Bghbour  a  few  miles  away,  and  might  be  back 
tanytime.  He  didn't  care  much  for  that  part 
I  the  country ;  but  then  every  place  would  have 
^^disadvantages,  and  might  as  well  put  up 
p^Qie  fortune  of  the  present  for  anything  she 

l^lule  speaking  she  was  still  going  about 
psehold  work,  and  shortly  she  disappeared  be- 
ndioto  another  apartment,  taking  care  to  first 
«ea  light  in  the  window  so  that  her  husband 
■pit  the  better  find  his  way  home, 
vradnally  I  fell  into  a  dreamy  stupor.  The 
od  on  that  rough  mountain  had  been  more 
xeptable  than  many  a  more  luxurious  meal  at 
Jme,  and,  like  the  liquor,  was  of  a  surprising 
nd  and  quality  considering  the  situation,  and 
iiog  left  to  myself  I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  J 
ly  musl  have  done.  I  have  no  perfect  recol- 
ctioQ  of  the  occurrence,  but  I  remember 
^ag,  and  shall  remember  it  to  my  dying 

e  fire,  burning  brightly  as  ever,  dazzled  my 
for  an  instant,  and  to  its  credit  I  at  last 
aced  what  I  considered  a  phanta^.  But  no  I 
before  me,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
It  the  taau  whose  footsteps  I  bad  attempted  to 
ack.  The  very  answer  to  every  particular  of 
£  description,  he  sat  there  looking  as  cou- 
nted as  though  no  law  was  seeking  him  out,  no 
irrants  or  criminal  informations  awaiting  him, 
id  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
"urcc, 

UU  wife  said  a  few  words,  I  know  not  what, 
>t  we  two  sat  looking  at  each  other,  and  it  was 


evident  that  he  knew  me,  though  when  and 
where  he  had  made  my  acquaintance  I  cannot 
tell. 

I  began  to  feel  less  easy  in  my  mind.  I  was 
able  to  cope  with  a  single  man  of  his  size  if  the 
necesnty  occurred  ;  but  how  man^  acconipUces 
might  he  have  to  help  him  in  his  villainous  acts, 
and  no  help  could  be  at  hand  for  goodness  knows- 
how  many  miles. 

The  woman  left  the  room,  and  somehow  a 
coowrsation  was  started.  He  knew  me,  and 
I  knew  who  he  was,  but  as  the  subsequent  ex- 
j>lanation  is  more  coherent  if  it  was  not  at  the 
time  more  elaborate,  it  will  be  best  to  defer  this 
explanation  a  little.  Suffice  it  to  say  1  returned 
to  London  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Arondel,  al- 
though he  was  not  a  prisoner,  and  that  after  en- 
quiries of  one  kind  or  another,  Mr.  Crayme,  who- 
had  long  been  most  anxious  for  the  capture  of 
his  late  clerk,  was  invited  to  come  down  to  the 
office,  was  in  fact  fetched,  and  in  the  presence  of 
myself  and  others  confronted  with  Arondel.  He 
was  a  little  startled  at  first,  but  other  Burprises 
were  in  store  for  him. 

"What  is  your  charge  against  me?"  asked 
the  impatient  Arondel. 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  Why  did  you  run 
away  ?  " 

"  To  get  out  of  your  road,  of  course." 
"Then  you  come  and  ask  what  you  are  wanted 
for.    The  very  coolness  is  enough  to  prove—" 
"Insanity,  I  suppose." 

"  That  need  not  be  mentioned  at  present ;  in 
another  place  it  may  be  discussed." 

"  You  charged  him  with  felony,"  said  our 
superintendent.  "He  denies  it,  and  likewise 
makes  a  certain  charge  against  you." 

"The  deuce  he  does  f  Were  it  not  that  I 
hardly  consider  him  responsible  for  his  words,  I 
should  think  that  his  own  mouth  condemed  him, 
let  alone  his  running  away  when  found  out." 

"  Yes !  "  said  Arondel.  "  No  doubt  you  were 
much  surprised  when  you  found  that  the  bird 
had  flown,  but  you  would  not  have  been  so  had 
you  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  the 
whole  history  of  your  trickery." 

These  words  were  said  in  a  sarcastic  manner, 
but  it  was  very  evident  that  Mr.  Arondel  was 
getting  excited. 

"Thanks  to  chance  I  came  across  this,"  he 
said,  and  drew  out  a  letter  which  he  had  shown 
to  me  on  that  eventful  night  in  the  cot  in  the 
north,  and  which  was  from  the  physician 
of  a  private  asylum  with  whom,  from  the  tone  of 
the  letter,  Mr.  Crayme  must  have  held  a  lengthy 
conrespondence.  "Thanks  to  chance  I  found 
this,  and  thinking  you  had  placed  it  for  me  to 
attend  to,  I  read  it,  and  fbnnd  out  another  link 
in  the  chain.  You  knew  that  my  grandfather, 
and  your  wife's,  made  a  mil  to  the  effect  that  in 
forty  years  his  property,  which  during  that  time 
would  have  accumulated  to  a  considerable  sum, 
to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  any  who  might  be 
insane.  You  knew  that  insanity  was  said  by 
some  persons  to  be  hereditary  in  our  family, 
and  so  planned  this  nefarious  tnck  to  get  me  out 
of  your  way,  and  so  get  hold  of  a  larger  share  of 
the  money  than  you  were  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Crayme  heard  no  more,  but  flew  forward 
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with  an  oath,  and  he  and  his  late  clerk  fell  to  the 
floor  together.  They  struggled  together  for 
some  time  before  they  could  oe  separated,  and 
not  until  they  were  removed  did  they  cease  to 
-vent  their  feelings  on  each  other. 

Mr.  Arondel  went  too  far  in  the  first  instance 
by  allowing  his  feelings  to  overcome  him,  but  in 
the  end  he  told  all  he  could  be  expected  to  know. 
He  wondered  many  a  time,  while  away  in  the  far 
northern  retreat,  why  Mr.  Crayroe  had  branded 
him  a  thief  instead  of  trying  to  get  him  pro- 
nounced insane  by  some  shorter  method  tnan 
that,  the  history  of  which  he  so  curtly  told. 

Mr.  Crayme  s  business  affairs  bad  come  to  a 
•crisis.  The  insanity  if  there  was  any,  had  some- 
how fallen  on  him,  for  after  the  disclosure  men- 
tioned above  he  was  hopelessly  mad.  His 
creditors  seized  the  warehouse  and  its  contents, 
and  Mrs.  Crayme  was  content  to  live  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  money  left  by  her  grandfather,  or 
rather  her  share  of  it.  Mr.  Arondel  spends  his 
in  the  north,  of  which  he  has  become  so  fond 
that  he  seldom  comte  to  London. 

I  often  go  there,  and  he  tells  me  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  penetration  he  should  have 
been  in  a  madhouse,  as  his  story  would  not  have 
been  believed ;  but  I  pooh-pooh  that,  and  for 
myself  am  glad  that  chance  led  me  to  his  house 
on  that  rough  night  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Luke  Aloft. 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 


In  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent  in  the 
*  present  day,  that  the  difiierence  which 
appears  to  exist  between  men  and 
women  in  mental  constitution,  is  merely 
the  result  of  the  education.  That  by  nature  they 
are  alike,  and  that  it  is  desirable  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible to  destroy  this  difference.  Hence  the  en- 
deavour to  educate  boys  and  girls  after  the  same 
model ;  hence  ladies'  colleges,  degrees  and  certi- 
ficates, and  that  the  person  may  qrmbolise  the 
mind,  hence  the  imitation  of  the  dress  of  men  by 
^Is  and  women. 

Now  men  and  women  are  essentially  different ; 
different  i^sicallyi  diflfierent  mentally,  different 
morally.  They  are  meant  to  move  in  different 
spheres,  forwmch  different  qualifications  are  re- 
quired. 

The  difference  may  be  summarized  tiros : 
Beginning  with  the  assertion  that  Man  and 
Woman  share  humani^  differentlf,  but  equi- 
valently.  Man  reasons,  judges.  Woman  knows, 
acts. 

Man's  qualities  are  solidity,  decision.  Woman's 
are  brightness,  sweetness. 

The  forces  of  man's  nature  are  roused  into 
action  by  ambition.  The  forces  of  woman's  nature 
are  roused  into  action  by  affection. 

Man  is  faithful.   Woman  is  devoted. 

Man  is  constituted  to  be  more  just  than  merci- 
ful. Woman  is  constituted  to -be  more  merciful 
than  just. 

The  win  of  man  and  the  will  of  woman  are 
created  to  act  in  perfiKt  harmony,  the  will  of 


each  differing  from  the  other,  according  to  thai 
mental  and  moral  proportions^  and  conseqnm^; 
the  two  wills,  when  excited,  do  not  come  iotai 
collinon,  the  relation  of  man  and  wonuo  Ikd; 
that  of  a  perfected  self. 

This  perfection  is  most  completely  exhibited  in 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ;  destroy  tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  man  and  tint  of 
woman,,  and  the  proportion  is  at  the  sane  tiiBc 
lost.  ' 

The  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  were  di«i4ed 
in  opinion  about  the  education  of  women  mii. 
as  we  are  now, 

Plato  maintains  in  his  Coramoawealifa,  dot 
women,  as  well  as  men,  ought  to  be  admitted  itii 
the  management  of  public  a£birs,  the  condodiar 
of  armies,  and  the  government  of  states,  ai« 
should,  therefore,  necessarily  be  trained  up,  also, 
in  the  same  athletic  exerdces  as  men. 

Aristotle  difiiers  from  his  master,  and  vitboat 
doing'  injustice  to  the  real  merit  and  essentid 
qualities  of  the  sex,  marics  out  with  great  jgj^ 
ment,  the  different  ends  for  which  man  ml 
woman  are  intended ;  the  great  Creator  ban 
endowed  one  with  strength  of  body  and  intreoV 
of  mind,  while  the  other  is  of  a  more  weak 
delicate  constitution,  accompanied  with  anal 
softness  and  modest  timidity,  which  render 
more  fit  for  a  sedentary  life. 

Xenaphon  is  of  the  same  opinion  vith  .^liii 
totle,  and  compares  the  wife  to  the  mother  ta' 
who  governs  and  superintends  the  whole  hcou 
seeking  no  supremacy  elsewhere.  He  reiaiin 
with  Aristotie  the  difference  of  constttution  nl 
character  made  by  the  author  of  Nature  betnei 
man  and  woman,  which  poiht  out  to  eacb  ^ 
them  their  proper  and  pecuuar  offices  and  ^ 
tions. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  at  all  tines  ttien 
have  been  women,  who  by  their  solid  merit,  ha' 
distinguished  themselves  above  their  sex,  asth 
have  been  innumerable  instances  of  men  «bo^ 
their  defects,  have  dishonoured  theirs. 
these  are  only  particuliar  cases,  and  form  no 
And  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
many  spheres  of  usefulness,  hitherto 
by  mrai,  should  be  equally  available  for  wooA 
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<al7. 

1.  Buh  coBtribotianmart  bMTOa  A«intrW^*r'^ 
nun*  ud  ■ddraw,  ud  As  caadMoas  oa  it  ii  1" 
wanlod. 

].  In  no  CMO  CMi  Ibe  Editor  nodertaka  tke  talk  d 
aa  opiaioa  upon  tha  moriti  or  dafocti  et  poeM  or  itaia  ^ 
mttted  to  Urn  ;  nor  caa  ba  apadfy  th«  laaMai  «^  ■9'* 
floeaco  Urn  In  r^octtac  aay  ceatribvtioa. 

4.  As  HSS.  are  Mat  Taltiatarilf,  tha  EAtor  will  Mt  Ml 
■alf  ratpondbla  for  thair  Mie  return ;  bat  >bM  »• 
wrapper  aecoaipaaiaa  tba  coatribatioa.  cua  will  ba 
bavo  aacb  oootcibatloa  dalr  paita4  ia  tba  anal ' 
jacdoB. 

5.  Vbaa  «  rtaBpad,  addraned  wrappar  U  sot  Nat,  A* 
will  reeiaia  for  anc  MOaras  at  tba  offica,  wban  ther 
obtainable  npoo  ^plleatioa,  altbar  pcnoaaOr  * 
-aaclotlng  addretied  wrappar.  Beyood  tbt  madi 
tloB  caa  ba  antartabwd. 
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*'THB  UOMK  STAKTED   CP  ON  HIS  COUCH;    HX  STROVE  TO  SPEAK." 

^itlgu  at  ilgt  Jfonst;  or,  t^e  §urning  of  Crnglanir. 

By     E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  V. 

[he  horse  on  which  the  slave  Sebba  rode, 

impelled  by  the  pain  of  the  arrow  still 

sticking  in  his  flank,  fled,  fortunately 

ir  his  master,  with  such  speed  down  the  forest 

venue,  that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight  and  pur- 

ut  of  the  Danish  marauders.    As  to  Sebba,  the 

luDce  of  a  broken  neck,  by  a  precipitation  from 
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the  animal's  back,  was  in  his  mind  a  calamity  in- 
finitely less  to  be  feared  than  that  of  a  capture 
by  the  Danes ;  so  continuing,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  crouch  down,  he  grasped  the  horse's 
neck  with  a  pertinacity  that  defied  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  dislodge  him^from  his 
seat.  This  close  and  uncommonly  affectiooate 
embrace  which  Sebba  chose  to  bestow  upon  his 
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hone,  by  do  means  met  with  the  grateful  return 
which  it  unquestionably  deserved,  the  perverse 
creature  conceiving  almost  as  great  a  terror  from 
this  unusual  hug,  as  he  had  exhibited  when 
pierced  by  the  Danish  arrow.  Accordingly,  yield- 
ing to  this  double  impulse  of  fear,  he  dashed  on 
with  a  velocity  that  exhausted  the  breath  of  his 
rider,  for  whom  it  was  fortunate  that  the  gnarled 
root  of  a  tree  at  last  brought  both  his  horse  and 
himself  to  the  ground,  for  so  great  was  his  fear 
of  the  Danes,  that  in  the  last  agonies  of  suffo- 
cation he  would  still  have  maintained  his 
position.  The  horse  now  lay  panting  with 
fatigue,  and  Sebba,  not  hearing  in  the  forest  any 
sound  that  intimated  the  vicinity  of  the  Danes, 
ventured  to  draw  his  breath,  to  sit  up,  and  look 
about  him.  It  was  now  hic^h  moon,  the  dew  of 
the  moroing  had  dried  off  uie  forest  flowers,  the 
hum  of  the  bee  as  it  dives  into  the  cowslip's  cup, 
or  the  occauonal  chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  alone 
broke  the  stUIness  of  the  scene.  The  fervid 
rays  of  the  sun  darted  through  the  boughs, 
chequering  the  long  green  glades  with  a  golden 
light.  That  portion  of  the  forest  was  quite  un- 
known  to  Sebba ;  but  it  was  some  comfort  to  him 
to  perceive  that  the  almost  interminable  glade 
before  him  was  closed,  not  by  boughs,  but  by  a 
prospect  of  a  more  open  country,  and  a  wreath 
of  smoke  slowly  curling  up  through  the  trans- 

Earent  air,  gave  promise  of  a  neightwuring  ham- 
4.  The  Uziness  of  noon  bad  settled  on  the 
scene  more  immediately  around  him ;  the  leaves 
of  the  hazel  copse,  and  of  the  clumps  of  stately 
beech,  hung  alike  unstirred  by  a  breath  of  wind. 
To  his  right  the  forest  stretched  into  a  lovely 
lawn,  smooth,  as  if  it  had  been  shorn  by  the 
hand  of  art,  and  fantastically  dotted  over  by 
groups  of  trees,  beneath  which  the  deer  lounged 
idly,  with  slumber  lurking  in  their  soft  dark 
eyes ;  on  the  other  hand  the  accustomed  fen  of 
the  district  was  indicated  by  the  great  length  of 
the  grass,  the  tall  flags  and  bullrushes  that  grew 
up  amongst  it,  and  further  on  by  the  huge  clumps 
of  alder,  beneath  which  the  stream  assumed,  as  it 
glided,  an  inky  blackness,  save  where  here  and 
tiiere  the  sun,  piercing  through  the  thickly- 
twined  branches,  danced  upon  the  waters,  and 
transferred  to  them  a  prrtion  of  its  own  bright- 
ness. 

The  care  of  Sebba,  before  he  suffered  himself 
to  think  upon  the  cause  which  he  had  best  pur- 
sue, was  first  addressed  to  his  horse,  whose  aid 
he  well  knew  would  in  any  case  be  desirable, 
either  to  convey  him  home  with  all  possible 
expedition,  or  enable  him,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  the  road,  to  make  his  way  to  Croyland,  and 
inform  the  mhabitants  of  their  threatened  danger. 
In  pursuance  of  this  i>urp05e,  Sebba  drew  forth 
the  arrow,  and  examined  the  hurt  which  the 
poor  animal  had  received  ;  it  gave  him  consider- 
able comfort  to  find  that  it  was  of  no  neat  depth, 
and  having  well  washed  he  boand  it  over  with 
some  herbs  that  grew  near  the  spot,  and  then, 
willing  for  a  white  to  spare  the  animal's  exer- 
tions, ne  took  it  by  the  bridle  and  led  it  down  the 
before-mentioned  glade.  A  little  reflection  had 
sufficed  to  .conWnce  Sebba  that  his  best  course 
would  be  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition 
towards  Croyland,  to  which  place  he  knew  that 


the  unfortunate  young  thane,  Edmaod,  had  been 
hastening.  On  arriving  at  the  endof  the  aveooe, 
to  his  great  joy  he  perceived  a  cluster  of  cot- 
tages :  the  emotions  of  the  poor  inhabiuots  mm, 
however,  of  a  very  different  description  when  tlaj 
learned  from  Sebba  that  their  terrible  eoemies^tk 
Danes,  were  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nor  was  tlie 
slave  himself  well  pleased  to  hear  that  he  was 
nearly  three  hours'  journey  from  Croyland.  Tb< 
hamlet  at  which  he  gained  this  ioformaUE! 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  a  dozen  cott^ 
scattered  upon  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  the  uf 
habitants  deriving  their  support  by  catchia^ 
the  aquatic  and  other  fowls  which  ahonndedic 
the  woods  and  fens  ;  the  provisions  theyweie  ii 
the  habit  of  procuring  from  Croyland.  The  Den 
brought  by  Sebba  determined  the  poor  people  ti» 
repair  thither,  and  they  set  at  once  about  pack- 
ing their  little  property,  and  to  convey  it,  with  thee 
children,  to  a  place  which  promised  someihit 
more  of  security  than  was  afforded  by  thor  on 
dwellings  of  timber,  roofed  with  reeds. 

Meantime,  being  directed  on  bis  road  by  these 
people,  Sebba  brtook  himself  to  Croyland,  where, 
on  arriving,  he  found  that  the  news  of  the  in- 
vasion of  uie  Danes  had  preceded  him. 

The  monk  Erconwald,  it  appeared,  was  sd 
unto  death,  and  when  Sebba  was  ushered  iito  hi: 

Kresence  he  found  standing  beside  him  the  IM 
[orcar,  who  had  brought  to  the  abbey  the  sen 
of  the  Danidi  invasion,  and  that  Edtnasd  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  j 
Erconwald  seemed  grievously  afflicted  by  this 
intelligence. 

"Alas,  noble  Morcar,  worthy  thane!"  le 
said,  "  recall  thine  ill  news ;  say  not  that  the 
hand  of  merciless  power  is  to  descend  upon  the 
head  of  Edmund,  the  gentle  and  the  bnw. 
Alas,  alas,  the  world  floats  tike  a  shadow  b^  | 
fore  me :  oh  that  I  might  look  upon  that  yoodi 
again  1 " 

As  the  monk  finished  speaking,  his  eye  ^ 
upon  the  strange  countenance  of  Sebba,  "h- 
had  approached  his  couch,  and  now  stood  at  i& 
foot.  In  his  youth  Erconwald  had  been  a  hied- 
some  man,  but  care,  no  less  than  age,  had  tncN  | 
deep  furrows  about  his  mouth  and  brow.  A 
tivia  paleness  too  was  seen  in  the  counteoaoce  v. 
Erconwald,  and  the  spasms  of  grief,  no  kss  thas 
of  pain,  agitated  his  features.  The  momefn 
however,  that  his  gaze  fell  on  the  Caceof  Sel^ 
his  own  assumed  an  expression  of  the  most  oc- 
utterable  horror :  he  started  up  on  his  cooch,  he 
strove  to  speak,  and  the  words  passed  io  ^ 
broken  accents  from  his  pale  and  trembling  tpj. 

"  Afier  such  long,  long  years,"  he  munoow*- 
"comest  thou  again;  at  this  hour,  too, 
another  should  be  here;  when  he  whom  it •t"? 
well  were  here  comes  not :  and  thou  comest,  ap^ 
messenger  from  those  who,  did  they  cook  tboa-  j 
selves,  must  cone  in  vain." 

Then  his  tone  changed,  and  he  uttered  a  V^'^ 
unnatural  kind  of  laugh  ;  the  sound  seemei  a>  ■ 
it  mocked  his  ghastly  and  disturbed  li»t>ir» 
and  the  hearts  of  his  calm  brethren,  the  w^-^ 
Morcar,  and  the  slave,  alike  chilled  with  u  j 
pressible  horror  at  that  sound.  .  | 

He  went  on:  "That  thou  must  com  vj- 
others,  poor  grixzly  elf,  and  gate  with  sacfi  i 
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mDckiDg  unconsciousness  on  mine  altered  face, 
as  if  those  who  come  as  thou  dost  knew  not 
everyfice  in  every  change ;  but  thine  is  even  as 
it  was  of  old :  fain  would  I  know  how  it  fares  with 
Qa  aspect  of  thy  proud  master,  whose  beauty 
vasnen  as  that  which  the  Pagans  fable  for  their 
god  Balder!" 

As  tbe  monk  uttered  these  words  he  fell  back 
upon  his  couch  strongly  convulsed.  His  brethren 
crowded  round  him  in  consternation,  while 
Sebba,  to  their  earnest  inquiries,  could  only  reply 
that  to  his  knowledge  he  had  never  seen  Ercon- 
*ald  before.  The  slave  was  then  summoned  to 
the  abbot's  own  apartment,  to  explain  the  cause 
of  bis  errand  to  Croyland.  With  regard  to  the 
iaqai7  he  had  maie  for  the  monk  Erconwald,  he 
tonid  only  tell  the  story  of  the  disasters  which 
tad  befallen  the  ealdorman  Algar,  and  his  friend 
Edmmid,  and  say  that,  having  learned  that  Os- 
kight  had  entrusted  the  latter  with  a  message 
to  erconwald,  he  had  naturally  named  him  to 
Reporter  on  his  arrival  at  the  abbey,  but  that 
(be  monk's  person,  and  the  nature  of  his  former 
■tqaaintance  with  Osbright,  were  equally  un- 
bnm  to  him.  The  surprise  which  the  abbot 
BaAt  have  felt  at  the  mysterious  behainour 
ti  Erconwald  was,  however,  lost  in  a  more  im- 
pwtant  interest— that  which  was  excited  by 
SriAa's  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Danes, 
^  that  Edmund  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
ilie  moiiks,  whQ  knew  well  that  the  rapacious 
Danes  looked  chiefly  to  the  plunder  of  the 
iSmrches,  at  once  commenced  packing  their  most 
wloable  plate  for  concealment.  Erconwald,  who 
*u  recovering  from  the  fit  into  which  he  had 
Men,  they  determined  to  send  for  security  to  a 
■nnftage  which  they  possessed  in  a  distant 
Vpod.  A  horse  litter  was  prepared,  and  twelve 
*i  the  youngest  monks,  with  as  manv  of  the  ser- 
jtats  of  the  abbey,  made  ready  to  depart,  bear- 
ngwHh them  some  of  the  church  treasures. 

The  moon,  which  was  at  its  height,  rode  high 
■  the  heavens,  as  the  different  cavalcades  of 
■otiks  and  Lord  Morcar  departed  from  Croy- 
pnd,  At  the  same  time  the  slave  Sebba  quitted 
flie  abbey.  The  sick  friar  Erconwald  wis  borne 
Iji  a  litter,  with  curtains  drawn  closely  round  it. 
At  the  moment,  however,  when  this  litter  was 
Ittted  without  the  portals  of  the  monastery,  and 
*>iile  all  were  occupied  in  the  bustle  of  de- 
|«ture,  he  drew  one  of  its  curtains  aside,  and 
a^og  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  leaned  his  ghastly- 
wdng  visage  out  of  the  litter,  and  perceiving 
Snba  about  to  mount  his  horse,  he  bade  the  lay 
»oUier  who  stood  beside  the  litter  summon  the 
•Me  to  approach.  The  moonbeams  fell  alike 
(Mh  on  his  face  and  that  of  the  slave,  and 
rtrange  and  withering  appeared  either  visage,  in 
ttat  clear  cold  light,  the  uncouth  aspect  of  the 
WTe,  and  the  fine,  but  seemingly  death- stricken, 
wures  of  the  monk.  He  waved  the  lay  brother 
his  side,  and,  extending  his  hand,  he 
'IP^ped  that  of  Sebba,  and  fixing  again  upon  his 
"Ce  a  wondering  gaze,  he  exclaimed  in  a  sup- 
pwsed  but  hollow  tone,  and  with  something  of 
wildness  which  had  before  characterised  his 
^Kech— 

"  True  substance  here,  warm  life-like  flesh  and 
olood;  speak,  slave,  tell  me  what  thou  art;  the 


world  has  scarce  owned  two  such  grissly  elves. 
Art  not  thou  he  who  was  of  old  with  Odilwald, 
the  beautiful  and  brave !  Odilwald,  whom  the 
Northmen  feared  in  the  fight,  and  whose  smile 
made  the  fairest  damsel  glad  !  At  whose  bidding 
a  thousand  bondsmen  arose  to  gird  ^em  for  the 
fight,  whose  beck  could  summon  a  hundred  lesser 
thanes,  and  the  splendour  of  whose  abode  might 
have  awakened  envy  in  the  Bretwaldo  I  " 

"Alas,  good  father,"  answered  Sebba,  "the 
name  of  my  master  is  Osbright,  and  well  I  wot 
he  is  a  desolate  and  lonely  man ;  nor  thane  nor 
churl  rises  at  his  bidding ;  rather  of  his  love  than 
of  his  might  doth  he  command  even  myself,  and 
ray  few  companions  who  attend  a  master  whose 
lot  is  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow  1  " 

The  whole  party  was  now  mounted,  and  the 
abbot,  approaching  the  gates,  gave  a  blessing  to 
his  monks,  and  to  the  warlike  Morcar  and  his 
followers.  Then  the  two  parties  dividing,  Lord 
Morcar  took  the  road  towards  Lincoln,  wnile  the 
monks  set  forth  on  a  circuitous  route  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  lake,  and  Sebba,  taking  vet  another 
road,  rode  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  forest,  la 
the  deep  recesses  of  wluch  lay  concealed  the 
dwelling  of  his  unfortunate  master.  His  way  Iay» 
for  some  time  after  he  had  passed  the  village  af 
Croyland,  through  those  level  pastures  which  the 
industry  of  the  monks  and  the  people  had  saved 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  fens,  As  these 
fields  were  passed,  however,  glimpses  of  the 
forest  begain  to  appear  :  sometimes  the  ground 
shelved  down  into  a  hollow,  with  banks  clad  with 
brushwood  being  mostly  composed  of  clumps  of 
blackberry,  hazel  bushes,  or  the  briar-rose,  the 
last  blossoms  of  ttie  season  being  still  profusely 
scattered  over  the  latter,  vhile  upon  every  bush 
the  luxuriant  honey-suclde  hung  its  long  tendrils, 
its  flowers,  wetted  with  the  dew,  fiingiog  a  frag- 
rant perfume  on  the  night  breeze.  .  Anon  an 
aged  beech  or  gnarled  oak  flung  its  long  forked 
branches  over  the  glade,  the  moonbeams  shining 
through  the  boughs,  and  chequering  the  moist 
fresh  turf  with  all  the  diversity  of  light  and  shade. 
Still  too  were  visible  adjuncts  of  the  fen  country : 
the  experienced  Sebba  could  easily  detect,  by  the 
tread  of  his  horse,  where  the  ground  became  too 
soft,  and  perceive  where  it  stretched  away  into 
impassible  morasses.  At  other  times  a  brawling 
stream  murmured  at  the  road  side,  overhung  as 
before  by  a  copse-clad  bank,  and  on  that  bank, 
or  on  the  smooth  short  grass  over  which  he  rode, 
could  Sebba  frequently  see  gliding,  a  clear  sap- 
phire light,  the  beautiful  glow-worm,  which 
almost  compensates  to  England  for  the  fire-flies 
of  the  south. 

Sebba  now  paused  irresolutely  on  his  way ;  to 
avoid  a  deep  morass  he  had  been  obliged  to  de- 
viate from  his  straight  route,  and  indeed  had 
reason  to  fear  that  he  was  far  out  of  his  road ;  a 
broad  stream,  half  covered  with  flags  and  rushes, 
was  on  his  left,  and  this  stream,  widening  as  it 
flowed,  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  direct  road. 
A  wandering  fitful  light,  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  slave,  gave  nim  notice  of  some  lurking 
marshes,  the  passage  of  which  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt.  To  the  right,  uie  greater 
abundance  of  trees,  standing  out  bold  and  de- 
fined as'ainst  the  evening  sky,  promised  a  firmer 
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eronnd,  such  as  would  attotd  safe  footing  both 
for  man  and  beast.  But  this  nmd  Sebba  moch 
doubted  whether  he  ought  to  take;  it  ap- 
peared too  likely  to  lead  him  out  into  the  open 
country.  While  he  was  thus  deliberating,  he 
beard  a  strong,  clear  voice*  ^ging  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  brook. 

"Certes,"  thought  Sebba,  "this  traveller  is  a 
bold  one,  who  sings  of  nights  when  the  raven- 
ing Dane  is  abroad ;  our  Lady,  good  fellow,  if 
you  meet  the  red-haired  knaves,  they  will  as- 
suredly either  split  thy  whistle  or  set  it  to  a  differ- 
ent tone  I " 

The  traveller,  meantime,  continued  his  song, 
and  presently  &  loud  splashing  gave  notice  that 
he  was  compellinfi:  his  horse  to  foM  the  stream. 
His  figure,  as  Sebba  now  beheld  it  in  the  moon* 
light,  appeared  that  of  a  tall  and  bulky  man,  the 
distance  was  at  present  too  great  for  the  slave  to 
dbtinguish  his  attire ;  and  still  as  his  horse 
breasted  the  waters,  the  wayfetrer  continued  his 
merry  stave,  his  strong  deep  voice  startling  the 
night  silence  of  that  lonely  spot. 

On  meanwhile  as  he  sung  came  the  traveller's 
steed,  and  as  the  animal  tore  his  way  through 
the  tangled  aquatic  plants  to  dry  land,  Sebba 
perceived  that  his  nder  was  attired  in  the 
costume  of  a  monk  of  Croyland.  His  cowl  was 
thrown  back,  and  as  he  rode  forwards  he  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  tall  square-built  man, 
mounted  on  a  black  horse,  whose  frame  appeared 
of  the  same  iron  cast  as  that  of  his  rider,  all  bone 
and  muscle:  such  indeed  was  necessary  for  a 
steed  which  might  carry  fighting  Ulric,  for  an 
animal  of  ordinary  strength  could  scarce  have 
borne  the  weighty  and  redoubtable  monk  in  the 
long  journeys,  or  through  the  rough  frays,  which 
were  his  delight.  Somewhat  above  six  feet  in 
height  was  Friar  Ulric,  and  his  person  had  a 
bulk  proportionable,  but  not  an  ounce  of  supter- 
flnous  flesh  was  there  about  him,  he  was  all  bone 
and  muscle,  as  well  as  the  beast  he  rode.  His 
features,  upon  which  the  moonbeams  settled  as 
his  horse  emerged  from  the  stream,  were  large 
and  somewhat  harsh,  yet  there  was  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  full  blue  eye,  and  though  there  was 
generally  speaking  a  rigidity  in  the  iron  muscles 
about  his  mouth,  it  vanished  with  a  smile,  and 
then  his  large  white  teeth,  florid  complexion,  and 
sparitling  eyes,  gave  the  whole  countenance  an 
irresistiUe  expression  of  kindliness  and  humour. 
As  if  to  make  good  the  tenor  of  his  song,  side  by 
side  with  his  rosary  the  doughty  priest  had  girded 
on  a  stout  sword,  a  round  ^xon  buckler  hung  at 
his  saddle  bow,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  short 
spear,  which  he  occasionally  tossed  up  in  sport 
and  caught  it  as  it  fell. 

"  Save  you,  my  son  !  "  he  shouted,  in  a  voice 
that  would  have  deafened  the  ears  of  a  modern 
fine  lady,  as  he  rode  up  to  Sebba:  "thou  art 
late  riding  for  a  lone  traveller ;  'tis  neither  wise 
nor  seemly  to  traverse  these  solitary  morasses  or 
dark  wood  paths  at  such  an  hour !  Whither 
goest  thou,  I  pray  ?  " 

"  Simply  to  my  journey's  end,  reverend 
bther  1 "  answered  Sebba,  and  for  my  late 
riding,  surely  I  may  plead  thine  holy  example 
as  an  excuse  1 " 

"Heml"  said  the  friar  gruflay,  "I  do  not 


know  that,  my  BOD ;  I  do  ootkoowthat;  vemnit 
beware  of  maJdng  the  pranks  of  othas  a  pn* . 

cedent  for  our  own ;  in  good  sooth  now,  itisnid' 
that  certain  demons  unlaid  by  the  power  <it  not 
holy  Church  do  haunt  these  fens,  and  entrap  in- 
waiy  travellers  with  a  tempting  female  face,  and 
female  accents  of  distress,  and  lure  them  into  the 
marshes  and  leave  them  there  to  die;  oov, 
against  these  dangers,  my  son,  am  I  seoired 
the  power  of  our  mother  Church,  whose  most  un- 
worthy servant  I  am,  but  do  such  defence  is  about 
thee  as  a  layman  ;  seest  thou,  traveller,  thiK 
argument  is  naught?" 

"  Assuredly,  holy  father !  "  repUed  Sebba,  "1 
may  not  gainsay  such  a  cogent  argument ;  but  if 
your  reverend  eyes  will  vouchsafie  to  examine 
fece,  they  will  percave  m  a  moment,  that  as  thoa 
art  shielded  from  the  fen-fiends  by  th^  boIiDes^ 
so  also  am  I  by  my  ugliness ;  for  it  is  not  po»- 
sible,  father,  that  I  should  suppose  a  creature, 
having  no  more  of  the  devil  in  her  than  is  comnaa 
to  all  women,  would  not  be  scared  by  my  face  to 
believe  that  I  was  myself  a  fiend !  " 

At  these  words  the  burly  monk  looked  steadib 
at  Sebba,  then  bursting  into  a  laugh  ^ia 
echoed  far  and  wide,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Truly,  my  son,  thou  shouldst  indeed  bl 
secure  from  the  sins  of  conceit,  in  thy  very  itt- 
.pectable  proportion  of  ugliness  :  but  seest  tbo^i 

food  fellow,  there  is  ;ret  another  danger;  ^ 
ends  may  take  thee  in  reality  for  one  of  tbd 
own  kith  and  kin,  and  bear  thee  away  out  of 
love  and  kindness.  Oh,  my  dear  son,  the  sd^ 
of  the  devil  in  this  wicked  world  are  not  so  eafll 
escaped — I  can  see  thou .  art  conceited  of  til 
ugly  face ;  thou  shouldst  think  it  is  p(wsi!>le  I 
man  might  even  be  uglier  than  thyself," 

"That  is  a  point  of  humility,  holy  father,! 
which  I  would  fain  arrive !  "  answered  Sebh 
"  but  may  it  please  you  to  tell  me  which  is  d 
road  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  to  I  lial 
been  fairly  bewildered  in  the  morass  ?  " 

"  I  kn*w  this  spot  well !  "  replied  the  moi 
"  Keeping  cautiously  by  the  edge  of  the  ow 
for  about  a  mile,  we  shall  come  to  a  point  «Ih 
two  roads  diverge,  one  of  which  leadt 
Croyland,  the  other  into  the  recesses  of  tiie  ftn 
which  you  name :  if  it  please  you  we  will  «  fi 
my  son,  proceed  together  on  our  journey  I " 

"  Right  glad,  holy  father,  shall  I  be  of  j« 
company,"  answered  Sebba;  "and  it  iwy' 
that  you  will  favour  me  with  some  pious  com 
by  the  way ;  though  my  features  be  hard,  I  tn 
that  I  am  not  incapable  of  learning  how  I  sboi 
fear  God  and  love  my  master." 

"Good  fellow,"  returned  the  monk,  "Id" 
thee  not,  and  many  a  sound  nut  have  I  ko" 
contained  in  a  rough  unshapely  shell." 

And  so  they  pursued  their  way  together,  Sm 
then  relating  to  the  monk  his  morning  advena 
with  the  Danes,  the  state  in  which  Algsr  4 
lying  at  his  master's  house,  the  c^Mff 
Edmund,  and  the  measures  which  had  bees  tH 
at  Croyland  by  the  abbot  and  his  monks. 
Ulric  became  much  excited  by  this  detul 
"  The  red-headed  savages  1  '*  he  cried, 
the  noble  Algar  and  our  precious  Edmund  tM 
Then  he  flung  up  hts  spear  with  b(X*J 
c  }nimon  force,  and  Sebba  jerked  hu  horse  aa 
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ID  Doita]  apprehension  that  the  weapon  would 
descend  into  his  breast.  The  monk  noticed  him 
not  io  bis  own  excitement,  but  caught  the  weapon 
is  it  fell,  aod  condemned  his  &te  that  there 
was  Qotat  that  moment  present  a  Danish  breast 
against  which  he  might  direct  it. 

"Now  would  I  ride  forthwith,"  he  said,  "  to 
(lie  encaiDpnient  of  those  favourite  children  of 
LocifiEr,  but  that  it  would  be  to  cast  away  mine 
on  life  and  advaot^e  not  our  Edmund ;  but  our 
lid;  be  my  guide,  f  will  lead  the  best  men  of 
V«rda  against  those  ravening  wolves ;  they  shall 
binqoet  on  their  own  blood ;  they  shall  descend 
tithdr  Valhalla,  which  is  hell,  with  the  voice  of 
atmeSaion  in  their  ears." 

Sebba  and  the  monk  had  now  reached  that 
point  of  the  road  to  which  the  latter  had  alluded, 
they  were  about  to  separate*  for  Ulric  was 
»» as  eager  to  hasten  to  Croyland  as  was  the 
to  seek  the  dwelling  of  his  master.  To  the 
3od  in  the  direction  of  Croyland,  the  road 
ay  through  a  broad,  green  lane,  with  hedgerows 
«i  dlher  hand ;  onward,  and  to  the  left,  the  trees, 
'|to:h  for  the  last  half  mile  had  been  scattered 
™ily  OQ  their  path,  gathered  into  clump  and 
■uses,  which  gradually  thickened  into  the  deepest 
hduuMt  uml^geous  shades  of  the  forest. 
At  this  moment  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  met 
^  ears  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  revelry  and 
»>Sbter;  and  presently  a  company  of  about  fifty 
^senen,  attired  in  the  Saxon  fashion,  issued 
pKQ  among  the  trees,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to 
the  road  to  Croyland.  Just  as  the  foremost 
ttbe  party  was  turning  his  horse's  head  towards 
le  green  fane  before  mentioned,  a  female  figure 
utedfrom  among  the  woods  to  the  left,  and  made 
p  attempt  to  skim  across  the  path  which  they 
Sre  pursuing  ;  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  party, 
f^ver,  caug^ht  sight  of  the  white  garments  in 
she  was  attired,  and  vaulting  from  his 
Brse  with  the  speed  of  thought,  he  sprang  into 
K  moonlight  space,  and  caught  her  firmly  by 
^aim.  The  female  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  in 
Fch  rage  seemed  to  bear  as  great  a  share  as 
nor.  The  cavalier's  companions,  together  with 
emonk  and  Sebba,  rode  forward,  and  in  the 
iptured  female  the  latter  recognized  the  hand- 
lidenof  the  lady  Githa.  the  sorceress  Imma. 
The  Saxon  chief  by  whom  she  had  been  seized 
a  man  soniewhat  past  the  prime  of  life,  with 
lulsome  features,  which  were  nevertheless  much 
formed  by  a  dissolute  expression.  He  offered 
salute  Imma,  but  with  another  wild  shriek  she 
»ilsed  him,  and  struggled  hard  to  escape ; 
m  she  found  those  endeavours  vain,  she 
inched  her  tiny  hand,  and  shook  it  at  hf-r 
ptor  in  a  frenzy  of  impotent  rage.  Suddenly 
!  expression  of  her  countenance  changed,  a 
^  of  slow  and  subtle  malice  supplanted  the 
3iessioo  of  rage  which  a  moment  before  had 
itated  her  features,  her  cheeks  grew  livid,  while 
dark  circle  gathered  round  her  mouth  and 
s,  which  latter,  bein^  half  closed,  shot  forth  a 
t  of  aspic  malignity  on  the  person  who 
ained  her ;  then  she  gabbled  eagerly  in  a 
luge  and  foreign  tongue.  Her  changed  a<  d 
^btful  aspect^  together  with  the  unintelligible 
obiHty  with  which  she  spoke,  would  have  sug- 
ited  to  the  cavalier  that  she  was  uttering  an 


incantation  even  had  not  the  slave  Sebba  thrust 

himself  forwards,  ciying: 

"  Let  her  go,  noble  sir ;  she  will  betwitch  thee, 
she  will  destroy  thee  with  her  accursed  arts  of 
magic." 

The  Saxon,  alike  startled  by  the  voice  of  Sebba 
and  the  girl's  wild  conduct,  for  a  moment 
slackened  his  hold,  and  Imma,  thereupon  wrest- 
ing herself  from  his  grasp,  fled  with  Uie  rapidity 
of  a  fawn  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods, 
and  was  out  of  sight  even  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise.  Enraged,  however,  at  her 
escape— for  he  laughed  at  the  art  which  he  him- 
self thought  she  had  perhai)s  attempted  to 
practise — ^he  turned  his  indignation  upon  Sebba, 
whom  he  bade  his  attendants  seize.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  poor  slave  attempted  to  excuse 
himself,  and  urged  the  wrong  done  to  his  master 
by  the  thane  who  thus  deprived  him  of  liberty ; 
the  latter  was  dead  to  all  his  remonstrances,  and 
bidding  his  attendants  bind  him  on  his  horse, 
vowed  that  he  should  remain  bis  prisoner  until  he 
had  recovered  the  fair  female,  whom  he  had 
already  sent  others  of  his  retinue  into  the  woods 
to  seek. 

The  monk  Ulric  now  advanced. 

"Shame  on  thee,  King  of  Mercial"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  better  would  it  become  thee  to  defend 
thy  people  from  the  ravening  Dane  than  to  lay 
an  embargo  on  their  liberty  thyself  I  Learn  thy 
duty,  and  for  once  in  thy  life  act  according  to 
its  dictates  ;  set  free  the  poor  slave,  and  dismiss 
the  female  from  thy  thoughts ;  most  surely  she 
who  wanders  the  woods  at  such  an  hour  is  un- 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  king  1 " 

"  Insolent  priest,"  retorted  Berred— for  it  was 
indeed  the  tyrannical  monareh  ;  "  thinkest  thou 
to  beard  even  your  king?  Seize  him,  guards  1 
the  traitdr  shall  pay  with  his  head  for  the  licence 
of  his  tongue.  What !  know  we  not  he  is  of  those 
who  have  encouraged  our  rebellious  thanes,  the 
imperious  Morcar,  and  Edmund  the  audacious 
boy.  in  whose  palace  we  will  rest  to-night,  and 
whose  fair  lands  shall  be  henceforth  our  own  I  " 

"Unjust  and  godless  Icingl"  answered  the 
monk,  "issue  not  thy  graceless  orders  against  a 
servant  of  the  church  :  in  her  name  I  oid  thy 
sycophants  seize  me  at  their  peril  1 " 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  monk  backed  his  horse  a 
few  paces,  and  brandishing  his  spear,  seemed 
daring  the  attack  of  the  guards.  The  latter  on 
their  part  regarded  the  stalwart  frame  and  deter- 
mined air  of  Ulric  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion ;  they  felt  that  certain  death  awaited  him 
against  whom  that  javelin  should  be  directed;  a 
church  anathema,  too,  was  more  dreaded  by 
them  than  by  their  king ;  and  they  stood  motion- 
less with  their  eyes  directed  on  the  ground. 
Berred  stamped  with  rage,  but  he  glanced  at  the 
cowed  features  of  his  followers,  and  felt  that  it 
was  vain  to  urge  them  on  violence  towards  the 
monk ;  nor  was  his  own  courage  of  that  dauntless 
character  that  he  would,  on  his  own  account, 
have  chosen  to  dare  an  encounter  with  him. 
Smothering,  then,  his  anger,  with  an  affected  air 
of  scorn  and  ridicule  he  exclaimed : 

"  Go  thy  ways,  sir  priest,  go  thy  ways !  Certes, 
it  would  sit  heavy  on  our  consciences  did  we  put 
thee  upon  the  exhibition  of  that  unchurchmanhke 
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sfcni  in  arms  of  which  thou  dost  make  a  boast. 
Bat  preach  thou  not.  Father  Ulric,  to  us ;  we 
see  not,  when  monks  ride  like  fighting  thanes, 
why  we  should  trouble  ourselves  with  the  arts  of 
war,  wluch  far  in  so  unseemly  a  manner  on  our 
pleasures.  We  will  even  set  on  for  the  palace  of 
Edmund,  of  which  our  servants  have  ere  this 
taken  possession ;  and  for  this  slave,  our  jester 
is  lately  dead,  and  his  very  face  being  m  its 
ugliness  a  jest,  will  keep  him  to  make  us  merry- 
Set  on  then,  my  men,  for  the  abode  of  Edmund, 
the  favourite  of  the  Church." 

"With  these  words  Berred  remounted  his  horse, 
and  his  foltowers  gathered  round  him  with  the 
captive  Sebba ;  they  prepared  to  ride  away,  but 
ere  they  departed,  Ulric  again  spoke  in  aoitter 
and  reproachful  tone. 

"  Vain  and  fooHA  unworthy  of  that  high 

estate  which  has  been  bestowed  on  thee,  thou 
dancest  on  the  earth  which  will  soon  open  to 
engulf  thee.  I  tetl  thee,  frantic  Berred,  that  the 
Dane  is  already  in  thy  land ;  look  to  thyself  if 
thou  disregard  the  news  !  " 

(To  be  coniinued.J 


SHOOTING  THE  NIAGARA  RAPIDS. 


[ROM  the  foot  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
for  a  mile  down  the  river,  the  channel 
is  wide  and  deep,  and  the  water 
comparatively  peaceful ;  but  just  be- 
low this  calm  space  the  banks  con- 
tract and  the  sti«am  shallows,  while  the  tremen- 
dous volume  of  water,  thus  confined  and  ac- 
celerated, rushes  downwards  between  perpen- 
dicular fM^es  widi  fearful  velocity.  This  part 
of  the  river  ts  called  the  Rapids,  and  it  abounds 
in  rocks,  sharp  bends  and  foaming  whirlpools. 

On  the  placid  stretch,  close  bdiind  the  Falls, 
a  little  steamer,  named  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist," 
was  wont  to  ply,  conveying  sight-seers  back- 
wards and  forwards,  now  bemnd  the  spray 
curtain  hanging  over  the  foot  of  the  cataract, 
and  again  down  stream  to  the  points  where  the 
water  begins  to  boil  and  eddy  at  the  neck  of  the 
Rapids.  She  was  a  tiny  cockle-shell,  a  nice 
steam  launch  propelled  by  paddles.  After  a 
while  she  was  found  to  be  a  losing  speculation, 
aAd  the  captain,  hearing  that  she  was  about  to 
be  arrested  for  debt,  cast  about  how  to  save  his 
ship  from  this  fate.  If  be  could  once  get  her  to 
the  neutral  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  dozen 
miles  below,  she  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the 
bulil&  ;  but  to  this  place  of  security  the  only 
way  was  through  the  fearful  and  hitherto  untried 
torrents  of  the  Rapids.  But  the  captain  had  a 
daring  spirit.  What  man  has  done,  man  may 
do ;  but  the  great  terror  of  the  undertaking  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  as  no  man  had  ever  before  dreamed 
of  shooting  Niagara  Rapids,  the  extent  ot  the 
danger  was  unknown.  Certainly  it  was  enough 
to  appal  the  bravest,  for  the  torrent  rises  madly 
up  seven  or  eight  feet  into  a  hollow  recurving 
wave»  evidently  caused  by  some  sunken  rock; 
then  it  sweeps  fiercely  round  and  round  into  a 
dark  whirlpool,  seemmgly  powerfiil  enough  to 
suck  a  larger  body  than  the  little  "  Maid  "  down 
into  its  gurgling  depths. 


One  fine  morning  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist"  ms 
seen  to  get  up  steam,  and  leaving  her  moorings, 
to  point  down  stream.   No  one  suspected  that 
she  was  not  on  her  ordinary  errand ;  no  one  sap- 
posed  but  that  on  reaching  her  accustomed  place 
at  the  top  of  the  Rapids  she  would  turn  romd 
and  come  back  again.    But  the  little  veud 
passed  the  usual  turning  place,  and  began  to 
shoot  downwards  faster  and  faster.  Wastha^ 
anything  wrong?    No;  the  captain  was  sett 
grasping  the  wheel,  and  standing  composedji 
usual.   She  would  turn  presently.    But  slie  ffii 
went  onward  till  the  spectators  grew  pale.  She 
cannot  turn  now,  she  is  doomed  to  destrucUon; 
no  power  of  engines  or  of  steam  can  stem  the 
current  backwa^s.   But  the  captain  still  sta&d» 
firm,  the  wheel  in  his  hands,  and  Ws  bee  right 
ahead  ;  the  boat  leaps  forward  and  shoots  head- 
long into  the  raging  Rapid.   Onward,  onward  d 
ternble  speed,  beneath  the  Suspension  Bridge, 
rushing,  dashing,  bounding  Into  the  thick  of  tw 
turmoil,  and  the  truth  dawns  upon  the  hon«- 
stricken  gazers.   Ife  means  taking 
through.    But  it  is  impossible  ;  he  has  the  Whulr  i 
pool  Rapids  to  pass ;  no  earthly  thing  can  liw ! 
there ;  he  will  be  caught  and  whirled  round  an^ 
round  to  the  vortex,  and  then  down  to  the  bottoa] 
of  the   deep  abyss.    However   the  "  Maid  i 
leaps  furiousfy  on.   Then  that  huge  hoRowwait 
with  its  crest  has  caught  her  and  thrown  hef  og^ 
ward,  then  forwards  with  a  crash.   She  » gw 
now.   No ;  it  is  only  the  funnel  broken  short  « 
and  the  starboard  paddle  box  torn  away;  she 
rushing  down  still,  and  the  captain  is  still  at  h 
post  grasping  the  wheel.  And  now  she  is  thrort 
the  whirlpool— how  no  man  can  tell— and  (a 
wards,  forwards,  mad  and  resistless.  Five  miiwlt 
more  and  the  danger  is  over ;  the  broken  watet 
behind,  and  the  boat  slides  into  the  'SxA 
broadening  channel  below,  battered  and  e 
hausted  but  victorious.   She  has  accotaplisi 
what  no  boat  had  ever  done,  and  what  no  W 
will  ever  do  again.    She  has  shot  the  Ra^J 
Niagara.   Soon  she  floats  on  the  bosom  of  Lil 
Ontario  ;  not  the  gay  lively  "  Maid  of  the  JEJ 
that  left  the  Falls  an  hour  ago,  but  the  "Maid 
the  Mist"  still.   The  captain  and  engineer,  J 
two  souls  who  compose  her  crew,  moor  in  ■ 
lake  safe  from  the  bailiffs,  but  saved  thnx^j 
much  more  fearful  peril.  .  . 

The  "Maid  of  the  Mist"  has  been  repaiM 
and  is  now  acting  as  tow-boat  on  Lake  OntanO 


Coffee. — It  is  astonishing  what  effect  ih 
smallest  portion  of  the  strong  coffee  wade 
the  Arabs  has ;  no  greater  stimulus  is  reqnifwi 
in  the  longest  and  most  arduous  journeys 
is  universal  throughout  the  East,  but  more 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  than  by  any  other  cUtfi 
they  will  go  without  food  for  twenty-foorixw* 
if  they  ran  but  have  recourse  to  the  httle  di^ 
coffee,  which, from  the  small  compass  ing 
they  carry  the  apparatus,  and  the  readme* 
which  it  ts  made,  they  can  always  coramanj 
can  vouch  for  both  its  strengthening  and  f 
rating  effect;  it  answers  these  purposes 
than!  can  conceive  it  passible  a  dram  of 
could  do  to  those  who  indulge  in  them. 
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FONTAINE  FLORE. 


By  M.  T,  Kelly. 


_         CHAPTER  I. 

IqTkHERE  was  rot  a  prettier  place  in  the- 
HiU  ^^psi^'ncnt  than  Fontaine  Flore. 
M  Bl  The  clear  waters  of  the  fountain  lay 
fl^^Q  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  precipice— 
the  remains  of  a  tarj^e  quarry  where 
Ing^ago  stones  were  hewn  out  for  the  building 
oftheToffer  of  London.  Ivy  and  other  creep- 
ti^  plaots  floorisbed  in  every  part  of  the  ez- 
ttiisted  quany,  and  a  border  of  closely  mown 
JUS  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  separa- 
tbg  it  fr«n  the  straight  gravelled  walk  leading 
to  the  castle.  From  this  natural  terrace  one 
cnld  see  the  fountain  around  which  glided 
ilK  swans  in  and  out  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
Mendid  beech  and  pine  trees  whose  branches 
■adorer  the  pool. 

Had  it  possessed  a  human  voice,  the  fountain 
WiW  have  told  many  hlstrries  of  all  it  had 
Wnessed -since  the  period  when  the  Deluee  sub- 
ted  over  the  earth,  and.  far  away  in  the  Eastern 
M,  a  glorious  rainbow  for  the  first  time  spanned 
■  heavens.  By  degrees  wild  beasts  and  fowl 
■dcometodnnk  of  itS' waters,  to  be  followed 
■w  by  the  descbndanta  of  Ja^^t,  who  per- 
n>cd  their  strange  heathen  ntes  under  the 
pn?  oaks  springing  up  aroond  the  fbnntain. 
pua  I^poos  aitd  wOd  vikings  had-  also  halted 
Rc,  and  frequently  would  the  eyes  of  some  tor- 
W  victim  turn,  in  a  feeblo,  wistful  glance,  to- 
prds  the  dark  waters— the  silent  witness  of 
fMdful  torments.  Then  to  the  Druids  and 
fcrotaries  of  the  northern  That  and  Odin  sue- 
Wod  the  bloodless  and  civilizing  principles  of 
iDstianity.  Beautiful  temples  and  towers  were 
fbe  coostructed,  and  near  the  ■  fountain  re- 
Med  the  rude  implemtnts  of  workmen  hewing 

s'one  blocks  from  the  quarries,  until,  the 
n>'7  being  exhausted,  the  fountain  again  was 
NtuoDed  to  its  former,  solitude, 
w  the  top  of  the  precipice  stood  a  castle 
"o^ng  to  a  gallant  Norman  knight,  who 
Duglit  home  a  oeauti&il  Itatian  as  his  bride. 
Ky  loved  each  other  deeply,  but  the  happy  life 
»  broken  by  the  early  death  of  Lady  Flore. 
:r  husband  departed  to  the  Crusades,  and 
I«red  among  the  Knight  Templars.  After  his 
ath  on  a  Syrian  batuc'field,  the  Order  of  the 
svple  obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  which 
IS  became  the  Preceptory  of  the  Hply  Cross. 
Die  peasants  preserving  the  recollection  of 

acts  and  words  of  the  Lady  Flore  during 
'brief  sway  had  given  her  name  to  the  foun- 
n.  The  Templars  desired  to  call  it  after 
oe  holy  place  in  the  east,  but  custom  not  being 
nly  overcome  the  old  name  remained  as  a 
)vte  to  the  kindly  soul.  Dark  days  arose  for 
Templars,  and,  the  order  beings  suppressed, 
Preceptory  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  Fontaine 
f^,  was  given  by  the  king  to  a  French  courtier, 
Rsote  descendant  of  the  knight  who  gave  the 

to  the  Order  of  the  Temple*  « 
^  wing  waa  added  to  the  castle  which  bad 
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an  extremely  high  pitched  roof,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  age,  the  walls  of  both 
tower  and  wing  were  ornamented  with  quaintly 
chiselled  6gures.  Close  to  the  entrance  door  was 
a  well  with  a  carved  stone  canopy,  it  Was  very 
deep,  and  was  supposed  to  have  some  snb- 
terranean  communication  with  the  fountain.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  more  modern  wing,  separa- 
ted by  a  narrow  walk  was  the  chapel,  a  building 
whose  grey  stones  were  almost  concealed  by  the 
ivy  that  clun§;  to  them  like  an  impenetrable  gar- 
ment In  this  chapel,  built  by  the  Templars, 
many  a  young  knight  elect  watched  his  armour 
the  whole  night  through,  in  silence  broken  only 
by  the  brethren  chanting  Matins  and  Lauds  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  whereon  be  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  solemn  vows  constitutihg  him  a 
knight  of  the  Temple.  The  dark  stalls  now  be- 
longed to  the  parish  choir,  arid  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  but  no  peasant  cared  to  enter  the  chapel 
after  dark,  as  the  noises  caused  by  the  countless 
bats  nestling  in  the  ivy,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ghostly  voices  of  the  ancient  Templars  returning 
from  the  spirit  world  to  chant  their  office  in  the 
chapel  they  used  during  life.  This  superstition 
was  turned  to  good  account  at  the  penod  of  the 
Revolution  by  the  agitators,  and  many  atrocities 
perpetrated  later  were  devised  here.  The  owner 
of  the  castle  had  some  appointment  at  court,  and 
his  ignorant  tenants  did  not  trouble  themselves 
much  about  the  individual  who  so  often  visited 
the  agent  living  in  the  tower  of  Fontafiie  Fldre. 

Thus  when  the  beacon  fires  of  tevolutionatjr 
liberty  were  formed  of  homing  castles  andhoosM  ' 
througbont  the  land,  this  castle  of  Fontaine' 
Flofe  was  spared  as  being  one  of  the  cradles  of  ' 
the  infant  revolution  whose  skfieks  were  to  starde  ' 
a  corrupted  universe. 

Jean  GeofEroi,  the  agent  of  Fontaiile  Flore,  ' 
being  an  ardent  democrat,  left  the  old  chateau 
to  seek  fame  and  wealth  in  Paris,  while  his 
mother,  a  pious  woman,  remained  a?  caretaftfer  ' 
of  Fontaine  Flore.  Madame  Geofi^i  was  A" 
widow,  but  she  had  her  youngest  son  living  with 
her.  Inheriting  his  mother's  piety,  be  entered  a 
seminary  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Turned  out  with  the  other  students  shortly  after 
his  ordination,  he  was  thrown  into  piisbtL  whence 
he  was  rescued  thronght  the  influence  of  his 
elder  brother.  A  violent  rheumatic  fever,  the 
effects  of  privation,  laid  the  young  priest  low, 
and  on  his  recovery  he  was  quite  lame,  a  mis- 
fortune in  which  he  rejoiced,  as  there  could  be 
no  fear  of  conscription.  He  retired  to  Fon~ 
taine  Flore,  and  led  there  a  hidden  life  known 
only  to  the  peasants  among  whom  he  went  on 
missions  of  charity.  He  had  studied  medicine 
in  the  seminary  while  preparing  for  a  mission- 
ary's career  in  distant  land,  and  now  he  was  able 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  good  account.  Even 
the  most  rabid  democrats  of  the  district  affected 
ignorance  of  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  Fr^re 
Laurent,  as  he  was  fomiliarly  called  by  the  poor 
people,  was  able  to  practise  as  a  doctor  for 
miles  around  the  castle. .  His  brother  was 
certainly  an  unprincipled  man,  but  he  had  one 
redeemmg  quafi^— his  love  for  his  mother^ 
^ch  induced  lum  to  overlook  the  reudence  o! 
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Frtre  Laurent  in  the  chateau  he  had  aci^utred, 
in  the  national  sale  of  the  estates  belonging  to 
the  emigrants.  His  old  employer  met  his  death 
under  the  guillotine,  and  his  only  child,  a  little 
fi;irl,  lived  at  Fontaine  Flore,  and  passed  for  the 
daughter  of  Jean  Geoffroi's  sister,  who,  married 
to  a  Parisian,  had  died  of  fever.  Jean  Geoffroi 
never  came  to  Fontaine  Flore,  his  business  in 
Paris  had  increased  extensively,  and  moreover 
the  piety  of  his  mother]  and  Fr^re  Laurent  was  a 
secret  reproach  to  the  man  in  whose  soul  still 
lingered  the  echo  of  the  faith  taught  to  him  in 
his  childhood. 

FrSre  Laurent  bad  been  absent  five  days,  much 
to  Madame  Geoffroi's  disquietude.  At  last  she 
heard  his  step  one  night,  and  he  came  in  carry- 
ing a  small  boy  about  four  years  old,  the  same  age 
as  the  tiay  Aune.  He  lay  sound  asleep  in  Frire 
Laurent's  arms  as  he  sat  down  near  the  stove. 

"  What  a  little  an^l !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Geoffroi  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  rosy  pretty 
face,  and  gently  took  the  sleeping  child  who, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  change,  nestled  its  tiny 
head  on  madame's  shoulder. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  wake  him,"  said  Fr^re  Laurent, 
"put  him  to  bed,  he  is  too  sleepy  to  be  hungry, 
and  he  had  his  supper  two  hours  ago  at  Farmer 
Vachier's  house|  where  we  rested  after  a  long 
ride.** 

Madame  Geof&oi  called  a  maid,  and  abed  was 
soon  made  up  near  that  of  Aline,  who  slept  in 
madame*s  room. 

At  supper  Fr&n  Laurent  told  his  mother  and 
her  two  maids  that  a  poor  dying  woman  in  a 
town  some  distance  from  Fontaine  Flore  had 
asked  him  to  take  care  of  her  orphan  child, 
Edmar,  to  which  he  had  consented. 

The  maids  retired  to  their  beds  quite  con- 
vinced that  Frire  Laurent  had  only  adopted  a 
common  person's  child ;  but  Madame  Geoffroi, 
as  she  sat  knitting  by  the  fire,  heard  a  different 
tale.  Her  son  had  been  secretly  summoned  to 
administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  some  un- 
fortunate people  doomed  to  the  guillotine.  At 
the  risk  ot  his  life  FrSre  Laurent  succeeded  in 
entering  the  prison,  where  the  night  was  spent 
hearing  the  confessions  of  those  who,  on  the 
morrow,  were  to  rest  in  their  bloody  graves.  A 
beautiful  young  lady  was  of  the  number,  and  she 
begged  that  Frdre  Laurent  would  go  to  a  certain 
house  in  the  village  of  S.  — ,  where  he  would 
find  her  only  child  whose  nurse  was  too  poor  to 
maintain  him.  It  was  on  that  account  she  re- 
turned to  France  to  fetch  her  son,  but,  alas,  she 
had  been  betrayed.  The  nurse  would  give  up 
the  child  if  Fr^re  Laurent  showed  her  the  ring 
which  the  poor  ladv  wore  inside  her  dress. 

"It  was  msr wedding  ring,"  she  said,  as  she 
opened  a  spring  beneath  the  signet,  and  dis- 
posed two  engraved  names : 

Vires  de  Castellan 
Alix  de  la  Tbur, 

"  My  husband  was  murdered  two  years  ago,  so 
our  Edmar  will  be  dependant  on  charity.  The 
nurse  has  some  papers  proving  his  birth,  and  you 
will  ask  for  them,  and  keep  tnem  in  case  better 
times  should  come  ^;ain.  Do  not  let  him  know 
anything  inrther  diuing  his  childhood,  except 


that  he  must  pray  for  his  parents.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  he  should  be  educated,  you  will  do 
so  far  better  than  his  poor  mother  vbo  his 
nothing  but  thanks  to  offer." 

"  Say  no  more,  madame,**  repUed  Frite 
Laurent,  "  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  blSllrw 
request ;  your  child  will  be  safe  with  me." 
.  The  next  day  Fr^re  Laurent  set  out  to  di^mse 
for  the  village  mentioned  by  Madame  de  Ciutd- 
Ian,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaioing  pos- 
session of  the  child  from  the  nurse  wlio  ns 
really  too  poor  to  support  her  charge.  She  told 
Frire  Laurent  that  her  mistress  had.  been  a  great 
hdress  at  Uie  court,  and  that  she  married  a  mas 
who  was  not  worth  the  love  she  mve  him,  fx  he 
gambled  away  nearly  all  her  fortune  by  llie 
time  the  revolution  be^n.  when  he  met  hii 
death  on  the  scaffold,  while  his  wife  fled  with  the 
family  of  her  second  cousin,  Madame  h 
Duchesse  de  Brienne.  Frire  Laurent  and  his 
mother  agreed  it  would  merely  be  prudent  to 
allow  people  to  suppose  that  Edmar  was  a  poor 
boy,  and  to  let  his  second  name,  Claud,  ansia 
for  a  surname. 

The  next  day  Madame  Geoffroi,  who,  like  e«ry 
notable  Norman  housewife,  had  been  about  the 
house  since  early  dawn,  entered  her  room 
awaken  her  little  prot^g^s,  but  she  stopped 
she  perceived  the  little  Aline  bending  from 
own  crib  to  peer  into  the  one  beude  her. 

"  Can  that  be  the  dolly  grandmother  , 
me?"  she  Hsped  while  she  contemplated 
still  sleeping  Edmar.   "  Oh,  it  is  too  pretty,  aaw 
so  big  I  "  she  added  as  she  placed  one 
finger  on  Edmar's  cheek. 

The  child  awoke,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  thefr' 
sitting  up,  he  stared  in  silent  amazenmit  at 
Aline,  who,  startled  at  the  result  of  her  tondi, 
had  hastily  retreated  within  her  crib,  whence  M 
surveyed  her  companion  with  equal  suipii|^ 
Aline  was,  however,  the  first  to  speak^a* 
Madame  Geoffroi,  who  was  highly  dittite^ 
waited  to  hear  what  she  would  say. 

"So  you  are  not  the  dolly  grandmother 
misedme?"  . 

"lam  Edmar,  and  who  are  you?"  rejwiw 
the  boy. 

"  I  am  the  little  Aline,  and  I  think  yon  will  M 
nicer  than  a  dolly — ^that  can't  talk." 

Edmar  looked  curiously  around  the  room  von 
his  attention  was  claimed  by  Aline  who  pulled  ua 
arm  vigorously  with  her  tiny  hands. 

The  two  children  again  gazed  at  each  oti)ff> 
then  Edmar  said  decisively  : 

"You  are  like  my  little  sister  who  has  gone  to 
heaven,  but  you  cannot  be  little  Marie.'* 

"  No,  I  am  Aline,  and  I  live  with  grandmothff 
and  Uncle  Laurent." 

"And  I  have  Uncle  Laurent,  too,  and  mynnot 
Oh,  where  is  she  ?"  cried  Edmar  annonsly. 

Madame  Geoffroi  and  Frdre  Laurent, 
also  been  a  silent  spectator,  now  ciune  fot*^- 

"  Good  morning,  grandmother ! "  cried  AE^ 
"  Oh,  this  is  fiw  mcer  than  the  doUy.  When  » 
he  come  ?  **  _ 

Edmar  remained  looking  at  Madame  Geomai 

good  natured  face  ;  hts  astonishment  bam^^ 
le  recollection  of  his  nurse,  until  Frire  Liib*» 
bent  over  him  and  said : 
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"Here,  Edmar,  is  the  little  compaotOD  I  told 
yon  I  would  let  you  have  if  you  promised  to  be  a 
poi  child  aod  not  to  c^." 

Edoar's  Urge  eyes  hghted  op  as  he  beheld 
Fi^e  Lament's  pale  countmance. 

"Iknow  now;  but  she  is  not  nurse,"  he 
answered,  pointinf  to  Madame  Geoftoi. 

"No,  my  dear  child ;  but  she  will  love  you  just 
as  mndt,  and  you  must  call  her  enindmother  as 
Aliuedocs." 

"Yes,  indeed,  my  ang-el,"  interposed  Madame 
CecAroi,  kissing'  uie  child  warmly,  "  you  aod 
AHne  are  my  little  pets,  and  if  you  are  both  very 
pod  you  shall  have  a  nice  cake  for  breakfast. 
Come  now,  we  must  get  up." 

Fr^  Laurent  went  away,  and  soon  afterwards 
be  saw  the  two  children  merrily  running  about 
kaod  in  hand,  Aline  doing  the  honours  of  the 
place  with  infantine  importance  to  her  new  cousin, 
■  Madame  Geoffroi  told  her  to  consider  Edmar 
Chnde. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MONKEYS, 


IHE  animals  to  which  the  common 
designation  of  monkey  is  applied,  form 
a  vast  number  of  species,  differing  in 
some  of  their  habits,  and  still  more  in 
appearance.  They  vary  in  size  from  the 
Jjh^^orilla,  or  the  ouran-outan,  which  atuin 
•  neai^  the  height  of  six  Cset,  to  the  tiny  in- 
^taot  of  the  South  American  woods,  whose 
is  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  larger  animals 
^generally  called  apes. 

Time  was  when  the  favourite  pet  of  our 
•Kestral  ladies  was  a  monkey,  and  many  and 
■wsing  are  the  stories  on  record  of  their  antics, 
jjM  the  funny  scrapes  into  which  they  got  from 
wir  habits  of  imitation.  A  better  taste  prevails 
j^prescDt,  but  it  is  often  a  subject  for  regret,  that 
ft*  affection  should  be  bestowed  upon  a  dog  or  a 
tst  of  which  only  a  human  being  is  really  deserving. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  monkey  found  in 
Ewope,  and  he  is  a  dweller  upon  the  Rock  of 
^>raltar.  He  is  supposed  to  come  thither  from 
«s  relatives  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  The 
■rakeys  which  we  see  in  the  streets,  carried 
vwut  by  organ-grinders,  are  of  this  kind,  and  with 
^eir  twinkling  eyes  and  wrinkled,  almost  human, 
Bfta,  look  very  much  like  miniature  old  men. 

There  is  a  story  that  a  strong  party  of  these 
"Wnkeys,  with  an  old  veteran  at  their  head,  gave 
u  much  annoyance  to  a  regiment  in  garrison  00 
w  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  that  at  last  they  set  their 
jnts  to  work,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  ring* 
«ader.  They  shaved  him  close  both  head  and 
and  let  him  go.  On  his  return  to  his  old 
"^ds,  his  own  troops  received  him  with  a 
™eyof  sticks  and  stones,  and  obliged  him  to 
g  lor  his  life.  In  this  deplorable  state  he  was 
«n  to  sneak  back  to  his  old  enemies  the  soldiers, 
*M  presented  himself  at  their  quarters  with  such 
*Jittful  visage  that  the  appeal  could  not  be 
*^*t«l.  He  was  received,  and  remained  faith* 
W  to  hit  new  allies, 
^oe  monkeys  of  the  New  World  differ  from 


those  fcund  on  the  Continent.  Many  of  these 
belong  to  the  various  tribes  of  Howlers;  the 
yells  uttered  by  these  animals  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  are  described  as  absolutely  appalUne. 
"Nothing,"  says  Waterton,  speaking  of  the 
Hed  Homier,  "  nothing  can  sound  more  dreadful 
than  its  nocturnal  howHngs.  While  lying  in 
your  hammock  in  these  gloomy  and  unmeasurable 
wilds,  you  hear  him  howling  at  intervals,  from 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  daybreak.  You  might 
suppose  that  half  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
were  collecting  for  the  work  of  carnage." 

Then  there  are  the  Sapajous  a  smaller  and 
gentler  kind  of  South  American  monkey.  There 
is  an  old  story  of  a  monkey,  having  made  a 
compact  with  a  pig  that  he  should  carry  him 
about  an  orchard,  and  receive  some  of  the  fruit 
which  his  friend  should  climb  the  trees  to  obtain, 
in  compensation.  Not  very  credible,  and  yet 
Humboldt  actually  saw  at  May  Fines,  one  of 
these  domesttcatra  animals,  wlio  every  morning' 
caught  a  luckless  pi^,  which  he  compelled  to 
perform  the  part  of  his  horse.  Seated  on  pig- 
back,  he  majestically  rode  about  the^  whole  day, 
not  even  giving  poor  piggy  a  respite  at  meal- 
times, but  bestriding  him  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  feeding  in  the  savanna  that  surrounded  the 
Indian  huts.  A  missionary  had  another  of  these 
riders,  but  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  comfort- 
able cat,  which  carried  him  well,  and  bore  his 
exploits  with  patience  and  good  humour. 

There  is  a  little  monkey  called  the  Sanglaio, 
of  which  we  know  more  as  it  bears  captivity  well. 
It  is  a  delicate  creature,  with  a  rich,  pale,  grey 
coat,  and  greyish  white  ear  tufts.  In  its  native 
woods  it  feeds  on  fruits,  roots  and  seeds,  occa- 
sionally indulging  in  small  birds.  They  are  great 
pets  in  captivity,  and  a  story  is  told  of  one  that, 
on  being  let  loose,  snatched  a  gold  fish  from  its 
watery  glass,  and  instantly  killed  and  devoured  it. 

M.  Cuvier  had  a  pair  which  were  blessed  with 
three  young  ones,  but  as  the  lady  Sanglain  had 
had  as  yet  no  experience  in  such  matters,  she 
looked  awhile  at  her  interesting  progeny,  and 
then  proceeded  to  bite  off  the  head  of  one  of 
them.  Meanwhile  the  other  two  began  to  suck 
and  then  she  was  all  affection.  The  father  was 
even  more  affectionate  than  she  was,  and  assisted 
with  great  assiduity  in  the  nursery.  The  little 
ones  liked  to  lie  on  the  mother's  back  or  bosom, 
and  when  she  was  tire-l  of  nursing  she  would  come 
up  to  hec  mate  with  a  shrill  cry,  which  said,  as 

Slainly  as  cry  could:  "Here,  do  take  the  chil- 
ren  P*  He  Immediately  stretched  out  his  hands, 
aod  placed  his  offspring  upon  hisback.or  under  his 
body  till  they  became  hungry  and  restless,  when 
he  handed  them  to  his  partner,  who  when  tired 
of  them  again  turned  them  back  to  their  frither. 

A  lady  had  a  pair  of  Sanglains  ;  they  had  no 
family  but  were  very  happy  and  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other.  One  of  them  died.  The  other 
seemed  unable  to  believe  in  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  and  continued  to  caress  the  body  till 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  it.  Nothing  would 
console  the  survivor ;  as  soon  as  its  mate  was 
taken  away,  the  poor  widowed  Sanglain  pressed 
its  little  hands  to  its  eyes,  refused  to  be  comforted 
and  remained  pining  in  that  attitude  till  death 
relieved  it  from  its  sufferings. 
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The  Lamp. 


THE  EMBROIDERESS. 


HE  plies  her  oeedle  till  the  lamp 
Is  waxing  pale  and  dim  ; 
She  hears  the  policeman's  heavy  tramp, 
And  she  must  watch  like  him — 
Her  hands  are  dry,  her  forehead  damp, 
Her  dark  eyes  faintly  swim. 

Look  on  her  work  !— here  blossom  flowers, 

The  lily  and  the  rose, 
Bright  as  the  gems  of  summer  hours. 

But  not  to  die  like  those  ; 
Here,  fadeless  as  in  Eden's  bowers. 

For  ever  they  repose. 

Once,  maiden,  thoa  wast  fresh  and  fair. 
As  those  sweet  flowers  of  thine ; 

Now,  shut  from  sunny  light  and  air. 
How  canst  thou  choose  but  pine  ? 

Nejglected  flows  thy  raven  hair. 
Like  the  uncultur'd  vine. 

Look  on  her  work  ! — no  common  mind 
Arranged  that  glowing  group — 

Wild  wreaths  the  stately  roses  bind. 
Sweet  bells  above  them  droop— 

Ye  almost  see  the  sportive  winil 
flatting  the  graceful  troop  1 

Look  on  her  work  .'—but  look  the  more 

On  her  unwearied  heart. 
And  put  aside  her  chamber-door 

That  but  the  daughter  part 
From  that  dear  roomer,  who  before 

Taught  her  this  cunning  art. 

She  sleeps— that  mother,  sick  and  pale- 
She  sleeps— and  little  deems 

That  she,  who  doth  her  features  veil 
All  day,  in  flitting  gleams 

Of  anxious  hope,  this  hour  doth  hail. 
But  not  for  hapf^  dreams. 

God  bless  her  in  her  lone  employ^ 

And  fill  those  earnest  eyes 
With  visions  of  the  coming  joy. 

Waiting  her  sacrifice. 
When  they,  who  give  her  this  employ. 

Pay  her  its  stinted  price  I 

Think  how  her  trembling  hand  will  clasp 

The  treasure  it  will  hold. 
With  that  which  seems  a  greedy  grasp — 

Yet  not  for  love  of  gold  : 
That  look— that  sigh's  relieving  gasp, 

Its  deeper  springs  unfold. 

Think  how  her  hasty  feet  will  roam 

The  market  and  the  street. 
To  purchase  for  her  humble  home 

The  food  and  clothing  meet, 
And  with  what  gladness  she  will  come 

Back  to  this  poor  retreat ! 

Poor  maiden  I  if  the  fair  ones  who 

Thy  graceful  'broidery  buy, 
O.ily  one-half  thy  struggles  knew, 

And  filial  piety, 
Metbinks  some  drop  of  pity's  dew 

Would  gem  the  proudest  eye  I 


It  is  not  here  its  full  reward 

Thy  gentle  heart  will  prove ; 
Here  ever  must  thy  lot  be  hard, 

But  there  is  One  above 
Who  sees,  and  will  not  disregard. 

Thy  consecrated  love. 

M.  A.  Gray. 


THE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 


UNT  MARY,"  said  Alice  Somersj 
I   suddenly  laying  down  the  scissois,! 
'  which  she  had  been  for  somei 
minutes  twirling  in  her  Sfl^m,| 
'   and  taking  up  her  sewing  ai  if  aj 
a  great  hurry — "  Aunt  Mary !  "  , 
"Well." 

"  Did  you  ever  have  your  fortune  told  ? " 

"  Ob,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Somers.  smiling  gtuetlf; 
"  a  dozen  times  or  more." 

"  A  dozen  times  I  "  repeated  Alice  in  a  discon- 
tented tone.  "  Why  did  you  have  it  told  so  (Aeo, 
aunt?" 

"  It  was  no  great  matter,"  replied  her  aiiiit, 
"as  I  never  placed  any  reliance  on  tfas  poi 
dictions.  It  served  to  amuse  us  girls,  wbeo  «i 
went  to  take  our  tea  with  Mrs.  Briggs,  or  radict 
it  pleased  her  to  tell  our  fortunes,  and  lo  we 
used  to  turn  our  cups,  as  she  called  :t." 

"  But  did  she  always  tell  vou  the  same  f» 
tune  ?  "  inquired  Alice. 

"No,  indeed,  that  was  not  necessary, ai  fct- 
tune  in  a  teacup  can  only  be  predicted  (be  UiM 
weeks;  so  we  had  new  pleasures  pronuaed-ttj 
every  time  we  visited  the  Briggses.  A*  we  <tid 
not  much  like  PoUy  Briggs,  who  was  vecjt  sha^ 
and  sarcastic  tn  hu  temper,  we  used  to  thbk  w 
mother  took  this  method  of  pleasing  us,  in  «te 
to  make  us  visit  at  the  house.  At  any  nte  ikt 
old  lady  told  us  good  foitimes."  j 

"  Did  they  ever  come  true  ?  "  asked  Alice,  «tbj 
a  countenance  so  earnest,  that  her  aunt  saw  Al; 
was  struggling  with  some  deeper  thoughts  tlwl: 
the  conversation  would  naturally  awaken,  so  Ae| 
replied  carlessly : 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  it  would  have  been  strao^  bail 
she  never  guessed  right.  She  always  prooused  i»i 
beaux,  and  invitations  to  parties,  and  rides ;  v&\ 
there  were  plenty  of  young  men  in  the  nei^iboui»i 
hood,  who  were  constantly  getting  up  pic-nksi 
in  summer,  and  parties  in  winter,  as  Mr.  Blip* 
very  well  knew.  I  dare  say  her  predictions  onea 
came  right,  though  I  cannot  now  recollect  any 
particular  event.  We  soon  forget.  nnlenoV! 
passions  are  awakened,  what  has  not  reason  «(: 
common  sense  for  its  basis.  The  predktioosai 
forune-tellers  pass  like  our  dreams.* 

."  But  did  you  never  have  your  fortune  twa 
some  other  way?"  inquired  Alice;  "I  h** 
heard  of  other  ways." 

"Yes;  I  had  it  told  me  by  cards,"  said  Ji* 
Somers.  "  Sorrow  and  trouble  came  of  it,  «J 
if  I  had  not  humbled  myself  by  a  tree  ttj 
full  confession  of  my  folly,  my  whole  li^^  Uj 
that  of  others  also,  would  have  been 
wretched." 
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Alice  drew  a  long  breath,  and  sat  silent  for 
some  minutes;  then  looking  up,  she  said  earnestly, 
"  Do,  auDt,  tell  me  the  story— tell  me  all.  indeed 
I  need  to  hear  it." 

Mr.  Somers  saw  that  the  mind  of  her  niece  was 
iD  at  ease;  but  as  she  did  not  know  what 
braUed  her,  nor  like  to  solicit  her  con6dence, 
Aewuglad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  her  stoiy. 
vbich  she  rightly  judged  from  the  questions  Alice 
asked,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect.  So  she 
bc^  as  follows : 

"You  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  earliest 
fmd,  Anna  Ingals ;  but  you  never  heard  me 
describe  how  dearly  I  loved  her.  From  child- 
bood  we  were  inseparable  companions.  Her 
mother  was  a  widow,  with  this  only  child ;  my 
fitber  who  had  been  a  friend  of  hers,  was  her 
fuardian;  we  lived  near  neighbours,  and  were 
leadyofthe  same  age,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be 
iendf.  Our  natural  temperaments  were  not,  to 
k  saie,  much  alike ;  but  philosophers  say  that  is 
■ot  necessary,  the  strongest  attachments  being 
oftn  fornied  between  persons  of  dissimilar  dis- 
fKitions.  Oar  case  was  one  ^t  in  support  of 
tins  theory.  I  was  sanguine,  gay,  hopeful,  and 
a|wa;^sin  spirits;  Anna  was  nervous,  diffident, 
inclined  to  a  pensive  seriousness,  which 
sited  well  the  delicacy  of  her  sweet  face.  She 
fted  reading,  and  I  talking.  She  was  thought- 
li^  while  I  always  wanted  something  to  do.  But 
llfone  thing  we  perfectly  agreed — in  loving  and 
btmsting  each  other.  Our  hearts  were  alike, 
fcou?h  OUT  minds  differed. 

■  "Well,  we  had  been  friends  together  till  I  was 
ttoot  nineteen,  and  never  had  a  cloud  of  real 
btrost  or  anger  risen  between  us.  Your  uncle, 
Qiries  Somers^  then  a  law  student,  had  been  for 
VfOt  or  more  devoted  to  me,  and  only  waited  to 
Itadinitted  to  the  bar,  which  was  to  take  place 
■1  few  weeks,  when  he  was  to.  ask  my  parents* 
Btuentin  form.  We  were  sure  of  their  appro- 
Mtion,  however,  and  all  with  me  was  bright  as  a 
Biramcr  morning^. 
"But  my  dear  Aona's  mind  was  not  quite  at. 
»t.  She  had,  or  rather  might  have  had,  many 
■dmirers ;  but  she  was  very  sensitive,  and  shrank 
rwn  the  admiration  which  her  beauty  or  fortune 
she  had  about  two  thousand  pounds^  might  have 
ommanded.  Then  she  was  difficult  to  please, 
wiced  for  all  manner  of  perfections — such  as  are 
nly  to  be  found  in  the  hero  of  a  novel — in  the 
■an  she  should  love,  and  was  so  humble  in  her 
VD  heart,  that  she  fancied  she  never  should  be 
ned  by  one  who  was  thus  worthy.  And  this  idea 
enned  to  oppress  her  more  and  more,  I  per- 
eived,  when  she  became  acquainted  with  George 
larris,  a  young  physician  who  came  that  spring 
>  settle  in  our  village.  Dr.  Harris  was  one  of 
le  most  agreeable  companions  I  ever  met — 
itented,  intelligent,  with  great  vivacity  of  manner, 
nd  yet  with  that  respectful  deference  and  atten- 
^n  to  our  sex  which  are  so  sure  to  please.  He 
nited  qualities  which  are  rarely  found  in  the 
ame  individual,  was  full  ot  mirth  and  wit,  and 
'ann-hearted  enthusiasm,  which  charmed  all  the 
oang,  while  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that 
nidence  and  calm  judgment  which  won  the  con- 
dence  of  the  aged.  Among  his  cherished  senti- 
lents,  which  many  considered  rather  romantic, 


he  held  that  it  was  always  unfortunate  to  marry  a 
rich  wife.  He  added  that  the  whole  business  of 
acquiring  property  was  man's  work ;  that  he  who 
had  wealth  with  his  wife  must  eive  up  his  inde- 
pendence, and  usually  his  happmess,  because  he 
lost  hifl  appropriate  privilege  of  conferring  happi- 
ness. He  maintained  his  theory  manfully,  and 
in  a  way  which  was  very  gratifying  to  the  ladies  ;  . 
insisting  that  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
station  which  a  man  could  bestow  on  the  woman 
of  his  choice,  were  more  than  balanced  by  the 
devotion  of  her  love  and  life  to  him. 

"  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  for  he  was 
sincere,  he  paid  less  attenUon  to  Anna  Ingals, 
the  only  great  heiress  of  our  village,  than  to  any 
other  young  lady.  He  was  always  polite  to  her, 
but  distant,  as  though  he  feared  to  be  numbered 
among  her  friends.  Anna  never  complained  of 
this  coldness,  but,  as  I  observed,  I  fancied  she 
felt  it,  and  that  she  liked  him  ;  though  such  was 
the  true  delicacy  and  dignity  of  her  character, 
that,  intimate  as  we  were,  I  never  ventured  to 
sdlude  to  the  subject. 

*'  I  was  very  much  surprised,  therefore,  when 
she  proposed  to  me  that  we  should  go  to  Mother 
Chickery,  as  she  nas  called,  and  have  our 
fortunes  told." 

"Was  not  Chickery  her  real  name,  then?'* 
inquired  Alice,  who  listened  most  attentively  to  . 
the  story. 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Somers  ;  "her  real  name 
was  M'Gregor;  and  she  belonged,  as  she  said,  to 
the  clan  with  which  Rob  Roy  claimed  kindred. 
Why  she  had  strayed  so  far  from  the  heather  hills 
of  her  beloved  Scotland,  I  never  heard,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  wealth  by  the 
change.  She  lived  in  an  old  hut  or  shanty,  which 
had  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the  turnpike 
labourers  on  the  route  between  AvenhiU  and 
Andover.  Here  she  took  up  her  abode,  and  a» 
it  was  a  waste  unenclosed  ground,  nobody  dis- 
turbed her.  She  had  lived  uiere  several  years, 
kept  a  large  number  of  hens,  and  carried  on  Such 
a  traffic  in  hens  and  chickens,  that  the  boys  gave 
her  the  soubriquet  ot  Mother  Chickeiy.  She  told 
fortunes  too,  though,  till  Anna  named  it,  and  r^-  . 
lated  some  wonderhil  things  she  had  heard  of 
her  skill,  I  had  never  thought  of  the  matter.  I 
agreed  to  ^o ;  for  though  1  felt  sure  of  my  lover, 
I  was  wilhng  to  give  Anna  an  opportuni^  of 
consulting  the  old  woman.  We  kept  our  pur- 
pose a  profound  secret,  as  we  thought,  and  went 
across  the  fields  and  Uirough  the  woods,  so  that 
we  m^ht  not  be  seen  on  the  road.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning  in  September,  the  walk  was 
about  three  miles,  and  we  were  very  gay  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  house  Anna  then  began  to 
tremble,  and  asked  me,  with  great  agitation,  if  I 
thought  we  were  doing  wrong  in  thus  seeking  to 
look  into  futurity. 

"  Now,  I  had  no  faith  in  Mother  Chickery.  I 
considered  the  whole  matter  as  a  frolic  ;  we  had 
had  a  fine  healthy  walk,  and  so,  with  my  usual 
high  spirits,  I  laughed  away  Anna's  Cears  and 
scruples,  and  we  went  on.  The  dwelling  stood 
on  high  ground,  but  we  comforted  ourselves  that 
Mother  Chickery  could  not  spy  our  appproach, 
as  there  was  no  window.  Just,  however,  as  we 
were  about  turning  the  comer  to  reach  the  door. 
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I  happened  to  look  up,  and  there,  peeping 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  I  thought  I  saw  a  pair 
of  keen  black  eyes,  and  the  gUmpse  of  a  nose 
that  was  feiroiltar  to  me. 

" '  There  is  Polly  Briggs  1 '  said  I  to  Anna. 
We  instantly  stopped  and  gazed,  but  nothing 
note  of  e}nes  and  nose  couTd  we  see.  As  we 
stood  conudering  Aether  it  were  possiUe  for 
Polly  to  be  tiiere  at  such  an  early  hour  (it  was 
only  ten  o'clock),  the  door  opened,  and  Mother 
Chickery  came  smiling  forward,  and  invited 
us  in. 

"  '  I  knew  you  were  coming,'  said  she.  '  When 
I  dream  of  white  mice,  I  sHwaya  know  that 
beautiful  young  ladies  are  coming  to  consult  me  ; 
and  last  night  I  dreamt  of  two  white  mice.  So 
come  in,  I  pray,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  you  have  in 
your  hearts.' 

"' But  you  have  company,'  said  I,  putting  the 
question  affirmatively,  and  looking  as  though  I 
knew  it  was  so. 

"She  replied,  without  the  least  embarrass* 
nient: 

" '  No^  indeed ;  not  a  foot  has  crossed  ray 
threshold  this  morning  but  my  own.  I  am  alone, 
entirely  alone ;  so  come  in.' 

"  And  in  we  went." 

"And  she  told  you  your  fortunes?"  said 
Alice. 

"Yes;  we  could  not  well  draw  back,"  said 
Mrs.  Somers.  "She  made  us  sit  down,  and 
brought  out  the  cards  immediately,  and  the  be- 
ginning excited  my  curiosity." 

"  What  did  she  do  ?  "  inquired  Alice. 

"  Oh !  she  came  to  me  with  the  cards,  and  told 
me  I  must  begin  as  1  was  the  oldest. 

" '  You  must  guess  again,'  said  I. 

**'No,'  she  answered.  'You  have  seen  the 
roses  blossom  once  more  than  she  has,'  she  said, 
pointing  to  Anna. 

"  This  was  true.  I  was  bom  in  April  and  she 
in  September.  It  was  nothing  strange  Mother 
Chickery  should  think  me  the  eldest,  as  I  took  the 
lead ;  but  that  she  should  know  the  season  of 
my  birth,  and  so  truly  describe  the  difference  in 
our  ages,  startled  me.  1  cut  the  cards  as 
directed,  and  after  she  had  shuffled,  she  drew 
and  examined  them  with  great  parade  and 
solemnity.  At  last  she  began  to  tetl  me  the  past ; 
and  so  perfectly  described  my  family  and  chief 
events  01  my  life,  that  I  was  fain  to  believe  in  her 
skill.  When  she  saw  she  had  won  my  con- 
fidence, she  began  on  the  theme  which  she  sup- 
posed was  of  the  greatest  interest,  my  love 
affairs.  Now  came  the  trial.  She  told  me  that 
I  had  been  for  some  time  receiving  the  addresses 
of  a  young  gentleman ;  indeed,  she  said,  we  were 
nearly,  if  not  quite  engaged,  and  yet,  she  con- 
tinued, '  you  will  never  many  him.  He  does  not 
love  you ;  he  did  like  you  for  a  time,  but  he  only 
keeps  up  appearances  till  he  can  find  a  decent 
pretence'  for  leaving  you.' 

"' He  shall  have  it  soon,'  said  I,  laughing  as 
earnestly  as  I  could;  '  but  pray  describe  him.' 
She  replied  that  she  could  not  describe  him 
to  me,  as  his  fate  was  not  connected  with  mine, 
but  that  she  could  tell  me  what  kind  of  man  I 
should  many ;  and  she  began  and  described 
Oeorge  Hams  as  accurately  as  she  could  have 


done,  had  he  stood  before  us.   She  even  told  his 
profession,  and  said  she,  '  this  doctor  loves  you 
now ;  he  is  only  waiting  till  yon  ate  off  with  the  i 
old  love,  as  the  song  goes.' 

"  I  stole  a  glance  at  Anna  Ingals ;  never  ibatl 
I  forget  the  expression,  the  utter  woe  de|KCted 
on  her  sweet  foce.   She  was  as  white  as  raaride. 
her  bloodless  lips  half  parted,  and  her  large 
dark  eyes  dilated  and  fixed  on  me  with  sod  a 
gaze  Of  deep  sorrow,  that  I  could  not  rerist  the 
mute  appeal.    Forgetting  where  I  was,  I  ran  to 
her,  threw  my  arms  around  her  neck,  kissed  her, 
and  whispered  that  she  need  not  feai,  I  never 
would  rob  her  of  the  lover  she  was  so  worthy  oL 
This  roused  her  delicacy;  I  do  not  think  Uiere 
was  any  pride  in  her  feelings,  but  she  coold  not 
bear  to  have  me  even  suspect  she  loved  Dr. 
Harris,  when  she  never  showed  any  partiality ;  so 
she  rallied,  laughed  at  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke, 
and  sat  down  to  cut  the  cards  for  her  fortune. 
And  now  Mother  Chickery  again  showed  her 
skill :  she  told  Anna  so  many  little  incidents  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  principal  circumstance  <d 
her  iife--described  her  mother  so  truly— that  I 
felt  almost  compelled  to  believe  her.   At  last  she 
came  to  the  love  and  marriage  part !   How  duA 
I  describe  my  astonishment,  my  mdignation,  whet 
I  heard  her  describe  your  uncle,  Charles  Somers, 
as  the  man  who  loved  and  would  be  the  husband 
of  Anna  Ingals  !    I  did  not  turn  pale,  to  be  sore, 
for  I  felt  as  though  every  drop  of  my  blood  was  j 
in  iiiy  face  and  neck  ;  such  a  scorching  suEFocat* , 
ing  sensation  seized  roe,  that  I  ran  out  of  the 
house  to  catch  breath  ;  I  think  I  must  have  cone 
very  near  breaking  a  blood  vessel. 

"  Anna  soon  joined  me,  and,  without  raisiof 
her  eyes  to  look  at  me,  said  in  a  trembling  voice, 
as  though  she  deprecated  my  anger,  '  Oh,  Maiy, 
let  ns  go  home ;  indeed  I  wish  we  bad  neWi 
never  come  here  I  * 

"  My  heart  joined  in  the  \rish,  but  I  did  not 
speak.   My  soul  was  in  a  storm  of  feelings  the 
most  wild  and  dreadful.    Confidence  in  my  meoi, 
in  my  lover,  was  shaken ;  jealousy,  of  wluch  1 
never  believed  myself  capable,  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  my  whole  mind.    I  thought  ovec  i 
everything  I  heard  Charles  Somers  say  in  praiw 
of  Anna — her  gentleness,  rcBnement,  genius,  ind, 
beauty — forgetting  that  I  had  always  led  the  way ' 
in  these  praises  :  and  I  began  to  envy,  to  batei 
her.    How  mean  jealousy  is — how  unreasonable! ' 
Poor  Anna  I    I  do  not  know  what  she  thought  or 
felt.    I  never  looked  at  her.    Once  she  came  up  ' 
and  tried  to  put  her  hand  in  my  arm,  but  I  started 
away  from  her,  and  kept  a  little  in  advance. 
And  thus  in  silence,  and  anger,  and  grief  we  n- 
tumed ;  our  attemptsat  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
future  having  ended  in  deep  disappointment  and 
confusion ;  and  it  seemed  likely  the  misducl 
would  not  be  easily  overcome. 

"  That  very  evening  I  treated  Charles  so 
coldly,  even  insultingly,  that  he  left  me  in  anfj^er. 
and  the  next  day  he  called  on  Anna  Ingals  to  see 
if  she  would  tell  him  what  offended  roe.  Bal 
of  course  she  dared  not  tell  him ;  and  as  I 
continued  to  treat  him  haughtily,  and  broke 
off  all  intercourse  with  Anna,  he  accused  me  ti 
caprice,  and  visited  wholly  at  Mrs.  IngaU's- 
The  gentle  And  true  hearted  Anna  still  loved  ne. 
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and  as  ^  alwajrs  spoke  kindly  of  me,  and  eQ> 
deavoured  to  excuse  my  conduct  to  Charles,  he 
seemed  to  enjo^  her  society,  and  this  half  dis- 
tracted me.  To  plague  them  both  I  began  a 

IlirtatioD  with  Dr.  Harris,  and  though  my  heart 
las  near  breaking*,  I  .never  w^  in  manner  so 

Siy.  I  fear  I  did  half  captivate  the  doctor,  and 
other  Chickery's  predictions  seemed  in  a  fair 
wav  to  come  true,  being  itself  the  cause  of  its 
fulmmeot  But  I  was  saved  from  the  most  g^il^ 
act— murying  a  man  I  did  not  love,  to  spite  a 
man  I  did  love. 

"At  this  juncture  my  brother  Frederick  re- 
turned from  a  long  voyage.  He  always  had 
great  influence  with  me.  I  respected  his  judg- 
ment and  principles.  He  soon  saw  that  I  was 
o«  happy— that  1  was  acting  a  part  which  would 
■ake  me  wretched.  He  h^  known  and  loved 
Charies.  and  he  insisted  that  I  should  tell  him 
what  had  caused  the  separation  between  ua. 

'"Tell  roe  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  my  dear 
iiater,'  said  he  ;  '  nothing  else  will  serve  the 
film ;  you  are  unhappy,  and  1  fear  you  have  been 
B  the  wrong,  but  teU  me,  I  entreat  you,  the  truth.' 
"  Thus  conjured,  I  told  him  all,  as  I  thought, 
I  forgot  to  name  that  I  fancied  Polly  Bnggs 
»u  the  fortune-teller.  When  I  had  concluded, 
Frederick  sat  silent  some  time,  and  at  last  he  in- 
pred  if  I  had  never  mistrusted  that  some  one 
fad  given  Mother  Chickery  notice  of  our  visit. 

*"0h,  yes.'  said  J, '  I  thought  I  saw  Polly 
"i^,*  and  I  told  him  about  the  eyes  peeping 
mia  the  wall. 

_  '"Yes,  yes,'  said  he, '  now  it  is  all  plain,  that 
X  vhat  ibe  meant ; '  and  then  he  told  me  that  he 
fad  met  Polly  soon  after  he  came  home, 
tod  she  rallied  him  about  the  change  he  had 
faind  in  his  sister,  and  iiow  she  was  to  marry  a 
jKtof  instead  of  a  lawyer ;  and  when  Fredenck 
vclared  he  did  not  believe  such  a  match 
•wid  ever  take  place,  she  said,  very  significantly, 
'ItwiUuke  place,  and  don't  you  try  to  hinder 
it:  it  is  the  decree  of  fate,  as  your  sister  well 
faows,'  and  then  she  laughed.  Frederick  always 
■silked  her :  she  was  sarcastic  and  bold.  '  She 
fas  done  all  this  mischief,'  said  Frederick, '  as  I 
■iH  prove  to  you  before  three  days  are  over.' 
And  so  he  did.  He  went  to  Mother  Chickery,  and 
^de  her  acknowledge  the  whole :  how  Polly 
«iin!s  came  an  hour  before  we  did,  and  told 

that  two  young  ladies  were  coming  to  consult 
Kr,  and  what  she  must  tell  us  to  please  us.  We 
^ver  knew  how  Folly  found  out  we  were  goinj;  to 
»e  fortune-teller.  They  watched  our  coromg, 
ud  Po%  made  her  know  which  was  the  eldest, 
»w  all  about  us.  Oh,  it  was  a  most  ridiculous 
pur  when  we  came  to  understand  how  we  had 
w<D  hoaxed." 

And  then  you  were  all  reconciled,  and  you 
~  •  ried  Uncle  Somers,  and  Anna  Ingals  married 

doctor?"  said  Alice.  "How  nicely  it  all 
wjed,  as  though  it  had  been  a  real  novel," 

"^es,  it  came  out  well  at  last,"  said  Mrs. 
S^tts,  "and perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  this 
George  Harris  would  never  have  addressed 
jujaa-  But  he  could  not  help  leamingr  that  she 
»«d  him ;  and  we,  that  is,  my  brother  Charles 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  his  theory 
»«»t  the  rich  wife  when  the  wealth  belonged  to 
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one  so  lovely  and  amiable  as  Anna ;  and  so  far, 
good  came  out  of  the  evil.  But  we  sufEered 
much,  and  our  folly  has  been,  on  my  part,  the 
subject  of  lasting  regret :  for  perfect  confidience 
between  Anna  and  me  never  was  restored.  The 
chain  of  friendship  once  broken  may  be  united, 
but  never  can  be  again  thought  indestructible ;  I 
remembered  it  had  once  failed,  and  knew  it  was 
chiefly  by  my  fault.  But,  as  my  brother  8£ud,  I 
learned  one  invaluable  lesson,  which  I  trust  I 
never  shall  forget." 

"What  was  the  lesson?"  inquired  Alice, 
timidly. 

"  That  truth  is  our  strength  and  security,  and 
that  falsehood  and  deception  in  the  end  always 
lead  to  disgrace,  if  not  to  destruction," 

"  What  became  of  Folly  Briggs  ?  "  said  Alice, 
abruptly. 

"  She  married  an  adventurer,  who  gave  him- 
self out  as  agent  of  a  London  socie^.  He 
proved  an  impostor  and  gambler,  and,  as  we 
afterwards  heard,  he  committed  forgery.  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  either  of  them. 
The  last  time  I  heard  of  Polly  she  was  in  London 
keeping  a  boarding-house.  This  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  I  have  not  seen  her  these 
twenty  years.  Irecollectthe  lasttime  she  called; 
it  was  to  see  the  diamond  ring  your  dear  father 
left  in  my  care  for  you." 

Alice  started  at  the  mention  of  the  ring,, 
coloured,  and  turned  pale,  and  at  last  said  hesi- 
tatingly, "  I  believe,  dear  -aunt,  I  must  follow 
your  example,  and  make  a  true  confession  of  my 
folly,  as  you  did  to  your  brother.  I  have  been  to 
a  fortune  teller." 

"So  I  feared,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  "or that 
you  were  intending  to  go.  But  come,  tell  me  all 
nankly,  and  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  laugh  at  your 
folly;  it  cannot  be  more  ridiculous  than  tliat  I 
committed.   Who  is  the  fortune-teller  ?  " 

"A  gipsy,  aunt ;  a  real  gipsy." 

"  A  gipsy,  Alice,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somers, 
"  you  must  be  deceived ;  there  never  has  been  a 
gipsy  in  this  town.  But  where  is  she,  Alice,  and 
when  did  she  come  ?  " 

"  The  week  after  uncle  and  you  started 
on  your  journey  she  came,  and  she  may  be 
seen  every  day  in  the  maple  grove  beyond  that 
bank  on  the  river  Colonel  Seymour  thinks  so 
beanttfiil.*' 

'*How  do  you  know  she  is  a  ^psy  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  Seymour's  have  seen  her  many  times 
in  Bournemouth  with  the  gipsies  ;  she  was  called 
'Old  Bess,*  and  considered  their  best  fortune- 
teller," said  Alice. 

"  Has  any  person  consulted  her  here  ?  "  in- 
quired Mrs.  Somers. 

"  Oh  yes,  aunt,  many,  and  more  wish  to  do  so ; 
but  she  will  only  see  four  in  a  da> — two  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  each  one 
must  go  alone." 

"You  consulted  her  to  know  if  Edward  was 
well  and  true-hearted,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Somers,  smiline ;  "  I  trust  you  paid  her  liberally, 
and  so  had  a  {feasant  report." 

"  She  has  UAd  me  nothing  about  him  yet," 
answered  Alice,  colouring  and  sig^ingr;  "though 
she  says  there  is  much  to  be  told,  but  she  wanta 
me  to  cany  my  diamond  ring*." 
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"How,  pray,  did  sfie  know  you  bad  a  diamond 
riog?" 

"  That  is  the  mystery ;  she  must  have  known  it 
by  her  art,"  said  Alice.  "  When  I  reached  the 
place  where  she  meets  her  visitors  she  was  not 
there,  but  presently  she  came,  and  bidding  me  take 
off  ray  bonnet,  she  looked  a  long  time  in  my  face, 
and  then  examined  my  hand ;  and,  Aunt  Mary, 
she  told  me  so  many  things,  true  incidents,  such 
as  you  often  have  told  me  about  my  father  and 
mother,  and  of  their  deaths,  and  how  I  had  been 
brought  up  by  kind  relatives,  and  described  you 
and  uncle ;  oh,  1  am  sure  she  must  be  a  fortune* 
teUer." 

"  How  does  she  look  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Somers. 

"She  is  a  large  stout  woman,  very  dark  and 
bronzed  ia  her  complexion  ;  she  has  deep-set 
piereing  eyes — a  kind  of  reddish  black — like 
tigers',  which  seemed-to  lookthrough  me,  a  large 
Roman  nose,  and  a  very  disagreeable  expression 
about  her  when  she  spoke." 

"  She  did  not  seem  to  charm  you  by  her  looks 
it  seems,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  lau^mg;  "but 
how  about  the  ring  ?  " 

"  After  she  had  told  the  the  past,  and  awakened 
my  curiosity  by  hints  of  some  strange  things  to 
come,  she  began  to  rub  my  band  and  say  the  lines 
were  too  faint  iot  her  to  read.  Then  suddenly 
die  drcmped  it,  and.  looking  keenly  m  my  eyes, 
said,  '  You  Wish  to  hear  of  your  lover  who  is  in 
India;  you  have  a  diamond  ring  which  came 
from  India;  bring  that  to  me  here,  and  let  roe 
mb  it  across  your  hand  three  times,  and  I  can 
tell  you  just  where  your  lover  is.  and  all  that 
you  wish  to  know." 

''What  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"  I  told  her  the  ring  was  not  mine  yet ;  it  was 
left  in  my  aunt's  care  till  I  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  that  you  were  gone  on  a 
loumey,  and  I  did  not  dare  take  the  ring ; 
indeed  I  could  not  get  it  without  your  consent. 

"Did  she  urge  you  to  get  it?"  -  asked  Mrs. 
Somen. 

"  No ;  she  declared  she  could  not  tell  me  a 
word  more  about  it ;  that  I  might  do  as  I  pleased; 
that  I  was  nearly  twenty-four,  but  that  it  was 
nothing  to  her,  and  so  on.  But  she  exdted  my 
curiosity  so  strongly  about  Edward,  that  I  told 
he^  I  would  visit  her  again  this  afternoon,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  I  would  carry  the  ring." 

This  nn^  had  been  presented  to  Captain 
Somers  dunng  a  tour  he  had  made  in  the  interior 
of  India,  by  a  native  chief,  in  return  for  some 
important  services :  it  was  of  great  value,  and 
Captain  Somers,  on  his  deathbed,  sent  it  to  the 
care  of  his  brother  and  sister,  for  his  daughter 
Alice,  whom  they  had  adopted.  It  had  been 
carefully  k^,  and  rarely  mentioned ;  nor 
Alice  even  seen  it  but  once,  namely,  when 
she  was  eighteen.  Het  fether  had  ordered  that 
it  should  not  be  given  her  till  she  was  twenty- 
four;  "at  that  age,"  he  remarked,  "she  would 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  right  value  of  wealth 
than  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  youth."  The 
manceuvre  of  the  fortune-teller  to  obtain  the  ring 
appeared  so  suspicious  to  Mrs.  Somers,  that  she 
sent  for  her  husband,  whom,  like  all  loving  wives, 
she  considered  a  very  wise  man,  and  able  to 
detect  the  imposture  it  any  person  could. 
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When  Mr.  Somers  had  heard  the  story,  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  high  regard  in  j 
which  his  wife  held  his  penetration  and  juagmeiiL 
He  suspected  at  once,  putting  all  circumstattft 
together,  that  the  visitmg  gentry,  as  they  oiH 
themselves,  Col«nel  Seymour  and  his  wuii,a| 
Mr.  Percy,  were  sharpers,  if  not  worse,  and  iB 
Old  Bess  was  an  accomplice. 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  "they  have  al»-ays 
behaved  with  great  propriety." 

"  Mrs.  Seymour  dresses  beautifully,  and  gi?« 
such  pleasant  parties,"  said  Alice. 

"  All  true,  out  it  has  all  been  done  on  tbe 
credit  system.  I  will  go  out  and  make  some 
inquiries,  however ;  and,  Alice,  prepare  yoursdl 
at  the  time  you  set,  five  o'clock,  to  visit  the 
fortune-teller." 

Before  the  time,  however,  such  developmeoti 
of  the  financial  operations  of  the  party  had  beei 
made,  that  warrants  were  granted  to  arrest  thai 
as  swindlers,  and  also  to  take  the  gipsy  as  i 
vagrant  and  accomplice.    She  was  arrested,  and 
the  officers  entered  the  dwelling  of  the  bran 
Colonel  Seymonr,  who  had  boasted  ofteo  of  hi 
exploits  at  the  Crimea ;  but  though  he  hid  stod 
his  ground  before  enemies,  he  was  now  found pta 
pared  to  flee  from  his  friends.    All  their  valuabH 
were  packed,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  wereprn 
pared  for  a  flitting :  nor  would  they  probably  hafl 
stopped  to  make  parting  compliments,  badn 
gipsy  once  got  the  ring  into  her  hands.  Tl 
was  evident^  the  prize  at  which  th^  had  aime 
but  no  real  fact  of  such  conspiracy  could  ' 
proved.   Aji  they  offered  to  pay  all  their  debts 
they  were  allowed  to  depart,  the  good  peo|^  i 
Havenhill  thought  it  the  most  prudent  course  I 
take  their  money  and  let  them  go.   So  mix 
listened  in  purse,  and  better  instructed  io  II 
difficulties  of  overreaching,  they  departed,  and 
is  to  be  hoped  they  profited  by  the  lessoa,  ai 
became  convinced  that  honesty  is,  in  the  eod,! 
better  trade  than  speculation.  J 

The  gipsy — who  was  she?  Alas,  for  thefll 
of  all  romance  I  What  a  pity  it  is  that  w| 
diamonds  w///  turn  to  chucky  stones !  Wt>m 
consternation  there  was  among  the  ladies  m 
gentlemen,  old  and  younfir*  of  Havenhill,  to  vhM 
she  had  told  such  beautiful  fortunes,  makiDg4 
the  time  such  allusions  to  their  families  and  ^ 
early  lives,  that  she  had  impressed  them 
most  profound  awe  of  her  wisdom  and  skill ;  vh4 
was  their  mortification  when  they  found  that  M 
distinguished  gipsy  was  their  own  town's  woauW 
the  veritable  Polly  Briggs ! 

Through  what  metamorphoses  she  bad  pasKU 
firora  the  time  she  resigned  the  euphonious  naaft 
was  never  known ;  but  none  had  injured  h(f 
physical  health.  She  had  grown  fat,  and  nWJ 
had  a  face,  though  not  a  fair  one.  She  sew* 
perfectly  at  ease,  or  hardened  in  her  miod.  SmC 
one  observed  to  her  how  greatly  her  mother  wnal 
have  been  distressed  could  she  have  fcas^ 
what  her  daughter  would  become.  She  tanf 
answered : 

"  My  mother  told  fortunes  before  me ;  ''l'^ 
no  better,  only  sillier  than  I  am,  for  she  did^ 
make  money  by  her  art,  and  I  do.  ^^'^ 
always  be  fortune-tellers  while  there  M 
to  believe  and  pay  them** 
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CREDENTIALS. 


HHE  fictionist  sets  his  face  against 
regular  introducttons.  It  would  be 
a  most  unromantic  thing  for  a  hero, 
on  first  presenting  himself  to  the 
heroine,  to  come  forward  with  cer- 
tificates of  respectability.  He  generally  makes 
Ms  appearance  in  circumstances  even  a  litde 
mote  than  dubious— struggling,  perhaps,  with 
the  consequences  of  what  the  ordinary  world 
calls  I  scrape.  The  author  seems  to  feel,  and 
the  reader  is  expected  to  sympathise  in  the 
utioD,  that  it  is  only  towards  a  person  thus  un- 
Mthendcated  or  liable  to  downright  suspicion, 
ftjtatrae  heroine  can  have  any  merit  in  forming 
u  attachment.  No  thanks  to  a  young  lady  who 
pttly  listens  to  the  addresses  of  a  person  of 
MctiUiaed  worth  and  wealth — such  conduct  is 
<dy  of  a  piece  with  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
tmA  cautious  world  every  day.  But  to  take 
Ae  handsome  young  stranger  who  has  come  to 
mgt  with  the  amiable  widow  of  the  village, 
ini  bis  own  shonKng ;  to  risk  the  happiness  of  a 
wk  life  by  marrying  him  without  anything  but 
■I  vord  for  his  being  what  he  calls  himself; 
iere,  indeed,  is  some  merit  I  And,  as  merit 
9ut  never  go  unrewarded  in  novels,  the  authors 
t  that  class  of  works  take  care  to  pronde  ex- 
tene^r  fortunate  results  for  such  alliances.  The 
pobtnil  gentleman,  so  magnanimously  trusted, 
fcays  turns  out  to  be  a  man  of  ven^  large  for- 
fce— perhaps  also  of  high  rank — who,  finding 
bself  the  object  of  eternal  manceuvring  among 
gtiiers  of  marriageable  daughters,  bad  eccen- 
gttlly  determined  to  seek  for  a  lady  who  would 
ptferbim  for  his  own  sake,  and  in  sptte  of  appear- 
*ces.  The  heroine  thus  attains  great  exaltation, 

Ey  in  consequence  of  her  hanDg  unlimited 
in  a  stranger  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 
This  spirit  of  the  fictionist  against  intro- 
gctions  is  shared  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wlish  travellers  who  ?rrite  about  the  continent, 
w  gentlemen,  falling  in  with  pleasant  people  at 
fcnoan  watering-places  and  French  table 
ikfltes,  and  seeing  the  natives  everywhere  con- 
•ning  easily  with  each  other,  although  not 
ntnaiUy  introduced,  begin  to  think  their  own 
MntTyiQen  a  set  of  stiff  morose  unsocial  beings, 
Kdjoin  in  the  outcry  about  the  hauteur  of  John 
W.  It  seems  to  them  that  John,  by  his  stick- 
'mm,  loses  a  great  deal  of  happiness  Gf  which 
le  might  easily  secure  the  enjojnneat.  Let  him 
90  us  heart,  and  let  loose  his  tongue  with 
BKry  agreeable-looking  persoir  he  meets,  and  he 
tould  £id  daily  life  a  very  different  thing  from 
■wt  he  does. 

Qoety— are  our  novelists  and  continental 
tiavellerB  quite  right  in  this  anti-introduction 
S«rit  ?  I  more  than  suspect  not.  The  English, 
t  nay  be  admitted,  are,  perhaps,  a  little  hard  of 
•PProach  in  those  circumstances  which  other 
Nations  consider  as  justifying  conversation 
^Kigst  Strangers — as  in  public  conveyances 
w  places  of  entertainment.  Yet  this  arises 
*«B  exactly  one  of  those  feelings  of  national 
™^cter  which  are  most  honourable  to  it.  The 
gentleman  shrinks  from  all  that  is  below 


a  certain  standard  of  purity  and  honour,  which 
he  has  raised  for  himself,  and,  even  in  the 
simplest  and  most  casual  intercourse,  he  would 
wish  to  be  assured  that  those  he  converses  with 
are  up  to  this  mark.  It  is  true  he  might  carry 
on  polite  conversation,  and  profess  friendly 
attachment,  with  no  serious  feeling  at  bottom ; 
but*  though  this  might  be  done,  he  is  not 
the  man  to  do  it.  He  has  no  turn  for  superficial 
talk  in  which  nothing  is  meant.  If  he  is  to  have 
intercourse  with  anyone,  he  desires  that  it  should 
be  with  one  of  whose  character  he  is  so  sure, 
that  be  can  be  the  firiend  which  he  professes  to 
be,  and  speak  and  act  as  a  friend  accordingly, 
without  any  reserve.  For  these  reasons  he  re- 
quires introductions.  And  among  well-meaning 
persons,  it  is  clearly  best  that  such  formalities 
should  be  observed.  Without  them  there  would 
always  be  doubt :  where  there  is  doubt  there  can 
be  no  hearty  regard  or  esteem.  But,  proper 
credentials  being  exhibited,  all  is  ri^ht  at  once, 
and  you  start  with  your  new  friend  with  as  much 
repose  in  his  honour  and  goodness,  as  yon  have 
in  the  old  one  who  has  auraenticated  him. 

If  necessaty  to  give  foith  in  ordinary  inter- 
course, bow  much  more  necessary  are  such  cre- 
dentials for  those  associations  in  which  two  young 
persons  of  opposite  sexes  are  to  be  united  by  the 
tenderest  of  ties  for  ISie  I  Such  relations  require 
unlimited  mutual  confidence,  or,  in  well-con- 
stituted minds,  they  cannot  exist.  Confidence 
can  only  be  established  between  strangers  by  un- 
questionable credentials ;  therefore  credentials 
are,  to  well-constituted  minds,  indispensable.  A 
fictionist  would  speak  of  the  exercise  of  a 
generous  faith  towards  a  beloved  object,  and 
would  hold  it  to  be  a  breach  of  this  generous 
feeling  to  express,  or  even  feel,  a  moment's  doubt. 
But  oujght  any  object  to  be  beloved  before  all 
doubt  is  dispelled?  Is  it  consistent  with  true 
female  delicacy  to  form  an  attachment  to  one  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  ?  It  rather  appears  to 
us,  that  the  simplest  considerations  of  delicacy 
require  full  assurance  about  the  history  and 
character  of  the  object,  before  the  least  feeling  of 
preference  has  been  allowed  to  take  root.  Talk 
of  faith  on  such  subjects— the  same  argument, 
stretched  a  little  further,  nould  dispense  with  the 
necessary  formality  of  marriage  itself  I 

Experience  is  in  favour  of  these  views.  Of  the 
unions  formed  by  parties  not  fully  authenticated 
to  each  other,  few  turn  out  well.  Sometimes  most 
disastrous  consequences  follow.  Here,  indeed, 
the  lifie  of  reali^  and  the  life  of  fiction  are  in 
complete  opposition  ;  for  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  realty  estimable  man,  or  one  of 
any  substantial  possessions,  to  make  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  unknown. 
Generally,  such  persons  are  worthless  fortune- 
hunters,  or  swindlers.  In  fact,  no  man  of  honour- 
able  character  couM  wed  a  woman  to  whom  he 
was  unknown,  unless  under  the  influence  of  some 
inconsiderate  feeling,  or  of  pure  eccentricity. 
Nevertheless,  many  women  have  been  drawn  into 
this  error  mainly  by  wron^  judgment,  and  a  too 
easy  credulity.  Such  incidents  as  the  following 
are  common :  A  fashionable-looking  young  man 
takes  up  his  abode  with  a  reduced  family,  who 
are  obliged  to  let  lodgings.   He  sees  one  of  the 
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daughters  to  be  good-looking,  and  pays  his  ad- 
dresses to  her.  The  poor  Hamily,  whom  no  good 
fortune  had  visited  for  years,  and  who  fear  that 
settlements  for  the  young  women  may  be  difficult 
of  attainment,  grasp  at  the  proposal,  and  the  pair 
are  wedded.  Three  months  after,  the  young 
man's  resources  are  exhausted,  and  he  takes  him- 
self off,  to  be  never  more  heard  of.  The  poor 
young  woman,  burdened  perhaps  with  an  inmnt, 
draws  out  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  that  most 
pitiable  of  all  states,  a  doubtful  widowhood.  One 
cannot  but  deeply  pity  the  family  which  thus  re- 
ceives so  crusbmg  an  addition  to  sorrows  already 
too  great ;  yet  that  the  blame  is  their  own,  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  denied.  Is  it  not  some- 
thing like  a  crime  to  devote  a  daughter  in  such 
circumstances  to  wedlock  ?  And  could  any  good 
be  expected  to  come  from  such  an  act?  The 
instances  of  such  fatal  over-confidence  are  so 
numerous,  and  in  general  show  so  complete  an 
absence  of  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  caution, 
that  one  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
them  on  admitted  principles.  Fora  solution  of  the 
mystery  which  they  may  really  be  said  to  form,  we 
must  look  deep  into  the  female  bosom.  Lurking 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  sacred  receptacle, 
there  am>ears  a  certain  fatal  peculiarity — one  by 
virtue  of  which  the  very  mention  of  the  words  love 
and  marriage  tends  to  put  all  into  confusion,  and 
introduce  folly  and  superstition  where  wisdom 
formeriy  presided.  It  is  this  which  so  often  gives 
such  an  advantage  to  knavery  and  adventurerism 
over  them.  And  sad  to  say,  this  strange  obscurity 
of  judgment  not  unfrequently  spreads  to  the  im- 
mediate friends  of  the  addressed  party.  The 
idea  of  a  wedding  about  to  take  place  in  the 
family  raises  such  a  tumult  of  joyful  feeling,  that 
they  fail  to  give  the  subject  that  cautious  con- 
sideration which  it  requires,  and  sometimes  sanc- 
tion a  union  which  can  have  no  other  conse- 

3uence  than  to  blight  the  happiness  of  those 
earest  to  them.  Such  mistakes  are  particularly 
apt  to  be  made  where  reasons  exist  for  making 
the  marriage  a  desirable  event ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  themmily  is  in  depressed  circumstances, 
or  the  daughters  are  alarmingly  numerous,  or 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  without  bringing  a 
suitor,  and  some  fears  for  future  comfort  begin  to 
be  entertained,  llien  it  is  that  the  pretensions 
of  a  wooer  are  most  slightly  scanned.  Then  are 
rigid  enquiries  most  likely  to  be  dispensed  with. 
The  successes  of  unauthenticated  lovers  in  such 
circumstances  are  often  so  great,  as  must  sur- 

f>rise  themselves,  while  tbey  make  judicious  on- 
ookers  gtieve.  Families  which  appear  iu  alt 
other  relations  considerate  and  careful  about  their 
interests  and  conduct,  are  found  weak  to  a  singular 
degree  in  this  respect,  and,  in  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences of  their  rashness,  prove  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  proverb  of  the  biter  bit.. 

The  evils  thus  experienced  would  probably  be  of 
less  fre<juent  occurrence,  if  right  maiims  about 
credentials  were  more  generally  prevalent.  The 
UKessity  for  them  is  not  everywhere  fully  per- 
ceived, and  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  under 
the  frank  impulses  of  our  nature,  to  dispense  with 
them.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  considering  how 
painful  it  is,  in  almost  all  circumstances,  to  enter- 
tain suspicion,    but   particularly   where  any 


courteous  intercourse  has  already  taken  place. 
When  we  have  allowed  outselTCs  tolocma&Tov- 
able  opinion  of  any  one  upon  personal  tecom- 
mendations,  to  demand  from  him  more  fmul 
passports  seems  an  ungracious  act,  and  any  ex- 
cuse for  avoiding  it  is  grasped  at.  There  ii  a 
more  advanced  state  of  feeling.  In  which  to 
dispense  with  credentials  is  felt  as  an  agietable 
sacrifice  in  favour  of  the  preferred  object  Wt 
feel  it  an  act  of  justice  to  our  feelings  to  take  bin 
on  his  own  showing.  All  this  refers  to  the  dmr 
scrupulous  department  of  society.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
beneath  which  the  desirableness  of  credentab  it 
little  or  not  at  all  thought  of.  In  the  very  humbleA 
class,  the  most  intimate  connexions  are  formei 
by  persons  who  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothioz, 
of  each  other.  If  the  matter  were  justly  r^ardto, ' 
satisfactory  credentials  would  not  be  dispeosd 
with  for  anything  but  the  most  casual  and  super* 
ficial  intercourse.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
need  for  them  arises  simply  from  the  known  enst- 
ence  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  To  demaad 
them,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  express  sot 
picion  of  an  individual ;  it  only  implies  that  then 
are  persons  in  the  world  who  are  fit  objects  <l 
suspicion,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  distingmA 
from  them  the  particular  person  in  qnesdcs. 
Regard,  instead  of  being  marred  by  such 
cautions,  should  not  have  taken  place  till  fiilf ». 
surance  of  the  worth  of  the  object  had  been 
tained.  Nor  ought  any  reasonable  man  to  M 
aggrieved  by  his  character  being  subjected  ton 
proper  scrutiny ;  the  institution  of  such  tnqiunf 
should  rather  appear  to  him  as  necessary  ■ 
establish  the  respectability  of  those  whose  tie» 
ship  or  alliance  he  is  courting ;  for  it  certai^ 
affords  no  favourable  idea  of  any  private  fiwSij, 
that  it  should  be  willing  to  admit  into  its  ift* 
timacy  any  uncertified  stranger. 


SMILES. 


Tli«  childiih  mPo  w  &ir,  bat  lovrlkr  far  I 
Tlw  milM  which  tall  of  griafi  w^tidt  nuw  ma  louar  » 
(From  u  e  d  "  BUckmin 

This  smile  you  see.  when  his  hard  task  asde 

The  toiler  lays — 
That  task  o'er  which  he  oft  hath  bent  and  sghed* 

Through  weary  days. 
It  shines  upon  his  face,  who  years  hath  passed 

In  quest  of  peace. 
When,  in  the  shelter  of  sweet  home  at  last, 

His  search  doth  cease. 
'Tis  in  the  mother's  eyes,  when  her  dear  child, 

Unto  her  breast. 
Is  folded,  after  years  of  wand'rings  wild— 

And  she's  at  rest. 
And,  oh  I  you  see  it  when  the  lover  strains, 

To  his  true  heart,  .  J 

His  love,  who's  wept,  long  time,  in  fate's 

chains,  ■ 

From  him  apart.  1 
But  foirest  is  this  smils  when  it  doth  light  I 

The  pallid  face, 
Of  him  whose  days  of  life  were  spent  aright— 

Who  died  in  grace. 

Eaci.  I 
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Hira  of  tire  Jfonst:  at,  %  burning  of  Crofjlanb. 

By    E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

|T  was  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  after 
the  seizure  of  Edmund's  palace  of 
-  Kesteveo  by  the  King  Berred,  that  a 
«nisel  closely  veiled  approached  its  portal,  and 
^"landed  audience  of  the  king;  she  was  accom- 
•anied  by  an  old  woman,  gaily  attired  after  the 
^w'on  of  the  time,  and  an  elderly  man,  from 


his  costume,  and  the  air  of  profound  respect  with 
which  he  followed  his  mistress,  apparently  a  freed 
slave.  Heavy,  gloomy-looking  buildings  were 
the  Saxon  castles ;  nor  was  that  of  Edmund  an 
exception  to  the  rule :  the  entrance  to  the  keep 
was,  as  usual  at  the  time,  by  a  steep  flight  of  pro- 
jecting stone  steps,  and  throu^  a  hi|^  aarrow 
portal,  secured,  not  by  a  portcullis,  but  by  in- 
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nense  beams  of  wood ;  strong  towers  were  in  the 
outer  wall,  surmounted  by  little  square  half-tur- 
rets ;  the  keep  tower  was  very  near  to  the  outward 
wall  of  the  castle.  No  opportunity  was  lost  for 
the  abundant  display  of  the  favourite  herring- 
bone masonry  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  fantastic 
capitals  and  cornices  of  beads  of  men  and 
fieasts,  carved  in  solid  stone ;  but  the  little  nar- 
row round-headed  windows  were  few  in  number ; 
and  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the 
boildiog  was  one  of  excessive  gloom.  Such  was 
the  castle  of  Edmund  of  Kesteven. 

Brief  as  had  been  the  space  of  Berred's  occu- 
pation of  the  castle,  a  great  change  had  been 
^ected  there :  the  quiet,  happy  household  of 
Edmund  had  been  either  turned  from  the  abode 
of  their  lord,  to  seek  for  bread  as  they  best  might, 
or  thrown  into  the  dungeons  below  the  keep. 
The  profligate  attendants  of  the  king  either 
lounged  in  the  castle  court,  or  plundered  the 
dwellings  of  the  franklins  in  the  ueigbourbood  ; 
more  than  one  demand,  both  for  money  and  pro- 
visions, had  been  already  by  the  king's  order 
made  at  the  abbey ;  with  which  demand,  in  spite 
of  the  threatened  danger  from  the  Danes,  the 
abbot  and  his  monks  nad  felt  it  advisable  to 
comply.  Meanwhile  Berred,  in  his  high  feasting, 
still  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  few  wiser  beads  among  his  courtiers,  nor 
vould  be  take  any  measures  to  secure  either  him- 
self or  his  people  from  the  attack  of  the  Danes 
which  might  be  almost  hourly  expected. 

Of  one  of  the  men  loitering  in  the  castle  court 
did  the  veiled  lady  inquire  if  she  might  hope  for 
audience  of  the  king.  The  soldier  whom  she 
addressed,  a  rude  and  dissolute  Saxon,  looked 
for  a  moment  at  her  attendants,  and  perceiving 
tiiat  one  was  of  a  sex,  and  the  other  of  an  age, 
Ql  calculated  to  resent  any  insolence  which  he 
might  offer  to  their  mistress,  he  replied : 

'*  The  royal  Berred  has  been  hawking  in  the 
mods  ;  he  does  but  prepare  for  the  banquet 
iriiich  is  being  even  now  spread  in  the  castle  hall ; 
I  ei^ct  that  he  will  pass  through  this  very  court 
anon,  and  I  doubt  not,  damsel,  the  king  will 
bearicen-to  thy  prayer,  if  thou  canst  urge  it  with 
a  rosy  lip  and  bright  eye :  I  pray  you  let  me 
see  if  you  possess  tnose  claims  to  a  monarch's 
attention  1 " 

So  saying,  the  soldier  with  a  rough  hand  tore 
aude  the  lady's  veil,  and  exposed  a  very  young 
and  beautiful  face ;  an  added  colour  was,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment  on  that  smooth  cheek,  and, 
agood  deal  of  just  indignation  in  the  flashing  of. 
the  blue  eyes. 

"  Unhand  me,  heedless  churl  1 "  said  the  Lady 
Githa — for  the  damsel  was  no  other,  "unhand 
me,  lest  the  great  Berred  appear,  aod  himself 
chastise  thine  insolence;  is  it  thus  that  thou 
darest  insult  the  daughter  of  a  thane  in  the  courts 
even  of  thy  sovereign's  abode  ?  " 

At  these  wo^s  the  soldier  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  his  companions, 
who  had  gathered  round,  and  were  gazing  with  a 
bold  freetMm  on  the  countenance  of  Githa. 

"By  my  sword,  damsel!"  cried  the  soldier, 
"  thou  dost  but  little  know  our  Berred ;  not  lor 
anveiliog  a  fair  face  is  he  likely  to  chastise  us  ; 
.^^er  wUl  be  mete  a  high  reward  to  me  for  the 


boldness  which  has  discovered  a  m^deo  u 
worthy  even  of  his  royal  devotion !  " 

While  he  spoke  the  soldier  still  kept  fast  bold 
of  Githa,  when  her  male  attendant,  the  fctd- 
man  Ridda,  stepped  forward  to  rescue  herloai 
that  rough  grasp  which  she  vainly  stme  ts 
shake  off.  This  attempt  of  the  poor  oU  sut 
in  behalf  of  his  mistress  was,  however,  iaefisail. 
a  rude  buffet  from  the  brutal  soldier  Btretchiag^ 
at  his  length  io  the  court,  with  his  fu»  cokh 
with  blood.  This  sight  overcame  Githa,  aad^ 
burst  into  teats,  whwh  were  niitfled  with  thoK 
of  her  nurse,  Hagel,  who  was  her  other 
panion. 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  weeping  rawi  "i 
this  the  fatherly  care  which  the  great  Bened  « 
tends  towards  the  children  of  his  rule?  IsitbT 
his  will  that  a  poor  damsel  is  thus  insulted  in  his 
castle  court  ?  Oh,  I  had  thought  it  was  the  office 
of  a  king  to  redress  the  injuries  of  the  oppressed. 
and,  lo.  they  are  insulted  by  the  creatures  of 
his  power,  ere  even  their  injuries  arc  nia£; 
known  1  Alas,  is  it  the  will  of  King  Zatfi 
that  his  soldiers  thus  injure  the  aged  aol 
oppressed?" 

"  By  S.  Peter,  it  is  nof !  "  exclaimed  a  flw 
near  to  the  damsel :  a  smart  stroke  irithtiiefii: 
of  a  sword  compelled  the  soldier  to  rdinqnidto 
grasp ;  the  hand  of  Githa  was  taken  in  a  m"^ 
hold,  and  looking  up  she  perceived  staoing'; 
her  side  a  cavalier  attired  in  a  rich  garnieiitfl 
purple  and  gold,  chains  of  the  same  metal  e> 
circled  his  neck  and  girdle,  and  the  light  contf 
which  he  wore  upon  nis  head  was  enriched  rC 
precious  stones.    It  seemed  that  this  person  w 
entered  from  a  low-browed  door  in  one  J 
castle  towers— for  it  still  stood  open — andilM? 
train,  both  men  and  women,  apparentlf  i!^ 
attendants  of  him  who  had  interfered  in 
Githa,  issued  from  it.   All  these  persons 
attired  in  garments  of  gay  colours,  gltttantg 
with  rare  embroidery ;  n^any  <rf  the  woba 
ever,  had  their  long  gol<un  hair  dotitiite  « 
either  ccnf  or  veil,  and  flowing  in  nngleistow 
waist,  restrained  only  by  a  garland  of  ^ 
flowers  or  a  baodlet  of*^  pearls.    It  scarce 
the  respectful  demeanour  of  these  people, 
folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes  of  the  ofcw'S 
soldier,  to  convince  Githa  that  it  was  &i>S 
Berred  himself  who  stood  beside  her.  Tbe 
maiden,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  sp^'l 
the  most  profound   seclusion,  was  *<!"**j 
abashed  by  the  novelty  of  her  new  poad«i,a» 
withdranyiog  her  hand  from  the  gentle  da^"' 
the  king,  she  sank  speechless,  but  in  » ic* 
ploring  attitude,  at  his  feet.  . 

"Nay,  kneel  not  to  us,  loveliest  daogWei" 
creation,"  said  Betred,  "willingly  woaWweBtf- 
selves  assume  that  lowly  attitude,  wbuld  tboot^ 
ward  us  with  one  smile  amid  those  bright  Uo^i 
and  fear  you  not,  fair  one,  yon  insoTeot  sfait 
pointing  to  the  soldier,  "  shall  pay  the  **** 
with  his  life  for  the  tears  and  terrors  wtidi » 
has  cost  thee  !  " 

The  last  words  restored  the  «eIf-poss<^f|^ 
Githa,  and  springing  to  her  feet,  she  adv*^ 
eagerly : 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  worthy  sovereign,  oo,  « 
b'  »od  tiie  lurleit  of  off--  ce  to  me,  a  bdplcs**'* 
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llHioni  maiden,  robbed  of  all  which  has  been 
most  dear  to  my  heart ;  I  seek,  my  king,  pity  and 
asustance,  but  not  revenge ;  will  it  please  my 
kd,  at  his  leisure,  to  Uaten  to  a  woeful  story 
iomtbehiiinblest  among  his  servants  ? '' 

"Tbeking  iriU  be  ever  at  leisure  to  }isten  to 
tb  soiTOWS  of  poe  so  fhir  in  her  distress/'  an- 
mred  Ben^d ;  "  see  but  how  highly  we  esteem 
thybeauty;  we  will  even  pardon  at  thy  request, 
tbebave  who  has  dared  to  insult  thee!  But  the 
banquet  waits,  and  while  it  is  served  we  will  hear 
tlus  tale  of  thy  sorrows ;  woe  be  to  them  by  who  m 
theyare  caused !  " 

Stiff  retaiaing  the  hand  of  Githa  in  his  own, 
the  king  now  issued  an  order  to  an  inferior  attend- 
aat,  that  all  care  should  be  taken  of  Hagel  and 
Itidda;  the  latter  he  highly  applauded  for  his 
W  interference  on  account  of  his  beautiful 
■bess,  and  the  old  man  and  woman  were  led 
a^to  be  feasted  by  the  servants  of  the  king, 
Pd  to  rejoice  in  Gitna's  sudden  reception  into 
lerojalnvoar. 

Bstthis  distinction  was  regarded  with  some- 
Aat  of  an  uneasy  feeling  by  uie  damsel  herself ; 
pe^ps  she  had  heea  better  pleased  if  the  kind* 
Wof  Berred  had  been  less  personal — if  he  had 
CBtfented  himself  with  simply  hearing  her  com- 
lliiDt,  and  committed  her,  as  well  as  her  ser- 
puts,  to  the  charge  of  his  own.  Beside  a  heavy 
»dof  piief  was  at  the  maiden's  heart,  and  the 
p;  habits  and  bold  looks  of  the  courtiers  di$- 
Wed  and  oEFended  her.  Little  space,  however, 
to  allowed  for  her  reflections :  the  king  led  her 
•that  flight  of  steep  steps  before  alluded  to ;  at 
pr  summit  an  open  door  gave  egress  to  a  long 
■  narrow  vestibule,  obscurely  lighted  by  some 
p  lanips,  dependent  by  chains  of  the  same 
Rtal  from  the  vaulted  roof.  At  the  end  of  this 
pwolewas  a  chamber,  vaulted  likewise,  and 
Ming  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  Dusky,  . 
w,  was  the  illumination  of  this  apartment ; 
u  as  the  king  led  her  from  it  into  the  banquet- 
HM.  Githa  almost  recoiled  in  the"  iiill  Maze 
"  ^t  which  there  glared  upon  her  eyes.  The 
*eM  was  one  of  ■  barbaric  splendour :  rich 
^"Ktries  hung  upon  the  walls,  their  bright 
«oi>n  exhibited  to  advantage  in  the  lustre  of  the 
lonmerable  lamps  and  torches.  Gold  and  silver 
itsels  of  antique  and  elegant  form— the  vestiges 
»bably  of  Roman  domination — were  filled  with 
ming  spices,  that  diffused  a  pleasant  odour 
AKigE  the  vast  apartment,  mingled  as  it  was 
the  scent  of  the  newly  gathered  flowers, 
>idi  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  fresh 
that  strewed  the  floor.  The  da!s,  how- 
"er,  was  covered  with  a  footpath  of  rare 
pcstry  ;  upon  that  dais,  too,  stood  a  chair  of 
Me,  with  a  cushion  of  grten  silk  wrought  with 
'vei,  and  over  it  extended  a  costly  canopy  of  the 
ine  nuterial.  A  long  oaken  table,  miieh  ex- 
uded half  the  length  of  the  hall,  was  covered 
ith  the  delicacies  of  almost  every  clime,  not  for- 
^ng  a  quantity  of  the  finest  wines  then  pro- 
•wd  by  the  vinUges  of  the  South,  while  silver 
Id  gold  sparkled  on  the  board,  in  the  shape  of 
inking  cups,  distjes^  and  candlesticks.  A  long 
'e  of  soldiers  on  either  side  of  the  hall  sup- 
Tted  the  torches  befpre  alluded  to,  while  others 
>ol  reverently  waiting  the  appearance  of  the 


king  and  his  courtiera— their  duty  being  to  serve 
them  at  the  feast. 

Some  looks  of  <Uscontent  there  were  among  the 
female  portion  of  the  company  when  Berred  led 
the  beautiful  Githa  to  the  head  of  the  hall,  and, 
commanding  a  stool  to  be  brought,  seated  her 
beside  him  on  the  dais :  this  was  a  distinction 
which  the  damsel  herself  would  have  fain  de- 
cUned,  but  the  absolute  monarch  would  hear  of  no 
refusal.  Anxiously  did  the  poor  maiden  glance 
around  the  hall  in  hopes  to  see  some  sympathiz- 
ing female  face,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed ; 
and  not  only  did  the  women  look  at  her  askance, 
or  with  a  frown,  but  she  thought  that  she  per- 
ceived in  their  manners  a  coarse  boldness  but  ill 
becoming  a  gentle  matron  or  a  modest,  maid. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  surprising — the  fe^iales 
who  composed  the  court  of  the  Mercian  king 
being  more  celebrated  for  their  personal  charms 
than  for  a  very  great  severity  of  virtue ;  so  ill, 
indeed,  ms  the  character  of  Berred' s  morali^, 
that  neither  ealdorroan  nor  thane,  who.  held 
mcely  the  reputation  of  his  wife  or  daughter, 
would  have  suffered  them  to  be  v^ntants'  at  the 
court.  Of  this  the  secluded  Githa  was  of  course, 
ignorant,  and  in  an  extremity  of  afiUctipo  she 
had  flown  to  the  king  as  the  sure  protector  of  one 
who  was  desolate  and  unhappy..  Meanwldle 
Berred,  having  seated  her  beside  him,  was  ahout 
to  order  the  banquent  to  commence,  when  Githa 
once  more  kneeling  at  his  feet,  caught  hn  gar- 
ment's hem,  and  besought  hinj  first  to  hear  the 
tale  of  her  wrongs. 

"Most  willingly  if  thou,  dost  wish  if,  right 
gentle  maid,"  answered  the  king,  in  a  mild  tone ; 
"  but  thy  cheek,  fair  one,  hath  on  a  sudden 
grown  pale;  to  me  it  seems  that  thou  .dost. lack 
both  food  and  rest  1  Spare  thyself,  then;  and 
thy  Ule  awhile  I " 

"Alas,  gracious  lord,"  replied  (Htha.  ."fctod 
and  rest  do  I  indeed  lack,  for  since  three  days 
mine  eyes  have  not  closed  in  slumber,  ■  and 
scarcely  hath  meat  or  dnpk  passed  my  Hps ;  but 
I  am  alone,  bounteous  king,  and  delate  on  the 
wide  earth,  and  unless  your  power  ^nd  gracious 
care  for  the  children  of  your  rulfe  .fiirni$h  the 
remedy  which  I  ask  for  my  sorrows,  assuredly 
may  I  at  once  lay  down  and  die. .  Few  are  the 
years  which  have  passed  over  my  head,  and  the 
present  time  hath  still  been  full  of  sadness,  while 
the  future  was  full  of  doybt ;  but  fatie  no  longer 
contents  herself  with  a  threatening  of  ill;  uie 
arrow  hath  been  let  fly,  and  the  stricken  doe 
seeketh  health  and  heafing  at  thy  feet  1." 

Once  more  did  the  king  raise  up  the  trembling 
maiden,  and  bid  her  .be  seat^  ^ile  she  tcda 
her  tale ;  but  she  declined  the  proffered  courtesy, 
and  sinking  under  the  gaze  of  Berred  and  his 
courtiers  comm,enced  her  story  id  the  following 
vrords : 

"  The  bruised  and  broken  floweret,  sovereign 
lord,  which  a  rude  hand  has  torn  from  its  native 
bed,  and  cast  forth  upon  the  wide  earth  to  be  the 
sport  of  every. wind,  or  crushed  by  .any  passing 
foot,  what  matters  it  that  the  poor  fiower  once 
grew  in  a  cultured  garden,  and  was  nourished 
with  a  tender  care  ?  It  need  not,  then,  be  said 
how.fair  the  morning  of  life  seemed  to  dawni  upon 
your  handmaiden  Githa ;  that  she  was  once  the 
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daughter  of  a  mighty  thane,  the  promi&ed 
beireu  of  his  boundless  wealth.  Alas  I  that  bright 
promise  of  mine  infancy  passed  more  briefly  than 
the  sunshine  of  an  Aptu  day.  It  matters  not, 
scarcely  do  I  mjnelf  know,  for  I  was  yet  in  mine 
in£uicy  when  those  misfortunes  overtook  liim, 
how  it  was  that  my  father  lost  both  name  and 
wealth  ;  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  hath  be^u 
visible  to  me.  It  recks  not,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  weaiy  your  gracious  ear  with  telling  how 
a  majestic  dame  was  brought  by  my  Either  to  our 
lonely  abode ;  how,  after  dwelUog  with  us  for  a 
brief  space,  she  departed  in  a  mode  mysterious 
a.%  that  in  which  she  first  came  among  us.  She 
was  a  stem  no  less  than  a  stately  lady,  and 
haughtily  did  she  repel  the  attempts  which  were 
made  by  Hagel,  ray  nurse,  to  discover  her  name, 
her  estate,  and  her  secret  cause  of  grief ;  for  foil 
of  grirf  was  that  proud  stranger.  Glad  was  our 
hotuehold  ^en  she  departed,  for  the  dame 
could  be  Qrrannons  as  well  as  proud,  and  my 
father  h^  given  her  a  full  power  over  his  slaves, 
and  to  their  cost  had  she  exerted  that  power. 
Gay  were  we  then,  for  awhile,  when  the  haughty 
dame  disappeared;  but,  alasl  she  had  lek 
behind  her  one  who  was  her  equal  in  cruelty,  and 
who  far  excelled  the  measure  of  her  cunning. 
When  first  she  appeared  at  my  father's  house 
she  bore  a  }roung  <uughter  in  her  arms,  a  child 
whose  age  seemed  near  to  mine  own.  Dearly 
could  I  have  loved  this  child,  but  she  shunned  me 
in  my  sports,  and  fled  to  the  apartments  of  her 
mother,  where  for  hours  the  latter  would  whisper 
and  talk  to  her,  as  though  the  years  and  the 
wisdom  of  woman  had  rested  on  that  in&mt 
brow. 

'*  When  her  mother  mthdrew  from  our  dwelling, 
the  demeanour  of  Imma  changed;  she  no  longer 
refused  to  share  in  my  childish  amusements ;  but, 
alasl  I  quickly  learned  that  she  sought  my 
sociefy  only  to  wreak  upon  me  a  never-wearying 
malice ;  and,  what  was  vet  worse,  I  soon  found 
that  those  caresses  and  kind  words  which  my 
father  denied  to  me,  were  lavished  without 
measure  on  his  adopted  child.  This,  too,  I 
might  have  borne ;  but,  alas  I  royal  Berred,  as 
we  grew  together  into  woman's  state,  I  discovered, 
by  Uie  observation  of  our  slaves,  no  less  than  bv 
mv  own,  that  the  cruel  Imma,  not  content  with 
roobing  roe  of  the  dearer  portion  of  my  Other's 
love,  had  persuaded  him  that  his  happiness  was 
to  his  daughter  a  matter  of  indifference— that  I 
recked  not  of  his  griefe  or  of  his  wrongs — that  I 
looked  mth  an  unpitsring  eye  upon  his  slow 
decay,  nor  lamented  the  loss  of  his  affection. 
But  yet  did  not  Imma's  ill-will  towards  me  as- 
sume its  most  active  malignity  till  I  one  day 
fotmd  her  by  chance  engaged  in  practices  of 
magic,  such  as  might  befit  the  heathen  Dane, 
before  whose  false  gods  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  evil  woman  bows.  When,  by  a  slight  noise 
which  I  made,  she  found  there  was  a  witness  of 
her  accursed  arts,  she  turned  upon  me  with  the 
rage  of  a  &mon  written  in  ner  bee ;  and, 
violently  stamping  her  foot,  she  muttered  words 
in  a  language  the  accents  of  which  were  strange 
to  me ;  thereupon  I  stood  motionless  before  her, 
irttethtt  from  the  effect  of  a  natural  terror,  or  as 
tfiA  vl6tim  of  her  detesuble  incantations,  I  am 


unable  to  decide.  While  then  I  stood  d^trired 
of  speech  and  motion,  she  addressed  me  mom 
Saxon  language,  bidding  me  r^iardoDTBelfasfte 
object  of  her  bitterest  hatred  and  most  deter- 
mined rmnge ;  then  boasting  of  ber  sotocrics, 
she  said  they  had  made  my  fauier  as  aa  in&it  ia 
her  hands— that  his  mind  would  now  receiK  m 
impressions  but  those  which  shechoosetobtitDv, 
telling  me  to  tremble  for  the  veageanceshemll 
take  on  him  should  I  dare  to  disclose  her  ed 
arts.  Alas,  royal  Berred,  life  has  bees  a  venj 
burden  to  me  smce  that  day ! 

"  So  time  passed  on,  till  four  days  ance,  vhen, 
flying  from  the  slaughtering  Dane,  two  noblt 
strangers  found  a  refuge  in  our  loaely  dwelling. 
On  the  morrow's  dawn  Imma  appeared  in  wj 
chamber,  and,  daring  in  the  avowal  of  ber 
sorceries,  boasted  that  she  had  woven  s  spdl 
whidi  would  bring,  ere  the  sun  had  sank  bdiind 
the  western  clouds,  an  evil  fiite  on  the  head  of 
the  younger  stranger. 

"  And  now  it  is,  royal  Berred,  that  1  approach 
the  relation  of  that  raisfottune  for  which  I  yd 
hope  that  your  kingly  power  may  find  some 
redress.  For  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  the 
day  following  that  on  which  fiie  youngw 
stranger  departed  from  the  house  of  my  father, 
did  the  treacherous  Imma  absent  herself:  on  the 
second  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  settiog;,  she 
returned,  and  was  closeted  near  an  hour  with  tsj 
father ;  when  lo  I  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he 
issued  from  his  chamt>er,  armed  as  if  for  tie 
battle-field,  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  heUnet* 
his  brow,  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  vest  of  nd 
upon  his  breast.  The  assumption  of  those  am 
seemed  to  have  given  back  the  days  ^  bis  jma 
to  the  old  man ;  bis  figure  was  erect  and  his  step 
firm,  his  gray  locks  were  half  hidden  bj  hs 
helmet,  and  his  eyes  i^uukled  with  detennmbin 
and  valour.  By  his  side  stepped  the  dangeroos 
Imma :  she  had  hitherto  worn  the  gin  of 
pretended  servitude  to  me,  I  was  in  reiuily  hei 
slave :  that  garb  was,  however,  now  thrownan^ 
and  she  wore  a  costly  habit  of  embroidered 
silk,  and,  like  the  fabled  goddess  of 
upon  her  breast  was  braced  a  cuirass  of  shinti; 
brass ;  a  helmet  was  on  her  head,  aod  on  bs 
ai:m  she  bore  the  buckle  of  my  father.  Th« 
equipped,  they  walked  out  into  the  forest,  uA 
mounted  two  steeds  which  were  there  Casteon 
to  a  tree. 

"  My  fkther,  when  first  he  descended  frtnab^ 
chamber,  forbade  our  slaves  to  follow  him ;  aod 
it  was  in  vain  that  even  on  my  knees  I  beson^ 
them  to  violate  that  command ;  so  great  was 
their  terror  of  the  sorceries  of  Imma,  that  notone 
of  them  would  venture  on  that  occasion  erea  H> 
cross  the  moat  which  surrounds  our  dwelliag. 
Thus  driven  to  despair,  I  rushed  after  my  no- 
fortunate  father,  and  catching  by  his  horse  i 
rein,  besought  him  to  beware  of  that  enchantress; 
but  then  he  told  me  that  Imma  alone  loved  hm, 
that  my  heart  was  cold,  and  that  s'>*'J|!j 
daughter  of  his  affections,  should  be  heocefortB 
the  directress  of  his  fate ;  he  said  that  the  bom 
had  come  when  we  should  take  of  each  otiterv 
eternal  £arewell;  hut  he  pitied  me  not,  and fl»aii| 
iriio  had  loved  him  so  uttle  when  ptesent, 
scarce  affect  to  weep  for  lum  away,  tfr  ^ 
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ms  jnoced  by  these  cruel  words,  but  still  I  clung 
obstmately  to  his  rein,  till,  tearing  it  rudely  from 

7 grasp,  he  galloped  away.  In  the  bitterness 
my  grief  I  should  have  attempted,  even  on 
fnt  as  1  was,  to  pursue  the  horse ;  but  the  malig- 
nant Imma,  into  whose  hand  my  father  had 
pdded  bis  spear  when  he  mounted,  pausing  a 
moment  in  her  onwaid  course,  dealt  me  so  violent 
aUowwith  its  butt  end  that  I  sank  in  a  swoon 
opODthe  ground.  When  I  recovered  my  senses, 
the  dews  of  night  were  falling  thick  around  me, 
and  the  long  forest  glade  was  lighted  up  by  the 
moonbeams,  but  not  a  trace  either  of  my  father 
or  of  Imma  could  I  descry.  Shivering  and  in 
tean  I  sought  my  desolate  home,  where  my  heart 
was  neveitheless  somewhat  gladdened  by  the 
iKctioiiate  greeting  of  our  poor  slaves,  who  had 
bted  that  1  also  was  lost  to  them  for  ever ;  for 
a  their  dread  of  the  enchantments  of  Imma, 
they  bad  not  dared  even  to  venture  into  the  forest 
to  search  of  myself.  Since  that  fotal  ai^t,  royal 
Becred,  have  I  watched  in  vain  for  the  return  of 
my  father ;  in  vain  also .  have  I  offered  all  of 
*<alth  that  our  house  contained  to  our  terror- 
tticken  slaves,  if  they  would  but  aid  in  my  search 
»4er  that  bewildered  and  misguided  old  man. 
Alas  t  too  well  do  I  know  that  age  and  sorrow, 
DO  less  than  Imma's  evil  arts,  have  contributed 
todefHiTe  him  of  that  wisdom  which  erst,  I  have 
«ea  told,  made  him  the  leader  in  the  councils  of 
»kiag.  Ah,  gracious  Berred,"  continued  Githa, 
«ce  more  sinking  on  her  knees,  and  raising  her 
dasped  hands  to  the  monarch,  "extend  your 
add  to  a  desolate  maiden  I  ^ve  me  a  score 
torn  among  your  gallant  soldiers.  Oh,  I  will 
Kcp  the  saddle  night  and  day  till  I  have  regained 
ny^ther ;  I  will  win  the  courage  of  a  warrior 
ttom  the  affection  of  a  maid,  and  know  not  fear 
tt)t  weariness  in  his  cause.  Alas  1  too  well  am  I 
u»ired  that  the  love  which  the  false  Imma 
for  him  is  no  more  than  a  shallow  pretence, 
better  could  I  dare  on  ray  own  account  the 
^v^r  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  barbajvus 
than  the  knowledge  that  that  weak  and 
•"npRT  old  man  is  a  victim  in  the  hands  of  the 

treacherous  of  her  sex." 
Thus  finished  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Githa ; 
jwthe  king,  who  bad  heard  it  with  deep  atten- 
^>  gtacionsly  promised  that  he  would  accede 
jo  the  request  made  at  its  conclusion ;  nor  would 
«i^fer  the  distressed  damsel  longer  to  decline 
Jj^eshmeat,  himself  selecting  for  her  the  choicest 
debcacies  on  the  royal  board,  and  filling  her 
goblet  with  the  rarest  wine. 

The  heart  of  Githa,  however,  still  was  sad,  and 
wars  often  gathered  in  her  eyes;  thus  plunged, 
jorthe  first  time  in  her  life,  mto  the  vortex  of  a 
»rge  assemblage  of  the  great  and  gay,  she  felt 
jw  very  lonely  a  thing  she  was.  Often,  too,  did 
Ijw  thoughts  turn  towards  Edmund,  the  young 
linger  who  had  visited  the  dwelling  of  her 
■"Mr.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Ridda  and  her 
tturse  that,  on  leaving  the  forest,  she  had  sought 
we  abode  of  the  king.  Her  own  heart  would 
prompted  her  rather  to  turn  towards  that 
^J"?^  young  stranger,  had  it  been  known  to  her, 
lT^  ybe  inaiicious  cunning  of  Imma  had  forbidden 
n«  to  have  a  moment  of  nninterrupted  conversa- 
"on  wrth  that  young  thane ;  and  the  ealdorman. 


Algar,  in  his  apprehension  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  slave  Sebba,  had,  in  spite  oT  his 
wound,  quitted  the  house  of  Osbrignt,  with  a 
precipitation  that  forbade  his  entering  into  any 
very  nice  detail  as  to  his  own  rank  or  place  of 
abode. 

Meantime  the  tinkling  of  harp-strings  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  king's  favourite 
minstrel,  who  was  a  £air*haired,  slight-made 
youth,  whose  age,  it  seemed,  had  scarcely 
amounted  to  twenty  years ;  the  same  effeminate 
luxury  distinguished  his  attire  as  appeared  in 
that  of  the  king  his  master:  bis  tunic  was  of 
green  silk,  wrought  upon  the  girdle  and  the  hems 
with  gold  thread,  a  massive  chain  of  that 
precious  metal  endrded  his  neck,  and  he  wore 
sandals  of  scarlet  leather. 

"Welcome,  my  Edwin  I'*  cried  the  king;  "in 
sooth,  thou  comest  at  a  meet  time  for  a  minstrel, 
when  the  full  wine-cup  passeth  swiftly  round  the 
board,  and  the  cheek  of  beauty  has  borrowed 
from  it  a  livelier  glow.  Touch  thou  not  thy  harp 
till  thou  hast  tasted  its  inspiration,  and  when  ^ou 
hast  drunk  from  this  sparkling  bowl,  look  thou  on 
the  foir  face  of  the  maiden  who  sits  beside  thy 
king,  and  if  it  kindle  thee  not  to  the  topmost 
strain  of  song,  thou  shalt  never  more  be  mmstrel 
of  ours." 

As  Berred  spoke,  he  extended  towards  the  bard 
a  full  goblet  of  wine ;  but  ere  the  youth  had 
drained  its  contents,  entered  in  haste  the  king's 
seneschal  and  craved  the  private  ear  of  the 
monarch. 

"Oh,"  said  the  latter,  when  the  whispered 
communication  vras  concluded,  "  what  thinkest 
thou,  Edwin  ?  Here  is  news  of  a  mighty  rival  in 
thy  sireet  art ;  a  wandering  minstrel,  saith  our 
seneschal,  standeth  at  the  gate,  yet  boasteth  this 
unknown  bard  so  highly  of  his  skill,  that  he 
challengeth  all  the  harpers  of  our  court  to  com- 
pete with  him.  What  sayeth  thou,  ray  Edwin  ? 
shall  we  admit  this  bold  and  nameless  adven- 
turer ?  thinkest  thou  he  will  find  it  easy  to  surpass 
thee  ?  " 

A  quick  glow,  excited  at  once  by  wounded 
vanity  and  a  spirit  of  emulation,  mounted  on  the 
feiir  cheek  of  Edwin  as  the  king  spoke ;  he  passed 
his  hands  athwart  the  chords  or  his  harp  with 
apparent  carelessness  but  consummate  skill, 
dramng  forth  its  sweetest  tones.  Then  a  slight 
smile  curled  his  lip,  and  he  answered : 

"  Pray  you,  gracious  kin^,  exclude  not  one 
who  raay  be  a  mighty  minstrel,  in  jealous 
caution  for  thy  Edwin's  fame ;  he  loves  his  art 
far  more  than  be  fears  a  rival.  Who  so  willing 
as  he  would  be  to  yield  the  wreath  of  excellence 
to  another,  when  he  finds  himself  in  truth  sur- 
passed." 

"  Which  we  will  not  think  can  be,  my  generous 
Edwin !  "  replied  the  king :  "  Oh,  you  seneschal, 
bring  hither  this  boaster  1  Summon,  too,  that 
perverse  slave  whom  we  took,  despite  himself, 
into  our  service  some  three  days  since ;  we  would 
find  whether  the  knave  yet  wears  with  a  better 
grace  the  cap  and  bells  which  are  so  admirably 
suited  to  his  conntenamce,  which  is  in  itself  the 
most  perfect  jest  that  ever  natore  formed  upon, 
humani^  1 " 

fib  be  continued.) 
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AMONG  THE  FLATHEADS. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIAIflTY. 


[bout  seventr  miles  firom  the  northcr-i 
boundaiy  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
tbrritory  of  ' Montana,  between  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies  and  the 
more  westerly  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  as  you  travel 
farther  south,  as  the  Bitter  Root,  lies  the  reser- 
vation which  has  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Indians  called  the  Flatheads ;  and  probably  no 
tribe  have  adapted  themselves  more  to  the 
manners  of  civilization  at  the  expense  of  their 
former  customs  and  habits  than  these.  Why  they 
are  called  Flatheads,  no  one  in  their  part  of  the 
country  seems  to  know.  They  do  not  flatten 
their  children's  heads,  nor  is  there  any  trace 
or  tradition  among  them  of  sach  a  custom  having 
been  practised  formerly :  and  as  their  Indian 
name  is  Seli&h,  it  Is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Flathead  was  given  to  them,  as  often  happens  in 
this  country,  through  the  unaccountable  freak  of 
some  traveller. 

We  learn  from  the  "  New  York  Sun,'*  the  re- 
servation covers  about  one  and  a  half  million 
acres,  and  the  tribe  number  about  1,500  souls. 
The  agency  for  the  reservation  is  near  its  southern 
line,  and  is  known  as  the  Jocko  Agency  because 
it  lies  on  the  Jocko  river.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know  why  a  river  in  Montana  came  to  be  named 
the  Jocko  any  more  than  why  the  Indians  living 
M  H,*sre called  Flatheads;  but  we  learned  at  last 
thattheperson  responsible  for  such  a  title  was  "  Jim 
Finn."  He  established  himself  on  its  banks  before 
the  year ,  1840,  and  the  stream  became  to  be  known 
j^:Ji4iVFork.'  Tbfen  the  Jesuit  Father  de  Smet 
''se);tl^  In  the  iieigfabourhood,  and,  following  his 
'©■WJi  language,  he  called  it  Jacques'  Fork,  which 
i^ilially  was  contracted  into  Jocko. 

The  Indian  lands,  like  the  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Montana,  consist  of  detached  moun- 
tain ranges,  all  covered  with  evergreens, 
separated  by  rich  and  long  valleys,  level  and 
to  ling,  or  basin-shaped  as  it  happens,  on  which 
no  trees  grow  except  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
which  come  from  the  mountains  and  flow  off  into 
some  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  first  valley  en- 
countered is  the  valley  of  the  Jocko,  and  after 
th^'^ver  has,  tnVelled  for  about  thirty  miles 
''tn^'dngH"one  of  tHe  most  picturesque  mountain 
■^orgesi  in  the  West,  the  valley  becomes  a  plain 
Qf  five  or  six  miles  in  width  and  twenty  in  length. 
"At  one  end  of  this  plain  is  situated  the  bouse  of 
Ue'  agent,  Major  Ronan,  and  aroun4  that  are 
the  first  Indian  farms.  They  raise  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  fi^ss  and  V|egetables  ;  and  over.the  greater 
part  oT  the  p^aihe  are  scattered  their  droves  of 
horses  and  cattle.  As  you  come  down  firom  one 
of  the  mountain  passes  and  see  all  the  farming 
l^flid  shut  in  by  rail  fences,  the  hay'fields  loot 
lik^  any  in  the  country  of  white  men.  The  erass 
is  now  being  cut  by  mowing  machines  ana  the 
hay  is  raked  by  horse  rakes:  but  on  nearer  ap- 
proach the  man  sitting  on  the  mowing  machine 
or  on  the  hor^  rake  is  found  to.  be  an  Indian,  as  are 
all  the  other  labourers  pitching  or  loading  hay. 


Irrigation  is  necessary  here  only  to  a  aUght 
extent,  although  the  crops  would  be  impnmd 
if  it  were  practised.  The  vegetable  that  floor- 
ishes  best  seems  to  be  the  potato,  though  peas 
and  cabbages,  and  onions,  and  celery  are  grown. 

Where  we  camped,  at  the  upper  end  of  tia 
reservation,  on  the  Flathead  Lake,  a  lakeofssdi 
broad  and  noble  sceneiy  as  perhaps  beloqislo 
no  other,  an  Indian  brought  in  ^  firom  his  bn 
close  by  a  large  pail  of  strawberries,  which  «n 
not  very  big  but  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and 
about  a  gallon  of  d.^licious  cream.  His  cattle 
were  short-horns  of  first-rate  quality.  Itutead 
of  their  live-stock  being  confined  to  horses  as 
formerly,  the  Indians  now  pay  considerable  at- 
teniiion  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  They  had  good 
stock  to  start  with,  and  herds  of  as  fine  cattle  are 
seen  on  their  prairies  as  on  any  langei  m 
Montana.  Each  individual  cattle*owner  has  bli 
own  brand  for  his  stock,  and  none  of  it  is  held  in 
common  by  the  tribe ;  and  this  Is  also  the  cue 
with  their  other  agricultural  enterprixes. 

The  Flathead  dwellings  are  about  evenly  ^■ 
Tided  between  wigwams  and  log  huts.  The  wig- 
wams are  no  longer  made  of  the  baik  of  trett, 
but  of  good  stuff  woven  especially  for  the  put- 
pose,  shaped  like  an  enormous  cloak,  aad 
wrapped  around  the  old  lodge  poles.  But  em 
these  are  evidently  soon  to  go  out  of  use.  Muj; 
new  huts  are  building  close  to  where  wig^-aai 
are  standing,  and  on  several  of  the  huts  lat^r 
finished  could  be  seen  the  old  discarded  lodp, 
poles  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  house, 
they  will  probably  stay  until  taken  dowa  to  kc. 
used  in  making  a  rail  fence  or  to  be  split  iqtAr 
fire-wood.  The  huts  are  made  of  pine  logs 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  mft  thw 
sides  hewn  flat,  and  the  ends  neatly  dovetabed 
into  each  other.  Small  poles  are  used  fer  Ae 
roof,  and  these  are  covered  with  clay,  which  batai 
hard  and  smooth  and  makes  an  excelleatnxifiaf. 
Such  a  house  has  a  neat  and  comfortable  air. 

Of  course,  in  such  an  enormous  tract  ol  I'M 
inhabited  by  so  few  people,  only  a  very  smU 
portion  can  be  cultivated,  but  it  is  none  the  )0 
true  that  the  Flathead  tribe  owe  their  sd^ 
almost  entirely  to  agriculture.  Thw  dff«* 
very  little  on  hunting,  and  yet,  though  tbef**. 
live  by  the  soil,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  all 
cultivators.  Nothing  is  held  in  oommob  17^1 
tribe,  but,  when  one  really  industrious  m*»  * 
found,  the  old  customs  are  sufficiently  0*"^^ 
to  allow  his  relatives  to  live  on  the  pn>ceedi«| 
his  laboun.  This  is  often  a  heavy  btndMi.  bk 
It  is  not  nsualW  shirked^  This  candot  lut 
however,  and  before  long  these  Indians  w&  m0 
the  same  proportion  of  active  men  among  tua 
as  are  found  in  other  communities. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  io  ptodi>«C 
such  a  state  of  affairs  among  the  Fla^etds  ■* 


...        . —  valley  v      -  *- 

learned  from  Father  Bandolioi,  who  caoie  vm 


Italy  twelve  years  ago  to  live  amoog  the  I 
of  this  country,  much  that  was  iaterastiag  wg 
the  Jesuit  labours  among  this  tribe  and  amm 
the  neighbouring  regions^  ^ 
At  the  mis^on  is  a  school  for  bofB  ua  im» 
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for  girls,  oader  the  care  of  some  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
vho  joined  the  Fathers  a  few  ^ears  ago.  At  these 
schools  the  children,  in  addition  to  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  receive  an  industrial 
education  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  become  practical 
fomiers.  They  learn  a  little  carpentenng,  and 
the  log  huts  that  they  have  built  show  evidence 
of  coasideraUe  skill.  Then  they  learn  the  care 
of  bim  machinery,  and  bow  to  manage  crops  and 
to  cdtivate  a  garden.  Crime  among  them  is 
vaynre.  Fatter  BandoUai  said  that  during  his 
sojonm  here  he  bad  known  of  only  two  homicides. 
One  was  in  self-defence  and  the  other  was  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Stealing  is 
almost  unknown  except  in  one  particular,  and 
that  has  been  of  such  long-established  custom 
that  the  Fathers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  stop 
it  entirely. 

The  Flatheads  live  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  right  across  on  the  eastern 
sideis^the  country  of  the  Piegans.  From  time 
immemorial  these  two  tribes,  without  often 
^^S^Si'iS  >n  actual  warfare,  have  been  chiefly 
mtereated  in  stealing  each  other's  horses. 
Matties  from  either  tnbe  would  suddenly  come 
ttmi^  one  of  the  many  mountain  passes  aod 
nm  w  with  a  band  of  horses  belonging  to  the 
other;  and  before  long  those  horses  or  thdr 
cqttiraleBts  would  be  back  with  the  Indians  who 
had  been  first  plundered.  No  Indian's  horses 
nor  any  white  man's  horses  are  safe  in  an  Indian 
country ;  but  probably  no  set  of  animals  ever 
changed  owners  so  often  as  have  the  horses  that 
oave  travelled  back  and  forth  over  the  mountains 
t>^tween  the  Flatheads  and  Piegans.  But  now 
thiB  practice  is  almost  abolished.  Seven  years 
ago  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  tribes  that 
they  would  let  their  horses  stay  where  they  be- 
wi>ged.  Some  of  the  youngest  members  have  not 
wra  able  to  resist  altogether  the  temptation  to 
wa  little  of  the  old  raiding  ;  but  before  long  the 
f^iead  colts  will  grow  up  (o  be  Flathead 
■un^  witfiout  ever  having  crossed  the  Rockies ; 
^  so  abo  with  the  stock  of  the  Piegans. 

The  Flatheads  ate  one  of  about  fifteen  kindred 
tnba  that  the  Jesuits  knew  under  the  collective 
name  of  SallispiU.  This  included  the  Spokanes, 
ue  Cour  4' Alenea.  the  Fend  d'Oreilles,  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  Ontonagons,  the  Iroquois,  the 
'uwtenays,  and  others.  In  1839,  the  Iroquois, 
vbo  had  been  visited  by  some  Jesuits  from 
^^Aoada,  sent  down  to  the  nearest  bishop,  who 
^  then  in  5.  Louis,  to  ask  that  more  mis- 
Kooaries  should  be  sent  among  them.  This  ex- 
pedition was  obliged  to  enter  the  country  of 
wveral  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and 
the  Iroquois  messengers  were  killed  before  reach- 
ugtbeir  destination.  A  similar  attemi>t  to  send 
to  S.  Louis  was  made  again  the  fbllowing  year, 
and  a  third  in  1841,  each  with  the  same  result ; 
»ut  in  1842,  the  Iroqums  succeeded  in  getting 
through  to  S.  Louis,  and  Father  de  Smet  was 
*«t  north  and  labmued  among  the  Bitter  Root 
tnbes  until,  in  1854.  he  established  the  mission 
*niong  the  Flatheads.  These  have  come  more 
conptetely  under  the  influence  of  the  mission  than 
other  tribe.  All  the  Flatheads  are  Catholics ; 
even  among  the  tribes  that  wwe  more  dif- 
nowto  deal  with  at  .first,  father  Bandolini  tays 


that  there  is  a  decided  change.  At  the  time  of 
the  trouble  with  the  Nez  Perces,  the  few  of  that 
tribe  who  bad  professed  Christianity  did  not  follow 
the  others  into  the  war;  and  since  then  many 
more  of  this  and  other  tribes  have  become 
Christians  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  take  up 
agriculture  aod  to  become  more  peaceful. 

On  Sunday,  July  the  29th,  there  was  a  celebration 
of  the  feastof  S.  Ignatius  at  the  Jocko  Mission, and 
throughout  the  previous  week  s  journey  we  con- 
stantly met  small  bands  of  Indians  going  to  the 
festival.  They  were  of  all  tribes,  and  some  of  them 
had  come  from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  milett. 
The  Gnest  looking  men  have  been  the  Nez  Ferces. 
For  this  name  of  Nez  Perce  there  also  seems  to 
be  no  explanation.  Their  noses  are  not  pierced, 
and  it  is  not  known  tbe  custom  ever  was  practised 
among  them.  Yet  the  name  of  Nez  Perce  seems 
to  have  driven  out  all  others,  aod  I  could  not  find 
that  even  among  themselves  they  are  called  by 
any  name  of  a  true  Indian  nature.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  mission,  in  addition 
to  the  religious  ceremonies,  there  are  always 
races  for  horses,  and  for  men,  the  contests  for 
both  varying  from  one  hundred  yards  to  five 
miles.  P.  D. 


HANS   IN  LUCKi 


[ANS  had  seryed  his  master  seven  years, 
and  at  last  said  to  him  :  "  Master,  my 
time  is  up,  I  should  like  to  go  hoine 
and  see  my  mother;  so  give  me  ^ 
wages."  And  the  master  said :  "  You  have  been 
a  faithful  and  good  servant,  so  your  pay  shall  be 
handsome."  Then  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  silver 
that  was  as  big  as  his  bead. 

Hans  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  put 
the  piece  of  silver  into  it,  threw  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and  jogged  off  homewards.  As  he 
went  la«ly  on,  dragging  one  foot  after  another, 
a  man  came  in  sight,  trotting  along  gaily  on  a 
capitalborse.  "  Ah  I '*  said  Hans  afond,"wl^t 
a  fine  thing  it  is  to  ride  on  horseback ;  there  he 
sits  as  if  he  was  at  home  in  a  chair ;  he  tri^ 
against  no  stones,  spares  his  shoes,  and  gets  on 
he  hardly  knows  how."  The  horseman  heard  this, 
and  said  :  "  Well,  Hans,  why  do  you  go  on 
foot  then?"  "Ah!"  said  he,  "I  have  this 
load  to  carry ;  to  be  sure  it  is  silyer,  but  it  is  ^ 
heavy  that  I  can't  hold  up  my  bead,  and  it 
hurts  my  shoulder  sadly."  "  What  do  you  say 
to  changing  ? '  *  said  the  horseman  r  "  I  will  giye 
you  my  norse,  and  you  shall  give  me  the  silver^' 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Hans.  "  But  I  tell 
jrcu  one  thinj^you'U  have  a  weary  task  to  drag 
it  along."  The  horseman  got  off,  took  the 
silver,  helped  Hans  up,  gave  aim  the  bridle  in 
his  hand,  and  sud :  "When  you  want  to  go 
very  fast,  you  must  smack  your  Hps  loud,  and 
cry  •  Jip.'  '* 

Hans  was  delighted  as  he  sat  upon  the  horse, 
and  rode  merrily  on.  After  a  time  he  thoi^ht 
he  should  go  a  little  fastjer,  so  he  smacked  nis 
lips,  and  cned  "  Jip."  Away  went  the  hme«t 
fiiU  galop ;  and  before  Haas  knew  what  he  ms 
about,  be  was  thrown  o^  and  lay  in  Ji  ditdii^ 
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the  load-side ;  and  his  horse  would  have  run  off, 
if  a  shepherd  who  was  comiug  by  dririog  a  cow 
had  not  stopped  it.  Hans  soon  came  to  him- 
self and  got  upon  his  lees  again ;  he  was  sadly 
vexed,  and  said  to  the  she[rtierd,  "  This  riding  is 
no  joke  when  a  man  gets  on  a  beast  like  this, 
that  stumbles  and  flings  him  off  as  if  he  would 
.'break  lus  neck.  However,  Vta  off  now  once  for 
all ;  I  like  your  cow  a  great  deal  better ;  one  can 
waUc  along  at  one's  leisure  behind  her,  and  faave 
miDc,  butter,  and  cheese,  every  day  into  the  bar- 
gain. What  would  I  give  to  have  a  cow !  *' 
"Well,"  said  the  shepherd,  "if  you  are  so 
fond  of  her,  1  will  change  my  cow  for  your 
horse."  "  Done ! "  said  Hans  merrily.  The 
shepherd  jumped  upon  the  horse,  and  away  he 
rode. 

Hans  drove  off  the  cow  quietly,  and  thought 
his  bargain  a  very  lucky  one.  "  If  I  have  only  a 
piece  of  bread  (and  I  ceitatniy  shall  be  able  to 
get  that],  I  can.  whenever  I  like,  eat  my  butter 
and  cheese  with  it ;  and  when  I  am  thtrs^,  I  can 
milk  my  cow  and  drink  the  milk;  what  can  I 
wish  for  more  ?  "  When  he  came  to  an  inn,  he 
halted,  and  ate  up  all  His  bread,  and  gave  away 
his  last  penny  for  a  glass  of  beer ;  then  he  drove 
the  cow  towards  his  mother's  village ;  and  the 
heat  grew  greater  as  noon  came  on,  till  at  last 
he  found  himself  on  a  wide  heath  that  would  take 
him  more  than  an  hour  to  cross,  and  he  began  to 
be  so  hot  and  parched,  that  his  tongue  clave  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  "  I  can  fiud  a  cure  for 
this,"  thought  he ;  "  now  I  will  milk  my  cow,  and 
quench  my  thirst ;  "  so  he  tied  her  to  the  stump 
of  tree,  and  held  his  leathern  cap  to  milk  into, 
but  not  a  drop  was  to  be  had. 

While  he  was  trying  his  luck,  and  managing 
the  matter  very  clumsily,  the  uneasy  beast  gave 
htm  a  kick  on  the  head  that  knocked  him  down, 
and  there  he  lay  a  long  time  senseless.  Luckily, 
a  butcher  soon  came  by,  driving  a  pig  in  a  wheel  • 
barrow.  "  What  Is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said 
the  butcher,  as  he  helped  him  up.  Hans  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  the  butcher  gave 
him  a  flask,  saying:  "There  drink  and  renesh 
yourself ;  your  cow  will  give  you  no  milk  ;  she  is 
an  old  beast,  good  for  nothing  but  the  slaughter- 
bouse."  "Alas,  alas!  "  said  Hans,  "who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  If  I  kill  her,  what  will 
she  be  good  for  ?  I  hate  cow  beef,  it  is  not 
tender  enough  for  me.  If  it  were  a  pig  now  one 
could  do  something  with  it ;  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  make  some  sausages."  "Well,"  said  the 
butcher,  "  to  please  you,  I'll  change,  and  give 
you  the  pig  for  the  co»."  "Heaven  reward 
you  for  your  kindness,"  said  Hans,  as  he  gave 
the  butcher  the  cow,  and  took  the  pig  off  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  drove  it  off,  holding  by  the 
string  that  was  tied  to  its  leg. 


FONTAINE  FLORE. 


Knowledge  of  books  in  recluse  men  is  like 
that  sort  of  lantern  which  hides  him  who  carries 
it,  and  serves  only  to  pass  through  secret  and 
gloomy  paths  of  his  own  ;  but  in  the  possession 
of  a  man  of  business,  it  is  a  torch  in  the  hand  of 
one  who  is  witling  and  able  to  show  those  who 
are  bewildered  the  way  which  leads  to  prosperity 
ai^  weUlue. 


By  H.  T.  Kellt. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NOTHER  duty  was  added  totee 
I   already  fulfilled  by  Frire  Lamoit: 
I   that  of  educating  the  two  childwei- 
trusted  to  his   keeping.  Uadant 
I   Geo&oi  naturally  had  ubecluef  OK 
of  them  at  first,  but  as  they  grew  older  Frtit 
Laurent  gradually  assumed  more  authority,  tem- 
pered with  great  sweetness  of  disposition.  Ednar 
was  a  lively  active  boy,  but  his  chief  defect  lay  in 
an  excessive  sensitiveness  as  to  the  oiuiioos  of 
others,  and  a  readiness  to  resent  anything  tlitf 
might  wound  his  own  self-love.   In  appeanoce 
he  was  very  prepossessing,   llioug^  not  cxac^r 
handsome,  he  had  a  fine  well  built  figur^  andk 
certain  air  of  distinction  that  pervaded  all  ■ 
movements,  often  won  for  him  the  dangcto* 
nickname  of  aristocrat  from  the  country  bojii 
when  angled  hy  his   Buperioritf  in  thor 
sports.  ■ 
Aline  was  more  passionate,  but  she  oKugB 
little  of  herself,  aod  thsre  was  nothing  she  »«« 
not  do  for  those  she  loved,  even  for  Edmar,  ii , 
spite  of  their  frequent  childish  disputea.  Ho*'; 
ever,  Fr^re  Laurent's  patience  was  ioexhaustMl  1 
and  by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  correcting  to  a  gi^ 
extent  the  chief  failings  of  his  protfegis,  xluafii- 
Edmar  still  retained  much  of  his  susceptiWiWr 
which  his  old  friend  somerimes  told  him  wosH  wi 
the  cause  of  many  disagreeable  incidentin  fe* 
after  life.    Meanwhile,  the  fury  of  the  Rewlrtwe 

Eartially  subuded,  and  Napoleon  Booapwte, 
aving  seized  the  reins  of  the  govcmmeal, 
wielded  by  the  distracted  and  vadlla^ 
Directory,  proceeded  to  the  restoration  of  <xm 
and  law,  bo  long  absent  from  the 
country.  Religion  was  once  more  establidn* 
and  two  priests  arrived  to  assist  Frire  Laar^ 
the  care  of  the  parish  he  had  so  faithfully  sin* 
throughout  the  reign  of  terror.  Many  o<  * 
emigrants  returned  to  their  native  land,  aiwW 
property  adjoining  that  of  Fontaine  FlorB  ^ 
into  the  possession  of  the  Due  de  Brienne  wto, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  was  related  to  Edmw* 
mother.  Fr^re  Laurent,  thinking  it  was  timej 
divulge  the  truth  concerning  Edroar's  off* 
sought  an  interview  with  the  duke,  aod  sho«" 
him  the  papers  confided  to  him  by  Madame* 
Castellan.  The  Due  de  Brienne  and  hu  ■» 
acknowledged  the  relationship,  aod  thoago  ^ 
able  to  do  much  for  the  young  lad  tbeygmw" 
into  the  milira^  school  at  Saint  Cyr,  he  ta^ 
expressed  his  desire  to  enter  the  army 

Aline  felt  very  lonely  without  her  co^I^f^f 
but.  naturally  energetic,  she  devoted  hcnj 
cheerfully  to  the  housekeeping,  which  was 
too  mucn  for  Madame  Geoffroi's  failm?  ""JJ 
The  good  old  dame  gradually  declined  MdJJ' 
at  last,  attended  by  P^:re  Laurent,  and  hff  eM« 
son,  who  on  the  news  of  her  illness  had  cow 
down  from  Paris.  ^ 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Jeas  Geoww*^ 
mined  to  take  Aline  back  with  him  to  tu 
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OD  tfae  backs  of  the  Seiae,  where  she 
Jionld  have  the  advantages  of  the  best  masters 
or  a  year ;  and  after  that  period  he  intended  to 
oake  her  resume  her  real  name,  and  as 
tfademoiscUe  de  Preslin,  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
L  milliooaire ;  like  himself,  she  might  assist  him 
n  the  furtherance  of  his  worldly  and  ambitious 
iciumes.  Aline  was  certainly  very  handsome, 
RWi  ber  fine  tapering'  figure,  and  her  extremely 
air  hair  and  compaezion ;  while  her  luminous 

and  brilliant  smile  bore  a  strilcing  resem- 
uaoce  to  the  portrait  of  her  ancestress,  the 
Lady  Flore,  hanging  in  one  of  the  garrets  of 
FonUme  Flore,  whither  It  had  been  long  con- 

Knowing  that  people  of  ancient  rank  were 
jlways  eagerly  welcomed  at  the  Imperial  Court, 
Jean  Geoffiroi  resolved  to  present  his  ward  there, 
iM  perhaps  obtain  for  her  the  enviable  place  of 
Mid  of  honour  to  the  empress.  It  was  true 
there  were  rumours  that  the  gentle  and  amiable 
josepbine  would  not  long  continue  to  share  her 
husband's  throne,  but  at  all  events  Aline  could 
enter  the  service  of  the  young  princess,  whose 
Mme  was  whispered  as  that  of  the  future 
emr 


with  heavy  heart,  mingled  with  shy  hopes 
Mo  fears.  Aline  bade  farewell  to  P^:re  Laurent, 
no  sadly  beheld  bis  little  i^pil  exchanging  the 
chiteau  for  the  great  wmid  of  Paris.  His 
"Other,  he  knew,  would  be  land  to  her,  but  Jean 
an  ambitious  man  of  basiness,  with  little 
uougbt  of  anything  save  the  riches  and  honours 
«  life,  and  Aline  was  very  young  to  be  thrown 
[«o  the  vortex  of  the  great  world,  in  which  his 
«other  moved.  In  his  solitude  at  Fontaine 
"ore,  P^re  Laurent  still  watched  the  two  young 
uqU  he  had  trained  with  so  much  love.  Long 
and  fervent  were  the  prayers  offered  for  them  at 
we  altar  in  the  old  church  of  the  Knights 
Teraplars,  or  along  the  terrace  where  P^re 
UQient  said  his  office,  as  he  walked  up  and 
in  the  mild  weather.  No  clear  childish 
'oictt  broke  the  stillness  around  him,  no  gay 
unctsg  figures  could  be  seen  playing  among 
^e  treu  surrounding  the  Fontaine,  ready  to  dart 
"P  the  winding  path  that  led  to  the  terrace 
^"pve,  when  their  good,  kind  master  had 
jiDished  reading  his  breviary,  and  was  at  leisure 
^  answer  the  thousand  and  one  curious  questions 
•Ter  springing  ftom  active  childlike  minds,  eager 
J?  penetrate  into  the  numberless  mysteries  of  a 
PI*  dawn  they  stand, 

fere  Laurent  8  loving  heart  felt  deeply  the 
roid  caused  by  the  death  of  his  good  mother, 
tod  the  departure  of  his  pupils;  but  it  was  the 
™l  of  God,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  duties 
*•  the  cur6  of  Fontaine  Flore.  Aline  was  his 
■ost  constant  correspondent.  Edmar's  epistles 
''U'g  more  brief  and  less  frequent,  owing  to  the 
wntioeof  his  school  life,  which  was  now  coming 
^  a  close.  He  had  developed  into  a  tall  fine  youth, 
he  knew  he  had  nothing  but  his  career  to 
«pend  upon,  and  he  was  anxious,  like  many  of 
"IS  countrymen,  to  win  his  honours  as  soon  aspos- 
JWe  under  the  flag  of  the  "Grand  Empereur." 
iherefore,  his  delight  was  great  when  he  was 
wle  to  announce  to  PAre  Laurent  and  Aline  his 
■Ppomtmenc  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  regiments 


of  the  Imperial  Army.  Edmar  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  hotel  of  Baron  Geofifroi,  as  the 
former  agent  was  now  known.  Geofifroi  did  not 
care  for  him.  but  the  youth  had  high  connections, 
consequently  he  ¥ra8  allowed  to  come  and  go  as 
be  pleased.  Generally  considered  by  everybody 
as  the  cousin  of  Aline,  though  there  was,  as  we 
know,  in  reality  no  relationship  between  them. 
Aline  eagerly  welcomed  Edmar's  visits.  He  was 
the  only  familiar  countenance  in  that  strange 
world.  They  always  found  many  things  to  sa^ 
to  each  other ;  their  impressions  concerning  their 
new  existence,  tlieir  new  acquaintances,  tbea 
there  were  the  letters  of  Fire  Laurent  to  be  read, 
letters  foil  of  bis  calm  wisdom,  and  sweet  words 
of  counsel,  that  did  not  fiall  unheeded  on  the 
ears  of  his  cherished  pupils.  At  length  Aline 
was  introduced  into  society.  Her  guardian,  as 
Baron  Geoffiroi  desired  her  to  call  him,  was  knowik 
to  be  enormously  rich.  He  declared  Aline  should 
inherit  his  wealth.  Consequently,  with  this  con- 
siderable attraction  added  to  her  beauty,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  she  should  become  one  of  the 
most  flattered  and  sought  after  in  the  excep- 
tionably  brilliant  socie^  of  the  First  Empire. 
Aline  enjoyed  amusement  like  other  young  girls, 
but  P^re  Laurent's  teaching  bore  good  frutt ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  world,  she  still  preserved  her 
simple  pious  habits,  never  swerving  m>m  the  patb 
of  duty.  According  to  the  French  customs, 
Baron  Geoffrot  had  selected  from  among  the- 
many  gentlemen  who  aspired  to  bis  ward's  hand, 
one,  whom  he  considered  as  a  suitable  match  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Preslin.  This  man  was  a  ridh 
stock  broker ;  his  commercial  speculations  some- 
times clashed  with  those  of  Baron  Geoffiroi,  who 
thought  that  if  his  heiress  espoused  this  rival  the 
two  hnuses  could  join  and  form  one  splendid  firm. 
Achille  Vauraenant  was  not  veiy  young,  nor  was 
he  aristocratic,  but  he  had  immense  wealth,  and 
was  apparently  good  natured ;  what  more,  there- 
fore, could  a  girt  require  P  Aline,  however,  could , 
judge  more  clearly.  She  saw  Achille's  insufEer-  * 
able  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance;  she  heard 
his  half  veiled  scofla  at  religious  practices ;  she 
knew  he  never  went  inude  a  church  door,  that 
money  and  self  were  his  two  tieloved  idols ;  con- 
sequently, she  determined  with  the  spirit  of  her 
forefathers  never  to  accept  such  an  alliance. 
Egotism,  alas,  is  a  kind  of  moral  cataract ; 
nothing  short  of  a  sharp  and  decisive  operaUon 
can  remove  the  veil  obscuring  the  moral  sight ; 
and  even  then  it  is  only  a  partial  cure,  or  ofteoer 
still,  a  momentary  gleam,  just  giving  the 
reluctant  victim  a  glimpse  of  the  abyss  on  whose 
brink  he  stands,  then  leaving  him  blinder  than 
ever ;  besotted  by  the  insidious  plague  of  selfish- 
ness, that  wears  away  like  a  cancer,  all  that  is 
noble  or  generous,  in  the  human  heart.  Achille 
was  one  of  these  unfortunate  mortals ;  repeatedly 
repulsed  by  Aline,  yet  he  persevered  in  his  suit, 
encouraged  by  Geoffroi,  who  attributed  hi» 
ward's  conduct  to  mere  caprice,  and  assured 
Achille  that  there  could  be  no  fear  of  AUne's- 
ultimate  consent,  as  she  had  hitherto  agreed  with 
him  in  refusing  every  one  who  proposed ;  a  cer- 
tain sign  that  she  intended  to  comply  later  with 
her  guardian's  reatonabte  wishes.  Achille, 
chereiore,  did  not  lose  courage,  though  his  court- 
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ship  was  viewed  in  no  favourable  spirit  by  Edmar, 
whose  early  friendship  for  the  companion  of  his 
childhood,  had  deepened  into  passionate  devo- 
tion, which  i»ide  and  exces&ive  sensitiveness  as 
to  his  pover^  helped  to  conceal  from  Aline.  She 
on  her  side,  considered  him  as  a  friend,  whose 
esteem  she  valued  more  than  she  would  allow 
herself  to  own. 

All  Paris  was  en  at  this  period  of  our  tale. 
Napoleon  at  the  summit  of  his  gflory  had  dis- 
^^cefully  sullied  it  by  the  repudiation  of  hisgentle 
Empress  Josephine,  m  order  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  haughty  house  of  Hapsburg,  whose 
members  in  secret  disgust  beheld  their  em- 
peror permitting  his  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  to  take  Josephme's  place  on 
Napoleon's  upstart  throne  ;  an  event  celebrated 
by  the  numerous  festivities  ever  welcome  to  the 
mvolous  and  giddy  Parisians.  Among  these  was 
a  magnificent  ball  to  be  given  by  the  Austrian 
Ambasssnior,  residing  in  the  hotel  Montesson, 
Roe  de  Montblanc.  As  it  was  not  considered 
large  enough  for  the  occasion,  an  adjoining 
house  was  hired,  and  the  huge  ballroom  was 
bnilt  out  into  the  garden,  over  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water.  The  wooden  roof  and  waits  *.  f 
this  structure  were  papered  with  oilcloth,  and 
covered  with  beautiful  hangings.  Mirrors, 
chandeliers,  coloured  lamps,  and  other  splendid 
ebj'ets  d'art  were  to  be  seen  in  profusion  on  all 
wdes.  The  pillars  dividing  the  ballroom,  from  a 
kind  of  terrace-like  gallery,  were  draped  in  the 
most  costly  materials,  with  innumerable  garlands 
of  flowers  and  ribbons  intertwming  hangings  of 
muslin,  gauze,  and  other  equally  fragile  %ebs. 
Massive  crystal  chandeliers,  adorned  with  chains 
of  gold  and  silver  flowers,  hung  from  all  parts  of 
the  ceiling.  The  dais,  on  which  were  the  thrones 
destined  foi  the  emperor  and  his  bride,  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  room,  and  by  side  doors  communicated 
directly  with  the  reception  rooms  of  the  Embassy, 
which  were  even  more  magnificent  in  their 
decorations.  The  gallery  for  the  musicians,  half 
way  down  the  room,  could  be  reached  by  a 
separate  opening  on  a  staircase  outside  the 
btuldiag.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  ballroom  was 
a  grand  porch,  whose  easy  steps  led  into  the 

'  garden  where  groups  of  chorus  singers,  trans- 
parencies, the  ballet  dancers  from  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  fireworks  were  in  readiness  to  enter- 

<  tain  the  Imperial  guests.  Altogether  nothing 
was  spared  to  render  this  festivity  as  brilliant  as 
possible ;  and  radiant  in  the  success  of  their  pre- 
parations, the  Ambassador  and  his  family  sur- 
rounded  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 

•  awaited  Napoleon's  arrival.  Baron  Geofifroi  was 
tiiere,  accompanied  1^  his  ward  Aline  de  Predin, 
who  was  one  oi  the  most  admired  in  the  feshion- 
a^Ie  society  that  crowded  the  room,  Edmar,  on 
duty  as  an  equerry  of  Napoleon,  came  in  the 
Imperial  suite.  The  emperor,  with  the  empr«!8s 
on  bis  arm,  walked  first,  while  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  led  the  way  to  the  dais,  followed  by 

'  all  the  crowned' heads  and  princely  scions  of  the 
Imperial  house.  Napoleon  s  keen  eyes  glanced 
sharply  round  the  room,  his  impassive  counten- 
ance seemed  sterner  than  usual,  as  he  abruptly 
declined  the  proffered  refreshments.  Having 
uttered  a  few  careless  sentences  to  people  he 
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recognized  in  th&  crowd  near  him,  Napoleon,  at 
the  ambassador's  request,  led  the  empress  btt 
the  garden  to  witness  the  amusements  prepated 
there.  Edmar  no  longer  obliged  to  foUo*  tte 
emperor,  sought  out  Aline,  who  was  string  (d 
check  the  troublesome  attentions  of  UNseur 
Achille  Vaumenant.  Baron  GeoSir^  caut  u 
angry  glance  at  the  youthful  lieutenant  What 
business  had  that  boy  to  attract  Aline's  Dotict; 
Women  were  always  fascinated  by  a  jirettj 
uniform,  and  that  of  Edmar  quite  edipsei 
AchiUe's  faultless  though  more  sober  ciTiliu 
attire.  Aline  paid  no  attention  to  her  guardiu'i 
attempts  to  draw  Achille  into  the  conversation, 
and  in  the  movement  into  the  garden,  Bam 
GeoSn>i,  Aline  and  Edmar  were  separated  hm 
M.  Vaumenant,  who  contented  himself  by  e9C0(^ 
ing  the  wife  of  a  rich  Jewish  banker. 

Aline  and  Edmar,  delighted  at  tbe  abseoceif 
the  tiresome  Achille,  laughed  and  talked  in  41 
highest  spirits.  Geo&oi's  ill-humout  soaA 
increased.bttt  conscious  that  he  could  dooothin 

J>resent,  he  turned  to  address  one  of  his 
nends  who  happened  to  be  next  to  tiiem.  Dall 
the  conversation  Edmar  noticed  a  sudden  bU 
near  the  scaffolding,  connected  with  the  enonnaj 
transparency,  representing  the  castle,  in  "f/m 
the  empress's  youth  had  been  passed ;  but  ufl 
flame  was  instantAieously  extinguished  by 
firemen,  he  said  nothing.   At  length  the  impg 
party  returned  to  the  oallroom,  where  the  J 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  of  Naples,  Pfl 
Esterhazy,  the  Viceroy  Eugene  of  Italy,  ■ 
Princess  Schwarzenburg  dancing  the  fint  qt4 
rille.    Dancing  then  became  general,  asd^ 
had  just  finished  the  turn  of  the  room  nidi  E<M 
when  the  latter  was  accosted  by  another  oM 
Suddenly,  Aline  drew  Edmar's  atteotkn  toS 
passage    behind  the   pillars,  suppoitiag 
gallery,  and  pointed  out  to  him  one  of  the  M 
saod  ughts  burning  there,  vdiose  flanebsd  M 
blown  agahist  some  gauze,  which  Uaied  sp, 
then  sank  into  two  smouldering  spots,  so  i 
that  a  gentleman  extinguished  the  sparks  i 
his  hat,  just  as  Edmar  raised  his  arm  fer 
same  punwse.   Tbe  Imperial  Chamberlata^ 
down  and  stamped  out  a  portion  of  thebd 
gauze  clioging  to  the  pillar,  but  some  spark* 
fortunately  flew  higher,  where  they  cowdw* 
reached.    In  a  few  moments  the  ceiliojf 
fire.   The  music  stopped,  and  the  nnsial 
rushing  out  by  their  own  door,  admitted  a  pM 
ful  drajght  which  augmented  the  foioe 
flames. 

Napoleon,  who  was  walking-  about  the 
had  seen  the  origin  of  tiie  fire,  and  at  oi^' 
returned  to  the  dais  where  he  stood  q^wj  I 
side  the  empress  odmljr  surveying  the  Kd 
while  some  of  his  suite,  fearing  treacM 
pressed  near  to  protect  him  with  drawn  s** 
Edmar  was  of  their  number,  baring  his 
resigned  Aline  to  Baron  Geoffroi,  who  » 
close  to  the  dais.   Seeing  the  fire 
increasing,  the  ambassador  implored  tnt  I 
peror  to  leave,  and  silently  giving  his 
Marie  I-ouise,  Napoleon,  instead  of  i^™ 
by  the  side  door  into  the  hotel,  walked  « 
do«o  the  room  to  the  garden  porch,  rea«a» 
ing  the  pretervatioii  of  order  and  pmco* 
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liod  to  the  people  who  instinctively  gave  way  at 

lis  approach. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  left,  than  there  ensued 
.  general  stampede.  Baron  Geoffroi  and  Aline, 
Mlowiag  the  Imperial  suite,  would  have  been 
xnsbed  to  death,  were  tt  not  for  the  superhuman 
<Km  displayed  by  Edmar  de  Castellan,  who, 
uoed  by  i  friend,  extricated  them  from  the  crowd 
ind  cooducted  them  into  the  hotel  by  a  ^de  door. 
»inar,  in  spite  of  Alioe's  almost  frantic  entreat* 
es,  firmly  unclasped  the  two  small  hands  that 
:]uQg  to  bis  arm,  and  asking  his  friend  to  see 
ter  and  the  baron  safely  out  of  the  hotel  he 
ustened  into  the  courtyard  to  r^otn  the  em* 
leror.  He  was  just  in  time,  owing  to  a  delay 
:aused  through  Napoleon's  refusal  to  leave  by  a 
He  entrance  where  the  carriages  were  drawn  up 
n  readiness  to  avoid  the  crowd. 

in  the  space  of  an  hour  Napoleon  returned, 
ittended  by  Edmar  and  several  officers,  to  the 
«ene  of  the  fire,  which  now  was  raging  wildly. 
^  seething  mass  of  human  beings  surged  at  the 
Snad  porch  trying  to  get  out,  while  behind  them 
*^  orasbing  chandeuera,  planks  and  beams, 
ud,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  water  falling  on 
heated  by  the  exMssively  hot  weather  was 
[onal  mto  steam.  In  the  garden  the  scene  was 
*^We;  people  wandered  about,  parents  calling 
"iit  cbildien,  husbands  seeking  their  wives, 
■t^ns  their  sisters.  None  knew  the  fate  of  the, 
*wra.  On  all  sides  resounded  cries  of  agony' 
m  distress,  mingled  with  exclamations  of  joy  as 
Kople  met  those  they  sought,  and  rapturously 
fflbraced,  while  the  emperor's  harsh  stem 
■wents  were  heard  vehemently  scolding-  the 
iief  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  then  directing  the 
^tntn,  soldiers  and  gentlemen  in  their  opera* 
1003.  Ladies  wounded,  burnt,  and  fainting 
^  carried  past.  Edmar  rendered  as  much 
i^^nce  as  he  could,  while  feeling  proudly 
>^3teful  that  Aline  was  no  longer  expraed  to  the 
peril. 

Bueen  of  Westphalia  was  indebted  to  her 
and  Count  Mettemich  for  her  rescue ; 
Queen  of  Naples  fell,  and  narrowly  escaped 
^JiV  trampled  to  death;  The  Russian  ambas* 
Mor  was  earned  out  with  his  clothes  on  fire, 
™ch  were  extinguished  by  Edmar  pouring  a 
"cket  of  muddy  water  over  him,  while,  in  the 
"Qiurioo,  some  pickpockets  cut  away  several  of 
^  splendid  diamond  buttons  adorning  the 
waclty  Russian's  coat. 

A  great  cry  aro^e,  which  caused  Edmar  to  run 
Wanls  a  blazing  building.  Princess  Schwar* 
was  not  to  be  found ;  a  burning  beam 
Jdttflen  between  her  and  her  daughter  whom 
wvas  seeking.  The  yonng  girl  was  safie,  but 
a  distracted  father  could  not  discover  his  wife. 
oaar  kwked  into  the  ball  room,  and  beheld  in 
>e  midst  of  the  flames  a  trembling  figure  whose 
lothes  were  burning  round  her,  whfle  deep  on 
»  blackened  brow  a  diadem  glowed  with  a  lurid 
Sbt.  Horrified  beyond  description  Edmar  would 
»ve  UirowD  himself  forward  in  the  hopes  of 
atching  the  poor  victim  from  the  flames,  had 
snot  been  held  back  hy  some  of  his  brother 
Dcera.  Though  long  supposed  to  have  been 
<  Princess  Schwarxenburg,  it  was  really  the 
locess  von  Leyen,  as  the  next  moiBing  the 


charred  remains  of  the  former  were  found  among 
the  ruins,  half  immersed  in  the  pood  beneath  the 
ball-room  flooring,  to  be  recognized  only  by  her 
rings  and  a  necklet  on  which  were  the  initials  of 
her  children's  names.  This  sad  discovery  was 
made  by  some  German  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  Varhagen  von  Euse,  from  whose  "  Memoirs  '* 
the  details  of  this  frightful  catastrophe  have  been 
taken. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  FINGER  OF  GOD. 


I  WO  events  lately  took  place  at  Boulogne 
which  have  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation. The  following  is  an  authentic 
account  of  them ; 
On  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  last  year,  thirteen 
young  men,  most  of  them  English,  met  at  a  tavern, 
and  at  a  luxurious  banquet  imitatedthe"  Last  Sup* 
per  "  of  Leonard!  da  Venice.  Several  of  the  young 
men  who  imitated  the  "  Supper  "  were  attacked  by 
smallpox,  which  was  then  an  epidemic,  during  the 
following  week,  and  died  under  circumstances 
which  were  said  to  show  the  "  ^nger  of  God,'* 
The  first  who  was  attacked  was  an  Englishman ; 
it  was  he  who  acted  the  part  of  Our  Lord.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  he  died  in 
a  state  of  horrible  corruption.  The  doctor  who 
attended  him,  who  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant,  could  not  help  saying  that  the  death 
of  this  young  man  was  not  a  natural  death,  but  a 
chastisement  of  Divine  justice. 

The  second  scandal  connected  with  Holy  Week 
is  this : 

The  young  captain  of  a  fishing  boat,  M. 
Denrar,  a  radical  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Boulogne,  and  lately  received  into  ttie 
oMer  of  Freemasons,  had  been  invited  to  Join  a 
party  of  Freethinkers  at  a  banquet  on  Good 
Friday,  but  as  he  was  to  set  out  for  the  fishing, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  British  Channel  every 
year  just  before  the  Holy  Week,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  he  pro* 
claimed  aloud  that  he  should  take  plenty  ,of 
good  meat  to  sea,  and  should  pArtake  of  it  on 
Good  Friday,  while  thinking  of  his  brethren  and 
friends.  Before  he  went  aboard  he  had  all  the 
images  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  were  there,  removed,  and  replaced  ^hem  by 
the  emblems  of  Freemasonry.  Instead  of  the 
customary  prayer  which  is  made  on  leaving  the 
port,  he  made  them  sing  the  "  Iilarseillaise«' 
Tlie  twenty  men  who  formed  his  crew  were  greatly 
saddened  by  these  profanations,  and  one  of  them 
said  to  his  wife,  as  be  took  leave  of  her :  "  How 
unfortunate  I  am  in  being  engaged  to  Denray  ? 
Our  good  God  will  punish  usi  "  It  happened 
that  of  all  the  boats  that  left  Boulogne,  that  be- 
longing to  Denray  was  the  only  one  that  did^  not 
return.  It  was  lost,  and  the  men  on  board  left 
sixty-three  orphans.  Another  master  fisherman, 
who  had  been  received  as  a  Freemason,  was  for- 
saken by  his  wholq  crew.  They  would  not  «aul 
with  him. 
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The  Lamp. 


RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 


A  MODERN  CONVERSATION. 


He. 


[EE  here  is  Dapple  Grey,  my  dear,  oo 
which  we  two  roust  ride; 
Upon  the  saddle  I  mil  get,  to  govern 
her  and  guide ; 
And  you  shall  sit  behind  me  on  a  pillion  soft  and 
broad, 

And  merrily  we*U  jog  along,  o'er  life's  uneven 
road. 

She, 

What  antiquated  notions  I  No  ;  I'll  never  ride 
behind ! 

Too  long  has  that  degraded  lot  to  women  been 
assigned ; 

Methinks  I'm  as  fit  as  you  are  to  manage  Dapple 
Grey. 

I'll  never  ride  behind  indeed,  whatever  you  may 
say. 

But,  Usten,  wife,  to  reason ;  'tis  said  time  out  of 
mind, 

"  If  two  would  ride  together,  surely  one  must  go 
behind." 

The  saddle's  for  a  man,  you  see,  and  if  I  ride  in 
front. 

Whatever  storm  and  wind  we  meet,  then  I  shall 

bear  the  brunt, 
And  you  shall  snugly  sit  behind,  and  if,  as  on  we 

sro. 

You  think  you  see  a  better  road,  or  «e  move  too 
fast  or  slow. 

Your  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  your  lips 

against  my  ear, 
Your  counsel  you  can  always  give,  which  I  shall 

gladly  hear. 

She. 

Of  course  the  saddle's  made  for  man,  because  by 

man  'twas  bought ; 
But  if  a  woman  made  it,  you  might  see  a  different 

sort. 

And  pray,  why  mayn't  I  ride  like  you  ?  The 

Uuues  in  Peru 
Ride  always  in  that  foshion,  and  in  other  places 

too. 

But  these  are  petty  details,  and  the  whole  that  I 
maintain, 

Is,  that  I'm  as  fit  as  you  yourself,  to  use  the  spur 
and  rein. 

He, 

But,  then,  there'll  be  the  baby.   Now,  if  you're 

nicely  placed, 
With  your  feet  upon  the  rest,  and  a  strap  around 

your  waist, 

Your  arms  will  be  at  liberty,  to  wrap  him  warmly 

round. 

To  hush  him  oS  to  lullaby,  and  keep  him  safe 
and  sound. 


She. 


I  hope  I  know  my  duties,  sir,  as  well,  at  kait,  i 
you ; 

You  need  not  fear  my  managing  whate'ct  I  htf 
*o  do;  3 

And  if  you  must  have  something,  your  aHipi 
obey, 

You'd  better  get  another  horse,  and  lew  ■ 
Dapple  i^y. 

He. 

I  feai  we  might  not  then  contrive,  to  aet  m 

steeds  together. 
But  this  is  nonsense,  the  expense  is  giute  be^ 

my  tether ; 
Besides,  I  always  have  believed  that  nun 

wife  were  one,  i 
And  married,  that  I  might  not  have  to  jountrl 

alone.  ! 
But  if  persuasion  will  not  do,  I  here  mast  taW 

stand ;  j 
So  on  my  saddle  now  I  get,  and  reach  you  M 

hand ; 

If  you  accept  my  offer,  then  make  no  more  adi 
But  jump  up  here  bdiind  me,  like  a  fiuthfyll 
and  true. 

If  not,  consider  wisely  before  it  is  too  late, 
I'll  ride  away  on  Dapple  Gray,  and  leave  )■ 
fate. 


your 


She. 


Oh,  husband,  my  dear  husband  1  You  ood 

be  so  unkind  ; 
I  never  could  be  parted  thus ;  I  wll  g**  \ 

behind.  J 
And  now  I  come  to  fancy  it,  I  think  Icoman 

bear 

To  see  you  on  a  pillion  ride,  while  I  bestnwl 
mare. 

He. 

Why,  that  is  ri^t,  my  daillng>  Tbe«>'' 

you're  nicely  placed ; 
I  like  to  feel  your  little  arms  are  cliagingt^^ 

waist. 

I'm  sure  .we  shall  be  happy,  if  you'll  sot  be 
astray  ,  j 

By  silly  talk  of  "  Women's  Rights,"  the  M 
of  to-day. 

'lis  true  that  Woman  has  a  right,  for  tis 

happy  part, '  .  - 

By  love,  good  sense  and  modesty,  to  reigoi^ 

the  heart.  , 
This  power  and  privilege  are  still  hers,  awl 

been  from  the  first. 
Far  greater  than  the  outward  rule,  by  ww** 

Fall  was  cursed.  ^ 
But  if  her  birthright  she  despise,  and  qua 

lawful  sphere,  ji.^ 
The  social  fabric  mnit  be  wrecked, 

disappear.  . 
rhen  let  her  reason  teach  her,  this  saw  » 

in  mind  . 
"  If  two  would  ride  together,  then,  one  n* 

behind." 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 

Br  Miss  Bridges. 


HE  Empire  of  all  the  Rusuas  has 
^ne  through  immense  changes  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  The  events 
of  centuries  have  been  crowded  into 
decades.  It  appears  that  in  this 
matry,  notwithstanding  the  goigeousness 
of  as  imposing  ntual,  the  clergy  never  had  much 
^mtxal  influence,  being  for  the  most  part  ex- 
r«si?e^  i^or<int  and  absorbed  in  family  afEairs, 
Ik  majonty  of  them  bdng  married  men.  We 
Bodeistand  that  the  Sacraments  are  rarely  fre- 
neoted,  and  instead  of  a  living  national  church, 
Htiog  with  spiritual  life  ana  deriving  constant 
b  and  energy  from  the  centre  and  heart  of 
JUMidtf,  the  religious  establishment  of  which 
it  Ciar  IS  the  supreme  head,  is  paralyzed  by 
msa,  and  darkened  by  heret r.  ^on  after  the 
toancipation  of  the  serfs,  Nihilism  came  into 
kgiie  as  a  philosophical  movement.  The 
^ian  character  is  full  of  enthuuasm,  and 
Itic  is  a  large  number  among  the  people  who 
faropnortunities  of  self-sacrifice.  The  public 
has  been  recoiling  for  many  years  from  a 
„  and  frightful  despotism.  In  me  process  of 
te  reaction  the  lower  classes  together  with  a 
jKeadmizture  of  persons  possessing  aristocratic 
m,  have  not  only  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
hcUes  of  earthly  Qrranny,  bat  even  the  lawful 
lints  imposed  our  Creator.  They  seem 
regarded  the  Czar  as  the  representative 
Imi^ty  God,  and  when  their  confidence  in 
'inner  was  shaken,  they  inaugurated  a  wicked 
'Ska  agunst  their  despot,  and  even  against 
Kty  Throne  of  God.  Not  only  men,  but  also 
pand  women  took  an  important  part  in  the 
^sdonaiy  movement.  Young  ladies  quitted 
m  own  country,  where  their  means  of  educa- 
fcvere  limited,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
Wkctoal  advantages  which  were  afforded  by 
and  especially  by  a  residence  at  the  city 
■^aridi.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Imperial 
iVKniment  scented  danger  to  home  institutions, 
>d  recalled  its  subjects  to  the  father-land  by  the 
^  and  unreasonable  Ukase  of  1878.  But 
■  dwd  and  the  women,  vAto  had  brought  back 
mt  dreams  of  liberty  and  indniendeoce  from 
^solenm  mountains  of  Switzerland,  organized 
M  propaganda,  beneath  which  they  sought  to 
«  their  conspiracy  against  the  Altar  and  the 
eooe,  and  then  devoted  themselves  to  these 
^ons  schemes  with  a  spirit  of  abnegation 
F>cl|  was  worthier  of  a  holier  cause.  The 
l^tical  element  was  also  conspicuous,  and  illu* 
pated  the  path  of  these  misguided  fanatics  with 
and  lurid  splendour  like  an  tgnis  fatutis. 
*cvolutioDary  principles  advancnl  until  they 
™inated  in  Terrorism.  The  rebels  who  fell 
D  the  bands  of  government,  were  treated  with 
Credible  cruelty.  When  Vera  Vassulic  took 
fBiouy  vengeance  upon  General  Trepo^  such 
of  po^ilar  qrmpathy  rose  in  her  £avonr» 
■t  the  audiorities  dared  not  ezecnte  the 
H'^fiWosghl  A  secret  and  vast  ornnization 
^itsdTover  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
^  There  mre  regular  houses  appointed  for 


entertaining  and  concealing  conspirators.  The 
system  of  espionage  rivalled  that  whidi  was 
practised  by  the  higher  powers.  Even  ladies  of 
noble  birth  lent  their  fascinations,  -  and  their 
mental  subtle^,  to  forwarding  schemes  of  horror. 
A  marvellous  frankness  and  sincerity  knit  toge- 
ther the  intricacies  of  this  singular  web. 

Sophia  Pevroskaia  was  a  well-bom  and  beautiful 
woman,  possessing  extraordinary  determination 
of  character.  She  emancipated  herself  in  early 
life,  from  a  position  of  domestic  thraldom,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  study  of  socialism,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  her  nature.  Ere  lon^:,  she  deve< 
loped  the  energies  of  a  masculine  romd,  together 
with  great  powers  of  organization.  She  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wwldng  Men's  Terrorist 
Society.  She  had,  moreover,  a  bright  flow  of 
spirits,  and  such  a  sanguine  temperament,  that 
even  when  she  was  involved  in  plots,  which  might 
have  darkened  the  brow  of  a  hero— and  while  she 
was  carrying  in  her  pocket,  a  revolver  ready,  if 
need  be,  to  blow  up  everything  around  her  to 
atoms — we  have  heard  that  she  was  always  able 
to  cheer  the  hearts  of  her  comrades  with  her  gay 
words  and  her  silvery  laugh.  Her  courage  was 
indomitable.  She  was  intrusted  to  watch  the  ar- 
rival of  the  imperial  train,  in  order  to  give  the 
signal  for  the  explosion  at  the  precise  moment ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  phers  that  the 
diabolical  attempt  miscarried. 

It  was  essential  tiiat  the  moving  spirits  of  this 
dreadful  machmery  should  have  a  private  printing 
press.  And  one  was  accordingly  established 
untor  circumstances  of  immense  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  incredible  vigilance  of  the  police.  A  band 
of  four  persons,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two 
women,  sacrificed  themselves  to  this  mysterious 
work,  which  involved  a  life  of  gloom  and  imprison* 
ment :  for  even  the  door-keepers  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  act  as  a  species  of 
detectives.  Tne  necessary  implements  were  so 
arranged  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every 
thing  could  be  hidden  away  in  a  large  clothes- 
press,  which  stood  in  the  comer.* 

Sophia  Pevroskaia  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  well  known  tragedy  of  the  13th  March,  j88i. 
She  was  arrested  and  tried  with  the  other 
czaricides.  Her  habitual  calmness  did  not 
desert  her,  at  tills  awful  crisis ;  and  she  paid  the 
penalty  dt  her  life  for  a  dark  and  unfeminine  crime. 

After  the  astounding  event  which  had  suddenly 
draped  an  Empire  in  mouming,  the  executive 
committee  approached  the  successor  of  tiie 
murdered  monarch,  and  attempted  to  wring  from 
him,  at  that  dreadful  moment,  certain  conces- 
sions which  were  not  unreasonable.  But  that  was 
not  the  time  or  the  occasion  for  the  sovereign  of 
a  great  people  to  condescend  with  dignity. 
Terrorists  have  threatened  the  life  of  his  imperial 
majesty.  Russia  is  convulsed  with  rage  and  dis- 
affection ;  but  the  govemment  has  shown  no 
signs  of  weakness ;  numbers  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  scythe  of  execution,  and  tiiousands  are 
expiating  their  political  offences  in  the  deserts  of 
Siberia.  But  there  was  no  want  of  loyalty  or  en- 
thusiasm when  Europe  watched  with  suspended 
breath  the  stately  coronation  of  Alexander  III. 

•  TtiawritwU  isdabtod  for  dib  M»d  oUmt  (kcts,  to  Steyaiak, 
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THE  BAZAAR. 


CANNOT  -account  for  it,  mother, 
bttt  I  feel  so  anxious,  and  so 
timid  at  the  thongbt  of  going  to 
the  ladies  who  managfr  thebaizaar; 
they  may  nbl  think -these  dilngs 
worthy  of  ^  place  in  !t,"  said  Caroline  Bradtejr, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  her  grief-worn  widowed  parent/ 
as  tiie  latter  sat  holding  on  her  knee  and  to-  her 
bosom  a  fistir-headed  My,  whose  pale  counten- 
ance and  sunken  6ye  testified  that  sickhess  and 
want  had  recently  been  exerting,  but  too  strongly, 
tfarir  baneful  inflnence  upon  his  frame. 

"And  yet,"  continued  Caroline,  in  a  stUl  more 
subdued  tone,  "poor  Alice  was  always' thought 
to  draw  and  colour  so  well !  " 

The  mother  sighed  deeply — casting  at  Che 
same  time  a  moumfiiHy  expressive  glance  towards 
a  comer-  of  the  meanly  ftimished  apartment, 
where  lay  asleep,  on  a  low  curtainless  bed,  the 
£ftve^>wasted  iom  of  her  fkir-haired  and  once' 
blooming  Alice— -her  beloved  first-born.  A  tear 
drc^edirom-tbe  parent's  eye.,  Caroline  observed 
die  look,  and  its  results. 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  you  do  not 
think  Aliiie — our  own  dear  Alice-^worse  ?  She 
haff  slept  soundly'  for  these  twO  or  tiiree  hours, 
and  we  were  told,  you  remember,  tiiat  (his  would 
be  «  favourable  sign  ;  this  is  the  first  time  she  has 
slept  so  calmly  and  sweetly." 

Again  the  mother  cast  faer  eye  on  the  form  that 
reposed  on  the  humble  conch,  and  -add'  with  a 
sad  expression  : 
"  I  would  not  causelessly  depress  your '  hopes, 
dear  Caroline,  and  I  do  think  that  the  violence' 
of^Uie  fever  is  abated  with  Alice,  as  it  has  been 
for  some  days  with  this  poor  boy;  but  her  fa&er's 
death  weighs  sadly  on  her,  and  there  is  ftnotiier 
crashing  load  that  lies  upon  her  young  affections ; 
have,  you  not  heard  her  nmmitff;  in  her  bn>hen 
dreams, -the  name  of  her  betrothed,  and  speak  to 
him  as  if  she  believed  Mm  to  lie  under  the  deep 
sea  ?  -  Edward  Omer's  ^ence  for  a  year^  or 
rather  his  deferred  retnrp,  was  pressing  griev- 
ously, though  secretly,  upon  your  sister,  before 
this  illness,  Caroline,  and  now  it  is  hastening 
her  " 

Tears  stopped  the  mother's  speech,  and 
Caroline  could  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to  reply. 

**  But,  Caroline,  my  duteous,  affectionate 
Caroline,"  continued  Mrs.  Bradley,  when  she  had 
in  some  measure  regained  her  composure,  "we 
ttttst  not  cease  to  exert  ourselves ;  for  while  there 
is  tife,  there  is- hope.  You  have  borne  uticom- 
^iningly  the  loss  of  fortune  and  of  frieods ;  you 
bare  been  a  ministering  spirit  by  yonr  father's 
deathbed,  and  have  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grate;  you  have  performed  every  household 
drttdgeryj  and  have  endured,  unrepiningly,  the 
neglect  and  scorn  of  thos6  around  us ;  all  this  you 
have  done,  my  good  child,  and  you  most  still 
bear  on  for  the  sake  of  these  helpless  ones  and 
me." 

"Yes,  dear  mother,"  exclaimed  Carofine, 
rising  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her  parent's 
acok;  **  yes,  I  understand  )yo«— I  will  go  at  onoe 
to  the  bazaar."  ...... 


"  It  is  our  last  resource,  Caroline,  lor  oni 
money  is  nearly  exhausted.  Go,  my  dearest 
girl.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  beiftg  timid,  mi 
reluctant  to  make  this  first  attempt  to  sell  oar 
little  thines;  I  can  fnlhr  enter  into,  your  fe^ngs; 
but  He  who  has  aaned;  you  to  nadago  wnn^ 
will  support  yon  still." 
'  ■if^Mortoon,-  motlier— it  is  eaoogh,"  wd 
Oaroiline ;  and  timaediately  she  put  oa  fier  bsMl, 
took  n^  her  littlei  parcel,  and  kft  the  Innllili 
abode  irinohr'  ccmtained  the  wreck  of  bet  fa&n 
family. 

CardHne  Bradley  soon  arrived  at  the  horn «( 
the  ladieswho  managed  the  afEairs  of  the  tmui. 
an  establishment  where  small  oroatnental  aittcts. 
of  ladies  workmanship  were  purchased  sod  solV 
and  which  was  instituted  and  managed  bj  M,- 
number<^re8pectable ladies.  Caroline treablio^; 
knocked  at  uie  door  of  this  frface,  and  en  4 
being  opened,  was  ushered  iqto  a  back  apitfj 
ment,  where  several  women  were  waiting  withw^ 
same  object  as  httself.  These  persoos,  baK 
ever,  unlike  the  new  comers  were  cheeifalw 
happy,  and,  as  they  waited,  to  be  xeedwlM 
tnms,  eoffaged  in.  light-hearted  coimnitiiif' 
'Poor  Caroune  placed  hersdf  in  a  eoner,  aadNl 
uoheeded  by  any  of  her  temporary  comptsu 
Who,  indeed,  seemed  to  dispise  the  unl 
stranger,'  attired  as  she  was .  in  a  sorely 
Uaofc  doak,  and  a-  faded  bonnet.  The  di^ta 
their  neglect  heeded  them  not ;  her  tbouglits 
.wanderm  back  to  that  poorly  famished  I 
where  her  sister  and  brotner'  languidied  in 
ness  and  sorrow.  The  image  of  her  motber 
up  in  Caroline's  mind— of  her  mo6er 
and  imploringa  blessing  upon  her  dear<ne»; 
thea  Caroline  thought  of  her&ither— she  p>c^ 
him  clothed  in  the  garments  ai  the  htest, 
praying  in  heaven  for  his  bereaved  and 
ing  &nrily. 
- "  Happy  thought !  he  is  now  pechaps 
ing  over  nsd  "  erolaimedaha  invwuntanly, 
ing  her  hands. 

The  words  were  unconacio«i^>  ftttcred 
Thm  were  the  fimt  Cavotine  had  uttered, 
produced  a  look  of  compassion  fipom  some,  m 
laugh  from  others. 

One  and  another  of  the  applicants  had  be(M 
called  away  in  succession,  and  then  aa 
Caroline's  turn.  She  rose  on  being  sutntnoM*' 
her  heart-  beat  quicker,  and  her  chedc  gn 
paler ;  but  she  utta%d  a  fervent  internal  pet»a 
and  her  agitation  and  timidity  passed  a*i| 
though  she  could  not  divest  herauf  of  a  Katt< 
the  momentous  importance  of  the  deciuoo  iM 
to  be  pronounced.  Severalladies  wwe  to  vaM 
to  receive  the  work. 

"And  pray,  young  woman,  whaA  hate  ^ 
brouffht?'^  said  an  elegantly  dressed  lady,» 
cold  haughty  tone.  . 

'^Some  small  ornaments,  madam/*  w " 
reply. 

•  "Ornaments,  mdeed  !  Pray  let  ne  see  tia 
Very  well  done—very  t<derably  done." 

Ajiother  lady  observed,  that  one  of  the  bun 
was  very  neatly  finished,  and  other  remark*'* 
made  upon  the  remainder  of  tha  artfdes.  CsnH 
was  foil  of  hope,  but,  alas  1  the< ladies  w^l 
sptakSAg  officially— ^SoKi  were  only 
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their  cttriosi^.  After  a  time,  the  ooe  who  had 
Ent  spoken  observed : 

"Really,  youDg  woinan,  it  weald  have  been 
Dwcb  better  bad  you  employed  yourself  in  making 
{HBe  useful  articles  of  needlework,  such  as 
d^&ea's  dioQM^  or  any  other  thing  of  that  kind. 
The  bazav  is  so  overstocked  with  ornamental 
aj^dec  that  we  have  resolved  to  take  in  qo  more 
otAeoat  present.  Therefore,,  I  should  advise 
irmtontuni  home  and  work  for  9  week  or  two 
atoMBKm  needle'Work,  and  if  it  be  wdl  done, 
TCoufperhaps  receive  it." 

Cuolioe  was  so  struck  with  disappointment, 
[iiat  sbe  felt  hersftlf  unable  to  speak  in  reply  to 
llns  chilling  decision.  A  sickening  feeling  of 
ieqtair  crept  over  her  as  she  silently  folded  up 
Ik  articles,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room, 
as  she  was  doing  so,  bc^wever,  the  door 

ried,  and  two  ladies  entered.  The  ladies  of 
bazaar  rose  to  receive  them,  and  they  slightly 
i^vledged  the  courtesy  offered.  The  elder 
ptfaetiro. fixed  a  penetrating  glance  on  the  re- 
pBB  Caroline,  and  asked. her  kindly  if  her 
jttian  had  not  met  with  a  sale. 
'■  "Ihave  made  a  mistake,  madam,"  was  the 
i^^,  in  tremulous  accents,  for  the  heart  of  the 
gabr  was  swelling  in  her  breast ;  *'  I  was  not 
Rare  that  ornaments  were  so  little  wanted  here, 
Irthis  is  my  first  attempt." 
[  "Ferhaps'^ou  will  allow  me  to  look  at  them," 
vd  the  lady  in  a  kind  tone. 
[Caroliae  immediately  produced  them,  acd  the 
Her  of  the  two.  ladies,  after  looking  at  them 
l^tively,  addressed  the  managecs  of  the 

[■■1  think,  ladies,  you  must  have  bestowed  only 
ptmsory  glance  at  the  performances  of  this 

person,  otherwise  you  must  have  observed 
K  beauty  of  these  flowers  on  this  basket,  and 
^aceOence  both  of  the.  drawing  and  colouring 

whole.  Look  at  this— would  not  one  almost 
^me  that  Nature  herself  had  held  the  pencil 

Cudine's  alreadjr  softened  heart  was  over-, 
pcinnd  Iw  these  kind  words.  She  burst  into 
Ban 

"These  flowers  were  painted  by  my  sister," 
« sobbed;  "alas,  1  fear  " 

"You  fear  what  love?"  said  the  elder  lady, 
sothingly. 

"I  fear,  madam,  that  she  will  never  draw  or 

uot  flowers  again,"  returned  Caroline. 

['  h  .she  ill  ?    asked  the  lady. 

''She  has  been  labouring  under  a  low  fever  for 

<>i>tbs,  and  it  was  to  enable  us  ta  purchase 

me  comforts  for  her,  that  )  came  here  now," 

lid  Caroline. 

The  lady  instantly  drew  out  her  purse,  and  was 
wut  to  place  it  hastily  in  the  weeping  girl's 
"ids,  but  instinctive  delicacy  checked  her,  or 
!rhaps  something  in  Caroline's  appearance — the 
acefulness  of  form  which  the  humble  dress  could 
It  hide,  the  purity  of  her  language  and  elegance 
her  manner — these  cirpumstapces,  it  may  be, 
Q  the  sympathizing  lady  to  restrain  her  first  im- 
lise,  and  give  her  charity  a  form  less  calculated 
hurt  the  feelings  of  its  object.  She  took  up 
■nUoe's  little  packet  ot  ornamental  articles, 
n  exclaimed: 


"  I  will  purchase  these  things  from  you — ^you 
shall  not  nave  come  in  vain  for  relief  to  year 
poor  sister.  Take  this  purse.  Nay,''  obseii^dg 
Caroline  to  hesi^te  on  account  xti  the  seeming 
valoci  o£  Its  contents^  "  nay,  if  it  be  too  much,  you 
shall  make.some  more  things  for  me^^your  sister, 
when  vecovers,  wiU  do  it." 
.  Caraliae  took  the  pmm,  and  sdzinjg^  the  ^fcaer- 
ous  giver's  hand,i  pressed  it  to  ber  lips,  exclaim^ 
ing,  while  her  tears  still  fell  fast : 

"Oh.  madam!  you  do  not  know  how  much 
good  you  have  done  by  this  I  Your  bounty  will 
save  a  family,  from  starvation!  You  and  lyouv* 
will  have  our  prayers  for  ever !  And  if  my  sister 
recovers,  she  will  do — all  that  you  wish." 
'  The  poor  girl  could  speak  no  more,  but,  again 
kissing  her  benefactor  s  hand,  she  turned  ,  to. 
depart.  She  was  stopped,  however,  for  a  moment 
by  the  lady,  who  made  her  promise  ta  return 
again  within  a  few  days.  Caroline — though,  to 
use  the  expressive  language  of  Shakspearej 
"her  pride  fell  with  her  fortunes '.'~was  grate- 
fully sensible  of  the  lady's  deMcacy  in  not  inqntr* 
ing  into  ihe  abode  of  the  family  .whom  she  iiad 
relieved,  and  promisedat  once  to  meat  her  gener- 
ous friend  at  the  same  place  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week, 

leaving  the  bazaar  and  its  managers,. vdio^  to 
do  them  justice,  1  were  somewhat  moved,  by  the' 
scene  w)iich  had  taken  place,  Caroline,  took  iier 
way  towards  the  mean  dark  street  where  her  abode 
, was, situated.  ,She  held,  as  she  went,  the*  purse 
firmly  grasped  in  her  hand,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  UCe  was  covetously  afraid  of  iosiog  it. . 
."It  may  save  them,*'  she  murmured,  as  she 
pressed  It  to  hecbpsom ;  "  it  may  save  tbem— it 
may  be  the  means, of  restoring  them  to  health, 
laod  then.l  will  work  for  them-woh,  how  I  will 
work  for  them  !  Though.  I  cannot  dcaw  09  paaot 
so  vc^  as  Alice,  I  can-  do  piatn  work,  md  iia^ 

at.Jeast  will  be  saleable.'.'   

^e  heart  of  Caroline  lightened  as  she  ^thua 
communed  with  herself  on  her  way  homewaxd. 
As  she  drew  nigh,  to  that  home,  she  even  checked 
,herseU  for  the  cheerfulness  of  her  feelings,  as  a 
mood  of  mind  unsuited  to  the  situation  of  -  those 
,shelov«l.  One  thought,  too,  of -herfather,  came 
.  across  her  memory,  and  she  subdued  her  buoy- 
ancy. But  what  was  hensurprise  on  reaching  the 
door  of  her  home,  to  hear  a  merry  lau^  from 
her  little  brother,  such  as  was  his  10  formec  days, 
but  which  had  long  been  unheard  from  his  lips ! 
A  manly,  cheerful  voice  soimded  from  the  dwell- 
,  ing,  the  tones  of  which  wece  at  once  familiar  and 
strange  to  Caroline's  ear.  Amazed  at  what  she 
beard,  she  <^ienedthe  door,  and  a  most  imex- 
pepted  scene  met  her  eye.  ^  Her  rister  Alice  was 
.sitting,  partly  dDesscd,  oa  her  low  couch,  her 
p^a  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  beanung 
.  smile,  and  her  hand  clasped  by  a  tall  handsome 
youth,  whose  striking  features  ezUbited  a  strong 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  delight  as  he  hung  over 
the  wasted  yet  lovely  being.  The  mother  sat 
gazing  fondly  on  this  pair,  with  an  expression  of 
hope  once  more  iUuminating  her  face,  and  the 
litde  boy  was  delighted  playing  with  the  sword  of 
the  stranger,  who  was  dressel  in  a  naval  uni- 
foon. 

AU  this  Caroline  sa-v  at  a  glance,  aid  she  re- 
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quired  no  more  than  a  glance  to  comprehend  the 
canse. 

"  Edward  Omer  I  she  exclaimed,  rudung  joy- 
ftUly  to  the  side  of  her  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  officer,  "yes,  Caroline, 
it  is  Edward  Omer,  letumed  to  his  Alice,  to  his 
darling  Alice.  Ob,  that  I  should  find  her  thus  !  " 
continued  he,  bending  a  look  almost  of  agony  on 
the  thin  pallid  cheek ;  "  but  she  is  still  mine ;  she 
is  still  spared  to  me,  and  we  shall  yet  be 
happy  I " 

"  jSdward,  Edward  !  "  interposed  the  anxious 
mother,  "  this  agitation  Is  too  much  for  the  poor 
child." 

"No,  mother,"  murmured  the  weak  tones  of 
Alice,  *'  his  wotds,  his  voice,  his  love,  are  lifie  to 
mel" 

Mrs.  Bradley,  however,  persuaded  the  lover  to 
permit  his  betrothed — for  such  Alice  had  long 
been — to  take  to  her  pillow.  Subsequently, 
seated  by  her  side,  and  with  her  hand  locked  \n 
laa,  Edward  Omer  detailed  to  them  his  adven- 
tures, and  the  cause  of  his  protracted  absence. 
He  had  been  seized  with  a  fever,  as  the  vessel  to 
which  he  belonged  was  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and 
had  been  left  on  shore  b^  his  compaoions,  as  one 

East  all  hope.  After  bis  recovery,  he  had  long 
een  detained,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  by 
being  employed  on  a  local  mission  copnected 
with  the  a&iirs  of  the  company  of  which  he  was 
A  servant.  He  had  written  several  times,  by  the 
hands  of  private  Mends,  to  Alice,  but  his  letters 
liad  never  reached  thtir  destination. 

In  thdr  turn,  Urs.  Bradley  and  Caroline  com- 
municated to  Edward  the  sad  atosy  of  thdr  re- 
verses (which  were  the  consequences  of  a  law- 
suit), of  Mr.  Bradl^'s  death,  and  of  the  illness 
with  which  the  &imily  had  been  visited.  Many, 
many  were  the  praises  which  Edward  bestowed 
on  Caroline,  as  Uie  details  of  her  unwearied  ex- 
ertions and  her  affectionate  watchings  by  the 
sick-beds  of  her  father,  her  sister,  and  her 
brother,  fell  from  her  mother's  lips.  Caroline's 
kind  heart  was  deeply  gratified  by  his  thanks. 
But  she  would  give  AHce  her  due,  and,  un- 
deterred by  any  feelings  of  false  pride,  she  told 
how  her  sister's  beautiful  work  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  generous  lady,  and  the  consequences 
that  had  ennied  frcmi  it. 

We  have  not  now  much  of  this  stoiy  to  tell. 
Alice  recovered  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  her 
fever,  a  result  owing,  partly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  her  removal  to  a  better  abode,  and  also  to  her 
lover's  constant  attendance  on  her  during  her 
convalescence.  When  that  convalescence  had 
ripened  into  confirmed  health,  Edward  Omer  and 
she  were  united.  Long  ere  tiiis  time,  honever,  a 
considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  Caroline's 
position.  At  the  time  appointed,  she  had  met 
the  person  who  had  been  her  benefactress  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  had  explained  the  whole 
history  of  her  family  to  that  lady,  as  well  as  ^e 
iiappy  prospects  that  had  recently  dawned  on 
Alice.  Afterwards  the  kind  old  lady,  who  was 
the  widow  of  an  English  peer,  visited  Mrs.  Brad- 
1^,  and  from  what  she  h«ud  team  the  fond 
aMher,  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
CaroHne,  -whom  she  found  to  be  as  highly  accom- 
plished as  she  was  finely  endowed  in  di^oution. 


The  consequence  was,  that  thi  ma&xj  bij 
exerted  her  influence  among  her  friends,  and 
speedily  obtained  so  many  pupils  for  Caiolioe, 
as  gave  her  the  prospect  of  maiDtaining  ber 
mother  and  brother  in  respectability  and  cnifiiit 

This  true  histoiv  is  ended.  CaroUae  BaSkj 
has  now  remained  In  the  position  we  bancte- 
cribed,  for  several  years,  and  has  not  beUed  fte 
expectations  of  the  noble-hearted  ladj  vho 
placed  her  in  it.  Caroline's  pupils,  lodeo,  ab- 
solutely idolise  her,  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  tin 

grincipal  reason  which  has  prevented  herhitheita 
cm  listening  to  certain  overtures  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Omer's  brother,  a  rising  member  of  the 
mercantile  world.  The  happiness  of  Alice  vitb 
Captain  Omer,  will,  however,  it  is  thought,  tonpt 
Caroline  some  day  soon  to  leave  hff  bdoRd 
pupils  to  the  care  of  some  other  guide  and  in- 
^ructresa.  This  supposition  receives  some  cono- 
tenance  fi^m  the  fact  that  ber  brother,  haviait 
shown  a  decided  liking  for  the  profession  of  a 
merchant,  has  recently  been  placed  under  it 
charge  of  the  gentleman  Kferred  to. 


IN  THE  SEARCH  OF  GOOD  HUMOUR. 


In  the  search  of  good  hdmour  I've  ramUed  all  di; 
And  now  honest  truth  has  discover'd  htt  way ; 
Who  nibbing  her  telescope  perfectly  clear, 
Called  out,  "I  have  found  her ;"  and  bade «  , 
come  here. 

I'm  grown  weary  of  wit,  who  but  dresses  forsboi, 
And  strives  still  to  soarkle  as  much  as  yourbein; 
For,  if  he  can  shine',  though  at  dear  mends'  ei- 
pense. 

He  will  raise  contributions  on  feeling  and  iei«- 

Then  leamine  is  proud,  nor  can  trifle  with  ease, 
Though  in  this  little  life  'tis  oft  trifles  that  pkaie; 
Unbending  austerity,  wrapt  up  in  self. 
Is  so  like  a  miser  wnen  hoarding  his  pelf- 
Strong  reason's  a  warrior  that  fights  out  faufSf. 
And  seldom  has  leisure  to  rest  or  to  play : 
Nay,  so  rough  has  he  grown,  unless  great  Omff 
are  done. 

He  thinks  that  all  useless  went  down  the  hnffii 
sun. 

Oh  I  'tis  gentle  good  humour  that  makes  life  s* 
sweet, 

And  picks  up  the  flowerets  that  garnish  our  fret; 
Then,  from  Uiem  extracting  the  balsam  of  beiltn, 
Turns  the  blossoms  of  nature  to  true  sterling 
wealth. 

M.  BunmE 


Cast  an  eye  into  the  gay  world ;  what  seej 
for  the  most  part,  but  a  set  of  quer' 
emaciated,  fluttering,  fantastical  b«ags< 
out  in  the  keen  pursuit  of  pleasure;  ere 
that  know,  own,  condemn,  deplore,  yet  still  | 
their  own  mfelicity  ?  The  decayed  moDumcnwi 
errott  The  thin  remains  of  vAat  is  calleo  ■ 
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SBBBA  THI  SLATB  HADE  A  COITRT  FOOL. 


<§tt^a  of  %  ifoust;  or.  t^e  fuming  Qi  ^taj^hvis. 

Bv    E.  STEWART. 


(CHAPTER  V\,—(Contimtcd.i  ■  jng  in  a  wandering  harper.   The  yoMjf  an« 

HILE  the  seneschal  went  to  bring  into  daintily-attired  favourite  of  the  king  cast  a. 
the  king's  presence  the  new  minstrel,  |  glance  of  contempt  upon  his  rival  the  moment 
Edwin  again  slightly  touched  his  harp,  |  appeared,  for  he  was  habited  only  in  a  long,. 
D  those  seeming  careless  tones  discovering  loose  gvment  of  coarse  gray  stufE,  girded  round, 
e  intricacies  of  his  art.  But  a  small  space  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  and  more  nearly- 
c,  howerer,  was  allowed  to  him  for  this  dis-  resembling  a  monk's  habit  than  the  gay  gar- 
for  briefly  did  the  seneschal  tetum,  usher-  menta  which  the  minstrels  of  the  day  were  wont: 
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to  assume ;  a  hood  of  the  sd.me  stuff  was  drawn 
over  the  stranger's  face ;  but  Githa,  as  he  ap- 
proached' the  dais,  could  discover  beneath  its 
folds  an  impatient  and  fiery-lookiug  eye,  which 
cast  fiirtive  glances  over  the  gay  company.  The 
person  of  this  minstrel  was  considerahly  above 
the  common  standard,  nor  did  he  lackbiuk  pro- 
portionate to  his  height.  His  bearing  was  rude 
and  uiicourtly ;  on  entering  the  hall  he  did  not 
vouchsafe  any  obeisance  to  the  assembled  guests, 
but  sttode  formrds  with  a  firm  but  careless  step, 
u  ntil  hie  arriwd  at  t(te  foot  of  the  dais,  whan  he 
made  a  reverence  to  the  king,  and  unstrapping 
the  indiffetently  common-looking  harp  which' 
hung  at  his-  shoulder,  brought  it  upon  the  flMr- 
with  a  clang  which  (fended  the  delSwat*'  eMV  <^ 
Berred,  ana  made  (Stha  start. 

"Thou  art  used'-  to  rougb^  oOBTpMiy^.  sir 
minstrel,"  said  the  Ittog,  somewhat  axg^fy;,  '<  is 
it  a  custom  of  thine  aMPtO  sttike  terrO»s  iato.  the 
bosoms  of  the  fair  ? ' 

"I  would  hope  aoV,  ^ibcioWloKdV  answered 
the  minstrri ;  "but  wen  it  so,  I  would  ftnwear 
it  for  eveei  Ather  thatf  cause  ofienM'  tfr  s»  lov^ 
a  darasel-as'sliftvho  she  beside  thee^  *' 

As  the  mitisttel  spokb  thus,  Githa  shnmk  still 
more,  as-  she  fbuod  hiv  sparkling  eyes  directed 
full  upon  her  face  fmm  under  the  folds  of  his 
hood.    Berred  laUglMt 

"Truly,  minstret,"  he  said,  "it  seemeth  we 
may  not  doubt  tin*  excettence  of  thy  taste,  how- 
ever much  we<  iMy  question  thy  courtesy.  If 
thy  music  be  bat  eqinl'to  the  pronrise  of  thy  wit, 
the  first  treasure  of  gtddichains  which  our  people 
strip  from  the  necks  ofitlNt-Daiush  wolves  shall  b« 
thine  ! " 

It  was  now  the  mlnslKf  s^  tlim  tb  langh. 

"Nay."  he  said,  "  sirktog,  I  fa&d bt>ped^  thou 
wouldst  have  been  tforc  bountiful ;  the-  reward 
which  thou  dost  name  is  uncertaio ;  but^nvts* 
shall  be  the  punishment  of  thy  slave  if  b»  fiU, 
Thou  Shalt  strangle  me  willi  mine  own--  hup- 
strings  if  I  waken  not  a  strain  ttum  stiiriog 
than  any  which  thou  or  thy  courtiers  have  ever 
heard  before!  " 

"Nay,  minstrel!"  answered  Berred,  "we 
would  not  condemn  thee  to  a  death  which  would 
make  thy  appearance  so  unsighty ;  if  thou  failest, 
we  will  but  order  our  knaves  to  doff  thy  frock,  and 
whip  thee  without  refreshment  into  the.  forest  1 
Yet  would  we  like  to  have  a  tetter  view  of  thy 
face  ;  thou  hast  an  eye  fit  for  a  merry  minstrel, 
sparkling  there  under  the  folds  of  thy  hood." 
•Again  the  minstrel  laughed. 

"  Right  noble  and  pious  king,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  a  monarch  so  strict  in  his  devotions  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  his  slave,  who  has  made  a  vow  not 
to  uncover  his  face  till  he  teams  whether  his 
music  be  pleasing  to  roy  lord  the  king.  Should  thy 
royal  ear  be  content  with  my  skill,  I  will  hearken 
to  your  praises  with  a  bare  face.  Will  it  please 
my  lord  that  I  now  touch  the  harp  ?  " 

'*  Pause  yet  a  moment,  minstrel  I  "  answered 
the  king,  "  we  wilt  listen  to  thine  harping  anon." 

Even  while  Berred  spoke,  some  of  his  inferior 
attendants  appeared,  conducting  with  them  an 
unooHth-looking  man,  attired  in  the'  habit  of  a 
momus,  «  court  fooU  The  gayest  colours  were 
mixed,  m  ridiculous  confo«on  m  his-  diess,  and 


small  silver  bells  tinkled  on  the  bauble  which  w 
stuck  into  his  girdle,  and  on  the  fantastical  up 
Which  was  pJaMd  upon  his  head.  He  advanced 
with  a  slow  aad  unwilling  step,  apparently  do- 
heeding  sujN^exhortations  which  were  addresKd 
to  him  t^-  hU'  companions,  showing  foitk  &e 
necessi^(rf'aadilbitiDg  alacrity  in  the  prescaceof 
BerredC 

"  So^ -sirktave  !  "  cried  Berred,  wheat'iisiiii 
was  bcottg^  b^re  him,  "hast  thou  yet recoftbd 
the  nMseMknr  of  thy  senses  ?  " 

idMut  my  royal  lord,"  ivpUed  Sebtn.far 
i^mn*h»who-had  so  unwillin^y  been  install'^ 
,iBtO'a-id«B&at  court;  "so  please  my  royal  lotii 
.  his  sUivefr  have  informed  me  that^  I  was  expected 
,tO'iR«fit>im>oilly  the  part  of  a  fool,  so  that  ny 
senee  would  quite  unfit  me  for  that  high  office. 
Nevertheless^  the  honour  is  one  wtiich'  I  would 
fain  eftoapeJ  surely,  gracioifs  lord}  li  might  be. 
spared-]  my^noster  hatl;  no  bomUnD  saw  nr- 
self,  and  tha  king  can  scarcely  lactF  loals  vlui 
he  ke^s  a-cotvt." 

"Ttiou  [spaakest  welt,  knamt"  aosiwi 
Bemdf  "  fikols>  are  not  wanting:  amoag  flc 
courtiers,  but^thdr  folly  is  so  duUi  it  might  almost 
pass^  for  comm(Hi  sense  ;  a  man  must  have  wii  t* 
play  well  the  part  of  a  foot." 

"T^en  will  the  king,  surety  spare  me!"  re-j 
turned  Sebba,  "for if  I  had  had  wit  ecoa^  lo! 
answer  bis  own  purpose,  then  should  I  have  looked 
to  mine  owtrwell-beins  ;  I>  had  suffered  the  vid 
Imma  tO  mutter  her  charms,  and  put  a  seal  M 
my  own  Ups,  and  then  bad -I  not  been  tendefli 
the  office  of  court  fool,  or  fool  in  chief,  whidi 
understand  that  term  to  mean.    Alack,  my  ^ 
:lord,  if  it  requireth  in  your  mind  keen  wit  to  maM 
a  tolerable  mol,  ttfao  am  1  without  the  esseodal: 
for  a  fool  only  interferes  in  the  danjum  of 
another,  and  thie  part  of  amse  man  issiiap^tt 
take  cate  of  hims^." 

"  Nay/'  returned  Berred,  '*  thou  makest  tH 
pleasant  a  fool  to  be  spared,  so  even  let  thr  gi^ 
face  for  once  wear  a  smile,  that  we  may  see  hM 
it  becomes  thee :  thou  wilt  lool»  then  Hittfclj 
Evil  One  laughing  at  the  worid  wtoioh  begp*n^ 
and  so,  to  conclude,  take  thy  bauble  iittto 
with  a  good  grace :  look  luuini*  la^  cMiq** 
rate  soundly  at  my  courtiers,  or,  if-  it  seeW 
thy  pleasure,  rate  even  at  ourselves.  Thert 
no  anger  to  be  taken  at  the  censure  of  a  fool ! 

Af^Uiese  words  Setrtia  for  the  first  time  looti 
up ;  and  then,  perceiving  seated  beside  the  i^ii 
his  beloved  young  mistress  Githa,  who  seemed 
doubt  as  to  whether  she  should  at  once  addft 
Berred  in  his  behalf,  the  affectionate  slave  spm 
forwards,  and,  sinking  at  her  feet,  kissed  her  en 
ment  with  an  enthusiastic  affection,  alikecaiete 
of  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  his  courtie: 
Githa,  on  her  part,  too  happy  to  behold  the  fa 
of  one  who  had  served  even  her  infancy, 
tears  over  the  faithful  slave. 

"Ah,  royal  Berred !  "  she  said,  " vou  viilj 
rob  me  of  my  earliest  attendant ;  this  waKl 
stave  who  was  commissioned  by  roy  father^ 
the  young  stranger  safely  through  the  wood** 
environ  our  abode.  Alas  I  mine  honest  I'f'^ 
had  dreaded  I  should  never  see  thee  more! 

"Fear  not,  lovely  Githa  1"  saidtheocw* 
'we  had  not  detained  the  elvish  slawwl 
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001^  had  we  known  thiit  bis-  detention  save 
Dfif  to  80  &ir  a  creature  as  tbyself.  Yet  it  is 
ot  Ek  the  Idng  to  envy  even  that  uf^y  sbwe, 
flee  the  beautiful  Githa-caa  welcooke  him  with 

azs." 

"  RaUier,"  interposed  the  waod^og  iranstrel, 
otdly ;  "  rather  let  the  king-  consider  how  he  may 
tiaoge  those  tears  to  smiles:  the  tear  shall 
aoish  from  the  maiden's  cheek,  as  the  sunbeam 
riaks  the  dewdrop  from  the  rose,  when  the 
riumphant  harp-string  proclaims  the  excellence 
f  her  charms.  Wills  the  king  that  I.  or  that  his 
ffo  delicate  minstrel  first  exalt  the  beauty  of  this 
lirinaideit  ? " 

"  Nay,"  returned  the  king,  "  let  our  own  Edwin 
rsttoaeh  upon  that  pleasant  theme." 
The  minstrel  Edwin,  meanwhile,  had  be  en  lean- 
iJT  on  bis  harp,  with  an  expression  of  thought 
pd  discoDtent  upon  his  featuxes.  Tha  bard  had 
IS  vanity,  even  in  the  daya  of  the  Sa«oas,  and 
latofEdwin  had  been  deeply  stuag.;  there  was 
bold  confidence  in  the  air  of  the  new  comer, 
Wch,  with  the  peaetration  of  an  adept  in  art, 
^dwicEelt  was,  in  all  probabtHty>  the  result  of 
Its  consciousness  of  coDsummate  skill ;  be  was 
^ODs,  too,  of  the  freedom  with  which  Berred 
3(1  himself  stooped  to  hold  converse  with  this 
resDming  minstrel. 

Thus  out  of  humour,  he  was  little  likely  at  the 
oment  to  excel ;  he  passed  his  hand  acro^  bis 
up-strings,  but  they  did  not  seemed  tuned 
■^ht,  aod  he  drew  them  tighter.  He  glanced 
the  fair  face  of  Githa,  and  it  did  not  appear  so 
«ly  to  him  as  to  the  rest,  for  the  king  had 
Ks  at  the  time  fbr  nothing  else,  and  Edwin  was 
s^eased  with  the  hing.  Besides,  this  yoong 
id  fair  steanger  seraied,  the  moment  that  she 
Jpeared,  to  become  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
™le  court,  and  the  vain  bard  loved  that  all 
iterest  should  centre  in  himself, 
ibus  it  was,  that  while  he  played  a  symphony 
e  was  little  inclined  to  sing  in  sincerity  the 
raises  of  Githa.  Very  sweet  were  the  tones  of 
>s  haip,  and  sweeter  still  was  the  voice  of  Edwin 
s  he  swig,  but  there  was  something  deprecatory 
Q>s  strains. 

"the  maiden  might  be  very  beautiful,"  he 
'gao,  "  but  hers  was  indeed  the  beauty  of  the 
se,  all  dripping  with  the  dew,  and  those  dew- 
°ps  imght  seem  bright,  and  as  if  they 
^ced  the  beauty  of  the  fair  flower !  but  lo  1 
you  attempted  to  shake  off  that  encumbering 
V,  the  leaves  also  of  the  rose  would  drop  away, 
d  the  worthless  stalk  only  be  left  in  the  pos- 
er's hand.  Brief,"  sang  the  minstrel,  "is 
t  period  of  gladness  upon  earth :  then  let  the 
seek'her  whose  cheeks  have  not  been  stained 
a  tear,  whose  smile  is  like  the  bursting  of 
e  day,  when  it  tinges  the  eastern  heaven  with 
golden  light  1  Let  the  sad.  maiden  retire 
-o  the  pale  mooalight ;  the  moon  is  the  watcher 
tears ;  or  let  her  seek  the  cloister,  and  draw 
E  veil  of  a  nun  over  her  sorrowful  brow  ;  but  let 
r  Dot  sadden  the  spirit  of  my  lord  the  king, 
her  not  cast  a,  cloud  on  the  noon-day  of  his 
iasurel" 

Thus,  with  the  hyperbole  of  the  age,  sang  Edwin 
the  beauty  of  Githa.   More  was  there  how- 
of  the  vani^  of  the  offended  bai^  in  his 


strain  than  of  tbefiattMyofitbe  oumrii^.  covrtlBtv 
and'Bened  waa- angered. that  bis -own- minattBftr' 
should-  panume  so  ooldly  to  condemw  his  turnt 
admiration  of  Githa.  Hia  tamed,  thereferei  t» 
the  wayfarer  who  had  oballenged  Bdwin  in  aiomv 
test  of  skill,  and  bid  him  awaken  the  chords  of 'hit- 
harp,  that  the  court  might  learn  whether  titty 
respondedto  a  juster  judgment. 

"Verily,  straoger,"  said  Berred;  "thou  must 
greatly  lack  skill,  if  the  award  of  superiority  b» 
not  thine  to-night ;  for  to  us  it  seemeth  that  oas 
Edmn's  voice  hath  ona  sudden  lost  itseweetness, 
and  his  hand  its  cunning." 

At  this  reproof,  more  sevece  than  any  that  the 
young  hMid  had  ewer  received,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  rettied.into  a  remote  nomer  of  the  hall, 
where  he  lesoaed.  upon  his  haqp^  with  bis  hand 
shadog'lasicyBSb.  Bol^,  meeawfaUtv  rang  that 
of  the  stiraager,  andi  after  thia>  manner  raa  hie 
soag.: 

"  Wfao'diall  smy  that  beauty  of  the  rose'is 
injured  by  the  dewdrop.  or  that  of  the  fair 
m^en  tarnished  by  her.  tears  ?  If  the  rose  be 
gathered  by  a  gentle  hand,  the  dew  will  fall 
gently  from  its  leatves,  but  the  freshness  which 
the  dew  gave  them  will  remain.  Who  can  enough 
extol  the  beautiful  maid?  Her  eye  flashes  like  3' 
bright  sword  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  and  keenly 
does  it  pierce  the  hearts  of  men ;  her  cheek  is 
like  the  warves  of  the  northern  sea,  when  tinged 
with  the  earliest  sunbeam ;  smooth  and  clear  i» 
her  skin,  Uke  the  pure ictole,  and  white  as  is  un- 
melted  snow^I  Such  is>the  beauty  of  the  fair 
maiden,  and  vbio  i»  it  merits-  to  obtain  her  love  ? 
to  wear  her  like  a  rose  upon  his  breast,  or  like  a 
jewel  snatched  from  a>  slain  foe?  Is  it  the 
loiterer  who  lietb-on  a>soft  couch,  and  dreams 
away  the  tietter  part  of  life  ?  Is  it  the  coward, 
who  shrinks  like  the  maidwherself  from  the  roar 
of  the  battle  ?  No ;  these  merit  not  the  love  of 
the  maiden;  it  is  due  to-tbe  hero  of  the  fight;  to 
him 'Who  may  not  count;  for  their  number,  the 
foemen  he  has  slain;  it  is  due  to  him  whose 
bark  has  ridden  like  their  native  birds  over  the 
frost-crested  waters,  when  the  storm  has  lashed 
them  in  its  rage ;  it  is  due  to  the  valiant  and  the 
strong,  to  the  chief  whose  sword  ie  invincible  in 
battle,  and  whose  harp  i»  sweetest  at  the  festive 
board!" 

Silence  succeeded  the  song  of  the  strange 
minstrel;  none  could  question  his  superior  skill, 
yet  there  was  ihat  in  the  conclusion  of  his  strain 
which  jarred  on  the  fselings  of  Berred ;  he  knew 

well  that  not  to  him  belonged  the  fame  attendant 
on  the  valiant  and  the  strong.  Meanwhile  Githa, 
who  still  observed  the  ardent  ejres  of  the  minstrel 
fixed  eagerly  on  her  face  while  he  sang,  re- 
marked that  now,  when  the  king  seemed  for  the 
moment  lost  iaan  apparent  fit  of  abstraction,  he 
on  his  part  stood  with  his  bead  slightly  bent,  and 
a  look  in  his  half-screened  eyes  as  though  he 
were  in  anxiety  or  expectation.  Presently  a 
lamentable  cry  was  beard  from  without.  The 
king  and  bis  gay  courtiers  started  at  the  sound, 
so  appalling  and  so  terrible,  bursting  as  it  did 
upon  that  scene  of  festivity.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  rise,  but  seemed  rather  terror- 
stricken  by  that  cry  of  distress,  pealmg  as  it  did 
through  the  heavy  walls  of  that  ancient  keep. 
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(Htha,  a&ighted  tike  the  rest,  still  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  wandering  minstrel,  with  whom,  by 
a  kind  of  intuition,  she  connected  that  sound  of 
frantic  horror;  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible, 
movement  of  his  head,  she  thought  ^e  noticed, 
then  he  stood  firm  and  erect,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  harp  as  before.  Then  there  arose  another 
nearer  and  more  fi^nzied  shriek — a  sound  seem* 
ing  to  concentrate  in  itself  all  the  various 
elements  of  fear,  rage,  anguish,  and  despair; 
together,  too,  with  that  sound  came  a  trampling, 
a  confused  scuffling  of  many  feet,  the  doors  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  banquet  were  burst  open  with  a 
violent  concussion,  and  pellmell  a  group  of 
armed  men  poured  into  it,  and  distinctly  did  the 
affrighted  feasters  distinguish  the  cry  of  "  The 
Danes!  the  Danes!"  Then  too  it  was  that, 
vfith  a  lightning  speed,  the  pretended  minstrel 
cast  off  his  long  gray  garment,  and  stood  before 
the  appalled  king,  a  Danish  Wctrrior  clad  in  glit- 
tering mail.  On  came  his  followers  with  the 
surprised  Saxon  soldiers,  throi^h  whom  th^  had 
forced  their  way.  It  was  a  fi^^htfiil  scene,  that 
abode  of  splendour  and  festivity,  changed  so 
suddenly  to  confusion  and  blood.  The  feasters 
were  stricken  down  like  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter.  The  jar  of  sounds  was  horrible,  the 
lamentable  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  execrarions 
of  the  men,  the  dull  heavy  blow  of  the  battle-axe 
as  it  went  crashing  through  the  victim's  skull, 
the  sharp  clashing  ■  of  swords.  The  fight  now 
became  more  equal.  In  their  first  horror-stricken 
surprise,  the  courtiers  of  Berred  had  suck  unre- 
sistingly under  the  weapons  of  the  Northmen ;  but 
fear  and  surprise  have  but  a  momentary  influence 
when  the  stiuggle  is  for  dear  life ;  swords  were 

Suicklr  drawn,  dAggttn  found  -  a  sheath  in  a 
lanish  heart,  the  knives  even  which  bad  been 
used  in  the  feast  were  cmverted  into  weapons  of 
destruction,  the  flowers  and  rushes  which  had 
strewed  the  floor  grew  slippery  with  blood ;  here 
lay  a  dying  female,  from  whom  a  Northman 
stripped  the  jewels  which  she  had  donned  with 
so  much  pride;  there  Dane  and  Saxon,  thetr 
hands  each  upon  the  other'n  throat,  struggled 
together  upon  the  ground ;  torches  were  thrown 
down,  golden  cups  and  vases  scattered  among 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  From  amid  the 
struggling  throng  a  noble-looking  Danish  youth 
sprang  towards  thi  pretended  minstrel. 

"Hail,  worthy  Olaf,  gallant  Yari,"  he  ex- 
c'aimed,  "  victory  crowns  our  course ;  our 
soldiers  have  but  little  left  but  to  collect  the 
plunder!" 

At  that  moment  a  group  irf  some  half- 
dozen  Saxons,  bravely  contending  with  twice  that 
number  of  foes,  were  urged  towards  the  u^per 
end  of  the  hall,  and  the  young  warrior  was  dnven 
from  Olaf's  side.  The  chieft^n,  meanwhile,  had 
stood  before  the  king  with  his  left  arm  supporting 
the  affrighted  Githa,  upon  whom  he  had  seized 
at  the  moment  of  throwing  off  his  disguise,  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he 
warded  off  the  blows  which  his  followers  in  their 
frantic  fory  directed  not  only  at  the  king  but  at 
the  damsel.  More  than  once  did  the  voice  of 
Olaf  peal  like  thunder  through  the  hall. 

"  These  are  mine  I  " 

And  he  swept  his  sword  before  the  little  circle. 


which  included  the  maiden,  the  kbg,  and  the 
slave  Sebba  ;  the  two  latter  of  whom  west  pre- 
cluded from  inflicting  injuiy  on  the  Daniih  quef 
by  the  grim  warriors,  vrtio  at  his  cmimaod  hid 
closed  around  the  back  of  the  royal  seat  The 
relief  of  a  swoon  was  not  vouchsattd  to  Gilbtia 
that  hideous  scene— «he  was  fearfdlh  seonUicn 
of  its  minutest  horrors :  she  saw  the  Uood  Itr 
ing  and  the  weapons  glare,  she  was  even  cm- 
scious  that  the  blue  but  fieiy  eyes  of  Olaf  mc 
pouring  down  upon  her  face  an  expnssioD  of 
admiration,  not  less  frightfol  to  her  than  fte 
deadly  rage  of  his  companions. 

But  a  danger  they  had  not  thought  of  now 
threatened  even  the  ferocious  victors ;  the  torch« 
overthrown  among  the  damp  rushes,  wfaw 
natural  moisture  was  increased  hf  streams  of 
blood  and  wine,  had  no  further  effect  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  than  that  of  plungine  it  into 
a  sort  of  misty  obscuriQr.  but  the  flame  ol  meof 
them  had  unfortunately  fastened  on  the  tapestry ; 
this  acddent  had  been  at  first  disr^aided,  tat 
Olaf  now  perceived  the  lambent  fire  playing  ak^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  nail,  in  iHoA 
a  dense  smoke  began  to  collect. 

A  command  was  now  issued  by  Olaf  to  Ui 
followers,  that  they  should  gather  their  plnodtr, 
and  retreat  with  the  prisoners. 

The  troops  of  Danes  who  had  been  ransacUng 
other  parts  of  the  castle  were  turned  away  froa 
the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  the  riches  in  g«U 
and  silver  which  that  apartment  contaiaed,  Ae 
trinkets  and  embroidered  garments  which  hii 
been  stripped  from  the  dead,  were  hastily  cot- 
lected  together.  The  smoke  from  the  flamjuf 
tapestry  was  becoming  unendurable,  and  bidding' 
his  warriors  follow  him  with  the  king  and 
Olaf,  still  bearingGitha  in  his  arms,  prepiRd  to 
quit  the  hall.  The  way  to  its  entrance  «» 
tracked  by  remnants  of  the  feast ;  cups  ud 
dishes,  candlesticks,  and  mangled  bodies  d  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  all  mixed  m  a  hideous  cn* 
fusion.  The  suffocating  smoke,  together  via 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  scene,  at  last  b^u* 
overcome  the  nerves  of  Gicha ;  a  dimness  pasat 
over  her  eyes,  and  she  could  but  iodistiDCtly  ps^ 
ceive  the  grim  face*  and  glittering  panoply  «" 
Danish  warriors,  but  indistinctly  hear  the  pw* 
of  agony  and  the  shout  of  rage.  In  this^^ 
she  contmued  while  Olaf  forced  his  way  thrw^ 
the  vaulted  chamber,  and  the  narrow  vesObole 
beyond,  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  die  castie- 
When,  however,  he  descended  the  steep  fli^t  at 
steps  before  alluded  to,  the  gentle  fanning  oi  i» 
night  wind  upon  her  brow  recalled  her  scattered 
senses.  In  the  bright  clear  moonlight  s}ie  I^. 
ceived  the  castle  court  thronged  with  Daai* 
warriors,  some  binding  their  prisoners,  andoiW- 
engaged  in  packing  their  plunder. 

On  the  pavement,  too.  lay  in  heaps  the  www 
of  the  slain  guards  of  King  Berred,  they  ww  W» 
resisted  the  first  murderous  attack  of  the  1>M|* 
who  had  followed  upon  the  steps  of  ^'^''tJ 
under  his  pretence  of  minstrelsy  he  had  g*»* 
admission  to  the  castle.  The  Danes,  as  be 
appeared  among  them  in  the  court,  made 'g 
for  him  with  a  degree  of  respect  tj****""!- 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  men  iag<°g 
so  ferocious.  A  noble  black  steed  was  bn^ 
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to  the  j9x\,  upon  which  he  placed  Githa  before 
Inm.  It  was  then  in  the  bright  moonlight  night 
that  the  damsel  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  her 
captor.  He  was  a  tall  and  stately  warrior,  with 
fe^DKS  which  iDust  have  been  termed  handsome, 
botfitfan  oncoatFollable  expression  of  ferocity. 
BifTot  was  of  gilt  mail,  and  beneath  the  helmet, 
iliidilud  been  concealed  by  the  hood  which  he 
bad  at  first  worn  in  the  castle  hall,  appeared  a 
tpulatf  of  curling  hair  of  a  dark  chesnnt  colour, 
iriudi  was  uncommon  among  bis  countt^en, 
■bo  «ae  remarked  by  the  English  for  their  fre- 
qwA  possession  of  red  hair.  To  address  a 
pnyer  for  mercy  to  a  Dane  was  indeed  useless ; 
fEtinAe  natural  impulse  of  her  distress,  Githa 
ns  about  to  speak  to  him  of  compassion ;  when 
1  fierce-looking  warrior  approached,  bearing  upon 
^  point  of  a  javelin  a  gory  and  newly-severed 
kad.  He  showed  it  to  Olaf  with  a  grim  laugh  ; 
Bd  as  the  moonbeams  played  upon  the  ghastly 
tt(^,  Githa  recognized  lo  the  curling  flaxen 
hur,  and  the  delicate  though  distorted  features, 
those  of  the  gifted,  and,  as  it  seemed,  most  un- 
SKmte  bara  Edwin. 
Ami  the  scene  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
*unt  just  sensible  that  the  young  warrior  who 
Aadaddrcssed  Olaf  in  the  hall,  a^n  appeared 
said  something  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
threat,  and  of  a  large  and  advancing  body 
•f  ^  Saxons,  when  she  sank  into  a  death-like 
toon. 

fTo  de  continued.  J 


BIRTHDAY  OFFERING. 


A  CHILD  of  gen'rous-hearted  Autumn,  thou ! 
^lieo  first  the  hills  and  vales  thou  didst  behold, 
I^ch  were  their  robes  of  crimson  and  of  gold, 
Aad  fringed  the  streams  with  flow'rs,  and  ev'ry 

bough 

mth fruit  was  laden,  and  the  mountains  brow 
Wiiieiled  in  shining  mist,  or  silvered  by 
lletraDquil  harvest  moon.    Oh  !  raise  thine  eye 
ToAutamn's  sweet  and  beauteous  face,  and  vow, 
[a  shape  thy  life  like  to  her  noble  days— 
ul  fan  with  smiles  and  tender  kindliness. 
^  queenly  with  good  g^fts,  that  reach  distress 
rbroughout  the  land,  that  lighten  dreary  ways, 

love,  and  peace,  and  nobleness  create, 
vltfain  the  homes  of  lowly  and  of  great. 

Erca. 


^ffa  and  gentlemen,  women  and  ladies,  are 
ins  angularly  but  vividly  distinguished  by  a 
lodern  writer.  Men  are  quarried  from  the  living 
>ck,  as  with  a  thunderbolt.  Gentlemen  are 
■mldedas  the  potter's  clay  by  the  dainty  finger& 
I  bshioD.  Women  are  the  spontaneous  growth 
'  a  warm  rich  soil,  where  the  winds  blow  freely, 
id  the  heart  feels  the  visit  of  God's  ever- 
langabte  weather.  Ladies  are  the  offspring  of 
hot-bed,  the  growth  of  a  green-house,  tended 
nd  watched,  lent  the  winds  of  heaven  may  visit 
leir  faces  too  roughly,  till  they  are  good  for 
^ing  as  women,  at  any  rate  as  wives  or 


TOADYISM. 


MODERN  fashionable  society  finds  it 
convententto  have  whimsical,  softened 
names  for  a  number  of  things  which 
good  nature  and  the  subdued  tone  of 
polite  life  forbid  to  be  apoken  of  in 
the  plain  speech  used  by  our  ancestors.  The 
kind  of  person  whom  Horace  and  Juvenal  would 
have  described  as  a  servile  parasite,  is  now,  there- 
fore, delicately  hinted  at  by  the  appellation  of  a 
toad-eater.  An  anecdote  is  told  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  term.  A  great  personage,  wishing  to  get 
quit  of  a  troublesome  hanger-on,  caused  a  dish 
of  toads  to  be  served  up  one  day  instead  of  a  dish 
of  fish.  The  intention  was  seen ;  but  the  de- 
pendent knew  too  welt  the  value  of  the  connexion 
which  he  had  established,  to  take  the  hint.  He 
partook  of  the  toads  with  all  the  appearance  of 
relish,  never  letting  it  be  presumed  that  he  thought 
them  anything  but  good  soles.  Thereafter,  any 
one  who  was  content  to  live  on  the  bounty  of 
another,  at  tiie  expense  of  a  few  occaaionaj  io- 
sults,  was  said  to  eat  that  person's  toads — to  be, 
in  short,  a  toad-eater.  The  atoiy,  it  must  be 
owned,  reads  a  good  deal  like  some  of  the  ancient 
fables  which  are  told  as  to  the  origin  of  things ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  certainly  for  the  last 
100  years,  the  mean-spirited  dependent  of  the 
great,  who  clings  where  he  is  hardly  welcome, 
and  endeavours  to  repay  worthless  favours  by 
worthless  obsequiousness,  has  been  called  a  toad- 
eater. 

Latterly,  the  word  has  undergone  a  softening 
process.  Toad-eater  sounded  alarmingly,  and 
awakened  unpleasant  ideas.  It  was  therefore 
reduced  to  the  more  obscure  and  inoffensive  form 
of  toady — a  term  which  serves  quite  as  well  where 
it  is  understood.  But  the  sense  of  the  word  has 
at  the  same  time  been  extended.  It  is  now  em- 
ployed to  describe  all  undue  demonstrations  of  a 
cringing  and  worshipping  spirit  towards  sttperior 
rank  and  station.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
change  of  the  word  itself  has  been  attended  with 
the  advantage  of  allowing  it  to  be  used  in  various 
grammatical  relations,  and  employed  not  only  as 
a  noun  ("A  toady"),  but  also  as  an  adjective 
("  Miss  Jones  was'  very  toady  to  Lady  James 
and  furthermore  as  a  verb  ("  These  Johnsons 
toady  everybody").  Finally,  the  practice  of 
toadying  acquires  the  appellation  placed  in  our 
heading.  Toady  having  in  this  way  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  full-blown  word,  after  the  course  of  a 
few  years  we  find  it  in  all  the  modem  dictionaries 
of  the  English  language. 

Toadies,  or  whatever  sex,  age,  or  condition,  are 
easily  distinguished.  The  person  of  highest  rank, 
superior  to  themselves,  is  for  the  time  their  mag- 
netic pole.  Towards  him  their  countenances  are 
bent,  like  flowers  to  the  sun  ;  whether  speaking 
to  him  or  any  other  person  in  the  room,  their 
voices  are  pitched  in  a  low  and  insinuating  key ; 
and  their  whole  deportment  is  expressive  of  wor- 
ship. The  deference  paid  to  his  remarks,  the 
ready  smile  or  laugh  in  attendance  upon  his 
faintest  attempts  at  wit,  the  eagerness  to  help,  to 
serve,  and  gratify,  are  but  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  appropriate  to  the  character  since  the 
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origin  of  literature.  The  toady  will,  if  allowed, 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  object  of  his  worship 
for  the  time,  neglecting  all  others.  Not  even  the 
host  or  hostess  will  receive  any  share  pf  his  w- 
gards.  And  supposing  the  object  is  adady,  taMv 
h^ipy  -and  blest  is  he  if  he  can  managei  bO'.be  tke 
one-to  lead  her  to  dinner  or-to  supper.  Qo  -aitcfa 
an  ocoaaien  &e  energy  :mth  mich  "be  pushes 
aside  oJl  obstructions  is  inest  ronaikaUe.  His 
passion  takes  perhaps  its  most  striking  form 
'^thm  it  is  <  manifested  towards  a  person  Tvho, 
aige  or  any  other  natural  dutacterislic, 
'Would  not,  but  for  rank,  receive  even  an  average 
dei^ree  of  attention ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  child 
of  title,  aod  that,  perhaps,  a  spoilt  and  petulant 
one.  And  this  case  becomes  the  more  striking 
when  the  -  worshipper,  as  often  happens,  is  a 
-person  who  himself  enjoys  no  mean  place  in 
'public  esteem,  as  a  man  of  letters,  of  science,  or 
of  official  eminence,  or  even  as  merely  a  man 
of  wealth.  We  have  seen  a  very  grave  and 
elderly  philosopher  acting  this  character  towards 
a  Httie  imp  of  rank,  trying  his  very  best  to  gratify 
it  in  all  its  iriiims,  and  enduring  all  its  aggressive 
.rudcBessea  with  the  greatest  complaisance ;  thus 
Gommitting  suicide  upon  a  digni^  which  no  other 
person  would  have  ever  thought  of  tampering 
■with.  The  press  has,  of  course,  its  toadyisms, 
from  its  highest  walks  down.  Tlie  whole  class  of 
fashionable  novels  of  a  few  years  ago,  doubtless, 
were  an  emanation  of  the  spirit  of  toadyism. 

Toadyism  shines  strongly  out  even -where  there 
is  no  object  of  worship  present.  It  appears  in 
the  exhtbitioQ  of  the  address  cards  of  persons  of 
superior  rank,  as  implying  that  these  persons  are 
.visiting  friends — also  in  a  dexterous,  though  trans- 
parent system  of  making  frequent  ^allusions  to 
Aese  persons  in  conversation,  as  betraying  die 
&ct  of  their  being  met  with  every  day.  Of  course 
tlwse  who  legitimately  belong  to  an  elevated 
gmde  in  society,  may  be  reasonaUy  exfiected  to 
make  such  euiibitions  and  such  allunons:  in 
them  no  one  thinks  of  remarking  it  as  at  all  pecu- 
liar. It  is  only  when  it  is  done  by  individuals  of 
a  somewhat  lower  grade,  and  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  an  ambitious  or  servile  motive  for 
it,  that  it  attracts  attention.  And  in  these  cases 
there  is  always  something  that  creates  an  abso- 
lute distinction  from  those  in  which  it  is  legiti- 
mate. The  display  of  the  great  names  is  seen  to 
be  more  studied.  Toadies  go  gtarin^y  out  of 
tiieir  way  to  get  a  reference  made  to  the  name  of 
one  of  their  idols.  .They  lay  plans  for  it.  You 
can  sometimes  see  it  coming  on  frun  a&r,  through 
various  other  subjects  of  remark. 

And  there  is  often  something' mal-apropos  about 
it»  as  when  Lord  Noodle  is  quoted  for  a  pane^^cal 
remark  on  Millais'  last  picture,  vho  is  notononsly 
innocent  on  most  subjects,  art  included ;  or  Lady 
Marv's  praise  of  Wagner's  or  Sullivan's  last  work 
isracunced,  the  fact  being  well  known  that  Lady 
Mary  cannot  distinguish  one  melody  from  another. 
.Then,  everything  they  hear  from  a  man  or  woman 
of  rank  is  recounted  with  a  regular  quotation  of 
the  name.  They  may  have  heard  the  same  news 
fiwm  Utree  or  four  other  persons ;  but  the  titled  or 
landed  person  is  always  preferred  as  an  authority, 
a^it  that  person  may  not  be  the  most  notorious 
for  aCGuraqr.   Where  information  comes  with- 


out title  or  land  assodated  with  it,  a  vague  "I 
hear,"  or  "They  say,"  is  deemed sufScient ;  flat 
is,  where  a  strict  regard  for  truth  is  obsemd: 
otherwise,  you  probably  hear,  "  I  think  it  Sir 
John  I  heard  say,  the  other  night  at  lord 
Skyhigh's  party,  that  we  are  to  have  Eissier 
again  at  the  opera  this  season,**  or  "  VAo  m 
it  told  me  ?— I  daresay  it  was  T<ady  Rnnn- 
that  tiie  marriage  of  the  heir  of  Simerspendinft 
the  rich  banker's  daughter  is  to  take  ^aceate 
all,"  the  fact  being,  that  they  do  not  TMnenbet 
who  told  them,  but  pitch  on  a  titled  authoripr  a 
random.   Toadyisms  of  this  kind  are  life  is 
polite  circles  to  an  extent  perfectly  womJoH 
when  we  consider  that  everybody  sees  it  ii 
another,  and  that  it  is  always  attended  vtt 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  i» 
aimed  at,  ana  depreciates  instead  of  exaltiog. 
So  general  is  toadying  of  the  kind  described,  thtt 
conversation  sometimes  appears  as  ooly  a  co» 
petitory  effort  of  a  'group  of  persons  to  mil* 
themsdves  appear  highly  connected  in  sod* 
before  each  other.   The  ambition  of  an  anda; 
sage  was  to  be  the  friend  of  -men  most 
tingui^ed  for  wisdom  aiid  virtue.   But  the  »■ 
bition  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  wealthf  id 
educated  people  of  the  present  day  seldom  regifdi| 
moral  or  intellectual  qualities — it  solely  loobti 
title  and  acres.    To  know  and  be  knownbyso«e' 
foolish  youth  of  rank,  to  be  entitled  to  speak  4| 
as  being  on  familiar  terms  with,  a  peison  A 
whom  is  associated  a  certain  portion  of 
earth's  surface,  though  his  head  and  heart 
as  cold  and  cloddish  as  the  land  itsflf,  i 
mortgages  have  perhaps  made  it  his  in  little  moM. 
than  name — these  are  the  being's  ends  and  aiaa 
of  no  small  portion  of  our  countrymen  aad 
countrywomen,  to  the  neglect,  of  course.  «f » 
that  could  give  real  dignity, -the  .first  efiect  ft 
false  i(tols  being  always  to  extrude  and  keep  d< 
the  true.   And  while  the  worshippers  are  Alt 
benighted,  we  must  not  overlook  the  eSe^ 
the  system  upon  the  worshipped.  The 
classes  are  sometimes  accused  of  looking 
intellectual  aod  moral  respectability 
inferiors  ;  but  does  not  society  do  its  best, 
day  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  to  give  these 
sons  the  conviction,  that  they  are  todeper 
of  such  qualities  altogether  ?    Under  the 
stant  incense  of  toadyism,  the  wonder 
rather  be,  that  there  is  so  much  iatcUectnal 
moral  respectability  araoitgst  the  titled  t^Msa 
there  really  is. 

But  the  surprising  thing  about  toadyism  ts 
it  is   not,  as  might  be  supposed,  exdnsi 
a  feature  of  persons  aspiring  to  higft  soo 
In  hi^  society  itself,  amongst  jsmuies  of 
and  assured  rank,  and  who,  in  all  their  circ 
stances,  are  perfectly  independeat,  nta°y^ 
dividuals  are  found  possessed  of  this^iinlj^ 
in  their  case  is  exercised  towards  other  peo*" 
of  their  own  circle,  whom  they  concwve  topi»| 
a  shade  of  higher  distinction  than 
An  earl  toadying  his  superiors  in  the 
and  any  one  who  stands  higher  as  a  powc 
than  himself,  seems  a  strange  thio^,  yt*^^j 


true  one. 
for 
we 


  It  at  first  appears  difficult  lo 

such  gratuitous  self-humiliation ;  ^^v,"^ 
consider  that  toadjnsm  primarily  iepaas 
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DjUtucsl  ^laliUes  of  ound,  Ibe  loaystery  clears 
Awajr.  A  man  of  raok  toadies  for  the  same 
jBason  Uiata  hjigbly  respected  poet  or  philosopher 
.toadies,  because  he  happens  W  have  .veneration 
inkcger.propQctiantJhanself^steoni,  is  exposed 
to  the  temptation  by  his  circumstances,  and  .has 
not  a  sufficiency  of  judgmeot  .to  control  his 
Jicntimeotal  nature. 

Taliiqg  a  philosQpIjical  tiow  6f  tQadyigra,  it  ^- 
.years  to  us  first  the  effect  of  inherent  feelings, 
Md  after^'ards  of  forms  and  arrangements  in 
society.    Very  often  the  phenomenon  is  compU-| 
uted  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  constant  fvesence 
ofrank,  and  many  become  toadies  as  much  by: 
the  effects  of  -education,. as  Stem  the  tendencies! 
*f  Aeir  Gwn-orlgioal  character.   There  n»ay  even' 
be  detected  amongst  us  certain  local  mooifica- ' 
tuns  of  the  spirit,  tending  to  show  ereatly  the' 
primitive  element  liable  to  be  fostered  by  circum- 
sUoces,    It  may  have  often  beenobserved,  that  the 
"society  "  of  a  country  town  did,  extremely  well, 
.« long  as  all  were  almost  on  a  level  in  .point  of 
rank  and  style,  but  that  its  serenity  was  completely 
manad  by  the  intrusion  of  one  or  two  persons  of 
a  soperior  grade ;  the  unavoidable  effect  of  which 
was  to  produce  an  aspirUjg  toadying  and  uneasyi 
spirit.   In  a  commercial  town,   there  is  little' 
toadyism  compared  with  what  will  be  found  ip[ 
one  containing  a  set  of  judicial  dignitaries. 
UTiole  columns  of  the  county  newspapers  are 
devoted  to  the  raovements  of  any  fashionable  or 
i|tied  visitors  of  the  kind  ahc^e  exemplified. 
Tliese  few  clear  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal  causes  in  producing  this  spirit  will  go  far' 
to  prove  that  toadyism  is  oply  in  a.nuODUSl^Surel 
«>ni;  it  is  chiefly  made. 


ET  them  fall,  these  sad  tears ;  let  them 
silentl);  fall  | 
On  the  pitiless  path  that  I  tread, 
Where's  .the  loved  pious  hand  would: 
have  dried  them  up  all  j 
Or  the  bosoni  to  pillow  my  head  ? 

I*t  them  foil  like  the  rain  on  the  cold  Mcky 
strand, 

with  a  dull  and  a  fcuitless  rebound, 
inat  no  zephyr's  light  pinion  in  frolic  faath 
ann'd, 

sunbeam  hath  .kissied  from  the  ground. 

^or  «hat  to  the  heart  of  my  cold  brother  man 
Is  this  poor  breaking  heart  that  I  bear  ? 

ioo  iar  from  my  grief  its  deep  anguish  to  scan. 
Too  high  to  look  down  on  my  care. 

But  oh !  may  their  eyes  never  weep  such  sad 

tears. 

Nor  their  sky  be  o'ercast  like  my  own ; 
«»y  their  future  glide  on  in  bright  hopes,  with- 
out  fears, 

Aad.let  mine  be  the  gaUrCup alone ! 

'  From  As  Freaclt  of  Lunartinr.! 


May  the  glittering  crowds  I  have  seen  all  depart 

With  a  smile  (though  tb^  looked  upon  me], 
Never  feel  the  deep  want  ■of  .that  word  to  the 
heart, 

That  whispers,  "  I'm  wee|ung  with  thee." 

No  longer  can  I  then  for  sympathy  tusp 

To  man,  who  resists  its  demands ; 
Letcne  cherish  my  grief,  letmy  joy  be  DtonMuiQ, 
■Aad'thos  bury  my  faoein  my  hands. 


In  that  hour  when  my- heart  jntits-.eoHl 

And  its  fHnesal.iQaAUe  pots  on, 
,AQdwh«i  onae  «f,its  onoe  lovtid  iposBttMioosrit 


Save  its  weoAs  fw  the  last;hope  that's. gone: 

When  Friendship  .hcrsolf  fyuos  «$ide  .iron  Jihe 
path 

Where  tijgether  .we  often  Jiad  stray'd, 
And  pierces  the;heart,  Uke.  the  hollow  reed.sta?. 
Where  the  hand  was  too  tcust£u4.y  laid  : 

And  when  from  our  sorrow's  contagion  'tjien  ^o. 

Too  feeble  .to  lend  us  relief. 
And -we  silently  walk  in  our  pathway  Of  wpe, 

Face  to  face  and  alone  with  our  grief : 

When  the  fiitttije  has  lost  the  last  oharm  -tiwt 
conld  waake 

The  lorn  spirit  desire  a  tooaorrow. 
And  when -every  moisel  ofbread  thatwe  take 

Is  moisten'd  with  tear-drops  of  sorrow : 

'X\s  tben.thilQugh  the  desolate  slloooe,  I  Jfeear 
Thy  voice,  oh,  my  God  !  speaking  rest ; 

Thy,;haod.can  alone  raise  the  weight  ^f.^ultjear 
That  liesrchilly^d  c«ildat4ay'jh»ast- 

Then  I  feel  that  no  words  Iike:n^  wprds  haye^thp 
power 

The  wild^ood  of  my.^ef  to  control ; 
From  them  consolation  is  pour'd  in  that  JiQur, 
When  all  others  have  ceased:to. console. 

And -when  I  am  drawn  as  a-firiend  to  Xhy  breast. 

Thine  arms  everlasting  around, 
The  world  cannot  know  the  sweet  rapture  of  rest. 

The  happiness  there  to  be  found. ' 

And  my  soul  mounts  aloft  in  a  sfurit  of  -prayer, 

And  melts  in  communings  so  high. 
That,  self-dried  on  -my  Iids,«v'ry  tear  tbat>stood 
there 

Has.boen  chas'd  iifce      dew  from  mine  eye. 

'Tis  thus  the  brigbt  Aunbeam  from  mok  x)r  from 
spray 

Can  abs»rb  the  last  droppiijgs  of  raw  ; 
While  the  blast  andthe  shadow,  without  heaven'fi 
nay, 

Might  have  swept  o'er  and  o'er  tbev  in  -wm. 


Thf  raillery  which  is  consistent  with  .^ood- 
breeding  is  a  gentle  animadversion  on  st^a^ 
foible,  which,  while  it  caises  the  laugh  in  .the  te$t 
of  the  company,  doth  not  put  the  person.  caUied 
out  of  countenance,  or  expose  him  to  shame  .or 
contempt.  On  the  contraty,  liie  jest  .jihoulid 
be  so  delicate  that  the  object  of  it  should  be 
capable  of  joining  in  the  mirUi  it  occasions. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1 3  soon  as  Edmar  could  absent  himself 
from  the  palace,  he  hastened  to 
Baron  Geom'oi's  hotel  where  he  heard 
that  the  old  man  was  much  indis- 
posed, while  Aline  had  only  suffered 
a,  shock  arising  from  the  danger  to  which  so  many 
diad  Allien  victims.  Her  terror  had  still  further 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  Napoleon  was  to 
iretum  to  the  dreadful  scene,  and  that  Edmar, 
accompanyiog  him,  would  not  hesitate  to  risk  his 
life  tiyioe  to  save  that  of  others.  Forthe  first  time 
Aline  feU  how  much  she  cared  fbr  Edmar,  though 
ikewasnotyetawareofthe  iotensityof  her  feelings. 
<Oii  seeing  Edmar  enter  her  sitting-room,  and 
bearing  his  voice  again,  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
«was  too  g^eat,  and  Dursting  into  tears  she  bent 
lier  head  on  hU  arm  as  she  used  to  do  in  the 
^ys  of  their  chiliUsh  troubles.  Edmar  gently 
placed  her  on  a  couch,  but  did  not  try  to 
«heck  her  tears;  inexpressibly  moved  by  the 
ithought  that  they  were  shed  in  joy  for  his  safe^. 
Passionate  words  rose  to  his  lips  as  he  gazed  on 
-the  fair  bent  head  he  loved  so  dearly,  but 
'resolutely  he  drove  thera  back.  At  length  Aline 
dried  her  eyes,  and  said  : 

*'  Oh,  Edmar,  what  a  relief  to  see  you  safe  at 
-last;  how  dreadful  had  you  also  been  one  of  those 
ipoOTvictimsI " 

"At least/*  said  Edmar,  "I  should  have  had 
•one  nncere  mounierin  my  little  cousin." 

Aline  looked  up ;  it  was  a  long  time  since 
vhe  had  heard  the  old  pet  name  of  former  years, 
-she  smiled  and  answered : 

"  But  you  forget  Pdre  Laurent  and  your  uncle 
And  aunt." 

"  My  uncle  and  aunt,  worthy  people,  would  not 
Tegret  me  much,  for  I  am  only  a  degenerate 
-member  of  their  family,  preferring  to  serve  under 
the  '  Tricolor '  rather  than  to  eat  the  bread  of 
'idleness  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  '  Fleur  de 
Ljrs.'  P^re  Laurent  would  be  really  sorry,  I  am 
«are,  but  my  little  cousin  would  regret  me  more 
I  think.  Am  I  right?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Aline  simply. 
**  Believe  me,"  continued  Eldinar,  "it  is  sweet 
<to  know  that  you  are  still  my  best  friend,  other- 

fwise  I  should  be  very  poor  " 

He  stopped  short;  another  moment  and  he 
-would  have  spoken  of  his  attachment,  but  having 
bis  career  yet  before  him,  he  thought  it  would 
mot  be  right  to  speak,  even  though  almost  certain 
that  Aline  returned  his  love.  She  instinctively 
understood  the  delicacy  that  checked  Edmar's 
"Words,  and  therefore  expressed  no  surprise  when 
lie  somewhat  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

She  returned  to  her  guardian's  room  ;  he  had 
just  awakened  from  a  feverish  doze,  and  asked 
where  she  had  been.  Aline  replied  that  Edmar 
had  paid  a  short  visit.  Baron  Geoffroi  said  that 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  seen  him  to  thank 
tim  for  his  assistance  the  {oevious  night.  The 
iBuon's  prejudice  agaunst  Edmar  was  much 


weakened,  and  his  eageniess  for  Ida  md's 
acceptance  of  Mon^ur  Vanmenant  was  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  brutal  fashion  in  ^ch 
this  gentleman  had  pushed  his  way  throogh  the 
frightened  ladies,  regardless  even  of  Geofin's 
entreaties  to  help  him  in  extricating  A&w  fino 
the  fearful  crush. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  sad  event  ?*rt 
Laurent  was  walking  slowly  on  the  terrace  at 
Fontaine  Flore.    Hisbreviary  was  closed  fottlia 
time  for  he  was  not  alone.   A  tall  young  min  in 
an  officer's  uniform  was  near  him,  speakiM 
eagerly  to  the  venerable  priest,  who  "Steort 
attentively  to  his  old  pupil  Edmar  Castellan.  Ob- 
taining leave  of  absence,  Edmar  had  retumedtt 
the  home  of  his  early  years  to  seek  the  advice oOm 
beloved  benefactor  as  to  his  wish  of  leaviii|  m 
to  go  on  active  service.   He  spoke  also  of  mt 
and  of  the  share  she  had  in  his  thoughts.  Poe 
Laurent  rejoiced  to  find  that  in  s^te  of  w 
glittering  court  life,  surrounded  by  flie  att» 

5 here  of  scepticism  (that  sad  outcome  of » 
devolution),  Edmar  still  remained  faithful  to ■ 
early  teaching;  that  his  heart  was  not 
by  evil  passions,  and  that  he  honestly  desired » 
win  his  place  in  the  world  by  his  own  exertiooi, 
and  not  by  the  easier  though  less  manly 
of  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress.  P^re  La""™ 
therefore  encouraged  Edmar  to  persevere  in  h» 
resolution,  but  he  advised  him  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Baron  Geoffroi  before  joining  the  ai* 
in  Spain,  as  perhaps  the  knowledge  oi  Edo« 
attachment  for  Aline  might  induce  Wm  toj^ 
from  furthering  the  pret»insions  <rf  M«w 
Vaumenant. 

Accordingly,  on  lus  cetum  to  Pans,  «jw 
sought  permission  to  go  on  active  service,  aw" 
received  orders  to  start  for  Spun  in  thiee  oxj* 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  a  Iieatenaney 
in  one  of  the  regiments  engaged  in  the  cao- 
paign.  There  was  not  much  time  to  w*- f! 
Edmar  hurried  to  Baron  Geoffroi's  house  m 
asked  to  see  him.  . 

The  old  man  was  alone,  Aline  having  goM  J 
to  drive,  and  for  half  an  hour  Edmar  sat muBj 
baron  to  whom  he  spoke  simply  of  his  proyw 
and  of  his  love  for  Aline.  Baron  Geoffroi  ItfJ* 
in  silence,  and  then  he  inquired  whrther  Efls« 
had  spoken  to  Aline.  , 
"  No,  sir,  but  I  think  she  does  not  diaBkeWt 
replied  the  other.  .    .  ui 

■'Well,"  said  the  baron.  "  you  did  qn^ 
not  to  mention  the  snbject  to  my  ^ 
word  is  passed  to  Mondenr  Vaumenant,  to  p* 
mote  his  suit  as  far  as  1  can,  but  at  the  si* 
time  I  will  not  force  Aline  to  marry  him,  nor« 
I  endeavour  to  influence  her  any  fiirthcr  m  » 
matter,  as  I  have  not  reason  to  admire  ^"^^ 
Vaumenant's  conduct  on  the  night  of 
ball.  Still,  as  it  does  not  suit  me  to  I>«»^ 
word  to  him,  I  cannot  accept  your  piopow* 
present."  „ 

"Aline  will  certainly  reject  Monsieur  VaniDw- 
ant,  she  does  cot  like  him,"  observed  Em"*^- 

"  Oh,  you  know  that  much,"  said  the 
"Well,  you  saved  my  life,  and  I  am  not  ""gwj 
ful.   If  Aline  declines  Monsieur  Vaumeug 
proposal  I  promise  not  to  press 
upon  her  notice,  and  if  yon  return  withtliei^ 
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of  aptaio  from  the  campaigo,  I  will  consent  to 
joor  maniafie.  At  present  not  a  word  of  this  to 
a;  ward.  Sepsration  will  be  a  good  test  of  your 
DutuI  esteem." 

"Har  I  write  to  her  ?  *'  inquired  Edmar. 

Hie  banm  paused,  then  replied  smiling : 

"Yes,  yoa  may,  under  cover  to  me.  as  I  should 
be  charmed  to  hear  all  the  news  of  the  cam- 
pugnfrom  you." 

AHoe's  entrance  interrupted  the  conversation. 

"Mjrdear,"  said  the  baron,  "I  am  glad  you 
Tttmei  so  soon,  as  Monsieur  de  Castellan  has 
come  to  bid  us  farewell.  He  is  going  on  active 
KTvice  in  Spain,  where  I  am  sure  he  will  become 
1  distin^shed  ofBcer.  Now,  my  friends.  I  leave 
jou  to  make  your  adieux.  Good-bye,  Monsieur  de 
Cvtcllui,  I  quite  agree  with  my  brother  in  his 
tfpval  of  your  deciMon,  and  I  trust  you  will 
Htb^all  I  have  said  to  you.  Let  us  hear 
fan  TOO  occasionally. ' ' 

And  the  baron,  pressing  Edmar's  hand,  left 

the  num. 

"You  have  heard  what  your  guardian  said  ?  " 
lAed  Edmar.  as  he  seated  himself  near  Aline, 
"Wt  may  write  to  each  other,  and  I  need  not 
ifTlwvwelcome  your  letters  will  be." 

"Soyou  are  really  leaving  us!"  said  Aline, 
"and  it  was  for  that  reason  you  went  to  see  our 
AarPire  Laurent?" 

"Who  blessed  my  resolution  I"  replied  Edmar, 
pawly. 

"He  is  right,  as  he  always  is." 

■^d  lifting  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  Aline 
wked  at  Edmar,  who  much  affected,  said  as  he 
UK: 

"Yes,  and  I  may  go  irith  his  approval  and 
P^,  to  win  my  way  in  life.  Adieu,  my  own 
"tie  couun,  think  sometimes  of  me,  as  I  shall 
»lwys  think  of  you." 

A  warm  kiss  was  pressed  on  Aline's  hand ;  a 
^was  exchanged  which  mutely  expressed  both 
m  sad  pain,  then  Aline  was  left  alone,  free  to 
^  the  blinding  tears,  free  to  pray  long  and 
™witly,  with  the  force  of  a  woman  s  faith  for 
wooe  now  dearer  to  her  than  all  else  on  earth. 
^Not  long  after  Edmar's  departure,  Baron 
■'toffroi  sent  one  morning  for  Aline  to  his  study, 
"■d  informed  her  that  she  was  nominated  as  one 
ifthe  ladies  in  waiting  at  the  Tuiteries. 

"This  change  will  naturally  check  Monsieur 
aumenaot's  attentions,"  added  the  baron,  "as 
<  mil  not  be  able  to  see  you  so  often.  It  is  the 
uy  my  in  which  I  can  help  you  Aline,  for  you 
now  I  promised  my  assent  to  his  proposal." 

"Would  it  not  be  better."  asked  Aline,  "to 
^  him  that  I  distinctly  refuse  to  marry  him, 
Dd  that  you  will  not  force  me  into  a  marriage 
detest?^' 

The  baron  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
len  he  answered : 

"Believe  me  n\y  plan  is  the  best.  When 
aumenant  is  no  longer  able  to  see  you  frequently, 
e  will  turn  his  thoughts  elsewhere.  Now,  my 
ear,  I  wish  to  give  you  your  choice  of  two  ar- 
uigemeots  concerning  Fontaine  Flore.  As  the 
'''perty  belonged  to  your  father  it  is  morally 
ours,  though  not  so  legally^  as  I  purchased  it 
vm  the  nation.  However,  I  have  now  resolved 
Jtiaosfertoyou  the  chateau  and  grounds  which. 


unfbrtuoatdy,  are  not  very  extensive.  If  you 
would  prefer  it  to  be  sold,  there  is  at  present  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  a  very  large  sum  which 
would  constitute  your  private  means  until  my 
death,  when  you  will  inherit  from  me  a  large 
fortune,  as  my  adopted  daughter.  Which  will  you 
have  :  the  chateau,  or  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  ?  " 

Aline  thanked  Etaron  Geoffroi  warmly  for  his 
kindness,  and  said  she  would  like  to  keep  the  old 
place. 

"Very  well,"  replied  Geoffroi,  "I  am  glad  to 
perceive  yoa  are  not  mercenary.  The  transfer 
will  scon  be  effected.  On  second  thoughts  it  is 
fortunate  you  decided  on  keeping  Fontaine  Flore, 
as  poor  Laurent  otherwise  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  apartment  there.  My  poor 
broUier,  I  really  forgot  him,  but  bunness  is  so 
absorbing." 

And  the  baron  turned  away  to  his  desk. 

Aline  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Laurent 
informing  him  of  the  new  existence  awaitii^  her 
as  a  lady  in  waiting  at  the  court,  and  of  the 
baron'ri  desire  to  transfer  to  her  Fontaine  Flore, 
which  she  hoped  her  old  friend  would  still  con- 
sider  as  his  home,  a  request  readily  acceded  to 
by  F^re  Laurent  who  was  glad  to  hear  that  his 
brother  had  relinquished  Fontaine  Flore  to  its 
nghtfiil  owner.  He  did  not  approve  of  his  brother 
procuring  a  post  at  court  for  Aline,  but  as  it  was 
alt  settled  he  could  only  hope  for  the  best,  and 
redouble  his  prayers. 

Baron  Geoffroi.  however,  was  quite  satisfied. 
Hiswardaladyin waiting  at  the  Tuileries,  wouldbe 
the  means  of  increasing  his  own  importance,  thus 
enabling  him  to  extend  his  speculations.  Achille 
Vaumeoant  was  not  so  pleased,  he  perceived  that 
the  marriage  he  considered  as  settled,  would 
necessarily  be  postponed,  and  jealous  of  the 
rivals  he  was  certain  to  have  in  the  imperial 
courtiers.  Monsieur  Vaumenant  sought  an 
interview  with  the  baron,  the  morning  of  Aline's 
departure.  Baron  Geoffroi  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  his  ward  could  not 
possibly  break  her  engagement  Monsieur 
Vaumenant  then  requested  to  see  Mademoiselle 
de  Preslin.  Baron  Geoffroi  rang  the  bell,  and 
when  Aline  appeared  he  said  dryly : 

"  Kindly  listen,  my  dear,  to  whatever  Monsieur 
Vaumenant  has  to  say,  and  consider  me  as 
absent." 

So  saying,  he  walked  across  the  room,  took 
up  some  papers  and  a  pencil,  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  some  calculations.  Altne  rejoiced 
that  she  had  at  last  the  oppcwtuni^  of  giving  her 
admirer  a  decided  refusal,  listened  quietly  to  his 
long  verbose  speech,  in  which  he  trira  to  impress 
on  her  mind  the  advantages  of  a  marriage  mth 
him.  Monsieur  Vaumenant  was  so  conceited 
that  he  honestly  thought  himself  quite  irresistible, 
consequently,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
really  heard  a  refusal  from  AUne'slips.  She  was 
obliged  to  repeat  it  twice  before  he  could  believe 
it,  and  then  his  surprise  turned  to  anger  which 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  express  had  not 
Aline  proudly  moved  away  near  to  her  guardian's 
chair. 

Achille  tried  to  enlist  Geoffroi's  sympathy,  but 
his  quondam  ally  pathetically  asked  how  he  could 
expect  that  an  old  man  could  overcome  the 
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miDverbial  flbitinacy  of  ladies,  vbere  Monsieur 
iVaumenaDt  bad  failed,  Achllle  winced  under 
-the  sarcasm,  and  departed  vowing  secret 
•vengeance  against  the  faithless  old  baron,  and 
'that  impudent  young  lieutenant  who  doubtless 
had  assisted  in  thwarting  his  hopes. 

**  My  dear,"  remarked  the  baron,  as  the  door 
closed,  "  there  goes  a  deadly  enemy  who  would 
ruin  me  if  he  could,  but  we  need  nottie  alarmed 
for  my  position  is  fortunately  too  firm  to  be  shaken 
by  him." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  Imperial  Court  under  tbe 
Ficst  Napoleon  was  frequently  most  irksome, 
owing  to  the  rigid  etiquette  which  the  emperor  in- 
«sted  should  be  maintained  in  his  palace.  The 
membezs  of  his  fiunily  were  also  compelled  to  the 
saae.tfbaervanoes,  no  matter  how  repugnant  ^ey 
-migbt  -be  to  their  feelings.  The  new  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  coming  from  the  most  punctilious 
court  in  Europe,  did  not  suffer  so  much  from  a 
restraint  to  which  dxe  had  been  accustomed  from 
early  youth.  Secretly  despising  the  emperor's 
family  and  the  French  ladies  in  waiting  she  lived 
solely  for  herself,  and  her  character  being  naturally 
weak,  she  was  completely  under  the  influence  of 
an  Austrian  iady  in  waiting  who  had  gained  her 
confidence. 

Aline,  on  entering  the  court  as  maid  of  honour, 
aoon  perceived  that  she  would  never  obtain  more 
from  the  empress  than  the  mere  recognition  of 
her  services.  She  fdt  lonely  in  the  ^freat  crowd 
of  courtiers  until  she  became  acquainted  mth  a 
lad^  who.  like  herself,  was  a  member  of  an  old 
family.  Circumstances  had  obliged  Madame  de 
.Montesquieu  to  accept  the  position  of  governess 
to  the  little  King  of  Rome,  Napoleon's  only  son. 
.She  had  a  kind  heart  and  many  noble  qualities 
which  attracted  Aline,  who  found  in  her  a  sincere 
and  motherly  friend.  Madame  de  Montesquiou's 
counsels  preserved  Aline  from  the  frivolcus 
courses  pursued  by  many  of  her  young  associates. 
The  constant  thought  of  her  betrothed  exposed 
to  danger  on  the  battle  fields  of  Spain,  gave  a 
pensive  expression  to  her  singularly  fine  features, 
and  her  calm  and  even  temper  commanded 
respect  from  the  courtiers,  who  thought  she  pos- 
sessed but  little  animation.  When  not  engaged 
in  attendance  mi  the  empress,  Aline  frequently 
passed  her  time  in  the  aparbnents  devoted  to  the 
mtle  Kiqgof  Rome,  who  became  most  afiection- 
ate  to  the  good  friend  of  his  dear  "Quiou," 
which  was  the  name  he  called  his  governess, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  as  he  felt  how  veiy  little 
his  mother  cared  about  him.  One  day  as  Aline 
was  sitting  in  Madame  de  Montesquieu's  room, 
the  emperor  entered  in  his  usual  abrupt  fashion, 
and  spoke  for  a  few  moments  aside  to  Madame  de 
Mootesquiou,  after  which  he  embraced  his  child 
and  departed.  Madame  de  Montesquiou  desired 
the  attendants  to  dress  the  little  king  for  a  drive, 
and  invited  Aline  to  come  with  them. 

The  two  ladies,  the  king,  and  the  nurse,  were 
soon  driving  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  country 
and  they  drove  far  out  into  the  country,  until 
JtHadame  de  Montesquion  denred  the  coachman 
to  sU^.   Taking  her  royal  pupil     the  hand,  she 


turned- with  him  aod  Aline  into  a  beacdlblfudi 
full  of  the  rarest  aod  most  exqui^  shnbs  u 
flowers.  The  UtUe  king  was  delighted,  and  n 
gaily  before  his  governess.  A  pretty  smidi 
house  soon  came  in  sight,  and  Madne  c 
Montesquiou,  recalUog  the  child,  led  his  iitsidt 
It  was  a  pretty  room,  rather  Uke  a  boudoii,  ui 
on  their  entrance  a  lady  rose  from  a  safa  cea 
the  window,  and  hastily  came  forward. 

Madame  'de  Montesquiou  made  a  prtfms 
curtsey,  and  the  lady,  bowing  gracimisly,  k* 
down  and  clasped  the  imperial  boy  in  her  ar^ 
She  looked  at  him  intently ;  a  sad  but  eicet^— 
sweet  smile  passed  over  her  once  lovely  featnr 
as  she  said : 

*<  He  is  not  so  very  like  his  fa^r." 

The  child  lifted  his  limped  blue  eyesfestlei 
to  her,  and  asked : 

**  Do  you  like  my  papa,  Madame  ?  " 
I  do."  reified  the  lady  as  she  took  tain 
her  knee,  and  invited  the  ladies  to  be  seated. 

She  encouraged  the  little  king  to  prattle  to 
while  eating  the  bonbons  she  OTfered  him.  ' 
spoke  kindly  to  Madame  de  Montesquiou, 
to  Aline,  who  thought  she  had  never  seen  see 
graceful  woman.  At  length  the  lady  relucu 
rose,  and  embracing  the  young  Napoleon, 
placed  a  small  chain  and  cross  round  his  ne 
telling  him  to  keep  it  as  a  remembniDce 
good  friend.  Madame  de  Montesquiou  I 
took  leave,  and  the  Imperial  catriage  durtii 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  Montesquiou,  speakii 
English  to  Aline,  desired  her  to  be  uleDt  to 
empress  on  what  she  had  sem  and  heud, 
that  later  on  she  would  have  the  full  explaaa 
of  this  mysterious  vi«t. 

While  Aline  was  In  her  own  room  taut 
letter  from  her  guar^an,  she  was  saam 
to  thfe  empress's  presence.  On  reaching 
Imperial  apartments,  Aline  found  Mane  w 
in  a  sUte  of  great  agitation,  and  her  maj 
asked  very  sharply  where  she  had  beeo.  A 
replied,  as  it  was  not  her  day  of  attendance 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  accompany  the  Kia 
Rome  and  Madame  de  Montesquiou  out  dii) 

"In  what  direction  did  you  go?"  inq" 
Marie  Louise. 

"  Towards  Fontainebleau,  jfour  majesty: 

"  The  drive  seems  to  have  interested  mys 
remarked  the  empress  irriubly,  "he 
of  a  lady  whom  he  had  seen.   Is  ^  a  &» 
yours  ?  . 

"No,  Madame,"  answered  A&oe,  "I  «« 
saw  her  before."  .  , 

All  further  inquiry  was  checked  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  door  in  the  next  roo* 
^d  the  empress  hastily  dismissed  Aline  * 
Napoleoo  came  into  her  boudoir. 

AUne,  much  relieved,  hastened  to  Madame « 
Montesquiou,  who  told  her  that  the  empress « 
much  incensed  at  the  order  «iven  by  Napc«« 
that  their  son  should  be  taken  to  see  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Aline  said  she 
Napoleon  looking  much  put  out  as  she  leRw 
empress,  who  had  sent  for  ber  to  Imow  mbut  m 
had  been.  j  — 

"  The  storm  will  calm  down,"  replied  Midw 
de  Montesquiou.  "Her  majesty  's  J«,"" 
afnud  of  the  mmpenr  to  dispute  his  mmes. 
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"JoseirftiDe,  then,  did  not  fear  him  so  much  ?  " 
asked  Aline. 

"Th^  say  not,"  answered  her  friend ;  "h«t 
yoaknowl  was  not  at  court  at  that  time." 

"I  heard  she  loved  the  emperor,"  rwnaiked 
All  DC,  "  and  I  wonder  how  be  could  have  thfiUght 
of  a  separation." 

"  Crowned  heads  are  ambitions,  my  dear,  and 
walb,  especially  those  of  a  palace,  have  ears,  so 
come  with  me  and  see  the  king-  at  his  supper." 

The  two  ladies  entered  the  adjacent  room.  The 
HBperial  child  was  sitting  at  table,  his  eyes  were 
red,  a  flush  suffused  his  round  cheeks,  one  tiny 
hand  supported  his  curly  fair  head,  while  the 
other  tightly  grasped  the  chain  and  cross. 
^ ''Mama  shall  not  have  my  cross,"  he  cried. 
"Look,  dearest  Quiou,  I  have  it  still,  and  I  will  go 
«nd  see  the  pretty  kind  lady  who  loves  papa  !  " 

''Hush,  sire,  you  must  not  be  so  impetuous," 
WQ  Madame  de  Montesquieu. 

"But  I  have  the  cross  all  the  same,"  retorted 
uie  child. 

Hb  governess  made  no  reply,  bnt  directed  her 
I™pils  attention  to  his  supper,  and  Aline's 
P^wrace  made  him  forget  the  ungracious  recep- 
foo  be  had  met  from  his  mother. 
Ahne  never  forgot  her  visit  to  Malmaison,  and 
she  frequently  wondered  how  Napoleon's  am- 
bitioii  could  have  induced  him  to  repudiate  the 
"""ng  Josephine  for  the  cold  and  insipid  Arch- 
fliKhess  of  Austria. 

A  year  after  this  incident  had  occurred.  Aline 
V3S  obliged  to  give  up  her  post  at  court  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  sudden  illness  of  her  guardian,  and 
■ben  she  reached  his  house  she  heard  that  he 
was  also  ruined  chiefly  through  the  means  of  her 
rejected  suitor  Achille  Vaumenant. 

With  the  exception  of  Fontaine,  \thich  had 
wen  settled  on  its  rightful  owner  Aline,  nothing 
''nained  of  Baron  Geofiroi's  vast  wealth.  As 
««n  as  he  could  bear  the  journey,  the  old  man 
taken  by  his  ward  into  Normandy  to  reside 
'"{njer  and  P^re  Laurent  in  the  old  chSteau. 
*Vhen  the  weather  permitted  the  two  brothers 
walk  along  the  terrace,  the  elder  leaning 
tae  arm  of  the  younger,  while  he  gratefully 
listened  to  the  religious  instruction  so  long  for- 
gotten.   On  the  threshold  of  eternity  the  baron 
learned  anew  the  pious  lessons  of  his  mother  re- 
nted by  the  brother  who  had  chosen  to  serve 
■»od  rather  than  the  world. 

Aline,  meanwhile,  kept  house  in  the  quaint  old 
f*stle,  and  there  was  a  sunny  look  in  her  eyes, 
or  Edmar  had  become  a  colonel,  and  was  on  his 
^  to  Fontaine  Flore  to  clairc  his  bride. 

One  bright  day  in  September  Pfere  T^urent 
jtocMa  at  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  which  was  brightly  decorated  with 
lowers  and  garlands,  and  before  the  old  priest 
'ere  the  two  whom  he  had  loved  from  childhood, 
0  truly  and  wisely,  plighting  their  nuptial  vows. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HE  union  between  Edmar  de  Castellan  and 
Uine  de  Preslin  was  singularly  happy,  and  so 
nclouded  that  P^re  Laurent  was  almost  inclined 
>  tremble,  and  his  foreboding  was  fulfilled 
lortly  after  the  birUi  of  the  little  Flore,  when  the 


ill-fated  Rnssian  campaign  broke  out,  and 
Colonel  de  Castellan  was  recalled  to  his  regiment. 
During  his  absence  Baron  Geoffroi  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  exceptionally  severe  winter  that 
decimated  the  French  army  in  its  celebrated  re- 
treat from  Moscow.  Edmar  shared  the  priva- 
tions of  his  men,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
in  the  fatal  passage  of  the  Bresnia.  On  his 
return  to  Pans  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  the 
great  militaiy  hospital,  out  of  which  he  was  at 
length  discharged  mvalided  for  life. 

Napoleon's  reign  was  over ;  the  idol  of  the  French 
soldiers  was  an  exile  in  Elba,  and  like  many  others 
Edmar  sadly  returned  to  Fontaine  Flore. 

As  he  was  too  proud  to  endure  the  idea  of  sub-* 
sisting  on  the  small  fortune  of  his  wife,  he  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Brienne  to  grant  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  ranger  over  his  extensive  forests  which 
were  close  to  Fontaine  Flore.  The  duke,  now  ii* 
high  favour  at  the  Court  of  the  Bourbons,  readily 
acceded  to  his  nephew's  request,  feeling  relieved 
that  he  did  not  seek  for  a  more  prominent 
position,  v^ich  might  remind  the  world  that  the 
duke,  unfortunately,  had  a  relation  attached  to 
the  tricolour  instead  of  the  white  flag  of  S.  Louis. 

Colonel  Edmar  passed  his  life  in  a  peaceful 
obscurity,  happy  in  his  daily  occupations,  in  the 
love  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  excellent  P^re  Laurent,  who  took  pleasure  in 
beginning  the  education  of  Fdraar's  only  child- 
"This  quiet  existence  was  soon  troubled  with  one 
annoyance.  Aline's  old  suitor,  Achille  Vaumen- 
ant, had  purchased  a  small  property  on  the 
borders  of  the  ducal  forests  which  were  under 
Edmar's  care. 

Monsieur  Vaumenant  spitefully  resolved  to 
make  himself  disag^eable  to  his  successful  rival, 
and  presently  reports  were  brought  to  Edmar  of 
Achille's  poaching  propensities.  The  colonel  at 
first  contented  himself  with  the  usual  form  of 
warning ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  written 
remonstrances,  and  the  gamekeepers  insulted  on 
every  occasion.  Finally  Edmar,  losing  patience, 
wrote  an  imperious  and  angry  note  to  Achille, 
who  insolently  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  correspondence  with  the  employes  of 
another  man,  and  that  if  the  Duke  de  Brienne 
wished  his  game  to  be  preserved,  he  might  write 
himself  instead  of  doing  so  through  a  paid  ofBcial, 
whom  Monsieur  Achille  did  not  consider  to  be  on 
the  level  of  gentlemen  like  himself  and  the  duke. 

Edmar's  high  temper  rose  at  this  insult,  and 
with  difficulty  Aline  prevented  him  from  instantly 
challenging  the  impertinent  money-lender. 

A  week  later  Edmar  went  on  business  to  the 
nearest  town.  While  dining  at  a  restaarant 
he  overheard  his  name  mentioned  at  an  ad- 
joining table,  and  on  looking  round  he  per- 
ceived Achille  and  three  other  men,  evidently 
heated  from  wine.  Edmar  contemptuously 
turned  his  back  and  resumed  his  conversation 
with  a  friend.  They  were,  however,  interrupted 
by  Achille,  who  came  up  and  abused  the  colonel 
in  the  grossest  language.  It  was  the  period  of 
duelling,  and  Edmar,  to  save  his  honour,  was 
obliged  to  challenge  his  adversary.  A  savage 
expression  gleamed  in  Achille's  eyes  as  he 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  duel  being  ap- 
pointed at  a  veiy  early  hour  next'day,  Edmar 
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found  it  would  be  impossible  to  return  home  that 
evening ;  he  therefore  sent  a  messenger  with  some 
alight  excuse  to  Fontaine  Flore,  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  his  wife  in  case  he  should  not  survive 
the  duel,  which  was  to  be  decided  by  pistols. 
Although  Edmar  was  an  excellent  marksman, 
Achille,  in  his  vindictiveness,  fired  before  the 
signal,  and  the  colonel  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Achille's  seconds,  indignant  at  his  perfidy,  seized 
their  principal  and  gave  him  into  custody  on  tbe 
charge  of  murder. 

Edmar  was  still  alive  when  he  reached  Fontaine. 
His  poor  wife  knelt  beside  him  in  despair  as  Pere 
Laurent  bent  over  the  dying  roan,  and  said : 
•    •<  Edmar,  my  son,  do  you  repent  having-  raised 
your  hand  to  take  another's  life  ?  " 

"  I  do  repent,  and  I  forgive  as  I  wish  to  be  for- 
given." 

Edmar  could  say  no  more. 

F^re  Laurent  hastened  to  give  the  final  abso- 
lution, and  AUne's  earthly  happiness  was  crualied 
for  ever. 

P^re  Laurent  repressed  his  own  deep  sorrow  to 
console  and  calm  tbe  terrible  grief  of  the  young 
widow.  He  arousedher  from  her  stuporby  the  means 
of  the  little  Flore.  The  mother's  feehngs  at  last 
asserted  themselves,  and  another  life,  shadowed 
bv  the  recollection  of  the  fearful  blow,  began  at 
Fontaine  Flore — a  life  devoted  to  prayer  and  the 
exercise  of  good  works.  Edmar  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars,  where  Pgre 
Laurent,  Aline,  and  her  child  daily  visited  the 
tomb  of  their  loved  one. 

Achille  Vaumenant  was  tried  for  matder ;  but 
as  Edmar  was  a  nobleman,  the  democratic  French 
jury  acquitted  Achille  of  murder,  and  found  him 
guilty  of  manslaughter  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

Right  minded  people  naturally  cried  out  at  the 
injustice  of  the  verdict ;  but  it  did  not  matter. 
Achille  escaped  with  one  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  heavy  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  .the  widow 
of  his  victim,  which  Aline,  dehntng  to  accept  for 
herself,  sent  to  a  hospital.  Achille  Vaumenant 
left  prison  a  ruined  roan,  and  in  after  years,  when 
begging  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  received  alms 
from  Aline,  who,  recognizing  the  miserable 
broken  down  wretch,  procured  his  entrance  into 
a  h(»pital,  thus  following  the  noble  maxim,  that 
forgiveness  is  the  Christian's  revenge. 

P^re  Laurent  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age,  and 
before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  old  castle  in  which  his  beloved  children  had 
known  their  deepest  joys  and  sorrows,  turned  tnt^ 
a  noble  orphanage  where  the  Sisters  of  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul  trained  many  innocent  souls  for  God. 

One  day  Pire  Laurent  crept  into  the  chapel, 
and  knelt  before  the  Blessed  Sacraroent,  close  to 
the  marble  tomb  where  Aline's  mortal  remains 
reposed  near  those  of  her  husband. 

The  old  priest  prayed  fervently  and  long,  so 
long  that  the  Sister  Flore  de  Castellan  who  had 
followed  him,  ventured  to  approach.  As  she 
bent  to  ask  him  to  take  a  chair,  she  discovered 
that  F&re  Laurent  had  made  his  last  prajer  on 
earth  beside  her  parents'  grave,  in  Uie  presence 
of  the  Lord  whom  he  had  served  all  the  days  of 
liis  saintly  life. 

THE  END. 


CYRUS,  THE  KING. 


m 


HO  say  to  Cyrus :  '  Thou  ait  njr 
shepherd,  and  thou  shalt  fofom 
all  ray  pleasure.'  Who  uf  to 
Jerusalero :  '  Thou  shalt  be  bnUt' 
And  to  the  temple  :  '  Ihyfiwiii- 
tions  shall  be  laid.'  (Is.  xliv.  2S  )  Thus  oi^ 
the  Lord  to  my  anointed  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand 
I  have  taken  hold  of  to  subdue  nations  Kfon  )a 

face  'I  will  go  before  tfaee  udiriO 

humble  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
For  the  sake  of  my  servant  Jacob  and  Israel,  a; 
elect,  I  have  even  called  tnee  by  thy  name.  " 
(Is.  xlv.  1—4.) 

The  first  mention  of  this  prince,  which  we  meet 
with  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  in  the  two  last  veraesd 
the  second  book  of  Paraltpomenoa,  sometiiDei 
called  the  second  book  of  Chronicles.  Then  it 
is  said :  "  The  Lord  stirred  up  tbe  heart  d 
Cyrus,  King  of  the  Persians;  who  commaiMI 
it  to  be  proclaimed  through  all  his  kingdti. 
.  .  .  .  saying:  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  Kii^tf 
the  Persians  :  '  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  euA 
hath  the  Lord  given  to  me,  and  he  hath  cha^ 
roe  to  build  Him  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  ' 
(ii.  Para,  xzxvi.  23.) 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  twok 
Esdras,  we  again  find  mention  of,  Cyrus 
Zorobabel,  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  and 
and  the  rest  of  the  chief  of  the  Others  of 
refused  some  proffered  assistance,  saying: 
have  nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  a  boose 
our  God,  but  we,  ourselves,  alone  will  baild 
the  Lord  our  God,  as  Cyrus,  King  of  thePeniJ* 
has  commanded  us.    But  the  people  of  (!• 
land  hindered  the  hands  of  the  people  of  ]«lV 
and  troubled  them  in  building,  and  fruiuatM 
their  design  all  the  days  of  Cyrus,  King  4 
Persia,  even  until  the  reign  of  Darius,  Kin?B 
Persia."    (Es.  iv.  45.)  \ 
In  consequense  of  the  interruptions  of  fli, 
work  of  building  the  temple,  it  was  detemioM 
refer  the  matter  to  Darius.   A  letter  w«l 
cordingly  written  to  the  King  of  Persia,  re^ 
ing  him  to  search  in  the  royal  libraiy.  w**! 
whether  it  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus  tbe  nj 
that  the  house  of  God  in  Jerusaleni  sbonMi 
built,  that  he  would  send  his  good  pleasure  at 
cemiog  this  matter.    (Es.  v.  17.) 

Then  the  king  gave  orders,  and  there  was  M 
a  book  in  which  this  record  was  written:  "1 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  Cyrus  the  fci 
decided  that  the  house  of  God  should  be  bo 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  etc.  (Es.  vi.  1—23-) 

And  who  was  this  Cyrus,  this  heathen  Itiog,  J 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  M 
regarded  by  Hiro  with  such  great  favour?  " 
history  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  Kii^ ' 
Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  As^ 
King  of  the  Medes.  He  was  beautiful  ia  penjj 
and  more  so  in  the  qu^ties  of  his  mind ; 
position  was  sweet,  he  was  kind  and  haniMi 
loved  learning,  and  a^tred  after  {' 
{^red  neither  danger,  difficulty  nor  harddi^' 

The  Peruana  at  that  time  edocated 
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Aildreo  after  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and 
mtue,  and  in  accordance  with  these  was  the 
nwog  Cyrus  brought  up.  He  excelled  in  apt- 
less  to  learn,  and  in  courage,  and  address  in 
SKCQting  whatever  he  nndertoolc 

When  CjTus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother 
00k  him  mto  Media  to  visit  his  grandfother 
\styages,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him. 
iiK  pride  and  luxury  reigned  supreme,  and 
\st^ages  was  richly  clothed  and  adorned,  for  the 
labits  of  the  Medes  were  quite  difiEerent  from 
hose  of  the  Persians.  Cyrus,  however,  remained 
lomoved  by  all  this,  and  retained  his  own  «mp1e 
customs.  He  charmed  his  giandfiither  as  well 
IS  all  those  about  him. 

He  remained  some  time  at  the  court,  where  he 
ns  loved  and  esteemed.  He  was  gentle, 
aiibie,  anxious  to  oblige,  beneficent  and  ifener- 
Ms.  When  he  returned  to  his  own  country, 
)UQg  Uttle  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
'e-^ntered  the  class  of  children,  where  he  con- 
^■nied  a  year  longer. 

Cyrus  was  about  forty  years  old,  he 
iet  oat  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  to  go  to 
flK  aidof  his  Uncle  Cyaxares,  King  of  Media 
in  his  war  against  the  Babylonians,  but  before  his 
lepartnre  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  country,  for 
"s^Teat  maxim  was,  that  a  man  ou^ht  not  to 
«giQ  any  enterprize,  great  or  small,  without  con- 
uitio^  the  divinity,  and  imploring  his  protection. 
0  acting  thus,  Cyrus  nut  in  practice  the  excellent 
dvice  given  him  by  his  father,  of  beginning  and 
oding  all  his  enterprizes  with  prayer,  and  of  this 
l«y  he  never  failed  to  acquit  himself  before  the 
ffcole  army. 

The  success  of  this  first  expedition  against 
^  Babylonians  was  complete,  but  it  was  decided 
}  council,  to  continue  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
raxares  offered  Cjrrus  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
tth  the  kingdom  of  Media  as  her  porHon.  After 
^ning  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother, 
-ynis  married  the  princess. 

After  great  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus 
idvanced  against  Babylon.  We  know  the 
>F0phecie8  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  again&t 
•shylon,  the  predictions  of  ner  destruction,  and 
■>w  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  to  be  the 
istniments,  for  this  end.  "Make  bright  the 
fowB,  gather  the  shields.  The  Lord  hath 
■?«d  MP  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for 
us  device  is  against  Babylon  to  destroy 
-  .  .  ."  There  is  abundance  of  prophecy 
4  to  the  manner  in  which  Babylon  was  to  be 
^en  all  of  which  was  HtenUly  fulfilled,  Cyrus 
*A°f  ****  instrument. 

After  completing  the  preparations  for  the 
«"ig  of  the  city,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  a 
[Wat  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  city, 
md  that  on  such  occasions  the  Babylonians  were 
'Ccustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  drinking 
^  debauchery.  Wc  know  the  histonr  of  the 
Tofanations  of  which  Belshazzar  the  king  was 
[wlty  on  that  night,  and  of  the  writing  ajrainst 
which  appeared  upon  the  wall,  but  believing 
nhis  present  security,  he  continued  the  carouse 
™^troops  of  Cyrus  entered  the  cifv  through 
Kbed  of  the  Euphrates,  which  river  Cyrus  had 
Wj*d  aside  from  its  course. 

^  titf  was  thus  oUiged  to  surrender  and 


the  first  thing  Cryus  did  was  to  thank  the  gods 
for  his  success ;  then  he  assembled  his  principal 
officers,  and  after  having  praised  their  courage 
and  prudence,  their  ze^  and  their  attachment 
to  his  person,  he  distributed  rewards  to  his  whole 
army.  Then  he  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in 
their  ancient  virtue,  to  keep  up  in  Babylon  the 
discipline  which  had  prevailed  in  Perwa,  and  to 
give  their  children  a  goc»l  education. 

He  looked  upon  liberality  as  a  royal  virtue,  and 
thought  there  was  nothing  great  or  valuable  in 
riches,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  distributing  them 
by  rewarding  those  who  served  the  public  faith- 
fully,  and  to  succour  and  relieve  those  whose 
wants  were  made  known  to  him. 

Crcesus,  a  prince  who  had  been  immensely 
rich,  and  whom  he  had  conquered,  once  repre- 
sented to  Cyrus,  that  he  would  make  himself 

goor  by  his  generosity.  He  asked  to  what  sum 
tcesus  thought  those  treasures  might  have 
amounted.  The  prince  named  a  very  large  sum, 
upon  which  Cyrus  wrote  a  short  note  to  the 
lords  of  his  court  in  which  he  told  them  he  was 
in  want  of  money.  A  larger  sum  was  brought 
immediately  than  Uiat  which  Croesus  had  named. 
"Look,"  said  Cyrus,  "here  are  my  treasures; 
the  chests  in  which  I  keep  my  gold  are  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  my  people." 

But  what  Cyrus  preferreid  to  all  things  was  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  respect  for  religion. 
As  sonn  as  he  became  more  at  leisure,  after  the 
conquest  of  Babylon,  he  established  a  number  of 
Magi  to  sing  daily  a  morning  service  of  praise  to 
the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  offer  sacrifice. 

Cyrus  established  his  chief  residence  at  Baby- 
lon, but  as  this  city  could  not  be  very  well 
affected  towards  him,  he  took  more  precautions 
than  before  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
person,  and  suffered  no  one  to  be  near  faim  at  the 
hours  of  bathing,  eating  and  sleeping ;  but  he 
soon  resolved  to  diow  himself  publicly  to  his  own 
people  and  newly-conquered  subjects  in  a  solemn 
religious  ceremony,  and  by  marching  in  a  pomp- 
ous cavalcade  to  the  places  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  there  to  offer  sacrifice.  Here  for  the  first 
time  he  thought  to  display  all  possible  splendour 
and  magnificence  to  catch  and  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  for  hitherto  he  had  disdained  any 
adornments  but  those  of  courage  and  virtue. 

Having  regulated  his  affairs  at  Babylon,  C}rrus 
took  a  journey  into  Persia,  and  went  through 
Media  to  visit  his  uncle,  Cyaxares,  with  whom  he 
held  that  kingdom  in  common.  Cyaxares  is 
called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede,  and  it 
appears  that  when  Cyiua  returned  from  Ferda  he 
took  Cyaxares  with  him  to  Babylon. 

Cyaxares  and  Cambyses  both  dying,  Cyrus  be- 
came sole  monarch  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  seventieth  year  of  the 
Babylon'sh  captivity,  Cyrus  published  the  famous 
edict  by  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Jerusalem.  Probably  this  edict  was  obtained 
by  the  solicitations  of  Daniel  who  possessed  great 
influence  at  court.  Cyrus  at  the  same  time  re- 
stored all  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord, 
which  Nabuchodonozor  had  brought  ft'om  Jeru- 
salem, and  placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god. 
Shortly  after  the  Jews  departed  under  the  conduct 
of  Zorobabel  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
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Cynis  bad  by  this  time  grown  tt)  beprettyold 
—perhaps  about  seventy.  He  enjoyed  a'^gorous 
state  of  health  to  the  last.  Feeling  his  end  ap- 
proaching he  declared  lus  eldest  son  his  succes- 
sor—the Darius  the  Mede  of  the  Scri|ituie8— «nd 
gave  excellent  instructions  to  his  chddren.  He 
^specialty  desired  them  to  love  and  respect  one 
another,  and  dedared  his  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl.  He  desired  that  his  body 
^ould  be  immediatdv  restored  to  the  earth — that 
no  costly  coffin  should  enshrine  htsTemains. 

How  much  there  is  in  this  greatbeaiUien  prince 
wl^h  deserves  our  inutation. 


THE  WATSONS, 


[PON  the  edges,  as  it  were,  of  those 
boundaries  within  which  fashionable 
life  in  London  confines  itself,  there 
are  whole  streets  of  houses  occupied 
by  persons  in  a  transitory  condition, 
who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  shake  off  their 
early  but  humble  connexions,  and  endeavouring 
might  aud  main  to  revolve  in  the  hi^er  circles  of 
society.  These  streets  have  a  peculiar  aspect. 
They  are  seldom  great  thoroug-hfares ;  con- 
sequently, a  person  coDUnually  parading  one  of 
them  is  not  likely  to  do  so  unnoticed  by  those  who 
have  time  to  watch  him. 

On  a  certain  morning,  therefore,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  London  season,  a  well-dreraed 
handsome  young  man,  who  had  been  noticed  in  the 
street  for  the  last  hour,  -caused  the  greengrocer's 
wifie  and  several  of  the  maid  servants  a  great  deal 
of  conjecture.  By  dint  of  observation,  they  all 
ultimately  concluded  that  his  hopes  and  desires 
were  centred  in  No.  31,  for  towards  that  house 
were  his  eyes  most  frequently  cast.  While  thus 
engaged,  an  elderly  gentleman  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed.  Now  it 
happened  that,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  this  was 
the  person  our  young  friend  was  least  desirous 
of  bemg  seen  by,  and  he  hastened  to  hide  him- 
self in  a  cross  street,  determined  to  emerge  when 
the  old  gentleman  should  be  out  of  sight.  This 
was  not  long  in  hiippening,  for  the  visitor  gained 
admittance,  and  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room  by  tliat  peculiar  lodging  house  footman, 
whose  dress  is  made  up  from  the  wardrobes  of 
groom,  scullion,  or  the  waiter  at  an  inn.  The 
old  gentleman  was  evidently  expected  by  chose 
he  called  upon,  namely,  his  late  brother's  widow, 
and  her  son  and  daughter. 

The  whole  party  were  attired  in  deepmounung. 
The  mother  wore  widow's  weeds;  the  uncle 
loosely-fitting  garments,  beginning  with  large 
laced  shoes,  and  antique-looking  trousers,  and 
ending  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  covered  to  the 
crowD  with  a  mourning  hat-band,  which,  on 
seating  himself,  he  placed  on  the  carpet.  His 
nephew,  who  carelessly  lolled  on  a  chair,  tickling 
his  boot  with  a  riding-whip,  presented  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  visitor.  Though  the  colour  of  his 
clothes  were  black,  their,  ultra-fashionable  shape 
showed  anything  but  mourning.  He  wore  a 
jockey-like,  cut-away  coat,  fastened  at  the  breast 


by  a  single  glued  button,  a  seal  and 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  gold  chain, 
trousers  were  tightly  strapped,  for  ri^ig,  to 
pair  of  boots  with  very  high  heels  aad  very  --^*' 
toes. 

The  preliminaries   of   the   bunness,  lAick 
brought  the  party  together,  were  har<%  orer, 
before  this  young  gentleman  showed,  by  bit'  | 
gestures,  that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  hiicca-  i 
pany,  and  of  the  discussion  in  which  they  tat  j 
engaged. 

"Well,  ma!am,"  exclaimed  the  uncle  afto  1 
short  parley,  "if  you  insist,  the  stock  must  be 
sold,  though  comols  are  at  a  low  figure.  Hof- 
ever,  it  will  be  your  loss,  and  not  mine." 

"The  loss,"  replied  the  widow,  "willbenotlu^ 
compared  vritfa  the  advantage.  The  seaKn  11 
&8t  advancing,  yet  we  have  no  decent  placeii 
which  to  see  our  Mends.  Besides,  as  «e  ha» 
taken  a  house  in  Ebury  Street,  the  sooner  it « 
furnished  the  better ;  for  these  lodgings  are  x 
disgrace  to  us.  I  am  sure  when  Charles's  inesi^ 
the  Honourable  Frank  Adlard  called  yesterdayi  I 
was  ashamed  to  receive  him  in  such  a- 
drawing-room . ' ' 

"And  yet,"  added  old  Andrew  Watson,  loafc 
ing round,  "it  is  magnificent  compared  to 
one-pair  front  you  used  to  take  such  pride  ia, 
when  poor  brother  John  was  alive.   I'll  tell  )W 
what,  Mrs.  John,  you  are  going  headlong  to  ti% 
and  dragging  your  children  after  you!  I* 
thousand  pounds- to  furnish  a  house! 
happen  to  know  vrtiat  it  will  cost  a  year  to  1^ 
all  that  fine  furniture  in  use  ?  Why,  m'^fi 
double  your  income." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  lady;  "Mt 
friend,  Lord  Skemton.  lives  in  a  much  am 
dashing  style  than  we  intend  to  do — for  he  ^^^i 
six  horses,  and  we  intend  only  having  i 
yet  his  expenses  do  not  exceed  fifteen  bundled  a  i 
year.  Now,  you  know,  when  all  comes  to  all,  * ; 
have  a  larger  income  than  his  at  our  commai*^ 

"Very  true,  Mrs.  John;  but  youforgeitop 
one  item  into  the  account,  which  is  juit  b»; 
Lord  what's-  his  name  has  always  hadfitaj.i 
hundred  a  year,  and  having  been  bom  and  i 
to  a  good  fortune,  was  taught  in  early  life 
manage  it  with  advantage.   You,  on  the  cooBWTt  I 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  spend  more  tM» 
sufficed  for  your  fianuly's  decent  maiateiUBC^ 
and  who  lodced  forwara  to  your  Suaday's^o^ 
as  the  great  event  of  the  week,  are  pertEctir- 
ignorant  of  the  best  method  of  laying  ont 
money." 

"Pooh,  pooh  I"  exclaimed  Charles  \yalij 
who  had  by  this  time  commenced  caCtiDg  » 
name  on  a  window  pane  with  his  diamond  ns^ 
"  Nonsense,  uncle;  as  if  there  was  affjr  a«  ■  1 
spending  money.    I  find  it  easy  enough ! "  ; 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  throw  it  away,  I  fP* 
My  poor,  dear  brother !  "  ejaculated  theowjg  - 
in  continuation;    "  he   committed  a  teiw"  ; 
blunder  when  he  sent  you  to  Eton,  to  atqaj 
notions  and  acquaintances   which  yon  ! 
neither  the  tact  nor  the  fortune  to  keep  up;  j 

"  We  shall  see,  Uncle  Andrew,"  said » 
lectured  lady,  rising  up  so  as  to  anwardipw** 
"  time  win  show  whose  policy  is  best,  of 
proving  Qur  connexions,  we  diall  impove  * 
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brtunes.  Charles  will  doubtless  one  day  attract 
the  beaefidal  notice  of  the  ministry  throug-h  our 
fijends  the  Skemtons ;  and  who  knows  but  Selioa 
mvmany  atitle/* 

thryoane  lady  spoken  (d  cast  an  appeating 
bok  towards  her  mother. 

"  Marty  a  title  !  "  exclaimed  old  Watson  the 
stock-broker,  starting  up  in  evident  displeasure  ; 
"hovcan  she  do  that,  when  she  is  engaged  to 
young  Hamilton,  my  foreign-house  clerk  ?  " 

At  tbe  mention  of  this  name;  Miss  Watson 
suddenly  left  the  room  by  the  folding- doors.  At 
Hie  same  moment  the  footman  entered  by  the 
other,  to  announce  the  Honourable  Frank  Adlard. 

"Bum!"  said  Uncle  Andrew^  pressing  his 
bv  upon  his  head  with  more  than  ordinary  force ; 
"1  ita  no  company  for  honourables.  So  good 
Mming,  Mrs.  Watson.  I  wish  youand  your  son 
jifof  your  high  connexions.  You  will  find  the 
odt  at  your  new  banker's  to-morrow  at  noon." 

Wlule  descending  the  staiiB,  Mr.  Watson  was 
fused  rapidl)r,  and  somewhat  rudely,  hy  a  young 
■Ml,  dressed  in  tbe  height  oi  fashion,  who  rushed 
itt>the drawing-room,  and  shut  the  door  with  a 
Having  made  his  acknowledgements  to 
Un.  Watson,  he  shook  her  son  heartily  by  the 
bad,  exclaiming : 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  congratulate  you!  You 
ire  now  a  member  of  the  Lushington  ctub.  The 
BOotcame  off  last  night,  and  your  election  was 
nthacdamation." 

Charles  returned  the  shake  of  his  friend's  hand 
All  sincere  cordiality.  The  event  announced 
Mt  a  load  off  his  mind.  He  bad  dreaded  lest 
■9  rcininiscences  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
wcatioB— all  connected  with  the  oil  shop  in  the 
wooj^  Road — should  have  reached  the  ears  of 
Of  ill-natured  member  of  the  aristocratic 
"LushiDgtoD."  In  that  case  his  rejection  would 
^  been  inevitable.  His  mother  also  had  her 
■u^^viogs;  but  now  they  were  cleared  up, 
si*  overwbdmed  the  Honourable  Frank  with  her 

flisoest  communications  were  equally  gratify- 
!o  both  parties.  Charles  was  delighted  to  hear 
tut  his  friend  had  "secured"  the  mare  he  so 
lueh  coveted,  for  a  bagatelle  of  eighty  guineas  ; 
^d  Mrs.  Watson  fell  into  an  iU-concealed 
ipture  when  the  visitor  intimated  that  he  had 
"ven  round  his  phaeton  and  pair,  on  purpose 
>  give  Miss  Selina  an  airing  in  th«  park.  She 
istened  to  her  daughter  to  communicate  the 
larming  intdligence. 

Ah  !  my  Sdma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  If  it  sAould 
^  as  I  hope,  what  an  elegant  Countess  of 
temton  you  will  make !  " 

Difficulties,  however  great,  possibilities  how- 
'er  remote,  vanish  before  the  anticipations  of 
ubitious  mamas.  Although  between  the 
onourable  Frank  and  the  earldom,  there  hap- 
2ned  to  intervene  his  father  and  grandfather, 
id  ahhough  his  union  with  Selina  was  at  pre- 
Jat  barred  by  a  strong  affection  for  a  humbler 
^al,  yet  did  Mrs.  Watson  stride  to  the  goal  of 
er  hopes  in  a  single-  sentence^  despatching  in 
oe  breath  two  deaths  and  a  marriage. 
But  her  daughter  saw  with  other  eyes,  and 
Wight  nith  other  thoughts.  She  obeyed  all 
mother  commanded  of  her,  and  struggled 


hard  to  suppress  her  tears,  white  making  reddy 
for  the  dreaded  drive.  Mrs.  Watson  who  insisted 
upon  her  looking  on  this  occasion  "  parriculatly 
nice,"  delayed  her  long  with  alterations  In,  or 
additions  to  her  costume,  so  that  the  Honoutabto 
Mr.  Adlard  had  to  wait  an  unconscionaUe  rims 
before  he  was  afforded  the  pleasure  of  handing 
her  mto  his  carriage.  Whitef  placing  her  neaC 
little  foot  upon  the  step,  Selina  beheld  on  the  op- 
posite pavement  a  well-known  face,  which  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  unmixed  despair,  and  so  ^at 
was  her  emotion,  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was  as^ 
sistedtoherseat.  Thecauseofitseemed  transfixed 
with  disappointment  and  wonder,  like  a  person 
petrified  to  the  spot.  He  moved  nothing  but  his 
eyes,  which  followed  the  progress  of  the  carriage 
tilt  it  WHS  out  of  sight.  On  recovering,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  cab,  and  desired  to  be  driven  to 
the  Stock  ExchM^e  as  Cast  as  possible.  Poor 
fellow !  He  liad  spent  six  houfs  in  ati  attempt 
to  whisper  one  word  to  her.  and  hopelessly 
failed. 

The  subsequent  month  e&cted  a  vast  change 
in  the  state  and  being  of  the  Watsons.  A  lady, 
with  a  taste  for  expense,  and  two  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  cash,  is  not  long  in  furnishing 
a  tM>ase ;  and  the  removal  from  the  lodging  to  the 
new  residenee  near  Belgrave  Square  was  speedily- 
effected.  Charles,  who  happily  possessed  but 
little  city-bred  bashfulness,  soon  placed  himself 
on  an  easy  footing  of  friendship  with  several 
members  of  the  Lushington  Club.  He  was- 
astonished  at  the  popularity  he  so  speedily 
acquired  amongst  tbe  more  immediate  friends 
and  satellites  of  young  Adlard.  In  all  their 
schemes  of  pleasure,  young  Watson  was  sure  to- 
be  first  consulted,  and  under  their  tuition  he* 
made  rapid  strides  In  many  "gentlemanly"  ac- 
complishments. In  the  billiard  and  card-rooms 
of  the  club  his  presence  was  always  welcome; 
and  by  dint  of  practice,  he  soon  found  himself- 
ranked  amongst  the  first-rate  players.  To  tw 
sure,  he  seldom  won,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
generally  a  small  stake ;  but  what  he  lost  in 
money,  was  made  up  in  flattery  and  commisera- 
tion. It  was  always  admitted  that  his  "  play  was 
splendid."  "Buttben,"  some  winner  would  add, 
while  pocketing  his  notes,  "your  bad  fortune,  my 
dear  fellow,  is  really  unprecedented.  A  man 
with  your  skill  and  my  luck  would  ruin  the  whole 
club." 

This  Cliaries  Watson  Implicitly  believed,  and 
played  on  In  the  hope  his  "luck  "  would  take  a 
fovourable  turn.  His  perseverance  was^  however, 
ilt-requited,  for  he  continued  to  play  and  to  lose 
night  after  night  for  several  months ;  and  some  of 
the  older  members  of  the  ctub  were  wont  to 
observe  amongst  themselves,  that  Adlard  and  his 
confederates  looked  for  the  presence  of  Charies 
Watson  in  the  cardroom,  as  anxiously  as  tHey 
did  for  their  regular  allowances  on  quairter-days.- 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  eighty-guinea-  horse 
was  found  to  be  a  confirmed  "  screw,"  and  hud 
fallen  incurably  lame. 

Meantime  affairs  in  Ebury  Street  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  consummation  most  devotAl)! 
desired  by  Mrs.  Watson.  The  attentions  of  tM. 
Honourable  Frank  to  Selina,  though  by  no  means 
ardent,  were  continuous ;  he  had  as-  yet  nlfcd» 
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no  decided  overtures ;  but  the  mother  attributed 
this  silence  to  prudential  motives ;  the  more  parti- 
cularly as  the  old  earl'shealth  was  so  far  declining, 
as  to  give  her  increased  hope  of  ultimately  fiuding 
her  daughter's  name  in  the  peerage.  In  her 
ardent  dreams  of  a  coronet,  Mrs.  Watson  almost 
overlooked  the  ravages  grief  was  making  in  her 
daughter's  constituaon ;  and  as  she  never  looked 
beyond  the  surface  of  matters,  she  rejoiced, 
xather  than  was  pained,  at  the  growing  paleness 
of  Selina's  cheeks.  It  improved,  she  thought,  her 
BTCtearance,  and  gave  her  an  air  which  the  old 
la^  had  learned  to  call  distingui  / 

Having,  by  dint  of  manosuvring,  and  great 
industry  in  visiting,  got  upon  the  list  of  her 
acquaintances  a  sufEcient  number  of  lords, 
ladies,  sirs,  and  honourables,  Mrs.  Watson 
settled  upon  giving  a  soiree,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  son's  coming  of  age.  Her  preparations  were 
immense.  She  got  the  addresses  of  the  best  con- 
fectioners, the  best  wine-merchant,  the  best  rout- 
furnishers,  and  the  best  (Quadrille  band,  that 
money  could  bribe  to  do  their  best.  She  had  the 
lawn  covered  in  with  a  marqude,  which  was  to  be 
iUuminated  with  varieg^ed  mmps.  She  engaged 
Italian  singers,  and  cwdered  fireworks;  in  short, 
she  determined  that  her  par^  should  be  as  much 
like  a  /ite  Lady  Skemton  recently  gave  at  her 
Twickenham  Villa,  as  money  and  profusion  could 
make  it. 

It  was  during  the  very  heat  and  bustle  of  these 
magnificent  preparations,  that  Selina  found  an 
opportunity  of  slipping  out  into  Hyde  Park,  to 
enjoy  a  luxury  which,  since  her  mamma  set  up  a 
carnage,  she  had  been  long  dented ;  namely,  to 
walk.  She  had  scarcely  struck  into  one  01  the 
cross  paths  which  leads  to  Bayswater,  before  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  young  gentleman  who,  till 
that,  appeared  as  dejected  and  care-worn  as  her- 
self; but  his  countenance  brightened  up  the 
instant  he  beheld  her ;  and  when  she  frankly  held 
fmt  her  hand  to  him,  he  shook  it  with  evident 
emotions  of  delight. 

"At  last,  dear  Selina,"  he  began,  "chance 
has  granted  me  what  you  have  so  often  denied— 
a  meeting." 

"  You  sorely  would  not  have  me  disobey  the 
eiqtress  commands  of  my  mother?"  replied  the 
young  lady.  "  She  has  forbidden  me  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  you,  and— and  T  am  disre* 
gaiding  her  injunctions  even  at  this  moment." 

Her  companion,  by  a  natural  impulse,  offered 
her  his  arm.  She  had  half  taken  it,  when  her 
own  dropped  heavily  by  her  side,  and  tears  filled 
her  eyes,  as  she  said : 

"  Thank  you— no— I  dare  not !  " 

"What!"  exclaimed  her  lover;  "am  I  con- 
ridered  so  unworthy,  that  you  are  forbidden  to 
acc^  from  roe  the  common  courtesies  of  life  ?  " 

"Not  by  me."  faltered  the  girl,  timidly;  "but 
by  others  who  have  higher  views  for  me— I  mean 
voildhr  views." 

"  I  know  all  you  would  s^,  my  own  true 
Selina.  Come,  continued  Hamilton,  drawing 
her  arm  into  his,  and  leading  her  along  the  path, 
"risk  something  for  roe.  I  have  suffered  io< 
cessantly  for  >0»  during  the  last  year.  Hours- 
nay,  when  counted  up— weeks  have  I  spent  in 
parading  before  your  door,  fed  by  the  hope- 


never,  alas,  realized  till  now — of  getting  one 
moment's  conversation  with  you;  your  mottier, 
I  know,  has  prevented  that  happiness.  When, 
however,  I  have  succeeded  in  catching  laenjy  a 
glimpse  of  you,  if  but  for  an  instant,  dM 
sent  me  home  happy.'.'  [ 

Selina's  tears  were  falling  fast.  : 

"This,  then,"  said  Henry,  impresst^^b 
an  important  moment — deeply  importaQMBis 
both.  Let  us  not  lose  it.  Listen :  l^edrfe  n 
time  now  for  affectation,  nor,  indeed,  ml 
delicacy ;  and  I  must  commence  what  I  MR  to 
say  by  assuming  one  fact  " 

Here  Heniy  stopped,  as  if  he  feared  l»  atter 
what  he  wished.  At  length,  drawing  s  long 
breath,  he  added : 

"  Selina,  we  love  each  other." 

The  young  lady  made  no  sign  of  dissoib. 

"  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  between  sat  Still 
you,  as  a  dutiful  daughter,  deem  yoursdf  bowai 
to  marry  a  roan  you  do  not,  cannot  love?" 

"No,  Henry,  I  will  never  many  hiitl**  a- 
claimed  Selina ;  "  and  have  said  so  repe4ilh-" 

"  Then  there  is  an  alternative,"  conti^dthe 
lover. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?" 
Selina,  with  unusual  energy,  a  funt  s^jyioo. 
un&vourable  to  Henry's  proper  respect^  btr 
entering  her  mind. 

"  Nothing  more  rash  or  undutiful  thaj^j^M," 
replied  Henry ;  "seek  your  Uncle  AwUKm^ 
asK  his  advice  how  to  act.  Do  not  imaallto 
you  will  find  in  him  a  strong  advocj^B  if 
cause ;  for  it  is  my  belief  that  he  would  ^p>de 
you  from  having  me.  He  and  I  are  not  flftK^ 
of  friends.  He  complains  that  I  am  n^B  the 
same  use  to  him  now  that  I  formeriy  1^B*°<' 
perhaps  he  is  right,  for  my  mind  ha^  b^Bt^y 
harassed."  _ 

They  had  now  come  to  the  northern 
of  the  park,  and  Selina  spoke  of  parting.™  ^ 

"  Butyou  will  promise  to  see  Mr.  wHl>' 
asked  Henry.  2* 

None  of  the  doubt  or  hesitation  which  flia^ 
trembled  in  Selina*s  demeanour  now  rtWifl^ 
The  conviction  having  entered  her  mind  Wftn 
many  reasons,  her  lover's  advice  was  conMtAe 
answered  him  without  reserve  : 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "my  uncle,  as  one  of  mj 
guardians,  has  the  right  of  being  consulted." 

With  these  words  the  lovers  parted ;  not  sorrow- 
fully, but  with  lighter  hearts  than  they  bad  pos- 
sessed for  many  previous  months.  Setina  ia« 
her  way  out  of  a  difficulty  which  had  bitter^  <^ 
pressed  her.  Accustomed  from  inEuicy  to  olw 
her  mother's  lightest  wish,  the  agony  of  nj" 
caused  by  her  impending  engagement  mth  Mr. 
Watson's  son-in-law  elect,  had  already  comiw 
visible  ravages  on  her  pretty  countenance.  » 
carried  her  obedience  to  the  length  of  re^ntf 
Hennr's  more  recent  letters  anread,  a^CW! 
remamed  in  ignorance  of  the  advice  he  lnQF 
given  her. 

(7]r  be  continued*) 

— M^— M^^— ^ 

Dean  Swift  said:  "It  is  with  oarrow-sookd 
people  as  it  is  with  narrow<necked-botttes,  twKi> 
they  have  in  them  the  more  noise  tfaqr  oib* 
pouring  out." 
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XDMUHD  RECOGNISES  THE  HANDMAID  IIIIU. 


By    B.    S  T  B  W  A  R  T. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

|B0UT  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  had 
elapsedttfrotn  the  time  when  the  Drotte 
and  the  Scald  had  left  the  unfortunate 
Edmund  to  brood  over  his  coming  and  dreadful 
doom,  when  he  heard  a  low  mstling^  sound  within 
tte  tent,  as  of  tome  person  moving  across  it  with 
conriderable  caution.  This  person,  whoever  it 
644 


might  be,  still  approached,  and  preamtly  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  another,  feeling 
through  the  darkness,  sought  and  grasped  that  of 
the  young  Saxon.  Then  came  a  whispering  voice : 
"Rise,  rise,  unhappy  stranger;  the  soldiers 
already  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers,  and  the 
fierce  Swein  and  the  barbarous  Drotte  wU  be 
here  anon  1 " 
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"  Gentle  friend,  whomsoever  thou  may'st  be," 
answered  Edmund,  "thy  attempt  to  saT6  me  is 
in  vain ;  the  Danes  have  bound  me  to  this  brazen 
pillar,  and  the  sharp  thongs  cut  into  my  flesh, 
but  all  my  attempts  to  burst  them  have  been 
vain  !  " 

*'Alas!"  exclaimed  Edmund's  invisible  as- 
sistant, "this  occasions  delay,  and  almost  upon 
a  moment  hangs  thy  chance  of  life.  I  fear  to 
injure  thee  even  in  cutting  these  tight  thongs : 
but  I  will  use  ail  possible  caution ! " 

With  some  difBcnlty  then  the  stranger  severed 
the  bonds  which  bound  Edmund  to  the  pillar; 
but  though  freed,  he  could  scarcely,  without  the 
assistance  of  bis  kind  detiverer,  have  arisen  from 
his  recumbent  posture,  so  stiffened  and  sore  were 
his  limbs,  from  tht  severity  with  which  he  had 
been  bound. 

Cautiously  his  fi-iend  now  guided  Edmund  to 
the  extremity  of  the  dark  tent.  On  arriving  at 
that  extremity  he  paused : 

"Now,  youngSaxon,"  he  whispered,  "beware, 
for  even  to  save  thee  I  must  lead  thee  into  the 
very  jaws  of  dangier  '^through  the  tent  in  which 
repose  O^etyl,  oar  fierce  general,  and  his  sister, 
Aslauga !  Be  firm,  then,  and  cautious,  yield  not 
to  terror  or  surprbe,  tnnt  to  tne,  and  follow  in 
silence  vAwtever  direotioB  I  may  ^e !  " 

With  these  words  Uic  oonpaaion  of  Bdaund 
lifted  tkt  bi^^ngs  ctf  the  teat,  and. the  pale 
light  of  a  lanp  dist^osed  its  inner  portion. 
Stretched  upon  a  conch  ^read  with  coeuy  furs, 
was  the  marauding  Osfcetyl :  his  armour  was  pat 
aside,  but  upon  his  white  tunic  Edmund  perceived 
large  spots  of  blood,  and  hethoaght,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  Dane,  of  the  miserable  fate  of  the 
beautiful  boy.  The  throat  and  musoolar  arms  of 
Osketyl  were  bare,  his  head  rested  on  his  hard 
buckler,  and  a  sword  was  at  the  side  of  his 
coach,  ready  to  be  snatched  at  a  moment's  need, 
The  coontenance  of  the  chief  was  troubled,  his 
dreams  seemed  to  partake  of  the  character  of  his  . 
waking  thoughts.  He  tossed  uneasily  upon  his 
couch,  and  words,  even  in  their  indistiBctness 
breathing  of  lilood  and  desolation,  broke  from 
his  Hps. 

Portions  of  the  Viking's  plunder  were  scat- 
tered about  the  tent ;  here  lay  a  pile  of  rich  em- 
broidered silks,  the  mantle  of  the  Saxon  thane, 
the  cope  of  the  priest,  and  the  delicately- wrought 
veil  of  the  beautiful  and  high-born  damsel,  being 
confusedly  heaped  together.  On  the  other  hand 
were  vases  and  drinking  cups,  with  altar  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold ;  the  firagrant  perfume  of  choice 
wine  too  was  in  that  tent,  arising  from  a  large 
flagon,  which  stood  with  the  lamp  upon  a  table 
neartoOsketyl'scouch.  That  tabletoo  was  of  rare 
value,  being  laid  with  plates  of  silver  curiously 
wrought.  The  light  from  the  lamp  which 
flickered  upon  the  features  of  Oske^l  showed  also 
to  Edmund  those  of  his  own  conductor,  in  whom 
be  recognized  the  youth  he  had  seen  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  Osketyl's  seat,  the  same  who 
had  introduced  the  hoary'rheaded  ptophetess 
Aslauga,  at  whose  interference,  conjoined  to  that 
of  the  Scald  Swein,  the  san^nary  chief  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  spare  his  life  for  awhile. 
A  large  dark  curtain  was  drawn  across  yet 
another  section  of  the  tent,  and  tow»ds  this. 


Lamp. 


^th  cautious  steps,  did  the  preserver  of  Edmmid 
proceed ;  he  had  measured  about  half  the  dis- 
tance between  that  and  the  couch  of  O^tyl, 
when  the  latter,  starting  more  violently  in  his 
sleep,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone : 

"  Ah,  Sidroc  :  foolish  boy,  wooldst  rob  the , 
Northman  of  the  life  of  his  foe  !  " 

At  the  mention  of  his  own  name,  for  Sidroc  t3s 
in  truth  the  conductor  of  Edmund,  the 
momentarily  started,  and  motioned  the  latttita 
retreat  behind  himself ;  he  evidently  dreaded  kst 
Osketyl  ^ould  awake ;  nor  was  the  apprdtensioD  | 
of  the  Saxon  less  when  the  fierce  Dane  seemed  to 
rouse  for  a  moment  on  bis  couch,  when  his  e^R 
opened,  and  he  glared  wildly  round  die  tent- 
but  there  was  no  consciousness  in  that  gaze— 
the  power  of  sleep  was  strong  upon  him,  for  he 
still  muttered  incoherently,  but  in  an  ancotmected 
manner,  and  again  sunk  down  upon  his  couch. 
Then  it  was  that  Sidroc,  drawing  aside  that  other 
dai4c  descending  curtain,  beckoned  the  appalled 
Ednofiad  to  follow  htm ;  and  as  he  raised 
tiie  outer  curtains  of  the  tent,  Edmund  dis- 
covered the  gray  moroing  skies,  with  one  iti. 
streak  of  red  spreading  along  the  far  east. 
the  back  of  the  tent  was  this  tuning,  and  a 
Edmund  nam  stepped  forward  with  ^  youai; 
Dane,  he  perceived  the  tiro  soldiers,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  that  entrance,  stretched  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  upon  the  ground.  A  slight  hum. 
however,  that  met  bis  ears,  told  that  the  camp 
WRS  partially  astir,  that  the  day  which  O^etV 
and  his  more  ferocious  followers  had  intended 
should  be  so  terrible  to  him  had  indeed  arrired. 

Around  the  tent  of  Osketyl  stood  thoic  of  thtj 
other  Vikings  and  the  Yarls,  the  leaders  ofiiif; 
Danes.  (From  this  term  Jarl,  or  Yarl,  comcsdc 
English  title  of  EarlO  Next  to  the  tent  o! 
Osketyl  stood  that  of  Sidroc,  the  young  Vikingr 
who  had  thus  interfered  to  save  the  life 
Edmund,  and  immediately  beyond  it  was  tht 
pavilion  of  Olaf,  the  most  valiant  and  di^ 
tinguished  Yarl  of  the  party. 

Scarcely  had  Sidroc,  in  companr  «ith  the 
Saxon,  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own  teot 
when  voices  were  heard  of  some  persons  talt? 
loudly  and  approaching  it.  One  of  these  win* 
was  that  of  a  female,  but  in  the  other  Sidroc  i^- 
tinguished  that  of  the  Yarl  himself.  Hastily  did 
the  young  Dane  drag  Edmund  towards  a  dart 
drapery,  which  hung  athwart  the  comer  of  '-he 
tent,  and  thrusting  him  behind  it  he  bade  hia 
for  his  life  lie  still.  The  eagerness  of  his  move- 
ments  caused  Edmund  to  stumble,  and  he  leB 
upon  what  he  quickly  found  was  the  body  of  * 
man.  The  horrible  clammy  coldness  of  the  fac' 
and  hands  convinced  him  that  this  person  bao 
been  dead  for  many  hours ;  and  as  he  passed  u<* 
own  hand  almost  involuntarily  over  the  heaa« 
the  corpse,  he  felt  it  wetted  with  what  be  ^ 
well  aware  must  be  the  blood  that  had  usuc 
from  some  ghastly  wound.  His  situatin 
equally  loathsome  and  fsarfiil.  ^^*''^|^^! 
could  hear  footstepsaswellas  voices  approachn?-  i 
the  persons  who  conversed  had  evidently  pausw  I 
at  the  entrance  of  Sidroc's  tent,  and  addre^ 
their  discourse  to  that  Viking.  A  loud  nwckiK 
voice  did  Edmund  first  hear,  which  he  coociudel 
was  that  of  the  Yarl  Olaf,  of  whom,  in  the  aat^' 
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of  concealing  the  young  Saxon,  Sidroc  had  ^oken 
as  of  one  who  had  never  been  known  in  his  weak- 
ness to  spare  a  foemaa's  life. 
Thus  spoke  the  Yarl : 

"Of  a  truth  thou  art  a  bold  maiden;  but  the 
sons  of  the  North  trust  not  even  the  delicate 
maiden  on  her  word.  Famed,  was,  indeed,  the 
Viking  whom  you  name,  and  humbly  ffould  the 
Northmen  bow  to  her  whom  they  could  believe 
to  be  a  true  daughter  of  his  blood.  But  we  take 
rot  thy  tale,  maiden,  on  its  own  vouching.  Show 
us  that  thou  art,  in  tmth,  the  daughter  of  that 
chief  of  fame,  and  we  will  place  thee  on  a  high 
throne,  and  the  valiant  of  the  camp  shall  pass 
before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  mighty  queen 
among  our  race." 

Then  answered  a  female  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  seemed  familiar  to  Edmund's  ear : 

"Proud  and  unbelieving  Yarl,  we  canvass  not 
our  claim  with  thee.  Parley,  then,  no  longer, 
haujEfhty  Yarl,  with  her  who  is  thy  mistress,  but 
lead  me-  at  once  into  the  presence  of  Aslauga ; 
for  I  have  learned  that  she  is  among  ye,  that 
woman  of'mrany  days,  and  glad  will  be  her  aged 
eyes  when  she  looks  upon  my  face." 

"Yet,"  replied  Olaf,  "who  shall  dare  break 
iipon  the  prophetic  abstractions  of  Aslauga  ?  " 

This  repeated  denial  seemed  to  irritate  the 
ff'maje,  and  there  was  a  violence  of  passion  in 
the  loud  shrill  tones  which  next  caught  Edmund's 
ear. 

" Insolent  Yarl !  "  she  exclaimed,  "is  it  thus 
thou  datest  treat  the  daughter  of  the  greatest 
among  the  Northmen  ?  Oh !  that  we  had  the 
arm,  as  we  have  the  spirit  of  our  sire!  Youth," 
she  continued,  apparently  addressing  Sidroc,  "do 
thou  tell  me  which  is  the  tent  irtiere  rests  the 
revered  Aslauga?" 

"Wilt  thou,  Sidroc,  conduct  this  bold  maiden 
there?"  inquired  Olaf. 

"And  wilt  thou,  audacious  Yarl,  still  dispute 
™y  right  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  passionately. 

"Nay,"  interposed  the  voice  of  Sidroc,  "do 
thou  stand  aside,  Olaf,  and  let  this  maiden  pass ; 
the  evil  upon  her  own  head  which  she  may  incur, 
if,  with  a  lie  upon  her  lip,  she  break  into  the 
presence  of  Aslauga,  the  favourite  of  Odin." 

The  voices  then  ceased,  and  it  appeared  to 
Edmund  that  Sidroc  had  accompanied  Olaf  and 
the  female  to  the  tent  of  Aslauga.  A  weary  hour 
now  elapsed,  in  which  the  unifortunate  Edmund 
lay  concealed :  a  misty  light,  which  began  to 
creep  through  the  curtain  that  hung  across  the 
recess  in  miich  he  lay  concealed,  now  enabled 
him  faintly  to  discern  the  aspect  of  the  dead 
nan.  Some  person  of  no  great  distiotion  among 
the  Danes  he  appeared  to  nave  been,  so  fa,T,  at 
least,  as  Edmund  could  judge  from  his  accoutre- 
ments ;  a  p\din  breastplate  of  brabs  was  laced 
o^-er  his  tunic,  and  there  were  not  about  his  per- 
son either  chains,  rings,  or  adornments  of  any 
kind.  The  condition  of  torpid  dread  in  which 
Edmond  had  passisd  the  last  hour  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  contiiiue.  Suddanly  a  wild  frantic  yell 
rung  through  the  camp,  succeded  by  a  loud 
clashing  of  arms,  and  a  noise  of  many  feet  furi- 
ously hurrying  to  and  fro.  Then,  amid  the  yells, 
hoots,  and  execrations  which  resounded  through 
Che  camp,  he  heard  the  names  of  Sidroc,  Os- 


ketyl,  and  Olaf  frequently  repeated.  This  hor- 
rible confusion  of  sounds  had  not  yet  subsided, 
when  a  foot  was  heard  in  the  tent,  the  curtain 
was  drawn  aside,  and  the  Dane  Sidroc  stood  be- 
fore Edmund:  his  countenance  was  flushed  and., 
excited. 

"  Rise,  rise ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Young  Sanm. 
thou  hast  been  missed,  and  Osketyl.  my  stera  - 
kinsman,  and  the  Scald,  and  the  Drotte,  have 
been  furious  in  their  rage :  search  is  still  making 
for  thee  through  the  camp,  and  so  keen  will  be 
the  look-out  upon  its  skirts,  that  not  to-d^qr  must 
thou  venture  to  cross  them.  In  nvy  care  thou  art 
for  the  present  secure ;  none  will  tore  to  suspect 
Sidroc,  upon  whose  name  no  stain  ever  rested^ 
the  kinsman  of  Osketyl  our  leader;  but  the 
soldier  who  lies  beside  thee  was  the  shield-bearer 
of  that  mighty  chief;  some  of  our  mighty  war- 
riors will  be  here  anon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey 
his  remains  to  the  hut  already  erected,  where  for 
three  days  they  are  to  lie,  till  it  be  time  to  light  the 
pile.  None  will  enter  that  hut  after  the  body  of 
the  sl^n  be  placed  there,  until  the  funeral  pile  be 
kindled:  in  that  hut.  therefore,  thou  may' st  lie 
concealed ;  and  it  may  be  during  the  first  watch 
of  the  night  that  I  may  be  able  to  dismiss  thee 
in  safety  from  our  camp ! " 

"And  till  that  hour  arrives,  generous  Sidtoc,'*" 
said  Edmund,  "  where  may  I  he  concealed  ?  For 
surely  if  thy  soldiers  come  to  cany  hence  their 
dead  comrade,  I  shall  be  discovered,  and  yielded 
to  the  vengeance  of  thy  kinsman  I  " 

"  And  therefore  Saxon,  it  is  that  I  now  se^ 
thee,"  answered  Sidroc.  "  Fear  not !  "  he  con- 
tinued somewhat  proudly,  but  with  a  pride  that 
sat  not  ungracefully  upon  his  bold  but  fine  coun- 
tenance. "  Fear  not ;  Sidroc  has  determined 
that  he  will  protect  thee,  and  he  will  sacrifice  his 
onn  life  far  sooner  than  he  will  forfeit  thine.  But 
this  tent  of  Sidroc  vnll  not  throughout  the  day 
remain  a  secure  abiding-place :  the  soldiers  wm 
indeed  come  anon  to  remove  the  body  of  Haa»r 
and  for  that  brief  space  must  I  conceal  thee  in 
my  tent.  Bat  mth  Haco,  when  once  they  have 
placed  him  in  the  hut,  wili  be  thy  more  secure  re- 
treat. For  great  feasting  and  rejoicing  wQl 
gladden  our  camp  to-day ;  and  my  tent,  like  the 
rest,  must  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  the 
ale  and  mead  must  Bow  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  board  be  spread  abundanuy.  The  daugbtarr 
of  a  mighty  chief  has  appeared  in  oxir  campv  one  ^ 
who  is  among  us  a  venerated  queen,  and  ini»wft>- 
had  feared  was  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

Even  while  Sidroc  spoke  a  long  loud  cty  of  afi^-- 
parent  joy  and  exultation  took  the  place  of  ue- 
frightful  yells  with  which  the  barbarians  signffied  ' 
their  rage  at  the  disappearance  of  EoBMind. 
Sidroc  started  at  the  sound. 

"The  aged  Aslauga,"  he  said,  "and  the - 
daughter  of  the  great  chief  show  theBMelns  ia-' 
our  soldiers  1    Haste,  good  youth  !  "  aadAas'  he  * 
^oke,  he  led  Edmund  to  a  more  remote  corttexr 
of  the  tent,  where  he  made  him  lie  almost  -at  his 
length  among  a  heap  of  armour  and  rich  fumi^ 
ture,  which  made  a  part  of  his  own  especial  Gpoit. 
leaving  only  space  for  his  prot^e^  to  breathe;  be 
he  then  threw,  in  seeming  carelessness)  over  the- 
place  of  his  concealment  some  fors  and  em* 
broidered  garments.    While  thus  engaged  im 
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concMling  Edmund,  he  told  Mm  that  he  moment- 
axily  expected  that  the  Danish  soldiers  would 
come  to  remove  from  his  tent  the  body  of  the 
slain  shield-bearer ;  and  that  so  great  was  their 
departed  comrade,  that  Edmund  need  be  under 
no  am>rehensioD  when  concealed  widiin  the  hut, 
and  uiat  they  were  now  impatient  to  place  the 
body  there,  in  order  that  the  revelry  to  i^ch  that 
day  was  to  be  devoted  mi^ht  commence.  But  a 
few  minutes  after  Edmund  was  concealed  by  the 
care  of  his  friend  the  soldiers  entered,  and  as 
th^bote  away  the  dead  body,  he  heard  them 
tell  Sidroc  that  the  maid,  whose  arrival  had 
caoied  10  much  excitement  among  the  Danes, 
was  then  making  a  circuit  of  the  camp,  in  com- 
wmy  with  Aslauga  the  prophetess  and  Osketyl 
the  chief.  In  a  brief  space  after  the  soldiers  }ad 
departed,  Sidroc  stripped  ande  the  covering 
wmch  he  had  thrown  over  Edmund,  and  bid  him 
arise  to  seek  a  more  secure  conceabnent.  The 
hut  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  soldier  had 
been  placed  was  not  distant  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  from  Sidroc's  tent.  Cautiously,  however, 
did  the  voung  Dane  look  forth  ere  he  attempted 
to  lead  his  prot£g6  to  the  hut,  having  first  also 
taken  the  precaution  to  equip  him  in  the  costume 
of  a  Danish  soldier.  In  the  narrow  space  of  the 
encampment  which  lay  between  the  tent  of  Sidroc 
and  the  hut,  however,  not  a  creature  was  to  be 
seen ;  the  soldiers  having  placed  the  dead  shield- 
bearer  there,  had  humed  to  the  spot  whence 
Ednnmd  had  heard  the  shouts  proceed.  In 
secarity,  therefore,  did  the  Saxon  and  the 
Viking  reach  the  hut ;  the  latter  carrying  thither 
sudi  a  slight  portion  of  refreshment  as  he  could 
immediately  lay  his  hand  on  in  his  own  tent. 

On  one  side  of  the  hut  in  which  Edmund  was 
concealed  he  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  front  of 
Osketyl*  s  tent ;  and  there  he  now  saw  some 
soldiers  place  a  kind  of  throne,  covered  over 
and  canopied  with  silk.  At  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  throne  stood  the  altar,  on  which 
Edmund  was  himself  to  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
he  could  see  the  fire  which  had  been  kindled 
there  gradually  d]iing  away  in  the  broad  sunbeam. 
The  soldiers  having  placed  the  throne,  ranged 
themselves  with  a  lespectfiil  ur  on  either  side  of 
H.  Nearer,  meanwhue,  approached  the  sound 
of  loud  vmces  and  of  trampling  feet,  and 
Edmund  caught  more  distinctly  the  ccy :  Long 
life  and  glory  to  Rinda,  the  daughter  <rt  Eric,  the 
InavMt  among  the  Northmen." 

Still  the  trampling  feet  approached,  and  a  long 
procession  passed  the  hut  in  which  the  Saxon 
fay  concealed.  First  he  beheld  through  the 
bons[hs,  advancing  with  glad  looks,  a  band  of 
Danish  soldiers,  the  standards  of  their  leaders 
^uly  fluttering  in  the  morning  wind.  Then  came 
the  chieftains,  distinguished  by  their  haughty  ^r 
and  their  armour  of  rich  mail.  Most  remarkable 
among  these  not  only  for  the  splendour  of  their 
equipments,  but  for  the  beau^  of  their  persons, 
were  the  Viking  Sidroc  and  Otaf  the  Yarl.  In 
snperiori^  of  ^ght  and  noble  cast  of  feature 
diey  were  about  equal,  but  Sidxoc  in  complexion 
wai  a  thftde  the  fairer  of  the  two,  and  instead  of 
such  dark  locks  as  those  of  Olaf,  a  quantity  of 
of  a  bright  gold  colour  clustered  about  his 
bxow.  Alter  these  cUeCi  came  Swdn,  and  the 


fierce  Drotte,  who  had,  in  company  with  die 
Scald,  visited  Edmund  in  the  tent  of  Qiuafi. 
At  the  minstrel's  shoulder  was  slung  his  Bai^ 
and  the  priest  bore  in  his  hand  the  btal  urn- 
ficial  knife,  which,  with  such  horrible  malignity, 
he  had  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  Edmuad.  la- 
mediately  after  this  pair  came  a  coropaoy  of 
priests  and  bards,  and  close  upon  the  footiteptof 
these  last  walked  Osketyl  himself,  leading  l»  ^ 
reio  a  palfrey  decorated  with  trappings  of  bite 
embroidered  silk.    On  this  palfrey  was  moanted 
a  young  maid,  vested  in  a  nch  habit,  composed, 
like  the  trappings  of  her  palfrey,  of  blue  silk, 
with  a  tare  embroidoy  of  silver;  upoothebto* 
of  this  maiden  was  a  coronet  of  pearls,  and  u 
Oske^l  led  forwards  the  palfrey  on  wfaidi  she 
rode,  again  pealed  througn  the  camp  a  ciy  of 
"  Long  live  the  foir  Rinda,  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Eric,  the  bravest  among  the  brave!"  Fiill(rf 
haughtiness,  too,   seemed   that  maiden,  for 
scarcely  did  she  deign  to  bend  her  head  b 
acknowledgement  of  these  repeated  acdanatioiiL 
On  the  left  of  the  palfrey  wluch  she  rode  walked 
Osketyl  as  he  held  its  rein ;  on  its  rij^t  ad- 
vanced with  a  slow  but  firm  step  the  aged  ^ 
phetess  Aslauga.   In  the  ejre  of  the  prophetess, 
as  she  passed  the  hut,  Edmund  noticed  an  expres* 
sion  of  fierce  pride;  but  all  speculation  opoo  i1k 
bearing  and  character  of  Aslauga  was  at  an  ead 
when  in  the  foce  of  the  highly-honoured  dkmsd 
he  recognize  that  of  the  enchantress  and  haod- 
nuddea  Imma.   Proud,,  indeed,  were  her  Mt, 
and  when  the  procession  pansed  before  OsketjTi 
tent,  and  she  descended  from  her  pal&ejr, 
mounted  the  throne  which  was  prmared  ■»  Jfl 
with  an  air  as  though  she  could  have  tntfW 
upon  the  necks  even  of  the  proud  Vikings  MSP 
selves.   On  either  side  of  her,  hut  yet  a  stepb^ 
low,  sat  Osketyl  and  the  prophetess  Adaaga; 
then  the  chiefs  of  the  army  passed  before  the 
highly  exalted  Imma,  and  made  an  obeisance  u 
though  they  owned  her  superior  to  all.  WhM 
this  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  the  priests  ad- 
vanced, the  scalds  raised  a  wild  strain  spat 
their  harps,  the  fire  was  re-kindled  on  the  suir, 
and  the  horrible  rites  of  their  dark  snpetiD- 
tiott  commenced.    Then  it  was  Uiat  the  ^ 
palled  Edmund  was  doomed  to  hear  new  f^*\ 
rage  at  his  own  escape,  the  loud  Intter  wmi 
made  by  the  barbarous  Osketyl  that  he  wMja 
have  a  deep  revenge  dimdd  his  prisoner 
fall  into  his  hands. 

Among  the  crowd  of  priests  who  now  keft 
moving  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  altar,  Edmuu 
could  perceive  Frean,  the  Drotte  who  bad  visit* 
him,  still  towering  in  height  superior  to  bis 
breUiren.  But  a  lamentable  sight  awaited  tbe 
young  Saxon.  That  aged  man,  whose  grawi- 
child  had  been  so  barbarously  sacrificed  on  t^ 
previous  night,  was  now  led  forwards ;  tbeojl 
the  inferior  priests  drew  aside,  Edmund  behai 
the  poor  victim  seized  by  Fiean.  Very  ayed  aw 
mis»able  was  that  old  man,  and  rather  lerta^- 
ive  than  aught  else  must  have  been  the  teuoq 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  life,  wMch,  em}» 
it  been  spared,  most  have  been  most  wictdM- 
But  his  feeble  efforts  at  escape,  his  {uteooi  cn«. 
pierced  the  heart  of  Edmund.  The  bean.  ^ 
ever,  of  the  Drotte  wae  in  tiie  eaecudoaot  V 
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bloody  rites ;  a  mace  was  giveo  into  his  hand, 
and  iriule  the  wretched  victim  clusff  about 
hit  knees,  the  Drotte,  drawing'  himseu  Bp  to 
his  bH  hdg^t  as  if  to  give  mil  force  to  die 
blov,  swuD?  round  the  deadly  weapon,  and 
broaght  it  down  upon  the  head  of  the  mtser- 
ible  Suon  irith  a  violence  which  at  once 
tenuttted  his  misfortune  and  his  life.  Then 
thtm  bowl  was  brought,  into  which  a  quantity 
of  the  victim's  blood  was  received,  and  the  priest, 
ukiog  a  branch  of  mistetoe,  dipped  it  into  the 
bnl,  and  sprinkled  the  spectators  with  blood. 
The  heart  of  Edmund  grew  sick  at  this  sight, 
a  bind  of  mist  passed  over  his  eyes,  yet  so 
maogely  constituted  is  the  nervous  system,  that 
be  could  not  withdraw  them  from  the  scene  by 
ibich  he  was  so  much  affected.  He  heard  the 
tU  fieice  stnun  of  the  harps,  and  the  wilder  and 
fiercer  shouts  of  the  Danish  soldiers ;  he  saw  the 
prieits  busjr  about  the  body :  Imt  it  was  only  as 
the  lurid  names  burst  furiously  over  the  .altar, 
capped  bjr  a  dark  wreath  of  smoke,  that  he  be* 
tUK  as  it  were  fully  restored  to  consciousness 
udwht,  and  amue  that  on  that  altar  they  had 
phcn  the  heart  of  his  unhappy  countr3rman, 
tbitthose  roaring  flames  were  fed  with  human 
blooi 

^To  be  continued.) 


HOGARTH'S  LAST  PICTURE. 


D^fltlE  painter  sat  with  a  jovial  crew 

At  the  well-spread  supper  board. 
While  high  and  loud,  as  the  night  hours 
flew. 

The  song  and  the  laughter  soared. 

"And  what,"  said  a  guest  to  his  genial  host, 
"What  in  your  bram  doth  lurk  ? 

What  is  the  notion  that  pleaseth  most 
For  your  next  quaint,  merry  work  ? " 

'  711^  end  af  all  things^  next  I  paint," 
The  artist  gravely  said ; 
And  the  mirth  of  the  guests  grew  still  and 
faint 

As  they  looked  at  the  table's  head. 

" '  The  end  of  all  things '  sure  must  mean 

The  close  of  all  thy  toil. 
Thy  shuffle,  it  would  strangely  seem. 
From  off  this  mortal  coil." 

"  The  end  must  come,"  the  painter  cried, 

"  And  soon  shall  be  begun 
My  last  poor  work ;  "  he  sadly  sighed. 

"  That  soon  it  may  be  done." 

And  early  on  the  morrow  morn 

His  painting  room  he  sought, 
Where  soon  the  plan  was  fixed  and  drawn— 

The  plan  in  which  he  brought 

And  grouped  together  everything 

Betokening  decay : 
A  bell,  that  never  more  might  ring. 

All  cracked  and  tonguelMS  lay. 


A  broken  bottle,  and  the  butt 

Of  musket,  old  and  worn  ; 
And  'neath  the  waning  moon  he  pot 

A  vessel  wrecked  and  torn. 

A  crown  in  i^eces ;  bow  unitruog ; 

Gibbet,  on  which  had  been 
The  body  of  a  felon  hung-~ 
All  falling  down  is  seen. 

In  crumbling  majes^  all  la]^— 

Buttress  and  tower,  and  wall. 
Of  castle  hoary,  old  and  gray. 

Once  sj^endid,  huge  and  tall. 

A  tavern  with  no  merry  host, 
No  signs  of  life  nor  mirth. 
The  Worlds s  Bnd^  written  on  its  post 
Now  falling  fiist  to  earth. 

Aud  high  in  filmy,  fleecy  clouds, 

Phoebus,  the  God  of  Day, 
With  horses,  chariots,  in  tne  shrouds 

Of  deadly  sleep,  there  lay. 

Time  with  his  scythe  and  hour  glass  broke, 

A  pipe  from  which  ts  seat 
The  last  faint  whiff  of  curling  smoke 

Its  fuel  all  but  spent. 

The  map  of  all  the  world,  ablaze ; 

A  broom  no  sweepers  want ; 
A  ^ay*book  open  with  the  phrase— 

Exeunt  omnes,  on*t. 

An  empty  purse ;  and  last  we  read — 

Strange  freak  of  genius  bom — 
Of  brankruptcy,  a  formal  deed 

'Gainst  Mother  Nature  drawn. 

Finished  the  work,  the  punter  eyed 

His  canvas  o'er  and  o'er 
With  satisfoction  and  with  pride, 

Sa^g :  "  But  one  thing  more 

The  picture  lacks."  His  pencil  takes 

With  care  a  palette  draws, 
And  with  a  Hoe  the  palette  breaks  : 

"  F:'nis  !   And  now  I  pause." 

'<  The  thing's  complete  ;  the  deed  is  done !  " 

Our  Hogarth  faintly  cried : 
In  truth  his  race  was  almost  run — 

In  one  short  month  he  died. 

David  Bream. 


REMORSE. 

Reuorse  1  What  art  thou  but  a  pang  of  giult. 
By  the  destruction  of  some  bliss  enjoy'd  ; 
Alarmed  and  troubled,  or  by  vanishing 
Of  some  bliss  madly  long'd  for  ?  Virtue  hangs 
Upon  a  stay  more  Frail  than  gossamer. 
That  hangs  on  Thee  I  Back  from  the  gates  of 
death 

By  thee  no  sinner  ever  yet  was  turned ; 
For  thou  art  as  unlike  to  sweet  Contrition, 
As  the  swart  Etfaiop  on  the  Afric  desert 
To  Una,  wandering  along  FaCty  Land  I 
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BEGGING  LETTERS. 


A   MILUONAIRE'S  FETITtONERS. 


many  begging  letters  are  received 
by  each  post,  "Who  opens  them,  Who 
reads  and  answers,  or  throws  them 
away,  and  How  often  do  they  meet 
with  the  anticipated  response,  are 
questions  that  often  present  themselves  to  the 
curious  mind ;  but  when  we  think  distinctively 
x)f  "millioDatres"  we  hopelessly  give  up  even 
■conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  clerkB  and  porters 
engaged  in  the  disposal  of  the  daily  receipt  of 
•fiteemo^aty  paper,  as  if  a  polite  repl^  to  each 
letter  were  a  matter  of  social  obligation,  and 
waste-paper  receptacles  things  past  atility.  How- 
«ver,  a  "correspondent"  of  a  morning  paper 
vho  has  had  exceptional  means  for  finding  out 
iells  us  with  reference  to  some  hundreds  of  appli- 
cations all  addressed  to  one  person,  "  an  Ameri- 
can milHooaire,"  that  they  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
If  appearances  are  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  social  position,  for  some  bore  a  coronet  or  a 
coat  of  arms,  some  had  a  poverty-stricken  look, 
and  betrayed  by   the  faulty  orthngT-aphy,  or 
laborious  penmanship,  the  unlettered  applicant. 
They  were  of  all  sizes  and  shapes— some  were 
Te^stered,  others  had  evidently  been  delivered  by 
liand.   Some  are  feminine  missives,  with  a  faint 
perfume  still  hanging  about  them,  and  look  more 
ulce  the  bilM-doux  than  the  Begging  Letter ; 
others  have  a  substantifd  official  aspMt.  Ap- 
/parently,  however,  the  practised  eye  of  the 
i-miHionaire,  or  the  millionaire's  secretary,  can 
•cteteet  the  appeal  for  money  at  a  glance,  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  letters  have  been 
-opened  1  He  obtained  permission  to  learn  the  tale 
each  envelope  enclosed,  on  the  stipulation  that  no 
names  should  be  mentioned.    The  X.  Y.  Z.  sys- 
tem must,  therefore,  be  followed ;  but  this  need 
not  detract  from  whatever  interest  they  may 
possess,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  ways  and 
manners  of  Begging  Letter  writers,  whether  by 
profession  or  otherwise.  We  will  begin  by  opening 
this  flimsy,  shabby-looking  imvelope  of  uninviting 
aroearance.    It  is  an  American  who  writes,  a 
fuww-countryman  of  the  man  of  many  millions. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  many  wants,  nor  of  many 
words.    His  letter  consists  of  six  lines,  and  is 
dated  in  round  hand  the  ^th  of  July.  He  reminds 
the  Croesus  that,  "  on  this  our  national  festival, 
there  is  an  unfortunate  American  at  your  door ; 
■didn't  come  to  beg,  but  would  like  to  take  a  drink 
to  your  health,  and  prefers  a  square  meal."  A 
postscriptum  is  added,  to  say  that  the  writer  is 
-"  standmg  the  other  side  of  the  street  awaiting 
your  kind  answer  to  cheer  me  up."    How  long, 
one  wonders,  did  that  American  stand  over  the 
way  waiting  for  the  answer  that  never  came  ? 
Here  is  another  letter,  also  in  English — but 
evidently  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  our 
language  is  of  the  most  elementanr  kind.  He 
lias  *'  readed  in  the  public  journals  ''^  that  X.Y.Z. 
is  "  numbered  as  Uie  riches  man  of  the  riches  of 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  earth."   He  is  the  "head 
■  of  a  .great  iamily  and  of  a  home  chai;ged  with 


guilts,  in  consequence  of  buffets  of  fortune,  such 
as  cases  of  death,  loses  in  business  as  baker." 
He  "urges"  a  bake-house,  but  no  "umog" 
enables  him  to  pay  his  debts,  so  his  "  rai£lles" 
(means,  he  intended  to  say.  but  the  dicttoDary 
clearly  misted  him)  being  insufficient,  the  "  gul» 
grooved  more  and  more,"  the  upshot  being  that 
he  wants  X.Y.Z.  to  lend  him,  a  "righteooi- 
minded  man,"  twenty  thousand  francs,  lam 
not  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  passing  the  nett 
twenty  in  review.   They  reveal  nothtog  but  the 
stereotyped  tale  of  unmerited  distress,  which  the 
"  richest  man  in  the  world  "  is  invited  to  relieve. 
In  several  of  them  there  is  a  cutting  from  an 
English  or  foreign  newspaper,  with  a  nice  calcu- 
lation of  the  exact  amount  of  income  X.  Y.  Z. 
can  dispose  of  per  minute,  and  he  is  asked  to 
make  over  one  minute's  fortune  to  the  applicant. 
Here  is  a  lady  belonging,  by  her  own  account,  to 
a  high-bom  English  family.    Her  education  is 
superior ;  everying  about  her  is  superior.  She 
describes  her  husband,  however,  as  "  effected  on 
the  lungs ; ' '  her  father  as  an  oGcer  (with  one  f 
dropped)  in  the  English  Army,  and  herself,  though 
of  good  farailly  (with  an  1  de  trop),  as  "misfot- 
tunate."     Another  applicant,  also  writing  in 
English,  quietly  words  his  request  thus :  "  ReaiKng 
in  the  papers  about  your  daily  income,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  the  tenth  part  of  it  would  just  be  the  | 
amount  to  make  me  happy  for  ever ;  please  seed 
it  to  me."    He  concludes,  "  May  you  call  mad* 
ness  my  entreaty,  yet  there  is  a  method  in  it"- 
and  no  lack  of  boldness  either,  we  think. 

Somewhat  similar  in  tone  is  the  appeal  oiade 
by  an  engineer  at  Milan,  ^o  needs  monej,  and 
writes  that  being  an  "honest,  thankful  OM- 
certainly  a  rarity  in  the  present  day— I  befiew 
you  will  gladly  improve  the  occasion,  geotleman. 
to  help  such  a  person."  Some  writers  appearts 
think  that  brevity  is  no  recommendation  in  ap- 
peals for  money,  for  here  is  a  "gentleman  bnm 
and  bred"  who  gives  a  condensed  history  of  hi* 
life  since  he  was  bom.  It  is  to  be  gathered  tba: 
he  has  been  a  very  black  sheep  indeed,  but  "b^ 
wants  to  repent,'  and  wants  the  millionaire  is 
help  him  to  repent  with  a  substantial  loan.  WTb^ 
are  the  claims  of  the  senders  of  this  letter-i 
collective  one,  signed  Inr  some  Russian  widon- 
to  the  generosity  of  X.  Y.  Z.  ?  They  have  tes  , 
their  husbands,  and,  being  in  reduced  ciicnn- 
stances,  they  think  a  noble-hearted  Amettcas 
will  feel  happier  for  bestomng  boun^upon  theo- 
Here  is  a  Siberian  explorer  with  a 'secret  to 
divulge.  He  can  lav  his  finger  on  ssaie  gol*l 
mines  known  only  to  himself.  He  undertakes  to 
make  the  man  of  many  millions  a  man  of  man; 
more  millions  if  he  will  advance  him  moner 
working  the  mines,  and  he  considers  X.Y.Z. 
ought  to  feel  grateful  for  the  chance  given  bitn. 
The  next  taken  in  hand  is  tragical  in  tone.  Tlx 
ultimatum  is,  "  Money  or  my  life ; "  for  the  laifr 
who  pens  it  intimates  her  intention  of  coramiHiii^  , 
suicide  if  her  appeal  be  disregarded.  A  ntu  | 
who  calls  himself  a  "  profitable  acquaiDtance" 
wishes  to  relieve  the  millionaire  of  six  tnill><" 
roubles,  which  would  enable  him  to  cany  out) 
scheme  destined  to  revolutionise  the  wodd.  Be 
speaks  in  aveiy  va^:uewayahouthis  own  prafiP: 
he  is  thoroughly  disinterested,  a  *'  profiuble  » 
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qsaintance,"  in  short,  placed  by  Providence  in 
the  path  of  X.  Y.  Z.— Ah !  the  charming,  de- 
lightfiil,  modest  little  maiden  who  writes  so 
sweetly  OD  this  pretty  gilt-edged,  cream-coloured 
paper,  and  prefaces  her  modest  request  with  the 
remark  that  "dear  X.  Y.  Z.  will  no  doubt  be 
astonished  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  little  girl 
who  is  a  stranger  to  him."   The  little  girl  is 
French.  Maman  has  read  to  her  in  a  paper 
aboQt  the  wealth  of  the  modem  Croesus,  and  so 
OB.  She  is  but  a  child,  continues  the  innocent 
niter,  but  she  is  yeacniog  to  see  "la  belle 
Fiaoa,  I'illustre  Amerique,  et  I'ltalie."  This 
nice  little  girl  has  a  nice  little  brother  (so  she 
vjs]  and  a  nice  little  sister.     She  loves  her 
nuna,  of  course,  very  much,  and  the  said 
wna  being  delicate,  the  young  lady  fancies  it 
maid  be  advantageous  for  her  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  Trouville,  and  to  winter  in  Italy.  Then, 
point  Uank,  comes  the  modest  request,  Will 
MonsifiBr  (no  name)  give  the  nice  little  girl — a 
niiUioii  francs  ?   Her  parents  are  quite  unaware 
tiat  she  has  written,  for  she  wants  to  give  them 
"m  veritable  surprise";  and  she  adds,  "If 
t^y  jou  are  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present 
<rfairillion,  will  you  kindly  pay  the  money  in  to 
«i»  Rothschild,  at  Paris,  who  will  send  the 
i^ceipttotbe  encloaed  address.*'   Counting  her 
^ickens  a  very  lon^  time  before  they  are  hatched, 
ae  Kttle  girl  ailds,  in  a  postscript,  "  When  can  I 
KeyoD  to  Paris,  to  tfaaok  you  in  person  for  your 
^nt?"   Her  heart  "beats  with  gratitude," 
al  the  thought  of  the  delight  of  "ietite  ma- 
when  she  fiads  bu's3f  a  million  francs 
wher  than  she  imagined,  prompts  her  to  promise 
Monsieur  No-name  that  she  will  pray  for  him 
neiy  day,  not  forgetting  madame,  his  wife.  A 
man  who  has  lost  everything,  and  is,  therefore, 
ssbe  rather  unnecessarily  points  out,  "  vis  a  vis 
pothiog,"  asks  the  Financial  King  to  relieve  him 
wcause  he  fought  for  the  dawn  of  liberty  in 
Aoerica.  He  has  heard  of  the  millionaire's  "  ex- 
ortntant  opulence ; "  he  wants  a  telegraphic  reply 
to  a  petition  which  he  is  moved  to  make  out  of 
wnmadon  for  "/«  fielle  race  AntA'tcaine,"  and 
n  the  grand  name  of  faumani^.   An  expectant 
>niie  writes  in  French.   What  does  she  want  ? 
L  trousseau  and  a  portion.     She  has  been 
&nced  for  years,  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
er  betrothed  husband  is  not  sufficiently  in  love 
3  take  a  dowerless  bride  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
De  is  of  noble  birth,  tor  she  entreats  the 
"iliionaire  to  enable  her  to  marry  the  man  of  her 
tioice,  by  advancing  her  a  handsome  sum  of 
loney,  which  she  pledges  the  word  of  an  aristo- 
ratic  damsel  she  will  repay. 
Here  is  a  very  extraorainary  young  lady,  who 
jpUins  she  nerer  had  any  father  whatever. 
_nder  these  circumstances  rtie  hopes  X.  Y.  Z. 
ill  iday  the  part  of  a  parent,  and  offer  her 
renty  uiousand  dollars  to  insure  her  happiness 
•r  lite.   If  be  is  not  adequately  rewarded  in  this 
odd  for  the  act  of  generosity  she  is  quite  sure 
'  will  perform,  he  is  encouraged  to  open  his 
^  by  the  consoling  reflection  that  he  will  be 
Heaven.   There  is  pathos  and  reality  in  this 
ipeal  from  a  poor  girl,  whose  French  is  faulty, 
It  whose  accents  are  truthful.   SHe  unfolds  her 
le  to  Seigneur  X.  Y.  Z.  in  a  few  words  traced 
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on  her  bed  of  sickness.  She  has  worked  tiU  she 
can  no  longer  ply  her  needle,  she  has  neither 
kith  nor  kin  in  the  whole  world,  and  she  refers 
the  millionaire  to  the  kind-hearted  doctor  who 
has  attended  her  gratis  for  any  information  he 
may  wish  to  have.  "//  /aut  mourrir"  she 
says,  if  no  hand  is  stretched  out  to  save  her.  I 
replace  the  letter  in  the  shabby  envelope,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  writer  of  it  has  found  from  some 
other  quarter  the  relief  she  solicits  in  simple, 
touching  language.  A  Rusdan  professor,  in  re- 
duced fnrcumstaaces,  needs  a  relatively  small 
sum  to  rise  above  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
offers  a  liberal  return  for  it,  in  the  shape  of 
"eternal  gratitude"  and  life-long  prayers,  not 
only  for  his  benefactor  (whose  carte  de  visite  he 
would  be  proud  to  possess),  but  for  his  family, 
his  relations,  his  connections,  his  friends,  and 
the  "  whole  of  the  American  nation."  The  inex- 
haustible benevolence  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  he  adds,  is 
proverbial,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  is  known 
"to  all  intelligent  observers."  If  this  be  so  the 
next  applicant  Is  not  an  intelligent  observer,  for 
he  writes  from  Berlin  to  say  that  he  is  sadly 
afraid  that  the  modem  Crcesus  must  be  a  man 
of  niggardly  propensities.  His  fortune  is  talked 
about  by  all  the  German  press,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent mode  of  life.  But  though  he  has  scanned 
the  papers  regularly,  he  has  never  yet  seen  allu- 
sion made  to  a  single  generous  action.  His 
motive  in  writing  is  to  "  put  a  plain  question  to 
which  he  hopes  a  straightforward  reply  will  be 
vouchsafed."  Does  X.  Y.  Z.  do  his  good  works 
in  silence  and  secrecy,  or  is  he  realW,  with  all 
his  wealth,  a  despicable  egotist  ?  He  affords 
him  an  opportunity  of  dissipating  political  doubts 
by  forwarding  him  the  income  of  one  minute. 
Possibly  the  millionaire  may  be  "surprised  that 
he  has  not  ilattered  him."  but  he  is  reminded 
that  "  this  is  no  Begging  Letter.  It  is  simply  a 
demand  any  honourable  man  without  money  can 
make  to  a  fellow-creature  rolling  in  riches,  and 
one  that  the  commonest  sense  of  duty  compels 
the  latter  to  coraply  with."  Evidently  the  writer 
of  this  "demand"  is  a  collKtivist  and  a  firm 
partisan  of  the  share  and  share  alike  doctrine. 
A  German  poet,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
without  his  genius  being  appreciated  by  the 
world,  has  just  discovered  that  his  schooling  in 
his  young  days  was  neglected.  He  wants,  rather 
late  in  lire,  to  perfect  his  education,  to  develop 
his  talents,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  observation 
by  travel.  If  Mr.  No-name  seconds  him  with  a 
slice  of  his  fortune,  he  feels  sure  both  their  names 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  be  recorded 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  "  I  only  want  a  new 
piano,"  writes  a  young  Fraulein,  "to  complete 
my  happiness  ;  I  can't  buy  it ;  won't  you  make 
me  this  trifling  present  in  exchange  for  my  heart- 
felt gratitude?"  "And  I,"  writes  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  the  Fraulein,  "  only  want  to  get 
married.  I  love  a  Midchan  faithfully.  True 
love  and  constancy  are  so  rare  here  below  that 
surely  you  will  start  us  in  life."  "  Now,  dear  and 
honourable  sir,"  expostulates  another  petition^', 
"  it  would  grieve  me  to  think  that  you  are  not  a 
thoroughly  patriotic  American.  Ii^  object  is  to 
render  travellinf^  fellow-countrymen  a  valuable 
service  by  establuhing  a  boarding-house  whew 
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the  tenns  will  be  as  moderate  as  the  comfort  will 
be  complete.  Put  your  haod  in  your  pocket,  then 
— you,  a  Financial  King,  and  the  boarding-house 
for  Americans  will  be  started,  and  Americans  will 
bless  you  henceforth  and  evermore." 

This  one  is  rather  a  singular  epistle,  and 
cannot  be  classed  with  Begging  Letters,  no 
pecuniary  aid  being  solicited.  Tt  comes  from  two 
German  ladies  redding  at  Wiesbaden.-  They 
have  just  been  reading  m  their  daily  paper  that 
X.  Y.  Z.  is  the  richest  man  in  the  universe.  They 
have  always  imagined  a  man  rolling  in  riches 
must  be  a  man  without  a  single  wish  ungratified, 
or  a  single  care  to  harass  him,  and  they  lone  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  fortunate  in- 
dividual. Would  then  X.  Y.  Z.  kindly  call  at 
their  house  at  Wiesbaden  on  his  way  back  from 
Moscow,  and  thus  gratify  the  caprice  of  the 
Fraus.  If,  however,  his  wealth  notwithstanding, 
he  is  not  "  completely  happy,"  he  need  not  pre- 
sent himself,  the  sole  desire  of  these  two  ladies 
being  for  "once  in  their  live  to  contemplate  a 
perfectly  happy  man."  This  writer  has  made  a 
luck^  discovery.  He  bears  the  same  name  as  tiie 
milbonaire,  and  has  "  good  grounds  for  believing 
they  are  blood  relations."  He  is  sure,  in  &ct, 
that  he  must  be  the  nephew  of  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  and  this  delightful  circumstance 
emboldens  him  to  apply  to  his  uncle.  Forseeing 
that  possibly  the  uncle  may  refuse  to  recognize 
ihe  relationship,  he  lowers  his  tone  afterwards, 
and  says  that  at  all  events,  since  they  both  bear  the 
the  same  name,  one  ought  not  to  be  left  to  starve 
whilst  the  other  is  living  in  luxury.    Here  is  a 

gerson  with  a  "  canker-worm  gnawing  away  her 
eartstiings  and  eating  her  brain,"  whose  style 
is  gushing  and  melodramatic.  She  is  certainly  an 
impostor,  and  has  very  likely  penned  the  same 
romanic  tale  of  unmerited  distress  to  many  other 
rich  men.  She  does  not  giveher  name  or  address, 
but  simply  initials  and  a  posie  restante.  The 
letter  we  next  open  is  in  verse  throughout.  When 
a  young  lady  can  find  time  to  putlier  wants  and 
troubles  into  poetry  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
former  are  not  very  pressmg  nor  the  latter  very 
genuine. 

The  end  justifies  the  means  is  plainly  an  article 
of  faith  with  the  German  who  explains  to  X.  Y.  Z. 
that  a  near  and  dear  fnend  being  in  urgent  need 
of  money,  he  broke  open  his  employer's  cash-box, 
stole  the  required  sum,  saved  his  friend,  but  in 
return  for  this  meritorious  action  now  stands  in 
danger  of  losing  his  honour.  Can  a  millionaire 
refuse  the  prayer  of  a  fellow-creature  who  to  oblige 
a  friend  betrayed  the  trust  of  his  employer?  It 
is  surprising  what  a  number  of  people  there  are 
amongst  our  Begging  Letter  writers  whose  health 
would  be  benefitted  by  change  of  air,  and  who,  for 
no  better  reason  than  this,  labour  under  the  odd 
delusion  that  an  utter  stranger  will  provide  them 
with  the  wherewithal  to  take  a  "trip  to  the 
nearest  watering-place."  Theyput  their  request 
very  simply.  They  want  to  go  with  their  family 
to  the  seaside.  Will  Mr.  No*name  facilitate 
their  plans  by  a  more  or  less  substantial  loan  ? 
'they  are  sorry  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  his 
notice  ;  but  surely  the  man  whose  wealth  is  pro- 
verbial will  recognize  the  duties  his  immense 
■^r-^ta  impose  upon  him,  etc.  The  want-to-be- 
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married  plea  is  also  frequently  advanced,  those 
who  fall  back  upon  it,  and  who  are  anoreatly 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  X.  Y.  Z.'saomatic 
life,  pomting  out  to  him  that,  being  providedba- 
self  with  a  loving  wife  and  a  happy  hone,  Ifl 
ought,  out  of  common  s^atitude  for  these  ll# 
ings,  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  lutlB 
fortunate  fellow  men.   Another  order  ot  Bc|^K 
Letter  writers  are  those  who  simultaneoosly  inS ' 
the  millionaire's  visit  to  Moscow  have  diccoroed 
that  they  have  special  talents  or  aUlities,  the 
development  of  which  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  society.    Of  this  class  is  an  u|^otsterer,  who, 
after  twenty  years'  trade,  finds  he  has  mistaken 
his  vocation  in  life,  and  asks  for  twelve  thousand 
marks  to  enable  him  to  "cultivate  his  voia.y 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  he  observes,  to  call  bis 
communication  a  Begging  Letter.     He  ool^ 
wishes  to  turn  the  talent  that  has  hitherto  lata 
dormant  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Princes  and  princesses,  or  soi-disant  princes  and 
princesses,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  inventioa, 
tradesmen,  teachers,  countesses,  doctors  without 
patients,  woritmen,  people  of  all  social  grades, 
have  penned  the  appeals  we  have  rapidly  gone 
through.   No  doubt  some  of  the  writers  tdl  a 
true  tale,  but  not  many  we  should  imagine.  No. 
writing  a  Begging  Letter  is  something  like  taUng 
a  cheap  lottery  ticket.   There  are  ten  thousain 
chances  ;  perhaps  you  won't  draw  a  prize,  but  the 
risk  is  slight,  and  the  experiment  therefore  word 
trying.    The  press  advertises  the  lottery,  ati  . 
the  press  reveals  the  exact  amount  of  income  the  i 
millionaire  disposes  of  per  minute,  per  hour,  per  , 
day,  and  so  on.    His  fabulous  wealtn  makes  tbe 
mouth  of  the  needy  or  the  schemer  water.  He 
sets  to  work  to  find  a  convenient  plea  for  ad- 
dressing him,  and  trusts  to  chance  or  his  lucky 
star  for  the  rest. 


PERSEVERE ! 


Brother  !  choose  the  path  of  duty. 

Keep  that  path,  and  have  no  fear  ; 
Life  wul  show  thee  all  its  beauty. 

If  thou  wilt  but  persevere. 

When  dark  clouds  are  hanging  o'er  thee. 

And  thy  way  seems  dim  and  drear. 
Think  of  Heaven  that  lies  before  thee. 

Work  for  God,  and  persevere. 
Grieve  not,  if  thy  lot  is  lowly. 

And  thou  toilest  year  by  year ; 
Has  not  God  made  labour  holy  ? 

Do  thy  best,  and  persevere. 

Art  thou  statesman,  artist,  poet. 

Hold  thy  own  vocation  dear, 
By  the  love  of  virtue  show  it. 

Help  thy  brethren,  persevere  ! 

God  has  given  to  all  His  creatures 
Duties,  loving,  true  and  clear ; 

Every  state  has  noble  features, 
Choose  thy  own,  and  persevere. 

Make  each  day  in  life  a  witness. 

Spreading  tidings  far  and  near, 
Of  the  glory  and  uie  fitness 

Of  the  watchword — Persevere ! 

Gkorgb  Hcu. 
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THE  WATSONS. 


[CONTINUED.] 

Eit  the  same  eveoiog  that  Hamilton  and 
Selioamet,  Charles  WatsoA  was  busily 
engaged  with  Adlard  at  Tattersal's 
bettiag-rooms.  The  great  "  Derby 
Day"  of  the  Epsom  race  week  was 
fuqiproaching,  and  Charley's  friends  had  been 
kind  HKHteh,  in  sporting  phrase,  to  "  make  up 
lioA"  for  hin,  ^t  is  to  lay,  to  bet  certain 
flutt  oa  his  bdwlf  for  and  against  certain 
ItotMt,  in  such  a  manner  as,  according  to  their 
aixcount,  insured  his  winning  a  veiv  large 
m,  at  the  risk,  of  a  veiy  small  one.  The  book 
a  which  all  these  transacdona  were  entered,  on 
ban?  placed  in  its  owner's  hand,  was  filled  with 
iBBRiber  of  hieroglyphics,  the  meaning  of  which 
k  could  DOt  in  tat  slightest  degree  make  out. 
From  Adlard' s  interpretation,  however,  he  under* 
■toodthat,  if  certain  horses  he  named  could  gain 
the  race,  Watson  would  win  several  thousand 

pOQods. 

U  happened  that  the  eventful  race-day  was 
ttKaoe  as  that  on  which  Charles  became  of 
^  vben  the  ^rand  par^  was  to  take  place. 
Afiermnch  anxious  expectation  it  came;  and 
Mrs.  Watson  surveyed  her  preparations  in  an 
'cstacy  of  satis£sction.  With  the  dread  peculiar 
^  persons  of  her  breeding  of  not  hainng 
"enough"  of  everything,  the  lavish  profusion 
ifparent  on  all  sides  was  really  refreshing  to  her 
opicious  notions  of  good  taste.  By  the  hour 
■uned  OD  the  invitations  [an  ultra-fashionable 
just  before  midnight),  everything  seemed 
wmirfete.  The  four  occasional  waiters,  all  in 
^gy  white  waistcoats,  who  were  to  announce 
Ci>e  visitors'  names  from  landing  to  landing,  were 
punctually  at  their  posts.  The  three  cooks  (from 
^tie  confectioner's)  in  paper  caps  and  white 
jackets,  bad  set  out  as  much  of  the  supper  as  the 
imnease  table  under  the  marquee  would  hold ; 
^qoadriUe  t»nd  had  come,  but  was  found  so 
puneroas  that  it  nearly  filled  up  the  back  draw- 
tQ^room,  so  the  double  bass  players  were  sent 
iwaf  to  leave  more  space  for  the  dancers ;  choice 
jowers  in  pots  (hirea  from  a  Brompton  nursery) 
>uly  adorned  the  stairs.  In  short,  ever]rthing 
iccorded  exactly  with  Mrs.  Watson's  views  of 
^lendour  and  elegance. 

She  was  recalled  from  her  survey  by  the  knock  of 
K  first  visitor,  and  rushed  to  her  seat  of  state 
nth  the  utmost  precipitation,  lest  she  should  be 
'caught"  unfashionably  superintending  the  pre- 
arations.  Charles  and  Selina  were  both  in  the 
rawing-room,  looking  the  reverse  of  happy, 
-lie  brother  was  nervous  about  the  result  of  the 
ur,  the  news  of  which  he  expected  every 
Boment ;  the  sister  dreaded  a  misunderstanding 
ctveen  her  uncle  and  mother;  for  the  old  gentle- 
man had  contrived  to  let  her  know  that  ne  in- 
mded  being  present,  accompanied  with  some 
nends. 

The  rooms  filled  rapidly,  and  the  names  of  the 
rst  thirty  or  forty  were  properly  announced, 
'uch  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hostess,  for  eveiy 
uiehorea  title.  But  as  ihe  influx  increased, 
us  fonnulaiy  became  impracticable  from  the 
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crowd,  which  was  inconveniently  great,  even  be- 
fore two-  thirds  of  the  guests  could  arrive.  The 
occasional  waiters,  therefore,  withdrew  to  the 
kitchen,  just  to  look  after  the  wine,  aAd  to  see  that 
the  decanters  were  not  sent  to  the  table  vulgarly 
full.  The  drawing-room  was  too  crowded  for 
dancing,  the  musicians  not  having  elbow  room- 
to  play ;  the  stairs  were  impassable ;  some  of  the 
plants  got  kicked  over;  others  tore  the  ladies- 
dresses  ;  and  one  of  the  many  persons  who  had 
taken  refiim  in  the  hall  got  a  severe  contusioa 
on  the  heu  from  Uie  &11  of  a  flower-pot ;  while  ai. 
frishionable  doctor,  who  incautionsty  looked  up  to 
see  which  of  the  ladies  had  fainted,  got  his 
spectacles  broken  by  a  stray  coffee-cup  which  a- 
servant  let  tall  over  the  balusters. 

During  this  crins  several  of  the  vistors  found 
their  way  to  the  marqute,  and  their  example  was 
not  slow  in  being  followed  by  others.  The  place 
was  soon  filled  ;  and  a  few  of  the  guests,  at  a  loss 
for  amusement,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack 
up^n  the  viands.  Thus  the  splendid  supper,  which 
was  to  have  been  announced  by  a  flourish  from 
the  quadrille  band,  was  demolished  before  its- 
time.  The  speech  by  which  Lord  Skemton  was  to- 
have  pre&ced  Charles's  health,  was  lost ;  and  as 
the  servants  had  no  room  to  place  fresh  viands 
upon  the  table,  not  above  one  half  of  the  guestft 
got  anything  to  eat. 

While  the  confusion  was  confinmding  the  |^ests 
below  stairs,  other  disasters  were  occurring  in 
the  drawing-rooms.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Honourable  Frank  Adlard  made  his  appearance 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  produced  by  his 
visit  to  Kpsom,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne he  nad  imbibed  on  the  race-course.  On 
entering  the  house  he  violently  thrust  aside 
several  ladies  to  get  up  stairs ;  and  their  shrieks 
were  positively  alarming  to  the  occupants  of  the 
drawing-room.  By  dint,  however,  of  perse- 
verance, and  the  unsparing  use  of  his  elbows,  he 
at  length  reached  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
found  Charles  wedged  into  a  comer,  and  informed 
him  that  the  wrong  horses  had  won. 

"  How  much  have  I  lost,  then  ?  "  was  young 
Watson's  natural  question. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  much  over  five  thousand. 
You'll  pay  up  at  Tattersal's  on  Tuesday  of 
course  ?"  was  the  consoling  answer. 

This  information,  so  coolly  conveyed,  caused 
Charles  to  collapse  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  but  he 
was  soon  awakened  from  it.  A  confused  murmur 
arose  from  the  marquee,  which  gradually  in- 
creased to  loud  and  fearful  cries  of  alarm.  Some 
voices,  heard  above  the  rest,  implored  that  the 
street  door  might  be  opened ;  others  called  for 
water.  Several  fearful  explosions'  like  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  were  succeeded  by  an  appal- 
ling blaze  of  light  at  the  farther  end  of  the  mar- 
quee. To  the  terror  of  all  present,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  fireworks  had  accidentally  be- 
come ignited  I  A  general  rush  was  made  for  the 
door ;  and  the  house  was  happily  emptied  of  the 
msyority  of  the  quests  without  any  very  serious 
damage.  Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  fire 
itself.  Uncle  Andrew,  who,  now  the  crowd  had 
gone  away,  ^became  visible,  desired  every  door 
and  mndow  in  the  house  to  be  shut,  an  order 
which  was  promptly  complied  with.   By  this  pre- 
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caution  nothing  but  the  marqu^  in  the  back 
lawn  and  its  contents  was  burnt,  for  the  fire  was, 
on  subsiding  sufficiently,  put  out  by  the  active 
exertions  of  the  remaining  guests,  the  men-ser- 
vants having  arranged  the  decanters  so  much  to 
their  Uking,  that  they  were  too  inebriated  to 
afiord  assistance. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Mrs.  Watson  re- 
covered sufficiently  from  her  fright  to  feel  the  fall 
tide  of  disappointment  and  vexation  which  set 
in  upon  her.  That  this — the  grand  re-union 
which  was  to  cement  all  the  Pitgh  conneuom  .she 
took  a  whole  year  to  form,  should  have  been  so 
utter  a  failure  was,  she  said,  "  enough  to  break 
her  heart." 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  do  that,"  answered  her 
brother-in-law  drily ;  "  but  I  hope  it  will  break  you 
of  setting  up  pretensions  you  can  never  support." 

*'  What !  not  upon  two  thousand  a  year  ?  " 

"  No  ;  nor  upon  twenty  thousand,"  replied  the 
stock-broker;  "  unless  you  know  how  to  spend  it. 
Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  let  me  point  oat 
its  application .  Yon  wished  to  give  a  soiree  in  all 
respects  equal  to  tliat  of  your  friend  Lady  Skem- 
ton." 

"  Then  ^  know  them  ?  " 

" Indeed  I  do;  and  know  their  son,  your 
elected  son-in-law,  to  be  a  thorough  schetner. 
But  that's  your  afi^ir:  what  I  now  desire  is  to 
show  you  why  you  have  made  such  an  outrageous 
mess  of  the  matter.  Yon  would  imitate  the 
nobility,  and  take  Lady  Skemton  as  your  especial 
pattern.  But  you  will  never  cany  that  imitation 
beyond  a  blunder,  because  you  have  not  the 
means.  The  Skemtons  have  an  adequate  estab- 
lishment of  well  disciplined  servants,  who  know 
their  business ;  you  hire  your  extra  attendants 
from  your  tradesmen.  The  Skemtons  know  ex- 
actly how  many  guests  their  house  and  grounds 
will  accommodate  to  make  them  pass  their  even- 
ing agreeably ;  3rou  invite  twice  as  many  as  your 
house  will  hold :  they  make  all  their  previous 
arrangements  with  care,  the  remit  of  experience 
derived  from  passing  their  lives  amongst  people 
of  tbetr  own  rank ;  you  were  oUiged  to  guess  at 
everything,  so  that  whatever  tnms  out  well  is  a 
matter  of  chance.  Before  this  day  is  over  you 
will  find  that  you  are  Hw  ktughing-stock  of  the 
whole  town." 

The  person  addressed,  together  with  her  son, 
who  was  present,  listened  to  the  lectare  with 
greater  attention  on  this  occasion  than  they  had 
ever  done  before.  Charles,  ft»ni  some- expressions 
dropped  by  Adlard  in  a  moment  of  drunken  in- 
cautiousness,  was  convinced  that  his  supposed 
friend  had  completely  duped  him,  and  con- 
sequently began  to  see  the  force  of  his  uncle's 
remarks. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  Charles  made  his 
appearance  at  the  oetling-roomfl  to  see  what  he 
actually  had  lost.  Adlard,  iriio  was  tiiere  first, 
was  extremely  delighted  to  see  him.  and  clapping 
him  on  the  back,  called  him  a  "capital  feUow," 
for,  of  course,  he  had  come  to  "pay  up." 

Charles  dropped  his  crest,  and  was  forced  into 
making  the  humiliating  disclosure  that  he  had 
not  at  present  sufficient  ready  money.  If,  how- 
■ever  he  could  get  time  " 

"Time I"  eycUUmed  the  Honourable  Frank, 


changing  his  smile  into  a  fierce  frowo,  "time; 
why  you  must  be  joking !  This  is  '  settling  day,' 
and  you  don't  mean  to  own  that  you  have  not 
brought  your  cheque-book?  " 

"  My  assets  at  the  bankers  would  oiM  fiona 
quarter  of  the  airount.'* 

Adlard  was  thundecstricken. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "am  I,  who 
your  bets,  to  be  compromised,  merely  becinseyni 
persuade  me  to  perform  engagements  for  yon  vko 
have  no  means  of  keeping^  them  ?  Why,  ar,By 
character  as  a  betting:  man  will  be  nuoed!  In 
short,  you  miAr/ provide  the  needful." 

Some  part  of  tiiis  conversation  having  been 
overheard,  it  soon  got  about  the  room  that  yoo^ 
Watson  was  a  defeiuher.  Several  persons  cane 
up  to  him  and  demanded  their  bets.  He  stan- 
mered,  hesitated,  and  at  length  determined  to 
make  his  escape.  His  sporting  creditors  would 
not,  however,  allow  him  to  do  so  until  they  made 
him  aware,  by  half-cttered  exclamations,  that 
that  they  considered  him  a  "  contemptible  mush- 
room." But  his  horror  may  be  conceived  when 
he  found  his  name  placarded  in  the  rooms  as 
that  of  a  defaulter. 

This  did  not  remain  a  secret  for  a  day ;  and  it 
was  speedily  noised  aibout  that  the  i^stait 
Watsons  wereininsohrentchcumsAances.  Tiadts- 
mea's  aecovnts  povred  in  ra^udly  upon  Mis. 
Watson,  every  one  of  which  was  accompanied  iif 
a  note,  assuring  her  tliat  the  writer  had  "  a  large 
bill  to  make  up"  by  a  certahi  day.  Other 
appointments  followed.  There  was  not  one  a 
the  titled  friends  who  suffered  or  returned  htf 
visits,  or  even  spoke  to  the  lady  or  her  dauEihter 
in  the  street.  They  were  unwrisely 
people  who  had  made  ^se  pretences  to  weahh 
which  they  did  not  possess. 

In  this  dreadful  emergency  Selioa  recoliectri 
the  advice  of  her  lover,  and  suggested  that  thar 
difficulties  should  be  laid  before  the  uncle.  Fron 
so  severe  a  humiliation  Mrs.  Watson  at  first  re- 
coiled, but  as  her  disgrace  was  daily  deepatf 
by  the  impertinence  of  tradesmen, 
openly  expressed  contempt  of  her  "  nol:4e  friends, 
she  at  last  conseitted. 

"  So  ! "  exclaimed  the  oldgentleman,  whenw 
mother,  son,  and  daughter,  found  their  waytonis 
counting-house  in  the  city,  "  it  has  come  to  this 
at  last.    But  I  will  not  be  too  hard  upM 
You  shall  have  the  money  you  want." 

"  Kind,  generous  uncle !  "  interrupted  Chanel, 
in  an  outburst  of  gratitude. 

"Waitabit,"  resumed  Andrew ;  "notsotist. 
You  shall  only  have  the  cash  upon  certain  coo 
ditions.  The  first  is  that  you,  sir,  make  yow 
exit  from  London  fbrthwiUi,  and  go  to  coU^  <* 
finish  tiie  edoeation  so  badly  begun." 

"That  I  sh^l  be  delighted  to  do,"  said 
Cbaries. 

"  You,  Mrs.  John,  must  give  up  the  hoosea 
Ebury  Street,  and  put  down  your  carriage." 
The  old  lady  u^ed  assent.  ^ 
"As  for  you,  miss,"  continued  the  oldgenw- 
man,  addressing  hisneice  with  acomicalsev^i 
"  I  shall  not  let  you  off  so  easily ;  for  you  haw 
a  heavy  sin  to  answer  for.  That  clerk  of  m*- 
Henry  Hamilton,  you  have  utterly  ruined.  Be 
itare  he  knew  yon,  there  coutd  not  be  a  A«F^ 
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ad,  but  now  he  is  not  worth  ten  pounds  a.  year 
ome,  or  to  himself  either.  The  sentence  I  shall 
lass  upon  you  will  be  a  severe  one,  I  promise 
t>u ;  it  mil  affect  the  term  of  your  natural  life, 
'here,  there ;  don't  blusb  and  weep  so ;  but  dry 
our  with  this ;  it's  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
our  mother  has  come  to  borrow." 
What  that  punishment  was,  the  reader  will  dis- 
overby  the  sequel. 

Two  years  elapsed,  and  the  scene  was  changed 

0  a  neat  but  elegant  cottage  at  Richmond.  On 
fine  autumn  evening,  a  small  party  were  sitting 
'.  the  open  parlour  window,  watching  the  motions 
f  a  nursemaid,  who  was  trying  to  teach  her  little 
harge  to  walk  upon  the  lawn.  All  seemed  in- 
-Tested  in  the  operation  but  an  old  gentleman,  in 
he  last  stage  of  a  complicated  disorder  called 
le  "fidgets."  He  rose  from  his  chair,  looked  at 
is  watch,  sat  down  again,  pretended  to  hum  a 
ine,  and  JastW  burst  forth  with :  "  Confound  the 
illow,  I  wish  he'd  come." 

"My  dear  uncle,"  remained  the  younger  of 
le  two  ladies  present,  "  I  never  knew  you  so 
apatient  before.  Hemy  said  it  was  not  possible 
ir  him  to  bring  the  news  before  seven,  and  it  is 
ot  long  past  six." 

"Weli,  perfiaps,  after  all,  I  am  an  old  fool  for 
y  many  pains,  replied  Mr.  Watson,  for  it  was 
■ ;  "  but  I  must  say  I  set  my  whole  heart  upon 
larles  gaining  the  election.  He  has  acted  so 
:11— has  followed  ray  advice  so  thoroughly — 
nd  so  have  you,  my  dear  sister;  let  me  give 
lufull  credit)— has  biehaved  so  steadily,  and  got 
ISO  rapidly  during  his  second  spell  at  college, 
at  if  he  be  not  rewarded  for  all  this  by  success 
id  a  seat  in  the  house,  I  really  believe  X  shall 

crazed." 

At  this  moment  the  clattering  of  fast  falling 
rses'  hoofe  was  heard  in  the  road, and  presently 
'iolent  peal  at  the  bell  was  followed  by  our  friend 
Miry  Hamilton,  who  rushed  in,  waving  a  printed 
acard  headed  "Watson  and  Independence." 
"Huzza!  the  day  is  ours!"  he  exclaimed. 
Here  it  is  in  black  and  white— majority  for 
atson,  fifty-nine ! 

'  Dear  Harry,  what  a  fearful  heat  you  are  in," 
claimed  Selina,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  suc- 
is  of  her  brother  in  anxiety  about  her  husband. 
The  first  emotion  of  joy  over,  a  new  sort  of 
asure  was  presented.  Henry  explained  that 
ules  had  arranged  to  drive  straight  through 
metropolis  from  the  scene  of  his  trium^, 

1  would  doubtless  join  them  before  bed-time. 
%  enough,  about  ten  o'clock  he  aTrirad.  His 
ther  received  him  in  her  arms  with  tears  of 
:ere  joy.  The  uncle  shook  him  heartily  by 
hand ;  in  abort,  he  was  greeted  with  one  of 
se  cordial,  deep,  family  welcomes,  of  which 
re  only  happens  one  in  a  life-time. 

.fter  supper  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
n  past  events.  In  this  Uncle  Andrew  took  as 
al  the  largest  share. 

You  now  see,"  he  said,  "the  effect  of  people 
aing  within  their  means ;  1  mean  their  social 
intellectual,   as  well  as   their  pecuniary 
ns." 

I  must  say  I  have  long  seen  my  error,"  said 
>ister-in-law 


"  So  1  should  think,"  was  the  consolatory  re- 
joinder. "  The  loss  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
in  rout-going,  betting,  and  other  aristocratic 
amusements,  ought  to  have  opened  your  and 
Charles's,  e^s  if  anything  would." 

"  Mine  will  soon  be  closed,"  said  Heniy,  "  un- 
less I  have  something  to  keep  me  awake.  I  am 
tired  and  sleepy,  for  electioneering  is  harder  wock 
than  you  imagme." 

"  Well,"  persevered  the  lecturer,  "  I  have  only 
one  word  more  to  say.  You  perceive,  from  past 
experience,  that  it  is  easy  enough  for  any  person 
with  cash  at  his  command  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  certain  section  of  the  nobility — 
of  that  class  who  have  lost  caste  amongst  their 
'  order,'  and  who  make  dupes  of  those  whom  they 
find  so  easy  a  prey  as  tuft-hunters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  true  nobility  of  the  country  are  con- 
stantly lifting  persons  of  talent  out  of  their 
ori^nal  sphere,  to  add  a  tone  and  infuse  ad- 
ditional intellect  into  their  social  state.  Eminent 
worth  and  genius,  ther^re,  are  the  only  tme  pass- 
ports to  "  high  life."  Charles  has  now  got  into 
the  right  track  to  satisfy  an  ambition  which  is 
never  unworthy  when  properly  followed  up,  so 
here  we  wish  health  and  prosperity  to  Charles 
Watson  Esquire,  M.F.  for  Flumboro'  1 " 

THE  END. 


MEN  WHO   HAVE  RISEN. 


Francis  Chantrey. 

SANTREY  is  a  name  which  will 
always  be  remembered  as  that  of 
one  of  our  greatest  sculptors.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  men  in  whom 
talent  and  force  of  character  have 
overcome  difficulties,  and  raised  them  to  positions 
in  which  they  have  become  benefactors  to  man- 
kind, or,  at  least,  helped,  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
refined  taste,  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life. 

Francis  Chantrey  was  bom  at  Jordanthorpe, 
near  Norton,  a  village  in  Derbyshire  not  far  from 
Sheffield,  on  the  7th  of  April  1781.  His  grand- 
father lived  as  a  tenant  on  thefarmat  Jordanthorpe. 
His  father  was  regarded  as  no  ordinary  man  in 
his  own  sphere  of  life.  He  sang  a  song,  told  a 
tale,  or  bandied  a  joke  but  too  cleverly  for  his 
own  welfare.  The  public-house  was  not  far  off, 
and  still  nearer  was  the  hospitable  residence  of 
"  Squire  Newton;"  among  whose  eccentricities 
was  a  too  frequent  preference  of  the  hilarious 
frankness  of  persons  in  a  grade  of  life  below 
his  own  to  the  more  formal  intercourse  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  With  him  "  Frank 
Chantry"  was  a  great  favourite.  He  died  in 
March,  1793,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  son  twelve  years  of  age. 

Of  Chantry's  early  education  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  He  learnt  his  letters  at  home,  and  as 
as  much  more  as  a  spoiled  child  might  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  before  the  age  of  six,  at  the 
dame  school  of  Dame  Rose,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Fox.    From  the  register  kept  by  the  worthy  peda- 

fogue  it  appears  that  Francis  Chantrey  began  to 
*ead  with  him  April  i6th,  178;,  to  Wnte  in 
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January  1788,  and  Account!  in  October,  1792. 
After  wveral  weekly  and  even  monthly  intervals 
of  non-attendance,  during  which  he  was  no 
douht  usefully  occupied  at  home,  his  place  is 
filled  m  with  the  name  of  another  scholar,  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1797,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of 

is  irrej^lar  attendance  at  the  viUage  school 
was  probably  occasioned  by  his  boyish  employ- 
ments in  the  fields  at  |oraanthorpe,  and  it  is 
certain  that  for  a  while  he  drove  an  ass  with 
milk  barrels  daily  between  Norton  and  Sheffield. 
Sheffield  is  indebted  for  a  supply  of  this  fluid  to 
the  milk  lads,  who  come  from  the  distances  of 
from  three  to  seven  miles  around  the  town,  from 
the  dairy  farms,  mounted  on  the  hind  quarters  of 
asses  or  ponies,  with  barrels  filled  with  milk  be- 
fore theifi,  which  is  sold  from  house  to  house,  or 
in  large  quantities  to  persons  who  irish  to  retail 
it.  The  boys  are  generally  a  bad  set,  and,  by 
galloping  in  gangs  of  sometimes  a  score  to- 
gether, they  endanger  the  passengers  on  the 
road.  An  Act  of  Partiameot  now  enacts  that 
these  boys  shall  not,  under  heavy  penalties, 
gallop  along  the  road,  or  behave  in  any  in- 
decorous manner.  When  a  confidential  mend, 
who  was  going  into  Yorkshire,  called  upon  Mr. 
Chantrey,  and  asked  him  if  be  could  do  anything 
for  him  in  Sheffield  or  its  neighbourhood.  "  You 
are  going  by  the  coach,"  was  the  reply.  "You 
will  reach  Sheffield  in  the  evening.  A  few  miles 
on  this  side  of  the  town  you  will  pass  a  number 
of  asses  carrying  milk  m  barrels  with  boys  sit- 
ting on  their  croups  behind  their  saddles  and 
jogging  merrily  along.  Think  then  of  your  fiiend 
for  I  was  a  mtlk  lad.** 

The  school  which  Chantrey  attended  still  re- 
mains exactly  as  it  was  when  he  sat  on  one  of 
its  forms.  The  son  of  old  Fox  conducted  at  the 
time  our  informant  visited  it.  Chantrey  probably 
shewed  some  inclination  for  the  art  in  which  he 
subsequently  became  so  great,  for  we  learn  that 
he  wa<i  apprenticed  to  Ramsay  the  carver  and 
gilder.  Here  he  not  only  saw  much  that  was 
adapted  to  his  mind,  but  made  his  first  ex- 
periment in  casting  a  head  of  plaster,  and  in  an 
adjacent  street  painted  seventy-two  portraits,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  his  metro- 

Eolitan  friends.  In  the  same  good  town  of  Shef- 
eld  he  first  lifted  the  chisel  upon  marble,  in  the 
execution  of  the  bust  of  the  deceased  vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  proud  is  Sheffield  of  that 
original  work.  "Were  I  a  rich  man,"  said 
James  Montgomery,  "I  would  forego  the  pride 
of  possessing  the  most  successful  effort  of  Chant- 
rey's  later  hand,  for  the  nobler  pleasure  of  calling 
my  own  the  bust  in  yonder  church."  Chantrey's 
supremacy  in  portrait  and  monumental  sculpture 
has  been  universally  acknowledged,  and  itdoes  not 
seem  that  time,  prejudice,  or  change  of  taste 
has  led  to  any  depreciation  of  the  estimation  of 
any  one  of  his  principal  works ;  his  feeling  as  an 
artist,  like  that  of  the  man,  was  thoroughtly 
English.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in 
London,  November  32th,  1841,  aged  sixty.  The 

Eoor  village  schoolboy  and  milk  lad  left  behind 
im  ;^90,ooo,  which,  after  the  death  of  his  widow, 
was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 


THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE 
ACADIANS.* 


[TW  cyteoda  In  AMricmn  UrtMy  «  -MA  Ti^lliiV 


lADIAt  or  Nova  Scotia,  wai  the 
oldest  French  colony  !□  Notth 
America.  There  the  Bretoot  had 
built  thdr  dwellings  sixteen  tm 
before  the  Pilgrims  readied  the 
shores  of  New  England.  It  was  a  petuasohr 
region— abowiding  in  harbours  and  in  foRsti; 
rich  in  its  ocean  fisheries  and  in  the  product  ai 
its  rivers ;  near  to  continents  that  ioritcd 
to  the  chase  and  the  fur-trade;  having  in 
its  interior  large  tracts  of  alluvial  soil— had  Ik- 
come  dear  to  its  inhabitants,  who  beheld  annod 
the  graves  of  thdr  ancestors  f6r  several  genei- 
tions. 

At  last,  after  repeated  conquests  and  restor- 
ations, the  treaty  of  Utrecht  conceded  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  to  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  name  of 
Annapolis,  the  presence  of  a  feeble  Eaglisb 

farrison,  and  the  emigration  of  hardly  five  or  ax 
nglish  families  were  nea^  all  that  marked  the 
supremacy  of  England.  The  old  inhalntants  r^ 
mained  on  the  soil  which  they  had  snbdwd, 
hardly  conscious  that  they  had  changed  tteu' 
sovereign.  Th^  stiU  loved  the  language  ai 
the  usages  of  their  forefiithers,  and  thnr  reli(|iN  ' 
was  graven  upon  their  souls.  Th^  protnixd 
submission  to  England ;  but  such  was  the  Im ' 
with  which  France  had  inspired  them,  they  wold 
not  fight  against  its  standard  or  renounce  in 
name.  Though  conquered  they  were  French  | 
neutrals. 

For  nearly  forty  years  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
they  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  ^ 
prospered  in  their  seclusion.    No  tax-gatbenr 
counted  their  fold»,  no  magistrate  dwelt  iotiieir. 
hamlets.   The  parish  priest  made  thnr  lecoidi  I 
and  regulated  their  successions.    Their  littk 
disputes  were  settled  among  themselves.  7k 
pastures  were  covered  with  their  herds  and  flo^ :  ' 
and  dykes,  raised  by  extraordinary  effiHC  of 
social  industry,  shut  out  the  rivers  and  tbe  tide 
from  alluvial  marshes  of  exuberant  fertiiity.  Tl'' 
meadows,  thus  reclaimed,  were  covered  by  ricbetf 
grasses,  or  fields  of  wheat  that  3rielded  fifty  aod  | 
Airty  fold  at  the  harvest.   Their  houses  »«e 
built  in  clusters,  neatly  constructed,  and  coin*, 
fortably  furnished,  and  around  them  all  kinii!«| 
domestic  fowls  abounded.    Wth  the  ^oDiaf, 
wheel  and  the  loom,  their  women  made,  of  ™ 
from,  their  fields,  of  fleeces  from  their  own 
coarse,  but  sufficient  clothing.    The  few  ioxt^ 
luxnries  that  were  coveted  co^d  be  obtained  fn^ 
Annapolis  or  Louisburg.  in  return  for  liin.  <l 
wheat,  or  cattle. 

Thus  were  the  Acadiaos  happy  in  their  ttrt 
trality,  and  i3  the  abundance  which  tbey  ^ 
from  their  native  land.  They  formed,  u 
were,  one  great  family.  Love  was  saocw 
and  calmed  1^  the  universal  cnstom  w  *g 
marriages.  The  n<^ghbours  of  the  ««■" 
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wtmld  anitt  the  new  couple  to  raise  their 
cottage,  while  the  wilderness  offered  land. 
Bieir  numbers  increased,  and  the  colony, 
which  bad  begun  only  as  the  trading  station 
of  ft  company  with  a  monoptdy  of  Uie  nir-trade, 
counted,  peraaps,  rixteen  or  sercnteen  thousand 
iDbabituits. 

When  England  began  vigorously  to  colonise 
Non  Scotia,  the  native  inhabitants  might  fear 
the  loss  of  their  independence.    The  EngU^ 
(theo}  regarded  colonies,  even,  when  settled  by 
men  from  their  own  land,  only  as  sources  of 
ODolament  to  the  mother  country ;  colonists  as  an 
inferior  caste.    The  Acadiaas  were  despised 
because  they  were  helpless.  Ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  their  conquerors,  tbey  were  not  educated  to 
Ae  IcDowledge,  the  defence,  and  the  love  of 
fo^lisli  liberties ;  they  knew  not  the  way  to  the 
ibrone,  and,  given  up  to  militanr  masters,  bad  no 
Rdress  in  civil  tribunals.    Their  papers  and 
records,  the  titles  to  their  estates  and  inheri- 
tances were  taken' away  from  them.  Was  tixeir 
property  demanded  for  ue  public  service  ?— *'  they 
were  not  to  be  bargained  with  for  the  fayment.'' 
Tb^flust  comply,  it  was  written,  without  making 
any tenna,  "immediately,"  or  "the  next  courier 
mwld  bring  an  order  for  military  execution  upon 
the  delinquents."   And  when  they  delayed  in 
fetchiofr  firewood  for  their  oppressors,  it  was  told 
tbem  from  the  governor,  '*  If  they  do  not  do  it  in 
proper  time,  the  soldiers  shall  absolutely  take 
their  house  for  foel."   The  uooffendine  sufferers 
abmitted  meekly  to  the  tyranny.    Under  the 
[leteQce  of  fearing  that  they  might  rise  in  behalf 
it  France,  or  seek  shelter  in  Canada,  or  convey 
pDvisions  to  the  French  garrisons,  they  were 
ffitected  to  surrender  thdr  boats  and  tiietr  fire< 
amis ;  and,  conscious  of  innocence,  they  gave  up 
their  banes  and  th^  muskets,  leavmg  them- 
selves without  the  means  of  flight,  iad  de- 
fenceless. 

Fnrtber  orders  were  afterwards  g^ven  to 
the  English  officers  if  the  Acadians  bdiaved 
amiss,  to  punish  them  at  discretion;  if  the 
troops  were  annoyed,  to  inflict  vengeance  on 
he  nearest,  whether  the  guilty  one  or  not — 
^taking  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
«th." 

Nofiirther  resistance  was  to  be  feared.  The 
Acadiaas  cowered  before  their  masters,  hoping 
iibearance ;  willing  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
^gland;  in  their  single-mindedness  and  sin- 
enty,  refosing  to  pledge  themselves  to  bear 
nns  ag«iut  Fkance.  The  Eng^h  were 
Msters  the  sea ;  were  nndupnted  lonls 
f  the  country,  and  could  exercise  clemency 
ithout  apprehension.    Not  a  whisper  gave 

warning  of  their  purpose  till  it  was  tipe  for 
recution. 

But  it  had  been  *'  determined  upon,"  after  the 
Qcient  device  of  oriental  despotism,  that  the 
reach  inhabitants  of  Acadia  should  be  carried 
into  captivi^  to  other  parts  of  the  British 
ommions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Minas,  and  the  adjacent 
luntry  pleaded  with  the  British  officers  for  the 
istituiion  of  their  boats  and  their  guns, 
[omiung  fidelitv,  if  they  could  but  retain  their 
Ktties,  and  aedaring  that  not  the  want  cf 


arms,  but  their  conscience,  should  engage  tbem 
not  to  revolt.  "The  memorial,"  said  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Lawrence,  in  council,  "  is 
highly  arrogant,  insidlotts,  and  insulting."  The 
memorialists,  at  his  summons,  came  submisrively 
to  Hali&x.   "  Yon  want  your  canoes  for  canying 

rrisions  to  the  enemy/'  said  be  to  them,  though 
knew  no  enemy  was  left  in  their  vicinity. 
"  Guns  are  no  part  of  your  goods,"  he  continued, 
"  as  by  the  laws  of  England,  all  Roman  Catholics 
are  restrained  firom  Mving  arms,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  penalties  if  arms  are  found  in  their 
houses.  What  excuse  can  you  make  for  your 
presumption  in  treating  this  government  with  such 
indigDitYt  as  to  expound  to  them  the  nature  of 
fldelity?  Manifest  your  obedience,  by  imme- 
diately taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  in  the 
common  form  before  the  council." 

The  next  day,  the  unhap[^  men,  foreseeing  the 
sorrows  that  menaced  them,  offered  to  swear 
allegiance  unconditionally;  but  they  were  told 
that  by  a  clause  in  a  Briti^  statute  persons  who 
have  once  refused  the  oaths  cannot  be  afterwards 
permitted  to  take  them,  but  Are  considered  as 
popish  recusants;  and  as  such  they  were  in- 
pnsoned. 

The  chief  justice,  on  whose  opinion  hung  the  * 
&te  of  so  many  hundreds  of  innocent  families, 
insisted  that  the  French  inhabitants  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  confirmed  "rebels;"  who  had 
now  collectively,  and  without  exception,  become 
"recusants."  Besides,  after  the  departure  "of 
the  fleet  and  troops,  the  province  ^vould  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  drive  them  out."     "Such  a 

i'uncture  as  the  present  might  never  occur ;  "  so 
te  advised  "against  receiving  any  of  the  French 
inhalntanto  to  take  the  oath,"  and  for  the  removal 
of  "  all "  of  them  from  the  province. 

That  the  crud^  might  have  no  palliation, 
letters  arrived  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Frantfy  were  entirely  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  British  ;  yet  at  a  council,  in  which 
Admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostsm  were  present  by 
invitation,  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  send 
the  French  inhabitants  out  of  the  province  ;  and 
after  mature  consideration  it  was  further  un- 
animously agreed,  that  to  prevent  their  attempt- 
ing to  return  and  molest  the  settlers  that  may  be 
set  down  on  their  lands,  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  distribute  them  amongst  the  several  colonies 
on  the  Continent. 

To  hunt  them  all  down  into  the  net  was  im- 
macticable ;  artifice  was  therefore  resorted  to. 
By  a  generail  proclamation,  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  the  scarcely  conscious  victims,  "  both  old 
and  young  men,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten 
years  of  age,"  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  as- 
semble at  their  respective  posts.  On  the  ap- 
pointed 5th  of  September  they  obeyed.  At 
Grand  Pre,  ftour  buniued  and  eightees  unarmed 
men  came  together. 

They  were  marched  into  the  church,  and  its 
avenues  were  closed,  when  Winslow,  the 
American  commander,  placed  himself  in  their 
centre,  and  spoke :  "  You  are  convened  together 
to  manifest  to  his  majesty's  final  resolution  to 
the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his  province. 
Your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
and  live  stock  of  all  smts,  ate  fbcfeited  to  the 
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crown,  and  you  yourselves  are  to  be  removed  from 
this  his  province.  I  am,  through  his  majesty's 
goodness,  directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  cany 
off  your  money  and  hous^Mld  goods,  mtlioiat  dis- 
comiDoding  the  veaaels  you  |^ln."  And  hethen 
declared  them  tbe  king's  ^risooers.  Their  wives 
and  families  shared  their  lot;  their  sons  five 
hundred  and  twenty'seven  in  number,  their 
daughters  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  ;  in  the 
wboTe,  women  and  babes,  and  o4d  nien  and 
children  all  included,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty  three  souls.  The  blow  was  sudden  ;  they 
had  left  home  but  for  the  morning,  and  they  were 
never  to  return.  Their  cattle  were  to  stay  unfed 
in  the  stalls,  their  fires  to  die  out  on  their  hearths. 
They  had  for  that  first  day  even  no  food  for  them- 
selves or  their  children,  and  were  compelled  to 
beg  for  bread. 

The  tenth  of  September  wa£  tbe  day  for  the 
embarkation  of  a  portion  of  tbe  exiles.  They 
were  drawn  up  six  deep,  and  the  young  men,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  ordered  to 
march  first  on  board  the  vessel.  They  could 
leave  their  &rms  and  cottages,  the  shady  rocks 
on  which  they  had  reclined,  their  herds  and  their 
gamers  ;  but  nature  yearned  within  them,  and 
they  would  not  be  separated  from'  their  parents. 
Yet  of  what  avail  was  the  frenzied  despair  of  un- 
armed youth  ?  They  had  not  one  weapon ;  the 
bayonet  drove  tbem  to  obey;  and  they  marched 
slowly  and  heavily  from  thie  chapel  to  the  shore, 
between  women  and  children,  who,  kneeling, 
prayed  for  blessings  on  their  heads,  they  them- 
selves weeping,  and  praying,  and  singing  hymns. 
The  seniors  went  next ;  the  wives  and  children 
must  wait  tiU  other  transport  vessels  arrive.  The 
delay  had  its  horrors.  The  wretched  people  left 
behind  were  kept  together  near  the  sea  without 
proper  food,  or  raiment,  or  shelter,  till  other  ships 
came  to  take  them  aw^ ;  and  December,  with 
its  appalling  cold,  had  strode  die  ^ivering  half- 
clad.  broken<hearted  sufferess,  before  the  hut  of 
them  were  removed. 

"  The  enduu'kstion  of  the  inhabitants  goes  on 
but  slowly,"  wrote  Monckton,  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land, near  which  be  had  burnt  three  hamlets ;  '*  tbe 
most  part  of  the  wives  of  the  man  we  have  prison- 
ers are  gone  off  with  their  childnen  in  hopes  that  I 
would  not  send  off  theirhcsbaads  without  them." 
Their  hope  was  vain.  Near  AanapoUs  a  hundred 
heads  of  families  fled  to  the  woods,  and  a  party  was 
detached  on  the  hunt  to  being  them  in.  "Our 
soldiers  hated  them,"  wrote  an  officer  on  this 
occasion,  "  and  if  th^  can  find  a  pretext  to  kill 
ihem  they  will."  Did  a  prisoner  seek  to  es- 
cape, he  was  shot  down  by  the  sentinel.  Yet 
seme  fled  to  Quebec  ;  more  than  three  thousand 
had  withdrawn  to  Miramicht,  and  the  region 
south  of  the  Ristigouche ;  some  found  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  S.  Tohn's  and  its  branches  ;  some 
found  a  lair  in  their  native  forests ;  some  were 
chicitably  Ediekered  from  the  Engiish  in  ttie  wig- 
wams of  the  savages.  Bat  seven  thousand  of 
tiiese  banished  people  were  driven  on  board  ships, 
and  scattered  among  the  English  colonies  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Geoi^ia :  one  thousand  and 
twenty  to  South  Carolina  alano.  They  were 
cast  ashore  without  resoorcest  hating  the  poor- 
hnuee  aa  a  AAta  for  their  offspring,  and  aMiot^ 


ing  the  thought  of  selling  themselves  as  blm- 
ers.  Households,  too,  were  separated; the cakiea! 
newspapers  contained  advertisements  trf  nesbcn 
of  famUies  seeking  their  compaaioBS,  4wm 
anxious  to  seek  and  leltere  nieor  paMi,  «f 
mothers  mooming  for  their  children. 

The  wanderers  sighed  for  their  native  caiin: 
but,  to  prevent  their  return,  their  vill^tet 
laid  waste.    Their  old  homes  were  bot  mm.  li 
tiie  district  of  Minas,  for  instaace,  two  huhic 
and  fifty  of  their  houses,  and  more  than  as 
bams  were  consumed.    The  live  stock  whick  kr- 
longed  to  them,  consisting  of  great  nDabeB" 
homed  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  faorses, 
seized  as  spoils,  and  disposed  of      the  Ei(t!^ 
officials.   A  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  om*' 
was  reduced  to  a  solitude.    There  was 
left  round  the  cottages  of  the  Acadiaes  )r 
the    faithfol   watch-dog.  vainly    seeking  ^ 
herds  that  fed  him.  ThickeU  of  fsreM  tm^ 
choked  their  orchards ;  the  oceu  haikt  cn- 
th«r   regulated  dykes,   and   desolaied  te' 
meadows. 

Relentless  misfortune  pursued  the  exiles  iriisi*- 
ever  they  fled.   Those  sent  to  Georgia,  tfnm)  ^ 
a  love  for  the  spot  where  they  were  bsn.  i- 
strong  as  that  of  the  captive  Jews,  who  had  «  ^ 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  for  their  own  tear 
and  land,  escaped  to  sea  in  boats,  and 
coasting  from  harbour  to  harbour  ;  but  whei  ^  ■ 
had  reached  New  England,  just  as  they  «■*■ 
have  set  sail  for  their  native  fi^ds,  they  «^ 
stopped  by  orders  from  Nova  Scotia.    Th«e  «^ 
dwelt  on  the  S.  John's  Were  once  more  torn  6w 
their  new  homes.    When  Canada  sarresderfd 
hatred  with  its  worst  form  of  venom  porsaed 
fifteen  hundred  who  remamed  south  of  tbe  K^- 
gouche.   Otace  tiiese  wbe  dwelt  in  FeuDs^lw  '- 

C!sented  a  hu table  petition  to  t^e  taA  "' 
ndon,  then  the  Brkicli  CoBmaader-ia-cbief  j> 
America;  and  the  cold-hearted  peer,  oftrtiA^- 
that  the  i>rayer  was  made  in  P^encn,  snzed  tbe^- 
five  principal  men,  irtra,  in  their  own  land,  ^ 
been  persons  of  dignity  aod  stAstance, 
shipped  them  to  Englaud,  wieh  the  request.  ^ 
they  might  be  kept  from  crer  again  bece^ 
trouble  by  being  eondgned  to  sovice  as  ob«"«^_ 
sailors  on  board  ships  of  war.    No  doubt  ax^xt 
of  the  king^s  approbation.    The  Lords  of  TradE. 
more  merciless  than  the  savages,  aod  than  t^ 
wilderness  ia  winter,  wished  that  eveiyooe  of  tk 
Acadiaas  should  be  driven  out ;  and  whea 
seemed  that  the  wtftk  was  done,  congfutolatedAe 
king  that  "  the  zealous  endeavours  of  LawiRKt 
had  been  crowned  with  an  entire  success."  "  ^ 
have  been  true,"  they  said  of  themsriv-es.  '  ? 
our  rdigion.  and  true  to  om^ves ;  yet  natr, 
appears  to  consider  us  only  as  the  otwtftT 
public  vengeance."   The  hand  of  the  K^(*^ 
official  seemed  under  a  speU  with  regard  to<^  , 
and  was  never  uplifted  but  to  curse  tb^^ 
know  not  if  the  annals  of  the  human  raaej^ 
the  record  of  sorrows  so  wantoaiy  inflictB^  y 
bitter  and  so  perennial  as  fell  upon  tbe  ^'^f^ 
inhabitants  of  Acadia.*'  J-  ^- 


Happiness  grows  at  our  own  fitrwdes.i*'* 
'^not  to  be  ^ckM  up  in  stcangeta*  ganfcos. 
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By    E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

RED  light  from  the  now  delimog  sun- 
beam feebly  pierced  the  interstices  of 
the  boughs  that  formed  the  hut  Id 
ich  Edmund  lay  concealed,  when  that  youth 
vrered  from  the  state  of  torpor  into  which  he 
1  been  thrown  by  mental  and  bodily  fatigue, 
he  gazed  confusedly  around  him,  at  first 


scarcely  senuble  of  his  situation,  the  veiled  corpse 
of  the  dead  shield-bearer  recalled  all  its  horrors 
and  still  imminent  dangers  to  his  mind ;  a 
dreadful  disposition  to  Caintness  and  langonr 
oppressed  him.  and  the  conscioosness  that  to 
such  a  fieeling  he  must  not  yield,  reminded  him 
also  of  the  kind  care  with  which  the  generous 
Sidroc  had  supplied  him  with  provisions  and 
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wine.  On  first  entering  the  hut,  he  had  placed 
these  refreshments  in  one  of  its  dark  corners ;  he 
now  partook  of  them,  and  soon  fdt  conuder^bly 
renved.  His  heart  too  began  to  beat  iMie 
thickly,  as  he  remembered  that  the  hour  waa  now 
fast  approaching  in  vAiich  he  might  expect  his 
young  deliverer.  He  had  now  resumed  ms  post 
at  the  interstice  through  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  rites  of  Odin  and  llie  ezaltatioD  mi  fiuj  of 
Irama. 

A  partial  stillness  reigned  10  tihe  caiep,  for  the 
Danes  were  many  of  them  overcome  with  the  de- 
bauch in  which  they  had  indulged ;  and  the  land 
bursts  of  drunken  lestivi^  came  only  occasion- 
.ally  upon  Edmund's  ear,  and  apparent  fiom 
:  scatteried  points  of  tiie  caoip,  nr  distant  from 
-that  in  which  he  was  caneealed.  Once  or  twice, 
in  order  to  relax  his  limbs,  yet  stiff  and  sore  from 
the  tightness  of  his  bonds  on  the  preceding  night, 
he  ventured  to  pace  across  the  narrow  Umits  of 
his  prison  ;  but  his  anxiety  to  know  what  was 
•^ssing  witiiottt,  combined  with  his  fear  that  even 
the  cautious  tread  of  bis  foot  on  the  moist  ground 
might  be  overheard  by  some  passing  Dane,  drew 
liim  towards  hie  narrow  loophole.  No  one  for 
some  time  crossed  the  open  space  before  the  hut, 
but  at  last  two  soldiers  appeared  with  as  many 
horses,  which  they  led  towards  the  tent  of  Os- 
.  ketyl.  The  entrvice  to  that  tent  was  not  discern- 
ible from  the  hut,  which  commanded  a  better 
view  of  the  altar,  and  the  ^ce  immediately  be- 
tween that  and  the  commander's  pavilion,  in 
^which  space  the  throne  of  Irama,  or  Rinda 
(which  seemed  her  more  appropriate  appellation), 
had  been  placed.  Edmund  now  watched  with  an 
.added  anxiety,  curious  to  discover  whether  the 
fierce  Osketyl  himself  was  about  to  quit  the 
camp.  Presently  the  soldiers  reappeared  with 
the  horses,  beside  which  they  now  walked  with  a 
respectful  air,  Imma  being  mounted  on  ooe,  while 
the  rein  of  the  other  was  in  her  hand.  That 
proud  air  of  confidence  and  command  which 
Edmund  had  noticed  in  the  morning,  was  still 
evident  in  the  girl's  look  and  bearine;;  but  over 
tier  silken  vest  was  laced  a  corslet  of  brass,  ob- 
servable at  times  as  the  fiirred  manUe  whidi  she 
-wore  fell  aside ;  and  the  light  coronet  which  had 
adorned  her  brow  in  the  mommg-  was  replaced  by 
a  brass  helmet.  Beneath  that  helmet,  however, 
flowed  in  wild  luxuriance,  as  if  she  were  proud  to 
display  them,  those  auburn  tresses,  which  her 
state  of  pretended  servitude  to  Githa  had  corn- 
celled  the  Danish  princess  to  keep  concealed. 
Near  to  her  horse's  rein  walked  the  prophetess 
Aslauga;  it  seemed  as  though  the  latter  had 
won,  from  the  appearance  of  Imma,  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  for 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  maiden  with  a  ten- 
der solicitude,  and  low  murmuring  blessings  fell 
from  her  aged  lips.  A  few  detached  sentences 
broke  upon  Edmund's  ear  as  the  steed  of  Imma 
slov^  passed  the  hut. 

"Have  a  care,  beloved  and  royal  maiden," 
cried  Aslauga,  "  I  would  that  thou  wouldst  suffer 
■  a  band  <rf  oar  warriors  to  attend  thee  I " 

"  Not  so,  revered  mother;"  replied  Imma,  re- 
stzaining  her  horse;  "not  so;  each'  path  and 
winding  of  those  woods  is  known  to  me  ;  I  would 
not  that  the  old  man  whom  I  go  there  to 
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seek  were  startled  by  our  warriors,  which,  lecal^ 
ing  to  him  the  days  of  his  youth,  might  awiken 
bis  soul  to  a  keener  apprehesaiaa  of  that  «tiid 
is  really  passing'  xemmd  him,  thaa  I  will  that  ke 
should  at  the  pteaMttime  pons  sag." 

''And  thou!  thou,  my  daughter F"  said  As- 
lauga, as  she  leaned  her  haod  upon  the  ottk  d 
Imma's  horse,  while  it  stood  station  air  befet 
the  hut,  "  art  thou  indeed  so  fixed  to  thj  noble 
purpose  of  revenge  ?  Canst  thon  look  upoodie 
oidy  one  who  relented  and  had  pt^,  and  jettt 
that  one  show  not  pity  thyseU?  " 

"Fear  mm  not,  mother!"  answesed  Ivmt, 
with  a  smile  of  bitter  scorn  ;  "  if  to  bear  a  hcu*. 
harder  against:  the  foe  than  the  steal  that  drinks 
his  Uocd  bekmgetit  to  the  true  dangkter  of  At 
Nor^nan,  then  is  Rtnda  indeed  a  dbiUi  of  dial 
fearless  race  Doubt  me  not,  dien,  oaaOer,  m 
fear  that  I  should  sallf  from  the  cas^  akw: 
for,  lo,  it  is  the  beginmng  of  ray  rvnage  that  1 
go  to  seek !  " 

With  these  words  Imma  u^^  her  horse  tnto  a 
quick  pace,  and,  still  retaining  the  bridle  <rf*J>e 
other,  she  was  out  of  Edmund's  sight  in  a 
moment,  the  sound  of  the  horse's  boob  leacked 
his  ear  as  she  rode  rapidly  through  the  camp. 
Aslauga  lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  as  dKmgti 
watching  the  maiden^  and  then  returned  to  Os- 
ketyl's  tent. 

Meanwhile  the  narrow  streaks  of  the  sunbeam, 
wluch  pierced  through  the  chinks  in  the  waDs  d 
the  hut,  growing  yet  nanowo'  and  pale,  at  Us: 
melted  wholly  away,  and  left  Edmund  in  ds;t- 
ness  with  the  dead  soldier ;  and  now  did  evefy 
minute  in  its  weariness  seem  lengthened  to  an 
hour.  At  last  the  moon  rose,  and  a  thin  line  of 
silvery  lustra  i^ayed  through  the  boughs ;  not 
long  afterwards,  Edmund  heard  steps  and  voices 
approaching,  and  with  joy  did  he  distinguish 
among  the  latter  the  tones  of  Sidroc.  He  seeaed 
to  linger  a  moment  at  the  entrance  to  the  but.  to 
t»d  &uewell  to  his  companions,  but  as  the  lad 
sound  of  their  retreating  footsteps  died  00 
Edmund's  ear  the  door  of  the  hut  was  opeoni. 
and  once  more  did  the  young'  vifciay  stand  befcR 
him. 

"Now  then,  Saxon!"  he  exclaimed,  "tbe 
hour  has  arrived  in  which  I  may  be  able  to  esde 
thee  in  safety  through  our  camp :  the  gods  ksof 
if  I  deserve  that  they  should  visit  me  for  this 
deed  :  they  know  if  the  banquet  of  thy  Uood 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  them,  as  it  wodd 
have  been  to  my  fierce  kinsmen.  But  in  suh 
deeds  of  unresisting  slaughter  Sidroc  taketh  no 
delight." 

With  these  words  Sidroc  led  Edmund  bva 
the  hut.   Their  way  through   the  camp 
marked  by  no  particular  alarm,  and  tbef  •0°^ 
reached  the  outposts. 

A  thick  wood  skirted  it  at  that  advanced  »a 
lonely  point ;  the  sentinel  received  the  pas»w*» 
from  the  nking,  and  Edmund  passed  v 
dangerous  lines.  A  few  paces  in  fbe  wood  as 
Sidroc  proceed  with  the  youth  whom  he 
thus  rescued  from  a  horrible  death,  then  « 
paused  to  bid  him  farewell.  The  voloej' 
Edmund  faltered  when  he  spoke  to  the  genen* 
barbarian.  . 

"  Should  I  ever  meet  thee  in  the  battle,  ooa* 
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Sidroc,"  he  said^  "then  I  will  remember  this 
hour;  bat  never  shall  the  hand  of  Edmund  be 
raised  against  that  Dane  from  whom  the  Sarons 
wAt  lean  a  lesson  of  tuiauoity.'* 
Sidroc  seemed  aSiected. 

"Thoa  takest  this  matter  too  deeply,  young 
Suon,"  he  saud;  "Sidroc  has  soufht  but  to 
gratify  the  weakness  of  hts  heart :  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  blood  of  a  fsir  youth  poured  out 
bj  the  hand  of  the  Drotte.  Spare  then  thy 
tbanlcs,  for  thou  seest  it  was  my  own  jjdeasure 
that  I  sought." 

"Thus,  answered  Edmund,  "do  the  truly 
geDerous  ever  make  light  of  the  benefits  which 
they  bestow;  a  mean  and  base  spirit  alone  de- 
ligbtetb  to  be  reminded  that  it  hath  imposed 
i^n  another  the  burden  of  obligation !  " 

At  this  moment  the  light  of  torches  moving 
raiHdly  to  and  fro  was  observed  by  Sidroc  in  the 
distant  portion  of  the  Danish  camp. 

"Seest  thou  those  lights,  good  San>n  ?"  he 
said.  "Some  unusual  incident  haUb,  I  fiear,  oc- 
curred in  our  camp,  and  it  were  well  that  I  re- 
turned forthwith  to  my  tent  1 " 

With  these  words  the  viking  wrung  the  hand 

Edmund,  and  as  if  glad  of  an  excuse  for  es* 
caping  his  thanks,  turned  Iiastily  back  into  the 
camp. 

Edmund  meanwhile,  now  that  he  had  parted 
from  his  deliverer,  it  may  be  well  believed,  lost 
no  time  in  removing  ft'om  so  dangerous  a  vicinity. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  at  a  risk  to  take  the  first 
bliad  wood-path  which  presented  itself,  for  with 
the  country  immediately  around  the  Danish  camp 
he  was  unacquainted.  After  proceeding  some 
way  through  dusky  thickets  and  narrow  winding 
paUis,  he  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  the  smooth 
lawn-like  glades  which  were  the  greatest  ornament 
of  ttie  fbrelBt. 

Edmund,  judging  from  the  direction  of  this 
avenue  that  it  would  lead  him  towards  Croyland, 
was  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  when  he  perceived  two  persons 
riding  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  avenue.  Unknow- 
ing whether  they  might  not  be  some  stragglers 
from  the  Danish  camp,  Edmund  stepped  hastily 
into  the  shade ;  but  from  the  thicket  in  which  he 
stood  he  could  plainly  see  the  persons  of  the 
wayfarers  in  the  moonlighted  glade.  There  was 
a  loud  exultation  in  the  female  voice  which  met 
his  ears  as  the  travellers  rode  hurriedly  past  him. 

"Cry  you  farewell,  ray  father,"  it  exclaimed, 
"to  Githa— the  cold-hearted  Githa,  who  loves 
thee  not  1" 

,  "Ay,"  replied  aaothw  vcnce,  "but  well  I  be- 
Ueve  now  that  thou  lovest  roe.  my  gentle 
daughter,  not  of  nature,  but  of  choice. 

The  reply  to  this  remark  reached  not  the  ears 
of  Edmund,  in  the  headlong  speed  with  which 
those  riders  hurried  past ;  but  even  in  that  speed 
he  recognized  the  voices  and  persons  of  the  false 
Imma,  and  Osbright  the  ill-fated  tb^uie.  Wearily 
for  hours  did  Hdouind  now  pursue  his  way,  con- 
tused in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  the  forest,  till 
at  length,  arriving  at  its  skirts  about  the  break 
of  day,  he  discovered  a  small  hamlet,  which  had 
^therto  found  in  its  isolated  situation  a  secu- 
ity  from  the  attack  of  the  Danes,  wtuch  would 
lot  have  been  bestowed  even  by  its  extreme 


poverty ;  for  where  the  rapacity  of  those  barbar- 
ians was  disappointed,  they  in  general  made  to 
themselves  amends  by  an  additional  exercise  of 
the  mora  farodous  cruelty.  Enough,  however, 
did  the  people  know  of  the  Danes  for  the  first 
person  who  saw  him  to  recognize  in  Edmund's 
attire  that  of  a  Danish  soldier,  and  as  this  per- 
son happened  to  be  a  woman,  she  thereupon 
rjus?d  a  scream  so  lamentable,  that  it  forthwith 
summoned  from  their  beds  such  of  the  villagers 
as  h^  not  alr^dy  left  them. 

At  the  bare  word  "  A  Dane  I  a  Dane  !  "  men, 
women,  do^s,  and  children,  all  set  up  one  hide- 
ous and  umversal  clamour;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Edmund  reiterated  that  he  was  a  true  Saxon, 
and  prayed  them  only  to  pause  and  hear  how  it 
was  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  assume 
that  hateful  Danish  attire.  The  woman  whom  he 
at  first  addressed  had  fled  screaming  into  her 
cottage,  and  the  men  who  had  come  forth,  afraid 
even  to  approach  a  Dane,  set  their  dogs  at  him, 
and  were  preparing,  in  spite  of  his  loud  entreat- 
ies, to  pelt  htm  with  stones,  when  a  tall,  stout 
man,  in  the  babH  of  a  friar,  issued  from  one  of 
the  cottages,  brandishing,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
hazel  wand,  a  club  of  such  dimensions  that  there 
were  few  Danish  lulmets,  let  alone  hea'ds,  that 
could  have  withstood  a  blow  from  it,  especially 
when  dealt  with  the  hearty  good  wul  with 
which  the  profHietor  scemea  well  disposed  to 
bestow  it. 

"Ah!"  screamed  twenty  voices,  the  moment 
the  friar  wpeared,  "  Kill  the  Dane,  holy  father  I 
out  of  Christian  charity  kill  the  murderous 

Dane!" 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  children,"  answered  a  strong  voice, 
"I  will  send  the  knave  to  his  Valhalla  with  a 
will  1  Out  of  the  way,  my  tend.-.-  lambs,  that  I 
raa^  see  the  wolf  who  would  devo  -c  ye." 

Thereupon  the  clowns  with  ah  possible  speed 
retmquished  Uieir  missiles,  and  stood  gaping 
with  delight  at  the  idea  that  they  should  see  the 
head  of  a  Dane  cracked  according  to  canonical 
authority,  when,  lo !  the  sport  was  spoiled— for 
the  supposed  Northman,  who  had  seemed  some- 
what indUned  to  retreat  from  the  shower  of  stones 
with  which  the  villagers  were  about  to  salute  him, 
turning  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  the  monk's 
voice,  and  exclaiming:  "Misericorde,  good 
father  Ulric,  not  a  blessing  of  such  weight  even 
from  your  revererwl  hand !  hastened  eagerly  to- 
wards the  man  who  they  had  hoped  would 
knock  out  his  brains,  while  the  friar,  on  his  part 
dropping  his  club  at  the  sight  of  the  culprit, 
sei^  him  in  his  arms  as  he  was  about  to  uieel 
before  him,  and  embraced  him  with  such  extreme 
fervour,  that  the  seeming  Dane  was  fain  to  cry  out : 

"  Nay,  good  father,  it  seems  that  thou  art  de- 
termined to  kill  me  after  all,  but  please  to  bestow 
ahs<dution  upon  an  unhappy  thane  before  you 
squeete  him  to  death  I  " 

So  soon  as  Edmund  had  partaken  of  some  re- 
freshment he  set  out  with  Ulric  to  join  the  forces 
of  Lord  Morcar  who  was  marching  against  the 
Danes ;  with  whom  a  sharp  engagement  ensued 
in  the  nMghbourhood  of  ICdmuira's  castle,  an 
engagement  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated, 
and  Githa,  King  Beired,  and  the  slave  Sebba 
released  from  the  power  of  the  Yarl  Olaf. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  the  moroinB'  after  the  repnlse  of  the 
Danes  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Kesteven  and 
Croyland,  that  the  monk  Erconwald,  somewhat 
rallying  under  his  dangerous  sickness,  prayed 
his  companions  to  raise  him  from  his  bed,  and 
bear  him  out  to  taste  the  sweet  sunshine,  and  the 
soft  summer  breeze  that  played  amid  the  leafy 
branches  of  Ancarig  Wood.  A  hoHness  of  repose 
seemed  to  reign  in  that  quiet  spot,  defying,  in  its 
deep  solitude — in  the  unpretending  habitation 
raised  there — 'the  luxuriousness  and  turbulence  of 
the  world  without.  The  hermita^  itself  consisted 
of  some  twenty  grotto-like  cells,  standing  on  the 
verge  of  a  semi-circular  lawn,  round  which  closed 
the  thickest  and  most  umbrageous  woods.  The 
limpid  dews  of  a  bright  |summer  morning  yet 
sparkled  on  the  fresh  turf  which  spread  before  the 
hermitage,  the  birds  carolled  gaily,  as  they 
homied  from  branch  to  branch  among  the  trees, 
and  the  sunlight,  as  it  came  dancing  down 
among  those  branches,  robbed  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  woods  of  their  accustomed  solemnly,  and 
gave  to  them  an  aspect  of  joy  and  gladness. 

A  rustic  bench  had  been  placed  by  his  brethren 
before  the  entrance  of  Ercoowald's  cell,  and  to 
this  they  now  bore  the  sick  monk.  When 
reclining  there,  he  seemed  cheered  by  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scene,  and 
rousing  himself  from  the  mournful  reveries  in 
which,  since  his  arrival  at  the  hermitage,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  indulge,  he  inquired  if  there 
was  a  chance  of  seeing  any  of  theii  brethren 
from  the  abbey  on  that  &y. 

"  We  do  hope  so,  indeed,  brother,"  answered 
the  friar  Hermonild,  whom  he  addressed. 

"And  think  you,"  pursued  Erconwald,  "that 
there  will  be  a  chance  that  to-day  I  may  see 
Edmund,  that  wronged  and  noble  youth  !  Said 
not  Elphege,  when  he  yesterday  came  hither, 
that  Edmund  had  escaped  from  the  bloody 
Danes,  and  was  prepared  to  claim  his  land  from 
the  tyrannous  Berred  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  brother !  "  replied  Hermonild ; 
"  but  you  remember,  he  said  also  that  it  was  even 
as  he  was  about  to  set  out,  that  the  glad  news 
came  that  Edmund  was  in  company  with  Father 
Ulric  and  the  noble  Morcar.  Consider,  too,  the 
Danes  are  ravaging  the  country  up  and  down, 
the  ttobte  Morcar  was  collecnng  a  force  in 
order  to  rapose  them,  and  the  vdce  of  Edmund 
should  be  aeard  among  his  seift.  Wien  those 
greater  duties  are  fulled  which  he  owes  to  lus 
country,  doubtless,  dear  brother*  the  young  thane 
will  hasten  to  hear  the  secret  which  thon  art  so 
desir-jus  to  impart." 

"Woe  is  mel  woe  is  me  I"  exdalmed 
Erconwald  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

There  is  a  hollow  sound  in  the  monk's  voice 
while  he  thus  spoke,  and  he  wrung  despondingly 
his  wasted  bands;  the  eyes  of  Hermonild  were 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
surprise  and  compassion,  for  there  was  a  con- 
fession of  some  long-concealed  guilt  in  his 
words,  that  was  to  HennonOd  the  surprise. 

Some  figures,  meantime,  were  seen  approach- 
ing throng  an  avenue  of  the  woods.  EiomwiU^ 
was  himself  the  first  to  observe  them. 


"  See,  see  ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning  with  eager' 
ness  to  the  brother,  who  still  stood  beside  him. 
"  They  (ome.  my  friend,  they  come,  it  may  not 
be  doubted,  from  Croyland." 

But  his  extreme  eagerness  overpowered  the 
weak  frame  of  Erconwald,  and  even  wfaQe  he 
spoke,  his  countenance  assumed  a  more  ghastlr 
hue,  and  he  sank  back  half  insensible  on  lu» 
couch.  Hermonild  summoned  the  assistance  of 
the  other  anchorites,  and  they  were  still  occufHed 
about  the  friar  when  the  party  from  the  woods 
emerged  upon  the  open  lawn  before  thehermitagt. 
Among  this  group  were  two  females,  no  othei 
than  the  fair  Git^  and  Hagel  her  nurse, 
had  by  a  sort  of  miracle  escaped  from  Edmund's 
castle  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Danes.  The 
rest  of  this  party  who  approached  the  hermiti^ 
were  the  stout  friar  Uinc,  a  lay  brother  attached  | 
to.  the  abbey,  the  young  thane  Edmund,  tiie  ! 
slave  Sebba,  and  the  freedman  Riddo.  PercciT- 
ing  the  other  brethren  so  busy  about  the  nek 
Erconwald,  Ulric  and  Edmund  advanced  wtdi 
anxiety  in  their  looks.  The  eyes  of  Erconwald, 
however,  opened  with  a  glassy  stare  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  latter;  but  the  moment  he 
beheld  him,  he  broke  out  into  the  most  ftutjc 
exclamations  of  Joy. 

"  Sweet  son,  &ir  son  I  "  he  cried,  "blessedbe 
the  day  which  has  brought  thee  to  my  longing 
sie*t ! " 

Then  turning  to  his  brethren,  be  prayed  than 
of  gentle  charity  to  bear  him  within  the  cell, 
where  he  might  make  that  much-desired  com- 
munication to  Edmund. 

**  Nay,  good  brother !  "  interposed  Ulric,  who 
bad  not  without  ap|»eheii«on  noticed  the  inH 
excitement  of  Erconwald*s  manner,  **  it  bdums 
not,  in  thy  present  state,  that  thou  shonldest 
enter  into  long  converse  with  our  Edmund;  and 
for  the  youth,  he  indeed  lacks  rest." 

"  And  wherefore  should  he  be  wearied  ?  "  said 
Erconwald,  with  the  impatience  of  a  mind  ill  at 
easet  "and  who,"  he  continued,  "are  theje 
companions;  wherefore  is   the    hennica|^  ^  i 
Ancarig  thus  disturbed  ?  "  j 

"Alas,  brother! "    answered  Ulric,  ta)di«  I 
Githa  gently  by  the  hand,  and  drawing  her  I 
forwards,  while  Erconwald  spoke  thus,  "P''*'''^ 
so  uncourteouB  a  reception  to  a  genue  sk 
virtuous  maid — one  who  craves  the  shelter 
our  hermitage,  not  only  against  the  hea^ 
Dane,  but  against  the  worse  Utan  betfb«i 
Berred  I   Berred,  whose  aim  should  protect  the 
fair  virgin  of  a  Saxon  nee,  but  irtto  stretdw  it 
out  only  for  her  destractioo  I " 

White  Ulric  spoke,  the  c^es  of  Eiconwald 
eagerly  perused  the  countenance  of  dOa,  «^ 
abashed  by  his  ui^fradous  remark,  stood  ww 
downcast  looks  before  him.  The  monk,  oo  ios 
part,  seemed  not  to  notice  the  words  of  Ulric,  bat 
turning  towards  the  latter  with  a  still  wilder 
glare  in  his  bazd  eyes,  he  fiercely  erclaimed :  , 

"Why,  brother  Ulric,  bringest  thon  tiat  faff 
phantom  before  me?  Oh,  cruel  Ulric,  A"» 
mightest  have  let  the  beauteous  Etfadbop 
sleep  r* 

As  Erconwald  thus  spoke,  a  strong 
again  passed  over  his  coontaiaace. 
bade  in  a  oonvulriw  irtdch  eeeoMd  indeed  »e 
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sjrnipton  of  dissolatioo.  He  was  conveyed  forth- 
with to  the  interior  of  his  cell,  and  such  remedies 
as  the  medical  skill  of  his  hrethien  suggested 
were  enpkqnd  §or  his  recovery. 

&idi  humUe  refreshments  as  the  hoinitage 
afforded  were  now  spread  for  the  wearied 
Idgidves  in  an  adjat^nt  cell,  and  while  they 
partook  of  these  remshments  it  was  that  Ulric 
related  to  the  monk  Hermoaild  the  adventures  of 
the  preceding  evening.  By  this  it  appeared, 
that  after  the  repulse  of  the  Danes,  the  King 
fierred  luroself  nad  been  found  among  those 
prisoners  whom  the  barbarians  had  attempted  to 
carry  off  the  field.  Instead,  however,  of  ex- 
pressing such  a  gratitude  as  might  have  been 
expected  towards  those  subjects  who  had  thus, 
in  all  probabili^.  preserved  his  li£E»  the  king  had 
insolently  demanded  that  Githa,  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  Northmen  by  the  valorous 
monk,  sho.uld  be  yielded  into  his  hands.  From 
this  the  damsel  herself  shrunk,  and  prayed  only 
the  protection  of  the  Church,  fcnr  some  apprehen- 
«on  had  she  now  concdved  of  the  monaicn'sTeal 
character. 

Meanwhile  the  victorious  Saxons  had  returned 
towards  the  castle  of  Edmund,  iriuch  lay  in  the 
<listcict  of  Kesteven,  and  bore  the  name  of  that 
place.  And  with  some  difficulty  they  succeeded 
(n  eztioguishing  the  flames  which  had  been 
kindled  in  the  ^eat  ball  of  the  keep  tower ;  the 
immense  quantity  of  massy  stonework  had  con- 
siderably checked  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  castle  was  uninjured  by  it ; 
to  that  portion  the  Saxons  repaired,  and  there 
a  council  was  held  as  to  their  future  proceedings. 
A  strong^  indignation  was  felt  by  Uorcar  and  his 
comnamons  at  the  prt^gate  insolence  with 
wbioi,  even  in  a  politicar  em«gency  of  such 
fieat  moment,  Bened  pressed  forward  his 
claims  upon  the  liberty  of  the  defencdess  ffltha, 
00  less  than  at  the  assurance  with  which  he 
nwintained  that  Edmund  was  still  a  rebel  to  his 
authori^. 

It  was  now  the  design  of  Edmund,  formed  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  that  he  should,  with  the 
damsel,  remain  a  few  days  concealed  at  the 
hermitage,  while  they  watched  the  proceedings 
both  ot  the  Danish  invaders  and  of  the  king. 
After  the  severe  repulse  which  they  had  expen- 
enced  it  was  not  likely  that  the  baroarians  would 
immediately  venture  another  attack ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Bretwalda  would  learn  how  they 
had  been  ravishing  the  oonntiy,  and  the  same 
Umv  which  he  woidd  leaA  against  the  invaders 
would  sufiBce  to  awe  the  ^rrannical  Berred. 

A  vacant  cell  in  the  hermitage  was  now,  by 
Hermonild's  orders,  af^ropriated  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  damsel  and  her  nurse;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  thane,  with  the  slave 
and  the  freedman,  should  be  accommodated  In 
the  cells  of  the  monks.  Thus  the  day  wore  away, 
nor  did  Githa  fail  to  have  with  the  young  thane  a 
long  conversation  oa  the  fortunes  of  her  fother, 
and  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of 
Imma.  whose  exalted  position  in  the  Danish 
•amp  Edmund,  of  course,  made  known  to  the 
damsal.  Many  bitter  tears  did  Githa  shed  when 
the  learned  that  her  £ather,  reduced  almost  to  a 
second  childhood,  as  he  was  both  In  body  and 


mind,  was  amon^  those  cruel  barbarians,  with 
no  other  protection  against  their  caprice  than 
might  be  afforded  by  the  doubtful  affection  of 
Imma. 

Something,  meanwhile,  was  the  Saxon  maiden 
soothed  and  comforted  by  Edmund's  warm 
assurances  of  friendship—^  his  assurances  that 
no  exertion  should  be  on  his  part  spared  which 
might  restore  her  father  to  her  arms.  Doubtless, 
too,  it  was  only  of  Osbright  that  the  young  thane 
and  the  maiden  talked  during  that  long  and 
quiet  summer  afternoon,  when,  while  Ulric  and 
his  monks  were  engaged  in  exercises  of  devotion, 
they  paced  among  the  green  alleys  that  sur- 
rounded the  hermitage,  or  seated  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  some  moss-grown  tree,  and  still 
talked  and  talked ;  and  ere  they  rose  from  the 
root  of  that  aged  oak,  the  youth  took  a  ring  from 
hisown  finger,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  the  maiden. 
She  let  him  keep  her  hand  then,  foo,  and  if  the 
monk  Ulric,  who  at  that  moment  approached 
them,  had  possessed  very  quick  ears,  ne  might 
have  heard  something  that  sounded  exceedingly 
like  a  loss ;  but  fighting  Ulric  had  not  quick  eari^ 
and  as  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter, 
truly  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine 
iriietherGithareceivedthb  betrothal  kissupon  her 
lips  or  her  hand.  Ifeanwhile,  on  came  Father 
Ulric,  dashing  aside  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Both  youtii  and  maiden  mig^t  certainly  have 
heard  his  approach  by  his  heavy  tread  and  the 
rustling  among  the  bou?hs,  but  they  noticed  him 
not  until  he  stood  immediately  before  them,  when 
they  started  up  with  a  world  'of  confusion  in  their 
looks.  Fighting  Ulric.  however,  had  more  skill 
in  judging  of  the  ringings  and  flashing  of  steel 
swords  than  of  the  blushes  and  mispers  of 
young  lovers,  therefore  this  confnrion  to  vdiidi 
we  have  alluded  was  qiute  nnnoticed  by  htm. 
He  came  to  summons  them  to  a  collation,  which 
the  kind  care  of  HermonOd  had  spread  for  them. 

That  repast  was  over,  and  Gitlui  and  her  lover 
were  about  to  bid  adieu  to  Ulric,  when  one 
arrived  at  the  hermitage  in  great  baste,  a  bearer 
of  a  missive  from  Lord  Morcar  to  Edmund.  On 
his  part  Lord  Morcar  prayed  the  young  thane 
forthwith  to  return  to  Kesteven.  Berred,  he  said, 
had  suddenly  left  the  castie,  avowing  his  intention 
to  return  there  no  more ;  nothing  remained  there* 
fore  but  for  Edmund  to  return  thither,  and  with 
all  possible  speed  put  it  in  a  posture  of  defence 
agamst  the  Dane*.  With  regard  to  those 
mamudere,  Morcu-  sent  iU  news ;  he  had  beard 
that  they  were  mustering  their  forces,  and  would 
in  all  probabiU^  march  against  the  Christians  in 
a  few  days.  Fain,  however,  would  Edmund  for 
once  have  neglected  the  call  of  honour,  and  have 
lingered  in  the  hermitage  of  Ancarig ;  not  only 
was  he  unwilling  to  leave  Githa,  but  he  was  most 
anxious  to  await  any  symptom  of  returning 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  Erconwald  ;  of  this, 
however,  there  seemed  no  signs,  and  he  therefore 
prepared  to  depart  in  company  with  Ulric.  An 
attempt  he  made  to  persuade  Githa  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  castle,  but  a  very  littie 
admonition  on  the  part  of  Ulric  showedTthat  in 
tills  attempt  there  was  folly,  that  the  damsel  was 
much  mtm  secure  in  that  quiet  hermitage,  hidden 
from  tiie  worid,  than  she  could  by  any  posribili^be 
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ia  a  caatle  alreadr  batf  ditopidated  by 
botfaaruns,  and  whidt  wu  wdi  day  liable  to  a 
new  attack. 

Unwillingly  did  Edmund  yield  to  these  ai^- 
menti  of  the  monk,  and  bi^tbe  dannel  fiumrell ; 
on  parting^  he  gave  into  her  charge  the  paxch- 
ment  which  her  father  had  dented  that  be  would 
give  to  Erconwald^  charging  ber,  should  the 
monk  recover  his  senses,  to  ddhrer  it  into  his 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  pray  him,  on 
Edmund's  authority,  to  confide  to  her  keeping 
that  secret  which  his  increased  illness  had 
hitherto  kept  concealed. 

Wearied  as  she  was  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
Githa  was  soon  elad  to  comply  with  the  warm 
solicitations  of  Hagel,  and  retire  to  the  humble 
couch  which  was  prepared  for  her  in  the  cell. 
This  consisted  only  of  dry  leaves  and  moss,  spread 
with  skins ;  but  scarcely  had  the  exhausted 
Githa  stretched  herself  there  when  she  sank  into 
a  profound  sleep.  At  some  distance  from  the 
couch  of  her  mistress  slept  the  old  nurse ;  and 
Sebba,  with  the  freedaan,  Ridda,  had  retired  to 
•est  in  ao  adjoining  cell.  The  monks,  too,  were 
aow  enjoyittg  those  few  houis  of  repose  which  the 
severi^  of  their  religions  duties  allowed,  for  at 
midnight  they  must  again  rise,  to  chant  the 
matins  in  the  little  chapd  of  the  hennitage.  Not 
a  sonnd,  then,  was  heard  in  that  sechi&d  spot 
beyond  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  stream  at  the 
Coot  of  the  lawn,  and  the  dear  but  low  note  of  the 
nig;htingale  in  tiie  woods.  A  qniet,  equal  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  scene  of  her  repose,  did 
not,  however,  attend  the  slumbers  of  Githa.  At 
first  her  dreams  presented,  only  in  a  confused 
manner,  the  tuibulent  and  dreadful  scenes 
through  which  she  had  lately  passed;  but 
gradually  they  assumed  a  more  dramte  shape, 
uid  arranged  themselves  in  new  forms  of  horror 
and  distress. 

Frsm  these  visions  she  awoke  suddenly,  and 
fearful  of  yielding  to  sleep  when  it  brought  only 
dreams  as  harassing  as  her  waking  thoughts, 
the  damsel  now  rose  mim  ber  couch,  and  stepped 
softly  towards  the  open  lattice  of  the  cell ;  her 
temples  throbbed,  and  she  thought  the  cool  night 
air  night  afford  her  some  relief.  The  cell  whidi 
Gitisa  occupied  was  distant  about  fifty  yards  from 
4bat  araropriated  to  Erconwald,  and  to  cross  the 
glade  from  the  cell  of  the  mont,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  that  of  the  damsel. 

The  night  was  still  tranquil,  the  moon  sailing 
thimigh  a  sky,  the  surface  of  which  was  un- 
ahadow«l  1^  a  sii^c  cloud,  while  it  was  scat- 
teied  thick  with  innumerable  stars. 

A  low  murmur  like  the  sigJiing  of  a  spirit  was  oc- 
casionally heard,  as  the  ni^t  wind  passed  through 
the  thick  woods ;  but  no  other  sound  hnkt  the 
idleace  of  tbe  hour.  A  sweet  peace  stole  over  the 
rniit  of  Githa,  a  sensaUon  of  hope  and  of  quiet ; 
ue  age  was  a  superstitious  one.  and  wi^  her 
late  dreams  she  associated  the  idea  of  some 
terrible  evil  yet  in  store ;  but  now,  soothed  into 
calmness,  she  hoped  that  the  present  clouds 
vpUD  her  destiny  would  pass  away,  tlmt  though 
4anger  mt^t  be  near,  there  also  was  a  power 
to^^totect,  even  greater  than  the  power  to  harm. 

I3h»  it  was,  while  Githa  still  leaned  from  the 
MsmciiL  of  tbe  cell,  that  she  heard,  amid  the 


profound  stillness,  a  foot  approaching  aa  tte 
damp  sod.  It  seemed  to  come  m>m  the  diiectiaB 
of  Etconwald's  cell,  and  to  the  utter  astoai*- 
ment  of  the  damsel  ^e  belield  Erconwald  ba- 
sely with  the  firm  step  of  a  person  appaifot^ 
in  the  enjojnnent  of  foil  health,  laiHdly  croas  m 
glade  bobre  the  liermitaga,  and  dis^ipear  sail 
the  shades  of  the  forest. 

Githa  knew  that  now,  at  least,  Ac  was  fte 
victim  of  no  fevered  foacy  of  her  own,  for  Ac 
monk  had  passed  close  to  the  casement  at  wbkk 
she  teaned ;  his  cowl  was  thrown  back,  and  ^ 
had  hence  a  foil  view  of  his  countenance ;  sooe- 
thing  wild  and  unearthly,  however,  there  vss  ii 
its  expression ;  be  muttered  eigerly,  and  seencd 
from  his  gestures  as  though  he  thought  hinsdf  , 
following  in  the  track  of  some  person  who  noni 
before  him.   A  mingled  feeling  of  astonishnot 
and  terror  chained  Githa  to  the  casement  tiB  dw 
monk  was  out  of  sight.   Knowing,  as  she  ^ 
in  vrhat  a  dangerous  state  of  ludcnesa  be  sas 
lying,  even  at  w  time  when  she  retired  to  nA, 
her  only  idea  was  ttaX  hto  spectre  bad  adoBr 
passed  her  cell — ^an  idea,  mdeed,  wbtch  m 
sufBdentty  borne  out  by  his  wild  and  h^^id 
aspect,  and  the  breathless  rapidity  with  wttdi  he 
hurried  across  the  glade,  apparently  ao  iayt- 
sible  for  one  in  bis  condition.    This  oonvictn,  i 
superadded  to  the  strange  visions  which  had  » 
lately  oppressed  Githa,  completely  overcame 
spirits,  and  she  sank  down  beside  the  lattioe  is 
a  heavy  swoon. 

(7fl  6e  continued.) 


ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Frbnchuan  :  "  Ha,  my  good  friend.  I  haw 
met  with  a  difllcuUy— one  very  stnngc  word. 
How  do  you  call  h-o-u<g-h  ?  " 

Tutor:  "Hnff." 

Fr.  :  "  TtH  bien  hu^  and  snuj^  yon  speS 
s-n-o-u-g-fa — hey  ?  " 

Tut.  :  "  Oh  no ;  snuff  is  s-n-u  double  f.  Words 
ending  in  ough  are  a  little  irregular." 

Fr.  :  Ah  !  veiy  good.  It  is  beautiful  languid 
H-o-u-g-h  is  him,  I  remember,  so  c-o>a'g-b  is 
cuff.  Hey?" 

Tut.  :  "  No,  that  is  wn»g.  We  si^  kwl 
not  cuff." 

Fr.  :  "  Kauf,  eh  bien.  A«#'and  kan^  and  bow 
you  call  d-o-u-g-h— duff.    Hey  ?  " 

Tut.  :  "  No,  not  duff ;  d-o-u-g-h  spelb  doe.** 

Fr. :  "Doe;  wonderfol  language;  very  fine. 
It  is  doe,  and  t-o-n-g-h  is  My  bee&Ccak 

was  veiy  toe" 

Tut.  :  "  Oh  no  ;  you  should  say  tuff." 

Fr.  :  ''Tuff?  And  the  thing  former  ascs; 
how  do  you  call  p-l-o-u-g-h.  Fluff  ?  Ha,  y<« 
smile.  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  plauf  ?  No ;  tboi '  i* 
floe,\<ktdoe.  Floe." 

Tut.  :  "  Yon  are  still  wmg,  my  friend.  It» 

Fr.  :  "  Pioto  ?  Wonderful  langoage!  hi*l 
shall  very  soon  understand  it.  Let  me  see :  * 
snuff,  kauf,  doe,  pUno.'* 
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CYPRUS* 


Its  Catholic  Memories. 


^HIS  island,  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (the 
Levant),  and  now  a  British  dc!|»en- 
dency,  was  for  three  hundred  years 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tttik3.  It  was  the  last  of  their  conquests  in  this 
i^ion,  and  implacable  was  the  vengeance  they 
wreaked  on  it.  Not  one  of  the  fine  buildings 
triuch  oDce  formed  the  glory  of  this  celebrated 
isle  escaped  the  fury  of  its  ferocious  conquerors. 
These  consisted  of  the  numerous  superb  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  the  Catho  ic 
Churdi  erected  here  under  the  protecting  rule  of 
the  Venetians  (LusignanJ ;  and  of  the  castles  and 
palaces  with  which  the  kings  and  princes  covered 
It  at  the  same  time.  Cyprus  then  hod  as  many 
tstwo  millions  of  inhabitants  and  one  hundred 
ud  fift^  towns  and  villages.  The  population 
*u  entirely  Catholic.  The  Greeks  were  in  union 
widi  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Nicosia  subject  to  the  Pope  only.  He  wore  the 
purple ;  was  legate  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  all  the 
dei^y  of  the  island — bishops  and  priests,  Latins 
ind  Greeks — were  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
capture  of  Nicosia,  in  1570,  by  the  Mussulmans, 
brought  all  this  power  and  progress  to  a  calami- 
tous close.  The  Proweditore,  the  Archbishop, 
and  all  the  magistrates  were  massacred  in  the 
Governor's  palace.  The  people  were  ruthlessly 
slain.  A  great  number  of  women,  to'escape  the 
shameful  ute  with  ^ich  they  wne  threatened, 
fiung  themselves  from  the  roms  of  their  houaes ; 
othos  killed  their  children  first  and  then  them- 
selves. Twenty  thousand  persons  perished  thus, 
the  victims  of  the  conqueror's  fury.  The  massa- 
cres lasted  eight  days.  Two  thousand  young 
perstns  of  both  aexes  were  carried  away  into 
ilavery.  Three  vessels,  laden  with  valuable 
booty  and  with  young  girls,  belonging  to  the  first 
^laihes  of  the  island,  were  about  to  set  sail. 
But  one  of  these  heroic  women  set  fire  to  the 
Grand  Vizier's  galiot  and  two  other  ships.  The 
eiplodon  was  terrible  ;  the  first  vessel  sank,  the 
two  others  were  completely  burnt ;  a  thousand 
young  females,  who  were  to  be  made  slaves  of, 
periwed  in  the  flames,  and  only  a  few  sailors 
saved  themselves  by  swimming. 

The  magnificent  diurch  of  S.  Sophia,  like  all 
the  others,  was  despoiled,  and  turned  into  a 
mosque.  The  Seras  Kier,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
fanatical  soldiers,  entered  it,  performed  his  prayer 
there,  and  consecrated  it  to  Mahomet's  god. 
To-day,  void  of  emotion  must  be  the  heart  of 
him  who  visits,  unmoved,  this  temple— the  august 
witness  in  days  of  yore,  of  the  pomps  of  Catholic 
worship — wherein  S.  Brigid  and  S.  Louis  knelt  ia 
prayer,  and  where  Christian  kings,  princes,  and 
chevaliers  found  a  noble  sepulchre. 

For  three  hundred  years  its  vaulted  arches 
have  echoed  the  Mahometan's  prayers,  yet  it  is 
with  unspeakable  pleasure  we  find  chat,  in  spite 
of  evnything,  this  splendid  edifice  is  in  a  perfect 

*  TnaiUtcd  liirTn  l^itr  from  "Let  HImioiu  CalholiqnM." 


state  of  preservation ;  and  if  God  should  one  day 
permit  us  to  chant  in  it  a  "Te  Deuro  "  of  thanks- 
giving— to  erect  an  altar  in  the  middle  of  the- 
sanctuary  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  would  be  aU 
that  was  required.  It  was  completed  only  a  short 
time  before  the  capture  of  Nicosia,  and  is  built  in 
the  gothic  style  of  the  14th  century.  The  two 
towers  flanking  its  front  entrance  have  been 
lowered  to  the  level  of  its  roof.  Two  graceful 
minarets  occupy  their  places,  that  is,  supposin^g; 
these  towf^  were  ever  completed.  The  roof  is 
flat,  as  in  all  oriental  structures.  The  picturesque 
ruins  of  Beaupays  and  S.  Hilarion  give  a  further 
idea  of  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  this  famous  isle.^ 

From  two  millions,  the  population  is  now  re- 
duced to  two  hundred  thousand  at  most.  Of 
these,  about  150,000  are  Greek  schismatics.  These 
were  all  Catholics  once  ;  but,  having  become  the 
most  cruel  enemies  of  the  Catholics,  they  called 
in  the  Turks,  whom  they  aided  in  their  conquest, 
and  in  their  work  of  deatructlon.  For  tMft 
treachery  they  afterwards  suffered  cruelly. 

There  are  about  150,000  Mahometans  in  the 
island,  roost  of  whom  are  apostates  from  the 
Latin,  or  else  from  the  Maronite  Church. 

•   J.  c- 


A  HUMBLE  GRAVE. 


Rich  was  the  floral  wreath  he  entwined. 
To  adorn  the  grave  of  his  darling  dead ; 

And  with  many  a  sigh  and  scalding  tear. 
The  flowers  were  placed  'bove  ner  beauteous 
head. 

Proud  was  the  meaning  each  floweret  bore. 
For  she  was  a  haughty  and  high-bom  maid^ 

But  the  giant  Death  dtspiseth  rank, 
She  was  smote  by  his  hand  and  lowly  laid.^ 

And  almost  ashamed  was  this  proud  bridegroonr 
Of  the  humble  grave  by  his  aarling*s  side ; 

The  golden  lines  on  the  marble  stone 
Told  their  ancestral  line  with  boast  and  pride.. 

Yet  e'en  she  is  loved,  he  coldly  thought,  * 
And  gazed  on  the  violets  that  deck'd  her' 

breast ; 

And  perchance,  like  me,  some  have  «g^ed  andr 
wept 

When  Uiey  laid  her  there  to  her  final  rest. 

He  sailed  away  that  his  grief  miglit  die, 
Might  fade  'neath  the  sun  of  a  £ar  off  dime  ; 

Then  again  he'd  grace  his  father's  halts, 
Cheued  by  travel  and  soothed  bf  time. 

He  came  a^in  when  a  year  had  passed. 

And  straight  to  the  grave  of  his  loved  one  Insd  ^ 
But  lo  !  the  splendid  wreath  he  entwined 

Lay  faded  and  brown,  each  flower  had  died. 

But  the  violets  bloom  on  the  humble  grave. 
And  a  perfume  shed  as  they  sweetlv  wave ; 

What  are  noble  birth,  and  pomp,  and  pride  ? 
Humility  only  reigns  in  the  g^ave. 

Mary  Graitt^ 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  STRIVALI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  WnWrS  not  that  pitcher  too  heavy  for  you, 
■8  Bg|   dear  Judith  ?   Shall  I  not  help 
m  f^M         to  carnr  it  ?  " 
^3  dark  eyed  maiden  in  her 

w^B^mm  simple  blue  dress  and  black  velvet 
bodice,  with  her  flowing  locks  confined  in  a 
shining'  silver  net,  turned  shyly  to  the  roan,  who 
by  his  sudden  appearance  and  address  had  almost 
frightened  her  out  of  her  deep  reverie.  Judith's 
loveliness  formed  a  pleasinsf  contrast  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Turk,  for  a  turban  covered  the  head 
of  the  enquirer.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
palace  of^Selim  Pacha  at  Olsrmpia,  Ali,  who  owed 
this  honour  to  being  a  renegade,  a  forsaker  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Judith  and  Jacopo  Fend  were  the  orphans  of 
Venetian  parents,  who,  some  years  since,  had 
removed  from  their  home  to  settle  in  the  Morea, 
Intt  who,  after  a  veiy  short  residence  there,  were 
both  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  which  then 
wsvailed.  The  brother, and  sister  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith,  although  its  followers 
had  much  to  suffer  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  For 
some  time,  in  the  gloriously  acquired  possession 
of  Venice,  the  rehgion  of  the  Cross  had  been 
practised  without  control,  but  when  the  hard 
pressed  republic  made  peace  with  the  Porte,  in  1718, 
the  sign  of  the  crescent  again  shone  triumphant 
over  uie  peninsula.  It  is  true  that  Venice,  in 
her  treaty  of  peace,  had  made  conditions  that 
the  religious  and  civil  freedom  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  respected,  but  it  was  said,  in  1752,  that 
the  articles  of  loibearance  had  loag  mouldered 
awaVf  or  been  destrojred,  and  istoTerant  Islam 
nilea  wiUi  an  unrestrained  will. 

Jfudith  had  hastily  tak-n  up  the  pitcher  to 
avoid  the  proffered  help. 

"Thank you,"  she  said,  coldly,  ''the  weight 
is  not  much.  I  am  only  jHncuring  some  fresh 
water  for  my  mistress,  the  Princess  Zuleima's 
bird." 

"  You  are  too  good,"  continued  the  superin- 
tendent, as  he  walked  by  Judith's  side.  "  too 
anxious  about  your  service,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
princess  does  not  reward  you  with  kindness,  but 
that  on,  the  contrary,  vou  have  much  to  suffer 
from  her  highness's  ill-humour." 

She  is  a  princess,  and  a  relative  of  the  great 
Selim  Pacha,"  replied  Judith,  evasively,  "and  I 
am  a  poor  nuuden,  as  a  Christian,  doubly  bound 
to  BUDserneocy  to  one  who  is  our  master.  It 
is  true  that  the  princessiis  harsh  even  to  nn- 
fcis^ess,  and  her  will  and  her  humour  are  as 
diangeable  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  but  I  bear 
ny  lot  patiently ;  better  days  will  come  both  for 
me  and  my  brother  Jacopo,  who  under  the 
strict  chief  gardener,  Ibrahim,  has  a  more  severe 
service  than  I  have." 

"  1  know  what  those  better  times  are,  which 
you  hope  for,"  said  AH,  as  his  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper.  "  Venetian  spies  are  creeping  every- 
where about  the  Morea,  in  all  kinds  of  disguises. 
The  republic  again  has  its  desi^s ;  friends  and 
allies  are  courted,  and  a  conspiracy  may  easily 


be  organised.  Confess,  Judith,  that  diis  ii 
what  keeps  you  here ;  what  keeps  you  taithfol  to 
the  Cross  when  it  has  become  for  jrears  past  the 
symbol  of  destruction  in  this  countiy  ;  coirfcH,  if 
you  dare,  that.  In  spite  of  the  turban  wludi  I 
wear  I  belong  to  you.  You  know,  Judith,  that  ny 
youth  was  passed  under  the  diadow  *it  the  Cnn, 
and  our  parents  hs^  the  same  descent." 

The  girl  looked  anxiously  into  the  penetnti^ 
eyes  of  the  renegade. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven.  Superintendent  .^fi, 
what  are  you  talking  of  ?  What  reason  have  yoa 
for  such  suspicions?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
worl  of  Sehra  Pacha  can  at  any  time  c»isetbe 
death  of  any  whom  he  suspects  ?  By  all  that  is 
holy  I  know  nothing  about  what  you  say.  Bnt 
do  not  cast  a  burning  spark  into  Jacopo's  fim 
sou).  If  we  remain  in  the  Morea,"  she  contiiiiKd, 
in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "  it  is  that  the  graves 
of  our  parents  may  not  become  waste  and 
desolate ;  if  we  do  not  abjure  our  rdis^  it  it 
not  that  any  earthly  hopes  have  a  part  in  tlu. 
The  hope  of  which  I  spoke  is  our  Lord  Jew 
Christ.*'^ 

The  renegade  had  listened  with  evident  &• 
>leasute  to  the  words  of  the  maiden.  Judith 
lad  spoken  from  her  inmost  soul,  without  cos* 
sidering  to  whom,  and  was  terrified  iriiea  dK 
saw  her  mistake. 

"  Pardon  me,  Ali."  she  said,  "  I  foigot  thai 
you  are  no  longer  one  of  us." 

"And  have  I  not  chosen  the  better  part?" 
asked  the  renegade.  "  Should  I  not  hm 
remained  poor  and  despised  like  yon.  while, 
thanks  to  a  small  sacrifice,  I  am  now  ridi  and 
feared?  But  you,  Judith,  have  it  in  ^or  power 
to  enjoy  the  same  happiness,  without  tUs 
sacrifice ;  you  can  share  with  me  what  bit  bu 
given  me,  and  yet  remain  a  Christian  pmrided 
you  are  not  too  much  attacdied  to  old  things.  Be 
my  wife." 

Judith  shuddered. 

"  Oh,  Ali,  Ali,  why  again  and  agun  the  ttut 
song  ?  Why  not  direct  the  ambition  iriiidi  hai 
led  you  to  deny  our  faith,  to  the  damsels  of  yoff 
new  religion  ?  They  can  offer  you  a  bella 
prospect  for  the  future  than  I  can,  ^r  and  vp- 

Eressed.  No,  Ali  I  I  would  never  give  my  band 
ut  to  a  husband  whom  I  could  both  respect  tod 
love,  and  even  if  I  loved  you,  Ali,  I  would  acfcr 
become  the  wife  of  a  renegade." 

All's  dark  countenance  was  distorted  with 
restrained  anger. 

"Maiden,  take  caret"  he  said,  wanu%^> 
"  and  do  not  provoke  the  «nath  of  the  poweniu- 
Your  refitsal  tignifiei  more  to  me  uma  jm 
suppose.  It  is  neither  my  religion  net 
person  which  is  the  cause  of  your  refusal-  Dm* 
not  Mahmoud  take  the  place  of  Christ?"  be 
asked,  suddenly,  expecting  a  painful  surprise- 
Judith  remained  calm,  though  for  a  nosoi 
the  colour  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"Mahmoud?"  she  repeated;  "our  yom? 
master,  Selim  Pacha's  nephew,  whom 
proud  lady  looks  upon  as  her  fittnre  httrioBd- 
What  has  he  to  do  with  what  yon  ^eak  of?" 
Ali  laughed  scomfoUy. 
"What  has  he  ?  Now,  have  yon  ne«r  sow 
yourself  this  question,  as  other  pec^tle  ba*^ 
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tberhave  seen  Mahmoud  talking  confidentially 
iriui  3P0U  in  the  evening  twilight  ?  Do  you  not 
jret  blow  vrtierefore  the  Princess  Zideinia  is 
angry  with  you  ?  That  which  you  take  for  ill- 
Jiumour,  my  dove»  is  jealousy  " 
"Ali  " 

Judith  became  suddenly  pate,  and  she  raised 
Iwr  hand  as  in  supplication. 

"But,"  continued  Ali,  "  it  is  in  your  power  to 
&lnfr  ttils  suspicion  by  consenting  to  many  me, 
and  Uien  will  your  future  be  bright  and  hai^y  as 
tiie  damung  day." 

"Do  it  not,  Judith,  dear  «sterl'*  cried  a 
dor,  young  voice ;  "  ^  it  not  Rather  take  my 
M  master,  Ibrahim.  If  he  is  a  rough  and 
common  piece  of  goods,  at  least  the  wool  is  well 
dyed!" 

A  look  of  the  bitterest  hatred  was  erident  on 
tlie  coQDtenance  of  the  lad  who  could  not  be 
more  than  fifteen  years  old.  Stooping  under 
some  bushes,  he  had  crossed  the  brook,  and  had 
lieard  the  last  words  of  the  renegade.  His  like- 
ness to  Judith  was  unmistakeable. 

•'Tacopol"  cried  Judith.    "Youmadman!  " 

"  Let  him  be.  Who  would  not  pardon  eveiy- 
thii^  to  a  young  lad  who  possesses  so  lovely  a 
sister.  After  aU,  he  meant  nothing  wrong ;  be 
knovs  my  ftiendship  for  him.  A  gc«d  word,  and 
I  win  obtain  him  a  better  situation." 

"Forv^ich  he  would  not  thank  you,"  added 
the  yoQth,  haughtily.  "It  is  true  I  lead  a  hard 
Sfe  with  old  Ibralum,  but  my  master  is  just  and 
00  hypocrite,  and  when  I  see  htm  kneeling  to 
pray,  after  his  custom,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought 
[0  mtemipt  him,  as  in  the  case  of  others,"  he 
tdded,  in  an  undertone. 

Ali  tried  to  laugh,  but  anger  choked  the 
mempt. 

"  I  shall  remember  you,"  he  muttered,  between 
bis  teetb,  and  he  turned  to  depart. 

Judith  observed  the  look,  full  of  hatred,  with 
raich  the  renegade  left  the  spring. 

"Oh,  Jacopo,  Jacopol"  she  said,  weeping, 
IS  soon  as  the  steps  of  the  departing  man  were 
wt  of  hearing.  You  know  he  is  a  favourite  of 
he  Pacha.   What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"What  I  oonld  not  help,  dear  little  sister. 
'Vbat  gives  that  overbold  fellow  a  ririit  to  lift  his 
yes  to  yon.  My  heart  rises  when  l  look  at  his 
ilse  tsu^  i  I  seem  always  to  read  the  name  of 
ndas  on  his  brow." 

"  We  ought  to  control  our  anger,  Jacopo ;  he 
an  undo  us.  Why  irritate  him  without  neied  ? 
le  has  power." 

"Yes,  he  has  power  now,"  the  young  man 
ontinued,  in  a  whisper,  "  but  who  knows  for  how 
)og  ?  Judith,  yesterday  evening,  as  I  was  rest* 
ig  by  the  well  under  the  palms  at  the  end  of  the 
uden,  all  at  once  a  stranger  came  from  among 
le  bushes,  and  spoke  to  me  in  our  own  language, 
[e  reminded  me  how  the  standard  of  Venice 
ice  wared  here,  and  the  Turk  bowed  in  the  dust 
sfore  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark.  He  said  this  and 
luch  more,  and  awakened  in  me  the  thought 
bether  it  might  not  be  possible  again  to  renew 
e  splendour  of  those  days." 
"  Jacopo  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  seized,  with 
nvulsive  grasp,  her  brother's  arm.  "  Unhappy 
y!   What wiU happen?" 


"  If  only  a  certain  number  of  men  can  be  found 
among  the  Christians  of  the  Morea,  who  are 
ready  to  form  a  league  to  free  the  peninsula  from 
the  infidel,  then  the  conspirators,  according  to 
the  assurances  of  Signor  Luigi  Tempesta,  a 
noble  of  the  republic,  wtU  be  certain  of  help  bom 
Venice." 

"  The  conspirators !  "  repeated  Judith  aloud, 
incautious  through  terror.  *'  Jacopo,  my  un- 
happy, misguided  brother,  are  they  trying  to 
entice  you  into  a  conspiracy  ?  " 

In  their  excitement  the  young  pur  had  not 
observed  that,  from  the  same  direction  in  whidi 
Ali,  the  renegade,  had  left  the  spring,  another 
young  man  in  a  rich  Turkish  costume,  and  with  a 
splendid  Damascus  sabre  by  his  side,  was  ap- 
proaching it.  He  might  be  about  twen^ 
of  age,  but  his  appearance  gave  the  impression 
of  an  early  developed  manhM)d,  and  a  mgree  of 
seriousness  beyona  his  years  increased  this. 

There  was  a  friendly  expression  on  his  faoe 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  young  maiden's 
presence  at  the  spring,  but  in  a  moment  a  deep 
shadow  overspreaa  his  countenance ;  his  sharp 
ear  had  heard  Judith's  last  words. 

He  stepped  forward  quickly— it  was  the  step 
of  a  master. 

Who  speaks  of  consi^racy  upon  a  soil  where 
Mahmoud,  Selim  Pacha's  nephew,  holds  com- 
mand?" 

Terrified,  as  if  detected  in  some  bad  action, 
Judith's  eyes  sank  to  the  ground,  and  even  the 
bold  Jacopo  lost  his  courage.  Though  but 
a  few  years  older  than  himself,  the  young 
man  inspired  him  with  great  respect,  for  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  his  name  was  already  renowned. 
His  courage  and  uprightness  were  much  spoken 
of.  Jacopo  seemed  a  mere  boy  beside  him. 

*' I  desire  an  answer,"  continned  the  pacha's 
nephew,  as  both  continued  silent.  "Am  I  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  I  heard  the  word  con- 
spiracy ?   By  whom  was  it  uttered  ?  " 

The  girl  nad  collected  herself;  she  had  got 
over  the  surprise  caused  1^  Mahmoud's  unex- 
pected appearance  and,  as  was  her  custom,  she 
raised  ha  dark  eyes  with  their  honest  expression 
to  the  fiue  of  her  young  master. 

"No,  Mahmom,"  she  said,  "you  were  not 
mistaken;  the  word  consjuracy  was  spoken,  aad 
by  me." 

-You  I" 

An  expression  of  palnfiil  surprise  overspread 
Mahmoud's  face. 
"  Giri  I  Christian  !  " 

"  Yes,  a  Christian,  great  sir.  In  the  sprit  of 
Christianity  I  warned  a  thoughtless  hot>headed 
youth,  to  avoid  a  temptation  enticingly  presented. 
Do  not  look  so  gloomy,"  she  continued  im- 
ploringly ;  "  I  am  not  deceiving  you,  and  we  cao 
look  you  openly  in  the  face." 

"  I  should  believe  you,"  said  Mahmoud,  half 
aloud,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  '*  but  mistrust 
is  the  dark  cloud  which  overshadows  my 
eidstence.  In  spite  of  my  youth  I  have  seen  ind 
learned  too  much  of  the  mlsehood  of  mankind. 
But  I  should  believe  you  true  even  if  you  were 
not." 

He  stopped,  and  there  was  a  pause,  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  tam-Um. 
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Jacopo  moved. 

"The  gardeners  are  called,"  he  said,  quickly. 

Onr  master,  Ibrahim,  allows  no  one  to  play 
wifli  htm,  as  I  learned  when  I  was  late  a  short 
time  since.  May  I  retire,  great  sir?"  he  con- 
thiaed,  turning  to  Mahmoud. 

"Go  boy!"  and  although  the  difference  in 
their  years  was  so  small,  there  was  nothing 
Strange  in  the  permission  ;  "go — ^but,"  and  his 

Se  fiashed  upon  Jacopo,  "do  not  forget  that 
ahmoud's  suspicions  are  awakened." 
Jacopo  would  have  protested  against  these 
sospicions,  but  a  sign  from  his  sister  silenced 
him.  He  bent  low  bdfore  the  prince,  apparently 
happy  in  having  escaped  from  his  omressive 
^tuation.  His  rapid  footsteps  soon  became 
inaudible,  and  the  former  silence  retamed ;  only 
a  light  breeze  played  in  the  boughs  of  the 
mnlbeiry  trees  which  in  thick  groups  summnded 
the  spring. 

"I  too  must  go,  Prince  Mahmoud,"  said 
Judith,  in  a  constrained  manner,  "the  Princess 
Zuleima,  my  mistress,  may  be  angry." 

She  had  always  spoken  freely  to  the  young 
man,  but  now  after  All's  insinuations,  for  the 
first  thne  there  was  a  little  appearance  of  con- 
fiision  in  her  manner  towards  him. 

"Zulehna?" 

The  recollection  appeared  to  affect  the  yomg 
nan  in  no  ver^^r  pleasant  manner. 

"  Do  you  thinK  that  proud  lady  troubles  her- 
self about  you  ?  "  he  asked.   "  But  you  must  go, 

gray  go.  I  do  not  detain  you ;  I  have  never 
etained  you,  and  yet  your  conversation  has 
cheered  many  of  my  sad  moment*.  But  no  more 
•f  that ;  go,  only  go." 

Jndith  was  about  to  place  the  pitdier  on  her 
head  and  to  carry  it  away,  but  now  die  sat  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  spring. 

"  Pardon  me,  great  sir,"  she  said,  and  the 
hardly  banished  old  tone  of  cordially  was  in  her 
words,  "  do  not  think  ill  of  me,  if  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  strew  the  roses  of  your  friendly  feeling  on  the 
atony  path  of  a  poor  girl.  And  yet  I  too  was 
happy  when  you  allowed  me  to  tul  you  of  onr 
&ith ;  you  Hstened  attentively,  and  you  even 
smiled  when  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
of  our  Lord,  and  nf  the  thousand  of  miracles 
worked  by  them.   You  felt  and  understood." 

"  You  may  speak  of  feeling  and  understanding 
but  they  are  only  so  when  these  things  are  heard 
firom  yon  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  those  lips— the 
echo  of  a  pure  heart,  could  never  lie — the  only 
lips  in  which  I  believe,  Judith." 
Judith  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
"  You  are  yet  young.  Prince  Mahmoud,  but  you 
must  have  had  bttle  experience  if  you  no  longer 
believe  the  word  of  man." 

"I  am  young,  but  I  have  had  much  ex- 
perience," replied  Mahmoud.  "  I  grew  up  in 
Wf  uodc's  house,  his  only  male  relative  and  his 
bar.  Envy  and  mistmst  dogged  my  step; ;  I 
ted  from  my  childhood  eoviers  and  enemies  ;  my 
Hfe  was  a  battle.  Now  I  had  to  cross  the  plans 
of  my  secret  foes  hy  cunning ;  now,  sword  in 
feaad,  to  strike  my  opponents  to  the  givund. 
Only  when  my  betrothal  with  Selim  Pacha^s  niece 
had  secured  me  a  position,  and  envy  and  hatred 
were  compelled  to  yield,  did  I  enjoy  more  peace. 


But  happier?  Yon  know  Zoleima,  yoar  ms- 
tress." 

The  girl  looked  anxiously  around.  She  feand 
All's  sp)ring  eyes. 

"  No  more,  great  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  quick  soft 
voice,  "  you  speak  of  things  which  I  will  not  and 
must  not  listen  to.  And  if  I  could,  this  place  is 
not  safe  from  listeners.  If  the  lion  has  to  drfend 
himself  from  the  serpent  and  tiger,  so  even 
inoffensive  sparrow,  who  only  desires  the  riwrt 
life  of  a  sunny  day,  has  enemies.  I  will  pan  tat 
you  and  for  your  happiness,  for  your  peace  aod  for 
mine ;  for  this,  be  certain,  but  never  aguo  con- 
verse irith  me.  Grant  my  request ;  diereisOBfbc 
it  I  may  one  day  explain." 

Mahmoud's  brow  had  clouded. 

"I  think  I  understand  her,"  he  said,  half  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  towards  the  pri. 
"  Zuleima's Jealousy.  I  have  been  seen  talking 
with  you.  You  most  often  have  had  to  pay  for 
what  is  only  just  pointed  out  to  nae.    For  mc,  die 

f ricks  of  the  needle ;  for  you,  the  scourge.  WeD, 
will  not  talk  to  you  again.  Farewell." 
He  turned  at  once  to  depart.  In  tlie  trittoncss 
of  soul  which  overwhelmed  him  he  had  no  friendlj 
or  comforting  word  for  Judith,  but  preseodyM 
stopped,  the  maiden  had  called  him  in  a  gmk 
voice. 

She  moved  a  few  steps  nearer  to  him. 

"  Not  so,"  she  said,  "  Prince  Mahmoud.  let 
us  not  separate  thus.  Give  me  your  hand  as  a 
token  of  kindness.  And  one  thing  more ;  paidn 
me  if,  lowly  as  I  am,  I  make  you  a  request  WTw 
knows  whether  my  longings  may  not  bring  m 
gain  and  happiness  and  give  peace  to  yoar  soul?" 

Mahmoud  had  half  turned  to  her.  He  id 
not  wish  the  giri  to  observe  the  fedings  winch 
moved  his  very  soul. 

"  Speak,  Qiristian  ;  what  do  you  a*  « 
me?" 

"  When  I  told  you  about  our  Lord  and  Mastc 
Jesus  Christ,"  she  continued,  "you  more  than 
once  expressed  your  admiration  of  the  gentleness 
exhibited  \^  the  Son  of  God  in  his  human  fnB, 
of  the  kindness  wi^  which  he  forgave  his  enemte^ 
and  treated  those  who  he  knew  would  seS  and 
betray  him.  Mahmoud,  impress  what  700  ad- 
mired on  your  own  soul.  Gentleness  andtnst. 
Conquer  the  suspicious  tem|>eT  which  clouds 
existence,  and  leam  to  believe  in  mankind.  bB 
are  not  bad ;  all  are  not  false.  Do  not  act  pf^ 
cipitatrly,  for  you  will  one  day  be  called  tsn* 
many  people,  and  you  will  never  act  precipMV 
if  you  do  not  first  judge  hastily." 

Judith  stopped.  Mahmoud  had  turned  tsrtA 
her,  and  she  was  almost  frightened  when  » 
saw  a  tear  gathering  in  the  dark  eyes  «  * 
generally  so  firm  young  man. 

"  I  will,  Jndith,"  he  said,  hi  a  ■opP*** 
voice,  "  at  least  I  will  try — for  you  plead  tw™^ 
mankind  from  whom  I  had  separated^|** 
But,  maiden,  you  t^e  a  heavy  responsiMitT* 
yourself;  woe  if  your  own  conduct  should  jpiw** 
lie  to  my  belief  and  confidence.  Woe  JI** 
myself  deceived.  Woe  to  maoktad,  Chnnff' 
and,"  he  concluded,  almost  inandlUy,  "we* 
"yself." 

Then  resuming  his  composure,  he  continiiea* 
a  manner  which  was  almost  a  command : 
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"I  want  a  remembnuice  from  yon,  Juditih. 
Whatever  it  may  be ;  a  memorial  of  this  hour." 

The  maiden's  colour  rose.'  What  could  she,  a 
poor  giri,  give  as  a  remembrance  tc  Prince 
Hahmoud  ?  An  expression  of  pleasure  over- 
head her  &ce.  She  felt  in  her  pocket  and  took 
60m  it  an  artistically  worked  small  metal  box. 

"Take  this  snuff-box,  great  sir,"  she  begged, 
"it  nas  dear  to  me  as  a  remembrance  (»  my 
beloved  mother,  who  had  it  from  her  grand- 
mother.  It  must  be  a  valuable  work  of  art." 

Mahnoud  looked  at  the  gift  with  the  eyes  of  a 
viitooso. 

"A  beautiful  work,  indeed,"  be  said.  "  What 
do  the  fibres  signify  ?  " 

"  The  msciiption  tdls :  The  conversion  of  the 
heathen  judf^,  Diomrsius,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  The  heathen  judge  became 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  and  sealed  his  ialth 
by  a  death  hy  fire.  May  he  take  you  under  his 
protection." 

ifahmoud  smiled. 

"  Do  you  call  this  Dionysius  one  of  your 
saints  ?  A  singular  gift  for  a  son  of  Mahomet. 
But  I  will  accept  it  ^11  the  same.  Let  me  give 
you  this  diamond  in  return." 

He  would  have  drawn  a  rin^  with  the  Imlliant 
stone  from  his  finger,  but  an  imj^ting  kwk  from 
the  girl  prevented  him. 

"Judith  requires  no  remembrance  to  remind 
her  of  those  who  have  been  kind  and  good  to 
her,"  she  said.  "Farewell,  Mahmoud,God  be 
with  you." 

She  moved  quickly  away.  Mahmoud  looked 
after  her,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  became 
more  and  more  gentle,  and  in  a  manner  which 
was  almost  that  of  devotion,  he  pressed  Judith's 
gitt  to  his  lips,  and  placed  it  in  a  pocket  of  his 
robe. 

There  was  a  light  footstep  and  the  rustle  of  a 
silken  dress.  Ele  looked  up,  once  mwe  the 
former  Mahmoud. 

"  Zuleima  ! "  he  murmured,  when  he  saw  a 
figure  approaching  in  the  direction  of  the  spring. 
"  Heart,  be  still !  Ambition  has  its  rights— and 
Its  victims." 


fTo  be  continued. ) 


IN  THE  FOLDS  OF  A  SERPENT. 


|URING  their  memorable  African  travels, 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  met  with 
surprising  adventures,  but  none  more 
so  than  that  in  which  Speke  nearly  lost 
his  life  through  a  huge  boa  constrictor.  Both 
tovellers  had  left  their  canip  to  hunt  for  food  for 
the  evening  meal ;  a  buffalo  cow  had  already 
been  shot,  when  an  elephant,  vrith  enormous 
tusks,  hove  in  sight.  Speke  aimed  and  fired, 
^n  a  loud  cry  from  the  attendant  negroes  made 
him  look  round.  What  was  his  horror  to  see  a 
luge  boa  constrictor  apparent^  in  the  very  act 
H  wting  upon  him ;  befinre  he  could  move  the 
creature  Sashed  out  from  the  foUage.where  he  had 
been  concealed,  and  a  terrible  strife  ensued,  at 
^end  of  which  Si>eke  saw  his  companion 
vrdling  his  rifle  in  his  direction. 


"In  a  moment,"  he  says,  "I  comprehended 
all.  The  huge  serpent  had  struck  a  young 
buffialo  cow,  between  which  and  him  I  had  un- 
luckily placed  myself  at  the  moment  of  firing 
upon  the  elephant.  A  most  singular  good  fortune 
attended  me,  however,  for  instead  of  being 
crushed  into  a  mangled  mass,  with  the  un- 
fortunate cow,  my  left  forearm  had  only  been 
caught  in  between  the  buffalo'abody  and  a  single 
fold  of  the  constrictor.  The  limb  laid  just  in  front 
of  the  shoulder  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  thus 
had  a  s  )ft  bed  of  flesh,  into  which  it  was  jammed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  immense  pressure  of  the  ser- 
pent's body,  that  was  like  iron  in  hardness. 

'*  As  I  saw  Grant  about  to  shoot,  a  terror  took 
posaessioa  of  me,  ior  if  he  refraiaed  I  might  pos- 
sibly escape  after  the  boa  released  his  folds  uom 
the  dead  cow,  but  should  he  fire  and  strike  the 
reptile,  it  would,  in  its  convulsions  crush  or  drag 
me  to  pieces.  Evm  as  the  idea  came  to  me,  I 
beheld  Grant  pause.  He  appeared  fully  to  com- 
prdiend  all.  He  could  see  that  my  detiray 
depended  tmon  the  will  of  the  constrictor. 

"  Presently  the  serpent  began  very  gradually 
to  relax  his  folds,  and  after'retigbteniag  them 
several  times  as  the  crushed  boff^o  quivered,  he- 
unwound  one  fold  entirely.  Then  he  paused. 
The  next  iroo-hke  band  was  the  one  which  held 
me  a  prisoner ;  ud  as  I  felt  it  little  by  little  un- 
clasping, my  heart  stood  still  with  hope  and' 
fear.  Perhaps  upon  being  fireed,  the  benumbed 
arm,  uncontroOed  any  will,  might  fall  from 
the  cnsfaion-lflte  bed  in  which  it  lay.  And  such 
a  mishap  might  bring  the  spare  fold  around  my 
neck  or  chest,  and  then  farewell  to  the  sources- 
of  the  Nile.  I  glanced  at  Grant,  and  saw  him 
handling  his  rifle  anxiously. 

"Now  the  reptile  loosened  its  fold  in  my  arm  a 
hair's  breath,  and  now  a  little  more,  until  half  an 
inch  of  space  separated  my  arm  and  its  mottled 
skin.  I  could  have  whipped  out  my  hand,  but 
dared  not  take  the  risk.  Atoms  of  time  dragged 
themselves  into  ages,  and  a  minute  seemed- 
eternity  itself!  The  second  fold  was  removed 
entirely,  and  the  next  was  easing.  Should  I 
dash  away  now,  or  vrait  a  more  farauraUe 
moment  ?  I  decided  upon  the  former ;  and  wiUi 
lightning  speed  I  bounded  towards  Grant,  tiie 
amck  ot  whose  piece  I  heard  at  the  same  instant. 

*'  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  Uioroughly 
overcome,  and,  sinking  down,  I  remained  m  a 
semi-unconscious  state  for  several  mintes.  Wbek- 
I  fully  recovered,  Grant  and  the  overjoyed  negroes 
held  me  up,  and  pointed  out  the  boa,  yt^o  was- 
still  writhing  in  his  death  agonies.  For  yards 
around  where  be  lay,  grass  and  bushes,  and 
saj^ngs,  and  in  fact,  eve^rthing  except  the  more 
fiiUy  grown  trees,  were  cut  fult^  off,  as  though 
the^  had  been  trimmed  by  an  uamense  scythe. 
This  monster,  when  measured,  was  fifty-one  feet 
two  and  a  half  iaehes  in  extreme  length,  while 
around  the  thickest  portion  of  his  body  the  girth 
was  nearfy  three  feet,  thns  proving,  I  believe,  to- 
be  the  laigat  serpent  that  was  everauthenticaUy 
heard  of. " 


If  you  would  find  a  great  many  faults^  be  on- 
the  look-out.  If  yon  would  find  them  m  sllQi 
greater  abundance,  be  on  tiie  look-in. 
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[MALL-TALK,  u  a  peculiari^  with 
us,  is  ridiculed  not  only  by  foreigners, 
but  natives.  Yet  I  humbly  think 
that  it  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  the 
former,  and  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
jMuaged  by  the  latter.  We  are  said  to  be  a 
taciturn  people.  Granted:  we  do  not  deny  it. 
We  are  not  fond,  on  bein^  thrown  into  strangers' 
society,  of  freely  dispensmg,  without  preface  or 
premeaitation,  our  ideas  on  things  in  general. 
Our  characteristic  caution  forbids  us  to  run  risks ; 
hence  we  deem  it  necessary  to  throw  out,  before 
•every  discussion,  certain  feelers  to  ascertain  the 
general  current  of  opinion  which  runs  in  the 
stranger's  mind — an  excellent  expedient  for  pre- 
venting disagreement.  Let  us  suppose  tvo  English- 
men seated  in  a  public  vehicle.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  half  hour  of  the  journey,  it  strikes  Mr.  A. 
that  a  little  conversatira  would  not  be  disagree- 
able. He  glances  towards  his  f^Iow-passenger 
to  observe  what  sort  of  a  man  he  seems.  Blr.  B., 
having  been  thinking  exactly  the  same  thing,  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  perform  a  umilar  survey ; 
their  eyes  consequent^  meet,  and  suddenly  ^p, 
as  if  each  had  been  detected  in  doing  something 
by  stealth.  This  embarrassing  circumstance 
postpones  the  conversation  for  a  second  half 
how,  and  would,  in  all  probabiU^,  effectually 
prevent  it,  but  for  the  never-failing  resource  of 
small-tallc.  Mr.  A.,  now  out  of  all  patience  with 
silence,  puts  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and, 
taking  a  survey  of  the  country  around,  and  of  the 
firmament  above,  declares— as  if  he  were  ad- 
dresnng  the  turnpike  man  of  the  gate  they  are 
just  pas«ng  through— that  **  It  is  a  fine  day  I " 
Mr.  B.,  unwilling  to  take  the  speako-'s  word  for 
the  assertion,  looks  out  of  the  window  at  his  side, 
and  then  exclaims,  *'Very;"  whereupon  he 
resumes  his  lounge  in  the  comer  of  the  couch, 
but  presently  adds,  that  he  should  not  be  at  all 
aniprised  if  it  were  to  rain  before  long.  To  this 
Mr.  A.  modestly  dissents,  but  he  is  clearly  of 
-opinion  that  the  thunder  shower  of  last  Tuesday 
was  a  very  heavy  one.  A  cordial  agreement  is 
now  come  to  on  the  subject  of  our  very  variable 
climate,  a  point  on  which  we  do  not  remember, 
indeed,  ever  to  have  heard  but  one  opimon  in  the 
course  of  life.  Hitherto,  all  has  been  small-taik ; 
but  now  a  higher  atmosphere  is  reached.  One 
of  the  men  has  studied  the  recent  writers  on 
meteorology,  and  can  talk  ieamedly  on  the  law 
of  storms,  the  dew*point,  and  the  uieoiy  of  BIr. 
Howard  as  to  the  dedination  of  the  noon— ^ 
of  which  is  particularly  instructive  to  the  other, 
who  happens  to  be  sufficiently  a  man  of  science 
both  to  understand  and  to  profit  by  it.  Now,  be 
it  remembered,  the  solid  and  useful  part  of  this 
conversation  had  its  birth  in  small-talk,  and, 
without  Smalltalk,  in  all  probability,  it  never 
would  have  had  any  existence  at  all.  Perfaan, 
however,  Mr.  A.  is  a  politician,  while  Mr.  B., 
though  not  exactly  so,  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
exercise  the  glonous  privilege  of  a  Briton  to  be 
as  discontented  as  he  pleases.  In  this  case,  the 
remark  of  Mr.  B.,  that  it  will  iHrobably  rain  ere 
long,  leads  off  in  a  totally  dmerent  direction. 


Mr.  A.,  instead  of  dissenting,  agrees  with  Ui. 
B.  in  Uie  opinion  that  it  will  rain,  and  dieadi 
injury  to  the  crops';  then,  putting  on  a  grave 
expression  of  countenance,  he  looks  straight  into 
his  companion's  face,  and  begs  humbly  to  ioquin 
what  is  to  become  of  the  country  if  provisoss 
rise  in  price  ?  Mr.  B.,  hereupwi,  shakes  liii 
head  very  emphatically.  They  go  on  to  discoM 
the  com  laws,  national  distress,  free-trade,  and 
bribery  at  elections ;  all  which  sutgects  are  u 
fiilly  commented  upon,  that  one  cannot  hdp 
regretting  that  the  Prime  Minister  or  some  other 
member  of  the  administration  is  not  present  to 
profit  by  the  discussion.  Now  all  this,  again, 
owes  its  origin  solely  to  small-talk. 

Hundreds  of  instances  are  on  record  of  ibt 
inconvenience  and  danger  resulting,  in  pnius* 
cuous  companies,  from  an  omission  of  the  ordinair 
prefrices  about  the  weather,  die  crops,  etc.  Bold 
innovators,  regardless  of  established  costoo, 
have  been  known  to  get  into  serious  scrapes  fmn 
a  contempt  of  small-talk,  and  a  too  sodden  in- 
vasion of  larger  topics.  These  kind  of  peopk 
pride  themse^es  upon  despising  the  pet^fnp- 
peries  (as  they  are  pleased-to  call  them]  of  on*  i 
versation,  and  boast  of  a  plain-spoken,  downri^ 
style  of  address,  to  which  it  is  their  pteasote  to 
apply  the  adjective  "honest."  Such  men- 
scorning  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaij 
information  regarding  the  prejudices  of  thea 
temporary  companions  by  means  of  the  afotesiid 
prehmioary  prattle — often  unwittingly  offend  the 
ears  and  hurt  the  feelings  of  strangers  bj  the 
most  awkward  allusions.  j 

It  is  recorded  of  one  of  those  persons,  win  i 
we  might  designate  John  Blunts,  that.  tn»dlio{ ' 
in  an  omnibus,  he  fell  to,  mthont  pRhce  « 
apology,  uttoing  the  most  unconplimrataiy thii^ 

of  the  then  canudate  for  the  boroi^  of  . 

whom  we  shall  here  call  Mr.  Toye.  The  sulqcctof 
the  tirade  happened  to  be  a  fellow  passenger,  aad 
for  a  time  held  his  peace.  Ou  aUgfating,  bo*- 
ever,  Mr.  Toye  ascertained  hts  detracters  oiae 
and  calling,  immediately  overtook  him,  and  al- 
tered into  a  conversation  with  him,  taking  care 
the  subject  should  be  electioneering.  Aner  i 
few  remarks  the  candidate  denounced  ok 
Tones,  a  draper,  as  the  most  corrupt  voter  be 
knew. 

"  Why  my  name  is  Jones !  "  exclaimed  the  m- 
dignant  draper. 

*'And  mme  is  Toye,"  rejoined  the  caodi* 
date. 

Jones  saw  the  retaliation  was  just,  and  mrtnsl 
apcdogtes  were  given  and  accepted. 

It  IS  not  always,  however,  that  austatas 
arising  from  a  contempt  <rf  small-talk  end 
happily.  I  have  known  very  disagreejUile  >■ 
sometimes  disastrous  consequences  result  fron  Ac 
similar  conduct  of  a  Jack  Blunt,  such  as  disniiKB( 
the  merits  of  the  last  new  novel  within  eanbM 
of  its  author,  holding  up  temperance  to  a  uveii 
keeper,  and  abusing  the  county  member  to  Is 
face.  But  enough  of  these  misadventniet;  ^ 
us  now  address  ourselves  to  the  advaattgci « 
small-talk. 

To  small-talk  many  a  man  owes  the  gfeat  blew- 
ing  of  bis  existence — of  course  I  mean  his  9*. 
His  first  meeting  with  her  was  no  doubt  at  «■< 
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fnendJy  assembly ;  for  contrary  to  tbe  prevalent 
o^nion  relative  to  the  place  where  matches  are 
made,  I  maintain  that,  from  the  middle  ranks 
mnnrd,  ntoe  out  of  ten  marriages  orifrinate  in 
tMdiairiiig-room,oratsomeother  gathering  of  tbe 
kind.  At  the  first  meeting  a  formulary  of  small-talk 
a  iavariably  gone  through,  which  in  due  time 
leads  to  more  confidential  converse.  During  the 
pauses  of  a  dance,  for  example,  the  young 

Ctleman,  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  few  pre- 
uaiT  fiforts  to  strengthen  bis  courage  for 
the  ucdertakiDg,  commences  the  conversation  by 
inquirinj^  whether  the  damsel  be  food  of  dancing. 
The  afEnnative   which   he  naturally  receives 
doses  the  charming  interchange  of  words  for  the 
present,  and  he  is  obliged  to  break  out  into  an- 
other branch  of  inquiry,  by  asking  bow  tbe  young 
lady  stands  aCEected  towards  music — and  whether 
she  practises  that  science  ?   A  conversation  is 
at  length  launched  by  this  successful  query,  for 
die  ladjr,  after  repeating  the  invariable  "  yes,"  is 
diairamto  a  discussion  concerning  the  various 
omposers  «Ao  are  most  popular  at  the  time. 
An  exhibition  of  [HCtures  also  serves  very  well, 
lAen  any  such  thing  happens  to  exist  at  the  time 
and  |)]ace.   It  is  most  mexpedient  to  start  with 
anything  of  a  less  simple  and  Cuniliar  kind.  It 
jtartles  the  young  lady,  and  adds  to  the  natural 
mbanassment  of  the  crisis. 
What,  again,  wonid  the  dinner-table  be  with- 
ut  small  talk  ?   Medical  men  assert  that  a 
itniDg  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is 
lositively  injurious  to  digestion ;  whilst  the  cheer- 
al  flow  of  easy  insignificant  conversation  assists 
t.  Lucidly,  prolonged  discussions  are  imprac- 
icable ;  the  different  courses  interrupt  them  ;  and 
be  pleasures  of  eating  and  talking  cannot  be 
toveoiently  eiqoyed  at  the  same  moment.  The 
Dost  that  can  be  ventored  is  a  bare  allusion  to 
me  puUic  event  or  private  misfortune,  a  short 
liscnnion  on  a  new  hterary  «OTk,  or  a  few  sur- 
oises  as  to  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  some 
eceot  marriage.    When  the  ladies  retire,  the 
iDge  of  subjects  enlarges,  though  small-talk 
<ight  most  undoubtedly  to  predominate.  Men 
lo  not  meet  socially  to  bear  scientific  lectures ; 
ad  all  those  who  would  endeavour  to  introduce 
iieiD,  ought  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender 
lercies  01  Uie  punster.   The  great  object  is  in- 
nchange,  not  monopoly  of  ideas,  and  no  one  is 
laoked^o,  eminent  in  one  particular  branch  of 
nowledge,  takes  advantage  of  that  superior  at- 
tinment  to  disconrBe  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
>pic8  which  would  be  more  interesting  to,  be- 
uise  better  nndefstood  by,  the  rest  of  the 
The  proeress  from  small-talk  (in  which 
renr  one  can  ware,  to  subjects  of  a  higher 
indsboidd  be  gradual,  and  when  the  interest  is 
aeging,  the  small-talk  should  be  resumed,  so  as 
•  lead  up  to  something  more  entertaining  to  the 
lajority.    In  short,  I  find  the  most  agreeable 
fter-dinner  conversation  to  be  that  which  is 
Either  too  frivolous  nor  too  grave,  said  which, 
hile  it  allows  of  occasional  jocularitir*  admits  <rf 
:marks  both  solid  and  informing. 
Meantime  the  ladies  in  the  ^wing-room  are 
norbed  in  small  talk.  They  know  its  value 
o  well  to  allow  of  any  other  description  of  con- 
xsatioo.  It  is  oatinal  that,  as  it  is  thdr  lot  to 


grace  and  adorn  the  home  and  the  hearth,  the- 
subject  of  their  discussion  should  be  domestic 
calamities  and  domestic  joys.  I  have  heard  that 
tbe  excellences  and  faults  of  their  servants — tbe 
taste,  expensiveoess,  and  fashions  of  female 
attire ;  good-natured  criticism  of  the  family 
arrangements  of  those  friends  iriio  happen  not 
to  be  present;  the  eligibility  or  imprudence  of 
certain  matrimonial  unions,  which  are  within 
their  especial  ken  and  likely  to  be  cemented ;  the 
delights  of  sbopi^ng,  and  the  proficiency  of  their 
children  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
tibey  are  studying  at  school — form  the  staple  of 
pleasing  gossip  ot  ladies  of  our  own  rank  in  life. 
But  when  the  gentlemen  join,  the  small-talk 
takes  another  direction.  The  young  ladies  are 
addresssed  on  the  various  topics  of  the  day, 
which  it  is  assumed  they  all  know  something  of  ; 
tbe  Royal  Academy  exhibition  undergoes  a 
severe  scrutiny ;  the  last  new  opera  or  novel ;  the 
best  singers,  actors  and  such  like.  Thus  it 
is  that  to  thie  delightful  interchanges  of  small- 
talk  does  many  a  husband  love  to  look  back  and 
trace  the  origin  of  his  bliss. 

Be»des  iae  pleasures  and  convenience  of 
sm^-talk  amongst  equals,  it  is  an  admirable 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  humble  and 
tibe  great;  and  if  no  other  argument  could  be 
adduced  in  its  &vour,  one  fact  would  alone 
be  enough  to  answer  those  superfine  folks- 
who  condemn  it.  It  is  this :  the  higher  you  go 
in  rank  and  education,  the  more  assiduously  will 
you  find  the  art  of  smalt-talking  cultivated^ 
A  late  monarch,  whose  eternal  polish  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  tbe  "finest  gentleman  in. 
Europe,"  was  celdirated  for  the  grace  and  apt- 
ness of  his  small-talk.  This  gave  him  the 
knack  of  speaking  to  all  persons  in  their 
own  language,  and  appearing  to  sympathise 
with  their  ideas— that  kind  of  condescension  which 
pla^s  the  parties  on  a  level,  and  sets  the  inferior 
at  hiis  ease.  Suppose  yourself,  for  instance,, 
having  occauoa  to  call  upon  a  duke  on  some 
matter  of  business.  You  have  magnific:at 
notions  of  his  state,  and  the  value  of  his  time, 
and  fancy  that  he  will  afford  you  exactly  eno  jgh. 
of  his  valuable  leisure  to  transact  the  atfair  you 
are  engaged  in,  and  not  a  minute  more.  You. 
arrive  with  punctuality,  and  are  ushered  into 
the  library.  Presently  bis  grace  comes  in  from 
a  side  door,  and  says,  as  if  he  had  known  you 
perfectly  well.  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hopton;" 
and  jrou  wonder  how  the  duke  manages  to  recol- 
lect your  name  so  pat.  If  be  a  merchant, 
your  noble  firiend  vdll  instantly  commence 
adverting  to  some  tojuc  which  is,  as  the  news- 
papers say,  creating  a  sensation  in  the  city,  be- 
cause be  supposes  you  will  be  most  at  home  upon 
that  matter.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a  sudden 
rise  in  hops,  and  you  are  astonished  to  find  a 
duke  should  be  so  very  conversant  with  tbe. 
ricissitudes  of  the  bop  market.  Presently  h& 
pays  you  the  compliment  of  making  you  his. 
instructor  upon  some  point  connected  with  your 
calling,  and  politely  thanks  you  for  the  informa- 
tion yoa  afford  him.  He  now  knows  that  you  are 
quite  at  your  ease— that  he  has  dispelled  all  that 
awkward  feeling  which  arose  from  the  great  dis- 
parity of  imok;  and,  as  if  by  accident,  he  introx 
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^uces  the  subject  of  your  visit  with,  perhaps, 
**  Apropos  of  nigh  prices,  re^rding  the  matter 
tOTiraich  I  am  indebted  for  this  call" — and  the 
duke  finishes  the  sentences  with  a  concise  state- 
ment of  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  There  is 
no^more  small-talk  now.  The  whole  business  is 
concentrated,  with  official  precision,  into  as  few 
words  as  possible.  The  discussion  ended,  the 
duke  rises,  wishes  you  a  kind  good  morning, 
waits  till  you  have  disappeared,  and  vanishes 
Into  his  study.  "What  a  pleasing  manner  I  " 
jrou  exclaim  ;  "what  afEabilit^ I  "  but  if  you  trace 
all  the  duke's  gentle  constderateness  of  your 
feelings,  all  his  politeness  to  its  source,  you  will 
see  it  all  took  tne  external  form  of  small-talk. 
Nor  must  you  suppose  it  was  a  matter  of  chance 
that  his  grace  knew  so  much  about  hops ;  what- 
ever your  profession,  he  would  have  appeared 
equally  au  fait.  To  let  you  into  a  secret,  his 
grace  most .  likely  studied  his  part  before  you 
came.  In  the  course  of  arranging-  the  interview 
beforehand,  be  took  puns  to  learn  not  only  your 
name  correctiy  to  a  letter,  but  also  your  life ;  and 
"got  up"  bis  knowledge  of  hops  for  the  occa- 
sion, that  the  small-talk  might  be  that  which  you 
Imow  most  about.  This  may  be  acting ;  but  it  is 
n«  small  trouble  to  study  the  parts ;  and  who  has 
the  benefit  of  the  study  ?  You ;  for  its  sole  object 
is  to  relieve  you  fi^m  embarrassment,  and  to  give 
you  the  full  use  of  your  faculties  for  the  actual 
subject  of  the  interview. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  thought  a  one-sided 
advocate  of  small-talk.  I  only  wish  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  disparagement  which  has  set  in  against 
it,  and  to  show  how  useful  it  is  in  our  passage 
through  life.  As  a  preface  to  more  important 
chapters  of  conversation,  its  utility  is,  I  think, 
decided :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  forms  the 
chapters  themselves,  it  is  utterly  msipid  and  in- 
tolerable. Every  man  should  know  how  to  talk 
small-talk  in  its  proper  place ;  but  no  one  should 
habituate  his  tongue  to  small-talk  continually, 
though,  after  all,  even  that  is  an  amiable  weak- 
ness. Look  around  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and,  picking  out  its  small-talker  (for  there 
is  at  least  one  in  every  coterie),  see  if  he  be  not 
a  kind,  good-natured,  obliging  sort  of  person ; 
take  him  all  in  all,  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Having  nothing  weighty  to  occupy  his  mind,  he 
is  always  ready  to  take  any  burden  off  yours ;  a 
little  gossiping  persuasion,  and  he  will  run  from 
Dan  to  Bethsheba  to  do  you  a  favour.  All  he 
requires  in  return  is  perhaps  a  cap  of  tea,  and  an 
invitation  to  your  next  pany.  Mix  hhn,  in  alar^e 
8oir6e,  with  a  host  of  your  friends,  and  he  will 
turn  out  a  most  useful  person.  His  remarks, 
frivolous  as  they  are,  serve  to  take  up  the  links 
of  conversation  which  are  occasionally  dropped  ; 
and  he  not  unft-equently  heals  little  dissonances 
of  opinion  by  the  simple  plaster  of  harmless 
tattle.  Then  what  an  untiring  auditor  he  is  I  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  patience  with  which  the  small- 
talker  will  listen  to  a  philosopher  who  is  anxious,  to ' 

J>ropound  some  new  theory,  not  so  much  perhaps 
or  the  edification  of  hi  s  hearers,  as  to  show  his  own 
erudition.  The  small-talker  stands  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  attention.  Though  it  is  quite  evident 
he  unaecstands  but  very  imperfect^  irtuit  the 
speaker  is  saying,  yet  at  each  sentonM  1m  intaiw 


jects  some  small  expression  of  assent.  Shot  tow 
ears  to  the  philosopher,  keeping  them  open  modj 
to  the  sounds  uttered  by  his  cMn^nioat  and  too 
will  hear  at  regular  intervals :  "  Really  1 "  ''Oh, 
yes"—"  Decidedly"—"  Just  so"— «Iiids«d?" 
"Oh,  clearly"— "Very  "—"Most  undOBbted^" 
—"  No  doubt "—"  Singular !"—"  Extraordintijr!" 
—"You  don't  say  so."— "I  quite  agree  wi 
you."  These  are  trifling  complaisances,  but  ^ 
spring  from  benevolence,  and  serve  an  iodis- 

fiensable  purpose.    Nor  is  the  small- talker  bk- 
ess  in  other  respects  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  inionna- 
tion  which  you  mil  get  from  no  one  else.  He 
will  tell  you  who  Lord  So-and-so  maziied.  and 
when ;  the  age  of  the  heir,  and  the  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters.    He  knows  aU  the  best  | 
schools  at  which  to  put  your  boys,  and  can  in.  i 
form  you  correctly  of  the  terms  and  extras.  To 
the  female  heads  of  families,  the  small-talker  is 
invaluable ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  real  blesang  to 
mothers ;  he  can  give  the  addresses  (rf  the ; 
most  foshional^  teachers,  and  recommends  flte 
best  specifics  for  the  hooiung  cough.   He  can  i 
^ve  an  account  of  the  most  amunng  and: 
instructive  exhibitions,  and  is  ever  ready  to  talK ' 
the  young  folk  to  &em.    If  there  is  a  fine  pictoie : 
brought  before  the  public,  Mr.  Small-Talk  caa  i 
give  you  the  private  history  of  the  artist  A ! 
striking  article  appears  in  a  leading  paper— heat 
once  can  tell  you  the  author's  name,  and  vfao 
much  he  got  for  writing  it.    The  town  addrra 
of  every  public  man  he  can  give  yon  ;  and  eres 
at  what  hour  he  dines.    In  short,  the  small- 
talker  is  a  perfect  handbook  of  diminutive  infor- 
mation of  every  kind. 

Never,  then,  let  us  hear  anything  further  to  tbe 
disadvantage  of  small-talk.  Amtdst  the  soUdi 
of  the  sodjU  table,  it  may  appear  as  8ometbin{ 
which  would  never  be  missed,  were  it  absent 
Ndther,  perhaps,  would  the  salt  cellars,  or  the 
cruet  stand,  be  missed  at  first  from  an  actnal 
dinner  table;  but,  after  the  dinner  bad  com- 
menced, how  soon  would  the  presence  of  these 
articles  be  found  indispensable.  So  we  vetilT 
believe,  would  it  be  with  small-talk,  if  by  an; 
chance  it  were  to  be  blotted  from  the  ostein  i 
things. 


Pride,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  ii 
the  universal  passion.  There  are  others  «b» 
cops  ider  it  as  the  foible  of  {(reai  minds ;  and 
others  again  who  will  have  it  to  be  the 
foundatioQ  of  greatness ;  bat  to  real  greatoesk 
which  is  the  umon.  of  a  good  heart  with  a 
head,  it  is  almost  diametrically  opposite,  as  il 
generally  proceeds  from  the  depravity  of  bo^ 
and  almost  certainly  from  the  badness  of  the 
latter.  Indeed,  a  little  observation  will  she* 
us  that  fools  are  the  most  addicted  to  this  vice, 
and  a  littie  reflection  will  teach  us  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  true  und«rstandiag.  Accoid* 
iog^,  we  see  that  wfalle  the  wisest  of  men  hxn 
constantly  lamented  the  imbecUity  and  i«p^ 
f^on  of  their  own  natures,  the  meaoeiC  na 
weakest  have  been  trumfwtin^  fiKth  tlteir  am 
eicellenBica,  aad  tnutnplung'  m  Uinr  own 
ficiency. 
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STORY  OF  A  BROKEN  HEART. 


By  H.  J.  V.  ToRODE. 


"  ^^^SM^^^  makes  you  look  so  sad,  old 
1 1  AftU  boy?"  I  asked  my  friend  Wallen, 
1 1  we  sat  together  in  one  of  the 

many  pleasant  nooks  in  the  Bois- 
tS^mm   de- Boulogne. 
It  was  a  fine,  calm  autumn  day.  Everything 

looked  so  beautiful  around  us,  and  my  friend 

wore  such  a  gloomy  look  that  I  could  not  help 

putting  him  this  question. 
"Sad,"  returned  he,  ^th  a  pensive  look. 

"Well,  I  had  no  idea  that  my  looks  reflected  my 

thoughts.   I  am  sad,  however,— just  a  little,"  he 

added,  "a  mere  nothing." 
He  endeavoured  to  smile,  but  I  was  not  to  be 

deceived. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said,  "  and  why  she 
jilted  you." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  a  nervous, 
suqucious  manner,  and  said,  with  a  slight  laugh : 

"  For  the  moment  I  thought  you  a  wizard  ;  out 
DOW  I  believe  you  are  only  sounding  me.  £A, 
bien .'  To  please  you,  and  ease  my  mind,  I'll  tell 
you  the  cause  of  my  sadness.  Listen,  then,  to  a 
tale  of  a  broken  heart." 

Hairing  been  accustomed  for  some  years  past 
to  he  the  repository  for  dozens  w  loveuck 
anecdotes  of  various  hues  and  lengthy  I  knew 
exactly  from  my  friend's  look  what  was  coming, 
and  how  long  it  would  last;  so,  inwardly  bemoan- 
ing my  fate,  and  settling  myself  in  my  seat  with 
the  feeling  of  a  martyr,  I  prepved  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  at  least,  to  listen  to  the  old  story.  Judging 
from  the  look  on  his  face,  his  was  a  sad  case — 
the  worst  I  had  hitherto  come  across. 

"  You  must  know, ' '  commenced  my  friend,  after 
heaving  a  sigh  as  heavy  and  impressive  asahorse's 
cough,  "that  this  day  twelvemonths  ago  I  received 
a  blow  from  which  I  never,  never  shall  recover. 
But  let  me  begin  from  the  commencement." 

"Do,"  I  intenrupted,  "and  be  as  verbose  as 
possible." 

"  If  you  don't  care  to  hear  my  tale,"  said  he,  in 
an  offended  tone,  and  endeavouring  to  look  like  a 
hroken*hearted  lover,  but  only  succeeding  so  far  ^ 
to  present  the  appeafance  of  a  man  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  indigesUon :  "  If  you  listen 
only  to  jeer,  say  so,  andleave  me  to  my  misery." 

A  fiamt  sob  escaped  him  as  he  concluded. 
This  touched  me.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was 
something  really  sad  in  his  histoiy. 

"My  fnend,"  said  I,  "lam  anxious  to  hear  you. 
Tell  me  all  your  woes :  I  will  soothe  and  console  you, 
and  help  to  smooth  away  the  wrinkles  that  cark- 
ing  care  has  imp^nted  on  your  throbbing  heart." 

This  was  poetic,  and  I  knew  it  would  fetch 
him :  it  did.  Wallen  sobbed  again,  and  dropped 
a  tear  on  his  hand,  which  he  rubbed  off  fiirtively 
on  his  trotisers. 

"Three  years  ago,"  he  continaed,  "I  visited 
picturesque  Dinan.  You  know  the  place,  I 
believe — the  wall-girded  town  on  the  crest  over- 
looking the  silvery,  winding  Ranee ;  the  quaint 
fifteenOi  century  houses ;  the  <Um  old  churches ; 
thehoai}  ke^.;  the  beantifiil  walk  on  the  ram- 


parts ;  the  crisp,  bright  air ;  and  everywhere  the 
breath  of  content  and  happiness  " 

"And  dirt,"  I  snarled;  for  I  was  getting 
weary  of  my  friend's  loquacity,  "You  need  not 
describe  the  place.  I  want  to  hear  your  tsde ;  not 
one  of  Cook's  Brittany  guides." 

"  I  lived,"  he  continued,  "just  outside  the 
town.  One  lovely  summer  evening,  as  I  strolled 
home  from  a  lung  walk,  I  passed  an  old  granite 
farm-house,  with  thatched  roof.  Little  did  I 
think  that  Ihere  I  would  meet  my  fate :  that 
there,  in  ambush  hid,  lay  the  conqueror  of  my 
heart.  A  bright-eyed  brunette  was  seated  in  the 
doorway,  peeling  onions.  She  looked  up  as  I 
passed :  my  eye  caught  hers.  From  that  moment 
I  was  enslaved ;  and  I  thought  that  she  too  had 
been  touched,  for  she  looked  coniiised,  and 
dropped  an  onion." 

Here  he  paused,  and  I  could  see  a  tear  stealing 
down  his  cheek.  The  recollection  of  the  onions 
may  have  caused  this ;  the  Brittany  onions  are 
ve^  strong.   Poor,  senntive  youth  I 

He  resumed : 

"  I  stopped,  awkwardly  enough,  for  a  moment, 
and  then  slowly  walked  towards  her,  like  a  bird 
fascinated  by  a  serpent.  I  addressed  her  in  my 
best  French,  and  asked  if  she  would  give  me  a 
drink.  She  blushed,  smiled  and  invited  me  into 
the  house.  I  followed  her,  taking  but  little 
notice  of  the  room  we  entered,  or  of  what  dte 
gave  me  to  quench  my  thirst ;  for  my  eyes  saw 
nothing  but  her  beauty.  I  called  again  the  next 
day.  She  welcomed  me  with  endent  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  Needless  to  go  through  the 
many  interviews  we  had.  We  liecarae,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  lovers.  She  was  an  orphan, 
and  lived  with  an  nnCle  and  an  aunt.  I  was 
introduced  in  course  of  time  to  the  worthy  old 
couple ;  and  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  My 
darling  was  called  Yvonne  Kermesnil.  It  is  the 
prettiest,  most  romantic  name  I  have  ever  heard. 
That  name,  engraved  on  my  heart,  haunts  me 
night  and  day.  My  heart  bears  it,  my  ears  hear 
it,  and  my  tongue  repeats  it  throughout  the  day. 
But  now  commences  the  painful  part  of  my  tale. 
After  a  month  of  sweetness  and  idle  dreaming  I 
met  her,  one  evening,  with  a  strange  man.  What 
a  shock  it  gave  me ;  I  can  feel  it  even  now.  She 
had  not  expected  to  see  me  ;  I  had  told  her  I  was 
going  to  Plouer  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  but  for  some 
reason  I  had  changed  my  mind.  She  started 
visibly  on  seeii^g  me,  grew  red,  and  finally,  after 
hesitating  for  a  second  or  two,  advanced  towards 
me,  holding  the  stranger's  arm.  I  turned  my 
back  on  them,  and  walked  briskly  away ;  but  she 
called  after  me,  saying  : 

"  '  Do  not  go,  Alfred.  I  wish  to  introduce  you 
to  my  cousin,  Pierre.' 

"  Her  cousin  !  Only  her  cousin  I  My  mind  was 
at  rest  in  a  moment.  I  hastened  to  meet  them. 
Pierre,  a  handsome,  ruddy-complexioned  fellow 
(a  colour  very  unusual  in  Bretons)  grasped  my 
hand,  in  English  style,  and  said  he  was  glad  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Yvonne's  pardculac 
friend.  I  blushed,  so  did  Yvonne.  Innocent, 
darling  giri  I  Time  flew  on,  and  we  three  became 
the  best  of  friends.  Piecre  was  not  rich,  and  I 
lent  him  money  occasionally—not  that-  he  ever 
asked  for  it— oh>  no  I  he  had  a  soul  above  that 
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sort  of  thing.  Yvonne  always  pleaded  for  him, 
and  a  very  successful  advocate  she  proved.  How 
could  I  resist  her  shy  look,  her  pleading  eye,  and 
her  silvery  tongue  ?  Then  Pierre  was  her  cousin, 
so  it  was  all  in  the  family.  August  was  nearly 
out  hefore  I  hreathed  my  love  and  hopes  to 
Yvonne.  I  met  her,  by  appointment,  in  the 
little  wood,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject, 
as  I  do  into  my  cold  bath.  I  knew  if  I  waited  I 
would  lose  ray  presence  of  mind  and  get  into  a 
&t.  JuatasI  was  becoming  inspired,  we  were 
interrupted ;  that  confounded  Pierre  suddenly  put 
in  an  appearance.  Luckily  I  had  not  soiled  the 
knees  of  my  trousers ;  but  my  ardour,  at  least, 
was  damped.  On  the  following  day  Yvonne  met 
me  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  what  was  the 
matter,  I  asked. 

"*Alas,'  said  she,  'poor  Herre  must  become 
a  victim  to  the  conscription,  unless  some  ktnd- 
hearted  gentleman  purchase  his  liberty.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  lucky  ones,  whose  discharge  may 
be  purchased.  How  I  would  for  ever  love  and 
revere  the  man  who  would  liberate  my  poor 
cousin — my  dear  playmate  !  * 

"She  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  as  she 
finished,  and  sobbed.  You  can  guess  the  result : 
that  afternoon  my  purse  was  hghter  by  many 
pounds  than  it  had  been  the  preceding  day.  She 
thankedme  as  she  received  the  money,and  allowed 
me  to  kiss  her  forehead  and  cheek. 

"  On  the  following  evening  I  received  a  letter 
firom  her,  telling  me  that  she  and  Pierre  had  been 
married  at  Dol,  her  native  place  I  She  thanked  me 
for  my  goodness  and  liberality,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  she  and  Pierre  had  loved  each  other 
since  they  were  cbildrenat.school.  and  thatherhus- 
band  would  work  like  a  horse  until  he  had  paid  the 
money  which  had  been  so  generously  lent  him. 

"  Smce  then,"  concluded  my  friend,  "  my  life 
has  been  a  blank.  I  have  been  cruelly  deceived 
and  heartlessly  treated,  and  all  my  hopes  are 
blighted.  Women  are  serpents.  History  tells 
us  so,  and  experience  proves  it.  llie  first 
woman — our  common  mother  ** 

"  That  will  do,' '  I  interrupted ; "  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  and  the  example  does  not  illustrate 

Knr  case.  Leave  my  great-grandmother  alone, 
1  not  have  her  character  tarnished.'* 
But,  joking  aside.  Wallen's  was  really  a  sad 
case  ;  and  nothing  I  might  say  could  soothe  his 
grief.    Yvonne's  perfidious  conduct  was  inex- 
plicable and  abominable. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  in  silence. 
•  ••••••• 

A  year  after,  I  was  walking  on  the  [uer  at 
Brighton,  when  I  saw,  a  few  paces  before  me,  a 
form  I  thought  I  recognized. 

"  Yes,*'  I  said  to  m^elf,  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  it  is  Wallen.  He  has  grown  a  little 
stouter.periiaps  ;  but  those  are  stalwart  legs,  and 
that  is  his  honest  broad  back.  I  wonder  who 
his  lady  companion  is  ?  Not  Yvonne,  surely  ?  " 

I  fouoweo  them.  They  walked  to  the  pier, 
and,  without  stopping,  turned  sharply  round,  and 
vetraced  their  steps.  Wallen  saw  me. 

"My  dear  Harry,'*  said  he,  coming  forward 
with  outstretched  hand  and  beaming  counten- 
ance, *'  how  g^ad  I  am  to  see  you  agam.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  ny  wife." 


I  bowed  to  the  lady,  and  inwardly  com- 
plimented my  friend  on  his  choice  of  a  partner. 
Mrs.  Wallen  was  a  handsome  blonde.  I 
walked  with  them,  conversing  on  dtSereot  sob* 
jects,  until  their  hotel  was  reached,  where  we 
left  the  lady,  Wallen  insisting  on  seeing  me  as  &r 
as  my  lodgings.  As  westrolled  along,  thetemptatioQ 
to  refer  to  his  French  adventure  became  so  stmng 
that  I  yielded,  and  said : 

"I  see  your  taste  has  changed.  Youwerefondof 
brunettes  at  one  time ;  now  you  prefer  bloodes." 

"One  at  a  time,  Harry,"  said  he;  "oneatatime. 
At  present  I  prefer  a  blonde,  and  not  blondes." 

He  evidently  did  not  catch  my  meanmg;  so  1 
had  another  attempt  at  refreshing  his  memoir. 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Yvonne  ?  *' 

For  a  few  seconds  he  seemed  to  have  lost  aB 
recollection  of  the  past;  but  at  leogOi  hit 
memory  brightened,  and  he  said,  quite  oatorally, 
and  with  a  smile  : 

"Ah,  yes,  my  little  stupid  French  aSiir. 
What  a  iool  I  made  of  myself  at  the  time '.  1 
am  truly  grateful,  however,  to  the  arthil  mbi  for 
having  deceived  me ;  for,  if  she  had  not  done  so, 
I  would  never  have  known  Euphrosine  Jane,  my 
wife.  Euphrosine  Jane '  Bulkey  is  her  name- 
Very  aristocratic  family  the  Bulkeys.  They  never 
did  anything,  always  had  it  done  for  them. 
Ancestor  came  over  either  before  or  after  the 
Conqueror.  They  are^lated  to  the  Stiltstalb 
and  the  Krame-de-la-Krames.  Pretty  name, 
Euphxosine  Jane,  is  it  not  ?  Something  rwnantic 
about  it.  The  other  party  had  an  uncamj, 
peculiarname,  if  I  remember  aright." 

We  separated  shortly  after,  and  I  repaired  to  aj 
bachelor's  room  with  a  candle,  a  glass  of  whidcf- 
and-water,  and  a  troubled  mind.  His  last  words, 
commencing  with  "TAe  other  party  "  haunted  me- 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down  m  the  InganB- 
chair,  "  this  is  a  queer  world." 

The  originality  of  the  remark  silenced  uw  for  a 
little  time  :  I  had  to  think  over  it. 

"Who  would  believe,"  said  I,  addressing  mj- 
self  to  the  wash-stand,  "  that  my  stout,  miiied 
friend  had  been  a  jilted,  broken-hearted  lonr. 
Not  his  wife,  surely.  If  ^e  knew  it  how  would  it 
afiect  her  ?  Perhaps  she,  too,  has  had  sooe  ex- 
perience of  the  sort.  Very  likely.  Inddotts  of 
the  kind  happen  eveiy  day,  sometimes  twice  or 
more  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Tkejr 
are  kept  secret.  How  do  I  know  I  am  die  fint 
man  my  tender-hearted,  blushing  Dnldnea  era 
loved  ?  Impossible  to  tell.  I  may  oe  the  twentieth 
on  her  list.  On  this  matter  she  is  as  stleut  astibe 
tomb,  and  I  admire  this  golden  silence,  for  it 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  know  all — it  woold  des- 
troy the  poetry  of  the  thing.  '  Where  ignorance 
is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  *' 

■*  Make  sure  that  a  lover's  broken  heart  is 
more  easily  and  efiBcadousIy  trailed  An  ^ 
broken  limb." 

The  candle  went  out  as  I  finished,  sD  IM^ 
eluded  my  final  [»eparations  for  a  n^t'f  fllft* 
thedaric  I  dreamt  that njght  a  temaifahh 
and  was  haunted— In  my  dream,  of  coan»^ 
Yvonne,  in  a  tall  white  cap.  She  and  Ei^hnne 
(rage  burning  in  their  ^res)  met,  and  

But  I  shall  reserve  my  di^m  for  raToldaaBt,iw 
Is  food  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  bdicvM  b  iu 
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"BSRRBD  RUDELY  DRAOGSD  THE  UAIDEN  FORWARD." 

^ttlsu  id  th  jfirrtst:  ax,  t\it  ^utmng  of  Cr^glanir. 

By    E,  STEWART, 


CHAPTER  X. 

IHE  anxious  mnce  of  her  old  nurse  re- 
caHed  Githa  to  consciousness.  On 
recovering  her  senses,  she  found  her- 
self stretched  upon  her  little  pallet,  and  Hagel 
standing  at  her  side  hathing  her  temples  with 
water,  and  seemingly  in  much  distress  at  the  con- 
ilition  in  which  she  had  finiod  her  heloved  mistress. 
646 


As  Githa  now  looked  round  her  cell  she  per- 
ceived it  enlivened  by  the  morning  sun,  aud  heard 
the  merry  twitter  of  the  birds  without. 

"  Save  you,  mine  own  sweet  child,"  exclaimed 
Hagel,  "  what  drew  thee  from  thy  bed  to  the 
casement,  beneath  which  I  found  thee,  all  cold 
and  pale,  as  if  ready  for  thy  winding-sheet  ?  '* 

"Alas,  nurse]  '*  answered  Githa,  upon  whose 
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mind  the  recollection  ttf  the  strange  visions  of  the 
night  was  now  gradually  assuming  a  more  defined 
shape,  but  who,  nevertiieless,  felt  a  repugnance 
to  make  the  old  woman  a  ctmiplete  confidante, — 
"  alas !  thou  knowest  our  life  has  been  for  the 
last  few  days  a  scene  of  bewildering  and  terrible 
events,  and  their  impression  harassed  me  in  my 
dreams,  and  drove  me  from  my  couch  to  the  case- 
ment, where  an  unwonted  illness  seized  me  ;  but 
I  pray  you,  gentle  nurse,  go  at  once  and  bid 
Sebba  learn  of  the  good  fathers  bow  it  £ares  with 
their  brother,  the  sick  Erconwald." 

In  compliance  with  this  request  the  nurse 
aroused  Sebba  and  sent  him  to  the  cell  of 
^^E^^Boild,  to  inquire  concerning  the  health  of 
^i^^k  friar ;  and  while  the  riave  was  gone, 
Hagel  assisted  the  maiden  to  bind  up  her  long 
golden  tresses,  and  don  her  veil  and  robe. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Sebba  came  running  to  -his  mistress,  vifk  a  face 
full  of  terror  and  astonishment,  to  announce  that 
the  sick  monk  £rconwald  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

It  now  appeared  that,  after  the  departure  of 
Ulric  and  ^mund,  be  had  roused  suddenly  from 
the  torpor  into  which  he  had  been  plunged,  and 
seeming  all  himself  again,  bad  inquired  with 
calmness  for  the  young  thane,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  own  health  would  be 
in  a  few  £iy8  so  much  restored  as  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  the  abbey,  where  he  might  ex^ct  to 
see  Edmund.  Having  conversed  thus  rationally 
for  some  time,  Erconwald  had  taken  seme  re- 
freshment, and  then  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep ; 
and  seeing  this,  Hermontld,  ere  he  withdrew  to 
his  own  cell,  had  recommended  the  brother  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  sick  monk  to  make  up  a 
pallet  by  his  side,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
repose.  At  the  dawn  of  light  the  brother  had 
been  summoned  from  Erconwald's  cell,  and  since 
then  the  monks  had  in  vain  sought  for  the  latter 
in  the  hermitage,  and  in  the  surrounding  woods. 

"  Alas  1 "  exclaimed  <Htha,  as  Sebba  thus  re- 
lated the  disappearance  of  the  monk,  "  how  do  Z 
bemoan  my  own  weak  fears;  it  was  then  no 
spectre,  but  the  living  breathing  Erconwald  who 
passed  my  celt  last  night ;  had  I  then  but  sum- 
moned courage  to  call  assistance,  the  poor  father 
had  perhaps  been  saved,  but  now  I  fear  me  that, 
under  the  mfluence  of  a  delirium,  he  sallied  forth 
into  the  woods,  and  may  die  with  none  near  to 
assist  him ! " 

Meanwhile,  having  partaken  of  the  refresh- 
ments which  the  affectionate  care  of  Hagel  had 
prepared,  the  damsel,  in  company  with  her 
attendants,  betook  herself  to  the  little  chapel  at 
the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

The  Bfass  was  just  concluded  when  the  sound 
of  a  horn  was  heard  in  the  forest,  followed  1^  the 
deep  baying  of  a  hound ;  then  came  a  rustling 
noise  from  without,  and  throngh  the  open  doors 
of  the  rustic  chapel  darted  a  stag,  fleeing  for  pro- 
tection even  to  the  altar's  foot.  But  its  refus^e 
had  been  found  too  late ;  its  side  was  gored  by 
an  arrow,  which  had  perhaps  been  dislodged 
from  the  wound  it  made  by  the  thickets  through 
which  the  poor  animal  had  forced  its  way ;  drops 
of  a^ony  coursed  down  his  face,  and  in  a  very 
Sew  ughs  he  panted  out  the  brief  measure  of  liu 


existence.  On,  meanwhile,  came  the  sounds  of 
the  chase,  and  ere  the  staiUed  monk  had  time  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  chapel,  the  eager  hoaods 
had  made  their  way  into  it ;  a  cavalcade,  too,  of 
men  and  horses  swept  over  the  lawn,  and  man; 
of  the  hunters  •dismounting  pressed  their  way 
into  the  chap^  With  a  careless  and  insolcat 
air  they  replied  to  Hermonild  when  he  attempted 
to  remonstrate  wiUi  them  upon  this  desecn&m 
of  the  holy  place. 

"  Be  you  content.  1»fily  father,"  said  the  fore- 
most huntsman,  lau^iM^  "  we  will  even  of  our 
great  generosity  allow  mx  thk  fat  buck  as  a 
waif,  arace  it  was  run  down  in  thy  chapel ;  lAat,  i 
know  we  not  that  the  Church  eauly  pardons  the 
fkiUts  by  which  she  profits  I  "  1 

"  Godless  man  ! "  answered  Hermonild, "  make  | 
not  a  jest  of  that  devotion  of  which  thou  ait , 
thyself  incapable  ;  call  off  thy  doK:s,  and  with<  | 
draw  with  thy  rabble  rout  from  a  place  wludi  is  | 
profaned  by  their  presence  and  by  thine ! "  i 

Again  the  huntsman  laughed.  "Be  not  so | 
discomposed,  gracious  father,"  he  replied;  "it; 
is  no  desire  of  mine  or  my  meny  men  to  patter ; 
prayers  with  a  shaven  monk,  when  the  son  stunes ; 
bright  and  there  is  sport  in  the  greenwood,  or 
rosy  lips  sighing  for  our  return  in  the  cool  bower. 
Ciyyou  mercy,  then,  and  good  day  1 " 

With  these  words  the  huntsman  was  tunuagto 
leave  the  chapel  when  he  caujght  a  glimpse  of 
Githa,  who  had  shrunk  into  its  darkest  cwse 
on  bis  appearance. 

"  Ah  !  cried  the  huntsman,  springing  for- 
wards, the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  her,  and 
rudely  dragging  the  maiden  into  a  more  exposed 
situation.  "Austere  and  thrice  holy  achorite, 
thou  dost  desecrate  the  chapel  with  thy  game, 
too,  it  would  appear ;  nay,  let  us  see  if  the  £sce 
of  the  damsel  rraects  a  credit  on  thy  taste ! " 

So'saying,  the  huntsman  stripped  the  tcU  &00 
the  f^ce  of  Githa,  who  was  near  sinkiog  vit!) 
terror  and  confusion,  to  find  herself  once  more  ia 
the  grasp  of  the  reckless  Berred.  The  momeoi, 
however,  that  the  monarch  fbund  who  was  dK 
damsel  whom  he  had  dragged  from  cwcetlmeD^ 
his  ironical  tone  and  manner  changed  fix  one « 
fiirious  and  undisguised  rage. 

He  grasped  the  arm  01  Githa  with  a  paiom 
force,  and  stamping  his  foot  violentljr — "So!" 
he  exclaimed,  "yelioary  hypocrites,  it  is  thos, 
under  a  pretence  of  superior  piety,  ye  draw  into 
your  vile  toils  the  fairest  damsels  of  our  laal: 
these  are  the  saintly  privations  of  the  hennit  and 
the  monk ! " 

"  Take  back  that  charge,  insolent  scoSer, 
answered  Hermonild ;  "  it  was  to  shield  her  frtn 
one  most  like  to  thyself  that  we  receired  ^ 
poor  maiden  in  this  sacred  spot! " 

"Then  the  shelter,  juous  anchorite," 
Berred,  returning  to  his  former  tone  of  moctef* 
"has  proved  insufficient,  and  the  £ur 
returns  forthwith  to  his  guardianship  fron*"™ 
she  was  so  lately  stolen.   Who  shall  be  tteP|' 
tector  of  a  desolate  damsel  if  she  roayaot 
one  in  Berred  the  Idng  ?  " 

"  Art  thou  Berred,  then  ?  "  said  HennotDd, » 
whom  it  appeared  that  the  person  of  the 
was  till  then  unknown.   "  Ah,  unwise  and 
less  king,  hear  yet  a  word  frmn  me  lAo  w*^ 
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thee  oonght  but  good  :  become  in  truth  the 
guardiaa  of  the  desolate  and  oppressed  damsels 
of  tby  kingdom,  and  with  sword  and  spear  ride 
fotOi  to  head  the  warriors  of  Mercia  against  the 
heathen  and  bloody  Dane ;  so  rfialt  thou  be 
indeed  the  guardian  of  the  fair." 

"Many  thanks,  most  gracious  fother,"  re- 
sponded Berred ;  "  of  a  truth  there  is  a  holy  kiad- 
ness  in  thy  counsel,  yet  do  we  love  a  rather  more 
close  guardianship  of  the  fair  than  is  there  pro- 
posed, and  would  fain  keep  beneath  our  own 
eye  the  treasures  which  we  would  employ  sword 
ud  spear  to  defend." 

Wifli  these  words  Berred  raised  the  damsel  in 
his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  entrance  of  the 
diapel,  where  his  followers,  some  mounted  and 
some  on  foot,  were  collected. 

Githa,  when  she  found  that  the  king  was  about 
to  force  her  from  her  secure  shelter,  uttered  a 
loud  scream. 

At  her  tears  and  her  entreaties  the  tyrant 
laughed.  "Mercy!"  he  exclaimed  in  reply, 
"  fear  not,  lovely  Githa,  thou  shalt  have  ample 
mercy  at  our  hands  ;  consider,  fair  one,  it  is  thou 
who  may  be  called  unmerciful  I  Assuredly, 
damsel,  thou  dost  display  but  an  unnatural  taste ; 
wouldst  thou  prefer  to  dwell  in  a  poor  hermitage, 
amid  a  troop  of  withered  churlish  monks,  rather 
than  to  live  in  a  palace  with  a  king  by  whom  thou 
art  beloved!" 

"  Alas,  for  such  love  as  thine ! "  exclaimed  the 
«ee^ng  Githa.  "  Cruel  and  unjust  king.  Heaven 
Knll  yet  vint  upon  thy  head  the  wrongs  thou  now 
dost  heap  upon  that  of  an  unoffending  maid  I  " 

Meanwhile  the  attendants  of  Berred  had 
gathered  together,  and  he  prepared  to  ride 
away  with  his  prize.  The  poor  monks  were 
assembled  with  mournful  looks  on  the  grassy 
space  before  the  chapel ;  to  interfere  further  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  maiden  they  felt  would 
be  useless ;  entreaties  had  already  proved  vain, 
and  force,  had  it  suited  either  their  calling  or 
incUnation,  could  not  have  been  thought  of  by  a 
few  old  and  infirm  men,  o^KMed  to  the  youthful 
and  gallant-looking  retinue  of  Berred. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  as  Githa  cast  her  streaming 
eyes  around,  she  perceived,  by  the  downcast  and 
sorrowful  aspect  of  the  monks,  that  all  hope  of 
help  from  them  was  vain ;  at  the  moment,  bow- 
ever,  when  the  king  and  his  attendants  were 
about  to  draw  off  the  lawn,  the  slave  Sebba,  who 
had  hitherto  gazed  with  a  kind  of  mute  surprise 
and  anger  at  the  scene,  darted  forwards,  and 
catching  by  the  long  robe  of  his  mistress,  as  it 
huDg  down  at  the  side  of  the  horse,  he  prayed  the 
king  with  frantic  earnestness  to  make  him  at 
least  the  companion  of  her  captivity.  But  the 
aogry  Berred  was  in  no  humour  to  yield  to  aoy 
request,  a  compliance  with  which  might  promise 
to  alleviate  the  extreme  misery  of  Catha,  whose 
immediate  and  earnest  p^ytt  that  he  would 
allow  her  to  be  attended  by  Sebba  rather  deter- 
mined the  king  to  refuse  her  that  indulgence, 
and  he  roughly  bade  Sebba  loose  his  hold  of  the 
damsel's  garment  and  be  gone. 

With  this  command,  however,  the  afiectionate 
slave  was  but  ill-disposed  to  comply,  and  though 
by  suddenly  and  violently  urging  his  horse  on- 
mrda.  the  icing  caip'r^led  hun  to  quit  bis  hdid 


on  Githa's  dress,  yet  he  still  continued  numlog 
at  the  horse's  head  as  the  party  made  towards 
the  woods,  and  still  repeated  his  cry  of  "  Gracious 
king,  royal  Becred,  let  me  but  go  with  my 
mistress  1" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  the 
tyrannical  Berred  had  home  Githa  from  her 
shelter  amid  the  hermits  of  Ancarig  Wood,  that 
a  small  body  of  Saxons,  well  armed  and  roouuted^ 
and  led  by  Edmund  and  the  monk  Ukic,  rode- 
over  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill  that  lay  between 
the  castle  of  the  fiwmer  and  the  Danidi  camp. 

"Certesl"  said  Uhic  to  his  companion,  "it 
were  well,  I  think,  Edmund,  my  most  dear  and 
beloved  son  in  the  faith,  if  we  might  win  the 
shelter  of  thy  castle  walls  before  the  storm  breaks, 
which  is  so  fru*  gathering  over  our  heads.  Indif- 
ferently  well  calculated  as  they  now  are  to  afford 
shelter,  for  which  their  present  condition  I  yet 
owe  my  best  thanks  to  the  bloody  Dane,  which  I 
will  lose  no  opportunity  to  pay,  yet  do  I  own  I 
would  rather  be  withm  the  old  stone  walls^ 
of  that  castle  at  this  particular  moment  than  in 
my  present  position,  six  miles  distant  from  that 
or  any  other  shelter." 

"  Truly,  Father  Ulric,"  answered  Edmund,  "  I 
would  indeed  that  even  the  roof  of  my  dilapi- 
dated halls  were  between  us  and  the  stormy-louL- 
:  ing  sky ;  but  it  must,  I  think,  be  hard  ridipg 
which  will  bring  us  there  ere  the  bursting 
of  what  promises,  I  think,  to  be  no  trifling  storm ; 
nathless,  we  wtU  bid  our  men  give  rein  to  theic 
horses,  and  it  may  be  yet  we  shall  escape  ita 
worst  fury." 

While  Edmud  thus  spoke  the  Saxons  had* 
gathered  round  him  and  the  monk  on  the  summit 
of.  the  hill,  and  the  word  being  given,  they  set 
into  a  rapid  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  castle. 

Throughout  that  day  bad  Edmund  and  the 
monk  been  riding  up  and  down  the  districts  of 
Mercia,  summoning  all  true  men  to  take  arm& 
against  the  slaughtering  Dane.  Certain  intel* 
ligence,  too,  bad  they  obtained  that  the  bar- 
barians did  but  keep  themselves  fast  in  their 
camp,  while  they  prepared  for  a  new  and  furious 
onset,  in  which  they  no  doubt  flattered  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  obtaimng  revenge  tea  thdc 
late  terrible  loss. 

Thus  it  was  then  that,  on  ascending  that  hill;, 
both  Edmund  and  the  monk  had  so  cautiou^y 
eyed  the  country  below,  for  they  were  not  without 
apprehension  of  being  set  upon  by  some  skir- 
mishing party  of  Danes.  Meanwhile  the  dark 
clouds  still  continued  to  gather  thick  and  fiEist, 
obscuring  the  last  gleam  of  day ;  huge  drops  c£ 
rain  began  now  to  patter  on  the  helmets  and: 
breast-jdates  of  the  soldiers,  and  scarcely  hsd: 
they  cleared  the  hill  whui  a  vivid  flash  of  lightr 
ning  for  a  moment  revealed  in  its  blue  glare  the 
knotted  branches  of  the  wood,  and  played  .in  - 
fierce  unbroken  lustre  over  the  broad  suniace  of 
the  fens.  Then  the  distant  muttering  of  the 
thunder  was  heard,  ^ntly  rumbling  in  the  titx 
distance,  but  seeming,  as  it  rolled  on,  to  gather 
more  sound,  till  at  last  it  cracked  and  roared 
over  their  heads.  Bnt  as  the  loud  thunder  peali 
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passed  on  and  died  away  in  solemn  munniirs,  the 
bowline  of  the  wind  was  heard  as  it  swept 
Aroag$  the  forest,  and  tore  the  tender  saplings 
by  the  toots,  and  noged  the  oak,  whose  head  had 
UBved  a  hundred  years ;  and  as  the  bbue  of 
lightning  died  off  ue  buidscape,  it  was  involved 
in  so  dense  a  daifcness  tliat  the  appalled  soldiers 
were  compelled  blindlvto  pursue  their  way,  trust- 
ing merely  to  their  Knowledge  of  the  road,  in 
Older  to  avoid  the  dangerous  marshes  with  which 
that  part  of  the  count^  abounded. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  poured  down,  not  as  at 
first  in  large  but  scattered  drops,  but  in 
one  broad  sheet  of  water.  Now  it  was  that 
Edmund  and  the  monk  conferred  together 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  rather  to  seek 
such  insufficient  shelter  as  might  be  offered  by 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  they  had  just  des- 
cended, than  to  attempt  to  pursue  their  journey 
andd  the  ftiiy  of  the  storm,  and  with  their  way 
illumined  only  by  the  lightning.  To  the  fonner 
plan  the  monk  leaned,  proposing  that  the  men 
should  partly  recline  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill 
and  form  with  their  bucklers  a  paurtial  screen 
from  the  rain.  As  they  wheeled,  however,  to  the 
ude  of  the  hill,  which  Edmund  knew  would, 
from  its  more  perpendicular  ascent,  afford  the 
better  shelter,  it  struck  him,  as  the  thunder 
hushed  for  tiie  moment,  that  he  heard,  con- 
trasting with  its  deep  murmurs,  the  sharp 
tinkling  sound  produced  by  the  movement  of  an 
armed  company.  At  that  moment,  a  long  vivid 
flash  of  Itghtnmg  again  played  over  the  scene, 
revealing  all  its  individual  features  with  a  dis- 
tinctness like  that  of  day.  A  large  body  of  Danes 
swept  over  the  hill  discharging  javelins  and 
aiTows  at  the  unfortunate  Mixons  who  were 
stationed  at  its  foot,  and  a  dismal  ciy  from  his 
countcymen:  "Oh,  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Danes 
ate  upon  us  1 "  struck  deep  to  Edmund's  heart. 

The  wild  shout  of  the  barbarians  was  heard 
even  amid  the  bellowing  of  the  thunder  which 
followed  the  lightning's  flash,  but  it  stifled  the 
dying  groans  of  the  unhappy  Saxons,  who  were 
the  victims  of  that  sad  flight  of  missiles  which 
had  been  discharged  by  their  foes  during  the 
brief  interval  of  light.  The  Saxons  had  no 
chance,  the  Danes  were  posted  securely  on  the 
eminence,  and  alike  reckless  of  the  awful 
character  which  the  tempest  gave  to  the 
scene,  and  the  danger  to  which  ihey  were 
tiiemselves  exposed,  they  yelled  with  denght  as 
eadi  retutidng  blaze  enabled  them  to  dischatge 
witii  deadly  accuracy  of  aim  a  volley  of  stones 
and  daits  at  the  sul  but  defenceless  Saxons. 
A  £atal  circumstance,  too,  it  was  for  these 
last  that  they  were  mounted,  while  their 
enemies  were  on  foot,  for  the  horses,  being 
startled  both  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  and 
the  deafening  peals  of  thunder,  many  of  them 
being  unmanageable,  and  either  threw  their  riders, 
or  plunged  them  into  the  deep  morass.  In  the 
rage  of  utter  despair,  and  with  a  certainty  of 
death,  many  of  the  Saxons,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Edmund  and  the  monk,  endea- 
voured to  pass  up  the  hill  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and  all  slippery  as  it  was  with  rain.  It 
was  a  useless  and  almost  unavenged  sacrifice  of 
life;  the  uncertain  footing,  coupled  mth  the 


superior  position  of  their  foes,  gave  not  a  dunce 
to  the  Saxons ;  of  those  who  thus  attempted  to 
force  the  hill  not  a  man  escaped.  Now,  too,  en- 
couraged by  tlie  almost  incessant  blaze  of  the  li||^- 
ning,  the  Danes,  as  Uidr  foes  fied  before  then, 
ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  hill,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  bear  Uie  poor  remnant  into  the 
morass.  The  voice  of  Sidroc,  however,  heaid 
high  amid  the  storm,  called  them  of^  and  tnde 
them,  satisfied  with  Uieir  revenge,  return  towards 
their  camp,  for  the  Viking  retuned  too  true  re- 
in erabrance  of  the  retreat  from  Edmund's  castle, 
not  to  dread  for  his  countrymen  the  dangers  d 
the  fens.  Gladly  on  their  part  did  the  Saxon 
leaders  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  drawing 
their  men  into  the  covert  of  the  woods.  The 
awfiil  violence  of  the  storm  was  now  beginoiog 
in  some  measure  to  abate,  and  a  pale  and  sub- 
dued light  only  quivered  at  intervals  alon^  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  horizon.  The  rain  stiU  fdl  in 
torrents,  and  the  thick  leaves  of  the  fafest, 
saturated  vrith  nHn8tnre,'as  the  hollow  wind  swept 
over  it,  shook  a  deluge  upon  the  heads  of  the 
foriom  and  unhappy  Saxons  as  they  pressed  on 
under  the  boughs.  Nor  were  they  altogether 
free  from  danger  not  in  itself  less  terrible  than 
the  weapons  of  the  Danes,  for  still  at  intemls 
the  blue  fork«!d  ligfatniog  darted  down  among  the 
boughs,  and  the  uiunder  rolled  hoarsely  over  tiidr 
heads. 

Now  it  was,  that,  as  the  last  yell  of  the  Danes 
died  upon  the  air,  and  they  felt  that  those 
barbarians  had  fadrly  given    up  the  pnrsmt, 
Edmund  and  Ulric  conferred,  as  they  led  the  , 
weary  way,  upon  the  late  calamitous  skirmish. 

The  rain  was  now  beginning  to  abate,  thonjth 
large  drops  still  came  spUshing  down  at 
intervals  from  the  snrdiarged  branches  of  the 
trees. 

The  bitter  moans,  however,  ot  the  poorwoonded 
soldiers  were  inexpressibly  painful  to  hear,  and 
the  monk,  who  had  some  skill  in  surgery,  pro- 
posed, now  that  the  rain  had  abated,  and  they  ; 
seemed  beyond  pursuit,  to  endeavour  to  light  a 
fire,  if  under  the  thicker  shade  of  the  trees  a  few 
dry  sticks  could  be  found,   and  to  bind  up  | 
the  hurts  of  the   soldiers   so  as   to  render 
them,  at  least,  a  little  better  able  to  pursue  thdr 
journey  to  Croyland.    In  pursuance  of  this  de-  : 
sign,  the  party  struck  into  a  more  denselj  | 
wooded  track,  where,  after  proceeding  some  way.  i 
they  were  completely  shut  out  by  the  arddoff 
boughs  from  those  brief  glimpses  of  the  at31  \ 
stormy-looking  sky  which  they  had  hitherto  oh-  ; 
tained.   To  their  great  joy,  also,  they  found  thi!  | 
in  this  dense  shade  they  escaped  that  heavy  scst- 
teriog  of  the  rain  from  uie  branches,  by  which  the; 
had  hitherto  been  annoyed. 

Prasently,  however,  Edmund  noticed  a  pale  red 
glow  flickering  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  some 
trees  at  no  ^eat  distance;  this  glow,  after 
steadily  observing  it  for  some  minutes,  Edorand 
was  convinced  proceeded  from  a  fire  Idndled  at 
the  foot  of  the  trees.  Not  without  an  i^ipc- 
hension  that  some  wandering  patty  of  die 
Danes  were  near  in  the  woods,  and  hvi 
raised  the  fire  that  famished  that  glow,  be 

r'inted  it  out  to  Ulric.  The  latter  agreed  «1A 
Imund  that  there  was  certainly  a  fite  in  tbe 
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direction  of  those  ruddy  branches,  but  he  was 
father  <tf  opinion  that  it  had  been  lighted  to 
cheer  some  benighted  Saxon,  than  raised  by  a 
party  of  their  foes. 

"Hark  you,  Edmund,  my  good  son  !  "  said  the 
monk,  "think  you  that  any  trifling  party,  that 
threes  or  pairs  of  those  barbarians  would  venture 
W  themselves  so  far  into  the  covert  of  our 
Eog^h  woods,  where  did  our  countrymen  sur- 
mise them,  thnr  would  be  taken  so  much  at  a 
aisadvanta«:e  ? 

"But,  dear  fother!"  suggested  Edmund, 
"  wherefore  is  it  that  you  conclude  that  yon  fire 
is  lifted  by  a  large  parly  of  Danes?" 

"Truly,  our  good  Edmund  I"  replied  Ulric 
pettishly,  "  it  shames  me  that  thou  shouldst  have 
oeen  so  long  in  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  under 
the  good  tuition  of  Fatiier  Ulric's  indisputable 
wit,  and  at  this  time  disgrace  thy  preceptor  by  so 
unthinking  a  remark.  Why,  thou  silly  youth, 
dost  thou  not  know  that  the  sons  of  so  turbulent 
a  sire  as  Father  Lucifer  can  never  take  their  tri- 
ntnphs  in  any  abode  not  so  turbulent  as  his  own  ? 
No,  DO,  my  son,  the  evil  ones  take  not  their  ad* 
vantages  quietly,  and  were  there  such  a  party  of 
Danes  in  our  woods,  as  might  venture  to  kindle 
a  fire  without  a  dispangement  to  Uidr  school 
of  Lucifer's  own  cunning,  then  be  thou  assured 
that  we  should  hear  them,  even  now,  lea^ng, 
raviog,  and  screaming  in  thefnlness  of  their  most 
diabolical  content." 

"What  then,  father,"  said  Edmund,  "if  I 
stole  towards  that  light,  and  softly  discovered  by 
whom  it  is  kindled  ?  it  would  save  much  trouble, 
and  more  speedily  relieve  our  poor  men,  if  we 
could  at  once  bring  them  before  the  blaze  of  a 
cheerful  fire." 

"  Not  a  bad  plan  of  thine,  Edmund,"  returned 
the  monk,  "  but  thou  shalt  not  go  quite  alone; 
for,  boy,  thy  life  is  dearer,  after  all.  to  Mercia 
tluui  is  that  of  Ulric,  a  poor  monk,  who  has  but 
a  sbgle  arm  to  raise  for  England,  while  at  thy 
voice,  dear  thane,  a  troop  of  trusty  men  come 
thron^g  to  the  field ;  therefore,  if  it  please  thee, 
Ve  wul  even  leave  our  men  here,  and  go  to  dis* 
cover  whence  the  light  proceeds,  for,  &e  Virgin 
he  our  gracious  protectress,  though  I  do  not 
think  yon  fire  is  kindled  hy  the  Northmen,  yet  is 
it  impossible  for  us  to  decide  what  other  danger 
may  be  lurking  in  our  path." 

This  design  of  the  monk  to  accompany  him 
Edmund  would  foin  have  opposed,  but  Ulric 
would  not  be  denied ;  and,  having  called  the  men 
together,  and  committed  the  charge  of  the  party 
to  the  oldest  and  most  trusty  among  them,  thev 
bade  them  make  no  attempt  to  kindle  the  wooa 
vtich  they  had  cQnected  till  their  return,  and 
then  set  on  in  Uie  direction  <rfthe  light. 

A  straight  avenue  of  trees  led  frmn  the  thicket 
in  which  ue  Sunms  had  paused  on  their  way, 
ud  to  tiie  right  of  this  avenue,  but  deeper  in  the 
woods,  seemed  the  fire  which  had  attraicted  their 
attentioo.  Still  as  they  advanced  down  the ; 
avenue,  and  approached  it  more  neariiy,  they  per- 
ceived the  cheerful  glow,  playing  over  the  knotted 
brandies  of  the  trees,  tinging  those  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  vrith  a  deep  crimson,  and  throw- 
ing the  background  of  the  forest  into  a  denser 
and  deeper  shade. 


From  the  avenue,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
Ulric  and  Edmund  had  now  arrived,  a  tortuous 
path  amid  brambles  and  hazel  thickets  led 
toward  the  spot  in  which  the  fire  was  burning. 
Now  they  had  approached  near  enocgh  to  hear 
the  hissing  and  roaring  of  the  flames,  and  to  see 
blazing  on  a  £nusy  lawn  a  fire  large  enough  to 
heat  a  furnace.  The  excessive  g^ow  of  this  fire 
dazzled  their  eyes,  and  at  first  rendered  the  ob 
jects  in  Its  immecUate  vicinity  confiised  and  in- 
distinct. Thus  it  was  that  Ubic  and  the  thane 
now  percdved  a  dark  figure  leamng  and  bound- 
ing round  the  fire,  which  was  undled  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  fimm  the  before-mentioned  bdt 
of  trees  to  allow  room  for  the  circuit. 

The  garb  of  the  psrson  who  thus  danced  round 
the  fire  was  decidedly  that  of  a  male  creature, 
but  as  to  his  aspect  it  was  impossible  for  either 
Edmund  or  the  monk  to  determine,  while  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  gesticulations  seemed  anything 
rather  than  human.  He  leaped,  screamed, 
clapped  his  hands,  shouted,  crouched  down 
before  the  fire,  and  then  leaped  up  again  in  an 
apparent  ecstacy  of  delight,  ever  and  anon  burst- 
ing into  a  strange  kind  of  croaking  laugh.  Thus 
dfuidng,  shoutmg,  laughing,  and  irtieehng  round 
the  fire,  at  the  same  time  twisting  his  person  into 
alt  conceivable  and  inconceivable  shapes,  this 
strange  being  mig^it  have  passed  exceedingly 
well  for  a  wood-demon,  for  which  it  is  possible 
that  a  pair  less  stout-hearted  than  Edmund  and 
the  friar  might  very  easily  have  mistaken  him, 
but  whom  on  a  nearer  approach  they  discovered 
to  be  the  slave  Sebba. 

Rather  angry  with  Sebba,  both  for  having  left 
his  lady,  and  for  his  present  unaccountable  con- 
duct«  Edmund,  as  he  approached  towattls  the 
fire,  inquired,  in  no  very  placid  tone,  the  reason 
of  bis  appearance  at  such  an  hour  in  these  lonely 
woods. 

"Oh,  noble  thane,  gentle  thane  I"  answered 
tb»  slave,  wite  disregarding  the  angry  manner 
of  Edmund,  "may  it  please  you,  ever  sweet 
thane,  this  has  been  a  day  of  good  Cnlune,  a 
day  of  gcod  luck,  a  day  of  good  ToA  I  *' 

At  these  words  Sebba  cut  a  caper  which,  in 
these  days  of  dancing  and  singing  supremacy, 
might  have  been  rewarded  withashowerof  gold; 
but  our  ancestors  had  a  bad  taste  in  those  thmgs, 
and  it  elicited  quite  as  much  anger  as  surprise 
from  the  Saxon  thane,  who  sharply  bade  the 
slave  stand  still,  and  tell  him,  rationally  if  pos- 
sible, in  what  that  good  luck  consisted.  To 
stand  still,  however,  at  that  moment  did  not  ap- 
pear within  the  bounds  of  Sebba's  capabilities, 
and  first  turning  an  admirable  summersaiUt,  he 
cried,  still  in  a  tone  of  exultation  and  delight : 

*'  Hay  it  please  my  lord,  this  nuxning,  the  right 
royal  Berred  condescended  almost  to  uuck  oat 
the  brains  of  his  slave  I " 

The  name  of  Bored  excited  in  a  moment  in 
Edmund's  mind  a  thonsand  terrors  for  Githa; 
but  the  monk,  less  susceptiUe  as  to  the  maiden's 
safe^,  noticed  the  oddity  of  that  manner  in 
which  Sebba  alluded  to  the  knocking  out  of  his 
own  brains,  which  was  unobserved  by  the  agitated 
Edmund. 

"Of  a  truth,  good  fellow!"  said  the  monk 
"thou  ^Mt  spoik  of  the  breaking  of  tiiiae  owe 
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efcull  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction  very  un- 
<x>mnion  in  such  cases ;  is  it  because  thou  wast 
aware  that  in  the  expectation  of  findicg  any 
brains  within  it  the  king  would  be  disappointed? 
Certes,  if  thou  hadst  had  any  brams,  they 
would  of  a  surety  have  escaped  by  that  ugly  crack 
upon  thy  brow!*' 

Sebba  grinned  again,  and  pat  his  hand,  as  the 
monk  spoke,  towards  the  contused  cut  vmch  he 
had  received  upon  his  forehead  from  the  spear, 
and  from  which  the  leaves  that  he  had  bound 
over  it  to  staunch  the  blood  had  fallen  in  his 
gambols  among  the  trees ;  but  he  took  not  any 
norther  notice  of  Ulric's  remark,  which  seemed  in 
no  wise  to  disconcert  him. 

Edmund,  on  his  part,  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  regard  as  a  jest  any  matter  where  the  names  of 
Citha  and  Berired  were  mixed  together,  and  with 
a  harshnesf  of  maoner  very  uncommon  with  him, 
be  cried: 

"  Tell  me,  sir  knave,  with  no  more  of  thy  folly, 
how  fares  it  mth  thy  mistress,  the  beautimi 
Githa?" 

**She  is  gone,  sir  thane,  gone!"  replied  the 
filave,  irith  a  manner  as  though  the  event  were 
-one  that  rather  gave  him  satis&ction  than  sorrow; 
"^'jCB,  yes,"  he  reiterated,  "she  is  gone,  the  fair 
<7itha,  the  king  bore  her  on  his  own  horse,  and 
he  broke  my  head  for  catching  at  her  robe ;  but 
oh,  oh,"  and  Sebba  again  broke  out  into  his 
chuckling  laugh  ;  "  it  is  all  very  well,  it  is  a  day 
«f  luck,  a  day  of  luck  ! " 

And  he  went  again  bounding  and  shouting 
across  the  glade  in  an  aj^Mirent  ecstacy  of 
delight. 

This  folly,  or  madness,  now  quite  exhausted 
tiie  small  remaining  stock  of  Edmund's  patience, 
and  running  after  tine  slave,  he  dragged  nim  with 
m  tender  grasp  towards  the  fire. 

"  Villain  slave ! "  cried  the  irritated  thaoe.  "  if 
thon  darest  again  to  jest  that  the  £air  GKtha  has 
fidlen  into  the  power  ot  the  worthless  king,  I  will 
complete  the  deed  which  he  began,  ami  brain 
tfiee  with  mine  own  hand  I  " 

"  Let  not  my  lord  frown  upon  his  slave,"  then 
said  Sebba  ;  "  the  lovely  Githa  will  be  taken  from 
the  unjust  king ;  the  slave  has  met  one  in  the 
forest  whose  power  will  preserve  the  fair  damsel ! 
What,  what  is  the  power  of  the  king  to  the  might 
of  the  pilgrim  I  "  cried  Sebba,  bursting  anew  into 
an  extravagance  of  delight ;  and  again  leaping 
VP  be  commenced  dancing  round  the  fire,  ex- 
cuimtng:  "She  is  saved  1  she  is  saved!  she  is 
sarved  t  oh,  day  of  ludc,  oh,  day  of  tuck  !  And 
Osbrigfat,  dear  master,  noble  master,  it  shall  be 
«kh  tnee  as  of  yore ;  has  not  the  one  mth  whom 
X  have  spoken  a  power  not  surpassed  ?" 

The  ufDconnected  exclamaHons  and  wild  actions 
of  Sebba  now  led  Edmund  to  suppose  that  the 
poor  slave  was  more  seriously  injured  by  the  blow 
ythich  he  had  received  from  Berred  than  he  had 
at  first  imagined,  and  while  Ulric  went  to  seek 
lb*  Saxon  soldiers,  and  bring  them  to  the  fire 
whicfa  Sebba  had  kindled,  the  yonog  thane  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  from  the  slave  a  somewhat 
reasonable  and  connected  account  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  This,  as  far  as  related  to  the  disap- 
paarance  from  the  hermitage  of  fhe  monk 
Ereonwald.  and  the  abduction  of  Gitba.  Sebba 
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gave  with  as  much  coolness  as  Edmund  could 
possibly  desire.  But  when  the  slave  came  to 
touch  upon  the  slave's  communication  with  the 
pilgrim,  to  whom  he  referred,  and  by  whom  he 
said  he  bad  been  recovered  from  the  swoon  iuto 
which  he  had  fallen  on  receinng  the  blow  Cram 
the  hunting  spear,  all  his  coolness  and  perspi- 
cacity vanished,  and  his  speedi  became  torthwtfi 
a  jumble  of  incoherent  sentences,  from  lAkSt 
Edmund  could  elicit  no  more  than  that  the  aim 
imagined  this  pilgrim  to  be  a  person  possessed  ti 
something  more  uan  human  power--that  he  had 

Sromised,  in  three  days  at  the  latest,  to  bring  fte 
amsel  to  that  glade,  where  the  slave  had  been 
found  by  Edmund ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  hoped 
to  rescue  Osbright  from  the  i)anes,  and  restore 
him  to  a  position  in  the  world  of  which  for  many 
years,  that  unfortunate  chief  had  been  deprived. 
A  closer  explanation  of  this  mystery  was  sought 
by  Edmund,  and  refused  by  the  slave  with  m 
amount  of  dogged  obstinacy  of  which  the  former 
would  have  thought  him  incapable. 

{Ta  be  coniinued.) 


Income  Tax  in  the  Time  of  the  Crusades. 
— The  following  extract,  from  Mr.  James'  Life  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  is  interesting,  and  affinds 
another  proof  that  "Uiere  is  nothing  new  nnder 
the  sun.'  The  strongest  army  which  Palesttoe 
had  seen  for  fifty  years  was  collected  for  the  re- 
lief of  Jerusalem,  but  how  to  pay  it  was  the 
question  : — "  In  moments  of  great  and  pressing 
difficulty,  the  same  measures  generally  present 
themselves  to  all  states,  however  different  may 
be  their  habits  and  customs  at  other  periods ;  aact 
things  that  strike  us  as  novelties,  produced  tqrthe 
exigencies  of  our  own  situation,  will  often  be 
found  up(m  the  pages  of  history,  adopted  Uy  mtn 
under  similar  arcumstances  m  various  remote 
ages.  At  a  general  assembly  of  the  nobles  and 
people  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  consent  and  ap^iro- 
bation  of  the  king,  it  was  determined,  in  the  in' 
minent  necessity  of  the  time,  to  have  recourse  to 
a  property  and  income  tax.  AssessoiB  were  ap- 
pointed to  estimate  the  property  and  income  of 
each  person  in  the  realm ;  measures  were  taken 
to  insure  individuals  against  surcharge,  asd 
afford  them  the  power  of  appeal ;  the  assessors 
were  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
any  man's  fortune  which  they  might  discorerin 
the  execution  of  their  duty ;  and  uie  lower  cten 
were  in  some  degree  protected  against  the  prci- 
sure  of  the  tax.  The  impost  was  fixed  at  one 
per  cent.  ui>on  property,  and  two  per  cent,  opse 
mcome  derived  from  ordinary  revenues  (this 
included  all  revenues  of  landed  proprieten, 
monasteries,  churches,  etc.),  while  dtose  lAo 
laboured  for  their  bread,  and  whose  income  mt 
derived  ftom  pay  or  salary,  were,  wkh  justice, 
imposed  only  to  half  the  amount,  though  they 
were  not  absohitely  exempted  from  bearng  a 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  state."  Ko  ezertMs. 
however,  availed :  after  a  determined  resiatMicft 
the  dty  capitulated.  On  the  2nd  of  October 
1187,  the  standard  of  the  ^ophet  aeaio  flootsd 
from  the  walls  of  Jenisalem.  and  Clmsteadfla 
prepared  for  a  third  crusade. 
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SOME  MODERN  HERALDIC 
PUZZLES; 

OR,  DIFVICULTIKS   OP    HBRALDIC  LAW. 


By  Edward  Bxllasis. 

(lADCutsr  Hmll.) 


a  time  of  so  much  &ee  licence  in 
'  heraldry  as  the  present,  it  may  seem 
somewhat  illasory,  even  for  an  officer 
of  arms,  to  speak  of  its  laws,  yet  they 
axe  :Uluded  to  in  grave  documents 
and  observed  by  recoenized  institutioiu.  The 
^ags  of  Arms,  the  Earl  Marshal,  the  Queen, 
tftD  Parliament,  ^ofiess  to  abide  by  them.  In 
aU  official  instruments  dealing  with  them  there 
vitl  be  found  a  kind  of  saviog  dause  to  this  effect, 
that  whatsoever  be  ordained  in  armorial  matters 
i°ast  be  understood  as  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws.   These  laws  are  not  specified.    What  are 
they,  or  whither  shall  we  turn  for  text-books  on 
the  subject  ?   The  most  probable  reply  would  be 
the  production  of  "Clarke's  Introduction  to  Heral- 
dry," or  the  more  recent  works  of  Cussans  and 
Boutell.   These,  and  other  similar  volumes,  are 
^cdvgotup.   ThMT  are,  indeed,  ladies'  books 
lor  the  boudoir.   For  firontis|Hece  you  may  per- 
ceive a  knight  galloping  in  foil  annour*  mile 
nnidiy  wyvemsand  saUmanden  fill  up  the  corner 
^»ces  and  enhance  the  mctorial  effect.  .You  are 
possibly  surveying  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
and  Christian  Order  of  the  Garter;  an  Order 
which,  with  its  once  Catholic  constitutions  of 
hearing  Mass  every  day,  and  exterminating  the 
uifidel,  now  admits  to  membership  a  Sultan,  and 
even  a  Shah,  on  whom,  as  being  an  heretical 
Sdiiah,  the  Sunni  looks  with  contempt.  The 
price  of  the  whole  compilation  is  by  no  means 
exorbitant ;  and  amidst  a  profusion  of  wood-cuts 
rales  are  to  be  found  confidently  laid  down. 
Jwal  must  not  be  on  metal,  nor  colour  upon 
ctdonr.  Then  occasion  is  taken  to  notice  that,  the 
nile  notwithstanding,  a  certain  Shield  of  the 
Black  Prince  disobejn  it.   These  books  are  much 
better  than  nothing,  but  they  are  of  no  auttiority. 
In  fact   for  heraldry  no  printed  book  can  be 
^ely  followed.   You  must  rather  hie  to  certain 
Bring  voices  at  Doctor's  Commons,  Lyon  OfOce, 
and  Dublin  Castle. 

The  laws  of  arms,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
unwritten ;  nay  hidden  from  age  to  age  in  the 
breasts  of  kings,  carried  down  by  an  immemorial 
taadition  necrasarily  known  to  few,  and  not  to  be 
too  lightly  divulged  to  the  uninitiated  multitude  ; 
at  times,  indeM,  more  or  less  divined  by  an 
anxious  study  ef  formal  documents  vouchsafed 
to  8  thouglitless  generation  the  interpretation  of 
^dch  maybe  exceedingly  various.  Nay,  further, 
Mt  aaoient  grant  of  annorial  enugns  may,  on  the 
boe  of  it,  seem  to  convey  a  rig^t  to  coat  armour 
rig^t  of  inheritance.  What  then  ?  Only  the 
nght  by  descent  can  be  officially  admitted  now, 
sad  in  vain  you  appeal  to  the  text  of  the  instru- 
ment. But  as  I  said  at  starting,  a  discussion  on 
Ae  lavs  of  aims  msf  seem  unreal  in  this  prac- 
tical age,  and  yet  inside  certain  instttutioos  it  is 
1  serious  subject  mtrngh.  It  wtmld  not  be  difficult 


tOBiixnr,paceljord  Sherbrooke,  who  would  exclude 
heraldry  from  the  sphere  of  useful  knowledge,  that 
atl  innocent  studies,  not  excluding  heraldry,  have 
their  uses.  It  is  for  from  my  intention  making 
heraldry  the  panacea  for  every  ill,  while  main- 
taining that  it  may  have  a  moral  object.  Many 
have  been  ruined  simply  because  they  said,  what 
matters  it  who  we  are,  or  whence  we  come  ?  Who 
cares  for  us,  what  care  we  for  others  ?  The  spirit  of 
genealogy  and  of  heraldry,  child  of  chivalry,  runs 
counter  to  any  such  feelings.  These  studies  cement 
friendships  in  the  knowl^ge  of  kinship,  and  help 
to  make  us  wish  to  be  wordiy  of  those  good  and 
dear  to  us,  who  have  gone  before.  A  desire  to 
know  about  our  forefothers  is  no  ignoble  senti- 
ment, on  the  contrary  the  neglect  of  fomily 
history  is  a  shameful  barbarism,  which  prevailing, 
would  in  this  respect  place  an  otherwise  highhr 
civUixed  nation  behind  those  of  the  East,  which 
are  far  more  careful  of  their  genealogies  than  we 
in  England  are.  But  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
sentiment  symbolized  by  heraldry  ever  dying  out, 
even  though  it  too  often  degenerate  into  a  ridi- 
culous vanity.  There  is  no  subject  about  which 
people  can  be  found  to  be  at  once  more  seemingly 
indifferent,  and  in  reality  more  interested.  Speak- 
ing generally,  here  is  a  matter  to  which  all  might 
be  alive,  all  being  concerned,  but  disgust  of  iH- 
bread  ostentation  exhibited  by  gentlemen  of  short 
traceable  descents  has  not  a  little  to  do,  may  be, 
with  the  apparent  unconcern  manifested  by  those 
who  have  more  to  boast  of.  Depend  upon  it, 
however,'that  that  piece  of  old  famUy  plate  on  the 
sideboard,  has  not  been  put  there  by  mere  acci- 
dent. An  heraldic  roll  hidden  in  a  cuvboard,  and 
produced  with  almost  an  apology,  has  oeen  never- 
theless carefully  locked  up.  Arms  are  the  short- 
hand of  pedigree ;  they  enliven  many  a  dry  detail ; 
their  carving,  yet  traced  on  crumbling  walls,  has  a 
charm  and  even  a  pathos  for  the  cultivated  mind 
as  an  historic  famtlv  emblem  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance. True,  that  heraldry  must  now  and  again 
suffer  the  production  of  a  seal  as  some  sort  of  cor- 
roboration of  Mr.  Jones  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
Welsh  house.  And  the  selfmade  man  (aU 
honour  to  such]  will  sometimes,  natural  enough 
lay  stress  on  what  a  man  is  in  himself.  He,  indeed, 
never  troubles  himself  (he  is  careful  to  tell  you) 
whence  a  man  is  sprung ;  enough  for  him  to  be 
honest  and  a  gentleman,  and  pays  his  bills.  To 
ask  a  man  about  his  parents*  antecedents  would 
be  intrusive  and  impertinent.  Noble  sentiments  1 
and  the  man  who  utters  them  may  have  imitated 
Lord  BeaconsGeld,  and  veiy  properly  sought  the 
Earl  Marshal's  warrant  to  the  Kings  of  Arms  for 
their  exercising  that  right  of  centuries  accorded 
by  the  Letters  Patent  of  their  appointment,  the 
nght  of  assigning  annorial  ensigns  to  all  such 
deserving  persons  as  self-made  men. 

And  as  to  pedigree,  the  staple  of  what  heraldi)!  is 
theomament,  one  w(»d  in  this  place.  So  far  as  it  U 
true,  it  is  a  possesnon  like  anything  else.  Ignor- 
ance may  not  know,  or  care  to  know,  or  may  pr^ 
tend  that  it  doesn't  care  to  know  who  its  liather 
and  grtrndfather  were.  It  will  affeot  to  deG|>ise 
genealogy,  yet  the  descents  of  thoroughbreds  are 
capefoUy  kept  at  Messrs.  Weatherby^s,  and  how 
much  more  then  should  we  keep  some  note  of 
the  nanss  and  diUes,  and  connections  and 
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relationships  of  human  beinc;s,  affectionately 
mindful,  in  Bible  or  prayer-book,  of  kinship 
and  friendship  among^  those  whom  we  trust  to 
find  hereafter  recorded  in  a  greater  book.  S. 
Faul,  indeed,  warns  us  against  foolish  conten- 
tions and  genealogies.  He  ts  obnously  not  speak- 
ing of  peaceful  studies  and  pursuits,  but  doubtless, 
foresaw  the  wrangles  over  precedency.  Preserve 
then,  faithfulW  such  family  records  as  you  may 
po&sess.  Millions  of  money  are  now  in  Chancoy 
for  lack  of  knowing  **  Who's  Who."  Let  that 
pass.  I  am  contoit  to  put  Ae  matter  on  a  higgler 
ground. 

Genealogy  and  its  hand-maiden,  Heraldry, 
have  then  their  uses,  and  in  confimng  myself  to 
points  in  the  modern  laws  of  arms,  that  pre- 
sent some  new  features  and  perplexities,  T 
shall  be  taking  the  more  practicable  course 
with  a  large  subject,  in  all  departments  of  which 
an  ignorance,  often  willling  enough  to  be  en- 
lightened, undoubtedly  prevails. 

In  the  first  place,  later  times  have  certainly 
opened  out  new  questions  on  which  decisions 
would  be  acceptable,  and  a  science,  once  simple 
enough,  has  become  very  complex.  How  is  the 
escoueon  of  Mr.  Bones,  who  has  become  legally 
divorced,  to  be  blazoned?  His  first  wife  was 
Teresa  Tagg.  Place  his  shield  by  itself, 
beraldically  represratinghtm  as  a  bachelor,  which 
he  may  be  by  civil  law ;  albeit,  not  in  the  eye  of 
the  Church.  Still,  as  to  the  children  ?  On  Mr. 
Bones's  roll  of  fomily  pedigree,  two  horizontal 
lines  between  his  name  and  that  of  Mrs.  Bones  are 
indicative  of  their  union,  while  a  perpendicular 
line,  thereffom,  conducts  to  the  children.  On 
this  last  tine  is  slung  the  escocheon  of  baron  and 
femme,  as  it  is  called — in  other  words,  the 
impaled  or  equally  divided  shield,  with  the 
husband's  arms  on  one  side,  and  the  wife's 
on  the  other.  Now  place  here,  instead  of  two 
coats,  the  Bones  arms  singly,  tiius  ignoring  the 
marriage.  This,  it  has  been  urged,  is  a  sort  of 
heraldic  bastardy  of  the  ofispring  below ;  or  leave 
the  lady's  half  of  the  shidd  blank,  it  looks  as 
thougfi  she  liadno  arms  of  bet  own ;  or  continue 
ttt  impale  the  two  coats,  the  divorce  is  ignored  ; 
or  let  Mr.  Bones  Iwially  many  again,  this  time 
Jemima  Jones ;  and  have  a  second  impalement 
on  another  perpendicular  line,  or  place  a  trisected 
shield  of  Bones,  with  Tagg  and  Tones  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Bones  is  surely  to  oe  indicted  for 
heraldic  bigamy  I  Cathobc  chivalry,  in  fact, 
never  contemplated  modem  divorce,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  foregoing  difficulties  we  must  invoke 
the  herald,  who  would  probably  declare  as  follows : 
After  Mr.  Bones's  divorce  he  is,  to  all  legal  in- 
tents and  puiposes,  unmarried ;  although  ue  im- 

SLlement  need  not  be  absent  in  the  rourecording 
e  past.  The  family  arms  alone  can  always 
vrith  propriety  be  engraved  on  plate,  and  on  the 
carriage  it  sufilces  to  have  the  crest  by  itself.  As 
to  any  trisected  shield,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
carved  on  a  monument  over  Mr.  Bones,  and  hts 
two  wives,  when  all  three  are  beneath  the  sod ; 
and  there  be  no  fiear  of  present  detachments, 
heraldic  or  otherwise. 

Most  of  the  complications,  however,  of  modem 
heraldry,  are  those  connected  with  changes  of 
name ;  and  it  is  to  heraldry,  in  this  lAnnection, 


that  I  would  very  particulariy  wish  to  draw  your 
attention. 

You  may,  or  may  not,  be  awarie  that  hardly  a 
year  passes  but  what  a  considerable  number  rf 
the  communis  elect  to  take  new  snmamca, 
instead  of,  or  in  adcUtion  to,  before  or  after,  thm 
own.   In  general,  it  would  be  hard  to  imaffoeiDC 
what  reason:  and  too  fi-equently  it  woaWhefa 
better  did  people  kindly  keep  to  tbor  o*o*ua 
cease  to  appropriate  wliat  bdongs  to  oomci. 
Sometimes  uiere  is  reason  for  the  dnnge  k 
addition,  sndi  as  tlie  extinction  of  an  honoanue 
house  in  the  male  line,  and  the  assumption  «  its 
cognomen  by  the  representative  and  descendmt 
in  the  female  line,  and  successor  to  the  family^i  1 
estate.   "  If  we  read  of  some  iUostrious  line,  I 
says  Gibbon,  "  beautifolly  so  ancient  that  it  bs»  j 
no  beginning — so  worfliy  that  it  ought  to  hate  , 
no  end,  we  sympathise  in  its  various  fortones',  \ 
nor  can  we  blame  the  generous  enthuMaam, «"  j 
even  the  harmless  vanity,  of  those  who  are  affieo  , 
to  the  honours  of  its  name."    But  too  often  a 
change  of  names  arises  from  what  I  can  (mly  cifl 
the  kleptomania  of  nomenclature,  in  (mpMtwa 
to  which  1  am  {vepared  to  m«otam  that  a 
man's  name  is  at  least  as  mvch  his  penooal  pco* 
perty  as  his  coat  of  arms,  not  to  ^eak  of  bis 
coat  of  cloth ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  1^  on 
because  of  its  liability  to  be  filched  from  him  with 
impunity.   Still  the  changes  of  surname  go  w- 
Mr.  Brown  becomes  Mr.  While,  and  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Brown  ;  Mr.  Smith  becomes  Mr.  Smith- 
Jones,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Jones-Smith. 

There  are  four  commoo  ways  of  jwocecbire  to 
choose  from  (should  your  choice  be  free)  in  ft* 
matter  of  changing  your  name.  People  do  it 
by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  I  am  sonr 
to  say ;  or  by  a  deed  poll  enroll^  in  Chancery, 
or  by  a  rt^al  licence  at  the  College  of  Amu ;  fft 
lastly  (now  the  rarest  course  of  all),  by  Act  «■ 
Parhament.  The  right  of  everybody  to  chai^ 
his,  or  her  name,  every  hour  ot  the  twenty-fcw 
has  been  conceded  by  the  lawyers  (no  bna 
being  or  intended).  The  difficulty  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  tiie  assumption,  as  in  getttog  people 
to  call  yon  what  you  call  yourself.  On  the  otter 
hand  the  case  of  a  genUeman  changii^  ^ 
Norfolk  Howard,  inserted,  possibly,  as  a  boai  is 
the  daily  journals,  sufficientiy  illustrates  the  im- 
prc^Hiety  of  a  free  license  for  everyone  to  take 
any  name  they  may  please.  We  are,  hawcKX, 
it  should  be  remembered,  in  a  free  coontiy.  sod 
with  many  blessings,  we  must  be  contoit  to 
up  with  some  inconveniences.  True,  your  banker 
is  puzzled  at  your  new  name,  true  the  postws^w 
hesitates  to  pay  a  money  order  to  a  Mr.  Baff« 
whom  he  only  knew  tiiie  day  beftwe  aa  a  Ik. 
Black ;  but  let  us  hope  and  Believe  that  lUags 
after  awhile  right  themadvea;  that,  ontfaeoAv 
side,  a  fresh  naroesalra-writing  is  eadjr 
tinguishable  firom  your  own ;  that  the  enantb* 
of  no  law  has  at  least  taken  to  a  deed  p60,  sad 
that,  after  a  further  caveat  lodged  against  the 
psendo  Bagg,  formally  Bla^,  yon,  the  gftna* 
Bagg,  become  resigned  (as  a  snrty 
reasonable  John  Bull^oula  be)  to  an  naoA" 
for,  nay,  ^pertinent  intrunon  opoo  a 
hononred  name. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  STRIVALI. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I,  the  renegade,  bowed  himself  to 
the  ^und  when  he  saw  the  Princess 
Znleima  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
palace  entrance  to  the  garden,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  her  fovourite 
slaves,  was  repairing  to  a  shady  part  of  the 
eudea  where  she  was  daily  accustomed  to 
mm  away  some  hoars.  The  etiquette  which 
nt^ned  even  the  most  distiiuniiued  women 
iritbu  the  walls  of  the  BOBfi^o  md  not  prevail  in 
the  boose  of  Selim  Pacha.  The  elderly  ruler  of 
the  pacbalic,  who  chose  Olympla  as  nis  chief 
i»ceoce,  had  no  viie,  and  to  Zuleima,  his  dearly 
belored  niece,  was  granted  the  freedom  of  which 
she  took  full  advantace.  Besides  this,  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  West  had  loosened  the  hold  of 
Ttukish  customs.  At  Constantinople  the  prin- 
ttsa  herself  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  a  man  even  in  her  own 
rardea.  Here  it  caused  00  remark.  The  great 
aij  drew  nearer  to  her  servant. 

''I  think  I  know  you,"  she  said.  "  You  are 
aUled  Ali,"  she  continued  in  a  louder  voice. 
tbsK  was  something  cold  and  hard  in  her  tone. 

"Ali;"  repeated  the  renegade  almost  touch- 
iog  the  ground  with  his  head.   '*  Your  slave." 
,  "I  have  heard  of  you  as  a  clever  man,"  con- 
iaaed  the  princess,  lowering  her  voice.  "You 
uve  abjured  your  erroneous  belief." 
"I  have  learned  that  Allah  is  Allah,  and 
ifahometis  his  prophet,"  saidAli  tntemiping  the 
■riocess.   "  All  other  teaching  is  false.'^ 
Zuleima  drew  up  her  proud  head,  the  religious 
funions  of  the  superintendent  of  the  palace 
wmed  to  give  her  little  concern. 
"  My  attendant,  Babuscha.  who  hides  nothing 
hat  passes  in  the  palace,  has  told  me  that  you 
ave  an  eye  upon  one  of  my  servants,  Judith, 
Christian,  for  your  wife,  and  are  scornfully  re- 
nted by  her^you,  prosperous  and  favoured— ^ 
W  poor  wretched  girll  " 
"  Babuscha  spoke  the  truth,  princess." 
The  voice  of  the  renegade  had  a  monmful 
nnd.  while  his  downcast  eyes  sparided ;  he 
tessed  what  rai?ht  follow ;  the  princess  did  not 

to  him  mthout  a  design. 
"  Do  you  know  the  reason  ?  "  adwd  the  ptin- 
iss^uiddy. 

"  One  higher  and  younger  than  yon  has  been 
iendly  with  the  girl,  and  the  vain  creature  hopes 
)  ^n  wealth  and  honour  through  him.  What 
the  elderiy  superintendent  to  her  ?   A  sparrow- 
iwk  beside  a  noble  falcon." 
"  Princess  1 "  Ali  raised  his  hand  imploringly. 
Princess,  yoa  arecmel." 
"  I  make  wounds  that  I  desire  to  heal.  You  are 
man— and  can  yon  take  no  revenge  for  this  ?  " 
"Revenge?"    AU  staitled.     "On  whom? 
vr  she  whom  my'  revenge  must  strike  belongs 
the  household  of  my  master." 
"  But  you  mistake  me.   I  do  not  mean  with 
e  knife  or  dagger ;  "—her  vole*  dropped  to  a 
lu^er— **  DO,  It  is  with  artful  we^ona  joa  most 


revenge  yoursdf  and  me  t "  she  added  quickly  as 
she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  heis^it.  *'  Ali,  will 
you  be  my  confederate  ?  Weigh  well  the  pro- 
posal before  yon  decide." 

The  renegade  took  but  a  short  time  to  coa- 
sider. 

"  I  place  my  life  at  your  feet,  princess,"  he 
said  humbly ;  "  only  do  not  require  me  to  do  any- 
thing to  the  shame  or  injury  of  a  noble  young 
man,  whom  I  love  and  honour,  although  he 
strikes  a  wound  into  my  heart." 

But  in  fact  it  was  the  fear  of  Mahrooud's  anger 
which  dictated  All's  words.  Should  any  chance 
betray  to  Selim's  ooble-minded  nej^ew  that  the 
renec^e  was  lending  a  hand  to  an  intrigue 
against  him,  he  was  hopelessly  lost. 

"  Who  speaks  M  him  ?  "  r^Ued  the  princess* 
"  I  am  not  speaking  of  him,  but  of  the  girl  who 
conceals  her  evil  wishes  under  the  mask  of 
humility.  She  it  is  who  is  the  dagger  by  which  I 
desire  to  strike  the  head  of  the  faithless  one.  Re 
believes  her  to  be  a  model  of  virtue  ;  he  n<ust  be 
pursuaded  that  he  has  deceived  himself,  and 
when  we  have  convinced  him  of  her  guilt  she 
must  disappear,  and  for  ever,  that  no  explanatioa 
may  be  possible.  You  understand  me,  Ali  ? 
You  understand  the  meaning  of  the  woras  '  tat 
ever?'" 

**I  understand,  noble  lady;  it  meuis  the 
grave,"  muttered  All  {Roomily. 

"  Will  you  then  serve  me  as  I  deure  ?  Leave 
the  recompense  to  me.  Zulrima  knows  how  tO' 
reward  as  well  as  how  to  punish." 

The  rene^de  had  soon  made  his  decinon. 

"  I  am  willii^  to  do  your  will,  greatest  of 
women,"  he  said,  "but  what  you  design  is  not 
easy ;  all  the  a  cu  ten  ess  of  mind,  all  Uie  art  with 
which  Allah  inspires  man,  must  be  employed  in 
sowing  the  seed  from  which  the  desired  fruit  is  to 
spring.  Let  me  have  time  for  thinking  of  a 
plan  ;  your  confidence  will  add  to  my  zeal.  Yoa 
shall  be  well  content  with  your  slave." 

"  Well."  said  the  princess,  graciously  inclining- 
her  head,  "  I  give  you  a  week.  A  good  space  of 
time.  Were  fa  man  I  should  require  no  longer 
a  time  than  that  to  destroy  a  whole  race  of  mea 
who  stood  in  my  way.  If  by  that  time  you  have 
not  got  rid  of  a  poor  Christian  girl  I  shall  des- 
pise you  as  a  poor  weak  thing." 

Ah's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  You  nave  awakened  my  ambition,  most  nohte 
lady,"  he  said.  "  Assured  of  your  support,  I 
will  soon  attain  my  olnect ;  notin  a  week,  but  be- 
fore the  sun  sets  for  the  fourth  time  I  And  if  I 
have  not  then  kept  my  vrard,  then  bestow  upon 
me  the  contempt  with  which  you  have  just  now 
threatened  the  most  &ithfiil  of  your  servants." 

He  turned  back  after  a  low  bow,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  bushes,  for  he  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps  approaching  from  the  palace.  He 
pressed  on  in  search  m  some  retiredplace  where 
he  might  mature  hb  daife  plans  uncUstubed.  To 
this  he  was  stimulated  not  only  by  Uie  commands 
of  the  princess  which  flattered  his  ambition,  and 
in  case  of  success  promised  him  a  brilliant  for- 
tune, but  also  by  the  hatred  and  desire  of  reirenge 
which  filled  his  soul  against  the  brother  and 
sister  as  wdl  as  against  Mahmoud,  in  iriwm  he 
saw  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  wiuies. 
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There  were  many  retired  spots  in  Selim  Pacha's 
•cxtensiTe  g^arden.  Ali  turned  his  steps  towards 
a  half  ruined  kiosk  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  a  noble  lady  had  erected  as  a  place  of 
afternoon  repose.  The  door  of  the  little  building 
was  not  closed ;  besides  some  worm-eaten  seatt>, 
the  fragments  of  a  mirror  and  some  broken  cups, 
there  was  nothing  to  tempt  a  thief,  and  the  kiosk 
was  so  completely  hidden  that  its  place  was 
known  to  few.  Ah  directed  his  steps  towards  it 
cautiously  and  without  noise ;  suspicion  was  a 
part  of  his  nature,  and  since  the  report  of  a  con- 
spiracy had  arisen,  though  it  had  no  evidence  to 
support  it,  his  watchfulness  had  been  redouUed. 
But  the  fSLct  was  about  to  be  made  clear  to  him. 

Suddenly  stopping,  he  remained  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  building,  while  his  hand  involuntarily 
-grasped  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  which  he  always 
-earned  in  his  girdle,  for  on  the  bench  be- 
neath the  windows,  and  close  to  the  door,  a  man 
in  a  dark  Venetian  dress  was  resting  apparently 
in.  deep  sleep.  His  thick  woollen  mantle  had 
slipped  from  his  shoulders  and  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  a  packet  of  papers  escaping  from 
one  of  its  pockets,  and  the  silken  cord  which 
confined  them  having  become  untied  the  docu- 
ments were  scattered  abont  the  room.  A  loose 
leaf  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  now  entered. 

Ali  stooped  and  picked  up  the  paper,  but  he 
did  not  remove  his  ^e  from  the  stumbiering  man, 
fearing  his  sleep  mi^ht  be  a  pretence.  It  con- 
tainea  only  a  few  lines  written  in  Italian,  but 
these  were  suflScient  to  bring  a  smile  of  joyful 
triumph  from  the  renegade.  He  drew  his  knife 
firom  his  girdle,  and  stole,  noiselessly  as  a  snake, 
to  the  man's  resting  place.  His  deep  breathing, 
and  his  evident  unconsciousness  when  the  fatal 
weapon  gleamed  over  his  head,  proved  that  his 
was  a  real  sleep.    He  looked  pale  and  exhausted. 

Ali  looked  long  at  the  countenance  of  the  pale 
thin  man,  who  might  count  about  forty  years. 
His  sharply  cut  profile,  his  sallow  skin,  his  thin, 
bloodless  ups,  awakened  a  degree  of  sympathy 
m  the  heart  of  his  Inspector.  The  renegade 
seemed  pleased  mth  the  inspection,  he  felt  that 
there  was  a  connection  betmen  himself  and  the 
-sleeper,  and  his  tone  was  rather  that  of  warning 
than  of  threat  when  he  awakened  him  by  saying 
in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Signer  Luigi  Tempesta,  as  a  political  agent 
you  are  rather  incautious  in  your  choice  of  a 
rieming  place." 

The  sleeper  suddenly  rose,  but  as  if  deprived 
erf  strength  by  some  in'Asible  power,  he  fell  back. 
The  dagger  of  the-  renegade  shone  not  an  inch 
from  his  breast. 

"Not  a  movement,  not  a  cry,**  said  Ali  im- 
periously. "You  are  my  prisoner;  your  steps 
are  watched ;  it  is  for  yon  to  choose  wnetiier  you 
■prefer  a  painful  death  to  the  road  that  shall  lead 
Co  good  lortune  and  hsmplness." 

"i  am  !ost,*'  said  the  Venetian.  "  Exhausted 
by  my  wanderings  through  the  country,  I  thought 
I  should  be  able  to  lay  my  head  in  peace  in  this 
place  where  I  have  before  found  rest  and  securiQr. 
^Sleep  overpowered  me.  I  an  in  tihe  hands  of 
my  deadly  foe.  I  now  believe  more  than  ever 
■Oat  it  is  not  the  wilt  of  heaven  that  the  Venetian 
^standard  should  again  be  planted  in  the  Horea. 


You  know  my  secret.  Turk.   I  deate  no  gener* 

osity." 

"My  race  is  the  same  as  yours,  and  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  same  religion  that  you  woe, 
Christian,"  replied  Ali.  "  I  cannot  betray  to^- 
it  would  be  your  death ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  oil  to 
the  duty  I  have  sworn  to  my  master,  Selim 
Pacha.  T  know  you  Tempesta.  It  is  no  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  has  inspired  you  to  become  an 
emissary  of  Venice,  you  are  too  old,  too  reason- 
able for  such  folly.  Tell  me  what  lecompeiw 
does  Venice  offer  you  ?  In  the  name  a  ^ 
pacha  I  offer  you  half  as  much  more  if  yon  viH 
confess  what  you  have  so  far  effected,  ud  wiB 
blindly  obey  my  will." 

Tempesta  raised  his  head,  and  cast  a  camtiii; 
look  upon  the  renegade. 

"  And  who  will  answer  to  me  that  you  mean  mt 
well?"  he  asked. 

Alt  laughed  aloud. 

"An  important  question  from  a  worm  which  I 
could  at  once  crush.   Will  you  trust  me,  or  (to 

you  prefer  ?   A  whistle,  and  my  slaves  wiB 

bind  you  in  chains,  and  bring  you  to  a  place  tm 
which  there  is  no  exit  but  to  the  gallows." 

"  Tempesta  sighed. 

"  You  are  right,'*  he  said,  "  I  aon  ready  to  unite 
with  you.  I  was  promised  six  huntued  gold 
dollars  on  my  return  to  Venice,  and  if  mynusws 
YTAS  attended  with  success  twice  ^at  sum." 

"  And  has  it  been  successful  ?  '* 

The  Italian  shook  bis  head. 

"The  Porte  may  be  at  rest;  the  Morea  is  iMt 
to  Venice,"  he  replied.  "There  is  no  loogff 
any  of  the  inspiring  fire  remaining  among  toe 
Christians  of  the  peninsula ;  the  Tuikish  mle  has 
stupefied  their  souls  and  weakened  them.  Afe* 
hot-headed  young  fellows  cannot  break  die  yoke; 
they  strive  against  it  in  vain." 

"  And  Jacobo  Fenci  is  the  first  among  QoxV* 
asked  the  renegade  quickly. 

"  A  fift  6t  straw  that  boms  nothing,"  was  tbe 
answer  of  the  Italian.  "You  need  not  iear  > 
boy,  and  there  is  nothing  to  appnehead  torn 
men." 

All's  eyes  shot  fire. 

"  That  boy  shall  be  the  phantom  withvUc^I 
will  alarm'  Sellm's  soul ;  the  ghost  of  an  insst- 
rection  which  is  to  begin  with  his  murder  and 
that  of  his  bouse.  Listen  to  me.  Christian.  B 
you  are  docile  I  answer  to  you  for  the  doable  rt- 
ward ;  one  greater  than  that  promised  by  Vesice. 
Rouse  yourself.  I  read  in  your  face  that  * 
understand  each  other.  There  need  be  m 
weapon  of  defence  between  us." 

The  dagger,  which  had  been  pointed  at  tic 
breast  of  the  Venetian,  was  removed,  and  he  tm 
to  his  feet. 

Ali  was  content ;  the  Venetian  was  his. 

"  It  is  necesSaiT."  continued  Alt,  "torepicfftf 
to  the  pacha  and  bis  house,  that  ^  dai^ft** 
secret  conspiracy  is  pressing,  and  dua 
widely  spread.   The  more  cleuly  we  eas 
out  suspected  persons  the  greater  mi&  be  tfce 
ward,   and  the  more  honobrable  your 
There  is  no  blame  to  you  if  an  unfortunate  cfcw* 
at  the  last  moment  bre^s  the  Aell  beiK  w 
fruit  w  ripe,    i  answer  for  your  safieQr  and 
you  will  come  forth  anhort.   t  wfll  nsi>  V 
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work  easy  to  yon,  sigaor.  You  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  act  as  my  arm  I  " 

A  convulsive  shudder  shook  the  limbs  of  the 
VeoetiaD. 

"But  do  you  count  for  nothing  any  culpable 
acts  which  you  may  lead  me  to  commit  ?  Shall  I 
remMn  guiltless  ? 

"  Oh,"  said  Ali  smiling,  **  Selim  Pacha  is  no 
tfiaDt ;  he  will  be  merciral,  and  besides  this,  the 
conrdsv4io  will  not  offer  their  poor  lives  for 
thdr  &ith  and  their  country,  and  can  even  with- 
stand the  magic  of  your  eloquence,  hardly  de- 
temep^  if  we  do  them  the  honour  to  use  them 
is  marionettes  in  our  game.  When  the  play  is 
over  we  lockup  the  puppets  in  their  chest. 

"Signor,"  continued  the  Italian  in  admiration, 
"I could  embrace  you!  Truly  you  might  even 
TCt  make  your  fortune  in  in  the  Christian  repub- 
flcofVMice." 

The  colleagues  joined  hands  with  a  loud  laugh, 
md  Ali  led  the  Venetian  by  hidden  paths  to  his 
own  house,  there,  in  secret  to  forge  the  arrows 
rtichwere  to  strike  with  a  death  Dlow  innocent 
and  thou^tless  youth. 

Ueaa^le  the  evening  drew  on  j  the  heavens 
Kcame  darker,  and  from  the  minarets  sounded 
tbe  can  of  the  foithful  to  prayer.  Judith  in  her 
9iuet  chamber  repeated  her  Ave  Maria  with  fer- 
vour- Her  heart  felt  heav^  and  oppressed ;  she 
had  a  kind  of  dull  presentiment  tnat  the  rene- 
gade threatened  her  with  speedy  destruction. 

Ali  turned  his  triumphant  steps  towards  the 
Princess  Zuleima.  Days  had  been  granted,  and 
Us  wits  had  made  good  use  of  hours. 

At  the  approach  of  night  Judith  was  accus- 
tomed, with  niost  of  the  other  servants,  to  leave 
the  apartments  of  their  mistress,  and  the  proud 
Zuleinja  remained  alone  with  the  small  number 
irf  bejT^ofidants.  As  Judith  bent  this  evening 
n  taking  leave,  the  princess  signed  to  her  to  re- 
uuo. 

In  painful  expectation  of  what  might  follow, 
[nditD  stepped  back  from  the  door  through 
liiich  her  companions  had  passed,  and  modestly 
ipproached  the  divan  of  the  princess,  who  be- 
^wed  upon  her  a  pleasant  smile.  What 
:ould  the  Dride  of  the  cnivalric  Mahmoud  want 
if  her?  Judith's  heart  beat  fast,  and  her 
tnriety  was  increased  when,  at  a  sign  from 
.nleima,  even  her  favourite  attendant  rose  from 
er  place  at  the  foot  of  her  mistress,  and  no 
remained  in  the  perfumed  room  but  the 
iriocess's  old  nurse,  from  whom  she  had  no 
ecrets.  Little  as  JuAth  was  conscious  of  any 
nit,  she  trembled  under  Zuleima's  look,  and 
ct  for  the  last  five  days,  by  a  sadden  change, 
he  bad  only  experienced  kindness  from  her 
ning  nristress.  It  seemed  as  if  die  prineess 
Bhed  to  make  amends  fiK-  her  former  injus- 
^ ;  it  was  thus  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  maiden 
iplained  it,  but  in  spite  of  this,  though  rc- 
roachiof-  herself  fbr  it,  she  could  not  get  rid  of 
sli^  feeling  of  mistmst. 

"Come  nearer,  child,"  said  the  princess 
using  hrrself  from  her  cushions.  "  Yott  tremble, 
re  you  afraid  of  me  ? 

"  No ;  only  a  bad  conscience  is  ahvid.  Your 
ihoped  for,  undeserved  lundness  unnerves  me." 
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"You  have  reason  to  complain  of  me,"  inter- 
rupted the  princess.  "  I  have  been  harsh  and 
unjust  to  you.  I  have  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to 
evtl  tongues.  I  have  been  told  that  ^ou  seek 
to  gain  Mahmoud's  favour  in  order  to  wra  him  to 
the  Christian  fruth,  and  meet  htm  in  secret 
places." 

**  Princess !  "  and  Judith  looked  her  openly  in 
the  face,  "not  I  only,  but  the  noble  youth  whom 
you  name  can  both  denjr  this  suspicion.  I  caa 
give  no  answer  to  the  voice  of  the  slanderer." 

"And  I  spare  it  you,"  replied  Zuleima  vidbly 
unpleasantly  affected  by  the  girl's  reply.  "1 
know  the  nature  of  my  Mahmoua  and  your  inno- 
cence, and  desire  to  recompense  you  for  what  1 
wronged  you  in ;  I  give  you  my  confidence.  You 
shall  be  my  private  secretary,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  offices  of  my  women ,  Your  new  duties 
will  bring  you  into  the  palace  and  near  to  me." 

"  Princess ;  I  feel  oppressed  by  your  favour ; 
suffer  me  to  refuse  it  with  thanks.  "Hie  Christian 
girl  who  can  boast  of  your  fovour  has  a  painful 
position  among  the  girls  and  women  of  your 
religion.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a  slave,  bat  in 
spite  of  my  lowly  condtrion  a  ftee  handmaid  ; 
let  me  remain  free.  Here  X  should  be  bound  by  a 
chain ;  certainly  a  golden  one,  but  still  a  chain." 

Zul^ma  fixed  an  ^most  threatening  look  on 
Judith*s  fkce. 

"  I  can  quite  understand,"  she  said  half  aloud, 
"  how  such  a  tongue  can  befool  Mahmoud ;  I 
cannot  speak  after  that  sweet  manner.  Then 
you  despise  my  favour?  "  she  continued  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  Il«t  me  remain  the  bwly  and  insignificaitf 
creature  that  lam,"  begged  Judith.  "Let  me 
continue  every  evening  to  visit  the  graves  of  my 
parents,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  dear 
brother  who  always  spends  his  hours  of  leisure 
with  me.  His  fervent  youth  requires  a  check.  I 
can  lead  with  a  gentle  rein  the  fierv  courser 
which  would  never  submit  to  the  saddle/' 

"  Oh,  your  brother !  " 

Zuleima's  sparkling  fingers  played  irith  the 
silver  clasps  of  her  satin  robe. 

"Jacopo  Fenci,  is  he  not?" 

"Do  you  know  the  young  man,  princess  ?" 

Judith's  heart  was  filled  with  unaccountaUa 
alarm. 

"His  name  was  mentioned  to  me— in  &ct 

under  circumstances          Poor  child ;  then  you 

have  not  seen  him  to-day." 

Judith  could  not  speak ;  she  made  a  sign  that 
she  had  not. 

The  princess  continued  slowl;^,  while  every 
word  was  like  the  stroke  of  a  knife  in  the  poor 
girl's  heart : 

"For  some  time  past  a  rumour  has  spread 
through  the  country  that  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
of  the  Christians.  Suspicious  and  watcMbI,  the 
eyes  of  Selim  Pacha  and  his  faithful  servants 
have  considered  all  the  movements  of  the  enemiea 
of  our  faith,  and  not  in  vain.  Three  days  siaca 
the  youthfol  hero  whom  they  moM  fear  left  Olym--. 
nia — an  honourable  commission  of  his  un(^  sent 
IMnce  Mahraoud  to  Crete,  and  for  these  three 
days  the  plan  of  a  conspiracy  has  been  ripening 
which  was  to  bear  frtdt  to-night.  Allah  has 
broagtat  the  cunning  of  the  conspirators  to  light ; 
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those  who  would  have  destroyed  us  are  to  chains, 
and  Jacopo  Fenci,  your  brother,  amonir  them/' 

"  Unfortunate  Jacopo,"  cried  Judith  hi  deep 
grief.  "  This  is  the  reason  why  you  have  avoided 
me  for  the  last  three  days.  And  why  am  I  free  ? 
Why  am  I  here  surrounded  by  pomp  and  splen- 
dour while  my  brother  pines  in  a  duneeon  ?  Why 
should  I.  a  Christian,  be  treasured  and  pro- 
moted while  those  of  my  own  fiuth  are  In  saner' 
ing?" 

"  Because  we  honour  innocence,  because  we 
are  just  and  upright.  We  know  that  you  have 
no  share  in  the  plans  of  the  traitor ;  talce  then 
what  I  offer  you,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  use  to 
your  brother.  Selim  Pacha  has  but  one  word  for 
treason  and  rebellion,  and  that  word  is  death." 

Judith  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mis- 
tress. 

"  Great  lady,  take  ray  life  and  save  him ;  he  is 
a  mere  boy,  a  thoughtless  misled  boy.  His  soul 
is  far  from  any  unworthy  thouriit.  And  if  you 
cannot  save  him  at  least  fet  me  ware  his  fate/' 

The  princess  rose,  and  stood  before  the  giri. 

"Tnuy  you  are  quite  worthy  to  attract  the 
^s  of  a  Mahmuud,''  she  said.  "  Fain  and  sor- 
row become  you  girl.  If  he  were  to  see  you  now 
—yes  I  have  ground  enough  for  jealousy.  But  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  only  vnsh  you  well.  Stand 
up  and  listen  to  me.  aod  if  your  God  favours  the 
pun,  I  will  try  to  save  your  brother.' ' 

"  I  vill  always  pray  for  you,  princess,  "^  said  Uie 
girl,  as  shp  pressed  the  hand  of  ha  mistress  to 
her  lips.  "  You  are  all  powerftil  with  Selim 
Pacha.  Only  a  word  from  you,  and  he  will  par- 
don." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  interrupted  the  ^ncess. 
"  You  little  know  him.  Any  intercession  will 
only  make  his  case  worse ;  he  has  an  enemy  who 
ca^vates  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  mig^hty  one. 
You  know  him  :  Ali,  the  renegade.  Against  him 
I  am  powerless." 

"  Ali  1  then  the  unhappy  boy  is  lost.  I  know  the 
miserable  man  hates  Tacopo.  ' 

"  There  is  yet  another  way — cunning.  I  have 
always  loved  the  unaccustomed,  the  adven- 
turous. Are  you  composed  enough  to  carry  out 
the  plan  which  1  shall  fxopose  ?  You  will  have  a 
part  in  it." 

*'  I  am  ready  to  listen  hunbly  to  yonr  words." 

"Wen,  place  yourself  at  the  Ubie.  Take  a 
pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write  what  I  shall 
£ctate." 

^To  he  coniinmd.J 


THE  BABE  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

A  BUTTERFLY  basked  on  a  baby's  grave. 
Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow ; 

"  Why  art  thou  here  with  thy  gaudy  dye. 

When  she  of  the  blue  and  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low  ?  " 
Then  it  li^tly  soared  through  the  sunny  air. 
And  spoke  from  its  slUning  track  ; 

'*  I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wingB ; 

And  she  whan  thon  moom'at  uke  a  seraidi 
siDgs: 

'  Would'st  thon  caU  the  blessed  one  back  ? ' " 

Sigoitrney. 


LUTHERANISM  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


(by  ah  angucan  wrttkr.) 


HE  cathedrals  in  Norway  seem  to hsfc 
I  been  partly  built  by  English  aidii- 
tects.  Probably  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  Scandinavians  and  English  ctrald 
^  understand  one  another's  twigne. 
There  was  a  friendly  feeling  between  these  pe^de. 
Olaf,  saint  and  king,  brought  Christiani^  mnn 
England  to  Norway,  and  became  popidar  is 
England.  He  is  remembered  in  Tom^  Stmt, 
and  in  Southwark,  under  the  familiar  iarm 
of  Olave.  The  cathedral  at  Thrandk)em  is 
unique.  At  present  the  transept  is  ued  as 
a  church.  There  is  a  grand  Hurii  Altar  wiA 
two  lights,  and  a  cast  of  Thorvaldsen's  Christ 
The  High  Altar  in  the  lady  chapel  is  a  superb 
work  of  art. 

In  town  churches,  e^>edally  if  modem,  two 
candles  on  the  Altar  are  the  rule,  and  no  crudfix ; 
the  Altar  often  standing  in  front  of  the  polpit, 
which  in  fact  is  the  reredos ;  the  white  cloth  falls 
over  the  front  of  the  Altar  half-way  to  the 
ground.  . 

In  this  country  the  churches  are  always  boilt  a 
wood— of  no  architecture — nave,  transepts,  chan- 
cel, and  spire.  All  the  old  ornaments  remain; 
stone  Altar,  mediaeval  triptych  of  carved  ani 
gilt  wood,  tall  crucifix  surmounting  triptych, 
sutues  of  saints  all  round  the  chancel,  lam 
statne  of  Our  Ladv ;  second  crocifix,  ehastlr  aoa. 
besmeared  with  blood,  fyet  how  touching !] :  " 
the  Altar  a  third  cruci&c,  alwajrs  four  candles  ;| 
rood  screen,  with  fourth  crucifix ;  sometimes  a 
would  appear  that  votive  offerings  are  hung  to  ths 
churches.  A  large  ship  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  a  church  in  the  Quibransdal,  dated  the  la^ 
century ;  very  frequently  reindeer  homs  are  af- 
fixed to  the  walls ;  pictures  abound.  In  ose 
church  I  saw  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  fucture  of  thai 
last  century— the  Father  as  Pope  in  triple  tiaa 
and  cope.  In  modern  country  churches  a  piaaj 
brass  cross  is  substituted  generally  for  the  ci^i 
fix  on  the  Altar ;  but  four  candles— tira  large  aflt| 
two  small— with  perhaps  some  branch  caafi^ 
sticks,  obtain.  The  surplice  and  chasvUe 
lie  on  the  Altar.  Many  churches  are  round,  m 
hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  copied,  perhaps,  frtw 
the  two  (or  three)  round  wooden  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century  still  existing  in  Norway.  Tbes^ 
periups,  were  corned  from  Oriental  diuidiaz 
Byzantine  art  is  found  in  Norwajr — the  Varup 
were  a  cor^s  at  Constantinople  in  the  oiidifl 
ages. 

la  Norway  and  Denmaric  the  Commmwin,  w 
High  Mass,  [Heimesse)  is  on  Fridays  at  lO  aA 
On  Sunday  the  order  of  the  day  is  tins:  At 
churches  are  open  earijr,  the  Altar  is  Gghbed  % 
and  a  few  peasants  sit  in  the  high  suuif 
pews  reading  the  Mass  Book,  a  hwSk.  of 
collects.  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  but  no  Gtwfe<; 
At  ten  tiie  church  is  crowded,  many  beiac  fann 
to  stand.  Sometimes  a  man  and  woasa  yl 
take  torn  about  at  aitdng  and  standing  d^lf 
Service.   Expectorating  fima  an  elahanrtf  F*^ 
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'Q{  the  ritual ;  after  Service  the  floor  of  the  church 
resembles  one  of  the  fy'ords,  you  might  take  a 
Iwat  down  the  nave.  No  one  kneels,  bows  at  the 
floly  Name,  or  answers  "  Amen  "  at  the  giving 
of  thanks.  Enter  the  priest  in  cassock  (no 
rirdle)  and  Elizabethan  ruff ;  clerk  gives  out  a 
nymn,  sung  to  a  chorale;  the  minstrel  at  the 
o^aa  goes  oefore,  the  singers  follow  (a  long  way} 
■^xx ;  priest  goes  to  Altar ;  dons  open  surpUce 
and  ties  it  round  his  neck ;  chants  a  collect,  V. 
and  R. ;  Aoffs  surplice ;  enters  pulpit ;  hymn ; 
leads  Epistle  and  Gospel ;  sermon  (40-80 
minutes) ;  hymn ;  bles^g  before  Altar.  '  Then 
baptisms;  godfotiiers  and  godmothers  &cing 
tach  other  in  chancel ;  priest  m  cassock,  mouths 
t  long  exhortation ;  h^ns,  etc. ;  priest  takes 
thild,  pours  water  copiously  thrice ;  somedmes 
jiodpareots  put  money  on  Altar  and  walk  round 
It.  Sunday  afternoon  Service  is  a  re[)etition  of 
tlus,  a  dozen  forming  the  congregation.  The 
font  is  always  close  to  the  Altar,  and  covered  with 
a  linoi  clotb.  At  weddings  in  Hardanja,  the  bride 
vears  a  silver  crown,  and  her  hair  hangs  down  her 
back;  she  returns  home,  and  the  hair  tied  up  for 
the  rest  of  her  married  life.  On  Sunday  shops 
ue  shut,  but  bands  plav  secular  music ;  trains, 
boats,  etc.,  are  crowded,  and  in  towns  balls 
ud  concerts  are  the  order  of  the  day.  At 
Stockholm  I  enjoyed  a  drive,  a  bathe,  and  a 
:apital  game  of  skittles  with  some  Swedish 
rieods— really  very  religious  people.  Shops  are 
:Iosed  on  Saturday  aftemocm,  the  week's  dirt  is 
lashed  off ;  on  Sunday  clean  honest  faces,  and 
>riniant  picturesque  costumes  gladden  the  eye. 
fhe  whole  population  is  confirmed.  When  a  boy 
scoafirmed  he  may  smoke,  and  a  girl  is  "  out'' 
f&xx  coafirmation.  Hence  the  respect  for  this 
ocrament.  Moreover,  a  certificate  of  Con- 
innation  is  necessary  before  obtaining  a  situa- 
ioD,  as  "boots"  at  an  inn.  When  a  person 
nores  from  one  parish  to  another  he  takes  letters 
smmendatory  from  the  priest,  or  a  certificate  of 
^afiimation.  This  rite  is  nmply  regarded  as  a 
eoewal  of  baptismal  vows.  The  detgy  wear  no 
pedal  dress  out  of  doon. 
In  Norway  there  seems_  to  be  absolute 
nifbraiity.  German  Puritanism  has  introduced 
ome  mystical  heresy  like  Quakerism.  English 
fethodists  are  at  work  introducing  (probably) 
nmorality  and  scepticism  into  moral  and  simple 
lorway.  But  the  traveller  can  see  little  bat 
Scandioavianism."  In  houses  and  inns,  in 
rery  room  is  the  crucifix,  picture  of  Our  Blessed 
ady,  and  portrait  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  the  cele* 
rated mamed monk.  Thesethreearerangedonthe 
Une  wall,  rather  paiofrilly.  Bishops,  of  whom 
Kre  are  six  in  Norway,  wear  gold  cope  over  a 
nplioef  and  use  the  pastoral  staff;  the  mitre  is 
ot  on  their  heads.  The  prayer  book  does  not 
ootain  ouite  so  many  saints'  days  as  does  ours ; 
le  E^stCes  and  Gospels  are  generally  the  same 
I  ours.  The  two  chief  feasts  socially  are 
^uletid,  Yuletide,  and  S.  John's  Eve,  on  which 
ay  children  sell  flowers  b^  prescription,  andbon* 
res  gleam  00  every  hill,  in  the  fml  blaze  of  the 
Teaming  sun  at  11  p.m.  till  past  what  we  roust 
srfbrce  term  midnight.  Lent  is  called  I^ast,  a 
tie  of  courtesy.  Cemeteries  and  churchyards 
'i  neatly  kept,  and  are,  as  ever,  characteristic 


of  the  people  to  whom  they  appertain.  Simple 
crosses  are  the  tombstones,  and  the  inscriptions 
are,  I  think,  always,  "Hereunder  lies  X.  b<»ii, 
died — a  text."  Cemetery  chapels  have  no 
Altsu*.  In  the  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Stock- 
holm the  coffins  are  exposed  daily  to  view: 
thc^  are  covered  in  violet  velvet  and  gold, 
and  are  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  blazing  wax 
tapers. 

In  Sweden  l^hts  on  the  Altar  are  only  used  in 
winter.  Low  Church  movement  is  at  work,  and 
in  some  churches  the  chasuble  is  dropped  except 
at  finrtivals.  At  the  cathedral  at  Lund— the 
finest  in  Scandinavia-^n  the  Altar  was  simply  a 
seven-branched  candlestick,  no  crucifix.  The 
reredos  in  Sweden  is  often  magnificent.  One  I 
saw  of  ebony  and  solid  silver ;  that  in  Upsala 
Cathedral  was  made  by  an  Italian  architect  of 
the  last  century.  The  Sunday  Service  in  Sweden 
is  the  Heimesse.  Before  10  a.m.,  the  com- 
municants meet  for  confession.  The  church  then 
opens  and  fills,  though  not  so  well  as  in  Norway. 
Enter  priest,  in  surpuce  and  red  velvet  chasuble, 
French  shape,  gilt  cross  back  and  front,  smaller 
in  front.  (This  is  the  Scandinavian  cha&uble,  but 
a  black,  with  white  cross,  sometimes  obtains. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  chasuble  are  often 
buttoned  together,  instead  of  forming  one  piece  1) 
Kneels,  prayers,  collect,  etc. ;  at  Creed  tauces  off 
chasuble  and  surplice.  Dons,  not  canock  and 
ruff,  but  open  black  gown.  Sermon — then  agun 
sutplice  and  chasuble,  which  appear  Uke  alb, 
amice,  etc. ;  Agnus  Dei.  Communion  ;  vested 
and  shaven  priest  puts  wafer  in  communicants' 
mouths,  going  from  south  to  north ;  second 
priest,  in  trousers,  watch  chain  and  black  gown, 
follows  with  chalice,  wiping  the  vessel  after  each 
communicant  has  partaken ;  Blessing.  N.B — 
The  whole  of  the  Heimesse  is  not  liturgical ;  the 
bulk  is  extempore,  invented  by  the  chasubled 
parson  for  the  occauoo.  Some  of  the  hymns  used 
at  other  services  are  those  of  Ira  D.  .Sankey,  in 
Norsk. 

Denmailc  resemUes  Norway.  But  the  churches 
in  Copenhagen  are  ma^ificent.  The  T^utkirke 
—Lady  Church— contains  Thorvaldsen's  choicest 
works,  two  bdng  in  two  confessionals.  The 
Altars  are  beautimlly  arranged ;  the  fonts,  organs 
and  pictures  are  usually  fine. 

The  clergjr  in  Scandinavia  come  from  all 
ranks  in  society.  They  remains  alwajra  in  the 
same  diocese.  They  are  much  loved  bv  their 
people.  There  are  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  deacon- 
esses. 

The  writer  was  introduced  by  a  priest  of  the 
Bayswater  Oblates  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo  to  the 
Catholic  priest  and  church  at  Throndkjem,  where 
the  following  pmnt  came  forward.  A  CiUholic 
priest  may  not  say  Mass  till  two  hours  afta  the 
Aurora  has  ftf^ieared.  What  may  be  done 
where,  in  the  land  of  the  midmght  sun,  there  is 
no  Aurora?  Answer:  Mass  may  be  said  after 
3  a.m.  Standing  in  that  little  church,  seeing  a 
real  priest,  feelmg  a  thrill  of  devotion  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  and  think- 
ing of  the  religious  wants  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  one  eould  but  msh  them  reconversion 
to  the  only  true  and  un<Uvided  church  of  their 
and  our  christian  forefathers  in  the  fiidtlw 
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THE  "  BR0CH£  satin; 


■H^TpMT  is  said  that  when  men  indulge  in 
■9  B9  social  converse,  tht  mtlriect  w  in- 
variaUy  business  or  politics;  and 
,^H^^B  that  with  ladies  it  is  alw^s  dress. 
WKmSmM  True  to  the  latter  rule,  Mrs.  Hiatoo 
was,  one  morning  last  winter,  deeply  immersed 
'in  that  absorbing  topic  with  Mrs.  Fuller,  her 
visitor  from  London.  The  subject  so  earnestly 
diRussed  was  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
latter  lady  should  attire  herself  at  the  forthcoming 
■baU,  to  be  given  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Skipton  at  Skipton  kail,  and  to  which  both 
ladies  had  been  invited.  The  question  to  be 
desided  being,  which  of  th^  lady's  many  dresses 
should  be  chosen.  After  much  reviewing  the 
contents  d  her  wardrobe  the  perplexed  lady 
-declared  aloud  that  there  was  not  one  she  couUl 
vrith  praprie^  put  en. 

"  Well,  dear,  there's  your  navy-blue  velvet,  you 
.know,"  suggested  the  hoaten. 

"Not  for  the  world  I  Only  Monday  week  I 
wore  it  at  Sandford's ;  everyone  would  be  sure  to 
know  it  again." 

"  But  sum>ose  you  trim  it  up  a  little  with  the 
appliqu^  now  on  your  mauve  satin,"  persisted 
the  hostess. 

"  I  wouldn't  risk  it ;  no,  no ;  it  is  due  to  Sir 
Thomas  and  her  ladyship  that  1,  a  comparative 
stranger,  should  pay  them  the  compliment  of 
appearing  at  their  party  in  a  new  dress.  Besides, 
Fuller's  last  words  to  me  were :  '  Julia,  my  .love, 
don't  mind  spending  a  pound  or  two,  particularly 
if  the  Sktptons  invite  ^ou  to  the  Hall ;  for  if  you 
make  a  good  impression  there,  perhaps  I  shall 
-  get  some  more  of  their  business  from  Trickem's 
office.'  After  tiiat,  you  know  dear,  I  could  not 
think  of  going  in  a  dress  I  had  worn  before." 

"  But  what  18  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  good 
enough  to  answer  your  purpose  is  to  be  had  in 
this  town,"  replied  Mrs.  Hinton. 

"Don't  distress  yourself  on  that  score,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer's  wife.  "You  see,  as  I  only 
Ivought  away  five  full-evening  dresses,  fit  for 
parties,  you  know,  I  provided  against  accident. 
The  day  I  left  London  I  bought  two-and-twenty 
yards  of  the  most  lovely  broch6  satin  you  ever  set 
eyes  on," 

"  Is  it  here  ? ' '  inquired  Mrs.  Hmton.  delighted  tt 
tiie  idea  of  seeing  the  latest  fashion  infigured  satin. 

Mrs.  Fuller  rang  for  her  maid  to  fetch  it ;  while 
she  was  doing  that  errand,  Mrs.  Hinton  suddenly 
remembered  a  difficul^. 

"Good  gracious!  Mrs.  Fuller,  what  a  pity! 
there's  not  time  to  get  it  made  up." 

"Not  time!  Why.  the  b^  does  not  take 
{dace  till  to-morrow  night." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  are  not  in  London,  where  they 
run  up  a  full  dress  in  an  afternoon,  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  Here,  we  generally  gwe  Che  dress- 
makers at  least  a  week." 

"  Then  it  is  high  time  such  indolence  should  be 
nformed,"  returned  the  lady  from  London;  "I'll 
see  if  I  can't'get  my  dress  done  in  time.  Which 
do  you  connda  the  first  hafid  in  the  town?" 

"  Mrs.  Tucker  in  the  High  Street,"  replied  the 
hostess^ 


At  this  moment  the  maid  entered  the  room  with 
the  satin.  It  was  opened,  admired,  refolded,  and 
hnrried  off  to  the  railliner's  with  a  degree  (i  ei- 
pectation  wluch  convinced  Mrs.  Hinton  dut  if 
ber  fiiend's  alacrity  was  imitated  by  Mrs.Tudka, 
the  dress  would  certainly  be  ready  at  the  spedfieil 
time.  The  parcel  had  not  been  depoated  fife 
minutes  on  Mrs.  Tucker's  table  before  its  ovner 
made  hex  appearance.  The  orders  she  gm 
were  copious  out  decisive.  Finally,  the  dreu  m 
to  be  home  at  half-past  six  on  Wednesday—"  the 
latest  moment."  Mrs.Tucker  smiled  and  nodded 
at  the  various  directions,  as  each  was  delivered, 
but  looked  exceedingly  bland  at  the  last  of  them. 
After  a  perplexing  pause,  she  timidly  hinted  that, 
she  was  afraid  the  time  was  too  short. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Mrs.  Fuller,  "  can  ym 
execute  the  order  by  the  time  named,  or  can  joa 
not?" 

Mrs.  Tucker  could  not  say ;  she  would  coo- 
sid»-,  and  let  the  lady  know  oy  the  afternoon. 

"Conuderl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fuller,  "the 
time  lost  in  considering  would  be  enough  to  cat 
the  dress  out.  I  shall  try  Mrs.  Core  over  die 
way." 

This  mention  of  a  rival  was  a  sharp  goad  tV' 
the  good  woman's  professional  exertions ;  so  sbe 
plucked  up  her  courage,  and  said  she  would  tiy. 

"  Trying  won't  do  for  me,"  replied  the  peremp- 
tory lady.  "  If  you  undertake  to  do  it,  do  it  yoo 
must ;  if  not,  decline  it  at  once.  By  the  nj, 
what  is  your  charge  for  making  a  dress  7  " 

The  dressmaker  stated,  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  iff 
ber  astonishment,  declared  it  was  too  modenie, 
and  a^ed  if  the  dress  could  be  poutiveilj 
promised,  pronded  she  gave  double  that  sum. 

This  offer  produced  a  wonderful  efEect  od  afli 

Emt ;  and  Mrs.  Tucker  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
meditation— doubtless  planning  the  ente 
itaking.  But  still  she  could  not  see  herinf 
clearly  through  it.  In  the  midst  of  her  perpleittirr 
an  assistant,  who  bad  been  busily  engaged  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  room,  turned  her  eyes 
wards  her  mistress,  and  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  asked  if  she  might  speak  with  her. 

Mrs.  Fuller  was  struck  with  the  a[^>earai>ce  of 
the  girl's  face,  when  she  raised  it  from  her  wtafc 
to  nuLke  the  request.  It  was  pale  and  carevom; 
the  e^es  full,  but  lustreless  and  red,  as  if  ton 
weeping.  During  the  consultation,  whidt  ms 
cwned  on  in  a  whisper,  the  customer  obsenn 
that  tiie  girl  clasped  her  hands  firmly  together, 
as  if  in  intense  supplication.  Presently  she  over* 
heaid  the  mistress  ask  i 
"  But  are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 
"  Quite  sure,"  answered  the  girl.  "  1  win  take 
the  bodice  home  with  me  to-night,  and  work  at  ic 
without  stopping,  so  that  in  me  momiog  it  wu 
be  ready  for  you  to  put  on  the  skirt  and  ^ 

off-"  ... 
"  Well,  if  you  are  sure,"  said  the  mistress,  < 

will  imdertake  it." 

The  bai^ain  was  therefore  concluded, 
Fuller  was  l^ted,  and  left  the  house  apygf 
satisfied ;  but  before  she  reached  ber 
house  an  uncomfiHtable  presentiment  oossec  Mr 
nrind,  and  her  first  words  to  Mrs.  Hinton  wcr  : 

"  I  hope,  dear,  my  satin  is  safe  with  Ms- 
Tucker.''^ 
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"Safe!"  said  her  hostess;  "Are  you  afraid 
slie  Till  spoil  it?" 

*'No,  not  exactly  that ;  bat  they  a[^ar  very 
poor— indeed,  my  heart  ached  for  the  poor  assis- 
tant, she  really  seems  half<starved ;  and  you 
know  twenty-two  yards  of  satin,  at  half-a-guinea, 
is  3  gnat  temptation — isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not,  I  feel  assured,  either  to  Mrs.  Tucker  or 
the  pale  assistant." 

Here  Mrs.  Fuller's  suspicions  were  silenced, 
though  not  banished,  and  she  beguiled  the  next 
few  hours  in  looking  over  the  fashion  journals 
and  scaoDing  the  pages  of  a  Society  paper.  Our 
bosbess,  however,  is  with  the  dressmaker  and 
her  assistant. 

The  "  lady's  own  material  "  had  already  been 
cut  up,  and  both  were  ht^h  busy  in  runnmg  up 
the  seams  of  the  foundation  for  the  skirt,  when 
the  mistress  continued  a  conversation  which  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted,  by  enquiring  of 
lizzie  Eboien  what  kind  of  a  situation  it  was  thp.t 
her  &ther  had  recently  obtained. 

"Oh,  a  very  respectable  one  indeed,'*  was  the 
reply ;  "  and  1  was  so  afraid  you  would  still  have 
refused  to  advance  me  the  money  necessary  for 
his  journey.  How  lucky  that  the  lady  came  in 
about  this  dress  !  " 

"  You  must  not  think  me  unkind  Lizzie,  in  not 
lettiog  you  have  it  at  first.  I  always  dread  giving 
70U  money,  for  your  father  takes  it  from  you  to 
spend  on  drink,  and  I  do  believe  leaves  you  with- 
out  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  In 
spite  of  all  the  fatal  experience  you  have  had  of 
his  incurable  drunkenness— though  he  mined  one 
itf  the  best  buunesses  in  the  town,  and  killed 
TDur  poor  mother  with  anxtety^yet  you  still 
distress  yourself  for  his  sake." 

"  It  is  too  tme ;  but  now  that  he  has  got  em- 
ployment, I  am  determined  to  give  him  no  more 
of  my  money  ;  for,  as  George  says," — Mrs. 
Tucker  smiled  at  the  mention  of  that  name — 
"  as  George  says,  when  father  is  away,  he  will 
have  no  one  but  himself  to  depend  on,  all  my 
earnings  will  be  my  own  to  do  as  I  like  with." 

Ali  her  earnings !  Poor  eirl,  even  by  dint  of 
the  hardest  work  early  and  late — for  besides 
working  all  day  at  Mrs.  Tucker's,  she  managed 
to  make  a  few  shillings  extra  by  working  at  wool- 
wotk  in  the  evenings,  and  onen  late  into  the 
ni^t— she  could  command  bat  little  more  than 
eoough  for  subsistence;  yet  in  that  she  was 
stinted  by  a  dissolute,  drunken  parent. 

When  all  that  could  be  done  to  the  dress  by 
both  women  working  at  it  together,  was  com- 
pleted, Mrs.  Tucker  advanced  the  sum  required, 
and  with  a  li^ht  heart  Lizzie  rolled  up  her  night's 
work  and  tnpped  away.  The  night  was  dark, 
all  the  shops  were  shut,  and  it  was  some  distance 
to  her  humole  lodging.  Fear  hastened  her  steps ; 
yet  she  dreaded  meeting  anyone  lest  aay  accident 
should  befall  her  valuable  burden. 

On  reaching  home  she  learned  that  her  father 
had  not  long  been  in,  and  as  usual  was  in  a  state 
4  hif^less  utorication.  Homver,  the  wretdied 
tHA  man  had  been  asnsted  to  bed  t^the  attentive 
and  ever-watchful  Geoi^e  Morley,  and  was  now 
East  asleep. 

lizzie  now  began  to  busy  herself  in  lighting  the 
fin,  but  a  gentle  knock  at       4tx»or  annouooed 


George,  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  wha 
DOW  whispered  that  his  mother  had  prepared 
some  coffee,  and  had  sent  him  to  invite  her  to 
share  it  with  them  in  their  room.  "  To  tell  the 
truth,"  he  said,  "  I  went  to  the  "  Bell."  guessing 
your  father  would  be  there*  to  try  md  get  him 
home  and  to  bed  that  we  mi^t  all  have  oar 
supper  in  peace." 

"  But  1  am  going  to  work  all  night,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  I ''  exclaimed  the  young  man,  gazing^ 
at  her  wan  face  and  trying  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
"Why,  Lizzie,  you  will  kill  yourself.  But  if 
you  must  work  you  can  just  as  well  do  it  in  our 
front  room ;  for  there  is  a  nice  fire  and  everything' 
comfortable,  and  mother  I  am  sure  will  be  so 
glad  to  get  an  early  breakfast.  Come~you  must 
not  refuse." 

Lizzie  did  not  refuse  a  request  so  kindly  meant, 
and  under  the  roof  of  George's  motner,  her 
nimble  fingers  sped  as  the  fingers  of  etjually 
toil-wom  seamatresses  do  when  the  votanes  of 
fashion  require  dresses  at  short  notice. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  when  morning  dawned, 
George,  her  friend — or  shall  we  say  lover- 
hastened  to  tell  Lizzie  that  he  would  see  her 
father  safely  on  his  road  to  his  new  situation, 

"If  I  don't,"  he  said — "no  offence  to  you 
Liz. — ^but  I'll  be  bound  he'll  s^nd  the  money 
you  are  going  to  give  him  for  tus  journey  before 
he  leaves  the  town." 

Lizzie  shook  her  head  as  a  sorrowful  assent  to 
his  conjecture. 

"Where's  Lizzie?"  said  her  father,  when 
awakened  preparatory  to  his  journey,  "  she 
might  come  and  see  her  old  father  off  com- 
fortaWy." 

"Why  she  has  been  up  all  night  at  work/' 
said  George. 

' '  All  night !   What  is  that  for  ?  " 

"  To  earn  the  money  her  mistress  has  ad- 
vanced her  to  take  you  to  your  new  situation." 

"Ah!  she'll  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  me. 
Here  give  me  a  cup  of  tea ;  I  wish  you  could  find 
roe  a  drop  of  whisky  to  put  in  it." 

This  wish,  of  course,  was  not  complied  with, 
and  the  old  'man  ate  his  meal  sullenly.  Lizzie 
now  appeared  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  to  finish 
her  worK  in  her  own  room.  Her  pale,  little  face 
and  overworked  frame  would  have  struck  any 
other  but  the  heart  of  a  drunkard  with  pity,  but 
John  Ebden  was  out  of  temper.  George,  he 
said,  should  not  see  him  off;  for  he  would  not  be 
dogged  about  wherever  he  went.  He  could  take 
care  of  himself.  At  last  he  became  so  violent 
that  the  project  was  given  up,  and  having  taken 
the  money  from  Lizzie,  he  wished  her  a  sulky 
"  good-bye,"  taking  no  heed  of  George,  and  len 
the  house.  The  poor  girl  was  hurt  b^  his  in- 
difference ;  but  her  work  diverted  her  mind  from 
reflections,  and  she  now  applied  herself  afresh 
from  the  fear  of  breaking  her  word.  George 
started  to  his  work,  but,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  watch  the  actions  of  old  Ebden. 

Lizzie  finished  her  part  of  the  task  by  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  dcess  arrived  from  Mrs.  Tudter. 
She  locked  all  over  it  to  see  that  nothing  was 
forgotten.  All  was  right,  except  the  whalebone 
lor  the  bodice,  vMch  had  not  been  sent.  How- 
ever, it  wanted  tmo  hours  to  the  tinse  the  dress 
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mu  momised,  aod  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
for  the  vduletxme  herself ;  nw  the  atr.  we 
thouf^t,  would  refresh  her.  She  hung  up  the 
dress  at  the  door,  and  held  up  one  of  the  sleeves 
to  get  a  full  view  of  her  handiwork.  It  was 
-perfect,  the  set  of  the  skirt,  the  elegance  of  the 
oody,  the  neatness  of  the  guaged  flounces,  and 
quilling— all  was  lovely,  and  the  poor  girl  was  as 
proud  as  she  could  oe,  and  aoconungly  con- 
gratulated herself : 

"  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  closed  the  door, 
"  I  hope  it  wiU  fit !  " 

Lizzie  procured  the  whalebone,  and,  taking  up 
one  of  the  covered  baskets  io  which  work  was 
sent  home,  promised  to  meet  Mrs.  Tucker  at 
Mrs.  Hinton^s  in  half-an-hoor.  Mn.  INicker 
kept  her  appointment  punctually. 

**  Well,  you  have  brought  the  dress,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fuller,  who,  devoured  with  impatience,  met 
tiie  dressmaker  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Tucker  explained  that  her  assistant  would 
be  with  them  in  a  few  minutes.  The  minutes, 
however,  flew,  and  lizzie  did  not  make  her 
appearance. 

Mrs.  Tucker  grew  fidgety,  and  her  customer 
dropped  a  hint  about  the  nsk  of  trustittg  a  "parcel 
of  girls  "  with  articles  of  value. 

It  was  settled  now  that  Mrs.  Tucker  should  go 
to  see  the  cause  of  Lizzie's  delay.  Certain 
undefined  misgivings  lent  wings  to  her  steps, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  at  lizzie's 
lodgings.  As  she  entered  the  house,  the  noise  of 
seversu  voices  met  her  ^r,  and  on  opening  the 
room-door,  she  beheld  a  scene  which  filled  her 
with  dread  and  apprehension.  Lizzie  lay  on  the 
bed  insensible,  Mrs.  Morley  endeavouring  to 
restore  her,  and  several  neighbours  looldng  ^>out 
the  room  as  if  in  search  of  something  that  had 
been  stolen. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  room  was  a  constable, 
who,  when  informed  that  Mrs.  Fuller  was  the 
owner  of  the  dress,  thought  it  his  duty  to  apprise 
-that  lady  of  the  loss,  and  went  away  for  that 
purpose. 

Meantime  lizrie  reg^uned  consciousness ;  but, 
on  seeing  her  mistress,  she  again  relapsed  into 
her  former  state  of  insenululi^.  Mrs.  Tucker 
discovered  from  the  n^hbours  that,  while  lizzie 
had  gone  for  the  whalebone,  someone  had  en- 
tered the  room  and  stolen  the  dress.  As,  how- 
ever, the  theft  was  found  out  so  soon,  some 
hopes  were  entertained  th^t  tiie  depredator  would 
speedily  be  detected. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Fuller  arrived  with  the 
•constable.  Not  possessing  at  any  time  a  very 
mild  disposition,  she  was  now  in  a  towering  rage, 
and  was  deaf  to  everything  but  her  own  voice. 
She  would  not  listen  to  any  particulars  ;  she  was 
not  to  be  taken  in  in  any  such  manner,  and  knew 
she  said,  from  the  first  that  her  satin  could  not 
be  safe  among  such  people,  and  told  Mrs.  Hinton 
so.  It  was  au  a  planned  affiur,  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
knew  more  than  she  would  telL  As  to  the  girt 
being  m  a  feint,  it  was  all  sham.  "  I'll  see," 
she  continued,  "  whether  I  am  to  be  cheated  out 
<tf  my  proper^  in  this  way.  Here,  constable.  I 
give  that  girl  m  charge  for  stealing  my  dress." 

The  poficeman  straped  towards  the  bed,  and 
nised  the  giri  up.    The  bloodless  cheeks  and 


livid  lips  convinced  all  but  the  London  lady  tbit 
Lizzie  was  more  fit  for  an  hospital  than  a  prim. 

Mrs.  Fuller  was,  however,  firm  ;  delay  vu 
useless.  She  had  often  "  seen  a  faint  well  done 
in  London.  Let  the  girl,"  she  said,  "be  taka 
at  once  to  a  magistrate.  I  am  quite  ready  to  go 
too.    I  am  only  doing  my  duty  to  society." 

The  neighbours  would  not  hear  of  Uuie  bdog 
dragged  through  the  streets ;  so  a  velucie  ns 
procured,  and  in  a  short  time  the  accoter  ul 
accused  were  in  the  justice-room  of  Sr  Thnai 
Skipton,  at  the  Hall. 

{To  be  confinuaiJ) 


ANECDOTE  OF  FREDERICK  THE 
GREAT. 


REDUCED  officer  who  had  bebivei 


"  Have  patience ;  I  cannot  yet  do  anything  U 
serve  you."  The  o£Scer,  however,  cootinuealas 
importunities,  and  wherever  he  could  find  the 
king,  he  troubled  him  mth  his  petition.  Fiel- 
eri^,  tired  of  being  thus  plagued,  prohibited 
his  admission  if  he  should  come  again.  Doriif 
that  time  there  appeared  a  violent  libel  against  Ae 
king.  Frederick,  contrary  to  his  general 
tom,  promised  loo  louis  d*or  to  anywe  who  vnw 
make  known  the  author.  The  next  d^  di£ 
ofiScer  went  to  the  king's  palace ;  he  was  rriosei 
admittance,  but  he  persisted,  saying,  that  be 
had .  something  of  importance  to  report  to  loi 
majesty;  and  after  being  announcra,  he 
introduced.  "  Have  I  not  told  yoo,"  slid 
Frederick  to  him  when  he  saw  him.  "that  1 
could  not  at  present  do  anything  ?  "  "  I  do 
ask  for  anythmg,"  replied  the  officer,  "but  yoc 
majesty  has  promised  loo  louis  d'or  reward  it 
him  who  would  discover  the  author  of  the  v* 
libel  which  had  appeared  against  yoo ;  I  an  ^ 
author  of  it,  pumdi  the  guiltv,  but  at  the  suk 
time  pay  also  the  loo  loms  ^or  to  my  wife. 
she  maybe  enabled  to  give  her  unhappy  diQAo 
bread.'*  "The  deuce?'  said  t^tew.  "y« 
shall  go  to  Spandau."  "  Sire,  I  am  reaifytos^ 
mit  to  all  the  commands  which  your  majes^ 
titink  proper,  bdt  the  loo  louis  d'or s."  "Is  a" 
hour's  time  yotir  wife  shall  have  them,"  said  tb 
king,  and,  going  to  his  writing-desk,  wrote  i 
letter,  and  giving  it  to  the  officer  saying :  "  De- 
liver this  letter  to  the  commandant  <tf  Spas- 
dau,  and  say  to  him,  that  he  must  not 
it  before  diimer  is  over."  He  then  ordend 
the  officer  to  be  conducted  to  Spandau.  Whea 
he  arrived  there,  he  delivered  the  l^ter. 
and  informed  the  commandant  of  the  ki^f 
orders.  They  dined  together,  and  dw  p^ 
officer  was  almost  fri^tened  to  death* 
length  the  letter  was  op^ied.  and  the  c 
ant  read :  "  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  i . 
commandant  of  Spandau ;  his  wife  and  - , 
will  arrive  there,  with  loo  louis  d'or:, ^  » 
course  of  a  few  hours ;  the  old  commaoaa^* 
Spandau  will  retire  to  Potsdam,  where  a  bet» 
anointment  is  reamed  for  him." 
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"'BEWARE,   BERRED,'   SAID  THE  PILGRIM,    'THE    FACE  OF  .SIN   IS  NOT  PLEASANT.' 

6itjjra  of  %  4f0nsl;  or,  t^t  fuming  of  foglanir. 

By    E,  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

[NHEEDING  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the 

unfortunate  Gitba,  Berred,  having  re* 

leased  himself  from  the  importunities 

of  her  attached  and  faithful  slave,  took  his  way 

across  the  forest,  intending  to  convey  the  damsel 

toa  bower  residence  which  he  had  upon  its  borders. 

Berred  pursued  his  way  with  the  captive  Githa 
647 


for  nearly  two  hours ;  and  at  a  happier  moment 
the  damsel  would  have  delighted  in  the  wild 
beauties  of  those  forest  paths. 

On  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  glade  Berred  now 
proposed  to  pause  for  rest  and  refreshment,  till 
the  noontide  heat,  which  was  excessive,  sholild 
be  past.  Across  this  glade  a  broad  stream  led 
its  shining  waters,  on  the  banks  of  which  lazily 
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tecUned  herds  of  follow  deer ;  these  creatures, 
starting  as  they  caught  the  first  sounds  of  the 
horses'  hoofs,  bounded  away  into  the  forest. 
About  the  centre  it  might  be  of  this  glade  grew, 
almost  on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  a  clump  of 
aged  oaks,  whose  forked  branches  threw  a 

g feasant  shade  over  the  spot  where  they 
ourished,  while  the  open  ground  was  now  one 
blaze  of  heat  and  light :  towards  these  oaks 
did  Berred  and  his  party  bend  their  way. 

The  violent  distress  which  Githa  had  evinced 
when  first  torn  from  her  retreat  by  the  king,  had 
now  given  way  to  a  kind  of  torpid  despair,  and 
she  suffered  him  in  nlence  to  lift  her  from  the 
horse,  and  place  her  by  his  side  at  the  collation 
which  his  attendants  spread  u^n  the  cool  turf. 

Secure  now  in  the  posaession  of  Ms  victim, 
Berred  resumed  die  softness  of  manner  which 
was  really  more  conmoant  to  his  effeminate 
character  than  the  severe  tone  in  which  he  had 
addressed  the  damsel  when  first  he  bore  her  from 
the  hermitage. 

"  Wherefore  do  you  weep,  beautiful  Githa  ?  " 
he  said,  takingher  hand  with  an  air  of  tenderness. 
"  What  have  you  by  your  own  account  to 
regret  ?  a  father  who  could  neglect  and  fling  . 
from  him  a  daughter  ^om  the  all-sovereign 
Ethelwolf  might  be  proud  to  call  his  own,  anaa 
drear  abode,  in  which  the  voice  of  gladness  was 
never  heard  ?  Ah !  willingly  would  Berred  wear 
out  his  life  with  thee,  maiden,  and  sacrifice  both 
crown  and  watlike  £ime,  if  tlrau  wonldst  grace 
him  with  thy  love." 

"  And  shame  light  on  the  king  if  from  liis  soul 
he  speaks !  "  cried  a  deep  vdct,  ere  the  maiden 
had  time  to  frame  a  reply  to  the  rhapsody  of 
Berred.  Githa  started  at  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
no  less  than  the  monarch  and  his  train,  and 
looked  to  see  whence  it  might  proceed.  Opposite 
to  the  trees  under  which  the  king  had  been  sitting 
viih  Githa,  there  indeed  rose  an  aged  oak,  whose 
wide  branches  spread  far  over  the  glade,  and 
whose  hollow  trunk  might  have  concealed  more 
than  one  person.  A  quantity  of  brushwood,  too, 
grew  about  its  roots,  but  neither  there  nor  in  the 
hollow  trunk  could  Berred  find  a  trace  of  any 
one.  Though  somewhat  disconcerted  by  tfiis 
occurrence,  he  again  approached  Githa.  The 
strange  voice  had,  however,  given  courage  to  the 
damsel,  by  inspiring  hermth  a  hope  that  some 
unknown  friend  was  near.  Berred,  on  bis  part, 
angered  at  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  re- 
mark, and  annoyed  that  he  could  not  discover  by 
whom  it  had  been  made,  resumed  that  air  of 
reckless  insolence  which  had  distinguished  his 
manner  when  he  bore  the  damsel  from  the 
hermitage. 

"  I  know  not,  lovely  Githa,"  he  said,  passing 
his  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  damsel,  "whether 
it  be  man  or  devil  that  condemns  my  love  for 
thee,  but  this  I  know,  that  neither  angel  nor  devil 
shall  tear  thee  from  me  now;  he  merry  then, 
sweet  maid,  thou  hast  no  hope  but  in  submission ; 
and  for  the  ravening  Dane,  if  all  else  fail,  the 
good  red  gold  will  purchase  his  retreat !  " 

"  Impious  king,"  said  Githa,  shrinking  from 
his  clasp,  with  an  appearance  of  spirit  greater 
than  she  had  yet  shown,  "  think  not  that,  help- 
less and  deserted  as  at  this  moment  I  may  seem. 


I  am  so  wholly  subject  to  thy  will,  for  Heam  is 
all-powerfiil  to  succour  the  distressed,  and  to 
Heaven  I  appeal  from  thee  ! " 

"  Good  lack,  sweet  maid,"  replied  Berred,  nith 
a  mocking  laugh ;  "  if  Heaven  were  really  so 
posed  to  aid  on  all  occasions  the  self-denying 
ones  who  seek  its  grace,  surely  the  prayer  of  thj 
friends  at  Ancarig  should  have  had  a  tai^ 
influence,  and  at  once  have  rescued  thee  frus  mjr 
power !  " 

"And  not  because  in  the  first  hour  of  thm 
distress  Heaven  seemeth  not  to  hear  the  voice  of 
its  servants,  should  they  therefore  despair  that 
they  will  be  rescued  from  the  snares  of  tiK 
wicked  I  "  exclaimed  the  same  voice  vdiicb  had 
before  spoken ;  and  looking  up.  Githa  and  the 
Ung,  to  their  mutual  astonishment,  beheld  ad- 
vancing towards  them  a  tall  figure  in  the  haUt  of 
a  {Hlgnm.  a  cowl  or  hood  was  drawn  over  his 
face,  and  his  staff  seemed  used  to  support  a 
somewhat  weak  and  failing  step. 

Now  it  was  that,  standing  not  a  dozen  paces 
from  the  monarch,  the  bold  pilgrim  resumed. 

"  Yes,  weak  and  goilty  kmg,  shame  and  misery 
shall  be  indeed  thy  lot ;  and  for  the  maiden,  she 
shall  escape  thy  snares.  Do  thou  collect  around 
thee  the  warriors  of  thy  land ;  so  shalt  thou  at 
least  go  down  with  glory  to  the  grave,  which  else 
yawns  only  to  hide  thy  wretchedness  and  shame ' 
Oh,  bewan,  Berred !  oh,  beware  ! "  pursued  the 
pilgrim,  in  a  melancholy,  warning  tone,  "the 
face  of  nn  is  not  pleasant,  nor  are  ber  p^hs  the 
paths  of  peace  I  ** 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  said  the  irritated  Beml 
"  who  darest  thus  boldhr  condemn  ^  pleasore  of 
the  king?" 

One."  rtodied  the  pilgrim,  in  the  same  sad 
tone,  "who  faiows  fall  well  that  such  pleasure  is 
but  pain  —  that  sin  yields  to  its  votaries  no 
sufficiency  of  joy.  Oh,  Bened !  y.  t  be  warned ; 
one  stands  before  thee  who  has  drained  the  cup 
of  seeming  pleasure  to  the  dre^s ;  who  has,  ah ' 
fatally  for  himself,  pursued  ambition,  hatred,  and 
revenge,  and  won,  ay,  won  them  all !  " 

"  Surely,"  retorted  Berred,  with  an  air  of  scorn. 
"  he  who  can  thus  boast  of  winning  dear  reven^ 
should  have  ranked  high  amid  the  mistiest 
thanes,  and  not  make  a  vaunt  before  the  king  st 
the  weed  only  of  a  poor  pilgrim  1 " 

"  It  would  irk  thee,  proud  Berred,"  returned 
the  pilgrim,  in  a  tone  skghtly  tinged  with  scon. 
"  to  luow  whom  in  truth  this  humble  weed 
conceals!" 

"  Caitiff!  "  answered  the  king,  angrily,  "  dart 
repeat  that  boast,  and  our  grooms  shall  strip  thf 
cowl  from  thy  face  and  thy  garment  from  thy 
back,  and  reveal  at  once  who  is  the  audacioas 
wayfarer  who  dares  beard  the  king  in  his  own 
forest  land!"  « 

"  Thy  grooms  will  speedily  repent  them  if  they 
dare  approach  me,  Berred ! "  replied  the  ^i^rim : 
but  do  thou  vouchsafe  to  give  me  for  a  monwnt 
thy  private  ear,  and  it  may  be  that  which  I  Aafl 
impart  will  turn  thee,  inconsiderate  Idng,  ban  ihy 
present  headstrong  course ! " 

When  the  {Hlgrim  ceased  to  speak,  Bened 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  tben  he  replied,  bat  it 
was  in  slow  and  doubtful  words : 

"We  mil  step  with  thee  apart;  it  shall  w*. 
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seem  as  though  the  king  feared  an  unknown 
wanderer  like  thee  ;  but  beware !  "  he  continued, 
drawing  his  dagger  from  its  sheath,  "beware  of 
the  least  symptom  of  treachery,  or  this  weapon, 
slave,  shall  drink  thy  false  heart's  blood !  " 

"Nay,  Berred !"  answered  the  pilgrim, quietly, 
"  it  needs  not  this  alarm,  put  up  thy  dagger,  I 
contemplate  no  treachery  towards  thee,  poor 
silly  bird,  fluttering  among  the  wild  cats,  who 
are  ready  to  devour  thee ;  but  I,  I  would  but 
counsel  thee  to  save  ! " 

With  these  words  the  pilgrim,  beckoning  the 
luDg  to  follow  him,  proceeded  with  a  leisurely 
step  towards  the  woods,  upon  the  maigin  of 
which  he  paused. 

Githd  watched  in  the  distance  the  demeanour 
of  the  pilgrim  towards  the  king ;  £ain,  too,  would 
she  Qow  have  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  the 
attendants  of  the  king  were  loitering  on  all  sides, 
and,  however  fleet  at  foot  she  might  be,  she  yet 
felt  that  they  would  overtake  her,  before  even  she 
could  cross  the  glade  into  the  shadows  of  the 
forest.  Thus  it  was  that,  turning  her  eyes  to- 
wards Berred,  she  perceived  him  start  when  the 
pilgrim  drew  aside  his  cowl  ;  an  impatient 
gesture,  too,  did  he  make  while  the  latter 
seemed  to  address  him ;  gradually,  however, 
his  manner  became  calm,  and  be  leaned  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  back  gainst  a  tree, 
while  the  pilgrim  pursued  his  discourse  with 
much  energy  of  action. 

The  king,  however,  seemed  wholly  impenetrable 
to  the  arguments,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  the 
I)ilgrim,  for  the  latter,  after  discoursing  for  some 
time,  while  Berred  still  stood  with  an  air  of 
dogged  obstinacy  with  his  arms  folded  and  his 
eyes  cast  down,  pointed  across  the  glade,  and 
tbep  holding'  up  his  hand  with  an  air  of  depre* 
cation,  turned  from  the  king,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  Githa's  sight  among  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
Berred,  meanwhile,  still  stood  for  a  few  moments 
as  if  unconscious  of  his  departure,  then  suddenly 
starting  as  from  a  dee^  reverie,  he  hurried  towards 
Githa,  and  seated  himself  beside  her  with  a 
spiritless  aad.  disconcerted  air. 

Meantime,  the  heat  began  to  abate,  and  the 
party  were  about  td  resume  their  journey,  when 
the  sound  of  a  bom  was  heard  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  f^lade ;  the  king  started,  and  imme- 
diately putting  to  his  lips  a  silver  bug^e,  which 
he  wore  round  his  neck,  he  uttered  a  responsive 
note,  which  was  in  its  turn  replied  to  by  the 
person  whose  note  had  been  before  heard. 
Bidding  his  attendants  look  well  to  the  damsel, 
Berred  now  advanced  more  into  the  open  glade, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Githa  perceived  a  party  of 
horsemen,  apparently  about  twelve  in  number, 
issue  from  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.glen.  They  rode  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  but 
the  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  Berred  and  his 
retinue  were  stationed,  crossing  the  glade,  com- 
pelled them  to  take  a  circuitous  route  past  the 
spot  where  it  lost  itself  in  the  woods,  in  order  to 
arrive  near  the  monarch.  Their  leader,  how- 
ever, a  gallant-looking  youth,  bidding  his  men 
take  that  more  tedious  path,  compelled  his  own 
horse  to  ford  the  stream.  The  animal  seemed 
no  less  gallant  than  his  rider,  and  th&ugh  the 
stream  was  both  deep  and  strong,  in  a  few 


minutes  he  reached  the  bank,  and  in  a  dozen- 
bounds  was  beside  the  kin^.  Berred,  on  hifr 
part,  approached  this  youth  with  an  air  of  respect 
which  was  somewhat  surprising  to  Githa. 

Save  you,  sir  king,"  said  the  youth,  vaulting" 
from  his  horse,  "  I  met  one,  as  I  crossed  the 
forest,  on  the  way  to  your  royal  seat,  who  told 
me  that  about  this  spot  I  should  be  like  to  find 
you,  yet  have  we  heard  of  a  new  landing  of  the 
Northmen,  and  of  ravages  which  they  are  com- 
mitting in  the  land ;  too  well  confirmed,  alas ! 
have  these  evil  tidings  been  by  our  own  eyes, 
and  much  then  do  we  marvel  that  the  king,  whea 
his  heart  and  mind  should  be  in  the  batue-field^ 
can  find  time  for  the  pleasant  sports  of  the  chase  ; 
of  a  truth  it  appears  to  us  that  other  game  is  up< 
than  the  wild  deer  and  the  roe." 

"Alas,  most  royal  sir,"  replied  .Berred,  "I 
misdoubt  me  that  a  false  report  has  reached  your 
ears ;  a  band,  it  is  true,  of  the  wild  Northmen 
have  again  descended  on  our  shores,  but  I  think, 
not  that  their  number  can  be  great,  or  that  it  is  - 
necessary  therefore  to  resign  at  once  that  single  - 
amusement  which  is  my  relaxation  amid  the- 
heavy  cares  of  state." 

The  youth  to  whom  Berred  spoke  thus  was  of 
the  middle  size,  and  his  form  was  perhaps  more- 
remarkable  for  its  grace  than  for  that  nnewy 
strength  which  was  in  those  days  so  highly 
prized ;  his  features  were  decidedly  handsome,, 
his  forehead  broad  and  full,  and  his  dark  and 
penetrating  hazel  eyes  were  somewhat  singularly 
contrasted  by  the  colour  of  his  hair,  which  thread 
was  scarcely  brighter  than  itself.  The  habit  of 
the  stranger  was  a  tunic  and  mantle  of  fine  wool' 
dyed  a  forest  green,  and  wrought  upon  the  edgeS' 
with  an  embroidery  of  gold.  The  wearer,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  a  person  of  rank  and  weahb, 
for  .the  buckle  which  fastened  his  mantle  was  of 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  a  heron's, 
feather  in  his  cap  was  conSned  by  an  ornament* 
of  the  same  material.  Shoes  of  red  leathes,  ai 
silver  horn,  slung  round  his  neck  by  a  chain  of 
the  same  metal,  a  short  sword,  a  dagger  and 
hunting<spear^  which  he  carried  in  ms  hand> 
comoleted  the  stranger's  equipments. 

"  And  whence  cometh  my  lord  ?  *'  now  enquirticl 
Berred. 

"In  faith!"  answered  the  youth,  "we  have 
been  at  thy  good  city  of  Lincoln,  where  we  had 
hoped,  till  this  news  of  the  Northmen  led  us  to- 
think  thou  hadst  graver  business  on  hand,  that 
thou  wouldst  have  feasted  and  disported  us  right 
royally ;  but  then  we  were  told  that  thou  hadst 
set  out  for  Kesteven,  to  punish  its  thane,  who 
had  fallen  into  rebellion  with  the  Lord  of  Breme,  . 
and  much  we  grieved  and  marvelled  at  theses 
tidings,  for  we  did  remember,  when  in  old,  in  ossr 
boyhood,   our  father  visited   thy   court,  that~ 
Edmund,  the  son  of  Cynewulp  of  Kesteven,  .was 
to  us  a  dear  companion ;  and  when  we  heard, 
this  news,  from  Uncoln  to  Kesteven  we  set  -out, . 
in  the  hope  to  reconcile  thee  to  thy  thane.  Bttt' 
lo !  on  arriving  there,  we  found  the  castle  half  ■ 
dilapidated  by  the  Danes,  and  were  told,  more*  - 
over,  that  thou  hadst  abandoned  it,  and  Edmunds 
was  busy  raising  troops  to  oppose  the  Northmen.. 
Then  did  we  marvel,  indeed,  where  King  Berred.' 
could  hide  himself  at  such  a  time,  and  somethlog; 
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00  were  m  told  4^  a  bower  in  the  forest,  where 
it  was  thy  wont  to  spend  tbv  time  in  employ- 
ments somewhat  less  nardy  than  that  of  aoing 
battle  with  the  Northmen.'' 

"And  where  will  it  please  my  lord  now  to  go?" 
asked  Berred,  passing  over  all  the  lurking 
sarcasms  of  the  stranger's  narrative. 

"  Even,  our  triend  Berred,  to  this  famed  bower 
of  thine;  we  shall  be  gUd  to  form  a  due  estimate 
of  its  &scinatioDs.  and  then  we  will  take  it  as  a 
lesson,  and  all  such  allurements  of  luxury  and 
bean^  as  we  find  there  will  we  dismiss  from  our 
own  Mode^  at  least  when  there  is  a  voice  abroad 
that  the  Danes  are  traversing  our  fair  English 
land  I " 

"Will  it  pleased  my  lord  then  to  mount?'* 
said  Berred,  "  the  sun  ^nks  fast  behind  the 
clouds,  and  our  ancient  huntsman  here  foretells 
a  storm ;  we  may  scare,  with  two  hours'  hard 
ridine,  reach  my  pleasant  forest  bower,  which  I 
would  fain  hope  my  lord  will  leave  with  less  hard 
thoughts  of  its  owner  1 " 

"  Nay,  thou  dost  mistake  us  much,  fair  king ! " 
said  the  stranger,  "  hard  and  discourteous 
thoughts  are  not  ours;  but,  alas,  Berred,  if  we 
would  really  enjoy  the  sports  of  peace,  we  must 
ever  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  lay  them  aside 
for  the  perils  of  war ;  and  moreover,  Sir  King  of 
Mercia,  we  doubt  not  the  power  of  our  own  ^)od 
eloquence  nor  suspect  that  aught  but  mere  in* 
dolence  keeps  thee  loitering  in  the  woods  while 
thy  thanes  do  the  work  of  the  king ;  we  doubt 
not,  when  we  say  that  our  father  is  prepared  to 
lead  his  armies  either  into  Merda,  or  elsewhere 
that  the  wolves  of  Denmark  show  their  teeth,  that 
thou,  gentle  Berred,  will  be  prompt  to  take  both 
shield  and  lance,  am?  ride  forth  at  our  own  side, 
that  we  may  do  battle  against  the  Danes  like 
true  Christian  kings  and  futhfiil  brothers  in 
arms." 

At  these  words  of  the  young  stranger  Berred 
seemed  overcome  by  a  mingled  emotion  of 
pleasure  and  surprise ;  and  he  said : 

"  My  lord  cannot  doubt  that  this  news  makes 
the  heart  of  Berred  glad." 

The  attendants  of  the  cavalier   had  now 

Ethered  together  with  those  of  Berred,  and  the 
ig  and  the  young  stranger  were  about  to 
mount  their  horses,  when  the  latter,  happening 
to  turn  his  head,  beheld  the  fadr  Githa,  who  was 
led  forwards  by  Wulfstan,  who  was  about  to 
place  her  on  his  horse.  The  unwilling  maiden 
vainly  strove  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp,  for 
all  the  dangers  which  could  have  threatened 
her  from  passing  the  night  in  tiie  woods  at  the 
risk  of  tracing  Iter  way  back  to  the  hermitage 
were,  in  her  mind,  inferior  to  those  which  she 
might  apprehend  when  conveyed  a  prisoner  to 
the  dwelling  of  Berred.  Her  fears,  her  entreaties, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  stranger ;  and  as 
he  remarked  her  uncommon  beauty  a  smile  of 
doubtfol  meaning  played  upon  his  lip. 

"And whom,  I  pray  you,  royal  Berred,  is  this 
hit  damsel?"  be  said;  "truly  I  doubt  not 
that  hunting  in  such  good  company  is,  indeed,  a 
pleasant  sport,  yet  do  T  think  thou  wouldst  show 
a  dearer  love  for  the  maid  didst  thou  lock  her 
safdy  in  thy  bower,  and  ride  forth  to  fence  it 
rem  the  Danes;  fbr  there  are  other  treasures 


than  those  of  silver  and  gold  which  they  mk,  \ 
and  among  those  treasures  is  the  beauty  of  the  I 
English  maid."  i 

The  gentle  speech  and  gallant  bearing  of  tiut 
young  stranger  now  inspired  Githa  with  a  hope, 
and  this  hope  was  strengthened  by  the  w 
respect  with  which  she  could  perceive  thathemi 
treated  by  the  haughty  and  dissolute  Benol; 
stepping  forward,  Uierefore,  she  dropped  i^oe 
one  knee,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  imploring  tone: 

"  My  lord  has  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
royal  Berred ;  oh,  would  he  but  implore  the  Hag 
to  restore  a  desolate  and  heart-broken  danud  to  [ 
her  friends!" 

The  timid  air  and  modest  looks  of  ffltha  at 
once  banished  from  the  mind  of  the  jomt 
stranger  those  injurious  suspicions  which  he  haa 
entertained  on  first  beholding  her ;  for  he  had  b 
truth  thought  her  but  some  light  love  of  the 
luxurious  monarch.  Now  he  turned  to  Berred, 
and  in  a  tone  the  apparent  courtesy  of  which  con- 
cealed much  of  senous  reproof,  he  cried : 

"Now  shame   on  thee,  Berred,  that  Uiou  i 
shouldst  put  us  to  such  discrediting  of  our  own  I 
judgment:  we  would  have  backed  thee  with  oat  , 
single  arm  against  a  score,  as  one  to  whom  the  | 
entreaties  of  a  fair  maiden  were  as  reasons  cf  | 
weight ;  one  whom  her  teant  would  melt  fmn 
his  purpose,  as  the  snow-wreaths  melt  in  the 
sunbeam :  but  now  dost  thou  appear  like  the 
fabled  giants  of  old — as  an  oppressor  of  a  beauti- 
ful damsel,  one  whose  discourteousness  holds  her 
in  bondage  against  her  will." 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  answered  Berred,  "Ae 
poor  maid,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  is  distracted  wiik 
many  griefs ;  her  father  hath  been  taken  priMoer 
by  the  Danes,  and  in  our  royal  court  w  ber 
securest  shelter." 

"Yet  were  it  hard  to  drive  her  even  into  a 
shelter  which  suiteth  not  her  own  will ! "  rtpBea 
the  stranger,  "  and  to  us  it  seems  that  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  a  cloister  were  more  befitting  the 
fame  of  a  young  maid  than  a  dwelling  in  the 
court  of  a  gay  and  gallant  monarch,  sudi  as 
Berred  of  Merda." 

"  My  lord  mistakes  the  hones^  of  my  intet* 
tions  1'^'  returned  Berred.  drily,  "I  seek  b«t  » 
protect  the  maiden,  and  my  lord  cannot  be 
Ignorant  that  the  cloister  itself  furnishes  bat  i 
poor  securi^  from  the  ravening  Danes." 

"Nay!"  answered  the  stranger  with  a  ^ 
"  that  the  cloister  even  is  not  alwsm  secure,  «e 
are  indeed  too  well  aware  I"  then  he  addedina 
lighter  tone,  "and  of  the  king's  will  to  pnWrt 
this  fair  maiden,  who  can  doubt,  seeing  that  bk 
is  placed  before  him  on  his  own  horse." 

"Flout  me  not  for  that,  most  noble  I" 
Berred,  "  I  know  well  the  sure  foot  of  mine  o« 
good  steed ;  besides  the  maid  is  the  daugbtecm' 
great  thane :  it  were  not  seemly  to  commit  bet 
too  closely  to  the  guardianship  of  serving  no, 
or  others  who  boast  not  to  be  ethelbom : 
will  hope  that  my  lord  takes  no  offence  Alt  ne 
fair  maiden  is  so  near  a  companion  of  bis 
way,"  ^  . 

"Why,  thou  uncourteotts  IdngI  "  cried  l» 
youth,  as  bdng  now  mounted,  the  wlu4e 
rode  briskly  from  the  glade,  "thouwonldstlafao 
upon  us  a  temper  ruder  than  disgraces  the  Dsst 
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lUnud^  if  thou  wouldst  imply  that  we  are  irked 
by  the  vidnnge  of  the  &Ir  damsel." 

Bened  bad  now  gained  his  point,  for  he  feared 
to  tnut  the  maiden  among  his  own  followers,  who 
were  mingled  with  those  of  the  stranger,  as  she 
would  have  thereby  had  a  facility  of  relating  the 
VTong  which  she  had  endured  at  his  hands, 
which  she  might  not  easily  venture  to  detail 
when  mounted  before  him  on  his  own  horse. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

That  tempest  which  had  descended  with  such 
&aifbl  violence  on  the  head  of  Edmund  and  his 
soldiers  ID  the  open  country,  lost  none  of  its  terrors 
in  die  close  covertof  the  woods— the  blue  and  forked 
lightning  darting  between  the  knotted  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  flinging  a  grisly  lustre  on  the  glades 
below,  while  the  thunder  roUed  awfully  through 
the  deep-arched  recesses  of  the  forest.  This 
tempest  gained  its  utmost  fury  while  Berred  and 
the  stranger,  with  their  retinues,  were  still  in. 
volved  in  the  mazes  of  the  woods,  and  sensible 
that  the  masses  of  verdure  which  spread  over 
their  heads  increased  their  danger,  they  spurred 
their  horses  to  the  open  glade.  The  horses  were, 
however,  startled  by  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
and  were  with  difficulty  kept  under  due  control. 
In  this  emergency  the  stranger  addressed  Berred 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  was  aware  of 
>ny  cavernous  recess  in  tbe  neighbourhood, 
vhidi  migbt  afford  them  shelter  till  the  storm 
Bhonid  abate. 

"Patience,  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  king 
"another  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  riding  will 
bring  us  to  my  forest  bower." 
_  Even  while  Berred  spoke,  a  broad  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  glared  across  the  open  glade  through 
which  they  rode,  and  his  horse,  a  spirited  animal, 
started,  reared,  and  then,  despite  the  tightening 
of  tbe  rein,  turned  and  darted  down  a  narrow 
avenue  in  the  woods,  where  the  arched  and 
closely-linked  boughs  above  were  almost  imper-i 
vious  even  to  the  lightning.  As  they  approached 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  Berred  perceived  that  it 
Opened  into  one  of  the  smooth  glades  of  the 
forest,  and  as  Githa  unclosed  her  eyes,  which 
she  had  shut  for  very  terror,  she  found  herself 
borne  into  an  open  space  wider  than  any  she  had 
discovered  those  woods  to  contain.  Just  as  the 
horse  emerged  from  that  narrow  pass  a  sheet  of 
pale  blue  li^ht  swept  over  the  o{)en  ground,  and 
Githa  and  the  king  discovered  in  the  centre  of 
the  space  a  huge  irregular  fabric  of  stone,  look- 
ing, as  it  stoMl  darkly  prominent  against  the 
gleaming  sky,  like  the  ruined  abode  of  some 
;iant  of  old.  On  a  nearer  approach  it  seemed  to 
>e  one  of  those  mighty  relics  of  Dniidical  super- 
itition  which  were  at  that  time  rife  throughout 
he  land.  The  mystic  circle  was  yet  to  be  traced 
n  the  diniosition  of  the  stupendous  but  displaced 
nasses  of  the  cold  gray  stone,  and  a  clump  of 
laks,  anterior  periiaps  to  the  rains  themselves, 
ni^t  have  indicated  the  spot  which  would  have 
leen  especially  chosen  for  a  Druid  temple.  A 
ortion  of  these  ruins  were  deep,  overhung  with 
hadowy  doubtful  recesses,  lurking  withm  the 
Insky  arch ;  others  again,  tall  gnsly  shapes, 
Knned  through  the        flood  of  the  lightning, 
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as  though  they  alike  defied  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest and  the  flight  of  time. 

"  Our  Lady  1 "  ejaculated  Berred,  "  we  vow 
thee  a  silver  lamp  for  this  opportune  shelter !  " 

Then  addressing  .Githa,  he  said:  "Courage, 
sweet  maiden,  this  ruined  temple  of  the  heathen 
Briton  will  screen  us  firom  the  fury  of  the  fright- 
ful  storm ! " 

As  they  more  nearly  approached  the  temple, 
however,  other  sounds,  appalling  as  that  of  the 
thunder  or  the  howling  winds,  struck  upon  the 
ears  of  Githa  and  the  monarch  ;  exclamations  of 
the  most  bitter  anguish,  maniac  shrieks,  and  pro- 
longed and  dismal  groans.  The  maiden  involun- 
tarily shrunk  and  shuddered  when  she  heard 
those  sounds,  and  now,  as  the  horse  entered  an 
opening  in  die  outer  circle  of  the  temple,  she 
perceived  a  man  flitting  with  frantic  gestures 
round  what  appeared  once  to  have  been  the 
Druid  Altar.  The  pale  lightning  still  darted 
down  amid  the  confused  masses  of  the  roofless 
ruins ;  and  by  its  shadowy  and  uncertain  lustre 
the  king  and  Githa  witnessed  the  wild  appear- 
ance and  wilder  deeds  of  that  miserable  being. 
He  was  scantily  clad  in  a  tunic  of  some  dark 
stuff,  his  arms  and  feet  were  bare,  and  a  garland 
of  the  bale  night-shade  was  bound  round  his 
forehead,  and  mingled  with  his  elfish  locks  of 
dark  hair.  In  his  right  hand  he  brandished  a 
naked  dagger,  with  which,  ever  and  anon,  he  in- 
flicted on  himself  the  most  ghastly  wounds ;  and 
his  arms  and  naked  bosom  were  streaming  mth 
blood,  while  he  invtiked  on  his  own  bead  impre- 
cations of  a  character  so  awful,  that  Githa 
trembled  as  she  caught  the  sound.  The  king,  on 
his  part,  equally  surprised,  though  less  startled 
than  the  maiden,  by  the  appearance  of  this 
seemingly  distracted  creature,  urged  his  horse 
nearer  to  the  altar,  and  hailed  him  in  a  loud 
tone.  The  maniac  turned  at  the  sound  of  the 
king's  voice. 

"Ah,  ah!"  he  cried  in  a  wild  shrieking 
accent,  "  who  calls  on  Wilfrid  ?  who  disturbs  him 
in  the  task  his  sins  have  set?  See  I  see!  "  he 
continued,  approaching  the  king  and  pointing  to 
his  bleeding  breast,  "one,  two,  three,  but  the 
dagger  sank  deeper  when  it  drank  her  blood  I 
Away,  stranger,  away !  it  is  not  two  hours  since 
the  sun  has  set,  and  Wilfrid's  penance  lasts  till 
the  waning  of  the  moon." 

While  the  unhappy  being  spoke  thus,  he  had, 
as  before  observed,  approached  near  to  the  king ; 
and  Githa,  as  the  strong  glare  of  the  lightning 
flitted  over  his  countenance,  thought  that  she 
had  seen  those  wild  and  haggard  features  before, 
where,  however,  she  could  not  recollect.  The 
fitful  light  which  revealed  the  countenance  of  the 
strange  penitent,  also  discovered  that  of  Githa 
and  the  monarch  to  him,  and  uttering  a  horrible 
yell,  he  essayed  to  snatch  at  the  bridle  of  Berred's 
horse. 

"Ah,  ah!"  he  shrieked  "murderous,  licen- 
tious king,  and  thou,  too,  hast  thy  share  in  these 
foul  deeds ;  and  thou  shouldst  have  the  share  of 
the  penance,  too !  Oh,  oh,  Bened,  this  steel  is 
sharp,  let  it  pierce  thy  bosom  as  it  pierced 
hersi" 

At  the  first  offensive  movement  of  the  madman 
Berred  had  backed  his  horse,  chooung  ratfier  to 
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■  encountez  the  storm  than  the  furious  attacks  of 
this  demented  creature.  The  above  ejacolatioDS, 
-therefore,  «ere  uttered  between  the  desperate 
leaps  which  he  made  round  the  curveting  horse ; 
At  last  he  succeeded  in  catching^  the  bridle,  but 
^e  animal,  by  a  sudden  movement,  jerked  it  out 
of  his  band,  and  galloped  across  the  open 
fround,  thereby  saving  Berred  from  a  mortal 
Slow  of  the  uplifted  dagger.  Still,  however, 
^s  the  affrighted  Githa  turned  her  head  to- 
wards the  temple,  she  beheld  this  strange  being 
tossing  his  arms  and  running  to  and  fro  across 
the  glade,  while  his  voice,  shrieking  maledictions, 
still  wrung  in  her  ears  when  she  was  plunged 
Jato  the  far  recesses  of  the  forest. 

(7b  6e  continued.) 


*«WHAT  SORT  OF  MAN  WAS 
MARTIN  LUTHER?". 


TURING  the  present  month  (November) 
we  are  to  have  a  solemn  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  Martin  Luther. 
The  Imperial  Government  at  Berlin 
has  proclaimed  it,  and  in  Berlin  itself 
A  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  honour  the  memory  of 
the  so-called  Reformer.    We  shall  doubtless  hear 
••enough  about  "the  man  that  freed  the  intellect 
-of  Europe  from  the  slavery  of  popery,  that  broke 
^e  keys  of  Rome,"  and  so  forth.    Hence  the 
■occasion  of  writing  a  little  pamphlet  under  tho 
■above  heading.   The  author  is  Father  Anderdon 
:S.J.,  and  of  his  timely  work  the  "  Tablet "  says  • 
lilutia  Luther  is  herein  described  in  his  own , 
language  and  as  he  has  portrayed  himself,  and 
rfrom  no  Catholic  source.  And  we  feel  assured 
\thatnot  one  among  ten  thousand  of  those  who  pin 
^their  faith  to  Luther  but  would  recoil  in  horror  if 
they  could  read  his  works.    Father  Anderdon,. of 
-course,  gives  us  only  such  portions  as  will  bear 
3>ablication  in  the  English  laog^ge  now-a-days; 
the  entire  text  of  the  apostate  friar  could  not  be 
xiproduced  even  by  the  least  fastidious  portion  of 
■car  public  press.    Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the 
main  features  of  this  unhappy  man's  character  as 
the  has  chosen  to  record  them  for  us. 

"  Luther  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  Amis 
:and  others  of  his  predecessors ;  tn  whom  as  in 
I^acifer,  pride,  not  immorality,  seems  to  have 
<been  their  prominent  departure  from  God.  They 
gained  their  position,  kept  it  and  died  in  it  because 
%eir  disciples  believed  them  to  be  raised  above 
4be  average  moral  standard  of  their  kigtd.  Luther, 
ot)(  the  contrary,  was  confessedly  a  man  of  the 
^esh ;  and  his  utterances  are  the  shame  of  human 
nature.  Strong  assertions  these.  The  circum- 
-stances  of  the  time  make  it  imp^tive  to  put 
them  forward." 

The  justification  of  these  assertions  is  amply 
forthcoming  in  Father  Anderdon's  pages,  even 
though  he  gives  none  but  comparatively  favour- 
.able  specimens,  and  omits  the  "  gutter-literature ' ' 
of  the  Fathers  of  Protestanism.  The  man  whose 
■aspiration  was  that  he  might  invent  some  nezo  sin, 
^hose  constant  exhortation  to  his  fcdlowers  was  to 
oiM  mightily,  is  indeed  distinguished  among  all 


of  his  unhappy  class,  towering  above  them  all  in 
evil  eminence  as  Lucifer  among  his  fallen  brethren. 
Yet  such  was  actually  the  case.  Let  us  listen  to 
Luther  himself: — 

"Poor  Jerome  Weller,  you  have  temptatiou; 
you  must  get  tfie  better  of  them  ;  when  the  dtvO 
comes  ta  tempt  you — drink,  my   friend,  irsk. 
deeply ;  make  yourself  merry,  play  the  fool, 
si?t,  in  hatred  of  the  Evil  One.  and  to  play  htni 
trick.    If  the  devil  says  to  you,  'you  surely  will 
not   drink,'  answer  him  thus : — 'I   will  drink 
bumpers,  because  you  forbid  me,  I  will  imbibe 
copious  potations  m  honour  of  Jesus  Christ' 
Follow  my  example.    I  should  neither  eat,  drinit, 
nor  enjoy  myself  so  much  at  table, were  it  not  to 
vex  Satan.   1  wish  I  could  discover  same  newsin, 
that  he  might  learn  to  his  cost  that  I  laugh  at  all 
that  is  sin,  and  that  I  do  not  think  my  conscience 
chara:ed  with  it.  Away  with  the  Decalogue  when 
the  (Mvil  comei  to  torment  us,  when  he  whispers 
in  our  ear,  'tou  will  be  damned  in  the  next 
world."' 

Such  are  the  more  readable  passages  of  Luther's 
writings,  and  such  is  the  man  painted  by  hmiself. 
Small  wonder  that  we  meet  occasionalty  in  his 
biography  with  passages  like  the  following : 

"  He  is  walking  in  the  garden  of  a  desecrated 
convent,  with  the  unhappy  partner  of  bis  guilt. 
The  stars  blazed  with  extraordinary  lustre ;  the 
heavens  seemed  on  fire.  '  Do  you  see  wh»t 
splendour  those  luminous  points  emit?'s2fd 
Cfatherihe.  Luther  looked  up.  '  What  a  glorioos 
sight,' he  said;  'it  shines  not  for  us.'  'And 
wherefore  ? '  returned  Bora ;  '  have  we  lost  00 
right  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? '  tntba 
sighed.  '  Perhaps  so,*  said  he,  'as  a  punishment 
for  having  left  our  convents.'  '  Should  wenot, 
then,  return  to  them?' said  Catherine.  'It  is  too 
late:  the  cast  has  sunk  too  deeply,'  repfiedthe 
doctor;  and  the  conversation  dropped." 

To  complete  the  portrait  of  Martin  Luther « 
must  keep  in  view  that  three  things  he  hated  with 
a  deep,  intense,  life-long  hatred— the  angelk 
virtue,  the  monastic  institute,  and  the  see  ol 
Peter.  Against  holy  virginity,  to  use  Father 
Anderdon's  truthful  language,  "  does  Lutherrcir 
himself  with  rage  and  intolerant  hate."  On  tte 
point  we  say  no  more.  Luther's  most  prejudidil 
enemy  would  have  shrunk  from  describrnghiinu 
he  describes  himself. 

Now  let  us  see  Luther's  views  on  the  cliHSter- 
None  but  an  unfrocked  friar  could  have  hated  rt 
with  a  hatred  equal  to  his : 

"  The  religious  was  a  creature  to  be  railed ;  he 
was  a  fat  monk,  a  drone,  a  cowled  hypocrite,  and 
a  *monk>calf,'  an  incubus  00  the  earUi's  sot^ 
Let  him  unfrock  himself,  as  of  course  he  imniw 
desires  to  do ;  let  him  place  himself  at  the  boird 
with  Dietrich  and  Mafliesius  and  the  rest  of  fte 
clique  at  the  Black  Eagle  tavern  at  Witteobe^ 
and  call  for  his  measure  of  liquor  with  the  rest. 
If  he  will  not,  let  him  carry  himself  elsewhere ;  ot 
has  never  been  converted,  and  will  assuredly  go 
to  the  abyss." 

But  of  the  three  objects  of  Luther's  hatred,  Oe 
most  constantly  present  lo  his  imagiaatioa  is » 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  whom  he  saw  only  Aoticiii" 
crowned  with  the  tiara.  There  are  indeed  ni4 
Antichrists. 
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"We  find  Antichrist  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  Church's  history,  and  in  the  protracted  con- 
flict of  the  Church  with  the  world.  He  sweeps 
over  a  large  portion  of  Christendom  in  the  person 
of  Mahomet;  he  blasphemes  at  Paris  and  at 
Feroey,  and  be  drinks  and  raves  at  the  tavern  at 
Wittenberg,  while  he  attempts  to  fix  that  very 
title  on  the  Lord's  anointed." 

This  portion  of  Father  Anderdon's  essay  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  The  last  Antichrist  whose 
coming  is  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  final  doom 
has  many  precursors  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Each  of  these  shadows  forth  in  himself  the 
evil  lineaments  of  his  Satanic  anti-type.  Such 
were  Arius,  Julian,  Mahomet,  giants  in  evil,  and 
such  above  all  is  Martin  Luther.  We  remit  the 
reader  to  this  pamphlet  for  the  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  hideous  likeness.  Yet  Luther's 
eyesight  was  often  painfully  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  and  majesty  of  the  Pope,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  confess  it.  His  last  sermon  at 
Eisleben  was  a  torrent  of  invective  against  Rome. 
The  orgies  of  his  last  night  on  earth  were  mingled 
with  uproarious  curses  on  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
From  the  sleep  that  followed  those  orgies  he 
never  awoke.  This,  then,  is  the  man  whom 
Ptotestanism  delights  to  honour.  We  cannot 
better  conclude  our  notice  than  in  Father 
Acdesdon's  words : 

"A  great  and  intelligent  nation^  honest,  upright, 
straightforward,  in  many  things  clear-sighted 
fDougfa,  but  whose  naHonal  faults  he  has  largely 
helped  to  form,  is  now  making  all  preparation  to 
bow  down  to  him,  on  the  approaching  feast  of  S. 
Martin.   A  man  whose  vile  utterances  they  could 
not  bear  to  have  repeated  in  their  family  circle, 
they  now  permit  to  be  spoken  before  wife  or 
child.    They  accept  him  as  a  teacher  come  from 
God  ;  they  revere  as  so  many  oracles  his  foulest 
raving  against  an  appointment  as  divine  as  the 
crea.uon  of  the  visible  framework  of  the  heavens." 


A  KISS  AND  A  SMILE. 


the  childien  to  bed  with  a  kiss  and  a 
smi1&~ 

Sweet  c^tuldhood  wili  tanr  at  best  but  a  while — 
\iid  soon  they  wBX  pass  from  the  portals  of  home, 
the  wilderness  ways  of  their  life  work  to  roam. 

iea,  tack  them  ia  bed  with  a  gentle  "Good 

night;" 

The  mantle  of  shadows  is  veiling  the  light, 
^nd  may  be — God  knows — on  this  sweet  little 
face, 

da.y  fall  deeper  shadows  in  life's  weary  race. 

rem,  say  it — "  God  bless  my  children  I  pray !  " 
t  may  oe  the  last  you  will  say  it  for  aye  I 
rbe  nifi^t  may  be  long  ere  you  see  them  a^in — 
Lzul  motherless  children  may  call  you  in  vam. 

3rop  sweet  benedictions  on  their  little  beads, 
Lnd  fold  them  in  prayers  as  they  nestle  in  bed ; 
L  g^ard  of  bright  angels  around  them  invitCr 
heir  spirits  may  slip  from  their  moorings  to- 
night. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  STRIVALI. 


^^^^        CHAPTER  IIL 

;^"^§n8HNSPIRED  by  the  thought  of  her  deajr 

^  li^H  hrother,  Judith  sank  down  upon  a 
•  ibW  chair  before  the  splendid  writing- 

'^iiT^  mr  which  was  one  of  the  chief 

^^Bm^KU  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  though 
very  little  made  use  of;  there  were  tongues  tl^t 
whispered  that  Zuleima  could  bettor  express  her 
thoughts  in  the  language  of  flowers  than  by  the 
aid  of  the  pen ;  a  very  common  case  with  tiie 
women  of  the  East. 

The  pen  trembled  in  Judith's  hand.  "  Whut 
am  I  to  write  ?  "  she  asked  almost  inaudibty. 

The  princess  walked  majestically  up  and  down 
the  room,  her  silken  robes  rusting  and  her  jewels 
sparkling  at  every  movement.  She  now  spoke  in 
a  low  voice,  and  Judith's  hand  mechanically 
traced  her  words  upon  the  blank  sheet  of  paper. 

"This  is  the  exact  plan  of  the  palace  of  my 
mistress  Zuleima  as  she  explains  it  to  me.  At  an 
hour  before  midnight  the  way  through  the  inner 
corridor  to  the  room  is  free,  which  is  indicated  hy 
a  stripe  of  colour.  It  is  quite  sale,  the  watchers 
drownr ;  the  act  must  succeed.  Our  God  is  with 
us !   Destruction  to  the  unbelievers !  " 

"  Our  God  is  with  us  1 "  Judith  stopped. 

"  Destruction  to  the  unbelievers.  That  is  the 
conclusion." 

"  Spare  me  this  conclusion  great  lady/'  begged 
^  Judith.  "  Our  religion  teaches  us  to  forgive  and 
not  to  curse.  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.  Thi^  did  ouf  Lord  Jesus  teach  us, 
and  thus  we  must  continually  pray  !  " 

The  princess  stopped  before  her,  glowing  with 
anger.  "Will  the  dove  venture  to  contead 
with  the  eagle?"  she  asked.  "The  bride  of 
Mahmoud  knows  no  contradiction.  Am  I  t* 
repent  of  what  I  undertake  for  your  sake  ?  " 

Judith  trembled.  "  Pardoa  me,"  she  sud 
gently ;  "  I  obey."  And  her  pen  com^defisd  the 
sentence. 

Zuleima  stroked  Juditii's  cheek  in  a  eares«ing 
manner.  "  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  now 
understand  what  I  mean." 

She  took  a  pa.per  from  a  carved  box,  and 
handed  it  to  the  girl ;  it  was  a  coloured  plan  of 
the  Pacha's  palace.  "Keep  Uie  secret  well," 
she  said,  "  for  this  plan  is  oftbn  made  use-of,  to 
show  the  way  to  this  apartment  to  wise  women 
and  wandering  minstrels  when-  my  spirit  is 
oppressed  by  discontent  and  tediousness ;  but 
Selira  Pacha  excludes  all  these  people  expressly 
from  the  palace.  Early  torcctorrow  you  shall  see 
-your  brother.  I  will  obtain  this  -favour  for  you, 
-and  this  gold  will  help  yoa  mth-  bis  gwrds.  Give 
him  secretly  this  plan  and  this  fil&  It  wiH  open 
the  lock  of  his  prison';  the  lines  irhit^  jyou  lune 
written  maybe  useful  to  him.  If  he<wooaein 
my  apartments is  safe;  no  one  will  seek  him 
'there ;  we  will  eonceaj  him,  and  then,  by  the  first 
favourable  opportunitiyhe  shall-csoape  in  (fisgviae 
and  on  board  a  ship,  at  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
sail  for  Aaly—your  bomb." 

Judith  expressed  her  overpowering  ^ntkude 
by  tears.  "  Pardon  me,  your  highness,  if  1  mistoofc 
you,"  she  cried.   "May  heaven's  richest  bless- 
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ings  reward  you.  Command  me ;  I  will  serve 
you  unto  death  ;  the  very  least  of  your  maidens." 

"  Be  calm.  Such  a  position  is  not  suitable  for 
a  maiden  upon  whom  Mahmoud's  eye  has  rested 
with  pleasure,  and  with  whom  he  has  exchanged 
friendly  words.  What  I  do  for  you  is  simply  an 
amusement^  a  pleasure,  and.  therefore,  Z  require 
no  thanks— mily  silence.  I  should  be  undone, 
banishment,  and  even  worse  might  be  my  fote» 
should  Selim  Pacha  learn  that  I  have  lent  m;y 
band  to  save  a  Christian,  a  tr^or,  from  his 
vindictiw  power." 

*'Frince8s!" — ^Judith's  colourrose.  "Ibetiay 
you  ?   I  would  sooner  die ! " 

"  Give  me  securi^  for  this  I  I  know  that  an 
oath  is  sacred  with  you  Christians.  It  might 
happen  that  our  plan  failed ;  that  some  misfortune 
should  occur.  Swear  to  me  Uiat  not  a  word  of 
what  we  have  now  been  speaking  of  shall  ever 
pass  your  lips  ;  that  never,  even  if  threatened  by 
death,  a  single  soul  shall  ever  learn  that  my 
hand  gave  you  this  paper,  and  my  lips  dictated 
these  Tines.'* 

"  You  should  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  Chris- 
tian, princess,"  replied  the  giri.  "But  women 
are  weak  and  your  fear  is  not  unnatural.  H  an 
oath  will  give  you  more  peace  I  am  ready  to  take 
it.  By  this  holy  sign,"  and  she  took  from  the 
pocket  of  her  jacket  a  little  artistically  carved 
crucifix,  "  I  swear  what  you  desire ;  neither  pain 
nor  death  shall  tear  from  me  that  secret.  How 
could  I  hope  for  happiness  in  heaven  above  if 
while  here  below  I  were  guilty  of  the  blackest 
ingratitude  I " 

"  You  have  sworn ;  well  now  I  am  doubly  at 
ease,"  said  Zuleima.  "It  is  late;  go.  child; 
I  am  sleepy  and  must  rest.  To  night  you  may 
for  the  last  time  sleep  in  your  old  abode.  In  the 
morning  I  will  send  you  Selim  Pacha's  firman, 
which  will  open  your  broUier's  prison  to  you. 
Dream  hamdly!" 
She  hela  out  her  hand  for  the  girl  to  kiss. 
"  May  I  dream  of  you,  princess,  and  pray  for 
blesungs  upon  you  even  in  sleep." 

Zuleima  laughed  aloud.  *'  Of  me  ?  And  why  ? 
Rather  of  Mahmoud,  the  ^ung  hero  I   Go  1  " 

Judith  bowed.  Certainly  the  princess  had 
wounded  her  tender  feelings ;  but  being  accus- 
tomed to  Zuleima's  harsh  ways,  she  paid  little 
attention  to  this.  She  would  not  tarnish  her 
gratitude  by  any  bitter  feeling. 

She  left  the  apartment  of  her  mistress  and 
stepped  quickir  along  the  passages  which,  dimly 
lighted  by  the  half  moon,  only  returned  the  echo 
of  her  footsteps. 

The  communication  made  by  the  princess  had 
stmck  her  irith  teimr.  So,  in  spite  m  her  prayers 
jftnd  entreaties  the  hot-Uooded,  thoui^tiess  young 
man  had  been  drawn  into  an  undertidring^riiicn 
could  not  posdbly  end  well,  and  even,  mwer  tiie 
most  frivourable  drcumstances,  must  stain  his 
hands  with  blood.  She  felt  oppressed  by  the 
prospect  of  the  solitude  of  her  little  home — she 
should  be  alone  to  think,  to  pray.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  thick  cloud  rested  on  her  heart. 

"Whither  in  such  haste,  so  secretiy?  Not 
a  step  further.  Here  is  some  new  treason 
hatching." 

From  a  recess  which  Judith  was  just  passing 


there  stepped  a  man  in  a  dark  mantle,  via  i 
red  turban  on  his  head,  who  laid  his  hand  m 
heavily  on  the  girl's  shoulder  that  she  bent  noder 
its  weight.  A  secret  feeling,  rather  thu  Oe 
sound  of  his  voice,  made  her  recognize  hb  ai 
the  man  whose  hatred  pursued  botii  htf  neb- 
loved  brother  and  herself. 
"Alii" 

"Youknowme.  So  mudi  the  bettor;  vbttla 
I  care  whether  it  is  love  or  fear  whidi  en^ 
rour  eves  to  see  me  in  the  dark.  Yes,  AG; 
aithful  guardian  of  this  country ;  its  pntedor 
from  treason  and  bloodshed." 

"  Ali !  Whatever  may  have  happened,  wf 
brother  Jacopo,  may  be  guilty  of  thonelitkii 
conduct,  but  not  of  crime.    I  can  answer  wt  it" 

The  renegade  laughed.  "  Answer  rather  for 
yourself.  Christian.  Who  can  assure  me  that 
you  are  yourself  free  from  guilt  ?  That  the 
appearance  of  gentleness  does  not  conceal  the 
heart  of  a  demon  ?  What  are  you  about  in  tiiex 
corridors  at  this  hour  ?  your  mistress  has  long 
been  at  rest." 

"I?"  Judith  stood  confused.  The  oath  vfaidi 
she  had  taken  to  Zul^ma  came  to  her  misi 
The  trial  began. 

"You  are  silent.  You  tremble.  Own  tiot 
you  are  on  a  bad  errand.  Seek  not  to  eicatt 
from  my  hand.  A  whistle,  and  the  entrance  iu 
be  filled  with  guards." 

"Alii"  Judith  clasped  her  hands  iesfts- 
ingly,  "by  the  faith  in  which  you  were  b«B,I 
have  not  thought  nor  done  anything  wmg- 
Have  pity,  Ali,  and  leave  me." 

"  listen  to  me  I  Trust  me.  If  yon  hzn  vf 
secret  which  places  you  in  danger,  I  will  protect 
you — nay  more,  I  will  save  your  brother.  I  n- 
quire  only  two  things  as  a  reward ;  your  luA 
and  your  hand.   Will  you  grant  these?" 

Judith  drew  herself  from  the  rough  band  of  at 
renegade  towards  the  high  window,  whidi  coa* 
manoed  a  view  of  the  garden  of  the  pal»^ 
bathed  in  the  bright  light  of  the  mooo.  "w 
silvery  rays  shone  upon  her  fisnue.  "CaKiw 
myrmidons,  Ali."  she  said  calmly;  "Irepate- 
I  despise  you." 

An  exclamation  of  anger  broke  from  die  ap> 
of  the  renegade,  and  a  shrill  whistle  was  bead- 
He  had  spoken  truly;  in  siute  of  the  seeoiM 
solitude,  in  spite  of  the  death-like  stillness  <^ 
had  reigned  here  but  a  short  time  before,  warn- 
ful  eyes  had  not  slumbered.  In  a  moment  ne 
corridor  was  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Sdn 
Pacha's  body-guard,  and  the  narrow  space  w« 
bright  viith  torches. 

"  Take  this  giri  under  strict  guard."  o* 
manded  the  reo^de;  "the  wife  of  ^wjiiv 
shall  search  her,  and  let  whatever  is  foni 
brouriit  into  the  ante-room  of  the  noble  ftGw" 
Allan  preserve  him  I  And  now  away  «m 
Selim  Pacha  will  reward  your  real."  . 

The  soldiers  surrounded  the  maiden  nthm^ 
words  and  littie  courtesy.  Cold  and  nle<it.iu> 
life  had  already  fled,  Judith  remained  ion^ 
midst,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  Rq*^ 
and  scorn  were  repelled  as  from  a  steel  drs^ 
plate  by  the  roajes^  of  the  evident  iono«««J 
the  simple  girl.  When  the  passage  was  cktrei 
1  and  the  echo  of  the  last  footstep  was  loit,  a> 
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crept  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  outer  apart- 
mects  of  the  Princess  Zuleima.  Upon  bis  thrice 
rej^ated  knock  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
vnalded  face  of  the  old  nurse  appeared. 

"  Has  she  done  it  ?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,  she  has.  It  cost  a  good  deal  to  the 
pride  of  my  dear  child  to  condescend  to  caress 
and  flatter— but  she  did  it— the  plan  is  in  the 
pocket  of  that  child  of  an  infidel,  and  the  letter 
in  ker  own  hand.  We  have  done  what  your 
clever  mind  advised ;  you  will  carry  it  on  to  the 
end,"  '  ' 

"It  is  done.  Tell  your  mistress  that  Judith 
Fenci  is  in  prison.  Before  Mahomet  returns  her 
sentence  will  be  pronounced  and  executed.  Her 
hig^ioeas  shall  sleep  in  peace — that  little  one  will 
no  more  trouble  her  peace.   Allah  be  praised  I  *' 

A  parse  was  passed  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing of  the  door. 

"  Take  this  in  her  name,  and  before  sunset  to- 
morrow come  here  to  me  again.  You  shfldl  hp 
well  content.    Allah  guard  us  I  " 

The  door  was  closed.  The  renegade  hastened 
along  the  corridor  through  which  Judith  had 
vuxd  but  a  short  time  before.  The  moon  no 
>onger  lighted  the  way,  for,  as  if  in  sadness,  she 
hidden  herself  behind  the  clouds.  But  the 
<«ikBess  was  what  the  traitor  loved.  Laden  with 
the  wages  of  sin  he  hastened  to  his  rooms  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  his  worthy  companions. 

With  the  early  mom  Luijgi  Tempesta  was  to 
wave  Olmypia  in  disguise.  The  Venetian  had  no 
suspicion  that  Ali  was  laying  a  snare,  for  he  was 
convinced  that  the  renegade's  intentions  towards 
«in  were  honest ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours 
to  deceive  himself  and  others  by  a  forced 
cbeerfutoess,  he  was  silent  and  oppressed.  He 
Kit  as  if  under  a  heavy  burden— the  peoalw  of  a 
bad  deed.  IT-  J 

UouDted  on  a  fiery  Arab,  clad  in  a  white 
■jantle,  his  green  turban  surmounted  by  a  heron's 
feather  and  a  brilliant  agraffe,  a  horseman,  with 
^troop  of  followers,  rode  at  full  speed  towards 
^  palace  of  Selim  Pacha.  The  day  was  de- 
ci^mg.  and  the  short  twilight  approached.  The 
Kudiers  and  servants  who  wandered  about  the 
courts  no  sooner  recognized  him,  than  tb«r  re- 
puted the  cry  which  had  alreajty  saluted  the 
young  horseman  from  without : 

"Hail  Mahmoud,  hail  to  the ^oung  hero  !  ** 

He  thanked  them  with  an  mcHnation  of  the 
•iMd,  then  he  checked  the  speed  of  his  horse, 
ud  sprang  on  to  the  marUe  steps.  His  grave 
countenance  bore  an  almost  gloomy  expression  ; 
woner  than  had  been  expected  he  had  returned 
ftoni  his  skirmish  with  the  insurgents.  Had  his 
■Bission  failed  ?   No  one  was  bold  enough  to  ask 

goestion  of  the  young  man  who  was  equally 
bonoored  and  feared. 

^  he  passed  through  the  vaulted  hall  of  the 
Palace  a  new  set  came  to  salute  him,  and  at  their 
Mad  the  Aga  of  the  pa<Aa. 

'  Tell  me  where  Stiim  can  be  seen,*'  he  com- 
"O^^ed.   "Make  haste." 

The  Aga  hastened  to  obey  the  order  of  his 
young  master,  and  soon  returned. 

Mahmoud  stood  in  deep  thought  beside  the 
wnntun  whose  dlveiy  water  pbulied  in  the 


porphyry  basin  below,  his  ^es  fixed  on  the  bright 
element. 

"The  favourite  of  Allah  is  always  iralcome," 
said  the  Aga.    "  Selim  Pacha  awaits  you." 

He  stepped  before  the  young  man  along  the 
marble  passages  which  led  to  the  apartments  of 
his  lord.  A  splendour  which  only  the  oriental 
mind  could  have  effected  prevailed  in  these 
a|>artments  and  halls,  the  heavy  brocaded  cur- 
tains which  the  Aga  drew  aside  for  his  noble 
follower.  His  hana  now  removed  the  last  of 
these  curt«ns,  and  Mahmoud  stood  in  the  favour- 
ite  retreat  of  his  noble  relative. 

The  pacha  was  seated  on  a  ^Ucen  divan  orna- 
mented with  gold  embroidery.  His  look  was 
commanding,  ms  features  firm  but  not  harsh.  A 
white  beard  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  gave  him  a 
venerable  appearance,  but  a  near  approach  re- 
moved this  impression.  In  stnte  of  nis  years 
Selim  Pacha  was  the  slave  of  his  passions,  and 
hasty  judgments  and  blind  confidence  were 
among  the  least  of  his  weaknesses.  He  was 
not  alone ;  his  niece  Zuleima  was  sitting  on  a 
stool  at  the  head  of  his  resting^  place  beautiful  as 
ever.  It  was  the  hour  at  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay  her  daily  visit  to  her  noble  relative ; 
the  hour  during  which  her  wishes  found  almost 
too  willing  a  listener. 

The  presence  of  his  bride  did  not  seem  to  give 
much  pleasure  to  the  visitor.  A  slight  cloud 
overspread  his  brpw,  but  he  controUra  himself 
and  saluted  uncle  and  niece  with  a  deep  obei- 
sance. The  unexpected  appeamce  of  the  young 
man  did  not  seem  to  produce  a  more  pleasant 
effect  upon  Zuleima.  Hardly  able  to  conceal 
her  annoyance  she  rose  quickly  from  her  seat. 

Selim  took  his  brilliantly  ornamented  nargleish 
from  his  lips,  and  turned  his  bright,  but  express- 
ionless eyes  to  his  young  relative. 

"  You  havej returned  earlier  than  I  expected,"' 
he  said  ;  "  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  nave  ful- 
filled the  commission  with  which  ray  confidence 
and  that  of  our  'noble  master  entrusted  you. 
What  brings  you  home  ?  " 

"  The  end  of  my  misdon,"  replied  the  young 
man.  **  Do  not  call  it  boasting,  pacha,  it  m  only 
the  expresrion  of  my  pleasure  at  tiie  unexpected 
chance,  when  I  tell  you  that  on  my  way  to  Crete 
I  was  met  by  an  ambassador  from  the  rebels, 
who  came  to  offer  submisdon  to  your  win,  to  lay 
at  your  feet  the  required  tribute  declaring  that 
they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  punishment  you 
may  think  fit  to  impose.  The  knowledge  Uiat 
Selim  Pacha  had  sent  a  member  of  his  frimily  to 
judge  and  punish  them  was  the  cause  of  this 
unhoped-for  humility  on  the  part  of  the  rebels." 

"  Say  rather  that  it  was  the  the  magic  of  your 
name  which  comiMlled  it,"  replied  the  Pacha; 
**  it  was  Allah's  will  that  your  sword  should  shed 
no  blood.  At  the  divan  which  I  shall  hold  to- 
morrow, you  shall  repeat  what  you  have  now  told 
me,  and  then  we  will  decide  upon  further 
measures ;  and  th^  shall  be  mild  ones,  for  wft 
are  sharpening  the  sword  of  justice  for  judgment 
in  our  own  house.  Soon  it  would  have  bMome 
the  scene  of  our  death.  The  blackest  treachery 
has  been  lurking  on  the  threshold  of  our  palace 
while  you  were  far  away." 

"  luhmoud,"— for  the  first  time  Zuleima 
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joined  in  the  conversation — "  while  you  were 
fighting  for  the  good  of  the  state,  the  steel  of  the 
murderer  threatened  her  whom  you  brought 
hitherto  be  your  wife.  Your  Zuleima  was  the  first 
victim  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  wretched  conspira- 
tors, had  not  Allah  conf6unded  their  schemes." 

Mahmoud  seemed  more  moved  by  the  matter 
itself,  than  by  the  pathetic  words  of  his  bride. 

"  Then,  the  report  is  true  which  reached  me  on 
my  way,  and  strengthened  as  I  came  nearer 
homeP"  he  said.  "What  we  lau^ied  at  as  a 
£aocy  of  the  brain  is  indeed  true — a  conspiracy 
of  the  Christians  excited  and  supported  by 
Venice  " 

"You  are  right,"   interrupted  the  Pacha. 

The  veoemous  serpent  was  sharpening  his 
-fangs  behind  our  back.  We  have  to  thank  the 
watchfulness  of  Ali,  the  renegade,  for  the  dis- 
covery." 

"Ali,  the  renegade?"  The  prince's  brow 
-darkened.  "A  guilty  hand  in  a  guilty  bun- 
ness,"  he  remarked. 

•  "You  do  his  zeal  injustice,"  replied  the 
Pacha.  "  He  is  true  to  the  &.ith  of  Mahomet 
^d  has  proved  this  by  his  services.  For  a  long 
time,  filled  with  suspicion,  he  was  busied  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  a  clue  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Giaour,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  Venetian  emissary.  Adding  artifice  to  the 
power  he  possessed,  he  surprised  the  spy  when 
he  thought  himself  alone  and  unwatched.  This 
man  has,  unfortunately,  as  yet  escaped  the 
penalty  due  to  him  ;  all  search  for  him  has  been 
xrultless,  but  papers  of  the  greatest  importance 
have  fallen  into  AK's  hands.  They  name  the 
.partipipators  in  the  league,  their  plan  of  makinr 
•themselves  masters  of  the  palace,  and  putting 
their  present  master  to  deaui,  with  a  slwtch  ^ 
-the  palace,  showing  were  they  might  conceal 
their  weapons — in  SiOTt,  nothing  is  wanting-  to 
show  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  plot  the  first 
night  should  be  made  use  of  Cor  its  carrying  out 
in  which  you,  the  dreaded  one,  should  be  absent 
from  Olympia." 

"  If  I  had  been  here,"  remarked  the 'young 
man,  "  perhaps  I  might  have  been  permitted  to 
examine  more  closely  into  this.  I  am  told  that 
several  Christians  are  lying  in  the  dungeons 
under  the  sentence  of  death.  Zeal  which  works 
fpr  reward  is  oAen  as  premature  in  its  haste  as  is 
fear.  A  paper  found  by  the  renegade  upon  an 
unknown  spy  seems  to  me  a  very  doubtful  proof; 
(ae^nw^ile,  I  esteem  .so  hi^y  the  righteous 
nrind  of  SeKm  Pacha,  as  to  fear  that  they  have 
'  acted  in  his  name  without  having  in  hand  suf- 
'fici^t  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  suspected 
persons.^' 

"  Prince,  you  are  as  bold  in  words  as  you  are 
la  acts — just  consider,  Mahmoud,"  observed 
(Zuleima,  half  aloud.  "  You  are  in  ^e  presence 
tif  Selim,  our  noble  relative." 

"Let  him  alone,  my  child,"  said  Selim,  "I 
know  his  natqre ;  it  was  my  o^,  before  years 
cooled  my  blood.  No,  Mahmoud ;  my  anger  has 
not  fallen  on  the  guil^  without  suf^cient  proof, 
and  early  to-morrow  morning  they  will  atone  for 
it  with  the  bowstring.  Weapons  have  been  found 
■concealed  in  the  place  indicated:  daggers  for 
•murder,  and  chams  for  fettering.  And  not  only 


are  men  implicated  in  this  conspiracy  of  the  ia< 
fidels,  whose  hatred  threatens  us.butevenvoiiMa 
and  girls  have  concealed  thor  murdmos 
thoughts  under  the  mask  of  gende  humility." 

"  I  must  believe  it— I  must,"  mnrmond  the 
young  man,  "and  yet  it  is  hardly  posaUe, 
after  all  that  I  have  learned  and  observed.  It  is 
only  the  sparks  of  a  fire  of  straw  which  new: 
bums  up— there  are  hot-headed  youths  amoog 
the  Christians— I  myself  know  one  such— Jacopo 
Fenci." 

"He  is  one  of  the  worst.  His  hand  it  ms 
which  was  to  use  the  murderer's  knife!"  airi 
Zuleima.  "The  soul  of  my  hero  is  too  noWelo 
be  capable  of  measuring  the  depths  of  the  hearts 
of  these  Christians.  I  tremble  when  I  remembe 
that  I  have  nourished  in  my  bosom  such  a 
serpent  as  the  sister  of  the  wretched  man  you  just 
now  named." 

."  Tacopo's  sister  ?  "  asked  Mahmoud,  in  great 
excitement;  "Judith  Fenci  — she  guilty-a 
traitoress.   Never,  never ! " 

The  princess  compressed  her  lips. 

"  Prince  Mahmoud  knows  notlung  of  wbaUhu 
happened,  or  he  would  not  speak  so  wannlyw 
this  Christian  woman,"  she  remarked,  Wttttiv- 
"  I  have  already  bcMi  told  that  he  loved  to  talk 
with  her  in  the  twilight  hours.  She  has  deceiTtd 
you,  Mahmoud,  as  she  did  me.  Honey  was  at 
her  lips,  gall  in  her  heart." 

"  She  false !  I  would  sooner  believe  that  tie 
prophet  of  wisdom  is  untrue,"  cried  MahoKni 
"You  were  not  accustomed  to  be  jealms. 
Zuleima.  Does  the  rose  lose  its  value  becaiw 
the  perfume  of  the  violet  also  gives  pleasure.^ 
And  I  believed  her  a  violet.    Humble  andpitfc- 

"Mahmoud,"  the  princess  had  appowhed 
him,  and  taken  his  hand,  "  I  can  speak  fmly  to 
you  in  the  presence  of  my  noble  node,  vhs 
blesses  our  union.  Pride  and  jealousy  made  me 
harsh ;  I  do  not  profess  to  be  exempt  bm  these 
feelings.  But  I  endeavoured  to  control  them  « 
your  account,  Mahmoud,  and  because  I  desired 
be  worthy  of  you,  the  hero.  Judith  Feoci  w«W 
be  the  proof  of  my  improvement.  I  wished  a 
favour  and  elevate  the  girl  to  whom  you  stoitfl 
kindness,  and  wAom  1,  m  the  spirit  of  jeak«| 
had  reproached,  and  oppressed,  in  order  to  gj* 
your  approbation.  I  drew  her  nearer  to  me,  w 
the  innocence  and  gentleness  of  her  maoner  «• 
ceivcd  me  as  it  had  done  youi  I  treated 
a  confidante  in  order  that  on  your  return  you  wfit 
find  her  my  fiiend." 

"Zuleima,  rende—merciful I  The  eami  ' 
moved  I "  said  Mahmoud,  half  aloud,  and  imc<»- 
scipus  of  his  own  words.  "  And  she  ?  Judith— 

"  Has  shamefdlly  misused  my  confideoce.  TW 
plan,  drawn  by  your  own  hand,  wbidi  I  lu* 
treasured  as  a  dear  memorial,  and  have  utca 
shown  to  my  women  as  a  proof  of  your  ekifl, 
stole  from  me.    It  was  intended  as  a  gwdito 
lead  the  murderers  in  safety  to  the  place 
dreadful  deed ;  her  own  handwritkig  has 
us  of  this.   The  plan  and  letter  was  fbuod  i«  ■* 
pocket  when  she  was  surprised  at  a  late  ^f^^ 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  palace.  R*"^ 
continued  Zuleima,  as  she  held  out  the  pla,M» 
the  letter. 

fToie  continue. J 
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{Lancaster  II«nU.) 

[continued.] 

have  dwelt  upon  changes  of  name,  bat 
what  if  changes  of  arms  have  to  ac- 
company them  ?  No  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, beyond  mentioning  that  arms 
had,  say,  to  be  taken,  adding  in  these 
days  (just  as  a  licence  does)  about  what  is  called 
aa  exemplification  "according  to  the  laws  of 
anns "  (so  the  text  alwsws  runs),  ever  pretended 
to  deal  with  them.  Parliament  in  the  past  may 
have  left  yon  to  find  out  your  coat  of  arras  for 
JDurself,  and,  left  to  yourself,  or  the  too  tender 
mercies  of  the  seal  engraver,  what  iniquity  of  ap- 
propriation might  you  not  perpetrate !  Mr.  Moses 
Jones  will  be  pretty  sure  to  take  a  fancy  to  Lord 
Ranelagh's  achievement,  although  in  no  way  a 
proved  relative  of  his  lordship.  Mr.  Jones  goes 
OD  a  broad  principle.  "My  name,"  says  he, 
/ones.  Jones  o'erspreads  the  land.  There 
can  be  bat  one  great,  original,  quasiprimeval 
Jones,  from  whom  the  whole  tribe  descends.  Of 
Aat  tribe  his  lordship  and  myself,  bearing  the 
amepatronyraic,  are  members. ' '  And,  so  far,  I  am 
wt  indisposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Jones,  that,  could 
ije  go  far  enough  back,  everyone  of  us  to-day,  the 
'*elsh  excluded,  would  find  his  common  ancestor 
wssideof  Japhet.*  But  this  does  not  suffice.  Un- 
«s  Mr.  Jones  proves  all  the  links  showing  his 
mmon  ancestorship  with  Lord  Ranelagh,  and 
oat  sttch  ancestor  bore  his  lordship's  present 
oat,  he  has  no  right  to  it. 

In  a  royal  license,  ui.der  her  majesty's  signet 
sign-manuel  (as  it  is  termed),  there  has  been, 
w  since  the  time 'of  Sir  Isaac  Heard  (Garter 
ang  of  Arms,  in  the  last  and  present  centuries), 
0  uniform  direction  that  the  new  arms  as- 
imed  on  a  change  of  name  be  "duly  exemplified 
ccording  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded  at 
irCollege  of  Arms,  otherwise  this,  our  licence 
M  permission,  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect." 
0  mention  is  made  of  the  law  of  Mr.  Jones.  In 
>eoklentime,nodoubt,peopletookcameandarms 
ithontsuch  process,  as  our  scientific  age  affords, 
mis  a  curious  record  at  the  College  of  Arms 
ys :  "  The  armes  and  creast  of  Rauf  Smyth  of 
ewcastle,  descended  by  patemall  races,  fi-om 
ichard,  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Torbock, 

Torbock,  County  Lancaster,  knight,  who  was 
c  first  that  by  an  accident  was  sumamed 
"Jth."  Who  made  the  mistake,  or  how  it  oc- 

Sm,  oa  tlM  orifia  of  benldir,  tbe  Ute  Mr.  PUncli6, 
unet  Herald's  iatereittii(  Totnme,  Tbe  PttrtniTant  of  Aniis> 
irdEditioo,  1873,  Id  i  nriau  Work,  entitled  "Tbe  Britiih 
»P«edinqi,"  or  a  pirticnlkr  account  of  all  th«  prvaeat 
"I'tr,  Second  Edition,  LondoD.  1719.  ("  latrodnctkn  of 
"tnr.ud  beviBffef  Anu,*'  p.  9.)  «BiMd  ftaf'AM,  the 
»<d«narAdM,borAliU  Uber't  Mat,  qiuiiand  iritb  that 
i>»  Mhur,  Bve,  aba  btAmf  an  bebna.  Tfi:-falea  and 
»t,"aQ0im  optrioawoald  baOkt  ameaaainata  later 
od.' 
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curred,  isnot  stated,  and,  anyhow,  the  descendants 
of  Richard  appear  to  have  meekly  remained 
Smith  ever  afterwards.  But  I  am  now  speaking 
of  practice  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of 
the  changes  of  name  with  us  arise  under  bequests 
of  property.  A  mere  whim  or  fancy  will  not 
secure  you  a  licence,  nor  the  fact  of  your  having 
a  disagreeable  name,  although  here  my  natural 
sympathy  with  distress  in  any  form,  would  prompt 
me  to  sincere  condolences ;  and_  more  than  that, 
facilities  for  alteration  should  in  my  opinion  be 
affijrded  in  such  cases.  After  all,  a  bad  name  is 
a  misfortune,  and  no  reflection  on  the  bearer. 
But  it  is  hard  to  bear,  and  I  remember  a  person 
coming  into  considerable  estate  by  will,  but  oq 
condition  of  his  taking  the  testator's  disagreeable 
name.  Perhaps  most  of  us  would  cot  have  ob- 
jected to  this  for  the  sake  of  the  fortune,  but  the 
unfortunate  devisee  was  just  sending  his  two  boys 
to  school,  and  had  an  uneasy  conviction  that  they 
would  be  nicknamed  unmercifully.  Others  seem 
indifferent  to  nomenclature  as  the  Welsh  lady 
who  once  called  on  me  at  the  College  of  Arms. 
Now  1  fear  that  when  I  see  skirts  sweeping  the 
Earl  Marshal's  court,  I  secretW  wish  their  owners 
were  somewhere  else.  They  do  take  up  such  an 
unconscionable  time  in  the  preliminary  accounts 
of  their  families,  prior  to  the  conquest,  before 
really  proceeding  to  business.  Welsh  ladies  are 
especially  tiresome,  having  been  known  to  com- 
mence their  story  nearer  the  Deluge  than  the 
Conquest,  one  of  them  averring,  it  is  said,  that 
her  ancestor  having  a  private  boat  at  the  time, 
never  availed  hirr.self  of  Noah's  Ark  !  Well,  the 
particular  lady  now  in  question,  at  last  reached 
the  Victorian  era,  and  producing  a  trumpet . 
banner  said,  "  I  want  to  know  whether  the  arms 
on  this  banner  belong  to  Jones  of  Flint  or  to 
Gosling."  To  make  matters  clearer  she  added:, 
"  My  mother  was  a  Gosling."  Now  here,  I  felt 
she  stated  the  truth ;  I  respected  her  for  her 
candid  avowal,  but  thought  that  the  queen  should 
aUow  the  good  mother  to  change  her  name.  But 
to  resume.  There  aie  other  cases  of  a  voluntair 
nature,  cases  of  adoption,  natural  children  and 
so  on.  In  all  of  them.  Garter,  Clarenceux,  and 
Norroy  Kings  of  Arms,  are  the  referees  of  the 
Crown.  Any  ofiicer  may  draw  up  and  lodge  a 
petition  for  a  free  licence  at  the  Home  Office,  but 
it  is  the  kings  who,  in  all  cases,  report  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  any  objection  to  the  proposed 
change  "  so  fas  as  the  Earl  Marshal's  depart- 
ment is  concerned."  This  last  clause  in.  the 
formal  communicatisn  from  Government  has  long 
practically  extended  itself  to  ascertaining  of  thp 
petitioner  s  agent  the  truth  of  the  allegations  set 
forth,  just  as  petitions  claiming  a  peerage  are 
sent  down  to  the  Attorney- General  for  ezamioaT 
tion  and  report^  pridr  to  the  claim  being  heard 
before  the  committee  for  privileges.  Such  peti- 
tions for  licences  as  arise  under  testamentary  in- 
junctions, with  clauses  of  forfeiture  in  case  of 
noncoi&pliance,  are  never  adversely  reported  upon 
by  the  Kings  of  Arms,  since  no  devisee  is  to  be. 
debarred  from  fulfilling  the  reasonable  and 
practicable  conditions  of  bis  devise.  . ,  . 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  assuming  that  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Bones  leaves  all  his  estates  to  Mr. 
Barnabas  Small,  subject  to  the  latter  taking  the 
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Bones  name  and  arms  with  those  of  Small,  this 
must  more  or  less  run  counter  to  the  law  of  right  to 
Croat  annour  by  male  descent.  Mr.  Small  may  be 
only  a  friend,  no  relation  at  all  of  Mr.  Bones. 
Even  supposing  Mr.  Small's  mother  was  a  Miss 
Bones,  unless  she  were  deceased,  and  an  heiress, 
the  Bones  arms  could  not  quietly  corae  to  Mr. 
Small,  and  in  ordinary  course,  never  the  crest, 
since,  no  woman  being  entitled  thereto,  she  cannot 
transmit  what  does  not  belong  to  her.  The  fact, 
however,  xemuns  that  Mr.  Small  is  compulsorily 
directed  to  take  tiie  testator's  name  in  addition 
to,  and  after  his  own  patronymic.  He  becomes 
Mr.  Small  Bones,  and  will  accordingly  have  a 
quarterly  shield,  first  and  fourth.  Bones ;  second 
and  third  Small,  with  the  two  crests  of  the 
respective  coats.  This  official  and  regfistered  re- 
assignment, by  the  format  act  of  the  Kings  of 
Arms,  against  the  usual  law,  of  the  crest  and 
^  arms  of  one  man — Mr.  Bones  to  another — Mr. 
Small  is  what  thequeen  means  by  exemplification, 
which  term  also  includes  the  settlement  of  the 
ri^ht  coats  of  Bones  and  Small  properly  apper- 
taining to  the  testator  and  devisee  respectively ;  a 
process  which,  provided  both  coats  be  existanton 
record,  and  the  proved  property  of  Messrs. 
Bones  and  Small,  consigns  to  the  latter,  if  he  be 
a  celatin  and  descendant  of  the  original  grantee, 
the  bearings  of  Bones,  pure  and  simple,  if  no 
relative,  then  the  same  arms,  but  with  an  addi- 
tion, such  as  a  cross  or  canton,  "for  distinction," 
as  it  is  called,  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  of  the 
blood.  What  if  Mr.  Bones  said,  in  his  will,  that 
Mr.  Small  was  to  bear  the  Bones  arms  precisely 
as  he  himself  had  borne  them  ?  I  apprehend  that 
the  royal  direction,  as  to  a  conformance  with 
armorial  laws,  would  override  this,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ^he  coat  with  the  "distinction,"  in 
accordance  with  those  laws,  be  held  a  sufficient 
ftilfilment,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Small,  of  the  con- 
ditions. Moreover,  it  is  c|uestionable  whether 
such  cross  or  canton  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  ad- 
ditional charge  at  all.  Somewhat  like  a  mark  of 
cadenf^  (label  for  eldest,  crescent  for  second  son, 
and  so  on}  it  is  removable.  A  husband,  takinjg 
his  wife's  name  and  arms  for  himself  and  his 
children,  isdirected  to  use  the  canton,  orcross  "dis- 
tinction "  but  not  bis  children,  for  they  have  the 
blood.  There  is  yet  another  point  to  consider. 
It  may  happen  that  Mr.  Bones  spoke  of  Mr. 
Small  assuming  arms  when  there  were  none  for 
Mr.  Bones,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Small  has  no  arms 
either.  No  seal,  even,  can  be  discovered  showing 
what  Mr.  Bones  used.  In  such  a  case  is  Mr. 
Small  to  be  compelled  to  take  out  arms  for  both 
names  ?  It  might  be  plausibly  urged  that  the 
condition  about  arms  was  an  impossible  one, 
there  being  none  to  assume,  a  condition  more 
impossible  than  that  fomous  one,  dispensed  with, 
that  created  a  devise,  subject  to  the  devisee 
becoming  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  There  was  here 
a  sort  01 compuMon  on  the  king's  fitvour,  held 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  he  would  create  the 
devisee  notning  of  the  kind.  Ncverth^ess,  the 
latter  got  his  estate.  Mr.  Small,  I  say.  has  no 
arms,  neither  has  Mr.  Bones.  A  formal  judicial 
decision  would  probably  be  in  favour  of  two  new 
coats  and  crests  being  taken,  duly  granted  to  Mr. 
Small,  with  the  many  precedents  for  that  course,  a 


course  too.  which  lessens  chance  of  liti^timwitb 
the  next  in  remainder  for  not  compljnng  in  die 
customary  way.  with  the  terms  of  thedevise.  Itmay 
still,  however,  be  uiged  that  the  testator,  Bntes, 
meant  in  his  will,  by  his  own  arms,  some  devices 
or  other  to  which  he  fancied  himself  endtied,  not 
something  new,  brought  to  life  after  lus  own 
demise,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Small.  Wbatif 
Mr.  Bones  has  mentioned  his  arms  (botmtd 
plumes  or  no)  as  Vert,  two  cross  bones  in  sakm; 
on  a  chief  argent  a  peacock,'ia  his  pride  beading 
in  his  mouth  a  thistle  all  proper.  Would  snch  be 
officially  assigned  to  Mr.  Small  ?  Well,  if  theie 
bearings  were  shown  to  be  Mr.  Booes's  inrentw 
(though  he  and  others  should  butsug)^  it  it 
the  province  of  kings  to  devise  arms],  or  shodd 
nothing  like  them  appear  to  any  other  name,  the; 
might  condescend  to  grant  them.   But,  too  pro- 
bably, the  coat  in  question  would,  on  an  exanuoa- 
tion  amidst  the  thousands  at  the  College,  be  fonnd 
to  belong  to  another  Bones  family  altogether,  sod 
thus  to  grant  them  aftesh  would  be  an  infrax^ 
of  law  and  right.   The  peacock  and  bones  nu^ 
eventually  be  conceded,  but  not  without  suooiy 
additional  little  bones  and  feathers,  peifaai»  s 
b&ton  sinister,  or  other  less  significant  device. 
The  guardians  of  heraldic  honours  could  not  act 
otherwise,  despite  Mr.  Small's  i>alve  assoraoce 
that  he  never  looked  out  for  a  grand  coat  « 
arms,  far  from  it,  but  quite  a  simple  one,  \>eog 
himself  a  plain  man  without  pretensiooi.  Ur. 
Small  is  unaware  that  the  simpler  the  armi  m 
the  grander  they  are,  elaborate  coats,  indeed, 
only  becoming  inevitable  now-a-days  to  prerenti 
clashing  with  shields   borne  by  older  races. 
Other  people  view  the  matter  differently  from  Mr- 
Small.   They  may  not  even  object  to  heraldry  in 
American  s^le,  like  the  arms  of  the  Satt  of 
Kansas,  stated  by  Cussans  to  be  as  foUom :  Tvo 
ox-teams  and  waggons,  between  a  man  plonk- 
ing in  sinister  foreground,  and  Indians  honan; 
buffaloes  in  dexter  middle>distance  ;^  on  uo^^  | 
a  river  and  double-funnelled,  hurricane-dedced 
steamer ;  behind,  mountuns  in  distance,  the  san 
rising  ;  on  sky,  in  half  drcle,  thirty-seven 
all  proper.   Or  those  of  the  Sute  of  Or^ 
viz: — on  a  fess,  the  words  ''the  Union;"" 
chief,  a  landscape,  an  ox-waggon,  a  deer,  tan. 
mountains,  and  prairie  in  distance,  the  sea, 
Uiereon  a  sailing-ship  and  a  steamer ;  in  buCr 
a  plough,  rake,  scythe,  garbs  etc. ;  which  Mr. , 
Cussans  ventures  to  blazon  as  all,  anyhow,  m ' 
very  properly.    But  whatever  the  case  be,  the  wi 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bones  having  no  arms,  nor  Mr. 
Small  either  would  entail  on  the  latter,  wefe  at 
estates  small,  a  considerable  expenditure,  j 
that,  because  the  terms  of  a  stranger's  ^eqow 
are  onerous,  therefore  th^  should  be  c**^ 
And  in  this  particular  case  Mr.  Small  <"i^J?f 
to  complain,  but  rather  Mr.  Bones*s  next  of  bB>  | 
left  with  next  to  notlung.   And  I  do  but  oeat, 
to  impress  on  you  that, If  Mr.  Small  doei  can 
plain,  the  blame  rests  on  his  deceased  benduto 
who  has  ordered  luxuries  he  could  have  dow 
without,  and  left  others  to  pay  for  them ;  that 
is  not  genealogy's  handmaiden  that  is  to  be  as 
demned,  but  the  unsuitable  people  who  court  w 
As  well  denounce  the  Legacy  and  Sace»« 
Duties  department  aa  the  Home  Office, tfdtM 
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CoUege  of  Arms.  None  of  these  had  anything  at 
an  to  do  with  drawing  up  Mr.  Bones's  will. 

Before  taking  leave  01  this  branch  of  my  sub- 
iect,  I  will  note  one  more  difficult  or  anomaly 
iririog  irom  the  chaises  of  name.  Ur.  Bones 
bu  manied  Teresa  Tagg.  an  hriress,  and  is 
directed  by  settlemeot  to  take  his  wi^'s  name 
arms  only.  Mr.  Tag^,  formerly  Bones,  marries 
secoadty  Jemima  Jeokins.  How  do  the  children 
of  tlus  second  marriage  appear  ?  Their  Cither's 
suname  is  now  Tagg,  and  they  will  probably  be 
Taggt  also,  though  they  do  not  descend  firom 
any  Taggs,  and  they  may  assume  the  Tagg 
anus.  The  mischief  all  arises  from  the  good 
simple  rule  ordinanW  followed,  though  it  be  not 
compulsory  on  free  Britons  that  children  take  the 
father's  surname,  which  in  this  caoe  is  no  longer 
the  veritable  patronymic  of  Bones.  Why  (you 
■uy  ask)  did  the  iEather  become  Mr.  Tagg  at  all  ? 
Posubly  there  was  no  choice  left  him.  Perhaps 
Teresa  Tagg  was  a  great  heiress,  and  Mr.  and 
"^^Sg  °^  Taggrag  sounded  better  than 
Boaes  of  the  same  place.  It  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable whether  this  issue  of  a  second  mamage, 
save  on  the  score  of  a  vety  long  user,  would  be 
received  at  court  as  Taggs,  certainly  not,  if  the 
terms  of  the  licence  expressly  limited  the  use  of 
the  name  to  the  children  of  the  first  wife.  It  is 
also  curious  that  a  husband  should  be  allowed  by 
license  to  take  his  wife's  name  and  arms,  while 
she  who  already  bears  his  name  cannot  assume 
his.  But  it  is  quite  right.  That  canton  or  cross 
gtveo  to  the  husband  when  he  does  take  her  arms 
sofficiently  shows  the  herald's  mild  disapproval 
« the  allowance. 

So  nnch  for  changes  of  names  and  arms.  They 
i^t  Httle  the  law  of  quarterings,  which  do  their 
best  wholly  to  ignore  changes  oiarms.  The  Duke 
uBucIdngham  has  no  less  than  five  surnames,  and 
H)  five  crests,  and  periiaps  about  four  hundred 
qnarterings.  How  are  all  these  coats  to  be 
blaioned  m  one  shield  ?  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I 
*ill  tell  you.  Divide  the  shield  into  four  hundred 
*od  two  divisions.  In  the  first  division  place  the 
suniame  coats  altogether,  first  and  sixth 
^ttnville,  two.  Temple,  three,  Nugent,  four, 
oriiiges,  and  five,  Chandos.  Observe,  they  do 
wt  each  occupy  a  division.  In  the  second  divi- 
■lon  put  the  coat  of  Greninlle,  all  by  itself,  as  the 
rae  patronjrmical  coat.  Then  succeed  in  the 
%ular  way  the  quarterings  introduced  by  Gren- 
^<  By  "  introduction  "  I  am  brought  to  a  final 
■lustration  of  the  law  of  quarterings  often  imper- 
^  un^rstood.  and  wiu  it  I  mil  conclude. 

At  staitiag,  I  would  observe  that  the  ordinary 
^  of  an  neiress,  through  whom  quarterings 
=<>nie,  is  veiy  diffisrent  from  the  heraldic  or 
r«w^ogical  definition.  The  popular  notion  of 
^  hnress  as  being  a  young  lady  with  plenty  of 
Qoney  arises  from  a  confusion  of  facts  and  ideas. 
^  herald  is  wholly  indifferent  whether  she  has 
a<niey  or  no.  An  old  lady  may  be  an  heiress 
M  none  credit  it.  Joan  Tiptoft  was  co-heiress 
f  her  nephew  Edward,  Earl  of  Worcester.  An 
*ire«s  or  co-heiress  (we  say  heii  or  co-heir)  is 
an  only  child  or  one  of  the  daughters  of  a 
'"'w^ed  parent,  with  no  surviving  brothers  nor 
oywho  have  left  descendants.  She  may  be  poor 
0  nr  as  money  goes,  and  yet  an  heiress  entitled 


to  a  hundred  coats.  Now,  if  these  strange  coats 
came  to  her  from  her  mother's  family,  and  her 
father  had  no  coats  of  arms  of  his  own,  she 
could  have  none  of  them,  lacking  her  Other's 
coat  as  an  introduction  to  the  rest.  Each 
quartering  must  link  on  heraldically  and  gene- 
alogically to  its  nearest  neighbour— a  break  in 
the  chain  is  £atal  to  all  the  limes  above  the  break. 
I  shall  make  this  more  clear  to  you  by  taking  a 
specimen  of  a  very  ^r  amateur  herald,  but  one 
unacquainted  with  this  law  of  introduction. 

Timothy  Bones  was  the  son  of  WilUam  Bones, 
bv  Edith,  his  wife,  only  child  of  William  Black. 
His  grandfather  was  Arthur  Bones,  who  married 
Edith,  only  child  of  William  Small,  by  Jane,  his 
wife,  only  child  of  John  Scales.  Timothy  sees  these 
his  ancestors  at  length  departed  to  their  fathers 
(and  mothers)  and  on  the  long-delayed  demise  of 
his  beloved  grandmother  Edith  Small,  but  not 
before  he  is  enabled  to  marshal  all  Ms  known 
heraldic  honours.  Timothy  likes  hnaldnr,  and 
thinks  he  knows  something  about  it.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  out  his  escocheon,  and  divides  it  into 
four  equal  parts.  To  Bones,  his  own  paternal  coat, 
he  knows  he  has  a  right ;  locked  up  in  his  safe  he 
possesses  his  granduther's  patent.  He  places 
the  Bones  arms  in  the  first  quarter.  He  then 
clambers  up  the  &mily  tree  to  his  said  grand- 
father. Arthur,  who  married  Edith  Small,  and 
places  Small  next  to  Bones.  He  then  puts 
Scales  next  (for  his  grandmother  Edith  Smalt's 
arms  introduce  her  mother  Jane  Scales's  coat). 
He  then,  with  continued  accuracy  and  caution, 
comes  down  the  family  tree  to  his  father  WilUam 
Bones,  who  married  Edith  Black.  He  boldly 
places  Black  in  the  fourth  and  last  quarter.  He 
comes  to  the  college  to  brin^  down  nis  pedigree 
in  a  fresh  entry,  continuing  it  from  the  last  one 
put  upon  record,  and  signed  by  his  lamented 
grandfather  Arthur.  He  requests  that  the  four 
coats  be  painted  in  on  the  face  of  the  new  record. 
Mr.  Green  Griffin,  pursuivant,  informs  him  that 
before  t^s  can  be  done  the  quartered  shield,  with  a 
scheme  of  pedigree  showing  how  Scales  and  the 
other  coats  come,  must  be  referred  to  chapter 
(as  the  College  monthly  meeting  is  staled),  which 
will  thereupon  direct  its  examination  by  two 
officers  of  arms,  and  on  a  satisfactory  report 
from  the  latter,  at  a  subsequent  chapter,  will 
order  the  shield  of  quarterings  to  be  entered  on 
the  books  together  with  the  continuation  of  pedi- 

See.  Mr.  Bones  is  slightly  perturbed  by  the 
iffin's  recital  of  stdemn  formaUties,  but  the 
latter  hastens  to  the  search  at  once  to  see  tb^ 
all  four  coats  are  really  correct.  He  finds  coi^ 
of  the  Bones  grant  duly  registered  to  Arthur 
Bones.  Timothy's  granoEather,  and  the  respect- 
ive matches  of  Bones  with  Small,  and  of  Small 
with  Scales,  and  of  Black  with  Bones,  in  the 
respective  pedigrees  of  those  families ;  but  he  is 
at  fault  as  to  the  Small  arms.  What  Smalls  are 
they  ?  There  is  an  older  descent  of  Smalt,  with 
arms  entered  by  Benolt  (Clarenceux),  some  three 
centuries  before,  but  no  subsequent  record  can  be 
discovered.  Is  descent  now  provable  from  this 
family  ?  Mr.  Timothv  produces,  with  some  show 
of  confidence,  a  seal  used  by  his  grandmother, 
only  to  be  informed  by  Griffin  that  the  seal  is  a 
crest  which  his  grandmother  had  no  right  to  use, 
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and  further  than  that  would  not  be  sufficient,  if 
any  evidence  at  all,  of  his  grandmother's  right  to 
bear  the  Small  arms.  Timothy  says,  he  supposes 
ii£  most  give  ap  Small.  He  has  no  notion  how  to 
prove  the  descent  from  Benolt's  pedigree.  His 
^eld  must,  tfaerefiue,  stand,  6rst  wnes,  second 
S/dnJt,  third  Scales,  fourth  Black.  "You  can't 
have  a  blank,"  says  Griffin.  *'  Very  well,  then," 
says  Timothy,  "let  it  be  first  and  fourth  Bones, 
^cond  Scales,  third  Black."  "That  won't  do 
either,"  says  Griffin  "you  can't  have  Scales." 
•"  Can't  have  Scales !  "  cries  Timothy  in  despair. 
<jriffln  rejoins  with  mingled  courtesy  and  firm- 
ness. "  The  failure  of  proof  as  to  your  Small 
arms,  excises,  cuts  you  clean  off  from  Scales. 
-Quarterings  indicate  truths  of  descent.  Your 
i^hield  would  be,  excuse  me,  a  species  of  heraldic 
lie.  There  is  no  question  about  the  Scales  arms 
(that  you  understand) ;  but  as  to  those  of  Small. 
Now,  you  only  get  at  Scales,  your  grandmother's 
mother,  through  your  grandmother  Small.  The 
links  in  the  chain  of  pedigree  are  apparent,  but 
not  in  that  of  the  arms.  Were  Scales's  arms,  as  you 
want  them,  put  next  to  those  of  Bones,  that  would 
be  ignoring  Small,  and  be  giving,  heraldically,  a 
false  impression  of  the  pedigree's  course.  It 
-would  look  as  though  your  grandfather,  Arthur, 
married  Scales,  which  he  never  did  Iliere  was 
no  match  of  Bones  with  Scales,  but  of  Bones 
with  Small  and  of  Small  with  Scales."  Timothy 
interposes.  "  Very  well,  then,  why  not  leave  the 
-space  blank  in  the  second  division,  and  let  Scales 
follow?"  "How  in  that  case  is  the  herald  to 
know  who  did  marry  Scales,"  replies  Griffin. 
"  Your  only  way  would  be  to  have  a  quartering 
granted  for  Small,  then  Scales  could  succeed, 
failing  this,  it  is  evident  that  Scales  cannot  be 
'properly  introduced  so  as  to  reach  Bones. 
Between  Boaes  and  Scales  is  the  present  desert 
of  Small,  the  waste  of  a  blank  shield,  a  Sahara 
■only  to  be  crossed  an  heraldic  camel,  or  by 
something  or  other  to  represent  Small."  Timothy 
rises  to  the  occasion.  "Mr.  Green  Griffin,"  he 
says,  with  evident  emotion, "  this  necessary  intro- 
duction, as  you  call  it,  for  Scales,  has  at  times  been 
ignored  in  the  past.  You  compel  me  to  cite  on 
the  pedigree  or  Vernon  a  quartering  for  Stack- 
■poole,  which  could  only  have  come  to  Vernon 
through  Griffith,  yet  this  latter  coat  is  left  out 
?n  the  Vernon  achievement."  "  Selections  of 
quarterings,"  replies  Griffin,  ."were  once  made 
in  a  promiscuous  manner,  abhorrent  from  the 
accuracy  of  modem  marshalling.  As  to  your 
case,  it  is  not  quite  one  in  point.  After  all,  it 
does  but  show  that  Griffith  "was  not  chosen  in  the 
selection;  not  that  Griffith,  like  your  Miss 
Small,  had  no  proved  arms."  I  need  hardly  say 
that  Timothy  leaves  Doctors*  Commons  anything 
but  satisfied,  yet  with  an  acknowledged  right  to 
this  achievement:  first  and  fourth  Bones,  second 
and  third  Black. 

But  I  have  already  said  enough  for  the  present 
on  the  dry  subject  of  mode'm  heraldic  diffi- 
eulties.  I  would  only  express  a  hope,  in  con- 
clusion, that  none  of  my  readers  will  ever  lightly 
change  their  surnames,  or  take  crests  and  coats 
of  arms  to  which  they  know  themselves  to  be 
clearly  unentitled. 

THE  END. 


THE  "BR0CH£  satin." 


[coNTnnrBD.] 

FTER  a  while  Lizzie  had  suffinodf 
recovered  to  be  fully  aware  of  bo- 
position,  but  'the  consdoosocss  of 
innocence  supported  her  and  ban- 
ished the  dismay  which  might  be  ei- 
pected.  She  gazed  at  the  group  which  sumnuidsd 
her  in  the  justice  room,  in  the  hope  of  udog 
one  who  had  been  present  in  all  her  dreams  of 
hope  and  happiness.  Alas !  he  was  not  there- 
he  who  had  that  morning  become  her  aSacced 
husband. 

Mrs.  Fuller,  on  being  called  forward,  told  tht 
story  of  her  loss  embellished  with  her  suspidont, 
which  made  it  rather  a  tedious  affair,  thou^ 
evidently  she  thought  she  had  made  out  a  rer? 
clear  case  against  the  accused.  Whea  asVed  if 
she  could  bnng  forward  any  evidence  to  profe  her 
assertions,  ^e  lUnted  that  her  word  ouf^t  to  be 
taken  in  the  matter;  but  Sir  Thomas,  firom  \(«ig 

fractice,  knew  well  the  value  of  evidence.  Mis. 
uller  had  coloured  her  evidence  a  little  too 
highly.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  suffering  prf. 
he  asked  her — not  as  a  prisoner,  if  she  hid 
any  defence  to  make — but  "if  she  could  ofc 
any  explanation  of  the  mysterious  disappeara[:c; 
of  the  garment." 

Lizzie  had  now  recovered  her  self-possesaoa ; 
the  indignation  which  some  of  Mrs.  Failff's 
statement  inspired,  gave  her  nerve,  and  sheia:- 
rated  simply  all  that  had  happened  from  ik 
moment  she  took  the  dress  home  to  that  of  rs 
abstraction  from  her  lodging- 
Mrs.  Tucker  and  Mrs.  Morley  attested  to  the 
truth  of  her  statements,  and  the  magistrate  gave 
his  decision.  Amons;  other  things  be  reniaiked 
that  "  a  person  wishing  to  steal  the  dress  torn 
do  30  before  it  was  made  up,  as  in  that  ^te it 
would  be  more  marketable;  and  again,  it  is  sot 
likely  that  a  girl  would  sit  up  all  rugbt  wotkiflj 
for  the  purpose  of  purloining  the  fhiit  of  her  o» 
labour.  You  are,  therefore,  Elizabeth  Ebda 
discharged,  nor  does  the  least  suspidooof^ 
honesty  remain  on  your  character." 

Mrs.  Tucker  immediately  came  forward  aw 
took  Lizzie  by  the  hand  away  from  the  degraffiEg 
part  of  the  room — that  allotted  to  prisoners. 

Mrs.  Fuller  could  scarcely  conceal  her  disap- 
pointment at  the  result,  and  was  no  less  coa- 
vinced  than  ever. 

"The  fact  is,"  she  thoug:ht  to  hersell,  "|« 
girl  is  pretty   in  short  I  pity  poor  lady  Skip- 
ton  from  my  heart.  To  be  sure  that  is  no  bus- 
ness  of  mine ;  still  justice  is  justice." 

But  something  presently  occurred  to  pn: 
into  a  better  humour.  The  magistrate  ud 
done  with  the  case  yet :  , 
"Though,"  he  said,  addressing  Lirzie,  "' 
have  totally  exonerated  you  from  any  partiopi- 
tion  in  the  robbery,  yet,  as  the  stolen  articb  *v 
entrusted  to  your  care,  you  are  bound  to  do  c«ty- 
thing  in  your  power  to  discover  the  thief,  afd  o 
bring  him  or  her  to  justice.  Now."  aratioo« 
Sir  Thomas  with  emphasis,  "  have  you  no  ^ 
picion  of  the  criminal  ?  Uo  not  ans»-er  * 
question  hurriedly;  take  time— call  to  nm» 
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the  persons,  who  might,  by  possibility,  be  con- 
cerned in  the  depredation." 

lizzie  considered  for  a  fiew  moments,  and  an- 
swered that  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  thief 
lAaterer. 

"Then,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "I  think  it  my 
(July  to  go  over  the  evidence,  not  for  the  purpose 
o(  tmpeacbiog  anyone  in  particular,  but  to  assist 
in  clearing  up  this  mysterious  affair.  It  appears 
thittfae  only  persons  in  the  house  during  the 
time  the  dress  was  also  in  it,  were  George  Morley, 
bis  mother,  and  yourself.  Upon  Mrs.  Morley  no 
shade  of  suspicion  rests,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
the  charge  lies  between  you  and  the  young  man 
who  iovited  you  to  his  mother's  rooms.  Strong 
suspicion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rests  on  George 
Uorley,  for,  from  the  time  he  left  his  home  for  his 
node,  be  has  not  been  heard  of.  I  hear  that 
lie  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  work  after 
bteakbst-time.  He  has  been  searched  for  as  weU 
as  the  shortness  of  the  time  will  admit,  and  is 
not  to  be  found.  Now,  1  ask  yon  solemnly,  and 
00  your  word  of  honour,  do  you  know  where  he 
is? 

lizzie  was  silent.  When  first  George's  name 
vi%  breathed  by  the  magistrate  with  the  same 
breath  which  tainted  it  with  suspicion,  she 
colouied  deeply,  her  head  swam,  and  she  leant 
/or  support  on  her  mistress.  In  another  moment 
the  blood  left  her  face,  and  she  was  pale  but 
calm.  Sh*!  answered  firmly  that  she  did  not 
know  where  George  Morley  was  at  that  moment, 
but  that  if  she  did  she  would  tell  without  the 
least  hesitation.  "Would,"  she  added,  "he 
were  here  I " 

/'PHiaps  he  will  be  here  presently,"  returned 
^Thomas  ominously. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  he  saw  the  turn  the 
evidence  was  taking  he  privately  despatched  a 
policenxan  for  George  Morley,  a  person  who  had 
MaghthiDt  at  his  mother's  request  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  a£fair  not  having  found  bim. 

"We  will,"  said  the  magistrate,  "wait  till  he 
urives." 

U  was  now  late,  and  two  or  three  carriages 
^  drawn  up  to  deposit  the  first  guests  of  the 

party. 

Mrs.  Fuller  grew  fidgety ;  she  would  not  have 
nine  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  con- 
cerning the  blue  velvet  and  lace  to  which  she 
DOW  driven  as  a  substitute  for  the  new 
Vochk  ;  and  being  seated  near  Sir  Thomas,  sug- 
gested an  adjournment  till  to-morrow. 

"No,  no,  said  he  politely,  "I  never  allow 
uqrthing— not  even  hospitality — to  interfere  with 
oe  administration  of  justice,  adding  a  gentle 
UDt  that  for  a  while  her  presence  could  be  dis- 
Knsed  with. 

Mrs.  Fuller  eagerly  took  the  hint,  and  hastened 
0  Mrs.  Hinton's  to  make  her  toilette. 

The  silence  which  ensued  rendered  Lizzie's 
"Tible  expense  the  less  endurable.  Though  she 
yt  an  inward  consciousness  of  her  lover's  inno- 
ence,  yet  she  trembled  when  she  recollected  his 
ospicious  absence  from  his  occupation,  which 
[ave  so  deep  a  colour  to  the  charge.  Her  sus- 
^>w,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  In 
wit  a  quarter  of  an  hour  George  Morley  ap- 
eaied  in  charge  of  the  summoning  officer.  He 


trembled,  and  with  quivering^  lip  glanced  round 
the  room  with  an  eye  heavy  with  gnef  and  appre- 
hension. When  he  met  Lirzie's  glance  he  tried 
to  smile,  but  tiie  muscles  of  his  &ce  quivered  and 
his  eyes  filled  ^th  tears. 

Sir  Thomas  now  mildly  acquainted  him  with 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  He  was  not 
charged  with  anything ;  though,  for  his  own  sake, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  give  an  account  of  how  he 

fiassed  the  day  since  he  left  work  to  go  to  break- 
ast. 

There  was  a  pause.  George  seemed  unable 
to  speak;  he  breathed  hard,  and  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  chest.  Even  when  the  power  of 
utterance  returned,  he  showed  an  unwillingness 
to  use  it.  His  first  words  were  a  complaint  that 
he  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 

"No  such  thing,"  interposed  the  constable, 
"  you  were  taken  in  a  public  house." 

This  blunder  would  have  caused  a  smile  at  any 
other  time,  but  the  statement  it  conveyed  bore  too 
hardly  in  corrobation  of  the  suspicions  against 
Morley,  not  to  impress  the  magistrate  more 
seriously.  The  pubuc  house  named — one  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town — was  not  the  place  to  find 
a  well-disposed  young  man ;  but  it  was  the 
place  to  find  such  characters  amongst  whom 
stolen  articles  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

"  I  caution  you,  that  whatever  yon  may  say 
will  be  recorded,  and  used  against  you,"  resumed 
Sir  Thomas  ;  "  but  if  you  can  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  this  day's  proceedings,  it  will  be  well 
for  you." 

Again  the  young  man  hesitated — he  cast  a 
piteous  loolt  towards  Lizzie,  who  stood  intensely 
anxious  to  catch  the  slightest  word  he  would 
let  drop.  At  length,  being  again  pressed,  he 
began : 

"When  I  left  home  this  morning  I  deter- 
mined,  in  spite  of  Ebden's  forbiddance,  to  watch 
his  movements.  I  feared  he  would  spend  the 
money  he  had  to  get  to  his  situation,  in  drink.  I 
dogged  him  till  the  old  man  was  fairly  out  of  the 
town,  and  then  returned  to  my  work,  and  left  it 
as  usual  to  go  home  to  breakfast.  On  my  way 
back  I  again  saw  " 

Here  George  stopped  suddenly.  His  eye  had 
fallen  on  Lizzie.  She  was  leaning  forward, 
drinking  in  every  word  her  lover  uttered,  as  if 
her  life  hung  on  his  accents.  Ere  he  could  fini^ 
the  sentence,  a  deep  groan  had  escaped  from  ber, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  imploringly  towards 
him  in  an  agony  of  supplication.  He  looked  in- 
tently at  the  beloved  suppliant  for  an  instant,  his 
eyes  wandered  to  and  fro  in  hasty  consideration — 
and  a  new — a  horrible  light  broke  in  upon  him  ! 
The  presentiment  which  darted  into  Lizzie's 
mind  t>efc»'e  he  could  say  wAo  he  "  again  saw," 
filled  his  own ;  though  unintelligible  to  all  else,  it 
was  too,  too  plain  to  them.  George  knew  full 
well  what  Lizzie  supplicated,  and  determined, 
though  at  the  risk  of  his  own  character,  to  grant 
it — it  was  his  silence.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the 
magistrate,  he  said,  firmly : 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

This  emotion  on  the  part  of  Lizzie  and  George 
did  not  escape  Sir  Thomas.  Unable  to  fathom 
its  true  cause,  he  construed  it  into  a  silent  caution 
from  the  girl  to  her  lover  not  to  criminate  him- 
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self.  Therefore,  after  a  long  consultation  with 
his  clerk.  Sir  Thomas  decided  to  adjourn  the  case 
for  further  hearing,  and  that,  meantime,  George 
Morley  should  be  detained  in  jail. 

At  uiis  decision  Lizzie,  still  and  deathlike  as 
she  stood,  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  the  effort 
oeariy  choked  her,  and  she  found  relief  in  6trbne 
hystericB.  Geo^e,  on  the  contrary,  was  firm  and 
collected ;  a  weight  had  been  removed  from  his 
nhid ;  and  whatever  he  suffered  or  was  to  suffer, 
he  was  gfad  to  bear,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  for 
lizzie's  sake.  As  he  was  dragged  away  from 
Slupton  Hall,  sounds  of  music  and  merriment 
smote  his  ear;  lights  streamed  from  the  windows ; 
brawling  servants  impeded  his  egress  from  the 
nteway.  They  jeered  him,  but  Tie  cared  not — 
He  suffered  all  for  Lizzie's  sake. 

Sir  Thomas,  having  retired  to  his  guests,  was 
overwhelmed  with  questions  concemmg  the  in- 
teresting affair;  for  of  course  it  was  the  stock 
story  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Fuller,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  rather  faded  glories  of  blue  velvet 
and  lace,  was  an  object  of  attention  and  interest. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Skipton  considerately  sent 
ber  maid  to  inquire  about  Lizne.  Mrs.  Tucker 
was  mth  her,  and  declared  that  the  unhappy  prl 
was  too  ill  to  be  removed  to  her  own  home  with- 
out danger.  Upon  hearing  this,  her  ladyship 
gave  orders  that  a  room  in  the  house  should  im- 
mediately be  got  ready  for  her.  This  was  done, 
and  when  Mrs.  Fuller  heard  of  it  she  made  an 
aside  speech  to  her  friead  Mrs.  Hinton,  con 
ceming  Sir  Thomas's  lenity  during  the  examina- 
tion, and  pitied  Lady  Skipton's  unsuspecting 
innocence. 

As  might  be  surmised,  the  effect  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  which  in  a  metropolis  would  have  been 
scarcely  noticed,  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
the  little  town. 

Next  morning  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
examination  before  the  magistrate  flew  like  wild- 
fire from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  conjecture,  suspicion, 
accusation,  and  wonder,  occupied  the  townsfolk 
1^  turn.  But  ere  mid-day  the  mystery  was 
solved.  At  that  hour  a  new  and  even  more  pain- 
fill  scene  than  that  acted  on  the  previous  day 
was  commenced  in  the  justice-room  of  Skipton 
Hall.  The  actors  were  not  all  the  same,  for 
Lizzie  was  not  present.  Sir  Thomas  had  taken 
his  seat,  George  confronted  him.  The  landlord 
of  the  "  Crown  "  was  also  there,  and  with  him  a 
man  with  a  sunburnt  Jewish  countenance.  On 
^e  table  were  laid,  beside  a  bundle  loosely  tied 
up  in  a  cotton  kerchief,  a  pair  of  handcufib. 
Presently  Mrs.  Fuller  entered,  and  Sir  Thomas 
desired  that  "the  prisoner  might  be  brought  in." 
This  was  done,  and  an  old  man  appeared  whose 
aspect  excited  disgust  rather  than  pity.  His 
dress  was  dirty  and  disorded,  his  countenance 
showed  he  had  not  many  homs  recovered  from  a 
drunken  debandi.  That  wretched  culprit  was 
Ebden. 

To  go  through  the  whole  examination  would 
be  protracting  a  too  painful  scene ;  a  summary  of 
it  will  be  sufficient.  It  came  out  in  evidence 
that  the  drunkard  discovered,  when  he  left  the 
house,  that  George  was  watching  him,  and  went 
in  the  direction  he  ou^t  to  have  gone,  till  sus- 
^don  was  lulled,  and  the  young  man  out  of 


sight.   He  then  returned,  and  spent  the  moDcy 
his  daughter  had  given  him  at  a  pablic-booK. 
While  Morley  was  returning  to  breakfut,  he 
learned  where  old  Ebden  was,  and  went  to  hio. 
By  his  entreaties  he  so  worked  on  the  old  mu. 
that  he  made  him  ashamed  of  his  conduct;  but 
how  was  he  to  remedy  the  consequenm?  Hie 
only  chance  of  his  getting  the  utuatioo  w 
going  to  it  by  the  evening  train,  and  he  bd  h 
money  for  the  fare.   George  left  him  in  du  hope 
of  borrowing  it  once  more  for  that  purpose  ;M 
while  he  was  gone,  a  pedlar  yAo  was  prestat 
asked  if  he  had  got  anything  to  sdt  ?  Ebdea 
said  he  would  see,  and  promised  to  neetdie 
travelling  trader  at  a  certain  hour.  He  vest 
to  his  home,  saw  the  dress,  took  it  to  the  pedlii, 
sold  it,  and  commenced  drinking  again.  Ht 
was  consequently  too  late  for  the  only  train  wliicli 
left  the  village,  and  rambled  away  to  aootber 
public-house  to  sleep.    In  the  morning  thepedlai 
was  alarmed  by  the  stir  made  about  the  a&ir  in 
the  town,  and  went  to  the  police  station,  and  dimm- 
ing the  thief,  old  Ebden  was  arrested,  and  the 
presence  of  George  Horley  was  only  reqiundas 
a  witness. 

-  Sir  Thomas,  as  a  magistrate  of  kmg  e^erience, 
had  evidence  before  his  eyes  on  vriin»  to  gnwid 
a  certainty  as  to  the  facts :  a  shabby,  wietcbed 
old  man,  evidently  in  the  last  shameleu  aad 
hopeless  stage  of  drunken  misery;  a  brtrtt-ercl 
steady  young  man  of '  good  heart  and  vans 
sympathies ;  and  a  sad  but  blushing  maidfli, 
who  clearly  regarded  that  young  man  witbuf- 
thing  but  coldness,  and  for  whom  he  had  been 
willing  to  risk  his  honest  name,  in  the  miserablt 
case  before  the  court,  an  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
that  very  few  honest  men  would  dare  to  make 
even  for  a  sweetheart.  This  Sir  Tbooai  sav 
as  a  man,  and  felt  accordingly,  but  he  bad  a 
magisterial  duty  to  perform. 

Sir  Thomas,  as  a  magistrate,  censored  bn 
severely  for  allowing  himself  to  be  sacrificed  to 
conceal  the  real  culwit ;  but,  as  a  man, 
the  motive,  hononrM  him  highly  for  his  henisai 
as  the  events  proved.  The  unhappy  old  nua. 
who  cared  not  for  the  disgrace  of  bis  dat^ter, 
provided  his  own  vile  appetites  were  satiated, « 
forthwith  committed  for  trial,  and  fioaUy  ^ 
victed,  but  outlived  his  sentence  scarcely  « 
months. 

Lizzie  did  not  leave  Skipton  Hall  ontil^ 
left  to  become  a  wife.  Lady  Skipton  enploja 
her  constantly,  and  only  parted  with  her  vben. 
through  Sir  Thomas's  patronage  George  «»■ 
meoced  business  on  nis  own  accoont, 
claimed  his  bride  to  grace  his  new  home.  »* 
Tucker  lives  with  theyoung  couple. 

Mrs.  Fuller  was  ashamed  ot  her  suspiaow- 
aod  fiiUy  atoned  for  them  to  Lizzie.  LonS  >^ 
she  returned  to  London  she  kept  the  drm.  M7 
wearing  it  on  state  occasions ;  she  often 
that  of  all  her  extensive  wardrobe,  the  bMlM 
dress,  and  the  most  tastefully  made,  W 
brech£  satio. 

THE  Bin). 


He  learns  much  who  studies  other  00: 
also  learns  more  who  studies  hiasdf. 
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"'OH,  ICY  rATHBR,  FREX  MB  ?R03C  THIS  HORRIBLB  PLACE  t ' " 

dIttlraE  0f  tire  ^mell  at,  %  ^urmng  of  <Sr0sIan!tr. 

By    E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  7ail.~{ConHnued.) 

[he  storn  now  began  to  fall  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  risen,  the  rain  came  down  less 
heavily,  the  wind  rushed  with  a  hollow 
sound  among  the  trees,  and  the  moon,  stru|^ling 
thnmgh  the  clouds,  shed  a  fiunt  and  sickly  lig^t. 
The  immediate  terrors  of  the  tempest  being  past, 
the  heart  of  the  forlorn  Githa  again  throbbed  with 
648 


apprehensions  of  the  reckless  king,  into  whose 
power  she  was  so  wholly  delivered,  while  the 
strains  of  fiattery  in  which  he  now  found  time  to 
address  her  did  but  increase  those  fears. 

For  some  lime  Berred  bad  been  cautiously 
threading  hts  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  trees, 
tortuous  enough  to  have  suggested  that  which,  in 
after  ages,  surrounded  the  far-famed  palace  of 
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'Woodstock,  which  ultimately  opened  oa  a 
-spacious  lawn.  At  the  extremity  of  tlus  green 
«tood  a  large  irregular  building,  in  the.  casements 
of  which  Githa  perceived  here  and  there  the 
twinkliog  of  lights ;  the  moon,  too,  at  that  moment 
bursting  in  fiul  splendonr  bom  a  parted  cloud, 
fiillv  discovered  the  finest  dwelling  of  the  king, 
And  the  fair  and  quiet  scene  that  sorronnded  it. 

It  would  bavft^aeemed  that  Berred  thou^t  that 
'«Ten  its  exceadivg  Molusion  scarce  gave  tn  those 
troublesome  times  -a  sufficient  security  to  his 
■  retreat,  and  as  tbe^  approached  more  closely, 
i-Githa  percetved  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  mas- 
-sive  stone  vail,  above  which  she  had  seen  the 
•more  lofty  porthns  of  the  palace.  Cantering  his 
'horse  gently  over  the  green,  Berred  applied  his 
liugle  to  Jus  1^,  and  ere  he  had  reached  with 
Ais  £dr  piue  thie  low-browed  arch,  withm  which 
-was  the  entntnee  to  the  palace  demesne,  the 
vell-known  note  had  awakened  tiie  attention  of 
his  servitors  within,  and  the  oaken  door,  heavily 
:studded  witfi  iron,  was  thrown  open. 

The  voice  of  the  king  now  summoned  forth  a 
^aily-dressed  damsel,  who,  had  the  modesty  of 
£er  looks  equalled  the  beauty  of  her  features, 
'Would  at  once  have  secured  the  heart  of  Githa. 
But  the  brigfat  blue-eye  vras  too  bold  and  fearless 
-in  its  glance,  the  beautiful  head  was  carried  with 
^n  air  which  too  much  reminded  Githa  of  those 
^omen  whom  she  had  seen  collected  round  Berred 
in  the  castle  of  Kesteven ;  and  she  shrunk  from 
-such  coropanioo^p  vkth  a  disgust  little  inferior 
to  that  which  she  felt  towards  Uie  king-  himself. 

Desiring  the  damsel,  whom  he  eddied  Edith, 
to  conduct  Githa  to  a  fitting  apartment,  the  king 
iMtde  her  adieu,  with  a  promise  to  viut  her  which 
^e  could  have  well  dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  the  gfreat  astonishment,  and  still  greater  de- 
light of  Githa.  the  king  forbore  on  the  fbUowing 
morning  to  molest  her  with  his  presence.  In  her 
remote  apartment  she  heard  some  sounds  as  if 
there  were  considerable  bustle  and  much  hurryiog- 
to  and  fro  in  the  palace ;  towards  evening,  how- 
•ever,  these  sounds  ceased,  and  Githa  ventured  to 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  young  stranger,  whom, 
£om  some  unknown  reason,  Berred  held  in  such 
fai^h  respect,  had  induced  that  idle  andplsasure- 
loving  monarch  to  march  in  person  against  the 
-Danes. 

She  made  some  attempts  to  elicit  from  Edith 
■v/hax  was  passing  in  the  palace,  but  the  damsel 
Vf&s  cunning,  and  if  she  knew  that  the  king  was 
really  absent,  she  would  not  gratify  his  captive 
with  that  knowledge. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  her 
.imprisonment  that  Githa  was  .sitting  absorbed  in 
"melancholy  at  her  casement,  and  listlessly  watch- 
ing the  shadows  as  they  fell  dimmer  and  darker 
-<Mi  the  turf  below  it.  that  the  door  of  the  apart- 
anent  opened^  and  EdiUi,.  with  an  air  of  respect, 
qishered  into  it  a  tall  commanding  figure,  habited 
.'In  the  ^rb  of  a  pilgrim :  witbont  speaking  he 
'Vaved  his  hand  for  the  damsel  to  mthdraw,  and 
'Ihen  folding-  his  ams  in  his  habit,  he  stood  seem- 
ingly regaraing  Githa  with  profound  attention. 


The  height  and  appearance  of  thu  {u^m  ex- 
actly accorded  with  that  of  the  person  who  M 
accosted  Berred  in  the 'forest ;  were  he  indeed  the 
same,  Githa  felt  that  she  might  indulge  in  s  hope 
of  esca[nng  firaro  the  power  of  the  reckless  king; 
but -an  unaccountable  kwe  overwhelmed  heriHua 
rtie  attempted  to  address  this  mysterious  bdi- 
vidual,  and  she  sat  trembling  and  silent,  shrink- 
ing beneath  the  gaze  of  the  dark  and  somewhat 
wud-looking  eyes  which  were  bent  on  her  from 
beneath  his  cowl.  At  length  the  pilgrim  spoke, 
and  in  his  voice  Githa  at  once  recognized  the 
deep  and  mellow  tones  in  which  he  had  admon- 
ished the  profligate  Berred,  but  they  wen  not 
now,  as  then,  bold  and  commanding ;  then  was 
mingled ^th  fliose  musical  tones  an  inflection  of 
profoand  melancholy,  and  even  tendemesi. 

"  Poor  maiden !  "he  said,  "  thou  pinest  like  a 
caged  Mrd;  tiie  rose  upon  thy  cheek  isa^; 
thou  wouldst  be  freed  from  the  power  of  this 
worthless  king!" 

"Ah,  father,  good  father!"  answered  Githi 
restored  to  animation  and  courage  hj  these 
words,  "  thou  dost  indeed  read  my  heart  aright: 
oh,  free  me  from  this  horrible  place,  and  1  will 
pray  for  thee  for  ever !  " 

The  pilgrim  cast  his  eyes  round  the  gay  ipait- 
ment. 

"  It  is  well,  Githa !  "  he  remarked,  "thou  art 
not  dazzled  by  the  gauds  with  which  this  vain 
and  foolish  Berred  thought  to  vrin  from  thee  the 
jewel  <rf  thy  soul's  eternal  peace  I  " 

"My  father  knows  me  not,"  cepUed  tb« 
maiden,  somewhat  proudly, "  if  he  deems  bk  tat 
to  be  led  astray  hy  such  poor  and  childisb  md- 
ties ! " 

"  Alas,  maiden  1 "  replied  the  pilgrim,  with  a 
slight  dash  of  bitterness  in  his  tone,  "these 
vanities  are^  indeed,  as  thou  dost  call  them,  fit 
only  to  bewilder  a  child ;  but  lo  !  thy  sex  are  too 
often  children  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave— wis- 
dom is  not  to  be  bought  by  women,  even  with 
gray  hairs !  "   

"  The  lesson  of  sorrow,  my  father,"  answered 
Githa,  "has  been  mine  for  many  years,  aod 
soiTOW  may  teach  wisdom  to  the  woman  and  thf 
child!" 

"Yes,  yes,  maiden,"  returned  the  pOgria, 
"  sorrow  is  indeed  a  great  teacher;  oh,  the  meA 
hearts  that  it  will  harden,  amd  the  prond  ooa 
that  it  will  make  soft !  Oh  for  those  whose  wis- 
dom is  cunning,  who  plot  griefa  for  othen;  and 
smile  at  the  tears  they  have  caused  to  flow !  lomiw 
shall  pull  them  down,  and  for  themselves  they 
shall  learn  to  weep,  and  in  their  tears  there  sloll 
be  a  bitterness  which  the  pure  d  heart  haw 
never  known  !  " 

"  Ah,  my  father !  "  exclaimed  Githa,  "grief  k 

frief!  surely  the  most  gfuilty  cannot  be  nore 
esolate  than  I  am  !  " 

"  Discontented  maiden !  "  replied  the  pilg™ 
with  severity,  "thou  shouldst  be  happy  ewasM 
thy  griefs,  for  the  great  grief  of  guilt  is  not  mtff 
them :  child  of  an  angal,  child  of  EUisAup* 
think  of  thine  innocence,  and  be  calm  t " 

"Yon  name  my  mother."  said  Githa.  "w. 
that  mystery  of  our  fate,  which  my  (aAa  aa 
carefully  concealed,  isit  not  known  to  yw?" 

"  Be  content  m^en,"  cried  the  pilgrin> 
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time,  pertiaps,  approaches  in  wtii^  Aou  AaX^ 
better  kBow  thy  father  and  thyself.  But  the 
present  liear  has  its  work ;  rise,  GHha,  if  thou 
wonldst  leave  the  dwelling  of  the  profligate 
king;  rise,  and  I  will  convey  thee  to  the  guard - 
age  of  thine  own  faithful  slave." 

'*  But  how  nay  this  be  ?  "  inquired  the  damsel, 
OS,  scarce  believing  in  such  good  fortune,  she 
wrapped  her  veil  about  her.  "  Berred  has  kept 
me  a  <^ose  prisoner ;  how,  {either,  duUl  we  pass 
tte  gates 

"Art  thou  not  satisfied  to  be  free,  hot  thou 
must  leam  to  what  influence  thou  dost  owe  thy 
freedom  ?  '*  replied  the  pilgrim ;  "  see,  maiden," 
he  continued,  "  I  bear  the  monarch's  signet  ring ; 
this  bauble  has  a  power  to  restore  ^ee  to 
«>erty !  " 

With  these  words  the  mysterious  pilgrim  led 
the  maiden  from  the  apartment.  A  perfect  obe- 
dience was  yielded  by  the  attendants  of  the 
palace,  on  the  production  of  the  monarch's  sig- 
net, and  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  Githa 
found  herself  with  her  strange  guide  in  the 
forest. 

At  the  extremify  of  the  lawn,  or  njace  vdiich 
lay  without  the  garden  wall,  a  cou|de  of  horses 
were  tethered  to  a  tree ;  upon  one  of  these  horses 
flie  pilgrim  placed  Githa,  and  mounting  the  other 
himself,  he  led  the  way  at  a  rapid  pace  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  forest. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  it  was  on 
this,  the  third  day  of  Githa's  captivity,  that  the 
slave  Sebba  had  boasted  to  Edmund  that  his 
mistress  would  be  restored  if  he  himself  was  in 
waiting  in  that  particular  spot  in  the  forest, 
where  lie  had  been  found  by  the  thane.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  latter,  that 
Sebba  should  break  his  appointment,  though  he 
had  himself  but  small  hopes  that  the  maiden 
would  be  recovered  in  so  extraordinary  a  mode. 
About  noon  on  the  third  day,  therefore,  he  bade 
the  slave  jirepare  to  accompany  him  to  the  forest, 
to^:ether  with  the  friar  Ulric,  and  a  band  of  about 
thirty  soldiers,  for  the  chances  were  even  that 
tiiey  might  meet  mth  some  skirmishing  party  of 
the  Danes.  This  apprehension  provm  out  too 
correct,  for  they  encountered  an  ambushed  party 
of  the  Danes,  before  whose  numbers  tiiey  were 
fain  to  retreat ;  and  while  the  Danes  perceived 
that  pursuit  was  useless  among  the  intncacies  of 
the  forest,  the  slave  Sebba,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  managed  to  escape  unnoticed  by  both 
parties. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Netbr  was  there  a  more  lovely  summer  night 
than  that  which  succeeded  the  ^y  on  which  her 
friend  the  mysterious  ^Igrim  conveyed  Githa 
from  fte  palace  of  King  Berred, 

In  one  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  the 
hand  of  nature,  perhaps  somewhat  assisted  by 
that  of  art,  had  formed  a  spacious  cavern ;  this 
cavern  was  situated  in  a  romantic  hollow,  girded 
by  gently  swelling  hills,  a  strange  diversity  to  the 
fiat  and  fenny  nature  of  the  surrounding  countty. 
The  onl^  appearance  of  watet  in  that  spot  was  in 
a  little  rivulet  that  trickled  along  the  base  of  the 
gray  rock  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cavern ; 


the  soil  on  the  surface  of  thoee  hills,  too,  wits 
rude  and  clayey,  and  various  hardy  plants,  ike 
bluebell,  the  thistie,  the  wild  thjrme,  and  even 
the  heath-flower,  flouririied  there.  So  seldom 
had  the  privacy  of  that  remote  aook  in  the  forest 
been  invaded  that  few  now  remembered  a  tale 
once  rile  in  Ciwlasd,  of  one  of  its  peasants  idio 
many  years  before,  benighted  in  that  portion  of 
the  SDrest,  had  taken  sbdter  in  the  cavern,  amd 
had  retoroed  to  Croyland  the  following  thur,  to 
spread  among  its  inhabitants  a  fearful  tale  ef 
the  ghosts  and  apparitions  by  which  it  was 
haimted. 

On  leaving  the  palace  of  Berred,  the  pilgrim 
had  conveyed  Githa  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
appointed  between  himself  and  Sebba,  but  though 
he  waited  there  with  the  damsel  until  long  after 
the  sun  had  set,  the  slave  did  not  appear.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  attempt  conducting  her 
towards  Croyland,  to  approach  which  place,  too, 
the  pilgrim  appeared  to  have  some  personal 
objection.  He  bad,  therefore,  conveyed  tiie 
maiden  to  the  cavern,  wluch  he  owned  was  Ms 
usual  dwelling,  with  a  promiae  that  before  the 
morrow  he  would  devise  some  means  to  restore 
her  to  her  friends,  and  an  assurance  that  in  that 
lone  retreat  she  might  rest  with  a  sense  of  perCect 
safety.  The  lefreshment  which  he  had  speead 
before  Githa  on  arriving  at  the  cavern  was  tmly 
that  of  a  hermit — 

A  lerfpt  «it]i  beAi  and  frtiiti  Fupplied, 
Ami  mmtu  foM  the  tptng  1 

There  was,  however,  despite  the  mystery  which 
he  still  preserved — the  shaclowtng  cowl  so  dosely 
drawn  over  his  countenance,  an  air  of  grave 
dignity  and  almost  parental  kindness  in  his  man- 
ner, which  inspired  Githa  -with  a  quiet  and 
soothing  confidence  in  his  good  intentions  to- 
wards her :  and  when  he  retreated  for  the  night 
to  an  inner  cell,  the  wearied  maiden  gladly  threw 
herself  on  the  sylvan  couch  which  his  care  had 
spread,  and  resigned  herself  to  sleep  with  a  sense 
of  securi^  which  she  had  never  known  in  the 
pala^  of  King  Berred, 

The  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  sandy  flooring 
of  the  place  awakened  Githa  from  a  deep  sdeep, 
and  on  anclosing  her  eyes  she  perceimd  rae 
broad  moonbeam,  which,  when  she  lay  down  to 
rest,  brightened  all  the  entrance  to  the  cavern, 
obstructed  by  some  dark  object.  Partly  rising 
on  her  elbow,  she  became  convinced,  from  the 
height  and  flowing  garments,  though  tiie  back  of 
the  person  was  turned  towards  her,  that  it  was  00 
other  than  her  host.  His  attitudes  were  those  of 
one  overwhelmed  by  some  profound  grief ;  some- 
times he  would  passionately  extend  his  arms 
towards  heaven,  then  again  he  would  furiously 
beat  his  breast,  while  he  gave  utterance  to  sup- 
pressed but  bitter  groans ;  at  length,  as  if  in  an 
extremity  of  anguish,  he  cast  himself  prostrate  on 
the  damp  earth,  Jnst  nitiiont  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern. 

After  a  time  the  pUgr^  rose,  and  as  he  paced 
across  the  cavern,  apparently  unheeding  that  U 
contained  another  occupant  than  himself,  Githa 
observed  that  he  wept  Difterfy.  He  retreated, 
however,  to  the  inner  cell,  and  presently  a-ligfrt, 
as  if  of  a  lamp,  glinftnered  through  a  chfntc  in 
the  rocks  near  Githa's  coudi,  and  with  an  ine- 
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asdble^  bat  perhaps  reprehensible,  cariosity, 
again  raising  herself,  she  looked  through  the 
crevice. 

LookiDg  througii  that  crevice,  then,  Gitba  per- 
ceived the  pilgrim  pacing  across  the  inner  vault, 
bearing  in  one  hand  Uie  lamp  which  he  had 
Idndlea,  and  in  the  other  a  Crucifix,  which  he 
occauonally  kissed  with  a  kind  of  wild  devotion ; 
his  cowl  was  now  thrown  back,  and  displayed  a 
countenance  pale  with  watching,  fasting,  and 
remorse. 

The  inner  vault  was  veiy  spacious,  but  not  far 
distant  from  the  rent  in  the  rock  through  which 
Githa  gazed  stood  a  bier,  supporting  what  seemed 
to  be  an  open  shell  or  comu  of  wood.  Towards 
this  bier  the  pilgrim  approached  with  a  dis- 
ordered step,  and  nolding  the  lamp  over  it,  gazed 
with  a  frenzied  look  at  its  contents.  Then  it  was 
that  the  flame  from  the  lamp  resting  full  upon  his 
grief-worn  face,  she  distinctly  remembered  when 
and  where  she  had  seen  that  face  before.  It  was 
Erconwald,  the  monk  of  Croyland,  whom  the 
damsel  felt,  with  a  sense  of  horror  whi^h  she 
could  not  overcome,  was  also  the  maniac  of  the 
Druid  temple. 

The  poor  maiden  trembled  to  think  that  she 
was  abandoned  wholly  to  one  liable  to  such 
fearful  visitations.  Could  Githa  have  reasonably 
entertained  any  doubt  that  her  pilgrim  and  the 
maniac  of  the  ruins  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  it  would  have  been  speedily  dispelled; 
for,  after  gazing  some  time  into  the  cofi^  with  a 
stropger  frennr  gathering  each  moment  in  his 
eyep,  Erconwald  suddenly  placed  the  crucifix  and 
lamp  upon  a  shelf  at  the  nead  of  the  bier,  and 
SDatching  a  dagger  from  the  rece^acle  of  the 
dead,  rushed  through  some  recess  in  the  inner 
cave,  uttering  loud  and  dismal  cries. 

The  first  impulse  of  Githa,  when  she  beheld  the 
monk  disappear,  was  at  once  to  flee  into  the 
woods,  and  trust  to  any  chance  rather  than  to 
the  uncertain  humour  of  a  raging  maniac  ;  but 
she  had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  outer  cavern  when  she  retraced 
them,  resolved  at  any  cost  to  herself  to  ascertain 
if  the  coffin  contained  the  corpse  of  ja.  person 
lately  immolated  to  the  fury  of  Erconwald. 

Not  trusting  herself  to  the  slightest  delay,  on 
entmng  the  inner  vault,  Githa  snatched  the  lamp 
and  held  it  steadily  over  the  coffin,  but  her  horror 
was  perhaps  increased  when  she  foond  it  to  con- 
tain only  a  mouldering  skeleton,  which  must 
years  before  have  lost  all  the  outward  semblance  , 
of  humanity.  The  remains  were  evidently  those 
of  a  female,  for  a  profusion  of  fine  yellow  hair 
rolled  from  the  fleshless  skull  half-wajr  down  the 
coffin,  a  few  fragments  of  the  dress  still  clung  to 
the  damp  bones ;  but  that  which  perhaps,  to- 
gether with  the  bright  hair,  made  the  spectacle 
most  hideousj  was  the  glistening  among  those 
ghastly  remains  of  the  ornaments  which  had 
once  adorned  the  dress :  most  conspicuous 
among  these  was  a  richly-wrought  bracelet  of 
topazes  and  gold,  wUcb  was  still  fastened  to  the 
gmly  arm. 

The  horrible  mockciy  of  contrast  which  ensted 
between  thb  banble  and  the  misiaable  remnant 
of  mortality  romid  which  it  now  so  closely  dung, 
ms  at  first  all  that  excitad  Githa's  attentioii; 


but  at  a  second  ^ance  her  heart  beat  ons 
thicU^,  and  bending  over  the  coffin,  she  asadud 
more  accurately  the  gems  and  wwkmandiip  ot 
the  bracelet,  then  she  looked  at  her  own  arm, 
and  foond  that  its  exact  counterpart  was  indeed 
there. 

CHtha  hastily  set  down  the  lamp,  and  leased 
for  support  against  the  wall  of  the  cavern— & 
crowd  of  sickening  thoughts  rushed  through  ber 
mind.  How  had  she  valued  her  own  bracket, 
because  Hagel  had  so  often  told  her  that  its 
companion  was  on  the  arm  of  her  mother,  the 
beautiful  Ethelburga,  when  sHe  was  strai^;ely 
torn  from  her  home  to  be  seen  alive  no  more. 

The  terrible  speculations  of  Githa  mieht  stiB 
have  held  her  for  some  time  in  that  ghasuy  scene 
of  death,  had  she  not  heard  the  hurried  stq» 
and  loud  cries  of  the  frenzied  Erconwald,  as  be 
retraced  his  way  through  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  vaults. 

Githa's  horror  of  meeting  the  maniac  was  sow 
increased,  for  wro  it  was  that  he  had  murdered 
was  a  question  which  she  did  not  dare  to  put  to 
her  own  mind. 

With  footsteps  winged  by  fear,  she  fled  throogh 
the  caverns,  and  across  the  hollow  in  which  they 
were  situated,  nor  paused  to  breathe  till  she  bad 
passed  their  boundary  hills,  and  found  herself  in 
the  open  woods. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  morning  on  the  second  dxf 
after  that  on  which  Edmund  and  the  monk  Ubic 
hstd  made  so  futile  an  attempt  in  behalf  of  the 
fair  Githa,  that  the  two  were  seated  in  dose 
converse  on  the  borders  of  a  small  tract  of  copse 
ground,  situated  at  an  almost  equal  distuce 
between  Croyland  and  the  Danish  camp,  and 
close  upon  the  village  of  Kesteven. 

"Of  a  truth,  Edmund,''  said  the  monk, 
raising  his  huge  frame  from  a  sitting^  posture  to 
its  Ailfhetght,  and  shivering  audyawningbeaeztb 
the  influence  of  the  chill  mormng  mt^  "  Of  a 
trutb,  Edmund,  these  field  beds  like  me  not,nd 
are  the  worst  penance  on  our  encounters  lH^ 
these  heathen  Danes." 

"  I  would,  father,"  answered  Edmund,  UttO^; 
"  that  all  of  our  poor  countrymen  could  rise  Cnsi 
this  field  bed  as  we  do.  Alas,  alas,  far  bov 
many  is  it  the  bed  of  death  I  Father,  oar  lois 
has  been  fearfid.  If  the  king  Osketyl  and  the 
Yarl  Sidroc  have  returned  to  the  Danish  carapve 
shall  be  yet  destroyed ;  and  from  the  claDMor 
which  our  scouts  heard  in  the  night  I  fear  me 
much  that  such  is  the  case." 

To  ascertain  more  accurately  the  actnal 
position  of  affairs  in  the  Danid  camp,  was  a 
matter  of  high  importance,  and  Edmund,  joon 
reckless  of  his  own  safety  than  that  of  bis 
soldiers,  proposed  forthwith  to  venture  himsdf  to 
the  borders  of  the  camp.  This  propositioa  w 
at  first  strongly  opposed,  but  aitennrds  j^dded 
to  by  his  friends. 

The  fenny  character  of  the  neigfabonrbood.  tin 
Edmund's  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  CavDued  his 
design.  Beyond  the  wood  in  which  the  Suoos 
had  taken  up  their  quarters,  uid  to  the  n^of 
the  plain  on  wUch  the  battle  of  the  pieom 
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«venii^  had  been  fought.  lay  a  matsh  irtuch  ex- 
tendea  to  a  coimderable  (Ustance,  and  also 
bounded  one  quarter  of  the  Danish  camp.  Amonc- 
the  tall  flags  that  bOTdered  this  marsh  Edmund 
thought  he  might  steal  unobserved. 

Od  antertng  upon  his  task,  however,  Edmund 
found  it  to  be  more  difBcult  even  than  he  had 
imaged ;  more  than  once,  while  shrinking 
behmd  the  low-drooping  bows  of  the  older,  or 
cowering  among  the  flags,  he  sunk  breast-deep 
into  the  morass,  while  the  increasing-  murmur  as 
be  approached   the    camp,    and  occasional 

tltmpses  of  some  gaunt  warrior  through  the  still 
ngering  mists,  warned  him  of  his  danger,  should 
he  emeive  from  that  friendly  covert. 

Fx  aU  this  toil  the  young  thane  considered 
himsdf  rewarded  when  be  found  that  he  had  ob- 
tained  by  it  tlie  dangerous  but  deurable  oppor- 
tunify  of  watching  ttie  enemy's  most  important 
movements ;  for,  while  he  leaned  upon  the  root 
of  a  tree,  immersed  to  the  neck  in  water,  and 
within  a  bowshot  of  some  of  the  Danish  tents, 
which  were  pitched,  as  before  observed,  upon  the 
veiy  margin  of  the  fen.  he  beheld  the  famous 
standard  of  the  Raven  rising  above  those  tents, 
its  heavy  folds  slowly  loosening  from  the  staff, 
aud  spreading  widely  and  ominously  in  the 
morning  breeze.  Edmund  was  sensible,  from  the 
raising  of  the  standard  in  that  particular  quarter 
of  the  camp,  that  it  was  there  that  the  leader 
*as  lodged,  and  that  the  banner  was  thus  lifted, 
that,  according  to  thefr  custom,  the  Danes  might 
dnw  from  the  pwt  ot  the  mysterious  bird  with 
vUch  it  was  emblasoned,  an  omen  for  tlie  next 
conflict  in  wbidi  they  ahotdd  be  engaged. 
(7b  de  continue.) 


DEATH-BED    SCENE  OF 
HENRY  VIII. 


[N  Vol.  n.,  p.  350.  of  "  Historical  For- 
traits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty."  Mr. 
S.  Hubert  Burke,  our  valued  con- 
tributor, thus  describes  the  acene  at 
the  king's  death-bed. 
The  last  day  of  Henry  Tudor  had  now  passed, 
and  the  nigfat  of  the  dying  agony  commenced. 
It  was  a  condition  of  fearful  lK>diry  suffering  to 
the  king,  broken  by  intervals  of  remorse  and 
prayer.  Had  human  pride  vanished  ?  Had 
mercy  returned  to  the  royal  breast  ?  \Vas  the 
king  at  peace  with  the  world  ?  No  !  another  act 
of  vengeance  was  to  be  consummated.  For  a 
year  or  so  before  the  lung's  death  the  warrants 
for  execution  were  signed  by  commission  in  con- 
sequence of  the  monarch's  state  of  health.  But 
in  this  special  case  the  royal  tyrant  expressed  his 
determination  and  pleasure  to  sign  the  Duke  of 
Kotfcdk's  death-warrant  with  his  hand. 

Dean  Hook  justly  remarks  that  nothing  more 
terrible  than  uiis  scene  can  be  imagined :  "  At 
ten  of  tbe  clock,  when  the  cold  sweat  of  death 
covered  his  foce,  when  in  dreadfol  agooy  from 
.head  to  foot,  the  awfully  prostrated  monarch  was 
making  a  bint  effort  to  sign  the  fatal  document." 
The  action  manifested  £e  mastery  of  niUiless 


s^t  and  evidenced  the  domination  of  a  final 
impenitence.  In  the  very  arms  of  death  he  would 
destroy  the  \vnas ;  on  tiw  threshold  of  the  grave 
he  would  turn  from  the  presence  of  his  God  to 
make  one  more  sacrifice  to  the  Enemy  of  Man- 
kind. Yet  even  that  thirst  for  the  blood  of  an 
illustrious  subject  whose  age  he  had  left  nearly 
childless  might  not  have  been  the  last  of  the 
crimes  of  this  unforgiving  pdace.  A  few  hours 
more  elapsed  (two  o  clock  m  the  morning),  and 
the  shadow  of  death  was  casting  a  deep  and 
solemn  gloom  upon  the  royal  chamber.  The  end 
now  came.  The  final  contest  was  brief;  and,  in 
a  pulse's  throb,  tbe  spirit  of  the  long-dreaded 
King  Henry  was  wafted  to  the  presence  of  that 
Omnipotent  Tribunal  where  so  many  of  his  iniquit- 
ous judgments  deserved  to  be  nvened.  A  deaUi- 
bed  has  been  described  as  the  altar  of  forgiveness, 
where  charity  and  tears  commingle  as  ue  ^rit 
of  prayer  communes.  These  attributes  were 
absent  from  the  d;{Ping  couch  of  Henry  Tudor, 
whose  last,  despairing  words,  chronicled  by 
Anthony  Browne,  "AU  is  lostl"  expressed  an 
awful  consciousness  of  the  retribution  due  to  a 
merciless,  unselfish  and  remorseless  career. 

Some  forty  minutes  after  the  king's  death,  be- 
fore the  domestics  could  even  partially  recover 
from  the  dreadful  scene  they  bad  witnessed.  Lord 
Hertford  and  Sir  William  Paget  held  a  conversa- 
tion outside  the  apartment  where  the  bodv  of  the 
dead  monarch  lay,  still  warm  and  horrimy  aaor 
vulsed  in  feature,  the  very  sight  of  which  made 
Sir  Anthony  Browne  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 
Yet  Hertford  and  his  friend  Paget  were  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  The  subdued  parley  between  (1m 
whisperers  was  the  first  access  to  a  d^liberatft 
perjury  in  relation  to  the  late  king's  "last  testa- 
ment. Paget  hesitated,  and  glancing  at  the 
door,  half  open,  for  a  few  moments  looked 
thoughtfotly  at  all  that  remained  of  his  royal 
master,  and  told  Hertford  that  his  "  observations 
were  ill-timed."  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Archbishop  Craomer  upon  the  scene  gave  more 
confidence  to  Paget.  A  terrific  storm  raged  at 
the  moment  (three  o'clock  in  the  morning).  A 
look  from  one  to  the  other  was  underatood.  Still 
they  feared  one  another;  neverthdess  the  first 
step  had  been  taken.  They  had  resolved  to 
violate  Heniy's  ''most  Catholic  will,"  and  to 
keep  his  death  a  secret  for  three  days,  till  the 
conspirators  had  arranged  their  plans. 

Mr.  Froude  remarks  that  Lord  Hertford  "did 
not  dare  to  make  public  the  last  conversation  he 
had  with  the  king  the  day  before  his  death." 
This  sentence  contains  a  withering  verdict,  and 
is  an  exposition  of  the  author's  sentiments  as  to 
Hertford's  actions  at  this  time,  not  the  less  value 
from  its  fortuitous  candour.  Another  questfon  re- 
mains still  unexplained :  Did  Lord  Hertford  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer  read  for  tbe  pre-doomed 
boy- king.  Edward  VI. .  at  any  period  of  bis  painful 
regal  pupilage,  an3rthing,  even  a  syllable,  from 
his  father's  last  "  will  and  testament  7"  Or  what 
explanation  did  they  j^ve  him  u  to  the  special 
command  to  have  nim  educated  in  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church  of  England  ?  Did  they  impart 
to  the  young  king  his  father's  injunctions  foe 
Masses  for  his  (the  fother's)  soul's  health  and  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  olden  xeli^oa  ?  Do  the 
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VMmtant  eulogist*  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  ap- 
pnm  of  the  troparalleled  deception  in  this  regard 
ofUmsdf  and  his  confreres  in  the  council  ?  Do 
they  approve  the  worst  kind  of  petjory — the  viol- 
ation of  solemn  oaths  sworn  at  the  bedside  of  a 
^Ffaig  iiian« 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  during  his  life- 
Ume  King  Henry  had  drawn  up  no  less  than 
eigfaty-six  "  last  testaments."  "  The  king  had," 
writes  his  devoted  courtier.  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
"a  great  horror  of  death,  and  when  some  gloomy 
lieelings  visited  his  highness  he  generally  began 
to  thmk  of  altering  his  will  and  bequeathing 
more  money  for  Masses  for  his  soul  after  death." 

And  now,  in  memoriam,  here  is  a  striking  in- 
ddmt,  new,  perhaps,  to  many  of  sroor  readers : 

The  royal  remains,  being  carried  to  Windsor 
to  be  bnned,  stood  all  night  among  the  dilapi- 
dated walls  of  the  Convent  of  Sion,  and  there 
the  leaden  coffin  being  cleft  by  the  shaking  of 
the  carriage  along  a  bad  road  in  heavy  weather, 
it  was  placed  upon  a  stand,  and  after  a  while  the 
attendants  discovered  that  the  pavement  of  the 
Chapel  was  quite  wet  from  a  stream  of  blood  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coffin.  In  the  morning  came 
plumbers  to  soldier  the  coffin,  which  had  burst, 
when  suddenly  the  men  discovered  two  dogs 
licking  up  the  king's  blood.  The  narrator— one 
of  the  royal  household — says  :  "  If  you  ask  me 
how  I  know  this,  I  answer,  William  Greville,  who 
could  scarceW  drive  away  the  dogs,  was  my  in- 
formant." The  plumbers,  who  were  greatly 
^frighted,  corroborated  the  above  statement. 

The  dismantled  convent  alluded  to  had  been 
die  prison  of  Queen  Catharine  (Howard),  whose 
execution  took  place  just  five  years  before  the 
corpse  of  her  ruthless  husband  reached  its  tem- 

Sra^  resting-place.  The  reader  will  remember 
e  denunciation  of  Father  Peto  at  Greenwich 
Royal  Chapel  (1533),  in  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  monarch  and  his  then  idolized  Anne 
Boleyn,  when  the  fear1es«  friar  compared  the 
king  to  Achab,  and  told  him  to  his  face  that 
"the  dogs  would  in  like  manner  lick  his  blood." 
Some  Protestant  writers  question  the  above  re- 
lation. Be  it,  however,  coincidence  or  the  veri- 
fication of  prophecy,  the  fact  stands,  and  needs 
bo  fiirther  reference  from  me. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  I^»>n,whom  I  have  just  quoted, 
describee  Somzrset's  government  as  that  of  a 
usurper,  and  the  period  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
in  English  history : 

"The  doings  of  unbridled  fanatics  and  im- 
scrupulous  self-seekers  made  the  late  tyranny 
seem  in  comparison  a  time  of  law  and  order; 
and  men  who  groaned  beneath  the  Seymours 
snd  the  Dudleys  were  presently  crying  out  for 
the  Church  and  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
magnificent  architectural  decorations  were  de* 
stroyed,  the  frescoes  whitewashed,  and  in  the 
rood-loft  the  royal  arms  took  the  place  of  the 
Crucifix." 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  STRIVAIX 


New  View  of  an  Old  Truth.— A  philosopher 
—taking  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  at 
seventeen  miles  a  second— says  that  if  you  take 
off  your  hat  in  the  street  to  bow  to  a  lady,  ;^ou 
gb  thirty-four  miles  bare-headed  without  taking 
ooldl 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AHMOUD'S  strong  hand  abook  u  be 
took  the  paper  from  Zuleima  and  nn 
through  the  contents. 

*'  I  do  not  know  her  hand,  but  yet 
I  feel  that  what  you  tell  me  most  be 
true,"  he  then  observed.  "Shame  upon  mel" 
he  broke  out  wildly.  "  Foolish  boy  that  1  ami  | 
believed  that  I  knew  mankind,  and  yet  snfEered 
myself  to  be  overreached  by  the  soft  words  fA  a 
Christian  maiden ! " 

"  This  very  day  she  will  receive  her  Rwaxd," 
said  the  pacha,  "  her  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced. The  river  flows  close  by  the  wafis  cf 
the  prison  of  the  trattoress.  The  obi  people  call 
it  the  Alphelos.  and  people  it  with  water  iqm^ 
This  day  she  will  learn  whether  the  sayii^  )• 
true.  At  midnight  bhe  will  be  plunged  into  its 
flood,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  associates 
in  the  murderous  plan  will  follow  her  to  deatk." 

"  We  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  over  before 
the  return  of  our  hero,"  continued  Znloma;  "■e 
did  not  wish  to  sadden  him  with  scenes  of  Ea- 
tress." 

"  Drowned !  "  Mahmoud  shuddered,  theo 
stamping  his  foot  he  cried :  "  She  desenres  ifc- 
let  her  die— I  hate  her  1 " 

A  sudden  thought  occDxred  to  Zuleima's  wad. 
Mahmoud  should  at  any  rate  beUeve  m  ber 
gentleness,  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  Any 
suspicion  that  JudiA  Fend  was  the  nctim  of  u 
intngue  towhicn  she  was  no  stranger,  should  be 
chased  from  the  young  man's  mind.  Moving 
from  the  side  of  her  betrothed,  she  hastened  to 
the  divan  of  the  pacha,  and  sank  upon  her  koKS 
before  her  noble  relative. 

"  Selim  Pacha,"  she  said,  in  a  soft  caressbg 
tone,  "  strong  as  merciful,  behold  me  entreatmg 
a  favour  at  your  feet.  By  the  mercy  of  ADah, 
our  dear  one  has  returned  home,  a  cMiquoer 
without  bloodshed.  Let  this  be  a  sign  of  6e 
mercy  of  the  prophet,  and  let  his  arrival  save  that 
unhappy  one  from  the  death  ^ich  threatens  her 
this  night.  Miserable  and  guilty  as  she  is,  she 
is  still  of  my  own  sex.  I  beg  for  the  lib  « 
Judith  Fenci.  Let  her  brother's  death,  the  eoa- 
sciousness   of  the   intended  deed,  and  ear 

generosity  be  her  punishment.  Grant  me  ber 
fe.  The  angel  of  death  ought  not  to  ^lead  bis 
wing  over  this  place  in  the  very  night  vmidi  has 
brought  Mahmoud  back  to  us." 

Mahmoud  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Hai  it 
rested  with  him,  under  the  feeling  of  the  monei^ 
he  would  have  pronounced  death  to  be  Jndilh'» 
just  punishment.  He  almost  hoped  to  beat 
Selim*^s  "no." 

He  was  deceived.  The  old  man  was  eviden^r 
in  a  good  humour.  He  looked  kindly  at  in 
supplicant,  and  replied : 

"I  will  believe,  maiden,  that  the  tongue  of  ne 
great  prophet  speaks  by  your  Hps.  «m  caaMt 
do  higher  honour  to  the  return  of  your  firtote  bP- 
band  ttian  by  an  act  of  pity,  even  if  the  ciia«* 
stances  of  the  poor  giri  did  not  deserve  it.  Let 
it  be  so.  I  grant  your  request.  Let  the  A0 
come  to  me  ;  ne  shall  write  a  firman  whidi  w 
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open  the  doors  of  the  prison.  Perhaps  yoa  will 
decide  to  extend  your  men^to  some  other  of 
those  under  sentence." 

Zuleiroa  pressed  the]  pacha's  hand  to  her  lips 
before  she  touched  with  a  little  silver  wand,  the 
glass  bell  which  summoned  the  Aga. 

It  was  soon  done— the  document  of  Judith's 
freedom  was  in  Znleima-*s  hand.   She  approached 
Mabmond  with  a  charmiofr  smile. 
•  "  Is  my  hero  pleased  with  his  Zuleima  ?  " 

The  young-  man  rose  as  if  from  a  dark  and 
heavy  dream.  His  destined  bride  had  never 
seeraed  to  him  so  lovely  as  at  this  moment,  for 
she  had  contrived  to  banish  from  her  counten- 
ance its  usual  traces  of  pride  and  harshness.  He 
bent  before  her : 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  aloud,  "if  I  mistook 
yoQ.  How  rightly  you  have  acted.  If  we  allow 
our  hearts  to  be  misled  by  the  warmth  of  our 
feelings,  sooner  or  later  we  must  repent.  Hence- 
forth this  arm  shall  be  consecrated  to  Zuleima, 
and  the  calls  of  honour.  Let  everyone  know  that 
I  de^se  her  and  before  all,  let  her  know  it,  who 
haa  so  deceived  us  by  her  sweet  face  and  gentle 
votHs.  I  will  myself  take  the  letter  of  freedom 
to  her.  and  tell  her,  with  the  enresnon  of  my 
own  contempt,  of  what  your  kind  feeling  has  done 
for  her.  The  hypocrite  shall  find  that  Z  repent  of 
having  believed  in  the  innocence  and  truth  of 
Christians.  For  the  whole  of  her  life  she  shall 
remember  what  it  is  to  have  incurred  my  con- 
tempt." 

Zuleima  dared  make  no  resistance,  and  he  took 
the  finnan  from  her  hand.  She  cast  an  im- 
ploring look  towards  her  uncle,  but  the  pacha 
seemed  to  care  little  for  what  was  §:oiDg  on 
between  the  young  people  ;  he  had  agam  buried 
himself  in  the  soft  cushions  of  his  divan,  sur- 
rounded by  the  blue  clouds  from  his  chibaoke. 

Meanwhile,  Judith  Fenci  languished  in  her 
don«on,  and  fooked  up  to  the  cloudy  heavens 
^ioi  only  at  intervals  lighted  its  damp  walls  with 
a  cay  of  starlight.  She  knew  that  it  was  the  last 
time  that  her  eyes  would  ever  again  be  saluted 
by  the  morning  sun.  Her  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced without  its  being  thought  necessary  to 
give  her  a  hearing;  she  knew  the  fearful  fate 
which  awaited  her  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour, 
and  she  ascribed  it  to  nothing  else  than  the 
hatred  of  the  renegade.  And  if  she  trembled  and 
was  sad,  and  even  her  fervent  prayers  did  not 
brii^  peace  to  her  soul,  it  was  not  for  herself 
that  she  was  troubled — conscious  of  innocence 
she  rested  upon  God's  mercy,  and  had  closed 
*itti  existence— but  it  was  for  her  young  brother, 
who  equally  with  herself  was  a  victim  of  Ali's 
plans  of  revenge,  and  whom  she  believed  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  murderous  designs,  and  who  yet 
iDust,  perhaps,  die  a  miserable  death. 

And  behind  tiie  dear  image  of  herbroUier  which 
filled  her  soul,  there  arose,  from  time  to  timie, 
wother;  the  grave  face  of  her  young  friend, 
Mahmoud.  No  unbecoming  thought  drew  the 
blood  to  her  cheek  as  she  temembered  him  ;  no ! 
't  was  rather  the  consideration  of  what  he  would 
say  when,  on  returning  home  from  his  victorious 
campaign,  he  should  leam  that  she  had  misused 
the  confidence  of  her  mistress,  and  lent  her  aid 


to  a  horrible  conspiracy.  How  would  it  shake: 
his  already  wavering  faith  in  human  truth,  and. 
honour  ?  Judith  thought  of  their  last  conversa- 
tion, and  of  the-token  of  remembraoce  which  he- 
had  begged  of  her,  and  which  she  had  given  him 
as  a  talisman  against  his  bad  thoughts,  and  in- 
all  her  misery  she  still  found  a  certain  pleasure 
in  the  thought  the  young  hero  was  far  away,  and. 
that  all  would  be  over  by  the  time  of  his  arrival. 

Steps  were  heard  upon  the  stone  passage  with- 
out, and  the  key  of  the  door  turned  m  its  lock. 

"Are  they  come  so  soon  ?  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  me !  "  was  the  uttered  cry  of  the 
poor  girl,  while,  as  if  she  sought  to  place  the 
greatest  possible  distance  between  herself  and 
her  executioners,  she  hastened  to  the  doubly 
barred  window,  under  which  flowed  the  silent 
stream  of  the  RupUca,  so  soon  destmed  to 
become  her  grave. 

The  door  opened,  the  room  was  bright  wth- 
torches,  a  guard  entered.  Who  is  it  that  follows 
him  with  the  red  light  'shining  upon  him  ?  It  is- 
not  the  execudoner.  Had  it  been,  the  maiden's 
heart,  confiding  in  heaven,  would  not  have  beat 
so  fast. 

"Prince Mahmoud i"  cried  Judith,  in  painful 
excitement,  "thisone  trial  more." 
Mahmoud  must  have  heard  the  gentle  ex* 

clamation. 

"Yes,  Mahmoud,"  he  replied,  in  a  barsh> 
voice,  "  whom  you  haw  deceived  ahd  betrayed^ 
But  he  has  come  back  in  time,  to  express  his- 
deepest  contempt  for  jrou.  Christian  maiden,  you- 
may  be  proud  that  you  overcame  the  strong: 
Mahmoud.  You  have  given  me  a  wound  that 
will  not  soon  be  healed.  With  my  £aith  in  you  I 
have  lost  all  faith  in  mankind." 

With  her  arms  crossed,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on* 
the  ground,  the  poor  girl  stood  humbly  waitin^r 
till  the  outpour  of  the  prince's  anger  should  have- 
passed.  She  had  made  a  firm  resolution  to  be 
silent,  but  in  sinte  of  this  there  broke  from  her 
heavily  oppressed  heart  the  cry : 

"  Be  just,  prince — ^I  am  innocent." 

Mahmoud  was  silent.  There  was  no  falsehood"' 
in  that  voice,  no  hypocrisy ;  his  soul  open  to 
everything  n<^le  felt  this : 

"  Oh,  if  it  were  so !  " 

He  felt  under  his  bemous  and  brought  out  two 
papers ;  the  girl  knew  them  well.   They  were  the 

{)Ian  of  the  ^iace  and  the  letter  which  she  now 
ooked  upon. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  were  found  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  passages  of  the  [palace  with  these  papers 
in  your  possession  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  came  like  a  sigh  from  Judith's, 
lips. 

"  Is  it  true," — and  the  prince's  voice  became 
more  sharp  and  threatening—"  that  you  wrote 
these  words  for  the  destruction  of  my  house  ?  " 

"  It  is  true  that  I  wrote  them,  but  not  f6r-tbi»> 
purpose,  as  I  hope  in  God's  mercy." 

"  And  traitor  as  yon  are  you  dare  to  call  yattp- 
self  guiltless?" 

"I  am  so." 

Mahmoud  laughed  aloud,  and  hia  wraUt  flaqucfc. 

up. 

"  Your  humility  shall  not  again  deceive  me,"' 
be  said.   "All  that  I  thought  noUe  in  you  ytv^, 
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onW  folsehood  and  deceit,  and  where  I  doubted 
fell  18  truth.  Zuleima,  my  bride,  is  an  angel  of 
goodness." 

"So  she  is.'*  said  Judith ;  "if  I  misjudged  her 
may  God  forgive  me. 

"Peiiiaps  He  may;  but  if  He  is  a  just  God, 
never  your  deceit.  Still  less  shall  I.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  you,  yon  interceded  for  mankind. 
Mankind  shall  hear  of  your  treachery.  And  now 
as  I  fling  away  the  lying  token  that  I  received 
from  3rou  as  a  remembrance,  so  do  I  now  retract 
the  promise  I  then  gave  you.  To  the  depths  of 
the  river  with  it  I  May  they  bear  it  to  the  bound- 
less sea  from  which  it  can  never  return.  The 
sea  must  give  it  up  before  I  shall  believe  in  your 
innocence,  and  give  back  what  I  now  fling 
«way." 

And  with  a  strong  arm  he  threw  the  little  box 
that  Juditfi  had  given  him  thnra^  the  iron  bars 
into  the  river. 

There  was  a  pause. 

Judith  stood  like  a  marble  statue  ;  every  drop 
of  blood  had  gone  from  her  &ce.  Her  lips  moved 
in  inaudible  prayer. 

Mahmoud  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of  repentance 
for  this  outbreak  of  his  wrath ;  the  expression  of 
tiis  face  softened  when  he  again  turned  to  Judith. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  only  as  a  messenger  of 
anger,  but  I  came  also  as  a  messenger  of  mercy. 
The  princess  Zuleima  has  obtained  this  paper 
from  the  pacha.  Take  it.  It  opens  to  its  bearer 
llie  gate  of  freedom  ;  but  woe  to  him  if  the  next 
setting  sun  finds  him  In  01ym{»a.  Fly  from  the 
place,  Christian,  and  seek  to  atone  Iot  your  stn 
Dy  repentance." 

In  great  emotion  Jodith  sank  at  Uahmoud's 
feet,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  drew  back. 

"  Let  me  die,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  taken  leave 
of  life.  I  only  long  for  the  qaiet  of  the  grave,  for 
the  place  where  my  dear  parents  await  the  coming 
of  their  children.**^ 

'*  How  is  this.  Christian  I  You  refuse  pardon 
and  freedom,  and  yet  you  know  the  kind  of  death 
appointed  for  your"  said  Mahmoud  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Bless  your  noble  bride  for  her  goodness, 
^reat  prince,  but  for  myself  it  is  valueless ;  let 
It  be  shown  to  another  person,  and  then  I  shall 
die  happy  and  bless  you  and  pray  for  you  in  the 
hoiven  mich  I  hope  to  gain." 

"Do  you  mean  your  brother?  His  sentence 
has  been  prononncisd.  BCay  the  hoy  atone  for 
his  Clime  1^' 

"Yes,  Jacopo  is  a  boy,"  continued  Judith, 
"misled,  perhaps,  but  culpable.  Let  roe  beg  for 
him ;  for  him  let  me  imi^ore  you.  An  inner  voice 
tells  me  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
repent  that,  blinded  by  false  testimony,  you  have 
been  harsh  and  unjust  to  Judith ;  then  will  you  be 
comforted  by  the  consciousness  that  you  granted 
her  last  request,  and  bestowed  the  highest  and 
purest  happiness  on  her  dct>arting  spirit." 

The  maiden's  words  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  his  heart  than  Mahmoud  himself  would  own. 
The  nobler  part  of  his  nature  strove  to  break 
through  the  breastplate  wtdeh  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  bear.  Turning  to  her  he  said  shortiy : 

"  I  can  understand  that  death  is  preferable  to 
a  didumooced  existence.   Well,,  I  will  giant  your  , 
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request,  and  answer  for  It  to  Zul^ma  your  too 
kind  mistress.  This  paper  shall  at  once  be  ^«cn 
to  your  brother  with  his  name  on  it." 

With  an  exclamation  of  delight  Todith  beat  to 
take  the  hand  of  the  prince  that  she  might  prh 
it  to  her  lips,  but  Mahmoud  avoided  her  while  he 
took  out  a  silver  pencil  and  o£Eered  it  to  her, 

"  If  you  wish  to  write  a  last  leave  to  him,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "you  can  do  so." 

Judith  wrote  hastily:  "Jacopo  Fenci,"  and 
underneath  :  "  In  the  name  of  our  parents  fly  at 
once  and  do  not  return.  Give  up  jrour  enemies  to 
God.  This  is  the  last  request— the  last  command 
of  your  Judith." 

She  returned  the  paper  to  Mahmoud.  He  took 
the  former,  but  sd&red  the  peodl  to  Call  to  be 
ground. 

The  girl  understood  the  meaning  of  tbi»  oolf 
too  well;  she.  si^^ed  bitterly,  and  Aen  toraiag 
sideways,  now  freed  from  tvery  earthly  can^ 
knelt  in  prayer  by  the  window.  The  light  of  the 
stars  gave  her  face  an  expression  of  inspiratioB. 

Mahmoud  cast  a  last  look  on  her,  and  doiAt 
took  strong  hold  upon  him.  But  no,  she  nu 
guilty,  had  she  not  owned  it  herself  ?  She  mmt 
be.  He  would  not  think  more  about  it ;  the  Uood 
rushed  to  his  brain  and  threatened  to  disturb  hji 
reason,  and  he  hastened  Out  attended  by  hii 
guards. 

The  key  turned,  and  it  «as  darkand  lon^ia 
the  cell  as  before.  The  last  trial  was  orct. 
When  the  executioner  stepped  through  the  dooc 
the  pare  soul  of  the  maiden  bdongecTto  heaves. 
At  the  same  time  a  youth  pale  as  de^  hastened 
in  wild  flight  dirou^  the  outer  gate  <A  tte 
prison.  The  anticipation  of  the  Tearful  bte 
which  awaited  his  sister,  and  dark  though  of 
revenge,  almost  chained  his  feet,  bat  the  lait 
word  of  the  dear  one  drove  him  on,  nether  be 
knew  not.  The  night  of  madness  threatened  to 
overshadowhis  soul. 

About  ten  miles  from  the  "  Flower  ot  the 
Levant,"  the bloomingislandofTante,  there *n»c 
from  the  waves,of  thelonian  Sea, two  little  islesca&ed 
Strivali,  or  the  Straphaden.  At  the  present  dqr 
they  are  known  only  by  name,  but  in  the  year  1771 
they  rejoiced  in  a  considerable  reputraoo.  At 
that  time  they  were  still  under  the  protecdoa  of 
Venice,  but  had,  like  their  nd^boiurs,  to  endaie 
a  great  deal  from  the  oppression  of  tiie  TufciA 
power. 

One  mild  sprinj^  morning  a  little  boat,  rowed 
by  two  strong  sailors,  touched  the  coasL  It 
seemed  to  befoog  to  the  merchant  serrice,  and 
slowly  sailed  awa^  after  having  disembarked  a 
passenger  00  the  island. 

He  was  a  man  hardly  Mtf  years  of  age,  hst 
suffering  of  all  kinds,  not  only  those  of  the  bo^r 
seemed  to  have  brought  on  premature  age.  Hb 
thin  hair  was  gray,  his  features  {anoed  and 
deeph'  furrowed,  bis  whole  appearance  miserable 
and  fitted  to  excite  a  feeling  of  compassioo ;  bat 
there  was  a  dark  glow  in  his  eyes,  like  a  ^aifc 
from  the  enter  of  aa  extinct  vtdnno. 

With  the  help  of  tiie  sailors  their  passe^ 
left  the  unsteady  boat,  which  tiwn  was  mmA 
back  to  the  vessel,  which  awuted  it  at  s  fitd> 
distance.   For  a  while  he  looked  after  tfaeai » 
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tbcjr  moved  away.  "  God  guide  yonr  oonne," 
he  said  softly;  "may  He  forgive  yoa,  I  will 
seek  to  make  atonenait ;  may  my  misery  be  my 
earthly  expiatioa." 

A  «teep,  rou^  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  plateau 
Dpcm  which  the  only  buikungs  were  erected. 
With  difficulty  drawing  his  breath,  the  stranger 
slowly  climbed  the  stony  staircase  which  led  to 
the  b^ht  iiom  wluch  came  the  sound  of  ham 
voices.  When  he  had  reached  the  mound  which 
smroanded  the  little  town,  he  found  it  covered 
with  men  who  appeared  to  be  lookine  out  to  sea 
with  evident  alarm.  Women  and  children  were 
among  them ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  great  mis- 
fortaoe  threatened  the  island. 

A  dignified  old  man,  whose  sabre  and  chain 
showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  chief  persons  of  the 
island,  Ftepped  to  meet  the  stranger,  and  asked 
him,  with  the  dignitv  of  an  official,  but  yet 
politely,  his  name  and  position,  and  tlie  reason 
of  his  coming  here. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  A  sick  and  an  unhappy  man." 
he  FepUed.  What  do  I  seek  ?  Repentance  and 
■tooeraent.*' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  And  why  do 
yoa  seek  our  isle  as  a  refuge  ? "  he  asked. 
"Your  aspect,  which  speaks  so  plainly  of  a  heart 
that  knows  no  peace,  awakens  my  suspicions. 
The  ^riogs  of  pardon  flow  in  Jerusalem,  in 
Rome ;  here  we  ourselves  need  the  ^tection  of 
heaven.  The  Turk  threatens  us  with  invasion 
and  piUage  ;  his  anger  against  us  has  increased 
because,  left  unprotected  by  Venice,  we  turned 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  mighty  one 
has  declared  that  he  will  not  hear  of  peace  with 
the  porte  till  the  Greek  Christians  are  left  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  If  your  heart 
longs  for  pardon,  you  could  not  have  come  here 
et  a  worse  time.  Where  shall  we  find  an  asylum 
frcm  the  enemies  of  our  fi&ith  ?  What  can  save 
tt  faun  the  avarice  of  AU,  the  renegade,  and 
from  the  stony  heart  of  Mahmoud  Kwna  ?  Our 
coaplunts  are  returned  unheard.  As  it  has  been 
with  Zante,  so  will  it  be  with  us." 

"  I  do  not  come  willingly  to  this  island," 

2 plied  the  stranger.  "My  object  was  the 
orea,  but  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which 
brooght  me  from  Venice,  feared  that  I  might  die 
on  board,  and,  therefore,  landed  me  here.  He 
■aid  there  was  a  monastery  in  Strivali  which  sent 
no  sufferer  away ;  if  this  is  true,  oh,  show  me  the 
way  to  it,  that  I  may  rest  my  weary  head  within 
its  walls— 4nd  may  it  be  in  death." 

"  You  have  not  been  deceived  ;  come  with  me 
poor,  sick  man.  The  Dlonysius  people  give  to 
CTCiy  sufferer  a  brother's  welcome." 

It  was  a  tall,  thin  man  about  thirty  yean  of 
tfe  wim  uttered  ttiese  sjrmpathiung  words.  He 
•ore  a  dark  t6be  which  reaidied  to  tiis  feet ;  his 
manly  countenance  was  fiill  of  expression,  and 
there  was  a  fire  in  his  dark  eyes  which,  softened 
into  a  glow,  showed  the  benevolence  of  a  good 
Samaritan ;  he  Iwld  out  his  sunburnt  hand  to  the 
stnmger  with  so  much  cordiality  that  the  sick 
man  felt  for  a  moment  quite  overpowered.  Then 
he  said,  without  touching  the  offered  hand : 

"  Mjr  hand  is  not  worthy  of  ^ours.  Sin,  blood, 
and  crime  are  upon  it ;  out  if  you  permit  me  I 
villMtowyou.  Pardon  and  peace  seem  to  shine 


upon  me  from  your  ^es.  I  seem  to  be  called  1^ 
my  guardian  angel. 

"You  are  <^uite  right,  stranger,"  said  the 
officer :  "  the  Dionysius  cloister  is  the  paradise 
of  the  afflicted,  and  brother  Jacopo  is  worthy  of 
the  name  you  give  him.  The  greater  the  need, 
the  heavier  the  suffering,  so  much  the  stronger  is 
his  endeavour  to  console ;  he  is  at  once  brother, 
friend,  son,  and  protector.  U  we  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  pirates  we  should  have  brother  Jacopo 
among  the  best  of  oiu-  defenders  from  uie 
corsair's  hands— it  seems  almost  as  necessary 
now; — but  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  promise, 
Jacopo,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  friendly  warning 
voice. 

"  I  have  vowed  to  good  Father  Onofrious,"  he 
replied,  "  that  I  will  place  a  stronger  guard  upon 
my  fedings.  This  scar,"  he  continued,  indi- 
cating a  red  line  across  his  forehead;  "this 
Turkish  remembrance  of  our  last  contest  will  help 
me  in  this.  But  come,  my  friend,"  tie  said,  as 
he  turned  to  the  stranger,  "let  me  lead  you  to 
our  peacefol  cloister,  and  give  you  what  care  it  is 
in  our  power  to  affcml." 

(70  de  eeHiint$ed.) 


"ONE    OF    GOD'S  HOLY 
MESSENGERS." 


HEN  life  is  dark  and  all  seems  drear. 
And  none  are  near  to  comfort  me, 
A  voice  from  Heaven  I  seem  to  hear, 
A  vision  bright  I  see. 

Descending  from  "  The  Better  Land" 
I  see  my  mother's  radiant  form ; 

I  kiss  her  lips,  I  bold  her  hand, 
And  silenced  is  the  storm. 

No  matter  what  my  sorrows  are, 
No  matter  thou^  temptation  strong 

Be  with  my  better  self  at  war, 
I  always  hear  her  song. 

It  sounds  above  the  worldly  din, 
And  charms  my  heart  with  hol^  love ; 

It  turns  my  thoughts  away  from  sin. 
And  bids  me  look  above. 

It  bids  me  work  with  ardour  great. 
Submissive  to  The  Master's  vrill. 

Accept  with  joy  my  earthly  state. 
And  wen  my  task  folfil. 

It  shows  me  bow  my  humble  lyre. 
If  used  feir  Virtue's  worth  to  own, 

Md^  one  day  sound  amongst  the  Choir, 
Beside  Our  Savioiir's  throne. 

And  irfiea  die  doii^  disperse  once  more. 
She  leaves  me  with  an  angel's  smile. 

My  heart  made  glad,  my  sorrows  o'er. 
And  h^  me  w^t  a  while. 

Then  cheerfolly  I  go  my  way, 

And  singing  inss  I  ^roug^  the  throng, 
And  thank  my  God,  and  beg  one  day 

In  Heaven  to  hear  her  song. 

Gbokoe  hull. 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA,* 


m 


CHAPTER  I. 

[MONGthe treasures  of  the  Franciscan 
College  in  Santa  Barbara,  Califoniia, 
writes  H.  H.»  in  the  "Century 
Magazine,"  is  an  old  daguerreotype, 
taken  from  a  portrait  painted  more 
than  a  hunibed  years  ago  at  the  College  of  San 
Fernando,  in  Mexico.  The  face  is  one,  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  full  of  spirituality, 
tenderness,  and  unutterable  pathos ;  the  mouth 
and  chin  so  delicately  sensitive  that  one  marvels 
how  such  a  soul  could  have  been  capable  of 
heroic  endurance  of  hardship ;  the  forehead  and 
eyes  strong,  radiant  with  quenchless  purpose,  but 
filled  with  that  solemn  yearning,  almost  super- 
human sadness,  which  has  been  in  all  time  the 
sign  and  seal  on  the  faces  of  men  bom  lo 
die  for  the  sake  of  their  fellows.  It  is  the  ^ce 
of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  first  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Missions  in  South  California. 

He  was  bom  of  lowly  peo]^,  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  tittle  child, 
sung  as  chorister  in  the  Convent  of  San'  Ber- 
narcuno.  He  was  but  sixteen  when  he  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order,  and  before  he  was  eigh- 
teen he  had  taken  the  final  vows.  This  was  in 
the  year  1730.  On  becoming  a  monk,  his  bap- 
tismal name,  Michael  Joseph,  iie  laid  aside,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junipero,  after  that  quaintest 
and  drollest  of  all  Saint  Francis's  early  compan- 
ions: him  of  whom  the  saint  jocosely  said,  "Would 
that  I  had  a  whole  forest  of  such  Junipers." 

It  is  recorded  that  during  the  months  when 
Saint  Francis  went  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Assisi,  carrying  in  his  delicate,  unused  hands 
the  stones  for  rebuilding  the  S.  Damiano  Chapel, 
be  was  continually  singing  psalms,  breaking 
forth  into  ^aculations  of  gratitude,  bis  face 
beaming  as  that  of  one  who  saw  vinous  of  un- 
speakable delight. 

How  much  of  the  spirit  or  instinct  of  prophecy 
there  might  have  been  in  his  exultant  joy,  only 
he  himself  knew  ;  but  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  there  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him  at  least 
a  putial  revelation  of  the  splendid  results  which 
must  of  necessity  follow  the  carrj^ng  out  in  the 
world  of  the  divine  impulses  vhUA  had  blazed 
up  in  his  soul  like  a  fire. 

It  is  certain  that  very  early  in  his  career  S. 
Francis  had  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Order, 
whose  members,  being  utterly  unselfish  in  life, 
should  be  fit  heralds  of  God  and  mighty  helpers 
of  men.  The  absoluteness  of  self-renunciation 
which  he  inculcated  and  demanded,  startled 
even  the  thirteenth  century's  standard  of  religious 
devotion.  Cardinals  and  pope  alike  doubted  its 
being  within  the  pale  of  human  possiUlity ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  much  entreaty  that  the 
Church  gave  its  sanction  to  the  "Seraphic 
Saint>"  bandof  "Fratri  Minorca,"  and  the  or- 

*  The  tMtlMMBy  irf  tht<  ud  aaeeeailag  v*P^  !■  of  Um  nora 
wdgbt  that  it  cvmei  iron  a  mitar  not  in  iTMpalfay  with  the 
raU(iona  or  tecaUr  *TM«m  oo  which  the  monk*'  bboan  were 
buad.*" 


gamwd  work  of  tii«  Franciscan  Ordtt  tat^aB. 
That  was  in  iao8.  Ftom  tben  until  now  die 
Frandscans  have  bees,  in  the  litnal  sease  of  the 

word,  helpers  of  men. 

Others  of  the  Ofden  in  the  Catholic  ChHch 
have  won  more  distlnetion,  in  die  way  of  leaniaf , 

political  power,  marvelloas  suffining  of  penances 
and  depnvation  ;  but  the  record  of  the  Ft^a*- 
cans  is  in  the  main  a  record  of  Kvea  and  wont, 
like  the  life  and  work  of  their  founder. 

Amnica  pre-eminently  stands  his  debtor.  Of 
tiie  three  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  its  dis- 
covery, one,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  was  a 
Franciscan  Mar ;  the  other  two,  Queen  laabdh 
and  Columbus,  members  of  S.  Frauds'  Third 
Order  ;  and  of  all  the  wondrous  development  and 
splendid  promise  on  the  California  coast  to-day, 
Franciscan  friars  were  the  first  founders. 

At  the  time  when  Junipero  Serra  entered  flie 
Majorca  convent,  three  other  young  monks  were 
studying  there— Paloo,  Verger,  and  Crespi.  The 
four  became  intimate  and  affectionate  com- 
panions. The  Wendship  thus  early  began  nefer 
waned,  and  no  doubt  their  hearty  and  loving  co- 
operation had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
great  enterprises  in  which  they  jointly  laboured, 
and  to  which,  even  in  their  students  days,  they 
looked  forward  with  passionate  longing.  New 
Spain  was,  from  the  beginning,  the  goei  of  thctr 
most  ardent  wishes,  and  all  their  conversations 
turned  on  this  theme.  ^  _ 

Long  years  of  delay  and  monastic  routine  did 
not  dampen  the  ardour  of  the  four  fiiends. 
Again  and  again  they  petitioned  to  be  sent^ 
missionaries  to  the  New  Worid,  and  again  aad 
again  were  disappointed.  At  last,  in  ^i749i 
assembled  in  Cudiz  a  great  body  of  misnonanes, 
destined  chiefly  for  Mexico,  and  Palon  and  Sot 
received  permission  to  jcnn  the  band.  Arrivii^ 
at  Cadiz,  and  finding  two  vacancies  still  left  « 
the  party,  they  fdeaded  warmly  that  Cresi«  and 
Verger  be  allowed  to  go  also.  At  the  very  tot 
moment  this  permission  was  given,  and  the  four 
friends  set  sail,  joyful,  in  the  same  ship. 

In  the  memoir  of  Junipero  Serra,  written  by 
his  friend  Palon,  are  many  interesting  incidents 
of  their  voyage  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  lasted  ninety- 
nine  days.  Provisions  and  water  fell  short; 
starvation  threatened;  terrific  storms  nearty 
wrecked  the  ship;  but  through  all  Father 
Junipero's  courage  never  failed.-  "Remember- 
ing tne  end  for  which  they  had  come,"  he  said, 
he  felt  no  fear.  He  performed  Mass  eatj 
morning,  and  cheered  the  sinking  spirits  of  m 
on  board  by  psalms  and  exhortations ;  oy 
humourous  sayings  also,  announcing  one  axf 
with  great  gravity  that  he  had  discovered  "the 
secret  of  keeping  free  from  thirst."  It  wis  to 
"  eat  little  and  speak  less."  . 
'  For  nineteen  years  after  their  arrival  in  MteW 
Serra  and  his  companions  were  kept  at 
there,  under  the  gtudance  and  control  of  ft*  Ct^ 
lege  of  San  Fernando,  in  tbnnding  missioos  aa 
preaching.  ^  . 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuft  Or*r  » 
1767,  and  its  consequent  expulsion  from 
Spanish  dominions,  it  was  decided  to  soioa 
body  of  Franciscans  to  take  charge  of  the 
missions  in  Califbrnia.  These  were  aH  io  Lot^ 
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California,  no  attempt  at  settlement  havmg  yet 
been  made  in  Upper  California.  Once  more  the 
fciends,  glad  and  exultant,  joined  a  missionary 
buid,  bound  to  new  wildernesses.  They  were 
bnt  three  now.  Verger  remaining  bdund  in 
cbaive  ^  the  College  of  San  Fenumdo.  The 
twad  nnmbered  sixteen.  Sena  was  in  cha^  of 
it,  and  was  appointed  president  of  all  ttm 
C^ifomia  missions. 

His  triographer  says  he  received  this  appoint- 
ntent  "  anaUe  to  speak  a  single  word  for  tears." 
It  was  not  strange  on  the  realization  of  a  hope 
so  long  deferred.  He  was  now  fifty-six  years 
old ;  and  from  boyhood  his  longing  had  been  to 
labour  among  the  Indians  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  New  World. 

It  was  now  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish  Govem- 
ment  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
colooization  of  Upper  California.  The  passion 
of  the  Church  allied  itself  gladly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  St^te;  and  the  State  itself  had 
among  its  statesmen  and  soldiers  many  men  who 
wereliardly  less  fervid  in  religion  than  were 
those  sworn  exclusively  to  the  Church's  service- 
Such  an  one  was  Joseph  de  Galvez.  who  held  the 
office  of  Visitor- General  and  Commander,  repre- 
sentiflgthe  person  of  the  kin^,  and  inspecting  the 
m^Dgof  the  Government  in  every  province  of 
the  Spanish  Empire.  Upon  him  rested  the 
respoDsibilty  of  the  practical  organization  of  the 
first  expedition  into  Upper  California.  It  was  he 
who  ordered  the  carrying  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and 
vegetables,  grains,  and  flowers ;  everything  that 
would  grow  in  old  Spain  he  ordered  to  he  planted 
in  New.  He  ordered  that  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle  should  be  taken  from  the  northernmost  of 
tiie  lower  California  missions,  and  carried  to 
the  new  posts.  It  was  he  also,  as  fnll  of  interests 
for  chapel  as  for  farm,  viho  selected  and  packed 
with  his  own  hands  sacred  ornaments  and  vessels 
for  church  ceremonies.  A  curious  letter  of  his  to 
Palon  is  extant,  in  which  he  says,  laughingly, 
that  he  is  a  better  sacristan  than  Father 
Junipero,  having  packed  the  holy  vessels  and 
ornaments  quicker  and  better  than  he.  There  is 
also  extant  some  of  his  original  instructions  to 
military  and  naval  commanders  which  show  his 
^gious  ardour  and  wisdom.  He  declares  that 
^  first  real  object  of  the  expedition  is  "to 
establish  the  Catholic  religion  among  a  numerous 
heathen  people,  submerged  in  the  obscure  dark- 
ness of  paganism,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
King  our  Lord,  and  to  protect  the  peninsula 
from  the  ambitious  news  of  foreign  nations." 

He  selected  the  two  best  and  most  salient 

Sints  of  the  California  coast,  San  Diego  and 
onterey,  and  ordered  the  founding  of  a  mission 
at  each.  He  also  ordered  the  selection  of  a  point 
midway  between  these  two,  for  another  mission 
to  be  called  Buena  Ventura.  His  activity, 
generosity,  and  enthusiasm  were  inexhaustible. 
He  seems  to  have  had  humour  as  well ;  for, 
when  discussing  the  names  of  the  missiofts  to  be 
founded,  Father  Junipero  said  to  him,  "  But  is 
there  to  be  no  mission  for  our  Father  S. 
Francis?"  he  replied,  "If  S.  Francis  wants  a 
ndssion,  let  him  ^ow  us  his  post,  and  we  will  put 
one  there  for  him  1 " 

{2b  be  confmuai.) 


THE  MISSING  NECKLACE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KSflSSHE  old  year  had  retired  into  the  nusts 
■fij  UD  past,  and,  amid  a  boisterous- 

|H  HI  tumult  of  the  elements,  the  new 

Iffl  yc^i*  commenced  his  reign. 
9m^mmm  The  wind  blew  the  snow  against 
the  windows  and  walls  of  Northbum  House,  whictr 
was  situate  in  a  hilly  pzrt  of  the  country,  and  so 
high  was  the  drift  against  the  door  nearest  to  the 
stable,  that  the  coachman,  on  opening  it  to  visit 
Miss  Goldby's  favourite  pony,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  found  a  perfect  wall  of  snow  to  bar  his 
passage.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  mind,  and 
went  back  into  the  comfortable  kitchen  where- 
the  signs  of  festivity  were  still  visible  although 
the  morning  had  far  advanced. 

"  Some  folks  are  bom  in  luck,"  said  he,  "  if  I'd 
one  half  or  quarter  the  expectations  Miss  Nellie 
has,  this  country  would  see  very  little  of  me  for  a, 

Jrear  or  two,  but  the  more  money  folks  have  the 
ess  they  spend ;  if  Mr.  Goldby  was  worth  about 
one  tenth  of  what  he  is  worth,  he'd  have  an  ex> 
pensive  house  in  London,  and  never  be  away 
from  all  sorts  of  expensive  places." 

"  He  has  chosen  a  poor  place  to  live  in 
certainly,  but  there's  one  comfort  there's  nobody 
to  take  the  shine  out  of  him.  He's  not  a  peer, 
remember  !  There  t's  nobody  in  fact  but  the  folks^ 
at  the  station  and  a  farmer  here  and  there," 
rejoined  a  man,  who  sat  beside  the  fire  smoking 
a  long  clay  pipe  and  tilting  his  chair  back  so 
much  and  so  far  that  it  was  in  constant  danger 
of  upsetting  altogether. 

"Well,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "but  if 
there  were  no  rich  folks  but  the  aristocracy  we 
^oidd  not  get  our  living  as  easily  as  we  do,  not 
considering  pay  and  all." 

"No,  certainly  not! "  said  the  other,  and  was 
evidently  about  to  say  something  else  when  a  belL 
rang,  and  the  groom,  coachman,  everyone  but  the 
gardener,  which  was  the  other  gentleman's  office, 
went  upstairs  to  do  his  master's  bidding. 

That  Nellie  Goldby  was  a  fortunate  girl  cannot 
with  the  least  show  of  truth  be  denied.  She  was 
an  only  and  a  spoiled  child,  and  during  the  whole 
eighteen  years  of  her  life  had  scarcely  ever  met 
with  anything  to  diminish  her  enjoyment  of  them. 

She  had  been  bom  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  and  that  propitious  circumstance  was  duly 
descanted  upon  by  those  fiatterin^  acquaintances 
who  foresaw  that  she  was  in  all  things  and  always 
to  be  a  leader. 

Twenty-four  hours  are  not  long  enough  for  a 
birthday,  and  two  o'clock  on  the  second  of 
January  found  Miss  Goldby  seated  in  the  apart- 
ment known  as  "  Nellie's  room,"  a  sitting-toon* 
and  study  combined,  one  of  those  rooms  which' 
become  so  associated  with  our  childhood  that 
eve^  bright  vision  which  the  after-life  brings  has 
its  location  within  the  precincts  where  our  first 
and  happiest  hours  were  spent.  Her  companionv 
Agnes  Coverley,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
who  held  a  position  in  the  Indian  Civtt  Service, 
and  only  three  weeks  ago  had  first  set  her  foot  oa 
British  ^und. 
V\88  Gddby  held  in  her  hand  a  necklace  of 
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fold,  upon  whose  sur&ce  heie  and  there  spacUed 
iamonds  of  the  purest  water. 
"  Isn't  it  lovely ;  I'm  sure  I  never  expected  it," 
said  Miss  Golby. 

"  The  greater  pleasure  to  receive  it,"  rejoined 
her  companioD. 

"Yes  I  that  is  what  father  thought  no  doubt. 
He  does  so  delight  in  surprising  one  this  way," 
said  the  other,  emphasizing  the  verb  firom  habit 
more  than  insistance.  "  1  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  it  until  he  put  it  on  my  neck  this 
afternoon." 

*'  What  a  fortunate  girl  you  are !  .  It's  well  to 
be  an  only  child!  " 

"You'll  have  .seen  lots  of  diamonds  in  India 
I  daresay." 

"  On  the  contrary  they  aren't  as  much  worn, 
at  least  in  our  part,  as  they  are  in  Englaod.'* 

*'  Why  you  never  [nek  up  an  Indian  romance 
of  any  kind  but  there  are  diamonds  every  page 
or  so.  The  princes  appear  to  be  distinguished 
by  tfaeir  diamonds,  ana  if  there  is  some  mystery 
about  the  piece  it  is  sure  to  be  a  diamond  either 
worshipped,  or  lost,  or  stolen :  I  am  sijre  of 
that." 

"  If  you  get  your  knowledge  of  India  that  way 
it  won't  help  you  to  pass  an  examination  on  the 
subject.'  There  are  a  great  number  of  poor 
people  about  Rangpooh  who  never  saw  a  diamond, 
let  alone  worshipped  one,  or  lost  one ;  but  if  you 
had  that  about  our  part,  you'd  have  to  look  pretty 
sharp  after  it,  I  can  tell  you,  or  you'd  surely  have 
it  stolen." 

This  led  on  to  a  conversation  on  various  topics 
concerning  India,  but  which  liave  no  connection 
with  our  story,  which  descends  to  the  kitchen 
where  the  two  men  still  sat  in  conversation. 

"  It's  a  very  nice  thing  to  be  a  lifetime  with 
one  ftimily  I've  no  doubt,"  said  the  gardener. 
«Ao  had  only  been  at  Noithbum  a  twelvemonth. 
"  But  for  my  part,  now,  I  prefer  a  move  now  and 
then." 

"  I'll  not  move  while  I've  a  chance  of  stopping 
where  I  am,"  said  the  other. 

"  No  fear  of  you  1  not  if  you've  any  sense; 
irill  have  an  easy  ]rface  of  it  now  you're  gettmg 
older— don't  be  vexed  I  trfd^,— and  if  by 
any  chance  you  should  get  manied,  or  what  not, 
the  {dace  is  as  much  a  home  to  you  as  it  is  to  the 
owner." 

"  It  would  surprise  me  if  I  ever  wanted  to  go, 
it  would  indeed  I 

"  If  I  heard  of  it  I  should  say,  not  to  be  com- 
plimentary, that  the  family  had  better  look  up 
their  valuables." 

"You'd  be  a  fine  friend,  supposing  I  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  some  errand  or  other  without 
telling  everybody.    Hush  I  is  that  a  ring  ?  " 

It  was  a  tremendons  ring  at  the  hall*door,  and 
as  neither  of  the  men  showed  any  inclination  to 
stiff  it  was  repeated. 

"Who  can  it  he?"  enlaimed  the  coachman, 
whose  name  was  John.  "  Come  with  me,  Harty, 
and  seel  perhaps  it's— nothing." 

They  went  in  company,  John  carrying  an 
enormous  t:andle,  and  Hany,  bracing  his  nervous 
system  by  remarks  about  the  looeliness  of  the 
house  within,  and  the  wider  lonelioess  of  the 
moor  without.  After  a  iew  spasmodic  iaqwiies. 


the  answers  to  which  were  not  cleaily  perce^tiUe, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man,  beaniH;  > 
burden  of  snow  on  every  {wc^ecting'  part  of  lui 
person,  entered.  He  was  on  niglit  duty  at  tlie 
station,  and  the  guard  of  an  express  train  bad 
given  him  a  telegram  to  take  up  to  L^igUnni 
House.  As  Letghburn  was  not  a  tel^n{ili 
station,  the  message  had  been  sent  to  a  pUa 
a  few  miles  off,  and  thence  by  train  to  its  moper 
destination.  Mr.  Goldby  had  heard  the  nm 
and  ring,  and  meeting  the  servant  in  the  haB, 
read  the  message. 

"  I  shall  want  to  go  by  the  first  train  to  Loodoo. 
John  !  be  sure  to  waken  me  I  "  he  said.  "  It*! 
on  very  important  business,  so  don't  miss." 

"No,  sir!"  said  John,  iriiose  suraaine  ns 
Lipton,  and  who  prided  himsdf  on  his  abili^tB 
wake  at  any  hour  ne  wished. 

Mr.  GoUlby  then  went  up  to  the  room  in  which 
his  daughter  had  been,  out  she  and  the  other 
young  lady  had  retired  to  thdr— morning's— teit, 
so  be  took  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  on  it: 

*'  Ur.  Ctmrif  7  \\  rotas  back  to  IndU  iBvediatoly  Mi» 
portent  bB^neu,  and  I  mwt  im  htm  befen  ba  leow  Lmj" 
tbu  afternoon.  I  thai  I,  tbanfan,  bs  off  bofare  jou  w. 

This  he  signed,  folded,  and,  addressing  it  to 
his  daughter,  laid  it  where  she  was  likely  to  sec 
it  first  thing,  when  she  entered  the  room.  Bst 
his  face  wore  a  darker  aspect,  very  near  a  frowa, 
as  he  left  the  place,  and,  calling  somebody  \ 
"careless  chit,"  pulled  the  door  to  in  anaagij 
manner. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Thkrb  are  robbers  in  the  house,  there  are  far 
sure ! "  were  the  first  words  that  greyed  !&* 
Coverlev's  ears  on  the  morning  of  the  day  rtick 
followea  the  anniversary  latelv  mentioned. 

"  Thieves  I  where  ?  "  said  she,  as  her  scatteRO 
senses  presented  tiie  figure  of  Ndlie  CoU^ 
standing  over  Iter  with  a  look  of  temr  on  hff 
face. 

"  Well,  if  they  are  not  here  nowthn  havcMS 
I  am  sure  of  that  I  My  necklace  canV  be  fi» 
and  I  am  sure  I  put  it  safely  in  one  of  my  diatos 
last  night,"  said  Miss  Goldby. 

Very  soon  the  two  friends  were  together  search- 
ing  Uie  room  where  they  had  sat  on  the  ptewsw 
night,  but  no  trace  of  the  jewels  could  be  ft)^ 
So  they  dedded  to  call  in  the  hoosefceeper,  sna 
was  reputed  to  have  a  vast  deal  of  expoie"" 
and  an  ability  to  use  it  in  moments  of 
gency.    She  came  into  the  room  with  a  loo»_^ 
wisdom  on  her  face  as  if  she  knew  thatc«»- 
modity  was  much  in  demand,  and  bad  '''"'t'i 
a  stock  of  it.    The  circumstances  were  <i^j3 
to  her  by  the  giris,  and  she  immediate^  dtfwW 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  burglar.   She  tha*"f* 
sent  the  gardener  for  the  pouce,  called  in sB"* 
avulable  hands,  and   annoonced  ber 
mination  to  search  the  house,  hoot  the  w>» 
from  his*hiding  plAx,  if  he  was  stiB  iatbe  bMK. 
and  in  any  case  discover  the  means  bjr 
had  gained  admittance  to  the  house. 
take  six  of  them  with  her,  including  the  po«^ 
man,  in  order  that  they  might  see  the 
properly  effected,  and  the  thief  banded 
justice,  and  not  on  any  account  becuse 
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afraid  a  solitaiy  search  might  prove  too  snccess- 

bd. 

The  policeman  '  came,  and  immediately  he 
beard  that  Mrs.  Wyld  was  detennined  to  search 
the  bouse,  he  concluded  that  it .  would  be  wasting 
time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  securing  the 
thief.  The  lady  carried  her  point,  however,  and 
the  search  was  made  to  the  policeman's  satis- 
^tion,  that  is,  nothing  was  round,  not  even  a 
icark  at  the  window  or  a  broken  lock  to  show 
wbere  the  marauder  had  entered. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  the  search  was  com- 
pleted, however,  somebody  asked  where  John 
was.  Everybody  looked  for  him,  but  he  was  not 
visible.  Nor  was  he  to  be  found  anywhere  about 
the  house  although  diligent  search  was  made, 
after  which  Mrs.  Wyld  triumphantly  answered  : 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  something  mean 
aboat  that  man  !  " 

"I  knew  it  was  somebody  in  the  house !  "  re- 
plied the  policeman,  producmg  his  pocket  book, 
"will  anybody  oblige  me  mm  a  description  of 
Idm." 

"He'll  be  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,"  said  one. 

"He  is  about  forty,"  said  another. 

"  He  is  five-and-forty  years  of  age,"  the  house- 
iKeper  decisively  announced,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  furnish  the  required  particulars  without  inter- 
niptioo. 

"Who  saw  him  last?  "asked  Uae  policeman, 
but  35  nobody  but  the  gardener  had'  seen  him  at 
all  that  morning,  everybody  expected  somebody 
else  to  answer. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lateljr,  Henty  7  "  asked 
the  housekeeper. 

"  He  and  1  were  together  before  we  went  to 
bed  at  all,  but  I  haven't  seen  him  since." 

"  Has  he  any  ftiends  about  here  ?  "  asked  the 
policeman. 

"He  has  some  a  few  miles  away  up  here," 
said  Harry,  indicating  the  direction,  upon  which 
^lybody  stared  at  the  fireplace,  which  lay  in 
Aat  direction,  as  if  that  would  solve  the  mystery. 

"  He  goes  there  a  good  deal  too  often,  and 
dways  has  done  1 "  said  the  housekeeper. 

"I  don't  like  to  say— that  is— I  don't  think 
le's  gone  there  now — because — he  was  there 
'esterday  morning,"  said  Henry. 

"  And  why  should  that  prevent  his  going  to- 
iay  I  wonder  ?  " 

"Well,  not  that  I  could  say— bat — ^he  may 

ave  gone  on  an  errand  of  some  kind ;  he  said 

omething;  of  the  kind  last  night." 
"  Oh,  he  did,  did  he  ?  And  what  was  it  7  " 
"Oh,  Qotbing;  only  something  about  if  he 

rent  away  he'd  be  Sure  to  be  suspected  of  some- 

ling." 

"And  why  did'nt  you  tell  me  that  before." 

"Well,  to  tell  truth— that  is— I  didn't  think 
luch  of  it."  said  he,  very  much  embarrassed  by 
le  interest  which  was  taken  in  him. 

"  Then  you'd  better  go  there  at  once,"  said 
[rs.  Wyld  to  the  officer. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  To  where  these  relations  live,  to  be  sure." 
"  I  must  g:o  and  r^ort  the  case  to  the  snper- 
tendent  first." 

"And  where  will  the  thief  have  got  to  fay 

at  7" 


"  I  don't  care  ;  orders  is  orders  all  the  world 
over!  "  said  the  officer,  who  retreated  amid  the 
storm  of  abuse  which  his  words  created. 

He  walked  on,  down  the  avenue  which  led  him 
from  the  house,  tiien  turned  along  a  road  which 
spring-time  decked  with  her  garments  of  green, 
and  autumn  with  the  glowing  tints  of  the  dying 
leaiKS.  But  now  all  was  changed  I  For  miles 
a  scene  of  cold  desolation  met  the  eye,  and  the 
bounding  sky  was  overcast  by  the  threatening 
clouds.  Now  and  again  the  wind,  which  only 
found  heart  to  do  its  mischief  by  fits  and  starts, 
lifted  the  lighter  snow  and  whirled  it  in  a  crystal 
eddy  upon  the  road.  The  constable  was  used  to 
all  this,  and  trudged  along  lost  in  his  own 
thoughts,  save  when  a  coming  traveller  was 
heard  treading  the  snow,  when,  with  his  habitual 
caution,  he  crept  nearer  the  edge  to  watch  with- 
out being  seen  first ;  or  when  the  wind  caused 
him  to  draw  his  cape  closer  round  his  shoulders. 
For  a  long  distance  the  road  was  bounded  on 
each  si^  high  banks,  but  opened  here  and 
there  where  a  fimn-house  stood  by  the  wayside. 

At  one  of  these  places  a  merry  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  somewhere  near  the  buildings,  and 
when  the  policeman  came  in  sight  of  the  place  he 
was  much  surprised  to  see,  standing  before  the 
door  of  a  farm-house,  the  object  of  his  search, 
John  Lipton. 

He  looked*  in  about  as  merry  a  mood  as  a  felon 
can  he  in,  as  he  stood  with  his  Uiumbs  in  his 
trousers  pockets,  and  his  fingers  beating  on  his 
trousers  an  accompaniment  to  the  tune  he  was 
whistling. 

"  Hallo  I  "  said  the  policeman. 

"  Hallo  1 "  responded  the  other. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  here  ? ' ' 

"  Nothing  very  much." 

*'  Nothing  very  much ;  and  what  might  that 
be?"  asked  the  representative  of  justice,  draw- 
ing himself  up  before  the  other. 

"Why,  I'm  just  fetching  a  horse  for  the 
master!" 

"Indeed!  They  didn't  seem  to  know  any- 
thtoe  about  it  at  the  house." 

"Have  you  been  there?" 

"  Of  course  1  have  I  It's  no  use  your  pretend- 
ing in  any,  hut  just  come  along  with  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  f  I  arrest  you  for  steal- 
ing a  necklace,  the  pn^eity  ot  Hiss  Ellen 
Goldby  1 " 

"Ehl  Whafs  that  7  "said  the  man  addressed 
who  e^^dently  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
whether  it  was  all  a  jest  or  not. 

"You  are  charged  with  stealing.'*  said  the 
policeman  agun,  and  adding  the  requisite 
formula,  by  whidi  the  prisoner  was  informed 
that  he  need  not  make  any  answer  to  that 
charge,  and  that  he  was  fiiUy  to  understand  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  any  promise^  and 
nothing  to  fear  bom  any  threat  that  might  be 
made  to  Urn,  to  induce  him  to  make  any  such 
statement,  but  that  if  he  did  say  anything  it 
would  be  taken  down,  and  given  in  evidence 
against  him  on  his  trial,  such  threat  or  promise 
notwithstanding.   The  prisoner  simply  asW : 

"  Has  Mr.  (^Idby  come  back  ?  " 

And  nceived  u  answer  in  the  negative ;  mfter 
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•which  he  accompanied  the  officer  without  any 
■violence  of  manner  or  word. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  said  : 
"  I  came  here  to  fetch  a  horse  away.   In  fact, 
he  was  just  putting  a  halter  on  it  when  you  came 
up.     He'll  be  surprised  to  find  I'm  off.  Per- 
haps yoij'll  say  I  was  going  to  steal  that." 

The  policeman  did  not  say  anything  but  made 
a  mental  note  of  the  statement,  and  wished  he 
bad  been  a  few  minutes  later,  and  caught  the 
inan  with  the  horse  in  his  possession,  if  his  tale 
^as  true. 

"You're  pleasant  company,  you  bobbies! 
Waken  up !   How  far  yet  to  the  office  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  it's  a  good  ban  mile  yet." 

"  Oh !  and  is  this  the  property  I'm  charged 
^th  stealing?  "  said  John  Lipton,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  the  case  containing  the  necklace. 

The  policeman  seized  it,  ana  answered : 

"  This  is  the  one  I  believe." 

"  Oh  !  and  I'm  not  bound  to  make  any  state- 
ment." 

"Not  except  you  like  to,"  said  the  policeman, 
-wishing  heartily  that  he  would,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  captive  walked 
the  remainder  of  the  way  in  silence. 

By  and  bye  they  came  to  the  little  village 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  local  police  were 
situated.  The  jiolice  station  itself  stood  alone  at 
one  end  of  the  village,  and  was  easily  discovered 
by  the  number  of  notices  setting  forth  the  com- 
mands of  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen 
-of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland.  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  which  were  nailed  to  its  doors. 

The  superintendent's  office  was  spacious,  had 
one  window  looking  into  the  street,  and  another 
■over  a  stretch  of  country,  backed  by  a  forest 
which  just  now  lay  in  a  long  black  line  in  the 
distance.  The  charge  was  stated  in  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  stated  before,  the 

Sroperty  was  given  up  to  the  chief  officer,  and 
le  prisoner  committed  to  durance  in  the  other 
etid  of  the  building.  This  did  not  seem  to  damp 
his  spirits,  as  he  Mfered  to  bet  the  policeman  ten 
shillings  that  he  would  not  stay  tnere  as  many 
hours. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  office  of  Goldby  and  Co.  was  in  the  well 
known  district  of  Hanging  Anchor  Lane,  a 
district  chiefly  remarkable  for  tall  and  dull- looldng 
buildings,  with  doors  high  up  where  windows 
were  expected,  and  windows  small  and  crossed 
by  iron  bars. 

That  the  district  was  a  commercial  one  might 
be  judged  from  ftw  stream  of  clerits,  warehouse- 
men, and  the  like,  ttat  flowed  into  and  out  of 
its  precincts  at  certain  hours  every  day.  What 
particular  kind  of  commerce  Hannng  Anchor 
Lane  chiefly  existed  for  could  only  oe  guessed, 
and  the  knowing  ones  formed  thefr  judgment  on 
the  quantity  of  straw  and  other  packing,  which 
every  wind  scattered  about  ite  tortuous  Walks. 
This  straw,  as  has  been  said  of  the  paper 
currency  was  a  good  indicator  of  the  state  of 
tmde :  when  everv  breath  of  wind  sent  a  bundle 
of  that  material  fljring  before  it,  and  into  nooks 
and  comen  as  it  passed,  bk  sure  the  tiade'was 


good  I  But  a  scarcity  of  straw  was  an  iontidlt 
forerunner  of  any  great  failure  in  the  Lane. 

Co/b  office  was  af^mMcbedbji 
le  fact  thita 


Goldby  and 
narrow  entry,  remarkable  from 
umln«IIa  could  by  skilful  management  be  carried 
up  it  in  one  particular  direction,  and  in  oo  ote, 
and  thus  a  stranger  was  known  to  be  suchmi 
wet  day,  before  he  came  near  the  ofBce  itself  atiL 

Early  in  the  forenoon  a  telegraph  mesngE 
made  his  way  through  the  warehouse  w 
towards  the  apattaient  which  the  propricterR- 
served  for  a  private  office.  The  interior  w 
screened  from  public  observattoo  by  a  donwkiA 


had  four  panes  of  glass  near  the  top  ard  Ik 
words,  "Private  office,"   inscribed  m  vm 
characters  thereon.    The  messenger  knxm 
hard  at  the  door,  and  was  answer^  tw  a  deiL 
who  inquired  if  he  had  come  there  witn  the  in- 
tention of  knocking  the  building  down,  becaist 
if  he  had,  his  design  was  about  to  be  frnsti^e^ 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner. 
"  Tel'gram  for  Mr.  Goldbyl  " 
"  All  right." 
"  Any  answer?" 

"  Stop  a  bit  andl'll  see,"  said  the  cleric, 
then  took  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Goldby,  someviiff! 
in  the  interior  <rf  the  sanctum. 

"  No,  no  answer,"  said  the  latter  gaOnv, 
"because  there   is   no  telegraph  station  t 
Norttibum,  and  the  telegram  must  have  bn: 
sent  here  from  Huntrace,  a  town  half  a 
miles  farther  on." 

Mr.  Goldby  seemed  much  excited,  and  v- ' 
nounced  his  determination  to  leave  by  the  oii^ 
train  ;  and  very  soon  the  report  spread  tbat  scmt 
bodywasdeadat  Northbum,  and  thattheestab&V 
ment  would  be  without  its  owner's  supervisiw  H 
a  day  or  two.  I 

The  wintry  day  had  begun  to  wane  and  the  « 
was  staring  through  a  curtain  of  misty  ml,  vha 
Mr.  Goldby  came  up  to  his  door  in  a  great  bvjj. 
rang  the  bell  in  a  hurried  manner,  entered  >9> 
great  hurry,  and  commenced  to  talk  to  v 
gardener,  who  bad  answered  the  door  is  ^ 
absence  of  the  proper  hand,  in  sudi  haste, 
it  was  some  time  before  that  ^enttanao  ooc^ 
spur  his  reason  to  keep  pace  with  his  aa^^ 
enquiries.  i 

"  Who  found  out  that  the  necklace  was  go* 
first?" 

"Miss  Goldby." 

"  And  who  saw  John  last  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  beUeve  I  did,  ar."  '  i 

"  When  was  that  ?  "  ^.  ' 

"  Before  I  went  to  bed,  haply  two  o'd«k  tfcs 
morning." 

"  And  where  is  Miss  NelUe  now  ?  "       ,  , 

"Well,  sir,  I  bTieve  she's  upstairs, as  br « 
rknow."  ^1 

"Oh!  and  how  do  any  of  you  knowthatj*" 
took  it?"  ^.  . 

"  Wen.  sir  I  I  b'Ueve,  sir,  it  was  left  safe  ^ 
drawer,  and  this  momin'  it  was  missed,  ■"^.-'T^ 
had  gone,  and  when  the  policeman  '  i 

was  making  otf  towards  the  North  with  w  t^' 
perty  in  his  pocket."  _-tte- 

Mr.  Goldby  then  went  upstairs, 
ftia  daughter,  faiquliM  «hat  the  dnce  : 
gram  was  about.  i 
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"  Oh,  when  I  got  up  this  moining  my  necklace 
W3S  gone,  and  we  foand  ont  that  John  had  taken 

it.'-' 

'".Where  did  yon  leave  it  ?  " 
"  In  one  of  my  drawers !  " 
"Are you  sure?" 

"  It  «mr/  have  been  in  one  of  them,  and  he 

ffttff/  have  taken  it  out.'* 
"  It's  untrue,  because  I  took  it  myself  1 " 
"Took  it  yourself?  What  are  you  talking 

about?" 

"  Yes,  took  it  myself !  Did  you  help  to  search 
for  the  ttiief,  Mrs.  Wyld  ?  "  asked  he,  seeing  the 
housekeeper  approaching  in  the  company  of 
Alice  Coverley. 

"  Yes,  and  we  got  the  property  back.  As  luck 
had  it,  the  policeman,  whom  I  sent  after  him, 
caught  him  on  the  road.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  trying  to  get  a  horse  by  false  pretences,  and 
the  famier  says  that  he  wanted  it  for  you." 

"  And  does  he  say  nothing  of  how  he  got  this 
necklace  ?  " 

"No;  he  appears  to  thinkvery  lightly  of  it  they 
say." 
"Who  says?" 

^'Well,  the  policeman.  He  wants  somebody's 
evidence,  yours  and  Miss  Nellie's  I  believe,  and 
he  is  in  Ute  kitchen  now." 

"Better  send  him  to  let  the  prisoner  loose, 
then  as  soon  as  possible.  1  gave  him  the  neck- 
lace myself!  " 

His  hearers  drew  back;  they  appeared  to  think 
that  instead  of  one  being  released  another  ought 
to  be  confined. 

"  I  came  in  here  last  night  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
going  away  the  first  thing  this  mommg.  I  daresay 
you  found  the  note  I  left  when  I  saw  that  you  had 
^ne  to  bed.  Well,  thereon  that  table,"  said  he, 
indicating  a  tittle  table  by  the  fire,  "  was  the  case 
with  the  necklace  in  it.  After  all  I  had  said  to 
you  I  was  vexed  enough  to  take  it  away  and  had 
a  mind  to  never  let  jrou  see  it  again." 

"I'm  sure  I  thought  I  locked  it  up,"  said 
Neltie. 

"  Aye.  and  T'm  sure  you  did  not.  I  took  it  and 
kept  it  in  my  pocket  all  night,  and  only  bethought 
myself  about  it  when  I  got  to  the  station.  As  it 
happened  I  had  taken  John  with  me,  there  was  a 
pony  at  a  farm  there  you  wanted  me  to  buy  for 
you  some  time  ago— " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  you  don't  mean'to  say  " 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  sent  John  to  fetch  it, 
and  to  be  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Just  when 
he  was  going  away  I  bethought  myself  of  the 
necklace,  and  I  gave  it  to  him."  ' 

"  Tou  gave  it  to  him  to  " 

"I  gave  it  to  him,"  interraptedSier  &ther, 
"  and  told  him  to  keep  it  in  his  pocKet  until  he 
saw  you.   I  knew  very  well  you  d  be  uneasy  if 
you  didn't  get  it  until  I  came  back." 

"  And  John  is  in  prism  through  my  &ult  I  " 

"  Well,  then,  the  sooner,  yon  get  him  out  the 
better." 

"  I  am  sorry  !  I'll  have  him  fetched  as  soon 
as  a  horse  can  be  got  ready.  Can  the  gardener 
get  him  out?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  anybody  can  without  bring- 
ing the-  case  befbce  a  magistsate,  however  Til 
go  and  tiy." 


Had  the  policeman  taken  the  wager  before- 
mentioned  he  would  have  lost,  for  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  the  conversation  above  reported  the 
coachman  was  ft'ee  again. 

He  still  remains  at  Northbum  House,  and  re- 
ceives many  a  mark  of  &vour  as  compensation 
for  the  injustice  of  other  days ;  and  even  those 
whose  parts  in  the  dmma  were  of  a  less  otqection- 
able  nature  than  his,  have  learned  to  view  the 
dealings  of  others  with  a  little  less  of  the  un- 
wholesome colouring  of  suspicion.  May  that 
feeling  propagate  among  all  men  and  continue 
among  them  till  the  end.         Lukb  Aloft. 


THE  INDIAN  CRQW. 


ffltHE  Indian  crow,  {Corvus  Bmga 
lensis)  is  in  fact  an  institution  of  the 
country ;  he  pervades  every  depart- 
ment of  society,  &om  the  palace  to 
the  hut ;  his  love  for  man's  com- 
panionship, the  restless  inquisitiveness  of  his 
mind,  and  Uie  sympathetic  interest  which  he 
appears  to  take  in  the  arran^ments,  pursuits, 
and  purposes  of  the  human  bein^  with  whom  he 
may  be  said  to  associate,  give  him  a  distinctiye 
character. 

If  a  little  baby  of  six  months  old  is  left  by  its 
mother,  squatting  down  in  the  mud,  to  shift  for 
itself,  one  or  two  busy  crows,  with  curious  and 
patronizing  looks,  are  sure  to  remain  near, 
hopping  and  peering  into  its  face,  but  never 
doiog  harm  to  the  inrant. 

Sometimes  a  stronger  feeling  than  mere  curi- 
osity prevails,  and  he  is  tempted  to  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  infant's  property— its  food, 
but  even  then  its  thefts  are  conducted  with  a 
praiseworthy  degree  of  abstemiousness. 

The  Indian  kitchen  is  outside  the  house,  and 
dinner  has  to  be  carried  across  a  court  when 
ready  for  the  table.  At  this  moment  a  group  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  crows  may  be  seen,  some 
perched  on  the  roof  and  edge  of  the  building, 
several  on  the  gpround,  one  or  two  slowly  hopping, 
and  others  taking  convulsive  and  short  flights. 

It  is  a  busy  and  en^ossing  moment,  and  the 
object  of  eager  attention  is  eminently  the  tiffin, 
or  luncheon  under  preparation  in  the  kitchen. 
The  crows  of  course  know  this  as  they  always  do 
know  what  is  likely  to  benefit  them.  Each  seems 
to  have  his  allotted  part  and  appropriate  attitude. 
Those  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  bent  for- 
ward, are  evidenUy  watching  the  operations  in- 
side, and  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  short, 
rapid  flights  in  case  of  danger,  those  on  the  ledge 
of  the  kitchen-roof  lean  over,  with  heads  perched 
on  one  side,  listening  and  endeavouring  to  peer 
from  above ;  those  at  a  greater  distance  seem  to 
be  calculating  the  interval  and  preparing  Cbra 
distant  dash,  All  seem  fbll  of  Intelligent  pre- 
paration and  purpose. 

Then  there  is  a  grand  stir.  A  servant  emerges 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  covered  dish.  All  are  In 
the  air  in  a  moment ;  all  hover  round  as  the  man 
crosses  the  yard,  some  almost  touching  his  head 
and  quite  equal  to  helping  themselves,  if  the  ditb 
had  Mtn  unprotected.    In  another  nionte  4a 
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second  man  follows  vith  a  dish  uncovered ;  the 
enntement  becomes  intense,  and,  bad  not  a 
watchful  onnpanion  been  close  behind,  the  leg  of 
mutton  would  have  lost  no  little  of  its  substance. 

Ftoding  themselves  foiled,  they  retire  with 
seemingly  undisturbed  tempers,  and  are  content 
with  some  scraps  thrown  out  of  the  kitchen-door. 

When  Mr.,  iSterwards  Lord,  Macaulay  was  in 
India,  it  is  recorded  that  every  morning  his 
studies  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival  of  his 
baby-niece,  who  came  to  feed  the  crows  with  the 
toast  that  accompanied  hts  early  cup  of  tea,  a 
ceremony  during  which  he  had  much  ado  to  pro- 
tect the  child  from  the  advance  of  a  multitude  of 
birds,  each  almost  as  large  as  herself,  which 
fluttered  around  her  as  she  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  veran  dah. 

A  lady  was  on  one  occasion  lying  on  her  couch, 
weak  and  convalescent,  while  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness.  One  of  the  doors  of  her  room  vias 
left  open,  when  a  choice  party  of  crows  quietly 
entered  from  the  verandah,  with  cautious  and 
hesitating  hops,  and  began  helping  themselves 
to  some  of  the  delicacies  placed  for  the  invalid, 
whose  threatening  gestures  the  unreality  of  which 
they  perfectly  understood  passed  unheeded.  A 
little  boy  presently  came  in  with  a  real  stick  and 
ihty  at  once  fled  away. 

fn  short,  wherever  man,  woman,  or  child  is  at 
rest  or  engaged  in  occupations  which  interest  the 
ornithological  mind,  the  crow  is  present,  abrupt 
sometimes,  and  always  inquisitive,  but  seldom 
antagonistic. 

A  coolie  was  once  seen  on  the  course  snoring 
in  a  fcind  of  clothes'  basket,  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himsdf,  his  head  and  feet  visible  at  either 
end.  One  crow  examined  his  head,  another  his 
feet ;  all  three  seem  anxious  for  his  safety,  and 
are  evidently  asking  each  other  what  the  strange 
attitude  means. 

But  there  was  once  an  unhappy  achievement  of 
this  interesting  bird  which  we  must  relate. 

A  Cashmerian  woman  was  found  by  a  magis- 
trate bleeding  profusely  from  the  face.  On 
approaching  her  he  found  that  her  nose  bad 
been  cut  off  by  her  husband,  a  usual  process  in 
cases  of  jealousy:  A  doctor  was  called,  and  as 
the  nose  was  lying  on  the  ground,  he  thought  he 
could  unite  it  to  the  foce.  The  nose  was  then 
riven  to  a  low-caste  man  to  wash.  He  put  it 
down  for  a  moment  and  turned  his  back. 

Alas  for  the  mutilated  wife.  A  crow,  which 
had  been  an  unregarded  spectator  of  the  scene, 
seized  the  opportunity  and,  in  that  moment, 
pounced  down  and  carried  off  the  nose  in 
niumph. 

The  Brahmins  have  many  absurd  legends 
about  the  crow,  whom  they  believe  to  have  been 
reverenced  by  the  great  Brahma  fifty  thousand 
years  ago,  bnt  these  we  take  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

That  the  English  crow,  or  rook,  is  a  bird 
of  su^rior  intellect  there  are  numerous  anec- 
dotes in  ^oof.  We  will  give  one  instance,  out  of 
mainr,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness. 

"One  sultry  summer  afternoon  I  was  ridiog 
leisurely  along  a  quiet  road,  not  many  miles  from 
Nonrich,  whoi  I  was  startled  by  heuing  an  nn- 
uaual  cmnmotion  among  the  dwdlers  m  an  ad- 


jacent rookery.   I  tied  up  my  htnse  sad  caiiled 
some  hundred  feet  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  a 
grass-field,  where  irfiat  seemed  a  rook  'trial 
jury  '  was  going  on.   The  criminal,  as  no  doubt 
he  was,  at  first  appeared  very  perky  and  jaimty.  ^ 
though  encircled  w  about  forty  or  fifty  of  a&  , 
evidently  indignant  fraternity,  and  assailed  by  the  1 
incessant  and  vehement  cawing  of  aa  outer  riog,  ' 
consisting  of  many  hundreds,  each  and  all  show- 
ing  even  greater  indignation  than  was  manifested 
by  the  more  select  number.    Scouts,  too,  were 
hovering  in  all  directions,  but  they  were  too  j 
much  absorbed  to  notice  me.    After  a  very  few  ■ 
minutes  the  manner  of  the  criminal  suddeolj  aod  j 
wholly  changed.     He  bent  his  head,  cawed 
weakly,  and  drooped  his  wings,  as  if  pleading  | 
for  mercy.    It  was  useless.    The  select  circle  1 
went  in  at  once,  aod.  pecking  him  to  pieces,  left  I 
a  mangled  carcase  in  less  time  than  I  write  of  it.  I 
Then  they  all  set  up  a  sort  of  exulting  screaming 
and  flew  away ;  some  to  their  oei^bourio^  1 
house,  and  others — the  greater  number,  I  may  say 
— across  the  fields.    On  picking  up  the  remains,  i 
I  found  the  shapeless  remains  of  a  male  luid."  _ 
That  the  crow  was  always  a  bird     tamm  is 
proved  by  the  old  rtiyme : 

"  One  of  •orrow,  two  of  mirth  : 
ThrM  a  wedding,  foar  m,  bir<b>" 


The  Queen  of  Italy's  Silk  Stockwos.- 
Some  months  ago  Queen  Maivherita  asked  a 
little  girl  to  knit  her  a  pair  of  silk  tfockbgs  as 
a  birthday  gift,  and  gave  her  twenty  lire  to  In? 
the  material.  The  Queen  forgot  the  ciicum* 
stance  till  her  birthday  came,  when  she  was 
reminded  of  it  by  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of  veil' 
knit  stockings  and  the  maker's  best  wishes. 
Not  to  be  outdone.  Queen  Mar^erita  sent  a 
pair  to  her  young  frieod  as  a  return  gift,  one 
stocking  being  full  of  lira  pieces  and  the  other 
of  bonbons.  They  were  accompanied  byaHtde 
note  :  "  Tell  me,  my  dear,  which  you  liked 
best."  A  reply  reached  the  palace  next  day: 
"  Dearest  Queen,  both  the  stockings  have  made 
me  shed  many  bitter  tears.  Papa  took  tbe  one 
with  tbe  money,  and  my  brother  the  otbCTt" 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Thi  Bdltor  dadfw  la  caU  Um  AttMlioa  of  CoattMMS**** 
follmisc  ralM  ntAtdloc  IfSS.  ^- 
I.  CoBtribntiou  aiut  ba  writtaa  oa  eaa  rid*  of  pv* 

ooir. 

1.  Ekdi  ccNitribtttioBnmt  bwo>ttMfiratpac«te 
Bun«  aod  addiw^  wd  As  caottHoM  as  wfeM  it  b  far* 
wardsd. 

3.  In  no  cam  cmn  Oe  Bdltar  wBantdn  tb«  taik  of 

«B  ophiloB  apon  As  amtts  or  defiMts  «l  po«n  or  itMiM  mk- 
mitted  to  bim ;  dot  can  h«  (pflclfy  tite  rauoM  «Uck 
floanca  Urn  in  nfacting  aar  coatribatira. 

4.  AsU:>S.ara  amtt Tolaatarilr, fta Kditoc wHl at WWft 
•elf  ratpoatibla  for  Ooir  aalii  ntora:  b«l  aihaa  aa  ■4JHF 
wrapper  accompaalca  tbe  ctrntrfbatlea,  caie  will  ba  MBP 
have  rach  coatcibattoa  dalj  potted  is  tbe  «*«at  fr*^ 
jectioB. 

5-  Wbaa  a  Mamped,  addi«M*d  wiapper  i<  notMai,iaaa» 
will  reaiaia  for  soc  taowtm  at  Urn  office,  wbera  1^9 
obtaiaabU  wfoa  ^pUeatfoa,  dAar  pafaeaaBr  ar  kl  V 
wlotlacaMtaaMdwmpffw.  Mijusl  A  11  a»1F*' 
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"  HIS  WHOLE  SOUL  SEEMED  TO  POUR  OUT  IN  MELODY. 


By    GABRIEL  BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LOVER  of  nataie,  in  all  her  grandest 
formSi  would  find  UDwritteo  volumes  of 
poetic  beauty  in  the  exquisite  scenery 
uound  the  Monastery  of  Jumi^ge,  in  the  North  of 
France.  This  grand  old  pile  (nowin  ruins)  standson 
i.n  etninence  which  commands  the  country  around 
or  miles.  We  must  go  back  one  hundred  years, 
649 


and  gaze  on  the  fine  old  Gothic  structure  as  it 
stood,  then  in  its  full  majestic  splendour.  The 
sun  of  centuries  had  mellowed  its  glories,  and  the 
band  of  Time  could  be  traced  in  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  stately  trees,  forming  a  green 
diadem  around  its  shadowy  cloisters.      .  , 

In  1783,  the  Community  of  Carthusian  Monks, 
to  whom  this  monastery  belonged,  numbered 
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over  five  hundred,  including:  lay-brothers.  They 
were  divided  into  various  branches,  each  occupy- 
ing theq^Ives  with  some  special  art,  or  even 
trade.   The  scriptorium  was  filled  with  the  proofs 
of  these  silent  monks,  whose  artistic  aspirations 
found  vent  in  the  delicate  illumination  of  MS. 
folios,  or  in  decorating  the  panels  of  their  cloisters 
and  refectorium  with  holy    pictured/  legends 
recalling  to  the  mind  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  lives  of  saints,  who  had  lived  and  died  in 
the  very  monastery  where  they,  the  artists,  were 
then  living.   A  certain  portion  were  told  off  to 
till  the  ground,  and  convert  the  barren  \vastes 
around  them  into  smiling  pastures,  where  could 
graze  the  flocks  and  cattle  belonging  to  the 
monastery.   The  poor,  too,  found  faiuifm  friends 
in  these  white-robed  monks,  who  used  to  gather 
around  them  with  tender  watchfulness,  and 
supply  with  a  loving  solicitude  their  simple 
wants.  The  sick  were  sure  of  receiving  unwearying 
care,  and  the  infirmary  was  open  to  all.  These 
holy  men  were  beloved  by  gTe9.t  and  small,  and 
many  a  blessing  was  called  down  on  their  heads, 
by  young  and  old  in  the  hamlets  all  around.  At 
the  time  of  when  I  write,  there  was  amongst  these 
sons  of  S.  Bruno  one,  who  was  celebrated  (even 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  holiness)  for  his  exceed- 
ing sanctity.   Although  young  in  years  (thirty 
summers  only,  having  passed  since  he  first 
entered  this  world  of  pilgnmage)  he  was  aged  in 
the  ways  of  piety,  and  bis  brethren  daily  blessed 
God  for  having  sent  to  them  to  live  in  their  midst 
one  who  was  such  a  model  of  obedience,  humility 
and  austerity.    His  place  was  not  set  apart  in 
the  scriptorium,  nor  in  the  fields,  nor  yet  in  the 
infirmaiy,  where  the  rest  of  Uie  monks  worked 
out  their  labour  of  love ;  but  to  him  was  allotted 
the  organ  and  irusic-roora,  for  God  had  given 
him  a  wondrous  talent,  and  the  wings  of  the 
angel  of  music  overshadowed  him.   After  his 
Mass  it  was  his  custom  to  retire  to  the  music- 
room,  a  vast  oak-panelled  chamber,  around 
which  was  piled  scores  of  music  in  manuscript, 
mouldering  with  age.    In  the  midst  of  these 
records  of  the  past's  harmonies,  would  Father 
Bruno  remain  for  hours,  transcribing  the  musical 
stores  of  his  beautiful  mind.   Awhile  he  would 
leave  down  the  pen,  and  taking  his  rosaiy  lose 
himself  in  an  ecstai^  of  pra^r.  from  which  he 
would  awake,  and  resume  nis  labour  anew.  The 
chiming  of  the  bell  for  Office  would  find^him  still 
thus  employed,  and  so  each  day  the  hours  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  thereof  would 
roll  on,  forming  a  beautiful  harmony  of  prayer 
and  melody.   As  the  Angelus  bell  rung  out 
through  the  drowsy  evening  air.  Father  Bruno, 
falling  on  his  knees,  would  recite  that  beautiful 
prayer  which  has  been  borne  to  us  by  the  winds 
of  centuries :  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  God.    Then  rising,  he  would 
wend  his  way  through  the  cloister  to  the  church, 
and  there  cause  the  grand  old  organ  to  wail  and 
sigh  through  the  Gothic  arches  until  the  very 
dust  seemed  to  stir  by  the  beautiful  str^ns.  His 
whole  soul  seemed  to  pour  out  infloodsof  melody, 
and  the  monks  used  to  gather  near,  but  unseen  by 
him,  to  partake  as  it  were  of  Uie  fountain  w. 
harmony  that  swept  by  them  in  wondrous  waves. 
The  setting  sun  streaming  through  the  stained 


glass  irindows,  fr»rmed  a  halo  round  his  head, 
and  at  times  when  be  raised  his  eyes  towards  die 
lamp  of  the  Sanctuary  burning  close  above  turn, 
his  face  would  shine  with  an  inspired  light,  so 
that  those  beholding  him  would  fancy  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  an  angel.  The  monks  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  made  a  custom  of  cominji' 
to  near  Father  Bruno  play.  The  peasants  Ulx- 
wise,  returning  from  their  labours,  would  enter 
the  church,  and  as  the  glorious  strains  were 
wafted  around  them,  they  seemed  to  forget  their 
weariedness  and  lingered  on,  as  if  loathe  to 
depart  from  such  a  refuge.  The  evening  li^ts 
would  shadow  perceptibly,  and  yet  they  remained. 
In  the  gloom  of  the  great  pillars,  would  be  seoi 
women  kneeling  with  their  little  ones  around  them 
motionless  and  awe'Struck.  In  the  recesses  of 
the  numerous  altars,  scattered  at  intervals  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  susle,  would  be  seeo 
prostrate  forms,  praying  with  a  fervour  inten- 
sified by  the  charm  of  the  sweet  notes  trembling 
in  the  air,  and  echoing  under  the  groined  dome, 
as  if  reluctant  to  cease.  Brighter  would  bum  the 
crimson  light  of  the  silver  lamp,  more  heavenly 
would  ascend  the  strains  of  harmony,  when  oo  a 
sudden  would  Father  Bruno  seem  to  bid  farewell 
to  bis  beloved  organ  by  a  sweetly  melanchol; 
chord,  which  rolling  on  and  on,  would  softly  die 
away,  leaving  the  church  in  silence.  One  by 
one,  then,  entered  into  the  choir  the  wiute-robed 
mook^,  assembling  for  Divine  Office,  and  lond 
through  the  silence  arose  the  solemn  chant 
thereof.  At  the  conclusion  of  Compline  the 
peasants  would  all  recite  that  sweet  Chaplet  of 
spiritual  flowers,  the  Rosary,  and  then  slowly 
depart  to  their  homes,  their  night*«  rest  blessed 
by  God  and  his  loved  Mother,  and  their  weaiy 
souls  refreshed  by  the  sweet  music  that  had 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  soul  of  the  o^an, 
and  entered  into  theirs. 

Father  Bruno's  fame  soon  went  abroad,  and 
at  last  it  became  a  custom  for  crowds  to  assemble 
in  the  church  at  the  evening  Angelus  hour,  so  as 
to  hear  the  "Wonderful  Monk,"  as  he  was 
called.  Not  only  did  the  peasantry  come,  but  the 
name  of  the  Carthusian  Musician  bad  become  a 
bye-word  throughout  Europe,  and  thousands 
traversed  land  and  sea  in  order  to  hear  this  ^reii 
master  in  the  art  of  music.  The  once  sileitf 
country  was  invaded  by  all  the  noise  and  tunnnl 
of  tiie  world,  that  had  come  to  criticise  and  com- 
ment, or  admire  as  the  case  might  be,  accordic^ 
to  the  dispositions  of  each  one  ;  but  of  all  that 
came  none  left  without  better  feelings  stirring  io 
their  hearts.  The  votaries  of  a  sinful  worid  for- 
got, in  the  calm  of  that  old  abbey,  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  body  that  scorns  religion,  and  humbly 
kneeling  they  prayed  for  mercy.  Oh!  Mwy 
souls  were  lost  to  Satan  by  the  graces  thai 
seemed  to  float  in  the  glorious  music  resoundin? 
through  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Dolou»»(» 
was  it  named)  and  the  Guardian  Angel  of  iwy 
a  poor  sinner  rejoiced  over  his  contritios  aso 
penance. 

Among  the  many  conversions  wrought  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Father  Bruno's  gcoms- 
(genius  borrowing  as  it  did  all  its  power  froo 
God)  one  especially  caused  great  surprise  aod 
wonder,  as  the  persons  reformed  were  cebbntus 
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in  the  political,  and  great  world  of  culture  and 
&5luon. 

The  heads  of  two  noble  families  had  been  for 
many  years  at  variance.  And  at  the  time  when 
first  Father  Bruno's  name  was  mentioned  in 
Paris,  the  feud  between  the  old  noblemen  had 
culminated  in  an  open  quarrel.  The  mutual 
hatred  was  daily  becoming  more  deeply  rooted, 
when  the  respected  families  thought  that  absence 
and  a  complete  separation  for  a  time,  would 
allay  the  approaching  storm,  and  both  parties 
were  most  anxious  to  avert  this,  as  a  great 
political  struggle  was  nigh,  and  union  among  the 
noblesse  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Having  heard  of  the  wonderful  Musician 
Monk,  at  the  Abbey  ,  of  Jumi^ge,  the  family  of 
the  Due  de  Bretelles  determined  on  going  to  the 
monastery  in  question,  and  the  old  duke  being, 
as  they  well  knew,  a  great  lover  of  nmsic, 
wilUagly  accompanied  them.  Accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  August,  they  left  Paris  for  the  abbey, 
intending  to  remain  absent  for  two  or  three 
months,  during  which  time  the  quarrel  between 
their  representative  and  the  Due  de  Cherfort 
would,  they  argued,  have  time  to  subside,  in  any 
case  absence  would  ensure  a  cessation  of  the 
bitter  words  which  were  ruining  their  cause,  and 
which  were  always  renewed  whenever  the  two 
dukea  met,  meetings  that  were  unavoidable  in 
public  life.  The  Due  de  Cherfort  and  family  also 
left  the  French  capital,  but  their  destination  was 
unknown  to  the  opposite  party. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  August  the 
oe  Bretelles  party  was  established  in  the  guest 
apartments  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  Angelus  bell 
having  rung  they  repaired  to  the  church,  which 
was  already  filled  to  overflowing.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them  by  the 
guest-master,  as  the  monk  is  called  who  attends 
to  strangers  staying  at  the  abbey.  On  the  same 
hne.  and  next  to  the  Due  de  Breielle,  was  a  velvet 
pnc-dieu  as  yet  unoccupied.  The  monks  were 
already  assembled  in  choir,  when  from  the  east 
cloister  there  entered  Fr.  Bruno  carrying  a  roll 
of  music  in  his  hand.  He  tarried  for  a  few 
moments,  praying  before  the  High  Altar,  and 
wiilst  he  still  knelt,  a  tall  white-haired  old  man 
advanced  up  the  aisle,  preceded  by  a  monk,  who 
motioned  him  to  the  vacant  frie-dieu  beside  the 
Due  de  Bretelle.  Imagine  the  stupefaction  of 
bis  family  when  they  perceived  that  the  new- 
comer was  no  other  than  the  Due  de  Cherfort. 
He,  on  his  side,  at  the  same  moment  became 
aware  that  he  was  beside  his  inveterate  foe.  On 
the  instant  the  demon  of  hate  seemed  to  enter 
his  breast,  and  silently  drawing  from  under  his 
silk  vest  a  small  Venetian  dagger,  (such  as  it  was 
the  c  -stom  in  those  days  for  nobles  to  wear)  he 
made  a  slight  movement  towards  the  Due  de 
Hretelle's  side,  who,  until  then,  had  not  even 
noticed  that  the  chair  beside  him  was  no  longer 
vacant,  so  intent  was  he  watching  the  kneeling 
formof  Father  Bruno.  The  movement,  however,  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and,  turning,  he  found  him- 
^^'V^ace  to  face  with  the  man  whom  he  so  bitterly 
nated.  A  crisis  was  imminent  and  most  as- 
suredly their  passion  would  have  cansad  themto 
lorget  the  sacredness  of  the  place  they  were  in, 
When  lU  at  once  Father  Bmno.  whob^thia  timewas 


seated  at  the  organ,  commenced  to  play.  Higher 
and  higher  floated  the   strains  of  wondrous 
melody,  when  suddenly  the  soft  notes  burst  forth  ' 
into  a  grand  and  majestic  symphony  that  seemed 
to  utter  words.   Yea,  it  appeared  as  if  the  voice- 
of  God  spoke  in  Uiose  glorious  and  solemn^ 
sounds.   The  dying  words  of  God  on  his  Cross- 
of   suffering   rang   out  through  the  silence : 
Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."   As  wave  after  wave  of  melody  rolls 
through  the  arches  of  that  grand  old  church  they 
seem  to  sweep  away  the  passion  and  hatred  that 
but  a  few  moments  before  had  almost  caused  - 
bloodshed,  and  oh,  marvellous  power  of  God ! 
the  twoold  noblemen  bend  to  the  verypavement 
weeping  tears  of  contrition  and  joy.    Ine  organ  ■ 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced,  and 
while  the  awe-struck  crowd  i»  'ved  out  of  the  ■ 
church,  the  two  once  bi  "r  foes  still  knelt  and- 

grayed  together  before  ine  High  Altar.  And 
right,  above  their  heads,  burned  the  red  lamp 
that  tells  of  the  presence  of  ffim  who  forgave  w 
world. 

On  leaving  the-  church,  the  two  families  re-en- 
tered the  abbey  to  await  with  joyful  anxiousness 
the  coming  of  the  two  who  bad  been  so  wonder- 
fully blessed.  Then  did  the  de  Cherforts  narrate 
how  it  had  happened  that  they  met  at  the  monas- 
tery. Theolddukehad  suddenly  announcedtothem 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  Carthusian  Abbey,  to 
hear,  as  he  told  them,  "the  great  musician  of 
whom  the  world  raved,"  and  of  course  as  they 
never  imagined  a  meeting  there,  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  dukes,  they  started.  On  their 
arrival  at  Jumifige,  they  were  surprised  at  being 
told  by  the  guest-master  that  a  suite  of  rooms 
awaited  them.  When  they  inquired  as  to  who 
had  mentioned  thetr  coming,  the  monk  repUed 
that  Father  Bruno  had  spoken  of  them,  and  that  it 
was  according  to  his  instructions  that  the  vacant 
prie'dieu  had  been  placed  beside  the  Due  de 
Bretelles.  He  had  given  no  reasons  for  this  wish, 
but  his  brethren  having  a  great  confidence  in  his 
words,  supposed  that  of  course  he  had  some- 
holy  object  in  view,  and  accordingly  it  was  so  - 
arranged.  The  result  but  clearly  shows  that  an 
inspiration  had  been  given  him  by  God,  who 
determined  'to  prove  to  an  unbelieving  world  a 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  grace  through  the 
means  of  His  humble  servant  Bruno. 

More  than  an  hour  passes  away,  and  the  two- 
fiimilies  are  still  speaking  of  the  same  Frovi* 
dence  that  has  brought  them  together  in  the  old 
Carthusian  monastery-  In  the  meantime  a  con- 
soling sight  to  angels  and  to  men  is  seen  in  the 
church  that  has  jnst  witnessed  the  reconciliation. 

Although  as  a  rule  the  Carthusian  monks  do 
not  hear  confessions  in  their  churches,  nor  throw 
them  open  to  the  public,  still,  as  at  the  time  I 
write,  this  monastery  was  the  sole  focus  of 
religion  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  abbot 
had  relaxed  the  stringency  of  these  rules,  and  ■ 
the  Carthusian  monk  left  his  cell  to  attend  to  the 
confessional  and  the  sick.  At  the  same  time  the 
church  was  opened  to  the  faithful  around,  and 
the  silent  and  contemplative  son  of  S.  Bruno  left 
the  solitude  of -his  monastery  at  the  call  of  charity.  ■ 
More  especially  since  the  time  that  Father 
BruDo's  mnsical  skill  had  attracted  the  world/. 
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it  became  the  custom  of  the  moidcs  to  attend  in 
tbe  confessiooals  immediately  after  the  muuc 
was  over  ia  the  evening,  for  it  was  found  that  his 
talent  had  not  only  riveted  the  ears  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  that  also  their  sinful  hearts  were 
touched,  and,  hundreds  who  came  there  to  gratify 
tiieir  love  of  the  beautiful  were  drawn  by  these 
means  to  the  source  of  all  beauty ;  the  great 
loving  God.  The  Abbot  gave  his  com- 
mands Ukewi^  to  Bruno  to  go  also  to  the  con- 
fessional and  there  finish  the  work  he  had  begun. 
His  humility  shrank  from  such  observation,  but 
bis  obedience  ms  stron^r  than  all.  and  meekly 
be  did  his  superior's  biding.  As  usual  on  this 
cmtfiil  nu;ht  he  entered  his  conCesMonal  and 
nnmouncea  the  sacred  words  of  absolution  over 
nw  souls  of  the  two  old  noblemen.  A  blessed  calm 
swept  their  agitated  hearts,  and  for  many  a  long 
day  resounded  in  their  ears  the  parting  words  of 
the  holy  monk:  "vade  in  face."  Slowly  he 
leaves  the  confessional,  and,  and  as  he  passes  the 
Altar,  he  bows  down  in  prayer,  so  rapt  and  fer- 
vent, that  his  face  is  transfigured  as  with  glory. 
The  reconciled  friends  leave  bim  stiU  praying, 
and  rejoin  their  families  in  the'  large  guest-hall 
where  they  had  been  awaiting  them.  Heartfelt 
are  the  good  wishes  and  congratulations  on  both 
Bides,  and  before  they  separate  for  the  night,  all 
kneel  down  and  thank  God  for  having  permitted 
them  to  hear  His  wondrous  servant  Bruno  tbe 
mondan  monk.  The  following  day  the  whole 
party  leave  the  abb^,  but  not  before  pronng 
thdr  gratitude  for  the  grace  they  had  received  by 
ordenng  a  massive  silver  Altar  to  be  erected  in 
tbe  church,  and  also  promising  gold  embroidered 
velvet  curtains  for  the  choir  nihich  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  reconciliation.  As  they  turn  to  get 
the  last  view  of  the  grand  old  pile,  they  little 
know  that  once  again  they  will  be  indebted  to 
Father  Bruno  for  another  great  and  glorious  bless- 
in?.  Well  may  the  Bretelle  &mil^  in  particular 
hold  his  name  in  grateful  memory,  because  at  no 
very  distant  date  will  the  honour  of  their  house 
be  saved  by  him.  Oh  1  if  they  could  pierce  the 
vdl  that  shows  the  ftiture,  Uiey  would  never  cease 
Uesaing  God  for  having  inspired  them  to  go  and 
bear  the  meek  and  lowly  Carthusian  musician. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  is  night  at  S.  PeterAurg,  and  a  thousand 
toidies  bum  brightly  in  front  of  a  superb  mansion 
close  to  the  Imperial  Winter  Gardens.  Carriage 
after  carriage  is  rolling  up  to  the  door,  leaving  their 
fieigfats  of  fashion  to  mingle  with  the  already 
countless  numbers  which  are  thronging  the  glit- 
tering salons  of  the  Prince  Movaska.  It  is  tbe 
betrothal-day  of  his  only  daughter  to  the  young 
Duke  de  Bretelles,  a  French  nobleman  who  is 
in  great  favour  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
■a  well  as  with  the  reigning  King  of  France, 
Louis  XVIII.  The  prince  is  great^  pleased  at 
tbe  prospect  of  his  daughter's  exalted  position, 
wfaicli  she  is  in  truth  well  fitted  to  aoom,  and 
therefore  he  has  given  this  ffite  to  all  the  nobles 
of  S.  Petersburg,  thus  celebrating  the  auspicious 
event  with  almost  barbaric  splendour. 

^nng  Princesse  Agn^  (as  she  is  called 
adker  ber  gentle  Irish  mouer,  long  since  dead), 


is  to  an  outward  appearance  tbe  hapmst,  as  wd 
as  the  most  lovely,  on  this  night.  On  all  ndea 
does  the  prond  father  hear  praises  of  the  beau^ 
and  gentle  amiabiH^  of  his  beloved  daughter. 
See  her  as  she  stands  the  centre  vlt  a  livdy  group 
conspicuous,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  court 
beauties,  for  her  almost  transparent  lovelinen. 
and  fiir  her  modest  aod  gentle  bearing,  which  has 
caused  many  to  compare  her  to  a  lovely  fragile 
lily,  blooming  in  the  centre  of  some  goigeoos 
hot-bouse  flowers. 

An  earnest  observer,  however,  would  have  bea 
struck  by  the  occa«onal  shade  of  mdancboly 
that  swept  over  Agn^'s  face.  She  did  Ute 
honours  of  her  father's  house  irith  a  sweet  dig- 
nity that  all  admired,  still  it  was  remarked  byone 
or  two  anxious  gazers  that  her  spirits  were  tinged 
with  a  faint  shade  of  sorrow,  and  that  die 
gaie^  she  kept  up  cost  her  an  effort,  more  u- 
parent  at  times  alw  thought  berself  uni»* 
served. 

An  old  friend  of  the  Prince  Movaska  spoke  to 
him  of  his  daughter's  depression,  thereby  cannog 
him  to  burst  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  con* 
vents,  and  the  rash  fervour  of  fenatic  giris 
brought  up  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Duke  Ladoski,  startled  at  the  outburst  of 
the  prince's  wrath,  sought  to  change  the  subject, 
but  without  avail.  White  he  was  still  ctrasider- 
ing  how  best  to  divert  his  host's  attention  from  an 
evidently  painful  topic,  the  old  prince  turned  to 
him,  and  adced  bim  to  follow  him  to  one  <A  die 
conservatories  leading  out  of  tbe  great  ball- 
room. Tbe  pair  slowly  wended  their  way  through 
the  happy  throngs,  and  at  last  reached  the  "  ice- 
cave,"  (as  it  was  named],  a  beautiful  grotto 
erected  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  receptioo-oilb. 
and  composed  entirely  of  blocks  of  ice  caned 
into  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms.  The  beaotiM 
clinging  ice-moss  aod  lichen  interlaced  roond 
the  many  slender  pillars  supporting  the  glisten- 
ing dome,  formed  a  lovely  sight,  and  all  throogfa 
the  evening  hundreds  had  come  to  repose  in  it 
and  recover  from  the  enervating  effects  of  tbe 
heated  ball-room.  Just  at  the  present  momeirt 
the  guests  were  engaged  in  dancing,  and  die 
retreat  of  the  prince  and  bis  frieiu  was  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed.  Motioning  tbe  duke  to  t 
seat  the  old  prince  thus  commenced  bis  stoiy : 

*  *  You  must  know,  my  dear  Stanislaus,  that  iriieo 
my  beloved  wife  vras  ^ng,  she  asked  me  to  send 
Agn^sa  to  be  educated  in  the  Dominican  convent 
tlut  is  situated  over  in  Ireland,  in  the  heart  of  tbe 
Connemara  mountains,  and  on  the  borders  of  tbe 
Lake  of  Kylemore.  She  did  not  widi  ber  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  tbe  vanities  of  tbe 
Russian  capital,  and  I  promised  her  that  I  would 
do  as  she  desired.  She  died,  Stanislaus,  and  I 
had  not  even  the  solace  of  keeiung  my  child  near 
me ;  but  at  once  in  accordance  wiui  my  dear 
wife's  request  I  sent  Agn&sa  to  the  convent  is 
question.  Each  year  f  went  over  to  see  ber, 
and  took  her  to  all  tbe  places  vdiere  ber  dear 
mother  and  myself  roamed  during  our  eady 
married  days. 

"  You  know,  Stanislaus,  it  was  in  Ireland  1 
first  saw  and  met  my  sweet  wife,  and  before 
bringing  her  to  Russia,  irtiich  was  to  be  ost 
home,  we  passed  six  peacefiU  months  wndong 
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through  the  lovely  wild  scenenr  of  CoDnemata. 
The  princess  seemed  to  ahrink  ficom  the  rude 
Bplendoar  I  described  to  her  of  ny  Russiaa 
home,  and  like  some  fkngile  flower  she  shivered 
aod  drooped  from  the  hour  we  arrived  here.  I 
had  to  remain  in  S.  Peterbarg^  for  a  year,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  accordance  with  the  emperor's 
desire,  and  when  this  term  expired,  and  I  was 
free  to  hurry  away  my  darling  to  the  more  con- 
geoial  climate  of  Italy,  it  was,  alas,  too  late !  too 
late  I  My  God  ]  I  shall  never  forget  the  fearful 
despair  that  seized  upon  me  when  I  saw  that  all 
^orts  to  keep  her  with  me  were  useless.  Even 
man,  when  he  sees  a  beautiful  blossom  but  half 
expanded,  he  will  not  allow  it  to  blossom  fully, 
bat  plucks  it  for  fear  of  losing  some  of  its '  sweet- 
ness; and  I,  alas  I  was  left  to  pine  alone.  My 
one  consolation  was  my  child  Agn^,  who  grew 
dailv  in  loveliness  and  gentleness,  recalling  her 
raouier'8  memny  by  eveiy  gesture.  At  last  her 
education  was  completed,  and  I  brought  her  here 
to  shine  amongst  our  many  fair  young  girls.  The 
emperor  sees  her,  and  deiens  to  especially  notice 
her,  and  then  to  crown  all  mr  joy ;  the  young 
Duke  de  Bretelles,  now  head  oi  the  house  tlmiugh 
the  death  of  the  old  duke,  comes  to  me,  and  asks 
for  my  d.iu^ter's  hand  in  marriage.  He  is  a 
peat  favounte  with  the  emperor,  and  is  at  the 
head  of  tbe  French  court,  so  that  the  position 
offered  to  my  Agn^sa  is  indeed  the  highest  I 
could  aspire  for  her.  Well,  would  yon  credit  it, 
my  dear  friend?  When  I  came  and  told  Agn^sa  of 
the  honour  done  to  us  by  the  duke's  proposal, 
she  neariy  funted,  and  implored  of  me  to  allow 
ker  to  become  a  nun.  I  reasoned  with  her,  and  at 
lut,  b^  dint  of  argument,  I  got  her  to  say 

Here  the  prince  ceased  speaking  for  a  moment, 
and  the  Duke  Ladoski,  who  had  hstened  in  com- 
plete silence,  exclaimed : 

"  Well,  but  surely,  my  dear  Waldomir,  if  she 
has  consented,  and  as  even  to-night  is  the  cele- 
bration of  her  betrothal,  is  not  all  well  ?  " 

"No,"  rejoined  the  prince.  " No,  indeed,  all 
b  not  well,  Stanislaus ;  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  Agni^sa  now.  Ever  since  the  day 
she  saw  the  young  duke,  and  that  he  pleaded  his 
own  cause,  she  has  drooped,  and  at  times  a  shade 
of  melancholy  has,  like  you  noticed  to-night, 
dimmed  her  usual  bright  gaiety.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  feacy  there  is  some  other  reason  for  her 
lowness  of  spirits,  besides  that  of  having  to  put 
aside  her  fervent  ideas  about  burying  herself  as 
a  nan  in  that  grim  old  convent  in  Ii3and.  She 
seems  to  love  Bernard  de  Brettelles  now,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  any  foolish  scruple  on  that  score 
that  is  trouUing  ner ;  what  do  you  suppose  can  be 
wrong,  Stanislaus?" 

"  I  have  a  vague  notion  of  the  reason  of  her 
sorrow  now  that  you  have  told  me  of  this,  dear 
friend,"  replied  the  duke;  "but,"  he  continued, 
"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  my  in- 
formation, as  I  received  it  from  a  private  source, 
but  do  not  be  so  distressed,  I  feel  confident  that 
all  will  be  right  yet,  and  yoor  dear  daughter  will 
be  the  brightest  and  happiest  giri  in  all  Russia. 
Come  bade  now,  dear  Waldomir,  to  the  festive 
•cene,andtiytof6rget  all  theseCnndes  in  watching 
the  abaolute  sway  your  Agnisa  wields  over  the 


entire  fashionable  taste.  She  is,  indeed,  quite 
the  rage,  as  the  '  Imperial  Gazette '  had  it  last 
week,  so  now  do  try  and  chase  away  your  sad 
forebodings  by  locddng  Ibrwaxd  to  the  bright 
future." 

So  sayiag  the  duke  took  his  friend's  arm,  and 
slo»ly  they  went  together  back  to  the  gay  sceoe 
that  the  great  hall  presented. 

(To  de  continue.)  ' 


A  DREAM  OF  PURGATORY. 


Thoa,OOo4  hart  proved  w.  Thoa  but  triad  ■>  br  fin^  as 
dim  U  triad.  FnlBl».,«^M. 


I. 

■AST  night  I  stood  at  the  casement 
B      And  I  saw  the  pale  moon  rise 
9  Uke  a  queen  from  out  the  snow  cloods 
*      To  rule  the  starry  skies. 

II. 

Before  me  lay  the  churchyard. 
With  the  old  church  at  its  head. 

The  mother  of  many  children 
Watching  above  her  head. 

III. 

But  lo  I  a  sudden  rustle 

L^wn  the  dewy  grass, 
And  beside  the  lovdy  gravestones 

I  saw  pure  s^ts  pass. 

IV. 

Their  robes  were  white  and  stainless. 
But  the  night  winds  to  and  fin>. 

Fanned  into  redder  friry, 
The  flames  which  burnt  below. 

V. 

And  I  saw  the  tear-stained  fru:es 

Uplifted— then  a  ciy 
Burst  like  a  mighty  echo. 

And  smote  along  the  sky : 

VI. 

"Oh  I  friends,  have  you  forgotten 

Those  who  are  gone  before. 
Behold  our  God  hath  touched  us. 

We  cannot  reach  the  shore. 

VII. 

"  Once  in  your  love  and  folly. 
You  would  grant  our  least  desire. 

Have  you  now  no  juty  for  us. 
For  fiercely  bums  the  fire.' ' 

vni. 

It  ceased,  and  the  moon  grew  fainter. 

With  the  coming  of  the  day. 
But  those  pale  looks  of  sorrow 

Had  driven  my  rest  away. 

M.  P.  H. 
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.THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

[O  one  fiamiUar  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Monterey  shore  in  June,  the  picture 
of  this  scene  is  vivid.  The  sand- 
dunes  were  ablaze  with  colour ; 
lupines  in  high,  waving-  masses, 
white  and  yellow  ;  and  great  mats  of  the  glitter- 
ing ice-plant,  with  myriads  of  rose-coloured 
umbels,  mng  ilat  on  the  white  sand.  Many  rods 
inland,  the  air  was  sweet  with  their  fragrance, 
borne  by  the  strong  sea-wind.  On  long  cliffs'of 
broken,  tempest-piled  rocks  stood  ranks  upon 
ranks  of  ejand  old  cypress-trees — gnarled,  bent, 
twisted,  defiant,  full  of  both  pathos  and  triumph 
.in  their  loneliness,  in  this  the  only  spot  on  earth 
■to  which  they  are  native. 

The  booth  of  boughs  in  which  the  Mass  was 
performed  was  built  under  a  large  oak,  on  the 
same  spot  where  Vicayno  had  landed  and  his 
Carmehte  monks  had  said  Mass  one  hundred 
.and  sixty'Seven  years  before.  The  ceremonies  ' 
closed  with  arin^ng  Te  Deum — sailors,  soldiers, 
monks,  alike  jubilant. 

The  history  of  the  next  fifteen  years  is  a  history 
of  struggle,  hardship  and  heroic  achievement. 
The  indefatigable  Serra  was  the  mainspring  and 
supporter  of  it  alt.    There  seemed  no  limit  to  his 
-endurance,  no  bound  to  his  desires ;  nothing 
^daunted  his  courage  or  chilled  his  £aitb.  When, 
■in  tiie  sixth  year  after  the  founding  of  the  San 
Diego  Mission,  it  was   attacked   by  hostile 
Indians,  one  of  the  fathers  being  most  cruelly 
murdered,  and  the  buildings  burned  to  the 
ground.  Father  Junipero  exclaimed,  "Thank 
•  God !    The  seed  of  the  Gospel  is  now  watered  by 
'  the  blood  of  a  martyr ;  that  mission  is  henceforth 
■  established;"  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  on 
the  spot,  with  money  and  materials,  ready  for  re- 
building; pressing  sailors,  neophytes,  soldiers, 
into  the  service ;  working  with  his  own  hands 
also,  spite  of  the  fears  and  protestations  of  all, 
and  only  desisting  on  positive  orders  from  the 
military  commander.    He  journeyed,  frequently 
-on  foot,  back  and  forth  througti  the  country, 
founding  a  new  mission  whenever,  by  his  urgent 
4etteTS  to  the  College  of  San  Fernando  and  to  the 
Mexican  viceroys,  he  had  gathered  together  men 
and  money  enough  to  do  so.    In  1772,  when 
perplexities  seemed  inextricably  thickened  and 
supplies  had  fallen  so  short  that  starvation 
threatened  the  missions,  he  took  ship  to  Sao 
Bias.   With  no  companion  except  one  Indian 
boy,  he  toiled  on  foot  from  San  Bias  to  Guadala- 
jara, two  hundred  and  forty  miles.    Here  they 
both  fell  ill  of  fever  and  sunk  so  low  that  they 
were  supposed  to   be    dying,  and  the  Holy 
Viaticum  was  administered  to  them.    But  they 
recovered,  and,  while  only  partly  convalescent, 
nushed  on  again,  reaching  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
February,  1773.   Hard-hearted  indeed  must  the 

*  Ths  tMtisioto7'of  thti  and  saccMdinf  papert  la  of  the  more 
w^lit  that  itMMft'  from  ■  wribn  not  ia  qnmpathy  with  tha 
nliglew  or  wealv  iHiw  m  ahicb  d»  Btoab*  Ubonn  mn 


Mexican  viceroy  have  been  to  refuse  to  heed  the 
prayers  of  an  aged  man  1^0  had  given  such  proofe 
as  this  of  his  earnestness  and  devotion.  The  dif- 
ficulties were  cleared  up,  money  and  snpplies  ob- 
tained, and  Father  Junipero  returned  to  his  port 
with  a  joyful  heart.  Before  leaving,  he  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  friars  in  the  college,  and  asked 
their  blessing,  saying  that  they  would  never  be- 
hold him  more. 

Father  Junipero's  most  insatiable  passion  was 
for  baptizing  Indians,  the  saving  of  one  soul  thus 
from  death  filled  him  with  unspeakable  joy.  His 
biographer  illustrates  this  by  the  narrattve  of  the 
first  infant  baptism  attempted  at  the  San  Di^ 
Mission.  The  Indians  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  bring  an  infant  to  receive  the  consecratioB. 
Everything  was  ready ;  Father  Junipero  had 
raised  his  nand  to  sprinkle  the  child's  face ;  sud- 
denly heathen  terror  got  the  better  of  the  parents 
and  m  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  snatched  their 
bal>e  and  ran.  Tears  rolled  down  Father 
Junipero's  cheek ;  he  declared  that  only  some 
unworthiness  in  himself  could  have  led  to  such  a 
disaster ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  could 
never  tell  the  stoiy  without  tears,  thinking  it  must 
be  owing  to  his  sins  that  the  soul  of  that  particular 
child  had  been  lost  to  the  Beatific  Vision. 

The  transports  into  which  Father  Junipero  was 
thrown  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  mission  are 
graphically  told  by  the  companion  who  went  inth 
him  to  establish  the  mission  of  San  Antonio. 
With  his  little  train  of  soldiers,  and  mules  Udea 
with  a  few  weeks'  supplies,  he  wandered  off  inB 
the  unexplored  wilderness  sixty  miles  south  ot 
Monterey  looking  eagerly  for  river  valleys  P™'"'*" 
ing  fertility.  As  soon  as  the  beautihil  oak-^«a 
plain,  with  its  river  swift  and  full  even  in  Turf, 
caught  his  eye,  he  ordered  a  halt,  seiicd  the 
bells,  tied  them  to  an  oak  bough,  and  fell  to 
ring  them  with  might  and  main,  crying  alwid: 
"Hear,  hear,  Oh,  ye  Gentiles!  Come  to  the 
Holy  Church  1  Come  to  the  faith  of  J^e 
Christ!  "  Not  a  human  creature  was  in  iipit- 
save  his  own  band,  and  his  companion  re- 
monstrated with  him.  "Let  me  alone,"  cned 
Father  Junipero.  "Let  me  unburden  my  bean, 
which  could  wish  that  this  bell  should  be  beard 
by  ail  the  world,  or  at  least  by  all  the  Geotiles 
in  these  mountains'*;  and  he  rung  00  till  the 
echoes  answered,  and  one  astonish^  lodiao  ap- 
peared—the  first  instance  in  whidi  a  native  hafl 
been  present  at  the  foundation  of  a  mission,  flot 
long  afterwards  there  came  a  very  aged  lodan 
woman  named  Agreda,  begging  to  be  baptized, 
saying  that  she  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  sues 
a  man  clad  like  the  friars,  and  that  her  Wber 
had  repeated  to  her  in  her  youth  the  same  ««s 
they  now  spoke.  .  . 

The  history  of  this  San  Antonio  Mission  justi- 
fied Father  Junipero's  selection.  The  site  pro»w 
one  of  the  rrchest  and  most  repaying,  including, 
finally,  seven  large  farms  with  a  chapel  on  eadu 
and  being  famous  for  the  best  vrtieat  growii  aw 
the  best  Sour  made  in  the  country.  The„*""r 
mill  in  which  the  flour  was  gnnind  is  s«iu  to  J 
seen—a  most  interesting  ruin.  It  was  mo  "T 
water  brought  in  a  stone-walled  ditch  Ust  a*^ 
miles,  and  driven  through  a  fimael-shApea  lin|^ 
so  as  to  strike  the  side  of  a  large  water-'**'"- 
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revolving  horizontally  on  a  shaft.  The  building 
of  this  aqueduct,  and  the  placing  of  the  wheel, 
were  the  work  of  an  Indian  named  Nplberto,  who 
took  the  idea  from  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch, 
and  did  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  The 
walls  are  broken  now ;  and  the  sands  have  so 
blown  in  and  piled  around  the  entrance,  that  the 
old  wheel  seems  buned  in  a  cellar ;  linnets  have 
built  nests  in  the  dusW  comers,  and  are  so 
seldom  disturbed  that  their  bright  eyes  gaze  with 
placid  unconcern  at  curious  intruders. 

Many  interesting  incidents  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  these  first 
missions.  At  San  Gabriel,  the  Indians  gathered 
in  great  force,  and  were  about  to  attack  the  little 
band  of  ten  soldiers  and  two  friars  preparing  to 
plant  their  cross  ;  but  on  the  unfurling  of  a  banner 
with  a  life-size  picture  of  the  Virgin  painted  on 
it,  they  Sung  away  their  bows  and  arrows,  came 
running  toward  the  banner  with  gestures  of 
reverence  and  delight,  and  threw  their  beads  and 
other  ornaments  on  the  ground  before  it,  as  at 
the  feet  of  a  suddenly  recognized  queen. 

The  San  Gabriel  Indians  seem  to  have  been  a 
superior  race.  They  spoke  a  soft,  musical  lan- 
guage, now  nearly  lost.  Their  name  for  God 
signified  *'  Giver  of  Life."  They  had  no  belief 
in  a  devil  or  in  hell,  and  ^rsisted  always  in  re- 
garding them  as  concerning  only  white  men. 
Robbeiy  was  unknown  araon^  them,  murder  was 
punished  by  death,  and  mamage  between  those 
near  of  kin  was  not  allowed.  They  had  names 
for  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  knew  the 
North  Star,  calling  it  Rum.  They  had  games 
at  which  they  decked  themselves  with  flower  gar- 
lands, which  wreathed  their  heads  and  hung 
down  to  their  feet.  They  had  certain  usuages  of 
politeness,  such  as  that  a  child,  bringing  water 
to  an  elder,  must  not  taste  it  on  the  way ;  and 
that  to  pass  between  two  who  were  speaking  was 
an  offence.  They  had  song  contests,  often  last- 
ing many  days,  and  sometimes  handed  down  to 
the  next  generation.  To  a  people  of  such  customs 
as  these,  the  symbols,  show,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  Church  must  needs  have  seemed 
especially  beautiful  and  wirning. 

f  To  be  continued.  J 


CHILDREN'S'  HoNOUR.—Christian  ijarents  are 
often  pained  by  discovering  a  disposition  to  tell 
lies  in  some  of  the  children.  They  are  also  per- 
plexed because  they  cannot  decide  on  the  treat- 
ment most  likely  to  cure  this  degrading  vice. 
IDr.  Arnold's  method  with  his  three  hundred 
pupils  at  Rugby  School  was  to  let  them  under- 
stand that  he  placed  implicit  confidence  in  their 
assertions.  ' '  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough  ; 
of  course  I  believe  you,"  was  his  mode  of  check- 
ing a  boy  who  might  offer  forther  proofs  of  his 
statements.  The  result  was,  that  there  grew  up 
among  the  boys  a  feeling  hostile  to  lying,  often 
expressed  by  their  remarking  to  each  other,  "It 
is  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  Ue — he  always 
believes  one."  Nevertheless,  if  one  of  them  was 
found  guilty  of  lying,  he  was  severely  punished. 
Arnold's  method  is  worth  trying  in  the  family, 
which  is  a  better  training  sphere  than  a  public 
s<^ol.  It  has  fewer  temptations,  and  the  law  of 
love  ougbt  to  find  fullerapplication  thanin  a  school. , 


GITHA  OF  THE  FOREST: 

OR,   THE    BtTRNING   OF  CROTLAND. 
By  E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  -XWl.— (Continued. J 

mists  were  now  drawing  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  fen,  and  Edmund  involun- 
tarily lowered  his  head  among  tfae 
patdi  of  rushes  and  water  plants  that 
grew  round  the  root  of  the  tree  which 
supported  him,  as  he  caught,  amid  the  stillness  of 
the  morning,  the  increasing  murmurs  of  the 
Danish  camp,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  hollow  ground  as  they  assembled  round 
their  magical  standard.  Presently,  mingfed 
with,  or  rather  rising  above,  that  heavy  booming 
tread  and  those  deep  murmurs,  Edmund  heard  a 
long,  plaintive  cry,  so  shrill  and  wailing  that  at 
first  he  started,  scarcely  thinking  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  human  lips ;  perhaps,  even,  with  the 
prompt  fancy  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  mournful  note,  as  it  floated 
over  the  silent  waters,  betokened  evil  to  his  own 
race.  But  the  cry  was  presently  repeated,  and 
then  Edmund,  loolung  anxiously,  m  the  direction 
from  which  it  seemed  to  proceed,  perceived  a 
human  figure  bound  to  the  trunk  ol  a  tree  that 
grew  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  at  the  back 
of  line  of  the  Danish  tents.  The  thongs  which 
confined  this  unfortunate  person  were  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  a  recumbent  posture ;  and  as  the 
last  thin  wreaths  of  the  morning  mist  melted 
away,  and  the  broad  sunbeam  darted  among  (he 
gray  boughs  of  the  large  willow  to  which  the 
prisoner  was  bound,  Edmund  obtained  a  distant 
view  not  only  of  his  person,  but  as  he  occasionally 
turned  his  head  towards  the  water,  of  his  features 
also.  An  anxious  feeling  stole  over  the  young 
thane,  as  he  caught  the  first  glance  at  the 
captive's  face,  for  even  at  that  distance  he 
thought  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  impressive  countenance  of  the  father 
of  Githa,  the  unfortunate  Osbright.  Edmund 
had,  indeed,  feared  that  the  detestable  Imma 
had  begiuled  the  old  chief  from  his  dwelling, 
only  to  exercise  upon  him  those  refinements 
of  revenge  which  were  the  delight  of  her 
savage  countrymen.  If  this  wretched  prisoner 
were  really  Osbright,  Edmund  felt  his  supposition 
had  been  too  correct.  .  A  coarse  and  ragged 
tunic  was  the  only  covering  vouchsafed  to  the 

grisoner ;  his  arms  and  legs  were  bare,  and 
ound  at  the  wrists  and  ankles  ;  the  thongs,  too, 
were  passed  about  his  waist  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confine  him  to  a  sitting  posture,  his  head 
only  being  at  liber^ ;  and  this  he  often  turned 
towards  the  fien,  his  long  white  locks  streaming 
on  the  morning  wind,  and  adding  to  his  melan- 
choly amearance. 

That  this  prisoner  was  some  unhappy  and  aged 
Saxon  there  could  be  no  doubt,  whether  he  were 
or  were  not  the  father  of  Githa;  and  Edmmd 
began  forthwith  to  resolve  the  practicability  of 
swimming  to  the  tree,  and  cutting  the  old  man's 
bonds,  at  the  risk  of  being  finaUy  able  to  biar 
him  thtough  Uie  vatera  <»  the  ien.  The  iMre 
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attempt  to  free  this  prisooer  could  not  have  been 
'made  by  Edmund  without  considerable  danger 
to  hirasw.  As  it  was,  he  was  securely  sheltered 
from  th«  observation  of  the  Danes  by  the  water- 
plants,  through  the  stems  of  which  he  could  note 
what  was  passing  in  the  camp ;  he  might  hope, 
even  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  onset,  to  swim  away  unnoticed, 
bat  to  approach  the  dry  ground,  the  boundary  of 
their  camp,  almost  the  very  circle  of  their  tents, 
was  a  very  different  aSair.  Edmund,  however, 
was  not  one  (rf  these  fortunate  beings  who  carry 
an  old  bead  upon  young  shoulders,  and  are  in 
consequence  so  tenderly  carefol  of  thrir  own 
safe^,  as  to  be  very  reckless  about  that  of 
ottten ;  be  was  fbll  of  that  jmutiifnl  generosity 
which  in  these  wise  modern  times  is  so  rare  an 
attribute  of  youth,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  this  generonQr,  he  would  certainly  have  made 
an  attOBpt  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  had  not  the 
sudden  appearance  of  fresh  actors  upon  the 
scene  convinced  him  that  it  would  prove  futile. 
These  persons  were  no  other  than  the  insidious 
Imma»  and  the  fierce  Osketyl  himself,  who. 
followed  by  about  a  dozen  Danes,  approached 
the  tree  to  which  the  Saxon  chief  was  bound. 

"  Ha ! "  roared  the  Viking,  in  a  voice  which 
Edmund  might  have  heard  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  that  at  whicb  he  was  post^,  "  Is 
it  tbus  that  prisoners  are  guarded  ulien  Osketyl 
is  absent  ?  Mo  wmider  that  the  braggut  Olaf 
was  turned  back  with  shame  by  the  Siuron,  when 
even  in  the  circle  of  our  camp  be  des^ses  a  due 
precaution." 

"  May  it  please  yon.  Viking,"  interposed 
Imma,  and  her  imperious  tones,  like  those  of 
Osketyl,  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  young 
Saxon,  "may  it  please  you,  Viking,  in  this  the 
Varl  is  not  to  blame ;  a  boaster  he  is  in  truth, 
and  one  whom  we  would  not  trust  with  the  keep 
of  our  prisoner,  this  Osbright ! "  and  Imma 
marked  Uie  last  words  by  a  peculiar  emphasis. 

"  Gracious  Rinda ! "  returned  Osketyl.  with 
that  air  of  deference  which  he  reserved  for  her 
alone.  "  was  it  wise  to  leave  a  prisoner  thus  un- 
guarded?" 

"Till  within  the  last  hour,"  replied  Imma, 
"  the  Saxon  has  been  closely  watched ;  yon  fen 
might  indeed  alone  have  secured  him,  though 
he  had  been  unbound  and  unguarded,  for  he  is 
foeble  and  old,  and  the  arm  of  the  strong  swim- 
mer is  not  his.  But  it  needed  not  this  to  secure 
him ;  think  you,  Osketyl,  that  Rinda  learned 
the  spells  of  her  mother  in  vain  ?  lo,  the  power 
of  those  spells  is  on  the  Saxon  even  now,  and 
the  warriors  of  the  great  Eric  shall  feast  upon 
his  shame !  They  shall  see  him  led  by  the 
daughter  of  Eric  like  a  young  child ;  he  who 
slew  that  mighty  chief  shall  ue  submissive  as 
well  as  helpless  at  her  feet  I  " 

As  she  s^ke  thus,  the  Danish  princess  took 
a  sharp  knifo  from  her  girdle,  with  which  the 
cut  the  thong  vrfiich  bound  the  unftwtunate 
Osbright  to  the  tree,  and  those  whidi  fostened 
his  hands  and  feet,  then  extending  her  band, 
"  My  father,"  she  said,  "will  you  not  rise  ?" 

To  Edmund  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  chief  were 
indeed  under  the  influence  of  some  abcHminable 
and  unholy  spell,  for,  rising  submisuvely,  and  as 


if  unconscious  that  she  had  been  the  cause  d  all 
his  suffering,  he  began  playing  with  the  In^ 
curls  of  Imma's  hair,   liie  truth  was,  that  the 
deleterious  dru^  which  she  had  been  fiv  a  loi^  i 
time  in  the  habit  of  administering  to  turn  hid  i 
injured  the  health  of  the  old  chief,  and  neiriy  i 
destroyed  his  mind.    "  Imma,  my  dans^ter,"  he  | 
said,  "  this  is  a  strange  place  to  which  yoa  hm 
brought  me ;  let  us  go  hence,  for  I  like  it  not" 

"See  you,"  cried  Imma.  turning  towatda  the 
Viking,  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  See  you  bov  , 
the  mighty  are  brought  low;  how  the  slayer  of 
Eric  yields  his  soul  to  the  daughter  of  the  gmt 
chief!" 

"But  what  is  vengeance,  Rinda,"  cried  OikdjI 
contemptuously.  "  iriiich  adcs  no  Uood  ?  " 

"Valorous  ^^king,"  answered  Imma  son- 
fully,  "we  know  ww  that  thou  wotddst  be  my 
pitiful  in  thy  revenge ;  by  the  thunders  of  Odia 
thou  wouldst  devour  it  in  three  da;^ ;  go  % 
wouldst  thou  teach  the  daughter  of  Enc  ? 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Danes  had  bf  \ 
this  time  flocked  round  Imma  ;  foremost  arnoof  | 
them  were  the  Scald  Swein  and  the  fierce  Dnttt,  | 
while  beside  them  stalked  the  prophetesiAi*  , 
lauga,  with  her  gaunt  form  and  withering  loob. 

As  the  prophetess  approached,  Inuna  toned 
towards  her  with  an  atr  of  fary.  "Ah,  nsf 
mother  1 "  she  excUumed,  "yon  came  owrv 
tunely ;  is  ^  diariot  prmozed,  that  onriMUn 
may  witnns  the  shame  ot  our  foe  ?  " 

"  All  is  ready,  my  daughter,"  rrpUed  Aalaagil 
"  thou  mayest  call  the  spell  firom  the  ^irit  4 
the  Saxon,  and  diow  him  the  present  hour  n 
it  is."  ^  ^ 

During  this  scene  the  unhappy  Osbririit  ud 
leaned  in  a  kind  of  dull  stupor  against  toe  tne, 
seemingly  more  than  half  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  him.  With  her  eyes bhrisg. 
and  ner  form  dilated  with  fory,  Imma  now  »• 
proached  him,  and  rudely  grasping  his  hsH. 
she  shrieked  in  tones  that  might  have  rooMa 
the  dying — "  Saxon,  awake  I  uayer  of  Eric,  be 
thyself  again  I  his  mother,  Aslaoga.  stands  b«> 
fore  thee,  his  daughter  holds  thy  life  withrn  kcr 
hand!"  _ 
It  was,  perhaps,  that  sudden  diaage  n  ne 
looks  and  tones  of  Imma,  the  new  diancb^ 
which  she  appeared  contrasting  so  violently  to 
all  that  she  bad  seemed  before,  that  staitlid 
Osbright  from  the  fearful  imbecility  which  hid 
partially  afSicted  him  for  years,  and  rccwlias 
from  the  piercing  accents  of  her  voice,  he  gtf 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  a  person  oppcesied 
by  a  sudden  beam  of  light,  then  droppmg  it  K 
looked  from  face  to  face  in  the  temUe  cmw 
which  surrounded  him,  with  a  dawning  coDKiosi 

horror  in  his  gaze.  , 
"  Ah,  ah  I  *^  cried  Imma,  bursting  into  am  « 
wild  laughter,  "Great  chief!  brave  Saxool  do* 
thou  know  me  now  ?  Think  of  the  deep  do^* 
and  howthe  gaUantEric  langiushed  there;  onR 
how  you  bound  his  Mrong  linibe  with  hea^ 
chains  I  But  why  dost  thou  stand  pile  m« 
silent,  noUe  Saxon  ?  we  have  not 
into  a  dungeon  ;  put  out  thy  swift  foot,  »»> 
and  flee.  M^hty  thane,  there  are  iw>,«*!r 
upon  thy  hand,  stretch  it  focth  then  and  m 
US  to  the  dust  1 " 
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The  ^>irit  of  his  youthful  dm.  whidi  die  so 
fiercely  invoked,  seemed  indeed  to  return  to  the 
ill-fated  thane  as  Imma  spoke,  and  turning  his 
blue  eyes  upon  her  with  a  glance  as  daring  as 
her  own — 

'*  Sorceress  or  fiend  1"  he  exclaimed,  "thou 
hast  not  a  power  to  invent  agonies  greater  than 
is  mine  to  endure !  " 

The  frame  of  Osbright  was,  however,  unequal 
to  second  the  efforts  of  his  will,  and  overcome 
alike  by  the  hardships  which  he  had  suffered 
since  his  arrival  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  the 
sudden  shock  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he 
sank  poweriess  at  the  feet  of  the  malignant 
Imma. 

She,  on  her  part,  rushed  forwards,  and  riiaking 
him  ronriily,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  thou  must  not  die, 
miserable  Saxon  t  look  op,  look  op,  thou  must 
live  for  manyyears,  live  to  curse  thyself  and  wish 
for  death.  Thou  shalt  feed  with  dogs,  and  the 
daughter  of  Eric  will  have  thy  neck  for  a  footstool 
at  the  great  feast  1  " 

A  low,  almost  inarticulate,  groan  was  the  only 
reply  of  the  unhappy  thane.    At  that  moment 
Edmund  perceived  some  confusion  among  the 
crowd  of  Danes  who  were  collected  in  the  back- 
ground, the  magical  banner  was  brought  for- 
wards, and  a  lane  opening  in  the  ranks  gave 
space  for  a  chariot  of  ancient  fashion  drawn  by 
three  black  horses.   In  this  chariot  mounted  the 
pro^ietess  Aslauga  and  the  fierce  Imma,  the 
hapless  Osbright  was  bound  and  cast  into  it, 
ana  Imma,  standing  proudly  forwards,  placed 
her  foot  upon  his  neck.  The  banner  was  raised, 
and  loud  shouts  rent  the  air  as  the  Danes  saw, 
or  fancied  they  saw,  the  ra^ven  with  which  it  was 
emblazoned,  expand  its  black  wings,  a  certain 
omen  of  victory. 

Amid  the  horrible  confusion  of  this  scene,  and 
while  the  Northmen  were  drawing  away  from  the 
borders  of  the  fen,  Edmund  dropped  into  the 
water,  and  pursued  his  perilous  way  back  to  the 
wood  where  his  conntiymen  were  posted. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ahxiouslt  had  the  last  two  days  been  passed  in 
the  Abbey  of  Croyland  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
the  apprehensions  not  oiUy  of  the  villagers  but 
those  ot  the  abbot  and  his  monks  grew  strong, 
and  the  latter  began  to  pursue  those  measures 
which  had  been  b«bie  concerted  for  securing  the 
relics  and  charters,  the  rich  plate  and  jewels,' 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  in  case  the  building 
should  be  unfortunately  attacked  1^  the  Danes. 

They  had  only  pautially  gathered  together 
these  valuables,  when  there  came  a  hasty  sum- 
mons to  the  abbey  gates,  and  as  they  were  opened 
hjr  Elphege,  the  porter,  a  figure,  pale  and  covered 
with  blood,  staggered  into  the  courtyard.  It  was 
a  youth  of  Croyland,  one  who,  having  lost  his 
parents  during  his  infancv,  had  been  bred  in  the 
abbey,  and  loved  the  monks  as  his  own  kin. 

The  unfortunate  youth  was  assisted  into  the 
abbot's  presence,  and  had  scarcely  related  Uie 
sad  events  ndiich  had  taken  place  since  he  had 
left  the  abbey— when,  overcome  by  pain,  weari- 
nen,  and  loss  of  Uood,  be  e]qnred. 

From  the  impei&ct  and  broken  account  of  this 


dying  soldier,  the  abbot  ffid  not  even  learn 
wheuer  Ulric,  or  Uie  ealdocmaD  Algar,  had 
finally  escaped.  There  could,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  barbarians  were  now  on  their  way 
to  the  abbey,  and  commanding  the  boat,  in  which 
the  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  across 
the  lake,  to  be  immediately  launched,  he  stood 
by  while  such  of  the  plate  and  other  valuables  as 
it  might  conveniently^  contain  were  packed  into 
it.  But  a  small  portion,  however,  of  the  riches 
of  the  abbey  could  be  placed  in  the  boat,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  plate  should 
be  sunk  m  the  well,  to  conceal  it  from  the  bar- 
barians. When  the  boat  was  ready,  the  Abbot 
Theodore  commanded  the  innior  monks  to  enter 
it,  and  steer  across  the  lake  for  the  only  secure 
place  of  concealment— the  hermitage  in  Ancarig 
Wood— iriiile  he  and  the  elder  portion  of  the 
community  stayed  behind  to  watch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  treasure,  and  take  what  chance 
might  offer  of  escape  from  the  Danes.  A  touching 
scene  now  ensued :  the  younger  religious,  tor  the 
first  time  disobedient,  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  abbot,  entreating  to  remain  and  share 
his  fate,  or  begging  him  at  least  to  take  with  his 
aged  companions  the  first  chance  of  escape. 
The  abbot  motioned  them  to  rise. 
"  These  moments,  my  childen,"  he  said,  "  are 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  thus.  See,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing^  over  the  towers  of  the  monastery 
to  a  red  streak  which  was  gradually  deepening 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  whioi 
contracted  vividly  with  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  the 
clouds  that  floated  round  the  moon  in  the  oppotite 
quarter  of  the  heavens—"  see,  my  children  I  '* 
said  the  abbot,  "  that  red  glare  is  afrital  s3rmptom 
of  the  deeds  of  blood  which  the  Northmen  enact 
below  it.  It  ii  the  light  from  our  buroing  villages 
that  glows  upon  the  sky:  haste,  my  children, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose;  the  Dane  is  rapidly 
approaching." 

"  But  you,  our  beloved  father ! "  answered 
Godric,  one  of  the  young  monks,  "you  with 
Aska,  our  venerated  pnor,  and  Eltget  and 
Savins — ^you,  with  the  infirmities  of  age  prea^ng 
on  you,  should  surely  seek  for  safety  first:  we 
who  are  young  and  hale  may  find  we  know  not 
what  yet  unthought-of  chances  of  escape,  im- 
posuble  to  the  aged  and  the  sick !  *' 

*'  And  it  is  because  we  are  aged  and  sick,  my 
son,  that  we  would  remain ;  in  the  course  oi 
nature  the  brief  span  of  our  mortal  existence  is 
nearly  past.  Oh,  my  children,  there  will  need 
cantful  shepherds  now  to  watch  the  fold — pastors 
vigorous  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Such  do  I 
brieve  you  would  be,  Godric,  my  beloved  son ; 
go,  then,  the  path  of  your  duty  and  that  of  your 
companions  is  now  to  preserve  your  lives.  No 
more,  my  children ;  on  your  canonical  obedience 
I  command  you  to  depart  I  The  blessing  of  a 
superior  to  whom  you  never  caused  one  anxious 
thought,  go  with  you." 

The  words,  the  tone  of  the  self-devoted  abbot, 
rendered  expostulation  useless,  and  kneding 
around  him,  the  monks  kissed  his  hands,  his 
robe,  in  mute  grief;  then  they  once  more  en- 
treated his  blessing,  and  hastened  to  depart. 

The  abbot  and  his  companions  stood  for  some 
time  watching  the  boat  as  it  glided  over  the  lake. 
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and  when  the  persons  of  those  whom  it  contained 
became  dim  and  indistinct  in  the  distance,  they 
turned  with  patient  and  melancholy  thoughts  to- 
wards the  abbey. 

"It  is  now  midnight,  my  brother!"  said 
Theodore,  addressing  Aska  the  prior;  "in  the 
hour  of  danger  we  will  not  neglect  those  duties 
to  which  we  were  true  in  the  time  of  joy.  Let 
our  good  brother  Blpfaege  be  summoned  from 
the  gates,  we  unll  proceed  to  matins,  as  is  our 
use !  " 

Even  while  the  abbot  spoke,  Elphege,  the 
aged  porter  of  the  abbey,  was  seen  hastening 
across  the  green  space  that  swept  from  the 
cloisters  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

"  My  lord  abbot,"  said  the  porter,  "  there  is  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  gates,  but  whether  to  open 
them  I  knew  not  till  I  had  inquired  your  pleasure ; 
there  is  danger  in  again  opening  our  gates,  and 
yet  it  makes  ray  heart  sore  to  hear  the  wailing  of 
these  unhappy  persons  without." 

"Not  must  they  be  left  there,"  replied  the 
abbot ;  "  hasten,  good  Elphege,  and  admit  them. 
Would  thatthesewallsweiethemselvesasecurity 
against  the  fiuy  of  the  terrible  Dane  1 " 

"  Shelter,  &elt«^,  holy  &.thers,  from  the 
ravaging  Dane  I "  dirieked  the  slave  Sebba,  as 
the  ^ates  were  thrown  open,  and,  evidently  half 
frantic  with  terror,  he  rushed  into  the  court  of 
the  abbey,  bearing  his  mistress  Githa  senseless 
in  his  arms. 

On  being  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate maiden,  the  abbot  commanded  that  she 
should  he  forthwith  borne  into  the  refectory ;  and 
thither  the  prior,  who  was  skilled  in  medicine, 
hastened  to  examine  into  her  condition. 

From  the  confused  account  which  the  monks 
were  able  to  draw  from  the  terrified  slave,  it 
appeared  that  only  on  the  previous  night  he  had 
discovered  his  mistress  wandering  among  the 
iotricades  of  the  forest,  and  almost  overcome 
with  watching,  hunger,  and  fatigue — ^having  sub- 
sisted only  on  wild  fruits  since  she  fled  from  the 
cave  of  Erconwald. 

Journeying  on  foot,  they  had  proceeded  but 
slowly,  and  only  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  village  late  in  the  evening,  and  were  timely 
warned  how  they  made  a  near  approach  to  it  by 
the  iiames  which  the  Danes  had  already  kindled 
there.  Striking,  then,  into  a  by-path,  they 
passed  one  of  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle,  and  had  sunk  down  djing  of  his 
wounds  in  that  seduded  spot.  From  this  un- 
fortunate man  they  learned  the  event  of  the 
contest. 

"Alas,  my  son  I"  said  the  prior,  as  Sebba 
finished  his  relation,  "  I  would  thou  faadst  arrived 
here  with  th^  message  but  faalf-an-hour  sooner ; 
the  boat  which  might  have  conveyed  her  to  our 
safe  retreat  in  Ancarig  can  scarcely  yet  have 
reached  the  oppo^te  shores  of  the  lake.  Our 
Lady  protect  tms  poor  maiden,  should  the  Danes 
arrive  here  before  she  can  be  removed  to  a  more 
secure  abiding-place  1 

The  condition  of  Githa,  meanwhile,  was  suf- 
ficiently alarming,  apart  even  from  the  horrible 
dangers  with  which  she  was  threatened  by  the 
approach  of  the  Northmen.  Even  when  recovered 
from  her  death-liko  swoon,  a  heavy  torpor  seemed, 


to  have  seized  upon  her  facutttes ;  and  attiog 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  she  appealed 
alike  insensible  to  the  inquiries  and  attentions  of 
the  devoted  Sebba  and  the  good  monk.  As  his 
medical  art  could  do  no  more  to  rdim  ba, 
Aska  was  at  last  fain  to  submit  her  to  the  ore 
of  the  slave,  and  join  his  brethren  in  the  dmidi, 
where  they  were  about  to  commence  the  aatia 
service. 

A  solemn  ulence  prevailed  in  the  refectory ifca 

Aska  left  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  quiet  and  solemn  thu  ' 
the  scene.    The  moonbeams,  pouring  throagfi  ; 
the  windows,  chequered  with  broad  white  masstJ 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  refectory ;  while  beyond,  j 
the  cool  cloister,  "the  dry  smooth-shaven  green."  j 
and  the  still  waters  of  the  lake,  were  bathed  ic  i 
clear  but  ghostly  lustre.    Suddenly  the  almost  i 
sepulchral -stillness  was  broken,  and  an  impodng 
sound  of  measured  voices  swept  along  the  aidwd 
corridors  and  through  the  spacious  apartmenis  of 
the  abbey,  and  died  faintly  on  the  nudoiriit  ] 
breeze  without.   It  was  the  chant  of  the  mooks, 
who  were  performing  matins  in  the  abbey  church. 
Till  that  moment  Uie  unfortunate  Githa  had  sat 
fixed  and  silent;  but  then,  raising  her  bead, she 
assumed  a  listening  attitude,  and  as  the  sokmo 
harmony  of  the  sacred  chant  again  filled  the 
apartment,  the  anxious  slave  who  was  knedng 
at  her  feet,  beheld  tears  streaming  down  lar , 
cheek. 

Rude  and  untutored  as  was  the  poor  boftis-  ■ 
man,  his  heart  taught  him  discretion;  and-molT  j 
judging  that  those  tears  were  the  best  relief  l* 
an  overwrought  mind,  he  suffered  Githa  to  weep  i 
uninterruptedly.  ' 

"My  good  Sebba,"  said  the  maiden  at laigth, 
extending  her  hand  towards  the  faithful  daw. 
"  tell  me,  are  we  now  safe  from  the  tetriWeDane? 
Alas,  that  flaming  village,  that  poor  WeediB? 
and  dying  soldier  I  what  heart  or  bnuo  can  beat 
such  sights  as  those  ?  "  .  .  l. 

"Be  calm,  my  gentle  mistress!"  cried  the 
slave,  who  feared  lest  the  maiden  should  EalliotB 
a  new  paroxysm.  "Be  calm,  my  mistress, j« 
are  now  in  the  Abbey  of  Croyland ;  we  may  hope 
to  be  secure  for  a  bnef  space,  for  the  Northnw 
will  scarce  have  yet  concluded  theirplund»3 
the  villages." 

As  if  to  mock  the  futility  of  Sebba'shope.a^ 
that  moment,  there  came  a  tremendous  blowupoB 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  refectory,  shatterag 
not  only  the  glass  and  lead  of  which  the  ax- 
ment  itseli  was  composed,  but  even  the  solid  «* 
of  the  frame-work,  large  splinter  of  vbkh  fle» 
into  the  apartment  A  loud  shriek  burst  froo 
the  lips  of  Githa,  as  looking  up,  startled  by  the 
crash,  she  beheld  a  Danish  warrior  climbiDg  ^ 
at  the  window,  the  battle-axe  with  which  be  iai 
broken  it  hanging  by  a  steel  chain  to  lus  wnsL 

The  maiden  stayed  not  to  take  a  sccood  giaxt. 
but  still  screaming  in  the  excess  of  her  teiw- 
she  fled,  not  knowing  whither,  through  the^ 
doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the_  refectory; 
the  Dane,  seizing  on  Sebba,  bound  and  gagP^ 
him  with  a  wonderful  celerity,  and  then 
into  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  where  he 
at  liberty  to  indulge  in  any  mediUtions 
might  find  agzveable  at  the  moment  T»V 
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Gitfaa,  ia  her  terror,  had  fled  alongf  the  vaulted 
passage,  and,  uoknowing  which  way  she  turned, 
had  passed  through  the  abbot's  apartments,  and 
descending  a  private  staircase,  found  herself,  on 
unclosing  a  door  at  its  foot,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  monastery,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
great  gates,  yielding  to  the  fury  of  the  assailants, 
burst  open  and  admitted  the  fierce  Osketyl,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops.  Almost  mad  with 
fear,  the  appalled  Githa  turned  to  retrace  her 
steps;  but  the  foremost  anwDg  the  Danes  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  white  garments,  and 
with  a  loud  cry  he  rushed  after  her.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  gave  an  almost  supernatural 
power  to  Githa  ;  and  speeding  like  a  young  fawn 
before  her  pursuers,  taking  such  passages  as  first 
presented  themselves,  she  unexpectedly  entered 
the  abbey  church.  In  that  momentocs  hour  the 
sacred  edifice  wore  a  more  sombre  appearance 
than  it  was  wont ;  the  triple  row  of  lamps  con- 
tained in  the  pharus  still  burned  over  the  altar ; 
but  that  altar  was  shorn  of  its  customary  spten- 
dom— the  costly  plates  of  silver  and  gold  which 
usually  covered  it  had  been  removed,  and  sunk 
ibr  security  in  the  abbey  well ;  and  the  bare 
oakea  table  alone  remained,  with  a  linen  cloth 
spread  over  it.    The  shrine  of  S.  Guthlac,  too, 

was  naked  and  unadorned,  the  veils  of  em- 
broidered silk  had  been  removed,  the  gold  and 
precious  stones  conveyed  to  the  hermitage  in 
Ancarig  Wood. 

The  only  precious  article  to  be  seen  when 
Githa  entered  the  church  was  a  silver  chalice 
which  the  abbot  held  in  his  hand,  for  he  had 
commenced  the  earliest  Mass.  At  the  foot  of  the 
altar  knelt  Egelrid  and  Wulric,  two  young 
acolytes,  and  the  Pfior  was  probtrate  near  S. 
Guthlac's  shrine.  The  other  monks  were  as- 
sembled as  usual  in  the  choir.  To  describe  the 
diabolical  uproar,  the  yells,  shouts,  and  ezecra- 
tioDS  of  the  Northmen,  as  they  poured  into  the 
sacred  edifice,  would  be  impossible. 

As  for  Githa,  fleeing  into  the  deep  shade  cast 
by  the  huge  columns  that  supported  the  roof  of 
the  church,  she  came  unawares  upon  one  of  the 
altar  tombis  of  stone  raised  over  the  dead,  and 
falling,  struck  her  head  against  its  sharp  edge, 
and  inflicted  a  superficial  wound,  which,  however, 
bleeding  profusely,  perhaps  preserved  her  from 
another  swoon.  Deafened  by  th^  demoniac  dtn, 
the  hapless  maiden,  now  nsing  on  her  knees, 
ventured  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  passing 
scene.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the  fierce 
Danes ;  to  escape  from  it  unseen  was  impossible, 
and,  cowering  down,  Githa  felt  thankful  even  for 
such  precarious  cimceabneDt  as  was  offered  by 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

As  she  looked  from  behind  it,  her  brain  grew 
dizzy  at  the  scene  beyond — cries  of  rage,  Mces 
and  forms  fit  for  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness, 
weapons  yet  dropping  blood.  The  living  mass 
heaved  with  its  own  numbers,  and  there  seemed  a 
moment  of  hesitafion,  during  which  they  scanned 
vith  fierce  and  disappointed  looks  the  desolate 
appearance  of  the  church,  while  the  abbot  and 
his  assistants  remained  absorbed  in  prayer  at  the 
attar.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  a  gigantic 
varrior,  wielding  a  battle  •&ze  clotted  to  the 
wndle  with  blaod»  strode  forwards. 


A  kind  of  horrible  fascination  riveted  the  eyes 
of  Githa  to  this  man;  he  was  richly  armed,  his 
brass  helmet  and  his  shirt  of  mail  glittered  in  the 
lamps  that  hung  over  the  altar,  and  Githa  per- 
ceived that  his  arms  were  loaded  with  those 
bracelets  which  were  commonly  worn  by  the  sea- 
kings.  The  aspect  of  the  warrior  was  hideously 
ferocious :  he  stamped  his  foot  as  he  looked  upon 
the  naked  altar,  and  the  rage  of  a  demon  sweUed 
his  features  and  flashed  in  his  wild  blue  eyes. 
It  was  Osketyl,  who,  uttering  a  frantic  yell, 
rushed  up  the  altar  steps,  and  dashing  the 
chalice  from  the  abbot's  hand,  seized  him  by 
his  long  white  hair,  and  dragging  him  to  his 
knees,  exclaimed,  in  accents  hoarse  with  rage  : 

"  Priest  of  the  Christians  I  inhere  are  the  riches 
of  thine  altar  ? " 

Then,  as  if  disdaining  in  his  fiiry  to  pause  even 
for  a  reply,  he  swung  the  heavy  battle<axe  aloft, 
in  order  to  give  force  to  the  fatal  blow  ;  the  next 
moment  it  descended,  and  the  horror-stricken 
Githa  beheld  the  body  of  the  ill-fated  abbot  roll 
down  the  altar  steps,-  while  his  head,  the  features 
convulsed  by  death,  remained  in  the  hand  of  his 
murderer.  This  hideous  act  seemed  alone  wanting 
to  wet  the  appetite  of  the  Danes  for  slaughter. 
The  attendants  of  Osketyl  immediately  rushed 
upon  the  two  young  acoljiies  ;  their  prayers, 
their  cries  were  vain  ;  the  barbarians  pressed 
around  them,  as  if  each  were  jealous  that  his  own 
dagger  should  play  its  part  m  the  tragedy ;  the 
wretched  youths  were  pressed  to  and  fro,  till  they 
sank  beneath  the  feet  of  their  murderers,  their 
white  garments  dyednith  the  blood  that  issued 
from  their  countless  wounds. 

Others  of  the  Danes  again,  greedy  after 
treasutes,  were  already  beginning  to  batter  the 
tombs  with  the  ponderous  battle-axe  or  mace,  in 
hopes  to  find  gems  and  gold  concealed  in  the 
coffins  of  the  dead ;  for  the  Saxon  custom  <rf 
burying  persons  of  rank  in  their  best  garments, 
and  with  their  jewels  and  ornaments  of  rilver  Aad 

fold,  was  well-known  to  the  Northmen.  Hie 
orrible  din  then  occasioned  by  the  blows  of  ^cse 
weapons  on  the  marble  and  stone  tombs  mixing 
with  tbe  groans  of  thedyin^,  the  yells,  the  oaths, 
the  trampling  of  feet,  heightened  the  infernal 
character  of  the  scene.  But  its  awful  feature 
was  not  yet  to  be  exhibited ;  the  abbot  and  the 
poor  acolytes  were  fortunate  whose  hap  it  was  to 
be  slain  at  once.  Now  the  aged  Prior  Aska  was 
■dragged  from  the  foot  of  5.  Guthlac's  shrine, 
and  threatened  with  tortures  too  horrible  to 
mention  if  he  did  not  discover  where  the  riches 
of  the  abbey  were  bestowed. 

"Miserable  bein^!"  replied  Aska.  calmly 
confrontiog  his  destined  murderers,  "this  rage 
is  useless ;  the  treasures  of  the  abbey  were  con- 
cealed where  it  is  impossible  you  should  find 
them  long  before  your  arrival.  Their  price  far 
excels  that  of  the  few  dajrs  which  yet  remain  to 
me  on  earth  !  " 

"Wretched  Saxon  I"  cried  Osketyl,  foaming 
with  rage,  and  striking  the  prior  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke,  "  but  we  have  tortures— tortures  that  shall 
loose  thy  tongue  I"  , 

A  smile  of  calm  defiance  was  the  friar's  only 
reply,  and  then  the  exasperated  Dane,  turning 
towards  the  aitVi  matched  from  it  one  of  the 
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candles  which  were  yet  burning  there,  and  ap- 
woached  the  flame  to  the  fiew  wUte  locks  that 
hung  about  the  old  man's  temples,  as  if  he  would 
set  then  on  fire. 

The  bare  apprehension  of  this  horrible  act 
overcame  the  nerves  of  Githa,  wrought  on  as  they 
had  already  been  by  the  murder  of  the  abbot, 
and  she  started  up,  uttering  loud  hysterical 
screams.  The  light  from  the  altar  now  glared 
full  upon  her  person  ;  her  appearance  increased 
the  clamour  among  the  Northmen,  many  of  whom 
remembered  her  as  the  female  of  whom  they  had 
caught  a  glimpse  in  the  abbey  court.  Two 
among  their  number,  however,  who  seemed,  by 
their  equipments,  to  be  chieftains  of  superior 
rank,  sprang  towards  her. 

"The  maid  is  minel'*  excUum^  the  elder  of 
the  two,  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
haughtily  waved  back  his  companion,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  young  Sidroc.  As  for  Githa, 
the  mortal  apprehension  under  which  she  sufEered 
scarce  admitted  of  increase,  even  from  the  know< 
ledge  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  power  of 
01^. 

The  Yarl,  on  his  part,  as  if  avaricious  of  his 
fair  prize,  and  regardless  of  all  else,  hastily  bore 
her  through  the  crowd  which  was  assembled  in 
the  church. 

In  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  the  damsel,  the  prior  made  bis  way  into  the 
sacris^,  where  he  was  quickly  dispatched  by  the 
daggers  of  the  Danes. 

fTo  be  coniinued.J 


GENUINE  REVIVALS. 

WXFB-SBZXIHG  IN  ENGLAND, 


[NGLAND  has  been  too  busy  cele- 
brating the  Mental  Emancipation, 
and  other  good  things,  which  began 
at  Wittenberg,  some  time  since,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  certain  evi- 
dences of  the  diluted  form,  in  which  the  said 
emancipation— unmixed  blessing  I—has  reached 
us;  some  evidences  of  mental  daricness  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  much  prepress  and  the 
diffusion  of  light,  which  would  prove  depressing 
in  the  darkness  of  the  sixteenth,  as  pamted  ay 
illiterate  fanatics  themselves.  These  evidences 
were  brought  out  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  at 
the  recent  assizes  at  IJverpool,  and  were  very 
properly  and  characteristically  illustrative,  con- 
sidering the  "  emancipation  and  the  original 
emancipators,  of  the  eccentric  idea  of  Christian 
Marriage  entertained  by  some  of  our  compatriots 
of  to-dav — sleeped  in  depravi^  and  swinish  filth— 
despite 'a  "free  Bible"  "enjoyed"  for  three 
ceoturiea;  and  a  form  of  pubhc  teaching  which 
would  not  lead  men  to  base  their  lives  upon  the 
private  practice  of  Luther,  or  Henry  Vlll.,  but 
according  to  biblical  precept.  A  woman  was 
charged  with  bigamy  and  confessed  to  the  im> 

Statement,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that "  her 
rmer  husband  having  sold  her  far  a  quart  of 
beer/'  the  divorce  thus  pnm^tfy  obtained  was 


sound  in  law,  and— Aerefere,  of  comw— "not 
very  bad  in  morality."  Indeed,  she  aad  her 
witnesses  were  astounded  at  the—to  them— fresh 
view  of  the  marriage  contract,  whidi  the  judge 
expounded  1  The  ]ady  posed  as  the  victim  iA  x 
vexatious  indictment.  Indeed,  as  accesxiies 
before  the  fact,  everybody  in  tiie  case  seeaed  to 
have  committed  bigamy ;  and  the  majesty  of  the 
law  was  vindicatedby  the  lady's incarceratioabr 
one  week.  Presumably,  the  law's  severity  vo^ 
be  cruelty  to  persons  who  have  a  "connctkn" 
that  a  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  sell  bis  life, 
as  his  buU  pup,  ot  his  |»g. 

Where  are  toe  platform  men  of  Ught  and  lead* 
ing,  the  boasters,  and  the  preadieis,  too.  lAo 
tell  us  how  we  are  neaity  perfect- in  tiuoiy- 
whilst  a  judge  presiding  in  a  criminal  coort  rndi 
a  ^rst  lesson  in  Christian  moraliQr— in  prtctkx- 
to  some  of  the  "  emancipated  ?"  Here  is  «oik 
for  them  in  their  own  sphere. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  case.  It  m/M  be 
capped  tnr  many  others,  v^ich  we  most  aS 
upon  as  disagraceful  to  the  religious  teadun;  of 
the  masses,  or  the  system  of  teacbingtioderwbich 
they  are  not  reached ;  unflattering  to  onr  race, 
and  degrading  to  the  country.  There  is  more  > 
than  one  grain  of  truth  in  the  Frenchman'tbc&f 
that  when  Mr.  Bull  tires  of  his  spouse  he  bu 
only  to  put  a  rope  round  her  neck,  and  sell  her  Id 
the  highest  bidder  at  "  Smiffel." 

Scarcely  a  year  goes  by  witihont  leaviBK  a 
record  of  some  such  tcansactioa.  A  slvllii^* 
its  equivalent  in  beer,  is  the  w^naiy  "tint 
received"  fh>m  tiie  highest  bidder,  irius  the , 
market  is  not  exce^ionally  low ;  if  ^  hdy 
boasts  unusual  attractions,  sometimes  a  pfomis- 
ing  bull-dog  is  thrown  in !  And  to  make  the 
transaction  oioding'  on  all  parties  a  fonnal  n- 
cord  of  "  sale  and  delivery  *  has  been  dn«Q  op 
frequently.  ThefoUowingareauthenticatedcasa: 

In  1832,  a  former,  fintung  that  he  and  his  vib 
were  not  likely  to  lead  a  happy  life,  bronglit  htf 
into  Carlisle,  and  after  announcing  the  uctiu 
by  means  of  the  town  bellman,  disposed  of  ban 
one  Henry  Mears,  for  twenty  shillings  and  a  Ne<- 
foundland  dog,  Meara  and  the  woman  gmog  oh 
way,  the  late  owner  and  thedoganoCher— sD  to 
apparently  well  contented  wiu  tiidr  nspe^ 
shares  in  the  bargain.  "  Gentlemen,"  renarkeo 
the  farmer,  "  she  can  read  novels  and  milk  con; 
she  can  laugh  and  weep  with  the  same  ease  that 
you  can  take  a  glass  of  ale  when  thirsty.  She 
can  make  butter  and  scold  the  maids.  Sm 
sing  Moore's  Melodies,  and  plait  her  MDs  aad 
caps ;  she  cannot  make  rum,  gin,  or  ^u*ky> 
but  she  is  a  ^ood  judge  of  the  quality  frotn 
experience  m  tasting  them.**  The  aotborities 
placed  DO  obstacle  in  the  husband's  way.  tboogh 
the  local  News  duly  reported  his  speecb!  u> 
1815,  at  a  regular  ancnon  held  in  PDDtdrsct 
Market-place,  a  wife  was  sold  for  eleven  thilE^ 
and  in  1820  "a  decent-looking  noao  bibn 
Brouchetf"  failing  to  get  a  cattle  saleausU 
dispose  of  hu  wife  in  Canterbuiy  MsAM,  bnj 
a  pen,  and  with  a  straw  rope  round  bee  oe*^ 
in  due  form— sold  her  for  the  sum  of  five  stnu^ 
less  ^pence,  which  he  was  charged  for  die  w 
of  the  stand.  But,  as  the  following  asxt^r^ 
Brighton  Bluket-book  proves,  tfaitnad  in  ■»* 
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HZ  van  later:  "  May  17th,  1 826."  so  runs  the 
busmess-like  memorandum,  "Mr.  HUton,  of 
Lodsworth,  pablicly  sold  his  wife  for  thii^ 
ihiUines,  upon  which  the  toll  of  one  shilling  was 
paid."  In  1835,  there  occurred  an  instance  in 
vbich  a  wife  brought  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
Efteen  pounds,  and  proved  so  healthy  a  bargain 
[hat  sne  survived  both  buyer  and  seller,  and 
Harried  again,  and  notwithstanding  the  conten- 
3on  of  the  defendants  to  the  contrary,  was  able 
[0  maintain  her  rights  to  some  property  which 
ilie  taherited.  The  verdict  created  great  sur- 
prise, and  in  1837,  when  a  man  was  sentenced  at 
the  West  Riding  Sessions  to  a  month's  hard 
laboor  for  selling  his  wife,  rural  Yorkshire  was 
load  in  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  finding. 
Again, m  1858,  a  woman  described  as  "young 
ud  pretty  "  was  exposed  for  sale  in  a  beer-shop 
at  Little  Horton.  The  auction  was  duly  an- 
Doaottd  by  the  bellman,  and  Uie  husband, 
anxious  to  do  everything  in  what  he  considered 
l^al  s^le,  put  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  instead 
ofthe  rope  which  is  r^arded  in  popular  esteem 
as  aa  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  proceedings. 

The  only  instruction  derivable  from  these  cases 
mold  be  the  proof  of  the  parties  to  the  "  sale  " 
beiD^  implicitly  of  belief  that  they  were  taking 
pait  ID  a  legal  ceremony,  and  that  by  such  a  formstl 
oinNKal  the  husband  cleared  himself  of  all  further 
liabilities  for  supporting  his  wife ;  and  that  the 
qnestioQ  was  legal  only  I 

Oi^^ng  as  such  a  transaction  may  seem 
sow,  the  belief  in  its  lawful  character  has 
descended  from  very  early  ages,  when  a  wife  was 
actually  a  chattel  bought  for  so  many  cattle 
from  ber  feither — as  daughters  are  still  bought 
mma  the  Zulus— and  saleable  by  her  owner 
ffben  he  found  a  suitable  customer.  As  the  nation 
threw  off  its  barbarism,  these  wifely  transactions 
vere  regulated  by  law,  or  unwritten  rules,  until 
onder  the  iufluence  of  Christianity  woman  was 
idevated  to  a  place  co-equal  with  man,  or  at  least 
10  far  elevated  above  his  oxen  and  his  asses  that 
Ae  could  not  be  sold  so  openly  as  she  once  was. 
itt  one  of  the  West  Saxon  laws  of  Ina  begins — ' 
l^if  a  man  buys  a  wife,"  and  somewhat  later 
C^tite  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  a  wife  to  be 
>old,  though  the  hnsband  was  pennitted  to  give 
Mioething  for  her  of  bis  own  free  will.  Indeed, 
roen  Petnichio  says  of  Catherine,  "I  will  be 
oaster  of  what  is  mine  own.  She  is  my  goods, 
By  chattels ;  she  is  my  house ;  my  household 
stuff,  my  field,  my  bam,  my  horse,  my  ox,  my 
iM>  my  everything,"  he  was  only  giving  voice  to 
>view  which  had  not  then  altogether  duappeared 
««i  polite  society,  which  still  lingers  in  the 
;»ttenes  and  the  filack  Country,  and  is  occa- 
iionally  ventilated  in  the  police-courts— now-a- 
lays— where  some  brutal  scoundrel  excuses  him- 
icufor  kicking  a  woman  on  the  ground  that  she 
'ison^  his  wife."  The  same  idea  can  also  be 
in  the  old  codes  of  the  Netherlands  and 
^Hui,  and  in  the  West  Gothic  and  Longobard 
avB,  and  advocates  of  women's  rights  have  not 
^  slow  to  point  out  that  it  is  recognized  by 
nphcation  in  the  English  marriage  law.  The 
"vn  of  all  savages  and  most  barbarians  are 
xmght    At  Babylon  there  wu  a  regular 
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marriage  mart,  and  at  the  &ir  of  N^nl  Nov- 

£rod,  in  Rnsma,  fiUhers  who  have  marriagable 
ogfaters  on  their  hands  bring  them*  literally, 
to  market. 

We  have  got  over  that  stage  of  existence, 
though  possibly  something  not  very  different 

firevails  in  a  politer  part  oi  the  world  than  the 
ocalitgr  indicated.  Dowry  was,  doubtiess,  neces- 
sitated when  the  wife  could  no  longer  be  sold, 
some  provision  being  necessary  for  a  widow,  who 
could  not  be  taken,  as  in  a  ruder  state  of  society 
she  would  have  been  taken,  by  her  husband's 
brother,  or  other  heir,  as  property  for  whose 
maintenance  he  was  responsible.  Betsy  Wardle, 
of  Ecclestcn,  is  thus — all  unconscious  of  the 
feet— as  much  a  "  survival "  as  if  she  used  a  flint 
knife  or  lived  in  a  lake  dwelling.  She — and  the 
parties  whom  Mr.  Justice  Denman  characterised 
as  "all  bigamists"  together — are  interesting 
types  of  primeval  folks,  who  lingered  on  in  the 
midst  of  ideas  which  f6r  many  ages  have  been 
dropped  by  civilized  mankind.  In  brief  they  en- 
tertain a  legal  "superstition."  In  the  retgn  of 
Edward  I.  a  dispute  came  before  Parliament. 
Sir  William  Faynel,  Knight,  and  Margaret,  Us 
wife,  demanded  the  la(fy's  dower  out  of  the 
estate  of  her  first  husband.  Sir  John  De  Camoys, 
deceased.  It  then  came  out — and  the  document 
in  excellent  lawyers*  Latin,  appears  in  Coke's 
"  Institutes  "—that  De  Camoys  had  "leased" 
his  wife  to  Paynel,  who  believed  that  the  bill 
drawn  up  was  strictiy  legal,  and  entitled  his 
quasi-mte  to  the  estate  of  her  law6il  lord, 
.^ain,  as  if  to  prove  the  persistence  of  such 
ttaditioos,  a  similar  case  came  before  Lord 
Hardmcke  1749,  which  that  learned  judge 
naturally  set  aside,  characterising  the  conduct 
of  the  woman  as  "a  scandalous  prostitution  of 
the  law,  for  the  bond  looks  as  if  dtawn  up  by  a 
lawyer."  The  student  of  primitive  manners  is 
constantly  stumbling  over  these  strange  survivals. 
For  instance,  the  "bride's  cake"  is  now  only  a 
meaningless  tradition  of  the  Roman  confar- 
reatio,  which  constituted  the  most  solemn  legal 
form  of  marriage,  and  the  capture  of  the  bride, 
which  in  one  form  or  another,  either  real  or  pre- 
tended, exists  among  nearly  every  savage  race, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  the 
peasant  girl  is  as  proud  of  the  diaw  after  her  as 
the  speared  bride  is  among  the  Tartars.  Ben- 
jamin carried  off  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  dancing 
at  a  feast,  and  the  incident  commemorated  in  the 
legend  of  the  Sabine  Rape  was  simply  the  old  prac- 
tice of  bride  capture,  which,  in  a  format  way,  lin- 
Kered  in  Wales  to  witiiin  a  few  generations  ago.  In 
Ireland,  they  used  to  hurl  spears  at  the  bride's 
people,  though  at  such  a  distance  that  nobody  is 
hurt,  except,  as  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us,  "now  and 
tiien  by  accident,"  as  happened  when  a  certain 
Lord  Howth  lost  an  eye,  a  mischance  which 
seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  curious  relic  of 
antiquity.  There  are,  however  some  "  survi* 
vals,  which,  in  the  interest  of  public  morals, 
had  better  be  extinguished  before  we  ought  to 
boast  of  "  emancipation."  It  will  require  several 
more  severe  sentences-— and  more  Christian  teach- 
ing— to  eradicate  this  persistent  belief  in  thoae 
sectitms  of  England  irtiich  are  morally,  montallyi 
and  physically  disgraceful. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  STRIVAU. 


  CHAPTER  V. 

KSRSIhE  young  brother  gave  his  arm  to  the 
DEJ  HB   stranger  as  a  support,  and  with  this 
aid,  thon|:h  much  exhausted,  he  en- 
THB  teredthe  inner  town,  at  his  side. 

■■■■■■  "  You  will  be  rewarded  up  there," 
he  said,  excusingly. 

"  Do  not  make  me  ashamed,"  said  the  young 
Samaritan;  "  I  ham  not  always  known  how  to 
contr<H  my  warm  blood,  and  even  now  it  some- 
times threatens  to  overpower  me;  it  was  not 
always  the  chief  object  of  my  life  to  protect  the 
oppressed.  At  one  time  hatred  glowed  ifi  my 
heart,  I  swore  revenge  upon  my  enemies,  against 
those  who,  at  Olympia,  misrepresented  ufe,  and 
without  enquiry,  and  without  a  trial,  condemned 
the  professors  of  Christianity  to  death.  They 
even  killed  my  sister — an  angel  of  innocence  and 
punty — upon  the  testimony  of  a  renegade,  to 
whom  I  also  should  have  fallen  a  victim  had  not 
that  same  sister,  by  her  own  death,  saved  me 
from  the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  me.  I  never 
saw  her  again — never.** 

He  stopped,  and  turned  away,  overcome  by 
recollections.  Then  he  became  sensible  of  his 
companion's  tremor,  and  at  the  increased  paleness 
of  his  cheek. 

"  I  heard  something  of  that,"  he  observed 
almost  inandibly,  "it  was  a  long  time  ago. 
There  was  some  talk  of  a  conspiracy  among  the 
Christians  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  pacha 
as  well  as  that  of  the  renegade." 

"Slanders!"  cried  Jacopo.  "A  pretended 
emissary  from  Venice  tried  to  invite  the  youth  of 
Olympia  to  open  rebellion  ;  he  represented  to 
them  the  help  and  protection  they  would  have 
from  the  republic,  and  in  burning  words  spoke  of 
the  glory  of  fighting  for  the  holy  faith  and  their 
fotherland.  Ah  1 1  only  trusted  him  too  readily, 
not  suspecting  the  serpent  which  lurked,  among 
the  sweet-smelling  roses.  It  was  all  treachery 
and  deceit;  he  enlisted  our  holiest  feelings  in 
order  to  secure  our  destruction.  The  name  of 
this  deceiver  was  Tempesta,  of  a  noble  Vene- 
tian family,  but  after  all  he  was  only  the  tool  of 
a  renegade.  Pardon  me,"  he  said  as  he  stopped ; 
"the  recollection  carries  me  away.  You  tremble ; 
do  you  feel  worse  ?  Down  this  one  street,  and 
we  shall  reach  our  asylum." 

The  sick  man  stood  .still,  and  struggled  for 
breath. 

"Did  you  swear  revenge  against  him  ?  -Have 
you  executed  it  ?  " 

The  brother  shook  his  head. 

"The  thoughts  which  burned  like  fire  in  my 
soul  were  soon  extinguished  in  the  raging  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  vessel  which  was  to  take  me  to 
Italy  was  shipwrecked,  and  I  was  myself  cast 
helpless  and  near  to  death  upon  this  island. 
The  cloister  of  S.  Dionysius  took  me  in,  desti- 
tute, miserable,  the  sport  of  passion ;  here  I  have 
learned  to  fiorgive,  for :  '  Vengeance  is  mine/ 
saith  the  Lord.^* 

Xh»  eyes  of  the  stranger  flashed  wildly  as  with 
a  penetrating  look  they  were  fixed  on  jacopo. 


"  Well  i»  it  for  you,"  he  swd  with  a  deep 
voice,  "  that  jrou  can  do  so ;  but  you  have  onljr  to 
foigive,  you  have  nothing  to  atone  for.  I,  miser- 
able man,  have  felt  impelled  to  do  a  deed  of 
revenge  before  I  die,  to  fling  my  curse  in  the  face 
of  a  wretch  who  enticed  me  into  fearful  crimes ; 
I  felt  impelled  to  expose  an  unrighteous  deed 
which  cries  aloud  to  heaven,  I  desired  to  repent, 
atone,  die,  in  the  same  place  where  the  deed  was 
done— but  it  is  not  to  be.  All  triumphs ;  I  fed  it ; 
my  end  comes  here." 

"  AH !  do  you  mean  that  renegade  ?  " 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  the  voung  man's 
limbs ;  he  fixed  an  enquiring  look  on  the  Cace  of  the 
stranger,  and  haggard  and  furrowed  as  it  was,  it 
awakened  a  dim  remembrance.  He  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  he  would  witiidraw  the  support  of  lus 
arm  from  the  sick  man.  but  he  controlled  this 
inclination  with  all  his  might. 

"And  do  you  know,"  he  enquired  in  a  low 
voice,  "  that  that  man,  the  terror  of  all  his  former 
brothers  in  the  faith,  is  now  expected  at  Strivali, 
and  with  him  all  the  terror  and  all  the  crime* 
which  as  yet,  unpunished,  he  has  brought  upon 
poor  Zante  ?  I  have  wrestled  in  prayer  for  calm 
and  patience  at  the  sight  of  him — at  the  sight  of 
him  who  was  the  murderer  of  my  innocent  sister 
—and  I  hope,  with  God's  grace,  to  see  nothing, 
to  think  nothing,  but  what  I  am  obliged.  God  be 
praised,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  **  here  i» 
an  asylum.  May  it  give  you  healing  and  peace. 
Enter!" 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  a  narrow  strrst 
leading  from  the  harbour,  the  houses  of  which 
were  fast  barred  in  foolish  expectation  of  the  io- 
vader;  they  stood  before  thfe  door  of  a  stone 
building  with  high  leaded  windows,  the  waBs 
overgrown  with  ivy.  Brother  Jacopo  took  up  the 
iron  ring  and  knocked,  when  an  invisible  hand 
opened  the  heavy  door.  The  stranger  stepped 
timidly  over  the  threshold. 

He  entered  a  large  hall  with  passages  leading 
to  the  different  cells.  The  doors  of  the  little 
court  were  open,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  the 
church,  allowing  a  sight  of  the  High  Altar,  with 
its  lighted  tapers. 

Several  brothers  were  assembled  in  the  hall, 
and  one  of  them,  leaving  the  group,  advanced 
to  greet  the  persons  who  entered. 

"  Prwaed  be  Our  Lord ! "  he  said.  "Welcome 
is  His  name.  Whom  do  you  bring  with  yon. 
Brother  Jacopo?" 

"  A  weary,  heaVy-laden  soul.  Where  is  o-jt 
father  that  I  may  take  to  him  the  poor  tnaa 
who  begs  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  our 
house 

"  Shelter  and  protection  ?  " 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  the  kind  countenance 

of  the  brother. 

"At  this  time,  at  Strivali?  Our  rcverewl 
father  is  now  in  his  chamber.  Be  comfDrtca. 
stranger,"  he  said  as  he  turned  to  the  sick  bm- 
"  Father  Onophrios  never  denies  a  refuge  to  iny 
one." 

"  Not  he,  not  he  only,"  murmnied  the5ti»if0% 
"another  has  to  be  implored;  and  humW^M:^ 
a  poor  dog,  have  I  crept  over  the  thresfaoW— 
hnother— and  Ali  comes.  ,  AU  whom  I  wouldseel 
in  Olympia  comes  here.  Gdlfs  hand  has  led  «< 
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hither,  and  it  is  so  heavy,  so  heavy ;  it  presses  me 
to  tbe  ground." 

Fnlt  of  compasuoD,  the  brother  looked  at  the 
tmha^y  man  whose  voice  was  tost  id  a  duU  mur- 
mur. 

"HeisveryiU,"hewIuspered  tojacopo;  "may 
he  soon  find  rest  and  peace." 

"Very ill,"  repeated  Jacopo,  who  was  white 
with  terror.  Then  collecting  himself,  he  said  ; 
"  Brother  Arcadius  lead  this  man  to  our  father 
that  he  may  have  him  taken  to  our  infirmary.  I 
myself  require  time  to  compose  myself  before  I 
can  appear  worthily  before  our  abbot,  A  short 
prayer  before  our  Altar  will  I  hope  calm  the 
storm  to  which  I  am  now  a  victim.  I  will  come 
as  soon  as  l  have  found  the  peace  I  beg  for." 

As  he  said  this  he  turned  to  tbe  church,  while 
the  brother,  with  the  stranger  under  his  care,  dis- 
upeared  through  a  side  wot.  Then  before  the 
altar,  from  wfaidi  looked  donn  on  him  the  pity- 
ing countenance  of  his  Lo^,  the  strong  man 
beeled  while  he  fought  the  hardest  of  all  battles, 
that  with  himself  and  his  own  passions. 

And  did  he  conquer  ?  He  was  still  pale,  and 
the  drops  rested  on  his  forehead,  when  with  a 
stiU  trembling  step  he  left  the  holy  place,  and 
stepped  t«  the  unfurnished  chamber  of  his 
chief. 

Father  Ooophrios  was  alone,  and  Jacopo's 
heart  felt  lighter  as  he  approached  him  and 
iissed  his  offered  hand. 

"I  have  had  the  poor  sick  man  put  to  bed," 
he  said  before  Jacopo  could  speak.  "  I  think, 
according  to  wtiat  I  can  understand,  that  what 
he  says  is  more  the  ranng  of  fever  than  the 
words  of  a  dying  man,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
send  him  away  till  I  had  spoken  with  you.  If 
you  have  not  found  the  grace  3rou  asked  for,  in 
the  holy  place,  trust  your  grief  to  my  fatherly 
breast."  « 

Jacopo  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  old  man  ;  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  tears  which  flowed  over  his 
sunburned  cheeks. 

"Oh,  my  father,  my  father  1  I  thought  I  had 
hecome  strong  through  the  long  years  I  have 
passed,  but  now  that  the  trial  is  near  I  find  my- 
self weaker  than  a  child.  The  shadows  of  the 
past  rise  before  me  like  spirits  of  revenge.  We 
enacted  the  miserable  Ali.  I  begg'ed  you  to 
hide  me  within  these  walls  that  the  sight  of  him 
should  not  excite  me  to  any  hasty  act.  But  a 
^onger  temptation  has  come  upon  me.  The 
siclc  man  whom  my  outstretched  hand  has  led  to 
:his  a^lum  is  the  traitor  Tempesta,  who,  with  his 
^pticiug  call,  seduced  poor  innocent  birds  into 
lis  snare.  His  name  is  burned  into  ray  heart  by 
fire  of  hatred,  and  in  spite  of  the  strength  of 
Diy  own  will,  in  spite  of  your  teaching,  and  in 
ipite  of  my  prayers,  this  fire  bums  still.  I  cannot 
^ut  think  of  my  sister,  the  murdnred  Judith,  and 
ler  murderers  are  near." 

Father  Onophrios  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
irother's  black  locks. 

"  When  you  think  of  your  sister,  my  son, 
nink  of  hei  as  ^e  shines  in  the  glory  of  martyr- 
Iwn.  Think  how  she  forgave.  You  yourself 
lave  t(dd  me  how  this  was  her  last  request  of 
"ou.  Still  livmg,  by  self-control  you  win  for  your- 
elf  the  crown  of  eternal  life.   Yon  are  exposed 
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to  a  severe  trial ;  bear  it  to  your  own  honour — and 
ours." 

"Go  into  that  room,"  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  and  gently  raising  up  the  young  man, 
*'  there  we  have  laid  the  sick  man.  If  my  expe- 
rience does  not  deceive  me,  you  will  find  him  in 
the  wild  delirium  of  fever,  his  phantasies  indica- 
ting the  repentance  of  a  lost  being.  And  let  the 
knowledge  of  this  rejientaace  which  I  detect  in  his 
soul,  and  the  furrows  imprinted  on  his  countenance 
by  guilt,  be  your  satisfaction.  Jacopo,  my  son,  I 
send  you  to  cool  his  feverish  brow,  to  bathe  his 
parched  lips,  and  to  pray  to  God  for  his  pardon." 

Jacopo  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.' 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Father 
you  shall  be  content  with  your  son,  and  the  happy 
spirit  above  will  bless  her  brother." 

"As  I  do  here  below  I"  said  the  old  man. 
"And  now  come;  priest  and  physician  have  to 
perform  their  duties.   I  will  take  you." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  stopped 
at  the  door. 

"The  proverb  says:  'Where  the  TuriE  steps 
there  grows  no  grass,  and  where  he  places  his 
hand  no  good  remains.'  There  is  one  possession 
which  I  desire  to  conceal  from  his  pilferine 
avarice.  It  is  not  that  its  value  in  money  would 
be  a  temptation  to  the  thief,  bnt  I  wish  to  conceal 
a  holy  remembrance  firom  scorn  and  desecration. 
This  little  box,"  he  continued,  as  he  took  a  plain 
wooden  chest  from  a  closet,  "  contains  dear 
relics  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  safe  in  this 

Slace ;  we  will  hide  it  under  the  pillows  of  the 
yingman.  May  the  enemies  of  our  faith  respect 
the  aspect  of  death — they  mil  let  the  dying  man 
depart  in  peace,  and  it  may  bring  htm  peace  and 
pardon,  that  by  his  means  so  raluable  a  relic  may 
remain  free  fix)m  desecration.  And  you,  my  son, 
by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man  will  be  also  its 
faithful  E^ardian.  Let  this  be  your  comfort  in 
this  sad  hour." 

Jacopo  kissed  the  old  man's  hand  with  de^ 
emotion ;  then  he  followed  him  through  the  hall 
to  the  left  wing  of  the  building  where  the 
stranger  was  resting  ou  a  comfortable  bed. 

The  old  abbot's  experience  had  not  deceived 
him.  The  weak  frame  of  the  sick  man  was 
shaken  by  fever,  and  the  fancies  which  in  broken 
words  passed  from  his  lips,  disclosed  the  night 
of  a  restless  and  hopeless  soul.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  brother,  who  was  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  when  his  superior  entered ;  he  had 
been  ^[ceatly  terrified  at  being  alone  wi^  the 
mystenous  stranger. 

The  appearance  of  the  old  man  was  like  a 
soothine  Dalsam.  Meantime,  the  shuddering 
and  raving  of  the  fever  recommenced. 

Jacopo,  with  a  gentle  hand,  cooled  the  hot 
brow  OT  the  sick  man.  While  engaged  in  this 
Samaritan  work,  a  loud  shout  arose  from  the 
harbour ;  shots,  the  clash  of  arms. 

"  Our  foes,  the  enemies  of  ourfaith,  are  there," 
said  'Father  Onophrios,  lifting  up  his  hands. 
"  Be  merciful  to  us,  Almieh^  God,  and  thou, 
holy  Dionysius,  pray  for  us. 

It  was  not  tne  first  time  that  the  Grecian 
Islands,  in  spite  of  treaties  and  promises  from 
the  Forte,  luid  been  thus  fallen  upon.  If  the 
divan  wanted  money  it  seized  upon  the  first  pt^- 
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text  which  could  justify  invasion  and  plunder,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  reslstauce  of  the  in< 
habitants,  the  Turkish  power  knew  well  that  it 
consisted  rather  in  words  than  in  deeds,  and  it 
happened  naturally  that,  dependant  only  on  thdr 
own  support,  the  natives  of  the  oppressed  island 
purchased  their  freedom  from  further  wrongs  with 
a  sum  of  money.  After  a  lon^  respite,  about  the 
be^oning  of  the  Rusdan  war  in  1769,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the  stronger  power  en- 
tirely to  destroy  their  beautiful  islands.  Only 
latxuy  the  lovely  Zante  had  become  the  theatre  of 
the  ndldeat  excesses,  and  now  Strivali  was 
tiireatened  mtfa  a  similar  fate. 

The  narrow  streets  which  led  to  the  monastery 
were  soon  crowded  by  troops  of  fugitives  fol- 
lowed by  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  hot  pursuit. 
Here  glittered  the  Damascus  blades,  there 
sounded  shots  from  pistols,  and  bullets  and 
doubled  fists  thundered  against  the  walls  of  the 
house.  The  landing  of  the  Turks  seemed  less  as 
if  they  were  in  search  of  contributions,  than  with 
tiie  intent  to  plunder  and  kill.  Many  a  sabre 
was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  victims  of 
murderous  hands— murderers  with  impunity.  An 
Aga  in  a  red  turban  sprang  with  nis  uplifted 
sabre  into  the  midst  of  a  oana  of  faithful  guards. 
Wrath  and  passion  flamed  in  his  fieiy  eyes,  and 
his  parchment  countenance,  and  his  movements 
had  the  wild  impetuo«Qr  of  Ali,  the  renegade. 
And  it  was  indeed  he,  the  right  hand  of  the  re- 
nowned and  dreaded  Mahmoud  Pacha.  Brightly 
shone  the  sword  which  he  turned  towards  the 
cloister  whose  extensive  buildings  had  attracted 
his  attention.  His  insatiable  avarice  expected  to 
find  there  a  rich  booty. 

The  wild  troop  rushed  forward  to  force  the 
door,  but  suddenly  they  drew  back  as  if  fearing 
an  ambush,  for  the  doors  opened  to  the  plunderers 
of  tiieir  own  accord.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cloister  were  standing  in  a  half  circle  in  the  hall, 
and  in  their  midst,  at  a  table,  on  which  were 
vessels  of  gold  and  «lver,  there  stood,  in  the  full 
dignity  of  his  age  and  his  office,  the  superior  of 
the  holy  house,  Father  Onophrios. 

This  nAt  yras  so  surprising  to  the  Turks  that 
their  wild  cry  was  silenced.  Father  Onophrios 
took  advantage  of  this  pause. 

In  the  name  of  the  God  whom  I  honour.  He 
who  blesses  and  revenges,  respect  the  holy  peace 
of  this  asylum,  which  offers  help  and  protection 
to  every  sufferer  without  enquiring  whither  he  is 
going,  or  what  is  his  faith." 

All  laughed  roughly.  The  first  surprise  was 
soon  recovered  from. 

*'  Spare  your  absurd  words,  old  man,"  he  cried, 
*'  if  you  do  not  want  to  feel  my  sabre.  People  of 
your  kind  have  already  helped  many  to  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.  We  are  not  come  to  listen  to 
priests,  but  to  cany  off  what  is  nsefid.  Bring 
outyour  treasures."^ 

Tnese  words  inflamed  the  avarice  of  his  £61- 
lomrs ;  the  bold  troop  of  soldiers  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  the  table,  pushing  the  superior 
roughly  aside. 

^ther  Onophrios  again  turned  to  the  Aga. 

*'  I  wished  to  spare  you  and  your  people 
trouble,"  he  said,  "and  whatever  gold  and  silver 
we  can  ours  we  have  broughthere,  and  we  there- 


fore b^  you  to  spare  us  from  rnD^e.  In  ttie 
inner  rooms  there  is  notiiing  wfaira  any  one  would 
desire  to  possess ;  only  the  parchments  and 
books,  and  the  images  of  our  Lord,  before  which 
your  knee  used  formerly  to  bow — ^leave  them  to 
us,  AH,  and  we  will  pray  for  the  good  of  your 
soul." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  your  entreaties  to  keep  con- 
cealed treasures  from  our  hands,  foolish  old 
man  ?  "  said  the  renegade,  scornfully.  "  Do  yon 
mean  to  feed  us  with  crumbs,  the  r^use  of  the 
table  at  which  you  eat  your  fin?  C^me,  my 
children,"  he  ciied  to  his  soldiers,  idio  were 
awaiting  his  orders,  "disperse,  and  find  tiie 
treasures  which  this  gr^-b^zd  would  kie«>  back 
from  the  sons  of  the  prophet.  Search  every 
comer ;  spare  nothing,  what  you  think  wmtii- 
less  destroy,  and  bum  the  images  of  the  Giaour." 

The  countenance  of  the  superior  evpressed  the 
deepest  sorrow. 

"My  books."  he  said,  with  a  sig^,  "  my  books 
and  my  dear  images." 

Then  he  resumed  his  dignified  bearing,  and 
commanding  with  a  look  the  righteous  anger  of 
the  brothers,  which  was  near  breaking  loiui,  he 
led  them  away,  while  a  crowd  of  Turks  tpaai 
into  every  room  in  the  house. 

"Aga  All,  destroy,  annihilate,  but  remember 
that  me  gloiy  of  martyrdom  is  supoior  to  an 
earthly  expression — that  ^ly  which  surrounds 
Judith  Fenci,  the  maiden  saoificed  at  Olympii 
and  " 

The  renegade  stared  wildly  at  the  mild  boeof 
the  old  man,  and  then  exclaimed : 

"Nametiiat  name  once  mdre,  a  name  irtticb 
calls  up  an  image  which  torments  my  night  with 
the  pains  of  hell,  and  you  are  lost.  Awayfroo 
my  sight ;  away,  or  I  will  trample  on  you  fike  a 
worm.  Follow  me."  he  said  to  the  soldienvbo 
surrounded  him.  "I  suspect  concealed  trtasare 
in  this  place ;  the  old  man  does  not  cast  soch 
anxious  looks  towards  that  nde  door  for  ootlii^- 
Knock  it  down  that  we  may  know  what  is  bdiiiid 
it." 

"At  least  spare  this  room,  Ali,"  entreated 
the  old  man.  "  Wthin  that  door  you  wiU  find 
deatii ;  a  dying  man  is  there  in  a  ragio?  fever. 
Do  not  pass  that  threshold.  The  Lordonifeand 
death  has  his  hand  raised  over  that  room." 

"Your  God  is  not  mine,"  laughed  the  renegade. 
"On.  I  say.  break  the  door." 

"Back  I" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  dying  man  was  seen 
lying  convulsed  upon  his  bed,  but  at  the  entrance 
stooa  Jacopo  with  flamiog  looks,  like  an  angry 
cherub  obstructing  the  way. 

"  Ali,  Ali,"  he  cried,  his  clear  voice  souadiBf 
above  the  turmoil.  "  do  not  enter ;  for  your  own 
sake  go  back.  Go  back,  that  the  sight  of  yw 
may  not  make  the  d^artnxe  of  the  oyiag  mas 
hard.  Back— 4n  the  name  of  the  maiden  inott 
a  victim  to  your  hatred— 4n  the  name—"  •-^ 

"  Name  her  not   Your  features  renuod  i^mi 
one  whom  I  would  forget ;  repent  that  your 
has  met  mine,  for  it  is  the  look  of  your  uliLIHJM 
Away  with  him  I   Keep  him  safe  tiU  the  bur 
man  has  time  for  his  du^.   Or  better  still,  I  w 
save  him  the  trouble." 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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AGHiSA   lUPLORES   BERNARD   NOT   TO   SACRIFICE    THE    HONOUR   OF   HIS  HOUSE. 

^ht  W^mmm  Penh:  h  €utt\fnBim  WtQtvSa. 

By    GABRIEL  BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER  II.— fContinued.J 

RINCE  MOVASKA  returned  with  his 

friend  to  the  salon,  but  io  spite  of  all 

the  gaiety  there  he  was  still  rather 

piotw,  which  the  duke  perceiving,  he  sought 

|lraw  his  friend's  attention  to  the  group  of 

ch  at  that  moment  the  young  princess  was 

ceatie  of  attraction.  Her  betrothed  husband. 
(50 


Beroaid  de  Bretelles  stood  beside  her,  and  as  the 
Piince  Movaska  looked  at  the  well-matched  pair, 
his  countenance  lost  its  gloom,  and  his  manner 
quite  regained  its  wonted  serenity.  Let  us  stand 
and  watch  for  a  few  momenta  the  young  duke 
and  his  promised  bride  as  they  leave  the  little 
group,  and  go  together  into  Ac  "fernery,'*  a 
splendid  conservatory  opening  out  of  the  east 
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"-.ade  of  the  ball-Toom.  Once  inside  the  cool  re- 
''treat,  AgB^  stoi^ted,  and  anking'  down  <ui  one 
~<of  tbt  velvet  low^es  scattered  about,  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  Beroaid ;  how  I  have  been  looking  for- 
-ward-to  have  7011  alone  for  a  few  moments,  I 
Hiave  heard  a  strange  and  dreadful  thing,  and 
tfor  the  whole  of  five  dajn  I  have  lived  in  hourly 
•4kead  of  hearing  my  worst  fears  confirmed." 

"My  darling,  you  are  nervous,"  replied  the 
jwng  duke ;  "  of  what  are  you  so  afraid  ?  And 
>-what  'have  you  heard  ?  " 

His  voice  shook,  however,  as  he  spoke,  and 
Agn^Sa's  anxiety  was  by  no  means  re-assured  on 

•  deteotiog  the  suppressed  emotion  of  his  manner ; 

•  she  wished,  however,  to  find  out  the  worst,  so, 
accordingly,  after  a  pause,  she   said  rather 

abruptly : 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  the  secret  leader  of  a 
Viand'of  rough  men,  who  want  to  overthrow  the 
adngly  mle  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  establish  a 
vr^olic  on  the  ruins  of  royalty  ?  " 

■"  Who  told  you  this,  dear  Agn^sa  ?  "  answmd 
Bernard  de  Bretelles,  his  face  perfec^y' colourless, 
And  his  manner  deeply  agitated. 

"No  matter,  Bernard,"  she  rejflied.  "Itbe- 
*liovetii  not  now  who  was  the  one  to  open  my  eyes 
■to  my  future  husband's  secret  di^onour,  but  it  is 
-a  question  I  would  have  answttffid,  before  you 
again  call  me  your  Agn^sa." 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  rather 
liaughtily  as  he  heard  his  conduct  stigmatised  as 
dishonourable,  even  though  it  was  his  dearly 
Joved  fianc^  who  reproached  him,  and  it  was 
-wiith  a  marked  coldness  he  replied  : 

"  I  fail  to  see,  princess,  how  my  conduct  has 
--any  secret  dishonour  attached  to  it.  I  do  not 
«aFe  for,  or  admire  the  reigning  king  of  France, 
and  if  I  should  see  fit  to  accept  of  the  leadership 
-of  a  band  of  brave  men,  against  Louis  of  France, 
-where  is  the  dishonour  ?  " 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  Agn^sa,  whose 
-countenance  had  grown  as  white  as  the  rich  robe 
she  wore,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  putting  her 
'.liaud  fondly  on  the  duke's  shoulder,  said  : 

"  Dear  one,  you  know  I  love  you ;  have  I  not 
-given  you  proof^  in  turning  away  ftt>m  the  cloister 
"to  which  roy  heart  yearned  ?  Have  I  not,  alas  ! 
treclaimed  the  heart  I  had  promised  God,  and 
-given  it  to  you,  and  will  all  this  be  in  vain  ? 
Will  you,  the  head  of  a  noble  family,  whose  pride 
4ia6  always  been  their  love  for  royalty,  will  you,  I 
xepeat,  Bernard,  go  and  deliberately  sacrifice  the 
lionour  of  your  house  to  a  mere  whim,  or  morbid 
-•craving  for  excitement ;  for  what  else  can  this 
^?  Remember  the  untarnished  fame  of  your 
Tace  lies  in  your  hands,  and  yet  you  will,  by  this 
•one  act  of  rebellion,  stain  it  forever.  Oh!  my 
«wn,  think  of  all  this,  and  promise  me  you  will 
%reak  with  these  monsters  of  evil,  who  would  fain 
sTuin  you  as  well  as  themselves,  especially  will 
■they  gloat  over  the  dishonour  of  one  of  the 
Moblesse.  Say,  Bernard,  do  you  not  pronuse 
■  -•me?  " 

Siie  stopped  and  an  aited  the  duke's  answer  with 
T^n  anxious  ga^e.    He,  on  his  side,  was  ap- 

Srently  torn  by  contending  emotions,  for  his 
3e  reflected  the  varied  state  of  his  feelings,  as 
3ie  wished  to  reassure  AgnSsa,  and  yet  on  the 
•rather  hand  desired  to  remain  the  leader  of  the 


rebels.  At  last,  after  a  silence  of  a  tew  oumK 
he  exclaimed : 

"  Agn^sa,  I  fear  I  cannot  wittidrtw  nl*: 
besides,  why  should  I  not  -please  mysdf  in  Hi) 
matter  ?  Vou  ate  fooUsh  to  give  way  to  sndi  W- 
ings  of  repugnance  towards  pet^  Toa  bir 
nothing  of,  except  through  wArpod'Oimiiottsrfi 
the  anstocrats  around  jmh;  anl«iiee^  aL' 
refuse  to  hsAd  any  ronvnae  -on  fte  sd^jsct  ift 
you." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  conservstoty,  fitOKamig 
for  the  pain  he  had  inflicted  on  the  gestk 
who  loved  him  so  fondly.  She  remained  ftwdin? 
for  an  instant,  and  then  re-entered  *e  toS- 
room.  At  the  door  of  the  conservatory  ^  ptt 
the  Duke  Ladoski,  who,  perceiving  her  agiiitiw, 
went  forward  to  shield  her  from  curiotis  otaem- 
tion,  and  earned  by  this  act  of  courteous  tbouf^- 
fblness,  a  sweet,  though  sad,  smile  from  the  yo^ 
princess.  Her  look  reminded  hfaa,  as  he  draai^ 
afterwsuds,  of  a  stricken  deer,  and  the  <« 
warrior  and  st^t-esman  felt  his  heart  best  im 
compassion  for  the  pain  he  knew  she  mosthetD- 
during.  He  knew  all  about  the  entaogteaetftj 
the  young  Duke  de  Bretelles,  but  he  preiena 
his  knowledge  as  am  inviolable  secret.  Al 
through  the  ni^ht,  until  the  last  guest  badd^ 
parted,  did  Stanislaus  Ladoski  remain  by  Ajjkss 
and  it  was  only  when  he  saw  she  would  no  lo^" 
have  to  keep  up  the  strain  of  self-oonunand  ttt 
he  left  her  with  a  murmured  injunctioo  to 
brave."  ^ 

At  last  the  rooms  are  cleared,  andpoorwua* 
Agn^sa,  after  bidding  her  father  good  ni^^'' 
now  at  liberty  to  retire  to  her  own  apartnws- 
Hastily  divesting  herself  of  her  diiogin|«»t' 
satin  robe,  and  dismisnng  her  maid  R>r^< 
night,  Agn6sa,  attired  in  a  long  cloudy-loobce 
white  wrapper,  raised  a  heavy  velvet  cortaw 
that  concealed  a  carved  oak  door  at  the  eni  °' 
the  room,  and  passed  into  what  we  may 
call  a  minature  Gothic  chapel.  And  it  was 
80.  Her  father,  who  idolised  her,  and  who  now 
a  pleasure  of  gratifying  her  every  wish,  had  h« 
this  chamber  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  and  » 
directions  having  been  exactly  followed  out  in 
arranging  thereof,  the  result  was  a  perfect  nnW- 
tion  of  the  convent  chapel,  of  which  she  was  » 
fond.  Here  it  was  that  she  would  fly  inW 
moments  of  solitude,  and  once  having  (iwpP 
the  heavy  curtain  that  fell  over  the  oater  o«f- 
she  forgot  the  world  and  strengthened  her  sow  * 
prayer,  obtaining  hy  her  humble  and  beart-t* 
petitions  the  fortitude  she  so  much  needed, 
had  been  to  this  holy  and  quiet  retreat  tiat  s*« 
had  fled,  on  the  day  her  father  had  announced  f 
her  his  wishes  with  regard  to  her  marriage.  »^ 
have  already  seen  how  fondly  she  *^l"°f^^ 
idea  of  becoming  the  spouse  of  Our  I*™^rf 
the  habit  of  the  glorious  S.  Dominic,  and 
the  young  Duke  de  Bretelles  had  told  ^^l^ 
love,  and  implored  of  her  to  alter  her 
about  leaving  the  world,  it  was  to  her 
Agn^sa  had  flown,  there  to  weep  in  sito»*\, 
great  struggle  had  arisen  in  her  heart  ''r 
day;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ^^^^zZ 
Divine  Spouse  was  gently  ^^^^^  Zt 
allegiance  to  His  service  ;  and  on  Uie  ^*^!^ 
up  before  her,  the  earnest  desire  dt  ber 
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8W  her  mairied  to  Bnnsid  BretdlM,  and  Us 
rnhms^veawaigiittoby-llie  love  die  Irerself 
Mtfor  ^  Toang^  dwte.  Dutncted  bjp  oontending 
anotimu,  Agn^  kmAt  at  tike  foot  of  die  Utde 
altar,  prayng  for  light ;  «4n(t  grace  spoke  -to  her 
soul,  we  KQOfr  not,  BilfBoeit  to  vay,  she  accepted 
the  dake  and  gratified  her  fond  ^titer's  dMire. 
What  the  saciMkie  had  cost  her,  she  kept  secret, 
aad  only  m  the  "  Femety,"  this  night  of  die  bail, 
did  she  ahon  soma  m/gm  in  her  words  of  the 
iHtteiness  of  the  straggle  which  bad  very  nearly 
pfDTed  too  hard,  when  she  found  ont  the  secret 
rebdlion  of  her  betrothed  against  the  Idog  of 
France.  And  now  that  her  pleading  with  Bernard 
de  Bretdles  had  proved  fruitless,  her  soul  was 
indeed  eteeiMd  with  anguish,  and  it  was  with  a 
bruised  and  lainting  spirit  ^e  kneh  now  on  tiie 
frie-Jim  in  front  of  the  lovehr  altar.  The 
crimson  light  of  the  lamp  burmng  above  her 
bead,  cast  a  soft  radiianoe  all  around.  The-£aint 
peifome  of  the  incense  which  had  been  used  at 
Benediction  that  afternoon,  still  lingered  and 
floated  in  the  air,  and  the  infintte  calm  that 

Xed  throughout  the  little  chapel,  ought  surely 
ve  had  a  peaceful  influence  over  the  troubled 
heul  of  the  gentle  girl  kneeling  there  so  motion- 
less.   And  yet  no  I     The  sorrow  which  was 
sweniing  over  her  in  this  hour  of  tribulation,  was 
too  deep  to  be  soothed  by  mere  outward  things. 
Ber  prayer  was  for  strength  and  solace,  and  Uie 
hmg  Lord,  so  near  her  in  the  tabernacle,  bent 
fi^ward  to  console  His  stricken  lamb ;  for  she 
was  named  A^^,  which  signifies  a  lamb.  In 
His  knriBg-  sohcitude  he  accords  her  a  wondrous 
grace.  Look  I  the  golden-hued  tapestry  on  her 
left  is  divided  by  invisible  hands,  and  Agnisa 
sees  an  immense  church  shrouded  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  evening  shadows.    At  the  further- 
most end  she  perceives  a  massive  silver  altar, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  gorgeous  gold- 
embroidered  white  velvet  curtains.  As  she  gazes, 
these  curtains  are  parted  on  either  side,  and 
slowly  comes  forth  a  procession  of  white-robed 
and  closely-cowled  figures.  Silently  they  advance, 
two  by  two,  into  the  choir,  and  throwing  back 
their  cowls,  disclose  to  her  astonished  gaze  the 
shaven  heads  and  ascetic  countenances  of  Car- 
thusian monks.    Each  of  them  kneels  in  the 
oaken  stalls,  and  they  seem  as  if  they  were  a- 
waitmg-  semething.  Agntsa  turns  her  awe-stmck 
eyes  aronnd,  but  sees  nanght*  save  the  huge 
pillars  of  the  church.   Suddenly,  however,  lifting 
ner  eyes  to  an  oaken  door  on  the  east  side  of  the 
choir,  she  sees  it  open,  and  there  advances  slowly 
the  tall  and  stately  form  of  a  young  monk,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  roll  of  music.    He  kneels  for  a  few 
moments  in  front  of  the  Altar,  and  then  turning, 
ascends  some  steps  that  lead  to  what  appears  to 
AgnSsa  to  be  a  kind  of  grating.    Piercing  the 
gloom,  however,  her  eyes  having  become  more 
accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  she  finds  that  what 
she  had  thought  a  grating,  was  in  reality  the 
frontal  pipes  of  an  immense  organ.  With  breath- 
less attention  she  follows  the  movements  of  the 
j'oung  monk,  and  while  still  wondering  what  he 
IS  about  to  do,  her  ears  are  ravished  by  a  glorious 
str^n  of  mttsic  that  rings  throughont  the  church. 
Her  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  white  figure,  and  her  ears 
Bntraneed  inth  the  exquisite  harmonies  floating 


•aMaad-:hec,.Afptea'JaMels  nDliadltea;  'svd  •U 
tke  darii  dwutf'of  tofltow  tad  paan  that  hmA- 
shrouded  her  soul  but  a  few  neidQUts  betoris, 
vanish  like  nlMi  befMe  the  "sun.  A  heaMfi^ 
calm  petvades-heiMAole'beiQg,  and  oU  hto  triw 
are  forgoHM. 

Oh !  what  gliAiow  sounds  quiver  in  Ae  air, 
and  their  beatity  of  melody  becomes  so  ttar- 
veUonsly  thrilling,  that  Agotea  faootes  sb«iiMi3t 
be  listening  to  -straitts  of  heavenly  music.  On<a 
sudden  the  wondrous  notes  cease.  Two  by  two 
the  cowled  forms  pass  from  the  choir  and  ^e  is 
zdone  in  the  silent  church.  She  does  not  care  to 
stir,  but  is  still  kneeling  in  infinite  peace,  when 
lo !  beside  her  stands  the  tall  form  of  him  wbe 
had  just  been  playing. 

Agnisa  nuses  ner  eyes  to  his  face,  vriiich  .is 
half  concealed  by  tibe  coiri.  And  seel  The 
countenance  is  that  ot  an  angel,  pale  as  hrory, 
with  a  ring  of  golden  hair  shadowingtiieemaciated 
temple,  grave,  deep-set  eyes,  of  the  tint  of  the 
wood-violet,  with  that  far-away  look,  that  one 
sees  in  paintings  of  the  saints.  A  sweet  smile 
lit  up  the  whole  face,  so  that  it  shone  with  a 
heavenly  light,  and  Agnisa  thought  that  it  must 
indeed  be  an  angel  beside  her  in  human  form. 
The  young  monk  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder ; 
and  through  the  mtense  silence  low  and  clear 
fell  words  of  heavenly  import : 

"Child  of  grace,  thou  art  sorely  tried,  and  a 
heavy  cross  has  been  appointed  thee ;  but  be  not 
over-weary,  the  hour  of  thy  sorrow  is  well  nigh 
spent.  Listen !  Go  to  thy  father  and  tell  him 
thou  wouldst  like  to  go  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  at  Tumi^gein  France,  accompanied  by 
thy  betrothed  husband.  Thy  desire  mil  be 
granted,  and  all  will  be  granted  with  thee.  Go ! 
God's  blessing  be  on  thee !  " 

The  young  monk  ceased  speaking,  and 
vanished  from  Agn^sa's  rajt  gaze.  When  she 
looked  around,  lo  1  she  was  kneeling  in  her  own 
oratory,  the  sanctuary  lamp  shedding  its  soft 
rays  on  the  marble  altar  beneath.  She  looked 
in  surprise,  marvelling  if  all  had  been  a  dream, 
or  if  her  eyes  were  not  playing  her  false.  Yet 
no  !  it  could  not  have  been  a  dream,  she  thought, 
because  the  sweet  notes  that  had  rung  out 
through  the  great  church  were  still  echoinj^  in 
her  ears.  Before  her  mental  eyea  was  the  saintly 
foce  of  the  young  white-robed  monk,  and  above 
all  were  rcsounmng  the  strange  and  calming 
words  he  had  spoken.  Agn^sa,  though  be- 
wildered by  all  that  she  had  heard  and  witnessed, 
telt  however  that  her  prayer  for  comfort  and 
strength  had  been  answered,  and  humbly  thank- 
ing God  for  His  loving  mercy,  she  retired  to  rest 
with  a  lightened  heart. 

The  next  morning  she  sought  her  father,  and 
finding  him  disengaged  in  his  stud^  at  once 
opened  the  subject  that  was  on  her  nuad  1^  say- 
ing: 

"  Father,  do  you  know  aught  of  the  Carthusian 
monastery  at  Tumi6ge  in  France  ?  '* 

"Yes,"  replied  the  prince.  "I  have  hear!  a 
great  deal  about  it  lately.  A  monk  there  has 
caused  quite  a  sensation  by  his  wonderful  play- 
ing ;  but  surely,  dear  child,"  he  continued,  "  Ber- 
nard has  told  you  of  the  wonderftil  recondliation 
between  his  grandlMber  and  the  old  Duko-  de  ■ 
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Cberfbrt;  and  it  was  all  brou^t  about  throngfa 
tiie  nuovdloos  playing-  oi  tius  Fatho-  Bnuw,  I 
think  that  is  the  name  ?  '* 

"  No/'  Tejomed  Agnisa,  "  Bernard  never 
spoke  of  it ;  but  yon  remember,  father,  that  the 
old  dake  is  dead  so  recently,  and  it  would,  doabt- 
less,  be  a  punful  satriectforhim.*-' 

"Well,  well,  child;  of  course,  Bernard  could 
do  nothing  wrong  tn  yoor  eyes  I  know,"  laughed 
the  prince,  "but  I,  at  any  rate,  can  tell  you  that 
Bernard  was  very  generous  to  the^  Carthusian 
Monasterial  Church,  because  the  moment  he  be- 
came the  head  of  the  house,  he  sent  a  sump- 
tuous carved  silver  altar,  and  magnificent  eold- 
embroidered  velvet  curtains,  which  replaced  the 
ver^  poor  cloth  ones  that  used  to  encirle  the 
choir.   Was  not  he  gratefiU  ?  £h,  Agnie  ?  " 

Agn^,  who  at  once  recognized  ue  descrip- 
tion of  the  altar  and  curtains  had  seen  in 
her  dream  or  vision,  smiled  brightly  at  her  father, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Well,  now,  dear  father,  I  would  like  to  go 
with  Bernard  to  see  this  monastery,  and  hear 
this  monk  play  ;  and  I  would  go  before  a  week 
be  over.   You  see  how  impatient  yottr  daughter 

Her  father  fondly  kissed  the  sweet  face  raised 
80  pleadingly  to  his,  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  we  shall  start  even  to- 
morrow ;  now  go,  and  write  a  note  to  Bernard 
telling  bim  to  come  and  see  you  at  once,  and  I 
will  prepare  eveiyUiing  for  our  departure.  Will 
to-monow  be  too  soon,  think  you  ?  '* 

'*  No,  indeed,  &tfaer,"  answered  Agnisa  only 
too  oveijoyed  at  the  prospect  of  getting  away 
so  soon ;  "  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  start  by  the 
afternoon." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  library  to  write  the  note 
to  her  betrothed. 

She  spent  a  lon^  time  before  she  wrote  tt  to  her 
satisfaction  ;  but  it  must  have  been  efficacious,  be* 
cause  an  hour  afterwards  the  reply  came  back  as 
follows: 

Mr  Owv  Dauiiic  :  ForpTe  me  for  lut  mgbt.  I  abiill  be 
n*dj  to  it&rt  with  jon  and  the  prince  to-morrow  for  Jamifefe. 
I  ih&Il  be  pleu«d  to  see  tbi*  wonderful  Father  Brnno,  and,  from 
what  I  have  beard  of  the  whole  monastery,  I  fael  lure  jrao  will 
be  ddigbtad  with  it.  The  oolj  drawback  to  our  enjoTmaat  irill 
be  thaljroor  tncle,  Alcsudar  Bfota^,  baa  mddenljr  amoBnead 
Ua  lateatloa  ttt  mmmptaiijiat  ».  I  feel  aUodeflMtiBetiTe 
dreadof  that  man ;  he  hataa  me,  I  knew,  for  aeme  reaeon  of  his 
owe,  and  why  be  per*iats  in  tiaTellinf  with  aa  bedea  ma  no  |oed> 
Oo  not  diatnai  TOaraaU,  tboacb,  dear  one,  it  may  be  bat  tm- 
•(iuties  OB  mr  part.  Adienbdovad. 

Year*  alwaya, 

Bernard  da  Bretellae. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Ague's  brow 
clouded  slightly,  because  she,  too,  had  an 
aversion,  or  rather  fear  of  her  uncle  Alexander ; 
however  what  was  to  be  had  to  be  endured,  so 
she  chased  all  unpleasant  thoughts  out  of  her 
head*  and  the  foUowiog  day  was  able  to  meet 
him  at  the  railway-station  with  a  sweet  smile 
that  ought  to  have  charmed  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  regular  Russian  bear,  surly  and  sulky, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  kept  a  deter- 
mined silence  and  a  lowering  countenance.  His 
spite  seemed  to  be  directed  m  a  particular  man- 
ner against  Bernard  de  Bretellet,  who  was  never- 
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theless  quite  miconscions  of  having  ever  gives 
him  occasion  for  offence.  We  shall  see  lata  the 
reason  of  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  Rtisaiaa 
nobleman,  for,  alas!  the  resntts  thereof  were,  in- 
deed, nearly  &tal  to  the  happiness  of  many. 

The  party,  consisting  of  the  Prince  Waldomir 
Movaska,  his  brother  Alexander,  the  Princesf 
Agnisa,  and  her  betrothed  husband,  the  Dtikede 
Bretelles,  arrived  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  A 
about  half-past  five  in  the  evening.  It  bung  the 
month  of  November,  complete  darkness  enrd- 
oped  the  country,  so  Agnisa  was  unable  to  dii- 
tanguish  the  otimde  <»  the  churdi  and  monas* 
tery.  The  noble  party  ma  conducted  by  die 
guest-master  to  the  apartments  lesemd  for 
visitors  in  the  abbey,  where  they  were  ^hk  to 
rest  a  little  from  the  fatigue  of  their  long  jotmiey. 
Agn^  was,  however,  impatient  to  go  to  the 
church,  so  after  a  slight  repast  she  honied  off 
accompanied  by  Bernard  de  Bretelles.  The  in* 
stant  she  entered  the  vast  church,  she  recognised 
the  scene  of  her  dream.  There  in  boat  of  ber 
gleamed  the  silver  altar,  and  around  hung  in 
heavy  folds  the  gorgeous  curtains.  The  Anffba 
bell  rang  out,  and  gradually  the  church  filled  with 
people.  The  two  Russian  noblemen  entered,  a&d 
took  their  seats  close  to  the  kneeling  forms  of  the 
princess  and  her  betrothed.  Twoby  twothewUte* 
robed  figures  of  the  monks  cune  into  the  chtnrud 
threw  sack  their  cowls  exactiy  as  Agnisa  had 
seen  in  her  vision.  And  now  with  tnesdik* 
anxiety  she  awaits  the  entrance  of  the  yooif 
monk,  at  whose  tuddtne  she  is  here  to-n^ 
The  door  on  the  east  of  ue  choir  opens,  and  yet, 
surely,  she  recognises  the  lovely  foce  of  tiie  mak 
who  bad  spoken  to  her.  He  comes  sloiriy  to  the 
organ,  and  while  seeming  to  hardly  touch  the 
keys,  he  causes  wave  a&r  wave  of  melodf  to 
float  through  the  silence.  If  the  music  of  her 
dream  was  beautiful,  yet  more  exquisite  is  the  en* 
trancing  sweetness  of  this  evening's  haroHHues. 
and  Agoisa  notes  with  a  thrill  of  hope  the  beat 
head  and  absorbed  attitude  of  her 
Words  are  wanting  to  describe  the  lovely  sooodi 
that  breathe  forth  from  the  great  organ.  FaAer 
Bruno  seems  on  this  ni^t  to  have  endowed  Ae 
notes  with  a  tinng  voice,  and  «Aien  tiie  mdody 
dies  away  into  sifence,  the  vast  multttade  that 
fills  the  sacred  edifice  stirs  no:,  as  if  reluctant  to 
break  the  spell.  Fatiier  Bruno  leaves  tiie  duir, 
and  the  office  commences.  While  the  sokon 
chant  is  still  resounding.  Agnisa  leaves  the 
church  with  the  young  duke.  Arrived  is  the 
great  guest-hall,  Bernard  turns,  and  fbodlj 
clasping  his  dearly  loved  betrothed,  he  says: 

"My  own  Agoisa,  yon  have  conquered,  or 
rather  God  has  worked  on  my  heart  thtoo^  fn* 
and  through  that  yonng  monk  whom  we  h»c 
just  heard." 

Agnftsa,  whose  face  had  grown  la^ant  win 
joy,  then  answered : 

"  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  yon  mean !  How  has 
this  young  monk  changed  yon  ?  " 

"Agn^"  he  replied,  "I  was  mad  sod  in- 
fatuated about  that  rebeilioos  scheme,  aod  the 
honour  of  mv  name  has  been  saved  throi^tbe 
playing  of  Father  Bruno.  While  he  ^yed.  a 
voice  seemed  to  speak  to  me  from  die  fl^^ 
God's  grace  flooded  my  sool,  and  I  nv  oMfir 
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an  abyn  towizds  iriiich  I  was  hurrying.  Besides 
this,  my  own  dearest,  I  saw  the  wrong  I  was 
doing  yon,  because  you  wished  to  devote  to  God 
your  whole  life  as  a  nun,  and  I  was  turning  your 
heart  from  its  alle^iaace.  All  this  came  up  be- 
fore my  eyes,  while  that  exquisite  music  was 
Aighing  around  me,  and  suddenly  methought  I 
heard  a  whisper  near  me.  The  words  as  near  as 
1  can  remember  were :  '  Bernard,  you  will  serve 
God  here,  as  a  son  of  S.  Bruno,  and  as  a  Car- 
thusian monk  will  you  expiate  the  past.'  Now 
darling,  do  you  see  all  that  has  happened  through 
my  coming  bete  ?  '* 

Agn^  listened  mth  tears  of  joy  sparkling  in 
ber  eyes,  and  irtiile  still  endeavouring  to  quell 
her  emotion  the  door  of  the  guest-ball  opened, 
And  Father  Bruno  entered  the  room.  His  cowl 
thrown  back,  and  his  hand  clasping  the  Rosary 
by  his  side,  he  seemed  like  a  beautiful  saint. 
The  humble  and  sweet  expression  of  his  ascetic 
-face  formed  a  touching  picture  of  monastic  mor- 
tification. Advancing  towards  Agn^sa  he  raised 
fais  hand  in  blessing,  and  said : 

"  Daughter  you  see  all  is  well,  and  you  will  die 
the  spouse  of  Christ." 

Then  turning  to  the  young-  duke,  he  said  with  a 
sweet  smile : 

"  And  so  I  am  to  welcome  you  as  a  son  of  S. 
Knno !   Welcome,  thrice  welcome  I " 

So  saying  Father  Bruno  came  up  to  the  young 
^ke,  and  bending  over  him  kissed  his  fonuiead. 
It  was  the  action  of  a  saint,  and  done  in  a  saintly 
manner. 

Bernard  was  petrified  at  the  young  monk's 
knowledge  of  his  mtention  to  become  a  Carthu- 
sian, and  instinctively  feeling  he  was  !n  the 
presence  of  great  holiness,  he  sank  on  his  knees, 
And  kissed  the  white  scapular  that  formed  part  of 
the  beautifiil  monastic  habit. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the  vast 
hall,  only  broken  by  the  subdued  sobbing  of  the 
happy  Agn^sa. 

At  len^h  Father  Bruno  turned  towards  a  large 
statue  01  the  Blessed  Vinfin  that  rose  on  a 
sort  of  throne  at  the  end  ofthe  guest  room,  and 
all  three,  kneding  in  firont  of  it,  said  a  few  heart- 
feltprayers. 

The  next  day  the  decision  of  tiie  young  duke  to 
remain  in  the  monastery  was  made  known  to  the 
Fcince  Movaska.  Arn6sa  was  radiant  at  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  convent,  and  her  fother 
was  too  fond  of  her  to  make  an  objection  to 
wbat  was  evidently  the  sole  way  of  securing  her 
happiness.  To  the  astonishment  of  Prince  Wal- 
domir,  and  to  the  wonder  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Prince  Alexander  declared  that  he,  too, 
wished  to  enter  the  convent  and  take  the  Car- 
thusian habit.  No  reason  would  he  give,  to  the 
various  questions  put  to  him.  and  the  Princess 
Agndsa  and  her  tather  left  the  old  Carthusian 
monasteiy  wpndering  at  his  strange  conduct. 
He  had  never  strucle  any  of  his  rel^ons  as 
having  a  vocation  for  the  religious  life,  so  that 
the  mole  of  S.  Petersburg  was  talking  about  the 
marvellous  results  of  the  Prince  Movaska's  virit 
t«  the  old  abbey  when  the  latter  returned  with  his 
daughter  to  the  capital.  Agn^sa  soon  completed 
the  preparations  for  her  departure  to  the  Do- 
minican convent  in  Ireland,  and  many  fervent 


wishes  accomuwied  her  on  her  road  to  her 
future  home.  The  day  before  she  started  a  letter 
from  Father  Bruno  was  put  into  her  hand  an- 
nouncing to  her  the  "clothing"  of  the  Duke  de 
Bretelles  and  the  Prince  Alexander.  The  name 
taken  in  religion  by  the  former  was  .Cyril,  ud 
the  latter  chose  that  of  Eduund. 

The  Prince  Waldomir  accompanied  his  be- 
loved Agndsa  to  the  convent,  where  he  left  her 
happy  and  content.  Returning  to  Russia  imme- 
diately after  her  "clothing'^  he  lived  at  S. 
Petersburj;^  in  the  strictest  retirement  for  seven 
years,  when  he  died,  just  as  the  Reign  of  Terrm- 
broke  out  in  France. 

{7b  be  conh'nued.) 


PILING  UP. 


iVARICE  is  the  miser's  dream,  as  fame 
is  the  poet's.  A  calculation  of 
physical  profit  or  loss  is  almost  as 
much  out  of  the  question  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  one  has 
set  his  mind  on  gold,  the  other  on  praise,  as  the 
summum  bonum  or  object  of  his  bigoted  idolatry 
and  darling  contemplation,  not  for  any  private 
and  sinister  ends.  It  is  the  immediate  pursuit, 
not  the  remote  or  reflex  consequence  that  gives 
wings  to  the  passion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  refer- 
ence to  self  in  either  case  that  fixes  and  concen- 
trates it,  but  not  a  gross  or  sordid  one.  Is  not 
the  derire  to  accumulate  and  leave  a  vast  estate 
behind  us  equally  romantic  with  the  desire  to 
leave  a  posthumous  name  behind  us  ?  Is  not  the 
desire  of  distinction,  of  something  to  be  known 
and  remembered  by,  the  paramount  consideration  ? 
And  are  not  the  privations  we  undergo,  the 
sacrifices  and  exertions  we  make  for  either  object, 
nearly  akin  ?  A  child  makes  a  hu^e  snow-ball  to 
show  his  skill  and  perseverance  and  as  something 
to  wonder  at,  not  mat  he  can  swallow  it  as  an  ice, 
or  warm  his  hands  at  it.  and  though  the  next 
day's  sun  will  dissolve  it ;  and  the  man  accumu- 
lates a  pile  of  wealth  for  the  same  reason 
principally,  or  to  find  employment  for  his  time, 
his  imagination,  and  his  will.  We  deny  that  it 
can  be  of  any  other  use  to  him  to  watch  and 
superintend  the  returns  of  millions,  than  to  watch 
the  returns  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  calculate 
their  distances,  or  to  contemplate  eternity,  or 
infinity,  or  the  sea,  or  the  glorious  dome  of 
S.  Peter's,  or  any  other  object  that  excites  awe,  or 
curiosity  and  interest  from  its  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. Do  we  not  look  at  the  most  barren 
mountain  with  thrilling  awe  and  wonder  ?  And 
is  it  strange  that  we  should  gaze  at  a  mountain 
of  gold  wnh  satis&ction,  when  we  can  beddes 
say.  "This  is  ours,"  with  all  the  power  that 
belongs  to  it  ?  Ours,  alas,  for  how  long  7  Every 
eccentrici^.  however  ptod^Ung  and  prosaic,  has 
its  poetical  side  to  it.  A  miser  is  the  true 
alchemist,  or,  like  the  magician  in  his  cell,  who 
overlooks  a  mighty  experiment,  who  sees  dazzlinjg 
visions,  and  who  wields  the  will  of  others  at  his 
nod ;  but  to  whom  all  other  hopes  and  pleasoxes 
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ate  dead;  and  who  u  cot  off  fiom  all  coneection 
vridi.  his  kind.  He  lives  iq  a  qilendid  hallueiDa- 
tioD,  &walkiag  trance,  and  so  fiu  it  is  well :  but 
i£hB'  tkinks  he  has  any  other  need  or  use  for  all 
thiS'  endless  store  (any  more  than  to  sveU  the 
Mean)  he  deceives  himself,  and  U  no  conjuror 
after  all.  He  goes  on,  however,  mechanically 
adding*  to  his  stock,  aad  fancying  that  great 
aohes  is  great  gain,  tbat  eveiy  particle  that 
swells  the  heap  is^omething  in  reserve  against  the 
evil  day,  and  a  defence  against  thai  poverty 
wihioh  be  dreads  more,  the  farther  he  is  removed 
inm  it ;  as  the  more  giddy  the  height  to  which  we 
have  attuned,  the  more  frightful  does  the  gnlph 
yawn  below— so  easily  does  habit  get  the  master 
of  reason,  and  so  nearly  is  passion  allied  to  mad- 
ness I  "  But  he.  is-  laying  up  for  his  heirs  and 
successors."  In  toiling  for  them,  and  sacrific- 
ing himself,  ts  be  properly,  attending  to  the 
•*  main-chance  '*  ? 

This  is  the  turn  the  love  of  money  takes  in 
cautious,  dry,  recluse,  and  speculativeHwn4B>-  If 
it  were,  the  pure  and  abstract  love  of  n)enA|F«  it 
could  take  no  other  torn  but  this.  Bfi^  in  a 
diSerent  class  of  characrterB,  the  sofiiabie>.  the 
vain,  and  imaginative,  it  takes  just  the  oonttary 
•ne,  viz.  to  expense,  extravagance  and  ostenta- 
tion. It  then  loves  to  display  itself  in  eveiy 
bntastic  sh^w  and  with  eveiy  reflected  lustre,  in 
houses,  in  equipage,  in  dress,  in  a  retinue  of 
friends  and  dependents,  in  horses,  in  hounds — to 
gUtter  in  the  eye  of  fashion,  to  be  echoed  by  the 
loar  of  MJy,  and  buoyed  up  for  a  while  like  a 
-bubble  on  the  surface  of  vanity,  to  sink  all  at 
once  and  irrecovenibly  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy,  Does  it  foresee  this  result  ?  Does 
it  care  for  it  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the  calcul- 
ating principle  that  can  neither  be  hood-wioVed 
nor  bribed  from  its  duty  ?  Does  it  do  nothing  for 
us  in  this  critical  emei^ncy  ?  It  is  blind,  deaf, 
and  insensiUe  to  all  but  the  noise,  confusion,  and 

glare  of  objects  by  which  it  is  fascinated  and 
illed  into  a  fatal  repose  !  One  man  ruins  him- 
self by  the  vaoky  of  associating  with  lords, 
another  by  his  love  of  low  company,  one  by  his 
fondness  for  building,  another  by  his  rage  for 
keeping  open  house,  one  by  jAilosophical  experi- 
menti,  aoother  by  embarking  in  every  ticklish 
aod  fiuitartical  qwculatioa  that  is  proposed  to 
hkn,  oaa  thwws  away  an  estate  on  a  law-strit, 
another  on  a  die,  a  Alid  on  a  hme-race,  a 
funth  •»  w'&t  a  fifth  on  a  contested  election, 
etc.  llicie  is  no  dearth  of  instances  to  fill  the 
page,  or  complete  tiie  group  of  profound  calcul- 
atoc»aad  infledble  martyrs  to  their  own  fidly. 


"WSLL,  6  ,"saida  member  of  the  bar  to 

anether,  "  I  have  been  bying  to  wade  through 
yourtaagedvibutlcouldnotgetoa."  "Idaresay 
Mt,"  nas.the answer,  '*  youfbiuid  youradi  b^ypmd 
3MimdS^."^**Thb  is  a  miserable  dsv/^aaid 
aaother  of  the  wrangling  tribe  to  a  ptdeasiooal 
ftiend,  on-  one  of  the  1^  laW'  and  raiity  moni- 
ings ;  "  true;  November  weather ;  it  provMoes  one 
TOiBuicide  ;  I  have.a  greatniind  to  blow  my  brains 
out."  "  Well,  try  it ;  vou  will  be  a  gkiiions  diot 
i£-iyott  jAf'^i  'em,"  was  the  r^j. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
HE  records  of  this  first  expeAtiaa, 
continues  H.  H.,  in  the  "Caitiff 
.  Magazine,"  into  California  are  full  of 
interest.  Itwasdivided  intotwopaila, 
me  to  go  by  sea  and  one  by  hod; 
the  sea  in  two  ships,  and  the  land  paityis 
two  diviMons.  Eveiy  possible  ptecantioB  sad 
jurovislon  was  thought  of  by  the  wise  Galvet;  bat 
nather  precaution  nor  provision  could  make  Ae 
jouraey  oUier  than  a  terrible  one.  Father 
junipero,  with  lus  characteristic  ardour.  ionitMi 
<«  acconquinying  one  of  the  land  parties,  althm^ 
he  was  sufiGmng  severely  from  an  inflamed  leg. 
the  result  of  an  injury  he  had  received  twen^ 
jrears  before  in  joumeymg  on  foot  from  Vera  Cnir 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Galvez  tried  in  vain  t» 
detain  him  ;  he  said  he  would  rather  die  on  the 
road  than  not  go,  but  that  he  should  not  die,  for 
the  Lord  would  carry  him  through.  Howercr,  oa 
the  second  day  out,  his  pain  oecame  so  gnat 
that  he  could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  sleep.  Fte- 
tala,  the  military  commander  of  the  puty.esi* 
plored  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter ;  but  toil  It 
could  not  brook.  Calling  one  of  the  mdeteenlv 
him,  he  said : 

"Son,  do  yon  know  some  remedy  fortinssoR 
on  my  leg?  " 

"  Father,"  replied  themnletaer,  "  what  reaedy 
can  I  know?   I  have  only  cored  beasts." 

"  Then  consider  me  a  beast,"  answered  Sena ; 
"  consider  tins  swe  on.  my  leg^  a  sore  backtUd 
^ve  me  the  same  treatment  you  would  apply  taa 
beast." 

Thus  adjured,  the  muleteer  took  courage,  sua 
saying,  "  I  will  do  it,  father,  to  please  jw/^ 
proceede<l  to  mix  herbs  in  hot  tallow,  irith  *htt 
he  anointed  the  wound,  and  so  reduced  the  is- 
flammation  that  Father  JnnhKco  slept  alLni^ 
rose  eariy,  said  matins  imd  Uaaa,  and  renaed 
his  journey  in  compuattve  ooasCMt.  He  bote 
this  pati^l  wound  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  aad  it 
was  cbasaderistic  of  tlM  man  as  well  as  of  tbe 
abnormal  atandaids  erf  the  age,  that  he  not  onlf 
sought  no  measurea  for  a  radical  cure  of  tbe 
disced  member,  but,  obstiaatdy  acceptiag  the 
suffering  as  a  cross,  allowed  the  trouble  to  be 
aggravated  in  every  way,  by  going  without  shoss 
or  stockings,  aod  Mrtakiiw  long  joumcyaoaM- 

A  diary  kept  by  Father  Cre^  on  his  toUsoiac 
march  from  vebcata  to  San  Diego  is  fall  v 
quaint  and.  curious  entries,  monotonous  ia  la 
ttligious  reiterations,  but  touching  in  itt  «a- 
plicity  and,  unconscious  testimony  to  Iris  w« 
«n^e*faeartedness  and  patienee.  The  new* 
approach  to  a.  complaint  he  nndma  is  feo 
"  nodiiag  ahonnds  mtoept  atoses  and  thsna 
When  t&y  jowqey  .for  days  with  no  watsr  «• 
cept  acanty  rBtiona.iroitt  the  prectouacaikan? 
aceoanyiog.  he  alsrays:p>oualy.txust8  wato*  w 

*  Th«  toitimonr  ol  this  and  lOfcaadiac  papvra  i>  «<  f***^ 
thatil  conn  from  a  writar  aot  ia  wgmt*^  ^  ** 
nUsiom  Mraecdv  qntamon  nUebtbs  naakt' bbovi  W» 
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be  foiQd  on  the  morrow ;  and  whan  they  come  to 
gieat  tracts  of  impenetrable  cactus  thickets, 
through  which  they  are  obliged  to  hew  a  pathway 
with  axes,  as  through  a  forest,  and  are  drenched 
to  the  skin  io  cold  raios,  and  deserted  by  the 
Christian  Indians  whom  they  had  brought  from 
Lower  California  as  guides^  he  mentions  the  Ixdm 
ntbout  a  muimur,  and  has  ttven  for  the  deaerten 
onhr  a  benediction  ;  "  May  God  guard  the  mis- 
gindodones."  A&r  more  serious  grievance  to 
tim  is  that  toward  the  end  of  the  joiuo^,  he 
cootjl  no.  looker  celebrate  Uass  bittpause  the 
breads  bad  given  out.  Sometimes  the  par^ 
foflod  themselves  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and 
were  forced  to  halt  for  days,  while  scouts  went 
ahead  to  find  a  pass.  More  than  once,  hoping 
that  at  last  they  had  f(>und  a  direct  and  easy 
route,  they  struck  down  to  the  sea-shore,  only  to 
discover  themselves  soon  confronted  by  im- 
pas^ble  spurs  of  the  coast  range,  and  forced  to 
toil  back  again  up  into  the  labyrinths  of  mesas 
and  cactus  plains.  It  w.as  Holy  Thursday,  the 
24th  of  March,  whep  they  set  out,  and  it  was  not 
lutil  fie  12th  of  May  that  they  reached  the  high 
groimd  horn  which  they  had  their  fint  view  of 
tiiebay  of  San  Diego,  and  saw  the  masts  of  the 
slups  I^ng  at  anchor  there — "  which  sight  was  a 
neat  joy  and  consolatiw  to  us  all,"  says  the 


named  this  haltjng-place  "  Bspiritu 
Santo?'  It  must  have  been  c^,  or  very  itear,  the 
ridge  where  now  runs  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  as  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  of  Gtiadalupe  Hidalgo.  It  is  a  grand 
promontory,  ten  miles  south-east  of  San  Diego, 
thrusting  out  to  sea ;  bare  of  trees,  but  matted 
thick  wim  the  dewy  ice-plant,  and  in  early  spring 
carpeted  with  flowers.  An  ugly  monument  of 
stone  stands  there,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
American  and  Mexican  commissioners  who 
e^blished  this  boundary  line  in  October,  1849. 
It  would  seem  much  more  fitting  to  have  there  a 
monument  bearing  the  names  of  the  heroic  mei^ 
fdars  and  soldiers  of  Spain — who  on  that  spot,  on 
Hay  14th,  1769,  sung  the  first  Easter  hypin  heeud 
00  California  shores. 

It  was  a  sore  grief  for  Father  Crespi  that  the 
commandant  of  the  party  would  not  wait  here  for 
him  to  say  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving :  but,  with  the 
port  in  sight,  impatience  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  the  little  band  pushed  on.  As  soon  as  the 
San  Diego  camp  was  seen,  the  soldiers  discharged 
a  salute  of  nre-arms,  which  was  answered 
instantly  from  shore  and  ship.  Great  joy  filled 
every  heart.  The  friars  who  had  come  by  sea 
ran  to  meet  and ,  embrace  their  brothers.  The 
f^adtiess  was  dampened  only  by  the  sad  con- 
ffltion  of  the  ships'  crews,  many  of  whom  were 
dead  or  dyings  They  had  been  four  months, 
vith  their  poor  charts  and  poorer  ships,  making^ 
th^way  from  La  Paz  up  to  San  Diego ;  and,  in 
consequence  of.  insufficient  and  unvrtiolesome 
food,  the  scurvy  had.  brok^  out  among  them. 
It  was  a  melancnolj  bieginning  for  the  new  enter- 
prise. When,  six  weeks  later,  the  second  land 
par^  with  Father  Junipero  arrived,  eager  to  pro-i 
ceeato  the  estaUishingof&e  mission,  they  found 
that  their  first  duty  was  to  the  sick  and  dying  of 
their  own  people.   In  fifteen  days  twenQr*nine  of 


the  sailors  and  soldiers'  died.  The  Indiana^  whftr* 
at  first  had  been  gentle  and  friend^  gsrew  eaek 
day  more  insolent  and  thittvish,  evaa  taarmgu>ff' 
the  clothes  ottfae  sick.iying'  bclplassia.tfae-tcnt»- 
or  t«le  huts  on  the  beacb.   At  last.oa  the-  i6tli 
of  July,  a  oross'was  set  -up  facthg-tiift  'pDrt,  asaf  * 
in  a  rude  booth  of  bBaa«b«a>aqdi-reedst  Mass.  was 
cd^walvd  and   the   grand   hymn,  ofi  "  Vott 
Creator  *'  was-sirogi  the  piignma> "  suppiying  tfa^ 
want  of  an  organ     diwnasging;  flceiwnu,"  saw- 
the  old  recora;  and  viith*  only  the  **  snsaka  or 
muskets  for  incense."   ThuA  wasi  found^^tlMt- 
liffisrion  of  San  Diego;  and  thus  was' laid  ithe- 
comer-stone  of  the  uvUizalion  of:  Catifitnua  ott^ 
JtUy  16th  1760. 

Two  days  before  this  thsiinda^gaUa-GnsMBib 
had  set  off  with  another  overlandj  party,  Foetam. 
atita  head,  to  find  Montso^   On-  tins  ynimqt, 
also.  Father  Crsspi  kept  a  ctta^*-4ittle(  suraBctr- 
ing,  probably,  witii  how.  orach  interest  ibwoiud  be 
studied  a  century  later.   It  was  not  strang&tbatv 
with  only  a  compass  and>  senrenteMth  ■  centnry 
charts  to  guide  them  aloiw  the  zigzugiag^ 
lab^nths  of  bam,  headlands,  and  saa£'hiilB 
which  make  tlie  Califbraia  shore,  tlny.^  toikdi.to 
no  purpose  sevlring  the  Monterey  hariio^.   It  is 
pitiful  to  read  the  record  of  the  days-wfaca^tha^ 
were  close  upon  it,  setting  op  a  cvoss-on  one  loC 
its  hills,  and  yet  cotUd  not  sae^it;  even-qneofiiig, 
so  bewildered  and  lost  were  they;  ifiiit  mig^  not 
have  been  filled  up  with  sands  nncCiiVisaaynplB^ 
time.    Forty  leagues  north  of'  it  they  went,  mut 
discovered  the  pcesent  hay  of:  San  PrancnBa^ 
^ioh  they  at  once  recognixed  by  Viscayno^fr 
description;  and  recalling  the  ipecch.  of  jGalKor 
in  regard  to  Saint  Francis  pointmg  opt  a '  peetfiC 
he  wanted  a  mission  of  his  own  name,  tbs'  pddob^ 
fathers  thought  it  not  unltkelyi  that  the  aatnt 
himself  had  hidden  Monterev  from  their  sights 
and  led  them  to  his  own  faantour.   Mimth  afisr 
month  passed,  and  still  they  were .  wenduiiK.. 
They  were  footsore,  «ai^,  haagty,  bat  notLdto— 
heartened.   Friendly  Indians  evaFywhere  graetsd* 
them  kindly,  gave  them  mtts,  and  di^^^'aBct< 
bread  made  firom  acora  floor.  At  one  tioie 
seventeen  of  the  party  were  too  ill  to  traim. 
Twice  they  halted  and  held  cooocil-  on  the-  qam-  - 
tion  of  abandoning  the  search.    Some  wcse 
ready  to  continue  as  long  as  the  provisioas  held, 
out,  then  to  eat  their  moles,  and  go  back  00 
foot.  FatfaerCre^i  and'F^UberGoBicavKdantawc^.. 
to  be  left  behind  alone. 

At  last,  on  the  nth  of  Novcaibery  it  ims>dtt- < 
cided  to  return  bytfae  route  by- which  they  had' 
come.   On  the  20th,  finding  that  their  flour  faax£ 
been  stolen  by  Uie  soldisrsj  they-dhrided  the  re- 
mainder into  equal  parts*  giving  to  each  pamnt 
enough  to  laat  him  two  days.  On  ChnsCnas  - 
Day.  they  had  a  weBent.of  nstafrom^  friaDdfty 
Indians,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  tbey  had  A&- 
luck  to  kill  a  bear  and-  three  ouos,  v/hidi  gawei- 
them  a  feast  for  whi^  they  offored  most  d^mia/t 
thanksgivings.    For  the  rest,  they,  lived  chieiy 
on  mussels,  with  now  aaid  tboa- a  wudgooso. 
the  24th  of  January  thay  oams'out  oa  the  tafait- 
l«idB  above  San  Diegp,  six -months  .andten  d^s. 
■ftom  the  rime  of  th^  depaxtur*.    Firne]  a. 
salute,  they  were  answered  instantly  by  not»- 
from  the  camp,  aadoow  an^  eager  crowd  running^ 
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to  meet  them,  great  anxiety  having  beea  felt  at 
their  long  absence. 

I^It  is  worth  while,  in  studying  the  history  of 
diese  Franciscan  Missions,  to  dwell  on  the  details 
of  the  harddiips  endured  in  the  begioning  by 
their  founders.  Only  nanow-minded  ^gotry^  can 
&il  to  see  in  them  proob  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm 
and  exfUtatlon  of  self-sacrifice  which  are  Earely 
paralleled  in  the  world's  history.  And  to  do 
justice  to  the  results  accomplished,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  conditions  at  the 
outset  of  the  undertakmg. 

The  weary,  returned  par^  found  their  comrades 
in  sorry  plight.  The  scury  had  spread,  and 
many  more  had  died.  Father  Junipero  himself 
had  been  dangerously  ill  with  it ;  provisions  were 
running  low ;  the  Indians  were  only  half  friendly, 
and  were  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight.  The  supply- 
•hipB  looked  for  from  Mexico  had  not  arrived. 

A  situation  more  helpless,  unprotected,  dis- 
couraging, could  not  be  conceived,  than  of 
this  little,  suffering  band,  separated  by  leagues 
of  desert  and  leagues  of  ocean  firom  au  possible 
succour.  At  last  an  examination  showed  that 
there  was  only  provisions  sufKcient  left  to  subsist 
the  par^  long  enough  to  make  the  journey  back 
to  Velicata.  It  seemed  madness  to  remain 
longer ;  and  Governor  Portala,  spite  of  Father 
Junipero's  entreaties,  gave  orders  to  prepare  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  missions.  He  fixed  the 
19th  of  March  as  the  last  day  he  would  wait  for 
the  arrii^  of  the  ship.  This  was  S.  Joseph's 
Day.  On  the  morning  of  it.  Father  Junipero, 
who  had  been  pra^ng  night  and  day  for  weeks, 
celebrated  Mass  in  honour  of  S.  Joseph,  with 
special  supplications  for  relief.  Before  noon  a 
sail  was  seen  on  the  horizon.  One  does  not  need 
to  beUeve  in  saints  and  saints'  interpoutions,  to 
feel  a  thrill  at  this  coincidence,  and  in  fancying 
the  e&ct  the  sudden  vinon  of  the  relief-ship 
must  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  devout 
men  who  had  been  starvinj^.  The  ship  appeared 
for  a  few  moments — ^then  disappeared ;  doubtless 
there  were  some  who  scoffed  at  it  as  a  mere  ap- 
parition. But  Portala  believed,  and  waited ;  and 
four  days  later,  in  the  ship  camel — the  "San 
Antonio,"  bringing  bountifol  stores  of  all  Uiat 
was  needed. 

Courage  and  cheer  now  filled  the  very  aii.  No 
time  was  lost  in  organizing  expeditions  to  go 
once  more  in  search  of  the  mysteriously  hidden 
Monterey.  In  less  than  three  weeks  two  parties 
had  set  off — one  by  sea  in  the  "  San  Antonio." 
With  this  went  FaUm  Junipero,  still  feeble  from 
illness.  Fathw  Crespi,  undaunted  by  his  former 
tax  mondis  of  wandenng,  jmned  the  land  par^, 
leadiing  the  Point  of  Innes,  on  Monterey  Har- 
bour, seven  days  before  the  ship  arrived.  As 
soon  as  she  came  in  ught  bonfires  were  lighted 
OB  the  rocks,  and  the  ship  answered  by  firing 
cannon.  It  was  a  great  rejoicing.  The  next 
day,  June  ist,  the  officers  of  the  two  parties  met, 
and  exchanged  congratulations ;  and  on  the 
third  they  took  form^  possession  of  the  place  ; 
first,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  by  religious 
ceremonies ;  secondly,  in  the  name  of  the  Kin^  of 
S|Mn,  unfurling  the  rc^al  standard,  and  planting 
it  in  tlie  ground,  side  by  side  with  the  Cross. 
(7b  de  cofUtnued.) 
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GIXHA  OF  THE  FOREST; 

OR,   THE    BVRNIHO    OT  CROTLAHD. 


By  E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

^HE  sun  of  the  morrow  rose  npon  a 
dismal  scene  at  the  Abbey  of  Cio;- 
land ;  the  great  gates,  beaten  down 
by  the  barbarians  on  th«r  firA  en- 
trance, lay  prone  tn  the  outer  coon; 
for  the  cowled  heads  and  subdued  steps  of  the 
monks,  there  were  the  flashing  eyes  and  rode 
stride  of  the  armed  Northmen.  In  the  cbtudi, 
for  the  soft  chant  of  devotion,  there  was  beard 
the  clang  of  arms,  the  loud  oath,  the  ribald  Jest. 
There,  too,  were  visible  the  most  revolting  e&cts 
of  the  invader's  fory.  The  bodies  of  the  nnfor- 
tunate  abbot  and  the  young  acolytes  still  by 
weltering  in  gore  on  Ae  spot  wbwe  Aey  had 
fallen ;  uie  dwellings  of  the  oead  were  hud  open, 
and  crumbling  bones  and  other  ghastlier  remnaidi 
of  mortality,  lay  looselv  mingled  with  thebnten 
stones  and  marble.  Horrible  sym^onts  of  Ae 
scene  of  the  preceding  night  were  mdeed  scat* 
tered  about  all  quarters  of  the  place :  in  the 
sacristy  still  lay  the  remains  of  the  ym; 
Lethwm,  the  sub-prior,  had  been  slain  in  At 
refectory ;  in  the  cloisters,  pierced  with  inDiiatt- 
able  wounds,  were  the  bodies  of  Elfgrt 
Savins,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  othen  oi 
the  monks  had  been  pursued  and  struck  dovn 
in  the  gardens,  and  the  plants  which  tbCT^ 
tended  with  so  much  care  were  sprinked  tiA 
their  blood. 

The  most  nnfortnnate  of  the  communis,  luv- 
ever,  were  those  who,  after  the  first  cama^  was 
over,  had  been  brougfit  before  Oaiketyl  u  the 
abbot's  apartment,  and  subjected  to  honiUe 
tortures  in  order  to  make  them  discovmriiae 
the  wealth  of  the  abbey  had  been  coocealei 
The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  died  in  6e 
midst  of  their  torments  had  been  thrown  in  1 
heap  into  the  inner  court. 

After  glutting  their  rage  for  cmel^  and  Uood, 
the  Northmen  had,  according  to  their  nssal 
custom  plunged  into  savage  revelry. 

Now,  nowever,  all  was  silent ;  the  lond  bntstt 
of  their  wild  revelry,  and  the  faint  groans  of  d»ir 
victims,  were  alike  hushed :  these  had  obtained 
relief  in  death,  and  the  Northmen,  wearied  1^ 
their  own  excesses,  were  tax  the  most  part  sodk 
in  heavy  slumbers.  Eadi  chieftain,  honew, 
had  his  arms  at  hand,  and  carefol  sentioels 
paraded  the  courts  of  the  abbey,  where,  sbetoed 
from  the  noonday  sun  by  the  shadow  of  the  bif^ 
walls,  their  comrades  uept,  each  pillowed 
his  hard  buckler,  and  ready  for  action  on  tbe 
least  alarm. 

In  an  apartment,  immediatdy  overiooking  tte 
principal  court  of  the  abbey,  and  which  had  n- 
deed  been  appropriated  for  guests  of  superic 
rank,  as  it  was  immediately  above  those  cS  ^ 
abbot  himself,  sat  a  solitary  {ffisoner,  watduaf 
with  a  melancholy  air  the  shadmra  stretditeK 
over  the  landscape  as  the  sun  drew  more  to  w 
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west,  or  turniog*  an  anxious  eye  to  the  movements 
of  the  Danes  in  the  court  below. 

Githa  (for  she  was  this  unfortunate  prisoner] 
liad  not  a  hope  of  escape ;  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment was  firmly  barricaded,  and,  even  could  she 
have  contrived  to  remove  those  fastenings,  she 
would  have  had  little  chance  of  eluding  the  fierce 
Danes,  who,  she  was  well  aware,  watched  every 
avenue  of  egress  from  the  abbey.  Her  terror, 
indeed,  of  encountering  these  savage  warriors 
would  probably  have  confined  her  to  that  cham- 
ber, even  had  the  door  been  freely  opened  for  her 
departure.  Olaf  had  conveyed  her  there  on  the 
preceding  night ;  and  though  Githa  felt,  in  her 
solitary  musings,  that  the  ver^r  gentleness  of 
manner  which  this  barbarous  chieftain  assumed 
towards  her  was,  perhaps,  in  itself  only  a  new 
and  just  cause  of  alarm,  yet  it  contrasted  so 
gratefully  with  the  horrible  deeds  and  words  of 
bis  associates,  that  the  maiden  felt  thankful  for 
ajiy  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Yarl  which  had 
secured  to  her  the  solitude  and  safety  of  that 
distant  chamber,  while  such  revolting  scenes 
■were  beiilg  enacted  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
abbey. 

When,  however,  long  after  the  iiung  of  the 
sun,  these  bacchanalian  sounds  were  at  length 
hushed,  the  miserable  maiden,  who  had  paced 
the  chamber  unceasingly  during  the  night,  worn 
out  with  watching  and  fatigue,  was  fain  to  fling 
herself  on  the  couch  with  which  it  was  furnished ; 
and.  willing  as  she  was  to  prolong  her  weary 
vigil,  she  sunk  from  mere  exhaustion^nto  a  sleep 
which  lasted  for  some  hours. 

When  Githa  at  last  awoke,  the  hideous  events 
of  the  past  night  rushed  over  her  memory  with 
the  vividness  and  celerity  of  the  lightning's  flash, 
and,  starting  from  her  couch,  she  glanced  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror  around  the  chamber,  almost 
expecting  to  see  the  arm  of  some  Danish  warrior 
upraised  to  strike.  Then  she  recollected  Ohif 
and  his  assurances  that  she  should  be  secure, 
and,  sinking  on  a  seat,  she  endeavoured  to  collect 
her  scattered  thoughts.  All  was  now  aleot  in 
the  abbey,  and  no  sound  met  the  ear  of  Githa, 
save  the  measured  tread  of  the  guard  whom  the 
Yarl  had  posted  in  the  passage  leading  to  her 
chamber.  On  approaching  her  casement  more 
nearly,  she  beheld  the  groups  of  soldiers  sleep- 
ing* in  the  court  below,  and  the  grim-looking 
sentinels  who  paced  before  the  prostrate  abbey 
^ates. 

While  she  thus  leaned,  fiiU  of  sad  thoughts, 
at  the  window,  she  beheld  a  party  of  Danes 
approaching  the  abbey  gates,  who,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  counted  two  females  among  their 
utimbexs.  Peculiar  respect  seemed  to  be  shown 
to  these  females;  has^  footsteps  were  heard 
Tunning  to  and  fro  in  the  abbey,  and  by  the  time 
the  fiemales  had  £airiy  reached  the  gates,  Osketyl 
himself  rushed  forward  to  receive  them. 

The  richness  of  their  attire  attracted  Githa's 
observation  ;  from  her  position,  as  they  dis- 
mounted, she  could  observe  their  height  and 
figrure.  ^ough  not  their  features.  She  who 
seemed  the  elder  of  the  two  was  a  woman  of 
stature  so  lofhr  that  it  nearly  equalled  that  of 
Osketyl  himself;  she  was  habited  in  a  flowing 
robe  of  white,  over  which  fiell  a  mantle  of  purple 
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wrought  with  gold ;  her  head  was  enveloped  in 
the  voluminous  folds  of  an  enormous  white  veil. 
The  other  female  was  of  a  stature  considerably 
below  that  of  Githa  herself,  of  a  figure  altogether 
slight  and  girlish ;  her  under  garment  was  of 
light  blue  silk,  and  over  it  she  wore  a  mantle  as 
costly  as  that  of  her  companion,  with  the  differeface 
that  it  was  of  a  crimson  colour;  while  on  her 
head  she  had  a  light  helmet,  from  beneath  which 
escj^d  such  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair  that  it 
not  only  shadowed  her  face,  but  fell  in  lar^ 
luxuriant  curls  for  below  her  slender  waist.  This 
clustering  hair  alone  prevented  Githa  recognising 
her  malignant  enemy  and  former  handmaiden. 
Imma. 

The  eyes  of  Githa  were  next  attracted  to  a' very 
different  object,  in  the  person  of  an  old  man  who 
appeared  among  the  Danes  mounted  on  a  sorry 
horse,  clad  in  a  ragged  tunic,  and  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back,  the  bridle  of  the  miser- 
able animal  on  which  he  rode  being  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  warriors.  A  faint  cry  burst  from 
the  lips  of  Githa  as  this  forlom-Iooking  person 
casually  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  window  from 
which  she  was  j^aang,  lor  she  had  recognised 
her  father,  the  ill-fitted  Osbright;  and  in  her 
surprise  and  horror  she  would  have  follea  to  the 
ground,  had  she  not  been  sustained  in  the  arms 
of  Olaf,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  apart- 
ment. "  Let  the  rose  bloom  again  on  the  cneek 
of  the  fair  maiden  1  "  cried  Olaf,  his  dark  and 
brilliant  eyes  pouring  down  upon  her  face  with  an 
expression  of  passionate  admiration  that  struck 
new  terrors  to  the  heart  of  Githa. 

"Is  not  Olaf  a  great  chief?"  continued  the 
Northman,  as  he  placed  the  damsel  quietly  on  a 
seat,  and  stood  before  her  with  his  arms  mlded, 
and  his  haughty  features  glowing  with  a  barbaric 
but  magnificent  pride.  "  Is  not  Olaf  a  great 
chief?"  reiterated  the  Dane.  "When  cBd  his 
arm  grow  weak  in  the  fight  ?  Wherefore  shotdd 
the  maiden  look  pale  and  sad  whom  he  shields 
with  his  buckler  ?'*^ 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  Githa,  "  if  my  lord  is  so  great  a 
chief,  what  will  it  avail  his  glory  to  hold  in 
bondage  an  unfortunate  maiden  ?  Let  him  dis- 
miss her  that  she  may  praise  the  greatness  of  his 
soul  for  ever ! " 

"  Hath  fear  dulled  the  mjuden's  compre- 
hension ?  "  responded  Olaf,  "  or  can  her  eyes  be 
shut  to  her  own  beauty  ?  The  face  of  the  maiden 
is  passing  fiiir.  and  Olaf  would  make  her  a  queen 
among  the  matrons  of  Scania." 

"  Valiant  Olaf,"  answered  Githa,  in  trembling 
tones,  for  she  could  no  more  affect  to  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  Dane,  and  feared  to 
exasperate  him  by  exhibiting  the  horror  v4iich 
she  felt,  "  valiant  Olaf,  the  Saxon  maid  is  proud 
that  she  has  found  favour  in  the  ^es  of  so  great 
a  chief,  but  the  humble  violet  bides  its  head  from 
the  bright  sunbeam :  and  what  though  the  eagle 
be  the  king  of  birds,  the  poor  dove  shrinks  into 
her  nest  when  he  is  near.  Obscure  and  peaceful 
has  been  the  life  of  the  Saxon  maid :  she  turns 
pale  at  the  sight  of  the  sharp  sword,  the  thunder 
of  the  battle  fills  her  heart  with  fear ;  let  the 
great  Olaf  seek  a  bride  in  his  own  land,  among 
the  maids  who  rejoice  in  his  glory." 

"  And  it  is  because  her  beau^  is  that  of  the 
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violet,  hidden  in  the  shade,  hec  terrprs  those  of 
the  lowly  dove,  that  Olaf  prizes  the  fair  Saxon ; 
haughty  of  ^eech  aqd  hold  of  heart  ate  the 
damsels  of  his  own  land ;  the  Yarl  loves  them 
not;  let  the  gentle  Saxon,  then»  repose  io  the 
light  of  his  glory." 

"  But  this  may  not  be,"  replied  Githa,  rising, 
and,  by  a  strong  effort  of  courage,  gazing  calmly 
and  coldly  in  the  face  of  the  Norwman— "  this 
may  not  be ;  the  fathers  of  Olaf  have  warred  with 
those  of  Githa,  the  Saxon  maid ;  is  not  the 
chiefs  own  weapon  now  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  Saxons  ?  It  befits  not  that  he  should  have  a 
Saxon  bride.'* 

The  D^e  had  appeai)ed  hitherto  as  if  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  comprehend  that  the 
d&msel  should  by  possibility  be  indisposed  to 
accept  an  offer  whi^h  he  very  honestly  thought 
highly  honourable  to  her,  for  Olaf  s  vanity  had 
not  overrated  his  distinction  ajnong  his  country- 
men, and  the  haughtiest  among  the  Northern 
maids  would  indeed  have  felt  flattered  by  such 
notice  as  he  now  conferred  on  Githa.  But  as  the 
proud  barbarian  came  clearly  to  understand  that 
his  proposal  was  rejected,  the  colour  mounted  on 
his  bronzed  cheek,  and  a  fierce  light  sparkled  in 
his  deep  blue  eyes. 

"  Foolish  and  rash  maiden*"  he  replied,  "  thou 
shouldst  remember  that  he  who  is  potent  to  pro- 
tect has  also  a  power  to  destroy  uee.  What  if 
Olaf  were  now  to  yield  thee  to  the  fierce  Osketyl, 
or  Rinda,  for  whose  ears  there  is  music  in  a 
Saxon's  groans  ? "  Then  assuming  a  milder 
tone,  he  continued,  "  But  this  shall  not  yet  be ;  it 
is  not  easy,  perhaps,  for  the  Saxon  maiden  soon 
to  forget  her  fears,  to  look  calmly  on  the  high 
state  to  which  she  will  be  raised ;  and  let  not  the 
spirits  of  her  fathers  trouble  the  damsel's  dreams ; 
if  their  blood  is  on  Olaf  s  hand,  let  her  remember 
they  died  the  death  of  the  valiant,  their  ghosts 
need  not  cower  for  shame." 

After  the  last  profound  observation  Olaf  stood 
with  his  arms  folded,  as  if  waiting  for  Githa's 
reply,  which  the  poor  damsel  was  sadly  peri^ercd 
to  make.  A  Dane  of  those  days  was  rather  a 
formidable  admirer ;  and  then  the  valiant  Olaf 
was  80  comfortably  and  obstinately  unconscious 
that  the  damsel's  objections  to  the  alliance  which 
he  vouchsafed  to.  propose  arose  from  a  personal 
repugnance  to  himself,  that  the  task  of  waking 
him  from  such  an  agreeable  dream  of  vanity  was 
not  a  little  dangerous — something,  indeed,  like 
galling  a  lion  who  has  you  safte  wtthtn  the  reach 
of  its  paws. 

In  this  emergency  Githa  could  think  of  no  other 
course  than  still  to  affect  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  humility  ;  this  mpde  of  evading  the  Dane's 
offer  might,  possibly,  afford  her  some  chance  of 
an  escape  in  which  ahe  might  include  her  un- 
fortunate father. 

"  It  were  well,"  she  rralied*  "  if  my  lord  would 
seek  a  Danish  maid,  and  leave  the  unhappy  Githa 
to  her  tears.  Lo  !  io  the  bark  of  the  great  Yarl, 
or  in  his  Northern  home,  the  heart  of  Githa  would 
pine  for  the  English  woods,  her  cheek,  would  grow 
yet  paler,  her  form  wasted  by  grief,  she  would  be 
unworthy  the  love  of  Olaf.  Let  my  lord  leave  h^r, 
and  think  of  this." 

'"^e  chief  will  leave  thee,  fair  maiden,  for 


awhile  if  thou  dost  will  it  so."  ansmred  the 
Dane;  "but  .let  thy  teatabei  dried  when  he 
seeks  thee,  for,  Io.  wheh  the.  moon  riws,  the 
priest  will  stand  besVle  the.aUar.  of  -  Odin^  vA 
thou  must  kneel  bdore.him  as  Olaf  s  bade  ■ " 

There  was  a  significance^  a  Cerooious  d^enaiu- 
tion,  iv  the  looks  and  tones  of  Olat  as  he  uttnd 
these  words  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  asi 
as  he  proudly  strode  out  of  the  apartment,  msb* 
ing  the  door  after  him,  the  wuoiloBate  (Htba 
thcew  herself  on  her  couch  in  apiaioxysBi  of  term. 

The  sun  was  now  drawing  to  the,  west,  aod  a 
red  glow  was  spreading  over  ue  diatant  landscape, 
towards  wJiich  Githa  ga*edwith  a  melancholy  ait, 
envying  the  poor  birds,  who  sailed  with&eewt^ 
past  her  window.  As  she  thus  leaned  oa  the 
casement,  with  the  teacaslowly  stealvig  down  ia 
face,  she  was  aroused  by  die  sound  oocafiockdi 
by  Uie  un^stening  of  her  prison  door,  aod  wdl 
remembered  by  her  garment  of  light  blue  silk,  the 
female  whom  she  had  lately  seen  alighting  at  the 
abbey  gates  stood  before  oer.    It  needea  but  a 

f iance  nrom  Githa  to  recognise  her  old  persKotor, 
mma.  The  helmet,  which  the  Danish  prioMa 
had  worn  on  her  arrival,  was  now  cast  asw,  aod 
in  its  stead  she  had  placed  u^oa  her  btov  a  ^ 
coronet  of  gold  and  predoua  stones,  idiicb.  fin 
the  extreme  beauty.of  the.woitoaiuhip,  no  kk 
than  from  the  richness  of  the  gems,  had  dodt- 
less  been  among  the  spoils  of  Osketyl  iaw 
Southern  land. 

The  malignant  Imma  preserved  silence  v 
some  minutes  after  her  entrance,  while  Githa,  o 
her  part,  r^umed  the  sarcastic  bitteiaess  of  ha 
glances  with  a  cold  dignity  which  served  (vt/ 
increase  her  exafiperation. 

"  'Tis  a  vity,  at  length  exclaimed  Ibw, 
"that  my  Lady  Githa  s^uld  languish  in 
tude ;  let  her  poor  slave  relieve  the  weariness  a 
the  hours ;  many  a  tale  has  she  which  mj  be 
pleasing  to  the  ear  ot  Githa,  the  ethelbom, 
though  the  condition  of  the.  slave  is  so  \om^' 

"  This  mockeiy  is  unworthy  even  «  ^ 
Imma,"  answered  the  Saxon  damsel ;  "bot  kt 
thy  malice  be  content  with  the  miseries  of 
condirion,  and  show  somethihg  of  woman's  coa- 
ness  to  my  fothez,  that  old  and  forlom  nun,  wh^ 
I  much  fear  me,  has,  ere  this,  found  himaelf  b^ 
trayed  by  his  reliance  on  thy  love ;  why  else 
he  led  so  contemptuously  in  thy  train  ?  ' 

"Ah,  you  saw  him  then,  my  Lady  Githa,  this 
beloved  father,  who  rated  you  so  hi^jf— 
saw  him,  this  mighty  thane,  this  ^eat  wanui. 
led,  a  mean  and  miserable  captive,  in  my  train  .  ^ 
replied  Imma,  fiercely.   "  Woman's  kindness, 
she  continued  in  a  yet  sharper  tone,  "oh^nff 
proud  Saxon  damsd,  the  hour  has  ajriTed  a 
which  there  shall  be  no  mystery  between  as;  h 
IS  well  thou  shouldst  know  who  I  am.  and  nat 
claim  of  kindness  thy  father  has  from  Kioda* 
hand.   listen !   Among  the  lords  of  the  scaaaa 
land,.among  the  great  Viking,  there  were  noK 
more  nughty  than  the  valiant  Erie ;  bis  aWP* 
rode  o^t  every  storm ;  hia  soldiers  tnniea  vt.  a 
foot  in  the  battle ;  east,  west,  aodsouth, 
the  name  of  Eric  was  known*  the 
oew  pale,  and  mothers  hushed  their 
Seep  with  the  terror  of  that  sound.  Ihen* 
wines  of  the  South,  the  sUks  wrought  coBmfff 
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in        Wertara  lAsms^  the  gold  and  silver  of 
your  Christian  temples — these  made  the  lading  of 
great  Eric's  ^ips.    But  hearken,  maiden,  never 
Bad  the  North  ehoto  such  a  chief  1    Sacred  as 
ttatof  OdHi  hiraself  'Wastiie  word  of  the-valorous 
Eric;  when  did  he  prove  fiUse  to  his  firiend,  or 
hjore  the  foe  man  who  trusted  to  bis  faith  ?  Now 
niariE  me»  Gitba,  and  then  say  1  have  not  a 
jostice  in  my  hatred  of  thy  &tlier.   Whra  Eric 
va«  hi  his  glwy.  Osbright,  toe.  wae  a  mighty 
thane:  tl»t  name  under  which  he  hidea  his 
sorrows  was  not  the  one  which  then  distii^uiahed 
him ;  and  Odilwald,  of  Baaton,  was  fiun,  when 
the  great  Northman  threatened  to  waste  his 
lands,  to  purchase  his  retreat  with  gold.    It  has 
been  fhe  reproach  of  the  Northmen,  Gitlia,  that 
their  foith  is  of  such  little  worth,  that  they  will 
Blay  the  foemao  they  have  sw<»m  to  spare  ;  such, 
however,  was  not  the  faith  of  Eric,  and  that 
Odilwald.  thy  father,  knew.    Of  the  truth  of  the 
great  Viking  did  he  weave  the  web  which  was 
to  destroy  him  ;  but  till  half  the  forces  of  Eric 
had  vitbdrawn  to  his  ships,  he  cunningly  forbore 
to  sprrad  the  toil ;  then  he  sent  word  to  the  great 
dita  that  he  would  come  on  a  certain  day  with 
two  Uiaaes.  his  associates,  and  feast  with  tiie 
Northman  in  his  tents.   In  all  courtesy  did  Eric 
ttflj,  and  on  the  aj^inted  day  came  OdUwald 
and  his  friends,  alone,  unattended,  trusting  their 
iires  to  the  Danish  chief;  they  ate  from  his  board 
and  drank  from  his  cup ;  in  safety  they  came  to 
the  Viking's    camp,  and  in   safety  did  they 
depart !  But  mark,  Githa,  mark  ■  "  cried  Imma, 
with  an  hysterical  scream,  and  becoming  much 
excited  as  she  approached  this  portion  of  her 
story,  "  mark,  Githa,  how  they  rewarded  the 
generous  Eric  !    Hear  of  the  meed  which  they 
yielded  to  his  truth  !    Thy  father,  maiden,  thine, 
the  treacherous  Odilwald,  bade  the  Northman  to 
a  buiquet  in  lus  Saxon  keep.   Could  the  valorous 
Eiic  doubt,  when  Odilwald  had  seemed  to  trust 
so  modi  ?    Alone,  then,  and  unattended,  went 
Ae  great  Viking  to  the  Saxon's  feast.    Gut,  ah, 
treachery !  treachery  !    Githa,  wilt  thou  dare  ask 
mercy  for  thy  father  now?    He  drugged  the 
diink  of  the  glorious  Viking,  the  recreant  fearing 
to  encounter  his  gigantic  strength,  and  when 
Eric  sank  down  in  that  unnatural  sleep,  then, 
Githa,  was  he  thrown  by  thy  false  father  and  his 
associates  into  a  deep,  dark,  loathsome  dungeon  I 
Then  with  double  their  numbers,  thejr  surrounded 
the  soldiers  of  Eric,  who  remained  in  the  camp, 
and  stew  the  hero's  faithful  followers  almost  to  a 
maD.    But  the  great  chieftain  !  they  starved 
him ! — starved  him  in  that  loathsome  den  ;  with- 
<mt  a  sword  did  they  send  his  pale  ghost  pining 
|o  the  shades  of  Helal   Slain,  slam,  meanly, 
basely  slain  I    But  amtle  On  me,  roirit  of  my 
Esther  I"  cried  Imma,  wildly  stretehii^  out  her 
*naa,  and  seeming  to  be  unconscious,  in  b«r 
exdtement,  of  Githa's  presence.   "  Did  not  thy 
true  wife,  Gunilda,  pay  half  thy  debt  of  vengeance 
when  she  worked  such  mortal  anguish  to  thy  foe, 
when  with  her  fair  face  she  accomplished  a 
treachery  to  match  his  own,  and  robbed  him  at 
OQceof  feme  and  fortune,  and,  more  than  all,  of 
EthelbiHga,  his  beautiful  bride  ?    Was  it  not 
^nou^hihat  Gvnilda  bore  bnnMiment  and  mefin 
<^^iBes  to  work  out  Ais  sacred^  purpose  of  our 


soul?  No«  no^  it  is  not  enough.  There  is  yet 
much  to  do.  most  glorious  Viking  1 — much  ece 
thou  art  fully  aven^d  on  thy  tr^cherous  foe. 
But  rest  thee,  great  spirit,  the.  meed  of  payment 
is  in  thyt  daughtor's  hand !  " 

There  was  a  demoniac  fury  in  Imma's  manner 
as  she  uttered  these  last  words ;  and,  as  iC  over- 
come by  her  own  nolaicCrdM  sank  as  she  ceased 
spei^ng'  upon  a  aeat.  As  for  Githa,  she  stood 
silent,  ooi^(Mndttd ;  her  souL  was  troubled  by  this 
abominable  treasheiy  which  she  could  not  excuse, 
and  of  which  she  could  not  doubt  that  her  father 
had  been  guilty,  for  the  nanatiTe  of  Imma,  wild 
and  diqoined  as  it  was,  bore  a  certain  air  of 
truth. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  dying  fast,  and  a 
kind  of  misty  obscurity  prevailed  in  the  room,  the 
window  of  which  was  curtained  by  long  garlands 
of  ivy,  but  the  jewels  in  the  coronet  of  Imma 
flashed  and  shot  brightly  in  the  gray  twilight, 
and  her  blue  eyes,  seeming  tp  expand  as  she- 
fixed  them  on  the  Saxon  maiden,  glittered  with  a 
strange  lustre.  She  might,  in  truth,  have  ap- 
peared that  which  in  her  vain  fanc|r  she  deemed 
herself,  a  potent  enchantress,  and  Githa  the  pale 
victim  of  her  spells. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  and,  as  she  spoke,  her  voice 
had  now  a  low  hissing  sound. 

"  Maiden  <  "  she  cried,  "  thy  father,  Osbright, 
the  false  OdUwald,  is  in  my  lumd,  the  powers  of 
Hela  are  my  aid,  and  ray  vengeance  shall  endure 
for  years  I  and  thou,  maiden,  tremble  for  thyself, 
for  the  blood  of  Odilwald  is  in  thy  veins ;  and 
the  bright  goddess  Freya  should  not  screen  thee 
from  my  wrath  !  " 

Githa  sank  upon  her  knees. 

"Not  for  myself,  Imma,  not  for  myself!  but 
that  inhrm,  that  miserable  man  !  Oh,  Imma.  it 
was  a  treacherous,  a  cruel  deed,  I  avow  it ;  heavy- 
was  the  guilt,  and  has  it  not  already  been  heavily 
answered  ? — name,  fame,  and  honour  lost ;  his- 
heart  turned  even  from  his  only  child  t  Oh, 
Imma !  be  content  with  thy  vei^eance,  and  cry 
'Enough!'" 

"  And  so  should  I  fear  to  loc^  upon  the  spirit 
of  Eric,  when  night  after  night  he  stands,  all 
pale  and  sorrowfeJ.  by  my  couch ;  but  I  whisper, 
'Vengeance  !  vengeance  !  *  and  the  stern  spectre 
smiles  on  me  and  departs  in  peace." 

"Mercy  for  my  father!'  responded  Githa. 
"  Oh,  Imma,  wreak  a  double  vengeance  on  my 
head !  " 

"  Be  content,  Githa,  be  content !  "  replied  the 
Danish  princess,  with  a  horrible  bitterness,  her 
blue  eyes  sparkling .  through  the  twilight  with  the 
intensity  of  her  rutlice;  "  be  oontent,  thine  own 
share  of  auffning  shall  be  enough  I  For  the 
child  of  OdUwald,  no  mercy,  none  I  " 

"  No  meror,  none !  "  reiterated  another  voice, 
and  the  tall  form  of  Aslauga,  spectral  in  her 
white  garments,  glidoA  into  the  misty  room,  to- 
strike  new  terrors  into  the  heart  of  the  Saxon 
maiden. 

"  The  curse  of  true  hearts  be  upon  thee,  child 
of  the  traitor ! "  said  the  hag,  stooping  down 
and  approaching  her  withered  countenance  to  the 
face  of  the  terrified  damsel.  "  May  the  power  of 
Lok  surround  thee,  and  the  tooth  of  the  wolf 
Fenris  gnaw  thy  heart  [    I  am  Aslauga,  the 
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mother  of  Eric ;  look  up,  maiden,  and  listen  to 
my  spells." 

Then,  joimng*  her  hand  to  that  of  Iroma, 
Aslauga  began  moving  round  the  Saxon  maiden 
with  a  kind  of  measured  dancing  step,  the  voices 
of  the  two  Danish  princesses  uniting  in  a  low 
wild  chant. 

As  for  Githa,  crouching  before  that  mysterious 

Eair  overcome  by  a  mortal  fear,  her  eyes  closed. 
a  features  contracted  by  a  dight  spasm,  she 
looked  like  some  inhabitant  of  the  tomb  sum- 
moned by  their  incantations,  while  the  shadows 
of  the  spacious  room,  the  open  doorway,  and  the 
long  vaulted  passage  glooming  beyond*  might 
have  coDj'ured  up  apprehensions  of  scenes  even 
more  temble. 

(70  be  cotUinued.) 


IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


A  SOLEMN  pile,  whose  upward  pointing  spires 
Do  teach  a  Faith  that  will  not.  cannot  die, 
(That  Faith  which,  God  protected,  has  outlived 
Assault  right  often  made  by  hell-taught  crew.) 
The  stately  nave  and  dimly-lighted  choir 
Full  oft  have  seen  a  mute,  adoring  throng 
Of  Ecgland's  sons,  (England,  God's  isle  of  saints) 
Due  worship  pay  to  that  Incarnate  God, 
True  Bread  of  iMt,  whom  now  their  sons  blas- 
pheme. 

Oh,  Christ,  Thy  Hand  is  meiteiful  as  strong, 
Have  mercy  on  tiie  children  of  Thy  foes. 
Restore  to  England  her  dear  ancient  Faith» 
Once  more  let  missioners  from  Holy  Rome, 
With  burning  words,  and  lives  of  puri^. 
Thy  grace  shed  rouiu,  bring  blessmg  where  they 
come. 

And  cruide  along  the  upward  road  to  Thee. 
Oh,  let  those  churches  where,  three  hundred 
years, 

In  place  of  Truth,  dark  heresy  hath  stood. 
Again  resound  to  song  and  praifte  and  prayer. 
Oh,  Thomas,  Wilfrid,  Cuthbert,  and  all  Saints, 
Whom  England  gave  unlo  God's  Holy  Church, 
Fray  that  our  sorrow  may  in  His  good  time 
Be  merged  into  that  joy  which  knows  no  end. 

Ambrose. 


HYMN  AT  BENEDICTION. 


Hallelujah  1  angel  choirs, 
Gloiy,  honour,  praises,  sing : 

Behold,  He  cometh.  Lord  Eternal, 
Mighty  God  and  Mifehty  King. 

Low  in  adoration  bending 
Of  the  Mysteiy  grand  and  true : 

See,  the  glorious  Court  of  Heaven 
Behold  what  mortals  cannot  view. 

A  Sanour  from  Heaven  descending. 
Wrapped  in  veils  of  purest  love. 

To  Man  no  greater  gift  is  given — 
A  Monarch  from  His  Throne  above. 

Mart  E.  Fell. 


TilE  PANTOMIME  OF  LIFE. 


HE  word  pantomime,  as  its  Greekde- 
rivation  miplies,  describes  that  ^Kx& 
of  stage  i»erformance  which  thodd 
be  camed<>n  solely  by  dumb  mobim. 
The  professors  of  it  being  jgetMoI^ 
dancers  and  posture-masters,  have  attaued  bt  i 
far  greater  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  use  at 
their  limbs  than  in  the  exercise  of  their  organs 
speech.   To  them,  therefore,  the  difficult  task  is 
allotted  of  expressing  ideas  without  words,  and 
of  exciting  their  spectators  to  laugh  or  to  cry  bf 
the  judicious  use  of  their  legs,  toes,  arms,  aodcoan- 
tenances.   When,  for  instance,  an  actor  rushes 
on  the  stage,  falls  flat  upon  his  face,  and  takes 
hold  of  the  feet  of  another  actor  with  both  hands, 
he  intends  to  inform  you  that  this  is  one  to  whom 
be  is  devotedly  attached.   When,  on  rising,  he 
opens  bis  mouth  veiy  wide,  and  eagerly 
into  it  with  his  fore-finger,  be  means  tfaat  he  is 
hungry— that  is  to  sj^,  if  he  is  a  tragic  sctw. 
If  he  be  comic,  his  usting  condition  is 
seated   tnr  piessing   his   hands  very  ti^rdf 
against  his  stomach,  and  pulling  an  exceed- 
ingly long  face.  Now,  although  many  of  that 
signs  and  motions  are  far  from  truly  expreBtv 
the  wants,  wishes,  and  feeling;8  it  is  mtendsl 
they  should  convey,  yet  they  have  been  i«g 
enough  in  vogue  amongst  theatrical  perfonas 
to  get  fixed  and  definite  ideas  attached  to 
them ;  hence  they  answer  their  purpose  as  *dl 
as  words. 

Our  business  Is,  however,  not  with  dramalic 
dumb-show,  but  vnth  the  modified  but  equally  ei- 

Sressive  range  of  pantomime  practised  m  pnnte 
fe.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  this:  ttu 
whereas  dumb  motions  might,  by  the  use  of  ^ 
ordinary  fiaculries  of  communication,  be  bawsbed 
from  the  stage,  yet  so  perfectly  indispeos^e  aie 
they  in  real  society,  that  without  them  it  muta 
hardly  hold  peaceably  together.  The  sort  ol 
pantomime  I  allude  to  makes  sendmeots  int^ 
figible  that  no  words  can  convey ;  it  drops  hinu 
no  one  can  express ;  it  conceals  thoughts  wbicb 
ought  not  to  be  expressed,  and  tells  truths  which 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  It  is,  in  bet,  to 
■polite  intercourse  what  ande-speeches  are  to  Oe 
the  regular  drama. 

You  meet,  for  example,  in  company  with  u 
esteemed  friend,  another  less  esteemed,  htcxast 
of  his  vaniw.  He  is  an  author,  and  has  josi 
isswed  a  volume  of  verses*  which  yon  have  a 
moment  before  been  telling  your  compuioa  are 
arrant  trash.  The  poet's  first  greeting  am.  n< 
inquires  whether  you  do  not  agree  with  the  lav 
number  of  the  "  Weekly  Laudator,"  who  des- 
cribes his  work  as  a  "  fine  poem."  What  axe 
you  to  do  ?  You  must  either  comprwniie  7*^ 
character  for  truth  to  your  friend,  or  fling  in  the 
author's  face  a  flat  and  stinging  negative.  lo* 
are  placed  between  the  horns  of  a  dilea]aa--)W 
dare  not  open  your  lips.  It  is  here  that 
mime  comes  to  your  aid :  you  bow.  The  atntf* 
who  construes  the  ^estmre  into  an  affinnifl*- 
calls  you  a  man  of  diecriminati<m ;  andtheftx*^ 
who  knows  it  means  nothing,  very  pn^erif  ^ 
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you  down  as  a  man  of  tact.  Thanks  to  dumb 
motion,  you  are  fairly  out  of  the  scrape  1 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
nerve  and  address  with  which  a  quondam  friend 
performed,  by  means  of  artistic  dumb-motion,  the 
negative  process  of  not  knowing  me — of  giving, 
in  other  words,  "  the  cut  direct."  It  was  curious 
to  observe,  as  we  approached  each  other  in  the 
street,  what  pains  he  took  to  look  every  way  but 
that  which  I-  was  traversing.  When  he  got  near 
enough  to  perceive  the  signs  of  recognition  I 
betrayed,  he  seemed  to  be  suddenly  struck  with 
admiratitm  at  the  contents  of  a  shop  window,  and 
stopped  to  inspect  it  roinutelT.  Determined  there 
shotud  be  no  escape,  I  touched  his  arm,  imd  ad- 
dressed him  by  name.  He  tunied  towards  me, 
^ve  a  stare  that  was  meant  to  express  perfect 
Ignorance  of  my  person,  and  passed  haughtily 
on.  This  complicated  pantomime  was  really 
worth  all  the  money  he  bad,  about  three  months 
before,  borrowed  of  me. 

It  is,  however,  in  domestic  life  'that  you  find 
pantomime  most  generally  and  successhiUy 
cultivated.  Imagine  yourself  at  a  large  dinner- 
party, which  is  given  on  a  scale  of  apparent 
magnificence,  but  of  real  meanness.  There  is 
only  one  servant  to  eighteen  guests — but  what  of 
that  ?  the  deficiency  of  attendance  is  supplied 
by  tbe  pantomimic  gestures  of  the  mistress ; 
which,  though  perfectly  well  understood  by  the 
servant,  are  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  most 
acute  guest ;  to  such  a  pitch  of  dexterity  has 
Mrs.  Syers  brought  the  science  of  dumb  motion  I 
Is  Mr.  Johnson's  plate  empty?  a  look  carefully 
darted  mto  the  centre  of  it  tells  the  waitress  that 
she  must  remove  it  instantly.  Does  Mrs.  Pursey 
pause  for  the  fish'Sauce  ?  An  angry  look  at  the 
castors,  with  a  side-glance  at  the  ill-served 
guest,  brings  it,  as  if  by  magic,  to  her  side.  But 
it  is  the  juvenile  branches  of  Mrs.  Syer's  family 
who  best  understand  her  gestures.  Miss  Amelia 
Syers  is  reclining  with  more  ease  than  gjace  in 
her  chair.  A  well-directed  fi-own  from  the  mama, 
and  a  sudden  erection  of  her  own  figure,  causes 
the  young  lady  to  correct  the  Cault  with  ready 
promptitude.  Mr,  Syers  Is  equaHy  under  bis 
wife's  silent  domiriion.  An  old  maiden  aunt,  the 
subject  perhaps  of  some  family  expectations, 
seated  at  a  comer  of  the  table,  is  quite  un- 
noticed by  the  other  guests.  Mrs.  Syers  looks 
her  husband  full  in  the  face,  glances  at  the 
neg'lected  guest,  and  then  at  a  decanter.  Mr. 
Syers  understands  at  once,  and  immediately  ad- 
dresses the  hitherto  forgotten  lady:  "Aunt, 
dear,  do  have  a  glass  of  wine,"  which  is  ac< 
cordingly  drunk  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned,  both  in  the  suggestion  and  imbibition 
thereof.  When  visiting  her  friends,  Mrs.  Syer's 
pantomime  is  equally  useful.  She  tells  her  son 
how  much  wine  he  may  drink  ;  her  daughter  with 
whom  she  may  dance ;  her  husband  when  it  is 
time  to  withdraw— without  uttering  a  word.  Her 
"nodsasid  becks  and  wreathed  smiles"  super- 
sede the  ill-bred  ecl&t  of  communicating  direc- 
tions) instructions,  or  wishes  aloud.  She  governs 
her  family  Vby  a  code  which  combines  outward 
politeness  with  the  silent  system,  A  superficial 
observer  would  suppose  that  her  husband  and 
children  were  always  obeying'  th^  own  widies. 
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and  following  out  their  own  desires ;  but  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  As  a  musician  watches  the 
conductor's  baton,  or  a  soldier  is  guided  by  the 
ftigleman's  motions,  so  do  Mrs.  Syer's  family 
rivet  attention  upon,  and  accord  obedience  to, 
their  silent  but  despotic  leader.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  being  the  free  agents  you  imagine  them, 
they  are  the  humble  executors  of  her  will  and 
pleasure — the  slaves  of  her  subtle,  but— to  them 
— ^too  expressive  pantomime.  Few  ladies  pos- 
sess all  Mrs.  Syer's  pantomimic  qualifications, 
and  I  instance  her,  therefore,  as  a  very  accom- 
plished specimen  of  her  class ;  but  there  are  not 
marly  families  in  which  some  of  her  peculiarities 
do  not  exist. 

Xxtotdng  abroad  in  general  society,  we  find  a 
great  vanety  of  pantomimists.  The  most  con- 
spicuous are  those  who,  with  few  real  preten- 
sions, obtain  and  preserve  the  character  of  con- 
noissieurs,  not  by  their  conversation,  but  by 
their  motions.  Sit  one  of  these  down  to  a  dessert, 
and  you  will  observe  the  decisive  criticism  he  will 
pass  upon  the  wine.  Having  filled  his  glass,  he 
holds  it  to  the  light,  shuts  his  left  eye,  and,  hav- 
ing satisfied  his  mind  on  one  point,  holds  the 
^lass  close  under  his  nose,  deliberately  passing 
It  to  and  fro.  He  then  drinks  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  professed  wine-tasters,  and  pro- 
nounces judgment  by  an  approving  nod,  or  by  the 
condemnatory  wr]r  fisce  of  a  man  taking  physic. 
FoUow  him  to  a  picture-gallery,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve him  go  through  a  great  variety  of  gestures 
to  be  thought  a  dilettante  and  a  man  of  taste. 
He  first  looks  at  the  frame  of  the  picture,  to 
judge  if  the  dimensions  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  be  correcti^  set  down.  He  next  scans 
tiie  painting  for  a  minute,  and  then,  putting  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  to  form  a  shade,  walks  slowly 
backward,  till  he  gets  into  what  you  are  to  sup- 
pose to  be  the  right  focus.  Placing  one  hand 
behind  him,  and  resting  the  other  on  his  chin,  he 
remains  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
thought.  Presently  an  idea  seems  to  strike  him, 
and  he  doubles  his  fist  and  adjusts  it  before  one 
eye  as  if  it  were  a  telescope.  The  by-sUnders 
regard  him  with  a  kind  of  awe,  for  surely  they 
think  he  must  be  a  great  critic.  To  inspire  this 
feeling,  and  for  nothing  else,  has  the  supposed 
connoisseur  gone  through  his  pantomime ;  for 
when  he  sees  the  people  reverentially  looking  at 
him,  his  object  is  effected,  and  he  walks  out  of 
tiie  gallery,  followed  by  the  dread  of  assembled 
artists,  and  the  admiration  of  amateurs.^  His 
musical  criticisms  are  delivered  in  umilar 
silence,  but  are  not  the  less  oracular. 

Pantomime,  however,  enters  into  the  more 
amiable  relations  of  social  life.  How  much  are 
our  friendly  feelings  kept  alive  and  influenced  by 
the  practice  of  shalcing  hands  I  What  power 
there  is  in  a  smile  to  turn  away  wrath  and  to  heal 
up  disaj^iotment  1  One  of  the  most  important 
moves  m  a  man's  life  is  materially  influenced  by 
dumb  motion — I  mean  his  marriage;  for  all 
courtships  are  commenced  through  its  medium. 
Every  one  feels  the  potency— «very  one  knows  the 
meaning,  ofthat  expressive  species  of  pantomime 
known  as  the  "language  of  the  eyes."  It  is  a 
ungle  glance  that  generally  setties  the  whole 
bnmoess,  the  veibal  declaration  lAdch  fbllows 
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beinit  a  noere  matter  of  form.  Then  wbat  depth 
of  ciSiecHiHi  is  mtnetimes  riiade  manifnt  in  ai 
slight  ptcsBure  of  the  liand— but  of  flits  delidate 
ground  I  have  reaofaed  the  linut ;  and  must  leave 
that  to  the  sympathetic  imagioatioas  of  my 
readers  which  can  only  be  described  by  senti- 
mental poets. 

Examples  might  be  multipHed  of  the  advan- 
tages  and  prevaienoe  of  dumb  motion  in  private 
lite;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  ite  uses 
and  importance.  As,  therefore,  a  mmfiil  and 
appropriate  mode  of  taking  leave  of  the  subject. 
I  make  use  of  a  piece  of  pantomime  which  is 
^mys  performed  at  parting,  and  make,  my  bbw. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  STRIVALI. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

[HE  sabre  of  the  renegade  gleamed 
high  above  Jaccnw's  hea3.  He 
humbly  awaited  his  fate,  while  the 
brothers  uttered  exclamations  of 
horror,  and  Father  Onophrios  con- 
cealed his  face  in  his  hands.  But  the  blow  fell 
not ;  it  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand  which  was 
placed  on  Ali's  arm. 

"  Remove  your  sword  from  the  head  of  the  de- 
fenceless, Ah.  It  is  an  Aga,  not  an  executioner, 
that  Mahmoud  desires  to  have  for  his  aid.  What 
is  this  man's  crime?"  he  asked,  as  he  looked 
around,  and  his  eyes  involuntarily  rested  upon  the 
venerable  face  of  Father  Onophnos. 

A  deep  and  sudden  silence  followed  the  wild 
uproar  which  had  just  before  filled  the  hall,  as  a 
man,  accomnanied  by  several  officers,  had  entered 
and  pressed  forward  to  All.  The  renowned 
Mahmoud  Pacha  numbered  only  a  few  years 
more  than  Brother  Jacopo,  but  eve^  trace  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  that  fire  which  often  is  not 
extinguished  by  age,  seemed  to  have  left  his  tace. 
It  was  a  handsome  face,  but  it  could  only  be  ad- 
mired as  the  skilfiil  work  of  a  master  hand.  The 
large  eyes  were  cold  and  inexpressive,  and  the 
well-formed  mouth  was  closely  compressed.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  lips  could  never  break  into  a 
'Smile. 

"  Mahmoud  Pacha  !  "  began  the  superior,  while 
the  renegade  filled  with  rage  drew  back,  "  the 
brother's  crime  is  that  he  desired  to  prevent  one. 
He  wished  to  protect  the  last  moments  of  a  dying 
man  firom  rough  treatment  and  disturbance  ;  the 
last  moments  of  a  poor  man  who — ^yourself  may 
see  it— is  tossing  on  his  bed  in  the  height  of 
fever.  Protect  fiie  peace  of  the  dying,  mighty 
lord,  as  you  yourself  liope  to  await  the  angel  of 
death  in  peace." 

Perhaps  AH.  trusting  in  the  accustomed  kind- 
ness of  his  master,  thought  he  saw  in  his  counten- 
ance a  trace  of  feeling,  and  therefore,  venturing 
to  approach  him,  he  said  humbly : 

"  MiRht^  lord  and  hero,  the  tricks  and  devices 
of  the  Chnstians  are  unsuspected  by  your  noble 
mind.  Who  knows  whether  this  man  may  not  be 
carrying  out  a  game  in  order  to  deceive  us, 
whether  the  couch  of  which  we  are  to  respect 


ihe  peace  may  not  cmttoin  rich  tr—u  ? 

Or—" 

The  Pacha  made  a  ngo  of  ayence.  He  kad 
only  listened  to  -the  poisoned  words  of  the 
renegade  with  half  an -eac.  His  eyes  had  Wteo 
upon  Jacopo,  and  tbe  uncooquerable  herotttited 
at  the  sight  of  tilie  poor  Saauuitan.  He  ttaoed 
aWay,  as  if  those  features  aw^ened  a  pau&ln- 
membrance,  and  addre— kig  htnself  to  Fi&ii 
Ontmhrios : 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  lold  man  ?  Speak  fte 
truth,  or  Mafamtmd's  anger  will  £^  upoo  jca 
more  heavily." 

"  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  great  sir.  Ibeicis 
only  one  thing  which  I  have  omcealed,"  repUed 
the  superior.  "  Yes,  Mahmoud  Pacha.  1  am 
concealed  a  case  under  the  pillows  of  the  dyiB^ 
man.  which  contains,  what  is  a  treasure  to  me, 
but  to^hose  who  acknowledge  your  faith,  so  worth- 
less that  it  would  only  be  treated  mth  disrespect 
We  have  only  concealed  from  you  what  is  hwy  in 
our  eyes ;  all  that  we  have  possessed  of  anynioc 
we  have  already  given  you  in  order  to  be  efonA 
from  pillage." 

The  Pacha  tooUned  his  head,  and  signed  to  the 
renegade. 

"Go  to  that  sick  man's  bed."  be  said.  "He 
mil  soon  be  dead,  and  then  bring  me  infocttatioD 
of  it,  and  also  the  case  of  which  Urn  old  isaa 
speaks.  This  man,"  he  said,  indicating  Jacoft, 
who  stood  lost  in  amazement,  "  can  remore  ik 
cushions  for  you.  What  is  your  name?  Viat 
do  you  come  from  ?"  he  said,  turning  RuddeolT 
to  the  brother. 

The  blood  rose  to  Jacopo's  face,  but  a  lookai 
Father  Onophrios,  who  held  up  his  hand  in  en- 
treaty, was  enough  to  calm  his  emotion.  * 

"  My  name,  mighty  lord.  I  have  buried  in  the 
waves,  which  years  since  washed  me  to  this 
coast.  They  effaced  from  my  soul  every  nmm- 
brance  of  the  past,  with  the  faults  of  my  youth. 
For  a  long  time  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  sufifering  mankind :  I  avoid  evenHuBg 
else." 

"  A  pitiful  existence,"  cried  Mahmoud, "  un- 
worthy of  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The 
battlefield  is  his ;  quiet  and  peace  are  for  Ibe 
aged." 

"  And  who'  tells  you  that  I  have  not  fouK^t  ?  I 
have  fought.  J  have  fought  the  hardest  of  the 
battles  of  lite  ;  the  fight  between  own  will,  and 
the  vow  I  have  made,  and  I  am  still  fighting  it— 
but  pardon  me,  the  sick  man  seems  to  awakes," 
he  said,  "  he  wants  help." 
■  He  hastened  away.  Ali  followed  him  into  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  man,  v^le  Mahmoud  looketl 
after  them. 

Suddenly,  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  the  A|a. 
While  Jacopo  was  drawing  fbrth  the  case  bm 
under  the  pulows  of  the  8i»  man,  who  was  btf 
raised  up,  and  then  sank  back  mnrmnrng 
coherent  words,  the  renegade  had  drawn  Us 
da^er.  and  without  observing  the  face  (A  ibf 
dying  man,  had  struck  it  lig^itly  thnmgh  the  bed 
covering.  At  this  moment  Uiefaceoffaisiirteadnl 
victim  became  visible,  his  eyes  opened  wide  aa^ 
he  raised  himself  as  if  in  a  convulsion— a  fevfcl 
sight.  For  the  sight  to  the  ren^ade  wis  ne 
s-rang«  one.  The  dreams  which  diatelnd  tbe 
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rest  of  his  nights  had  many  times  presented  this 
im;^  to  his  soul,  and  in  spitle  of  the  chan^, 
impnoted  on  it  by  years,  sickdett  and  remorse  of 
:onsdence,  he  recognized  it. 

He  snatched  the  box  fromliie'table.upon  vhich 
Jacopo  had  placed  it,  and  hastened  from  the 
room,  while  the  brother  endeavoured  to  calm  his 
patient.  Aod  he  seemed  to  succeed  in  this,  for 
ifter  a  short  time  the  sufferer  fell  back  Into  his 
}M  lethargy,  but  his  eyes  remained  open,  staring 
upon  the  renegade. 

Ali,  meanwmle,  retimied  to  his  master. 

"  He  is  indeed  ^ng,*'  he  s^d,  still  trembling 
with  horror,  "and  here  is  the  little  case  they 
wished  to  hide  from  you.  I  doubt  whether  its 
contents  are  so  hanuless  as  they  wished  to  make 
us  believe." 

The  Pacha  took  the  booty  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  renegade,  and  cast  a  look  into  the  box  ;  his 
lips  moved  contemptuously. 

"  Rags  and  mould,  bones  and  wooden 
crosses,"  he  said,  "Woe  to  you  if  you  have 
deceived  me.   These  are  your  rehcs,  your  rosaries, 

your        what  is  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed  while  he 

took  out  an  object  which  attracted  his  attention, 
and  held  it  up.  • 

A  finely  worked  little  box  gleamed  in  the  mid- 
day sun,  ^ich  streamed  through  the  bow 
ikindows  of  the  hall.  The  soldiers  and  the 
brothers  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise;  the 
hand  of  the  strong  man,  dead  to  every  weak 
emotion,  visibly  trembled. 

"This  is  a  relic  which  our  convent  has  pos- 
sessed for  eighteen  years,"  said  Father  Onophrios. 
"  It  is  the  work  only  which  can  have  any  value. 
It^  represents  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
I^isnysius,  who  was  afterwards  a  bishop  and 
martyr  of  our  faith,  and  is  the  ho\y  protector  of 
this  place.  It  came  to  us  as  by  a  miracle.  Suffer 
us  to  keep  it." 

The  pacha's  look  remained  fixed  upon  the  little 
box  Hardly  visible,  he  found  a  J.  and  F.  en- 
graved on  the  metal.  His  emotion  visibly  in- 
creased. 

"How  long  have  you  had  this  box?"  he  asked, 
and  his  voice  conld  hardly  control  its  tremor. 
"Who  gave  it  you?" 

"  No  earthly  person,  great  lord,"  replied  the 
old  man.  "  Hear  how  it  was  given  to  us,  and 
wherefore  it  seems  to  deserve  honour." 

Then  as  Mahmoud  bent  his  head  in  assent,  he 
continued : 

"  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  our  island  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  Our  springs  were  sealed, 
our  wells  were  dry  and  even  the  rain  from  heaven 
failed  us.  One  day  a  troop  of  innocent  children 
with  forks  and  spadea,  half  in  play,  began  to  dig 
for  a  spring.  They  began  their  work  at  a  spot 
where  tt  was  said  that  a  spring  of  sweet  water 
had  flowed  in  old  times.  It  is  true  that  they  did 
Qot  attain  their  object,  but  they  brought  up  a 
good  deal  of  moist  earth  amongst  which  tney 
found  this.  The  children  brought  it  to  us,  and  a 
good  artist  restored  it  to  its  former  beauty. 
What  these  innocent  children  brought  us  seemed 
^  holy  sign  given  by  holy  Dionysius  to  his  faithful 
followers.  One  of  our  body,  a  learned  man, 
assured  us  that  this  box  had  been  tossed  about 
through  a  long  coarse  of  ocean  waters,  and  that 


their  force,  e$uth  and  stones,  pressing  upon  it 
must  have  thrown  it  upwards.  What  those 
children  had  begun  was  continued  with  more 
effect  by  men,  and  to  this  day  flows  the  Dionysius 
spring,  a  blessing  to  our  island." 

Mimmoud  listened  to  the  old  man's  tale  with 
bated  breath.  His  altered  features,  the  alter- 
nately pale  and  crimson  of  his  cheek,  there  was 
no  longer  a  trace  of  the  maible-like  countenance 
which  knows  no  danger. 

"  Judith  Fenci  1 "  he  cried,  with  a  deep  groan, 
*'  the  sea  and  the  land  j^ve  me  the  sign  which  in 
my  machiess  I  deured.  Your  God  bears  witness. 
You  were  innocent." 

"  She  was  so,  indeed,"  said  Tacopo,  whom 
Father  Onophrios'  signs  were  no  longer  able  to 
control.  "My  sister  was  an  innocent  victim  like 
all  those  who  were  then  sacrificed  to  Selim 
Pacha's  wrath." 

"Woe  is  me  I  I  cursed  her ;  I  suffered  her  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  after  I  thought  she  had 
deceived  me  I  no  longer  believed  in  human 
nature.  No,  there  is  no  mistake  ;  it  is  the  same 
memorial  that  twenty  years  ago  I  flung  into  the 
Ruphia.  Now,  tell  me,  Ali,  in  the  presence  of  an 
avenging  God,  is  it  true  that  Judith  Fenci  stole 
the  plan  of  the  palace  firom  her  mistress  as  a 
means  to  guide  her  brothers  in  faith  to  success- 
ful murders  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  design  of  the 
Christians  was  our  destruction,  and  the  weapons 
which  were  discovered  were  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed?" 

The  renegade  listened  in  terror ;  his  self-con* 
trol  forsook  him — that  boldness  which  spared  not 
the  holiest  things. 

But  he  endeavoured  to  compose  himself ;  from 
his  experience  of  the  past  he  knew  Mahmoud 
Pacha  only  too  well. 

"  Woe  !  woe !  "  he  cried  in  a  lamentable  voice. 
"What  will  become  of  us  if  the  pride  and  flower 
of  Islam  suffers  himself  to  be  blinded  by  the 
arts  and  deceits  of  the  Christian.  No,  you  have 
nothing  to  repent  of.  You  need  accuse  your  ser- 
vant of  no  £usehood,  for  all  that  I  once  told  you 
is  true;  by  the  beard  of  Mahomet,  the  simple 
truth  I" 

"Renegade,  you  shame  your  new  belief!" 
sounded  like  a  hollow  voice  from  the  grave  close 
to  the  Aga. 

Ali  looked  around  full  of  wrath,  there  stood  the 
dying  man  wrapped  in  the  linen  covering  of  his 
bed,  the  same  whose  face  had  before  filled  him 
with  such  nameless  horror. 

"  Blessed  be  God !  "  he  continued,  "who  per- 
mits me,  a  sinner  on  the  bnnk  of  the  grave,  to  be 
an'instrument  of  His  justice.  Ali,  Ali  repent  as 
I  do  ;  make  atonement  as  I  do,  that  a  straw 
may  remain  to  you  upon  which  you  may  climb 
when  everything  earthly  has  left  you.  Know 
me,  Ali  ?  My  name  was  Tempesta  when  your 
gold  and  your  threats  led  me  unhappily  to 
treachery.  It  was  in  the  pacha's  garden  at 
Olympia.  There  you  formed  the  plan  of  secretly 
concealing  arms  and  weapons  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  Christians,  there  the  design  of  sacrificing  an 
innocent  maiden  who  had  rejected  you,  at  once 
to  satisfy  your  vengeance  and  your  ambition.  Do 
you  not  see  your  victims  ?  Wliatever  mountains 
of  g^Id  you  may  heap  upon  them  their  blood' 
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still  stains  your  hands,  red  and  in^Eaceable  even 

to  the  gates  of  eternity." 

"  And  they  open  for  you  also !  "  The  renegade 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  madness.  "  Away  with 
you  I " 

And  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  pacha, 
he  drew  his  sabre  from  its  sheath,  and  buried  it 
in  the  breast  of  Luigi  Teropesta.  ^Vlth  a  deep 
groan  the  unhappy  man  fell  to  the  ground. 

Jacopo  kneeled  by  him. 

"  Depart  in  peace  I "  he  said.  "  You  have  re- 
pented and  atoned,  may  He  above  forgive  as 
Jacopo  Fenci  does  here  below." 

A  happy  peacehilness  passed  into  the  features 
of  the  wounded  man.  Life  had  furrowed  them  ; 
death  had  destroyed  those  wrinkles. 

At  the  command  of  the  pacha  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  renegade,  but  it  was  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  they  wrested  his  weapon  from  his 
hand.  Without  a  trace  of  anger,  cold  and  calm, 
Mahmoud  approached  him. 

"  Renegade/'  he  said,  "you  have  loaded  my 
uncle's  name  with  the  curse  of  tyranny ;  to 
avenge  him — ^to  a\'enge  the  victims  which  your 
love  of  bloodshed  induced  him  to  sacrifice,  to 
avenge  myself  for  having  trusted  you  in  spite  of 
the  warning  of  my  good  angel,  for  all  this 
a  miracle  was  needed  to  enlighten  the  night 
which  surrounded  me.  And  it  has  been  worked. 
I  may  not  be  your  judge  in  my  own  case.  I  send 
you  m  chains  to  Stamboul  to  await  your  sen- 
tence." 

AU  raged  wildly. 

"  Do  you  send  me  to  Stamboul,  Mahmoud 
Pacha?  1  will  call  another  before  the  bar.  "This 
man," — ^pointing  to  the  dead  body — "this  man 
has  gone  before  me,  but  one  still  lives  who  dicta- 
ted that  letter  for  Judith  Fenci,  and  with  her  own 
hand  gave  her  the  plan  of  the  palace ;  she  who 
was  betrothed  to  you,  and  is  now  your  wife, 
Zuleimal" 

"Zuleima?"  excUumed  Mahmoud.  "My 
wife  ?   Woe  is  me  !  " 

Then  he  continued  calmly:  "If  my  wife  has 
been  in  fault  her  rightful  judge  is  he  whom  she 
has  dishonoured — her  husband,  and  he  will  not 
spare  her  punishment ;  but  take  this  man  out  of 
my  sight. '^ 

The  soldiers  seized  their  former  leader  with  no 
gentle  hand,  for  they  had  long  hated  and  des- 
pised him.  AU  was  carried  away  from  the  hall ; 
he  who  had  given  so  many  nctims  to  the  execu- 
tioner, himself  a  victim. 

Mahmoud  then  turned  with  a  kind  look  to 
Jacopo. 

"Judith's  brother,"  he  said,  addres^ng  him 
in  Itelian,  "  I  shall  now  be  solitary  in  my  exalted 
position,  more  solitary  than  I  have  ever  before 
been ;  remain  with  me,  my  friend,  my  good  angel. 
We  will  then  speak  of  her,  the  pure,  the  inno- 
cent, the  uttforgotten,  for  I  have  hitherto  wept 
over  her  in  silence ;  not  over  her  death,  but  over 
her  guilt." 

"Oh,  Mahmoud,  let  me  remain  in  the  place 
which  has  grown  into  my  heart,"  replied  the 
brother  softly.  "Do  not  tear  the  stem  from  its 
roots  I  Here  I  have  found  peace  and  its  best  of 
flowers — forgiveness." 

"Jacopo,^*  said  the  Turkish  hero,  as  he  hdd 


out  his  hand  towards  the  Christian  entreatiBglf 
"  do  you  also  despise  me  ?  " 

Jacopo  grasped  firmly  the  offered  hand. 

"  In  former  times,  as  a  boy,  I  approached  you 
with  admiration,  and  you  have  done  nothing 
which,  as  a  man,  I  can  think  of  differently.  Mao 
is  subject  to  error  and  its  consequence^  and  yn 
are  not  more  than  a  man,  nor  do  yon  desem  ts 
be.  I  have  never  blamed  you,  but  if  for  lo^th't 
sake  you  wish  to  offer  satisfaction,  make  it  to 
these,"  and  his  hand  pointed  towards  the 
brothers,  "  make  it  to  all  who  groan  under  the 
weight  of  Turkish  oppression." 

The  eyes  of  the  pacha  brightened. 

"  I  will,"  he  said.  "  Not  only  shall  everything 
which  has  been  taken  from  your  monasteiy  t>e 
restored,  but  I  will  also,  by  my  interest  with  the 
Porte,  compensate  the  soldiers  for  what  they 
have  thus  lost,  by  obtaining  exemption  for  then 
from  their  usual  contributioas.  Mahmoud's  pro- 
tection, his  eyes  and  his  heart  are  with  ycm, 
aud,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  voice,  "let  jour 
prayers  be  for  him,  Jacopo  ;a  lone  man.  the  judge 
of  his  wife,  requires  your  prayers  and  the  con- 
solations of  a  better  world. 

He  turned  to  leave  the  hall  with  his  sddiers. 
He  bent  his  head  low  as  be  passed  the  brothers, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  superior,  had  placed 
themselves  at  each  side  of  the  passage,  and 
deeper  still  before  Onophrios  who  raised  hs 
hand  in  blessing.  As  the  last  Turk  crossedtb 
threshold  the  old  man  fell  on  his  knees,  vA 
through  the  vaulted  hall,  and  out  into  the  aii,  re- 
sounded the  strains  of  the  "  Te  Deum  leuda- 
mus." 

Aii,  the  renegade,  anticii>ated  the  sentence  J>f 
the  law  by  ending  his  life  with  his  own  hand. 

Mahmoud  banished  his  wife  to  a  distant  castk, 
and  never  saw  hef  again. 

His  own  life  remained  friotdless  and  londr- 
No  children's  love  gladdened  his  desdate  path, 
but  gratitude  wove  a  crown  for  him — the  gnti- 
tude  of  the  Greek  Christians  to  whom  he  gave 
full  religious  freedom  in  the  treaty  of  1774.  He 
himself  gave  the  first  notice  of  this  to  the  poor 
Brother  Jacopo  at  Strivali.  The  next  news 
Jacopo  heard  of  him  was  his  sudden  and  ays- 
terious  death,  which  rumour  reported  was  caused 
by  poison  prepared  by  the  hand  of  his  wife. 

Whether  this  box,  which  thirty  years  ago  was 
seen  by  an  attendant  on  the  then  King  of  Saxony 
in  his  travels,  is  still  at  Strivali  we  do  notkoov, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  islanders  confirms  the 
fact  which  gives  the  title  to  our  relatioa— Tbk 
Miracle  of  Strivali. 

THK  BHD. 


No  words  can  express  how  much  the  wodi 
owes  to  sorrow.  Most  of  the  psalms  wenlw* 
in  a  mldemess.  Most  of  the  epistles  »« 
written  in  a  prison.  The  greatest  tbougWi* 
the  greatest  thinkers  have  all  passed  wO"^ 
fire.  The  greatest  poets  have  "learned  in  «J 
fering  what  they  taught  in  song."  When  Goo 
is  about  to  make  pre-eminent  use  of  a  mu,  w 
puts  him  in  tiie  fira. 
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SACKING  THE  MONASTERY. 


By    GABRIEL  BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER  III. 

|ERRIBL£  times  have  come  to  the  nn- 
fortuoate  couatiy  of  France.  The 
reigning  king,  Louis  XVIII.  has  lost 
his  life  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  and  that 
monster  of  cruelty  and  wickedness,  Robespierre, 
has  assumed  the  command  of  the  maddened  and 
blood-thirsty  mob  that  held  full  sway  in  Paris. 
651 


He  is  as  yet  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  power,  the 
idol  of  the  sans-culottcs  or  "  Reds/'  and  the 
terror  of  the  unhappy  aristocrats. 

At  the  close  of  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  January, 
a  small  body  of  men  were  seen  walking  rapidly 
down  the  rue  La  Fayette.  Passing  down  one  of 
the  side  alleys  leading  from  this  street  into  the 
Boulevard  Mimimarirt,  they  stopped  at  last  in 
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front  of  a  sombre  stone  building,  looking*  more 
like  a  prison  than  a  private  residence.  It  was 
here,  however,  that  Robespierre  was  installed  for 
die  time  being,  and  in  a  room  overlooking  the 
cours  or  court  beneath,  had  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen. 

After  going  up  one  flight  of  wide  stone-steps, 
utterly  divested  of  any  carpet  or  covering,  the  party 
stopped,  and  the  one  who  appeared  to  be  a  kind 
of  leader  knocked  three  times  at  the  door  in  front 
of  the  staircase.  The  answer  to  "  come  in  "  was 
responded  to  by  the  door  being  violently  thrown 
open,  and  a  man  seated  at  a  table,  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  entrance,  wheeled  suddenly  round, 
saying: 

"Well,  Citizen  Deroule,  what  tidings?  They 
must  needs  be  urgent  to  bring  you  here  at  this 
hour  of  the  day ! " 

The  man  add^ssed  as  "  Citizen  Deroule  turned 
before  replying,  to  the  men  who  had  followed 
him,  riving  them  some  order  in  a  low  tone.  They 
immraiatefy  turned  back  and  left  their  leader 
alone  with  the  original  speaker.  After  Citizen 
Deroule  had  cautiously  examined  the  room  and 
the  fastenings  of  the  door,  he  came  and  stood 
close  beside  the  writing-table,  and  bending  down, 
said : 

"  Citizen  I  I  have  indeed  great  news.  Seel 
read  this." 

So  saying,  he  handed  his  companion  a  closely- 
written  letter,  bearing  the  stamp  of  some  monas- 
tery. Eagerly  taking  the  missive,  Robespierre, 
for  it  was  he,  exclaimed : 

"  Ha  I  this  is  great  and  glorious  news  I  We 
have  now  the  whole  of  that  accursed  de  Bcetelles 
family  in  our  power.  Have  vou  read  all  this, 
Deroule?" 

"No,  surely,  citizen,"  rejoined  Deroule.  "Con- 
found those  aristocrats ;  all  of  them,  whether  they 
be  Russian  or  French,  it  matters  little  to  me,  I 
hate  them,  and  in  truth  I  would  not  read  much 
that  savoured  of  their  information,  were  it  not 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  them  for  my  own 
ends.  But  to  the  point.  I  have  scanned  a  few 
lines  of  that  precious  document ;  quite  enough 
to  tell  me  what  to  do.  Hein  ?  What  say  you, 
citizen  ?  Ha  !  ha  I  We  will  bum  those  pious 
fanatics  of  monks ;  they  are  all  aristocrats  ! — all  I ' ' 

"But  see  here,  Deroule,"  interrupted  Robes- 
pierre, "you  must  put  aside  your  very  reasonable 
prejudices  against  the  noblesse  for  a  few  minutes 
ana  let  me  read  you  this  important  news.  Then 
you  will  assist  me  with  youi  incomparable  judg- 
ment, and  you  will  execute  my  orders  concerning 
this  nest  of  pious  fools  with  your  usual  discretion 
and  prudence.  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  com- 
patriot?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ]  I  will  smoke  the  birds  out !  Ha ! 
ha  I"  shouted  Deroule,  highly  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  murder  in  any  form,  and  m  high  good 
humour  at  the  praise  his  master  had  bestowed  on 
him.    *'  Now,  I  am  all  attention." 

So  saying  he  sat  down  beside  the  fire  that  was 
burning  on  the  heacth,  and  listened,  without  com- 
ment, to  the  following  letter,  which  Robespierre 
read  out  in  a  cautious  undertone  : — 

Cmzw  ROBlsptBKU  or  Dskoklb:  Tilled  vith  admiratioti 
•t  yon  lighlwrat  pfoeasUivt  iritt  ragtud  to  the  VMeb  arfito- 
«isK:i  hiciw<l»aMfvliaf.i««lNNnAMbnd  t^atsof 


tMpeet.  I  can  qnita  nBdentoad  th«  ovfl  (tat«  &  comtty  mt 
cams  to  lAen  It  li  govern  ad  b;  k  weak-mlBded  fool  Uka  Lost 
ofFrucfl,  iLiidwhea  ha  In  torn  ii  gorotned  bjreptUcalibflM 
mmban  of  do  Bntelloi  fiunUy.  Now,  thank  tha  vowal  I 
hoMinn^hnadathemeuaof  «wMinc  yon  toAADoovMt 
■Mia*.  AnditbindiUwiwIcaBdoit.  ItU<MUknontet 
tbowhola  fnmUrhm  alwnTS  boon  d««otedtodi«  nrjihjiii 
hunnfoTbuutelyalmji  hold  swayorer  Franco.  Thehwlnd 
\t»Ati  of  their  houe,  Beroard  do  Bcetollec,  ia  ban,  ia  An 
CarthoaianMonaaterrof  Jaaiifcfe.  Alt  ^MoUMwhoBOoibn, 
and  lo^  upon  hia  nauo  u  b«n»' tmnii^fitl  by  a  wagU  id«< 
diAoNMr  or  Km-w^mM.  A  do  BwlillBa  nill  alwap  ^ 
Te^Het>kf  MBxn  of  1><*  BBsalUad  hoMW.  WeU.I  knowant- 
thinf  Aat'WiU  enable  yon  to  procWiw  to  the  eatiR  Pnadi 
nation  the  fall  of  their  praudeat  familj.  All  will  look  ion  n 
any  one  MMbor  bearins  tfco  MMWOf  BntoUM.aadapoHtfil 
&ctioawillb»Tomondont.ofyoiir.WW  YMmvwaateitw, 
a  monk,  writing  Ana  to  j)*u  «c«Mt  ou  of  my  own  bnttna, 
bnt  hear  me  ont,  befara  too  mami  mere.  I  only  enland  lUi 
monastery  to  be  enabled  to  work  out  my  nMnfloac>>o*t  B«niH 
de  Bretallea.  I  am  a  Ruaaian  oohle,  known  in  diewoiUu 
Prince  Alexander  Hevatka ;  the  Dnke  de  Bratdlm  offeadel  w 
onco  mortaUy,  and  I  awore  I  wouhl  wUfKT  tho  oSmco  aluM 
fold.  The  aaaas  of  tedoemiac  mj  oath  Ua  bofec*  ma.  Tm 
conid  not  iatttaj  Ais  mooMtaq',  bacaoM  mb  the  ha«M 
Repnblicana  ra^wt  h,  bnt  when  they  kn««r  that  Aoy  haw  b«i 
betrayel  byoaniriio  aowoccopiaa  a  hish  poat  in  it,  ftei  «ir 
follow  ywi,  and  laae  it  wHlingly  to  the  sronaxL  Cama,thoifaT 
and  pnntih  the  arch  traitor  coooealod  andac  a  ooal.  I. 
i^ndiatiac  a?  own  title  of  *oble,.will  bocaaio  aofroT  yoarnm 
dorotodfaUoiMB.  7«n«  u>  ^«ty, 

SoMUMD,  GMthnaiaa. 
ifai'tliawQild  A>aT,tm»w  bb  Movukl 

A  dood  ulence  leigned  for  a  few  moments  vio 
Robespierre  ceased  leading ;  it  was  at  last  Iwto 
by  Deroule  ezduming : 

"  Ah,  I  trust  not  that  man.  What  think  joa, 
citizen?" 

"No,  ma  foi!"  replied  Robespierre.  "A 
roan  who  will  turn  against  all  he  has  ever  pro- 
fessed, and  that  out  of  revenge,  is  to  be  kept  dear 
of.  But  que  voulez-vous,  we  must  make  u« « 
him  for  all  that.  Then,  when  we  want  himjo 
longer,  we  can  serve  him  out.  Hein?  Wend. 
What  say  you?" 

"  Oh,  certainly;  make  use  of  him,"  responort 
Deroule,  "  by  afl  means.  Well,  I  sappose  I  had 
better  take  down  a  party  of  our  brave  rtsi- 
culottes,  and  they  will  bum  down  the  place  fast 
enough.  I  will  tell  them  one  of  the  monks  has 
betrayed  them,  and  they  will  not  inquire  as  to,  n 
what  way  they  have  been  betrayed,  but  will  act 
splendidly.  But  see  here,  citizen,  that  Father 
Edmund  as  he  calls  himself,  or  Alexander,  rather, 
he  has  not  given  us  much  information  at)out  the 
dishonour  of  the  Duke  de  Bretelles." 

"  No,  no,  I  saw  that  man  ami,"  exclaimed 
Robespierre  rather  impatiently,  "but  it  matten 
not.  Go  and  see  that  the  Carthusian  Monastery 
be  destroyed.  Eire  will  bum  the  monks  as  well 
as  the  monastery,  and,  look  you,  if  that  predofls 
scoundrel",  Edmund,  should  be  bumt  too, « 
fatigue  yourself  in  any  efforts  to  save  him.  i« 
understand. ' '  . 

"  Ah,  aacr6  I  Yes,  citizen,  I  hold  all  J«* 
structions  as  sacred,"  replied  DerouIe^«w* 
hideous  leer ;  "  and  now  adieu  until  roy  " 
accomplished." 

So  saying  Deroule  left  the  room,  and  at  9^ 
started  off  to  the  Conciergerie  to  recruit  a -ewe 
of  sanS'Citlottes  who  woukl  be  quite  te«9  » 
«;qy'Czciteinait|  in  no  mattfir  «^b4t  fonn. 
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A  few  days  after  die  precediiig'  scene,  a  rumour 
liad  reached  the  peaceful  Cartfiusiaa  monastery 
a.t  Jumi^ge,  to  the  effect,  that  a  band  of  rou^h, 
unprincipled  sans-culoites  was  approaching  with 
the  intention  of  setting  it  on  fire.  The  inform- 
ation, brought  to  Father  Abbot  by  an  affrighted 
peasant,  soon  ^read  round  amongst  the  monks. 
A  meeting  was  called  in  the  chapter-hall  of  the 
abbey  of  all  the  monks,  including  the  lay- 
brothers.  The  great  bell  of  the  monastery  that 
was  only  rung  on  solemn  occasions  tolled  out 
■over  the  deserted  country  with  a  weird,  a  weary 
sound.  Silently  the  cowled  figures  paced  into 
tlie  vast  chamber,  and  when  &e  Father  Abbot 
■entered  and  the  doors  were  closed,  they  num- 
boed  in  all  over  five  hundred.  The  venerable 
abbot,  then  in  his  seventieth  year  gave  the  order 
for  all  the  brethren  to  throw  back  their  cowls.  It 
was  a  most  wondrous  and  solemn  sight.  The 
huge  chapter-room  lit  up  by  torches  hung  on  the 
■oaken  walls.  The  rows  of  motionless  figures 
clothed  in  the  white  habit  of  5'.  Bruno,  the  as- 
cetic faces,  some  old,  many  yet  young  in  years, 
but  all  with  that  look  of  sanctified  austerity  that 
A  mortified  life  impresses  on  the  countenance. 

Turning  to  the  monks  the  abbot  said : 

"  My  beloved  in  Our  Lord,  you  all  have  heard 
of  the  evil  that  is  menancing  our  dear  monas- 
tery. God's  merciful  Providence  is  in  this  mis- 
fortune, however,  and  we  must  thank  Him  that 
He  has  judged  us  worthy  of  suffering  for  Him. 
I<et  us  go  to  the  church,  and  for  the  last  time  let 
OUT  v(^e8  ascend  to  Heaven  in  praise  of  God  to 
Whom  we  all  have  consecrated  our  lives.  But  be- 
fore we  leave  this,  otir  chapter- room  this  evening, 
let  us  all  receive  one  from  the  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 
Another  word  would  I  say  to  you.  Our  dear 
brother  in  religioo,  Father  Bruno,  will  play  to- 
night as  usual,  but  I  would  that  we  all  regard  the 
music  as  our  requiem  I  I  feel  a  powerful  con- 
viction that  even  to-night  will  our  divine  Lord  call 
us.  Go  now,  my  beloved  in  our  Lord,  and  let 
«ach  of  us  confess  to  the  other  our  faults,  and  ob- 
tain absolution  for  the  last  time." 

When  the  abbot  ceased  speaking,  he  rose 
from  the  stall  where  he  bad  been  sitting,  and 
turning  towards  Father  Bruno,  who  was  on  his 
rig^ht,  he  said : 

**Pax  tecum/" 

And,  stooping,  he  gave  him  the  Uss  of  peace. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  ceremony  was  soon 
concluded,  and  again,  in  silence,  the  monks  left 
the  chapter-room.  Two  by  two  they  enter  the 
splendid*  old  church,  and  kneel  for  the  last  time 
in  the  fine  old  carved  oak  stalls.  In  with  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  walks  the  traitor  and  false 
monk,  Father  Edmund,  alias  Prince  Alexander 
Movaska.  Does  no  sense  of  remorse  strike  his 
sin-stained  heart,  now  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  is  nigh  ?  Strange  to  say,  he  was  next  the 
young  Duke  de  Bretelles  (now  known  as  Father 
Cyril],  when  the  kiss  of  peace  was  being  given  in 
the  chapter-room.  As  he  received  the  brotherly 
salute  of  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  younjg 
monk,  did  no  shame  cause  him  to  blush  at  his 
perfidy  ?  No  1  he  is  as  yet  hardened,  and  as  he 
takes  his  place  in  the  choir,  he  is  but  counting 
the  short  moments  that  will  elapse  before  his  te- 
•venife  will  be  accomplished. 


And  now  Father  Bruno  has  taken  his^est  at 
the  organ.  His  cowl  thrown  back,  -and  hk  wli<te 
countenance  radiant  with  an  ai^sttUc  light, -he 
comes  to  play.  The  abbot  bad  said  that  to^nlgU 
the  music  was  to  be  as  ^.regmem.  And  it  was 
even  so.  The  notes  wailed  and  sighed  out  frOBi 
the  organ,  as  if  the  instrument  ware  some 
wounded  and  living  being.  The  metody  was  a 
sweet,  weird  sob,  and  in  that  moment,  .great 
peace  and  strength  was  breathed  by  God  into  the 
hearts  of  all  his  children  kneeling  and  awaiting 
their  doom. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  the  middle  of 
the  music,  the  huge  nail-studded  doon  -wene 
burst  open,  and  a  band  of  human  donou 
rushed  mto  the  church,  their  swords  flasUng, 
and  their  arms  lifted  to  strike  the  drfencelesn 
monks  before  them  as  Uiey  rushed  up  the 
aisle.  Not  a  monk  stirred  in  his  stall.  Father 
Bruno  stiU  continued  his  marvellous  requiem^ 
and  the  rough  mob  stopped  at  the  gates  of 
the  choir  awe-struck  and  motionless.  Father 
Edmund  has  seen  the  hesitation  of  the  mob,  and 
furious  at  the  thought  of  his  revenge  esca|ring 
him,  he  sprang  from  his  stall,  and  tearing  a 
sword  from  a  republican  standing  close  to  the 
choir-gates,  aimed  a  furious  blow  at  Father  Cyr3 
who  was  kneeling  beside  him.  At  the  instant 
of  the  murderous  attempt,  Father  Bruno,  who 
bad  still  been  playing,  turned  from  the  organ, 
and  sprang  forward  in  time  to  receive  the  blcnl' 
intended  m  the  young  duke.  Ah,  see  I  A  crim^ 
SOD  stream  is  stuning  (he  whiteness  of  tlw 
beautiJiil  habit,  and  the  golden  crowned  head  is 
laid  low  on  the  marble  altar-steps.  The  horrified 
monks  all  came  around  the  prostrate  form  of  thdr 
loved  brother,  quite  heedless  of  the  threatening 
mob  outside  the  chotr-gates. 

Hark !  the  reds  have  recovered  frt>m  the 
momentary  awe  inspired  by  the  sweet  music,  and 
uttering  a  fierce  yell  they  fell  on  the  defence- 
less religious.  Ah  !  behold  that  monster  of  sin, 
the  pemdious  Edmund  I  He  has  torn  o£E  the 
monastic  habit  and  appeara  attired  as  a  sans- 
culotte. 

"  Stay,"  he  shouts  to  the  furious  crowd,  "  kill 
them  not  with  the  sword,  it  would  be  too  honour- 
able a  death,  bum  the  vipers  in  their  hole  away^ 
and  let  us  set  fire  to  the  outer  wood-woik." 

The  human  demons  listening  to  him  take  up 
eageriy  the  cry : 

"Yes!  yes  !  bum  the  sainted  aristocrats.  A 
la  lantemeJ" 

So  saying  the  infuriated  crew  rush  tumultuously 
from  the  church.  And  now  they  have  succeeded 
in  setting  fire  to  the  out-houses  of  the  monastery. 
The  fieiy  element  soon  spreads  along  on  the 
wings  of  flame,  bearing  devastation  and  ruin  to 
the  splendid  old  pile.  Lurid  shines  the  horrid 
light  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  its 
reflection  shows  the  band  of  roughs  (headed  by 
Deroule  and  the  ci-devant  monk  Edmund}  seated 
at  some  little  distance  contemplating  with  de- 
moniacal  glee  the  havoc  they  have  created. 
Amongst  all  the  repulsive  &ces  aroqnd,  none 
wears  such  a  hideous  expression  as  that  of  the 
traitor  monk.  He  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  the 
dreadfiil  hatred  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  which 
he  psoMs  1^  his  votds  of  bitterness.   His  very 
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companions  in  milt  seem  half  afraid  of  him,  and 
move  away  as  they  listen  to  his  words. 

"  Oh,  accursed,  thrice  accursed  race  1 "  he  ex- 
claims, "  you  are  now  laid  low.  Ha !  Bernard  de 
Bretelles,  you  are  burnt  to  death  at  any  rate, 
although  you  escaped  my  sword.  That  precious 
Bruno,  too  received  his  cong^  at  least  from  me. 
I  can  die  happy,  now  that  my  revenge  has  been 
McoMplithefl  ■ 

By  this  time  flames  had  exhausted  their 
foxy,  and  fh^  work  being  completed,  the  party 
of  incendiaries,  led  by  Citizen  Deroule  and 
Edmund,  (or  rather  Alexander  Movaska  as  we 
will  now  call  him),  left  the  scene  of  their  labours 
ea  route  for  Paris. 

Arrived  at  Robespierre's  residence,  Deroule, 
accompanied  by  Alexander  Movaska,  had  a  long 
interview  vnth  the  arch-murderer  and  ru£Ban. 

What  arrangements  or  explanations  took  place 
we  know  not,  save  that  one  of  the  most  virulent  per- 
secutors of  the  unfortunate  de  Bretelles  bmily 
was  thereafter  known  under  the  name  of  Citizen 
Alexander. 

The  news  of  the  burning  of  the  celebrated 
Catthnrian  monastery  at  Jnmiige,  with  the  ter^ 
riUe  and  lingering  death  of  five  hundred  monks 
went  all  over  Eun^.  The  names  especiallv  of 
Father  Bruno,  the  wondrous  musician,  ana  of 
Father  Cyril,  known  to  the  world  as  the  Duke  de 
Bretelles,  were  in  every  mouth,  and  many  a  heart- 
fielt  fiervent  petition  for  the  repose  of  their  souls, 
ascended  to  heaven  from  a  sweet-^ced  Domini- 
can nun  in  the  Irish  Convent  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Seven  Dolours,"  near  Kylemore. 

(7b  6e  eorUintud.) 


FLOWERS  BY  THE  STREAM. 


In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  I  roamed  by  a  stream. 
Where  the  roses,  and  lilies  were  blooming  so  {sir. 
That  their  mem'ry  comes  back  like  some  b&iuti- 
fol  dream. 

When  the  heart  of  the  sleeper's  untrammelled 
with  care. 

Fun  often  I've  passed  by  those  waters  since  then, 
But  the  roses  and  luies  now  bloom  there  no 
more. 

Though  the  sun  shines  as  Im^t  in  the  heavens 
as  when 

A  child  I  glad  roamed  by  that  liver  of  yore. 

How  fond  the  heart  treasures  each  moment  of  bliss, 
And  imprints  it  with  gold  upon  memory's  roU ; 
When  friendsUps  decay,  ana  when  love  grows 
remiss 

These  raem'nes  then  waft  a  sweet  call  to  the 
soul. 

like  the  roses  and  lilies — in  each  chequered  life 
There's  some  mem'ry  that's  cherished — some 

beautiful  dream 
Which  charmed  the  heart,  eie  'twas  soured  by 

the  strife 

That  cast  the  first  cloud  o'er  our  morning's 
bright  beam. 

Ed.  Howard  Mulcahy. 


POETS  AND  RHYMERS. 


OLERIDGE,  we  believe,  was  woat  to 
observe,  that  he  never  tfipped  iato» 
book — be  it  ever  so  stupid^-witbotf 
deriving  from  it  some  new  fsctor 
suggestion.  We  have  not  bees  m 
fortunate  iritii  our  |ules  of  amateur  poetn.  We 
have  perused  the  most  readable,  ^nced^  tte 
least  practicable,  in  vain,  and  noming  new  te 
presented  itself,  even  in  errors.  They  alt  betf 
abundant  evidence  diat  th«r  authors  have  b^^ 
come  inspired  by  some  great  prototype  ;  and 
wherever  Byron,  Moore,  or  Scott  lead,  there  tbe^ 
enthusiastically  follow.  To  so  indiscriminadni; 
a  pitch  is  admiration  of  tiieir  fiivourite  muten 
carried,  that,  with  the  most  affectionate  zeal,  tbej 
copy  even  their  foults ;  while,  in  trying  to  imitate 
beauties,  they  too  often  turn  the  sublimity  of  thdr 
models  into  their  own  bathos. 

The  generality  of  probationary  rhymers  appc 
to  be  of  three  kinds  :  those  who  have  all  At 
yearnings  after  poetic  fame,  and  possibfy  mm 
genuine  poetical  feelings,  without  the  lequnk 
knowledge  of  literary  composition  as  an  vt,  t» 
put  their  ideas  in  an  intelligent  shape.  Secoodlf, 
rtiymers  of  nltta-classicaT  education,  vdw  ha* 
intently  studied  the  art  of  poetry,  but  are  not  fa" 
tunate  in  possessing  natural  raiius  upon  viick 
to  exercise  it.  Thirdly,  of  the  lessliterate  w« 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  have  leoiM 
the  ordinary  education  of  gentlemen. 

The  first  mentioned  section  of  amateur  poets 
may  be  well  represented  by  an  individuai.  lAoa 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  person  in  compaiati*d7 
humble  life,  who  has  received  a  plaioedncatiea. 
He  employs  his  spare  time  in  readiog; 
happening  to  light,  perhaps  by  accident,  np« 
the  works  of  B|yrai,  he  conceives  an  enfli«ii«|ic 
admiration  tot  them,  and  ishencefivthhittta  iin 
a  poetical  mania.  This  devek^ies  itself  in  a 
constant  habit  of  writing  verses,  and  tlM^ 
ignorant  of  the  elements  «  litemiy  conpontio^ 
he  is  soon  established  as  a  poet  amo*^  ^ 
acquaintances.  Thus,  like  a  certain  clasi  a 
people  which  shall  be  nameless,  he  ruibtsn 
"  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'*  Had  be  a»- 
ceived  the  same  enthusiastic  yeaining  a^cr 
music,  he  would  have  commenced  his  career  bf 
learning  his  notes ;  if  for  painting,  he  wooldlttn 
begun  with  the  study  of  drawing ;  but  the  poedca 
aspirant  sets  up  as  a  master  of  nis  art  at  ooce. 

At  the  first  fiight,  he  soars  above  the  cooaoa- 
place  rudiments  of  literature.  The  dry  details  a 
grammar,  and  the  previous  practice  of  pr« 
composition,  he  conuders  utterly  beneaA  v 
high  vocation  of  the  inspired  poet  He  P^°P* 
into  the  middle  of  things  poetic  iiBiiiMiatel7' 
and  not  knowing  his  way,  soon  loses  himaetf  u  * 
fog  of  simile,  or  mnks  into  a  slou^  of  inctM^v^ 
hensible  jargon.  Nor  does  the  mischief  end  bo^ 
it  extends  to  nis  external  drcumstances.  ^VkoW 
victim  of  supposititious  inspiration  has  coB^<' 
a  sufficient  number  of  his  lucnbratiooi  to  w  > 
volume,  he  moves  heaven  and  earth  to 
in  print.  To  effect  his  darling  object,  be 
into  his  scan^  purse  to  pay  his  P™**"  "f^*? 
supplementary  satelUtes,  Matioocrs  aod  bev- 
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binders.  Some  of  the  volumes  before  us  show 
that  the  most  strenuous  and  painful  efforts  have 
been  made  hefore  the  actual  goal  of  publication 
could  be  reached.  One  of  our  volumes — mani- 
festly commenced  with  an  unusually  limited  capital 
—contains  two  sorts  of  paper,  which  gives  rise 
(0  die  suspicion  that  a  hard-hearted  statimer 
had  stf^ipM  the  supplies,  and  that  the  work  was 
delayed  oil  a  more  confiding  paper-dealer  could 
be  round.  A  second  conceus  very  bad  print 
cinder  smart  cloth  covers  with  dutch-metal  oma- 
aents.  A  third  contains  a  heavy  page  of  errata, 
with  an  apology  for  any  other  errors  which  may 
have  escaped  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call 
his  "vigilance."  In  short,  all  these  volumes 
present  external  evidences  of  having  been  sub- 
jected to  trying  di£Gculttes  while  struggling  into 
existence.  Their  authors  have  clearly  set  their 
lives  upon  the  cast :  but  what  has  been  the 
"haxard  of  the  die?"  Alas]  the  reverse  of 
what  they  expected.  The  golden  dreams  of  fame 
and  fortune  which  cheered  on  the  poet  durine  his 
fierce  8tnin;les  with  the  press,  have  Men 
tercrsed  rawer  than  realized.  Out  of  five  hundred 
cofHcs,  not  fifty  have  been  sold ;  perhaps  not 
tuenty;  perhaps  not  even  one.  As  the  greater 
•umber  of  these  books  emanate  from  a  com- 
paratively humble  s^ere,  msuty  an  unfortunate 
youth  thus  involves  his  first  step  in  life  in  serious 
pecuniary  difficulties  or  severe  privations. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  impatient  to 
ask,  is  the  poetical  faculty  in  humble  life  to  be 
entirely  repressed  ?     Our  answer  is,   by  no 
ineaiis;  but  encouraged  by  proper  means,  and 
directed  to  proper  ends.   The  first  step  for  the 
aspirant  to  take  is  to  obtain  knowledge  ;  aad  if  he 
have  a  spark  of  true  genius,  that  he  will  pro- 
CBie,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  as  Bums  and 
Bogg  did.   He  will  teach  himself ;  he  will  study 
the  great  book  of  nature,  that  he  may  afterwarcb 
illuminate  it  by  his  imagination  ;  he  will  he  con- 
tinually storing  up  in  his  mind  the  great  facts 
that   surround  him,  that  he  may  afterwards 
spread  them  abroad  to  others  in  a  more  captivating 
form  than  they  came  to  him.    To  be  able  to  ac- 
complish this,  he  will  study  the  elements  of  his 
native  lan^age,  so  as  to  put  words  to  their  right 
uses,  and  in  their  proper  places.    He  will  never 
indulge  in  the  wanderings  of  mere  fancy,  but 
make  it  subservient  to  his  own  experience  of 
nature,  that  this  imagination  may  impart  a 
strong  light  and  a  captivating  aspect  to  truth 
He  will  perceive  that  to  such  a  purpose  all  sur- 
passing geniuses  have  been  dedicated.  Milton 
illustrated   the  great   truths   of  holy  writ; 
Shakespeare  either  drew  his  inspiration  from 
history — whidi  is  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
truttis  of  the  past  that  can  be  obtained — or,  when 
he  ingrafted  his  characters  upon  fiction,  the 
chaivuters  themselves  were  truths— foithful  speci- 
mens of  mankind,  derived  from  an  unceasing 
stud^of  human  nature;  Byron's  greatest  poem, 
"Childe  Harold,"  may  be  described  as  a  book 
«f  travels  in  verse,  and  therefore  as  a  series  of 
^ts  clothed  in  the  radiant  garb  of  poetry-  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Roger's  "Italy    :  aod 
Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  perhaps  the  most  charm- 
ing poem  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  con- 
structed after  a  patient  examination  of  nature 
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and  rural  Ufe  and  scenftiy.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
greatest  poets  were  men  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fund  of  information  ;  and  whoever  would 
become  a  great  poet,  must  tread  in  their  steps, 
and  acquire  knowledge.  Nor  is  this  a  difiScult 
matter,  even  for  persons  in  humble  grades  of  Ufe. 
The  poets  under  couuderation,  though  they  ex- 
hibit a  very  low  state  of  poetry  in  ue  minds  of 
their  authors,  show^  ingenuity,  perseveruce,  and 
other  valuable  qualities,  which,  if  applied  to  Uie 
acquisition  of  some  solid  branch  of  knowledge, 
would  doubtless,  in  that,  insure  success.  It 
Ferguson  had  made  verses  about  the  stars. 
Instead  of  vigorously  investigating  their  nature 
and  positions,  so  for  from  becoming  a  great 
astronomer,  he  would  have  remained  a  cow-boy, 
or.  what  is  worse,  have  sunk  into  a  bad  poet. 

With  these  remarks,  we  take  leave  of  the  more 
humble  amateur  poets,  toapproach  those  members 
of  the  lythmatical  aristocracy,  whose  elegant 
volumes  grace  another  division  of  our  shelves. 
The  authors  of  this  part  of  our  collection  are 
evidently  in  affluent  worldly  circumstances,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  expensive  attire  in  which 
their  muse  appears  in  public.  That  stage  on  the 
road  to  fame,  from  the  author's  study  to  the  half- 
way house,  or  publisher's  shop,  has  manifestly 
been  j^aved  with  gold.  No  struggles  appear  to 
have  impeded  the  progress  of  these  handsome 
volumes  through  the  press ;  and  they  form  the 
most  brilliant  shelf  of  books  in  any  library.  The 
bindings  are  elegant,  the  typography  faultless, 
the  paper  hot-pressed.  Externally,  they  revel  in 
alt  the  glories  of  embossed  covers,  of  profusely 
gilt  edges  and  backs ;  internally,  "  rivers  of  t3rpe 
now  through  meadows  of  margin;"  whilst  the 
matter  is  hardly  less  elegant  than  the  manner. 
Most  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  each  section  of 
educated  amateur  poets  are  above  the  least  sus- 
picion of  vulgarity.  Their  views  of  the  universe, 
Uie  moon  and  stars,  the  soul,  immortali^, 
paradise,  human  passion,  love,  despair,  revenge, 
all  the  other  subjects  patented  for  poetry,  are  ta 
the  genteelest  and  most  delicate  kind  ;  so  as  to 
be  quite  proper  for  introduction  into  polite 
soc'ety.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw 
from  natuie,  sl-e  is  seldom  copied  in  her  working- 
dress,  but  decked  in  her  most  fashionable  suits ; 
though  such  attempts  are  rarely  made,  all 
amateurs  generally  preferring  to  copy  from  fore- 
gone poets.  With  the  highly  educated,  this  is 
even  more  the  case  than  with  the  humbler  class 
of  poetical  amateurs ;  because  they  have  read 
more  exteosivelv,  and  have  consequently  a  larger 
stock  of  second-hand  ideas  on  hand. 

And  this  brin^  us  to  consider. more  minutely 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  or  the  clasi^ 
cally  learned  class  of  amateurs  versifiers,  who 
carry  their  love  of  the  ancients  so  for,  that  they 
recoil  with  apparent  intention  from  indulging 
their  readers  in  a  new  thought,  even  if  tibey  pos- 
sess one.  Some  of' the  volumes  we  have  iotuced 
over  are  by  graduates  of  univ<>rsitie8,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  purity  of  their  style  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  metres.  Hence  these  ultra-  ' 
classical  bards  must  be  regarded  as  antipodes  to 
the  unlettered  poets  we  commenced  with.  All  the 
sacrifices  of  the  one  are  made  at  the  shrine  of 
art,  of  which  the  other  possesses  none.  NotlUng 
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«lt|i  exceed  the  propriety  of  the  epithets,  the 
finmality  of  the  alliterations,  the  exactitude  of 
^tt  liiyroefl.  The  prosody  is  in  general  matiie- 
matioally  true,  the  numbers  af^aring  to  be  told 
off  into  feet  b^  means  of  rigid  scanning.  Art 
Wth  this  section  of  aspirants  is  everything; 
nature  and  enthusiasm  nothing.  If,  fi^m  the 
flint  of  their  mathematical  minds,  a  spark  of 
poetic  fire  de  accidentally  struck  out,  it  is  sure  to 
be  smotiiered  by  the  wet  blanket  of  amustypro- 
sodial  rule  or  philological  difBculty.  Still,  it  is 
possible  to  read  such  works,  because  they 
ohibit  at  least  one  essential  of  poetry ;  while 
thO'  lucubrations  of  their  antipodes,  possessing 
none  at  all,  are  decidedly  unreadable ;  for  which 
leaaoB  ws  have  not  been  able,  with  satisfoc- 
tibn'  to  ourselves,  to  quote  spedmens  of  their 
■mae* 

We  now  pass,  thirdly,  to  the  well-informed 
aiaateur  poets— "the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
vrite  with  ease."  Their  poems  are  usually 
printed  for  private  distribution,  and  sent  round 
to  their  friends,  from  whom  the  donors  generally 
ueceive  expressions  of  praise,  that  often  embolden 
tbetn  to  send  copies  to  the  critics,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  number  of  privately-printed 
T^umes  in  our  collection.  Should  the  commen- 
dation bestowed  by  private  hiendship  be  echoed 
by  the  press,  a  bolder  step  is  taken.  A  new 
tnle-page  is  printed,  a  new  preface  written,  and 
the  worn  is  regularly  published.  In  excuse  for 
80  graat  a  venture,  it  is  g:enerally  stated  that  it 
nail- made  "  at  the  suggestion  of  several  discrim- 
inating; but  periiai»  too  partial  friends."  This 
diaorfaninating  partiality  is  not  often  shared  by  the 
public,  for  we  never  heard  of  a  genuine  second 
edition  of  such  works.  The  authors,  wanting 
both  the  rough  vigour  of  illiterate,  and  the  art- 
btie  Iraowledge  of  classical  wsifiers,  usually 
poduce  a  sort  of  drawing-room  poem,  which  has 
at  it  nothing  to  provoke  praise,  censure,  nor  in- 
deed, anything,  but  sleep.  This  class  is  made 
1^  of  dilettante  travellers,  soldier  and  naval 
officers,  who,  havin?  seen  strange  places,  wonder- 
fdl  sieges,  or  horrible  shipwrecks,  feel  inspired  to 
write  poems  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  tasteful  minds  who  employ  their  leisure 
iscoltivating  literary  pursuits,  and  in  occasionally 
throwing  oS  an  epigram  or  a  sonnet  for  the 
amusement  of  their  mmily  circle,  who  at  length 
teaae  them  into  publtshiag.  These  are  decidedly 
the  best  poets  of  their  kind. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  subject  more 
prettily  than  by  saying  a  few  -words  on  lady 
amateur  poets.  The  volumes  which  /Aey  have 
done  us  the  honour  to  forward,  we  pride  and 
cherish  with  becoming  gallantry.  Now  are  we 
less  interested  with  their  contents  ;  for,  taking 
them,  as  a  whole,  we  find  them  infinitely  superior 
to  the  efforts  of  our  own  sct.  There  are  many 
vaasons  for  this  superiority ;  so  many,  and  all  so 
Ukely  to  involve  us  in  a  dull  metaphysical  dis- 
«U0ton,  that  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclina- 
tion to  state  them.  But  we  may  just  remark,  that 
anrely  there  is  nothing  which  tends  to  enhance 
the  graces  of  woman  more  eS^tually  than  a  true 
taste  for  poetry,  provided  it  be  not  indulged  at 
fta.ezpense  of  her  ordinary  duties ;  we  say  a  true 
fasts,  because  we  are  stnzy  to  perceive  that  some 


of  our  female  Mends  have  mistaken  a  nddjr  sa- 
timentality  for  genuine  poetiy.  Such  ezceptioot 
ate,  however,  happily  few. 

Finally,  we  intreat  amateur  poets  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition,  to  study  nature,  instead  d 
dreaming  about  her ;  and  when  they  have  ac- 
qmred  the  materials  of  poetry  (knowledge],  b 
possess  themselves  of  its  necessary  impjfenuot 
(art) ;  and  provided  they  are  blessed  with  en-  , 
thusiasm  and  genius,  they  will  become  ^ood 
poets.  Without  at  least  some  of  these  requisttec, 
they  must  continue,  we  fear,  very  bad  ones.  The 
quantity  of  loadable  poetry  being  much  greater 
now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  corre^ond- 
ingly  difficult  for  a  poet  to  stand  out  in  rdief  Gram 
the  mass,  and  to  make  an  imfnesnon.  The 
sinead  of  education  has  improved  the  iotel> 
lectuat  taste  of  the  public,  which  has  grown  so  i 
critical,  that  nothing  short  of  hig^  merit  viD  I 
please.   In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  in  all  )an&- 
ness  would  recommend  our  poeticaUy-iocUned 
friends  to  turn  their  mental  enei:gies  to  bdter 
account  than  hammering  crude  ideas  into  veises. 
There  is  scarcely  a  district  of  country  which  does 
not  offer  something  worthy  of  noting  down  and 
describing,  be  it  even  for  private  recreatioo  sod 
literary  discipline.    The  "Natural  Histwyrf  ' 
Selbourne,"  one  of  the  most  pleasing  books  that 
was  ever  published,  is  exactly  of  this  natme. 
Now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  every  persoels 
write  such  a  book,  though  not  so  clev^riad 
poetically,  perhaps,  as  the  Rev.  Gilbert  wfaiK. 
WouM,  therefore,  our  amateui^poets  fimmrs 
with  works  of  this  class,  or  the  printed  remit  d 
any  branch  of  useful  investigation  in  sobv  and 
sensible  prose,  we  shall  not  o^yfeel  grateful,  bit 
do  all  in  our  power  to  advance  their  views:  tiaj 
would  also  advance  their  own ;  for,  hamag  sUai 
up  a  fund  of  knowledge,  their  imagioatioos 
would  take  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone,  their 
poetical  faculties  would  expand  and  brighten, 
and  they  would  become  poets  in  the  b<»t  sig- 
nification of  that  much-abused  word. 


Heavy  Brains.— According  to  the  notion  flat 
the  size  of  the  brain  bears  a  general  rehuioo  tt> 
the  intellectoal  capacity  of  the  indiridiial, 
Cromwell  and  Byron  might  be  re^^rded  as 
having  possessed  the  greatest  minds  bw«D 
since  the  practice  of  testing  the  mind  by  ^ 
weight  of  the  brun  came  into  vogue.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  the  reported  weight  of  their  brains, 
ft2  and  79  ounces  respectively,  is  not  accepted  u 
correct  by  physiologists,  and  so  until  now  tlK 
famous  naturalist  Cuvier,  Dr.  Abercrombte,  ana 
Dr.  Dupuytren  have  been  regarded  as  hxnng 
possessed  the  largest  brains  on  record,  their 
weight  being  64,  63,  and  62^  ounces  respectitelr. 
But  now  they  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  Rnssiaii 
novel  writer,  Ivan  Tourgneneff.  At  the 
mortem  examination  made  in  Paris  by  ^"^^ 
known  Frendi  surgeons,  Boirdelle  Descos,  fa^ 
Segond  and  Manien,  it  was  found  that  Tw^ 
nefi's  brain  weighed  71^  ounces.  The  x^jR'^ 
say  it  was  In  a  healthy  condition.  TonrgiMSf"  ^ 
brain  outwdgbed  the  laain  of  the  ordmaiy 
by  22  oonces. 
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GITHA  OF  THE  FOREST  ; 

OR,   THE    BURNING    OF  CROYCAND. 


By  E.  STEWART. 


CHAPTER  XiX. 

^^n^MT  was  midnight,  again  midnight ;  but 
Kkb,  for  the  shrieks,  the  groaiis,  the  exe- 
1^3   crations,  the  claog  of  arms,  which 
I^SiH^K  were  heard  in  the  Abbey  of  Croylaad, 
when  that  fated  hour  told  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes,  a  dreary  silence  now  prevailed. 

In  sullen  mood  the  chie&  of  the  Northmen 
assembled  in  the  refectory,  for  they  were  weary 
with  the  labour  of  the  day.  which  had  yielded 
not  that  rich  harvest  of  treasure  they  had  ex- 
pected. 

Little,  indeed,  had  they  gained  beyond  the 
valuables  concealed  with  the  dead  in  the  tombs — 
the  treasures  of  Croyland  having  been  all  safely 
conveyed  to  Ansari^  wood,  or  sunk  in  the  well. 

One  by  one  tlic  Danes  gathered  to  the  council ; 
the  Scald  Swein  and  the  Drotte,  privileged  per- 
sons, entered  and  seated  themselves  on  OsLetyl's 
left  hand,  and  lastly  came  Imma  and  the  stem 
Aslauga,  who  placed  themselves  on  his  right. 
An  ominous  frown  was  on  the  brow  of  the 
viking ;  the  evil  expression  of  his  comitenance 
was,  perhaps,  increased  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
lamps  that  hung  from  the  tall  columns ;  but  as  he 
scowled  from  face  to  face  of  the  circle  assembled 
around  the  table,  it  was  easily  to  be  perceived 
tfaat  the  brutal  Dane  was  swelling  with  ra^e,  which 
he  woukl.faia  have  vented  on  his  associates  bad. 
be  dared. 

"  Why  does  the  storm-cloud  gather  on  the 
brow  of  Osltetyt  the  Viking?"  demaoded  the 
Scald.  Swein. 

"  Why  does  Odin  look  dark  upon  his  servant  ? " 
returned  Oifcetyl  fiercely.  "  OVketyl  lifts  bis 
mace  in  vain ;  the  Christians  have  cheated  the 
great  chief,  they  have  hidden  the  gold  and  silver 
of  which  he  had  vowed  so  large  a  portion  to 
Odin's  own  altar,  yet  the  god  delivers  not 
these  Christians  into  Osketyl's  hands;  he  suffers 
them  to  escape ;  the  viking  may  bury  his  mace." 

*'  Shall  the  priest  of  Odin  tell  the  viking  why 
he  has  lost  the  treasures  of  Croyland  ?  "  said  the 
drotte,  rising  and  fixing  his  subtle  and  malig- 
nant eyes  on  the  countenance  of  the  Danish 
leader. 

"Let  the  priest  of  Odin  speak!"  answered 
Osketyl. 

•*  Odin,  tnen,  is  angry?"  returned  the  priest, 
with  a  savage  accent.  "  Blood  has  indeed 
been  spilt— blood  enough,  but  how  much  of  it 
fell  upon  the  altar  of  Odin  ?  How  long  is  it 
since  the  victim,  who  was  already  in  our  tents  and 
bound  for  the  sacrifice,  bv  some  strange  means 
effected  his  escape?  Did  his  own  godi  assist 
him  ?  "  continued  the  cunning  barbanan,  glancing 
sternly  from  face  to  face  uoumi^  the  chienuns,  ia 
hopes,  by  some  slight  hlenchutg,  to  detect  the 
person  who  had  assisted  in  Edmund's  escape— 
^ic,  whatever  tone  it  pleased  him  to  assume,  the 
blood-tbirsty  drotte  was,  in  his  own  raiad,  well 


convinced  that  EdmiAid  owed  bilt  rescue  to  mere 
mcatal  means.  His.  searching  glance  wao,  how- 
ever>  inefEaetive,  for  Sfdroo  met  his  gate  with  the 
caln  digotty  which  was.  usual  to  him,,  and  the 
eager,  anxious  locdes  of>  the  other  ohi^  suf>- 
ficiently  proved  that  th^  had  tieen  little  better 
satisfied  with  the  escape  of  Edmund' than  was 
the  drotte  himself.  Thirsting,  however,  for  blood 
to  be  spilt  by  bis  own  hand,  the  priest' went  on: 
"  Odin  demands  his  victim  !  let  some  oUier 
prisoner  of  the  Saxons  be  bound  upon  his  altar, 
so  shall  the  next  expedition  of  Osketyl  meet 
favour  from  the  god ;  so  shall  his  ships  be  laden 
with  a  great  booty !  How  may  prisoners  of  the 
Saxoos,  taken  in  this  place,  ^et  remain?  " 

No  reply  was  made,  to  this  inquiry  fu,  as  lar 
as  Osketyl's  knowledge  extended,  every  Saxon 
who  was  found  in  the  abbey  had  been  already 
sacrificed. 

"My  father!"  he  replied  at  length,  "the 
souls  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  are  an  offisring 
for  Odin,  which  the  god  has  never  despised ! 
Save  he  who  is  the  prize  of  the  gracious  Rinda, 
I  know  not  that  a  Saxon  is  yet  living  within 
these  walls  I  " 

"Yes,  viking,  there  is  another!"  answered 
the  drotte,  first  turning  his  eyes  on  Osketyl,  and 
then  fixing  them  with  a  glare  of  rage  and  malice 
upon  the  countenance  of  Otaf,  who  sat  next  to 
the  young  Sidroc,  and  a  little  below  OsketyL 
'*  Yes,  viking !  "  pursued  the  priest,  "  there  is  in 
these  walls  a  young  maiden  of  the  Saxons,  whom 
it  hath  pleased  the  Yarl  Olaf  to  preserve  from  the 
carnage ;  but  the  mighty  Odin  aj^ared  last 
oight  m  the  dreams  of  his  servant,  and  the  blood 
of  that  maid  roust  flow  on  his  altar  to-morrow!  " 

"  And  it  pleases  the  Yarl  Olaf  still  to  preserve 
that  maid!  "  replied  the  chieftaiu  himself  in  a 
voice  of  thunder^  and  starting  from  his  seat. 
'  That  maid  is  mine,"  he  said,  "the  prize  of 
my  good  sword  ;  go  to,  insatiate  priest,  there  are 
other  damsels  of  the  Saxons  whom '  tbou  mayest 
sacrifice  on  thine  altar  !  " 

"May  the  wrath  of  Odin  fall  upon  his  head 
who  provokes  it  I  "  replied  the  artful  drotte ;  "  but 
the  great  Osketyl  knows  how  hard  was  the  hap 
that  befel  us  after  the  escape  of  the  Saxon  youth ; 
let  him  beware  how  the  altar  of  the  god  is  a 
second  time  defrauded.  And  I  say,  also,  let  the 
Yarl  Olaf  beware  !  for  by  the  priest  of  Odin  has 
the  maiden  been  claimed !  " 

"  And  I  would  not  yield  her  to  Odin's  self,  in' 
Solent  priest ! ' '  replied  Olaf,  with  a  furious  air. 

' '  And  I,  Osketyl !  I  say  that  she  shall  be  bound 
upon  the  altar  of  Odin  to-morrow!"  cried  the 
viking,  violently  striking  the  table  with  the  bilc 
of  his  dagger.  For  the  welfare  of  the  N'or^men, 
let  the  yarl  yield  up  his  captive  1  " 

"And  who  is  this- Osketyl  who  demands  so 
much  ? "  cried  the  yarl ;  where  is  it  that  his  name 
is  mora  renowned  than  that  of  Olaf.  Valoroos 
viking !  "  he  continued  in  a  scoro&il  tone,  "  ter- 
rible Osketyl,  whose  triumphs  can  be- assured 
only  by  the  blood  of  a  poor  maiden  I  Let  the 
Northmen  be  collected  to-nwrrow)  Olaf  wowld 
not  bring  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  the  beads-of 
those  who  fear  it';  then  let  Osketyl  say  hsw-mudk 
he  fears,  and  let  his  men  separate  mna  tbes*' of 
theyofl!" 
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The  excess  of  his  rage  had  alone  kej}t  Osketyl 
silent  ^tibile  Olaf  spoke,  and  now,  uttering  a  wild 
shout,  he  was  about  to  spring  with  an  uplifted 
dagger  upon  the  vari,  when  he  was  zestruned  hy 
the  voice  and  the  nand  of  Imma. 

"  Let  the  fuiett  of  Odin,  let  my  father  Osket^, 
let  the  YarlOlaf  be  content!"  she  cried,  "let 
tiie  yari  release  the  maiden,  nor  let  the  priest 
dream  of  offbnn  g  up  her  blood,  for  that  maid  is 
already  devoted  f" 

"Since  ^en  is  it,"  cried  Olaf,  furiously, 
"thai  one  chieftain  has  obtained  the  right  to 
claim  the  captives  of  another  ?  All  honour  to  the 
beautiful  Rinda,  the  daughter  of  the  migh^ 
Eric  ;  but  what  interest  has  she  in  the  £ate  of  the 
Saxon  maid  ?  " 

"  Thou  Shalt  soon  leam,  proud  yari  I  "  replied 
Imma ;  then,  as  she  signed  to  an  attendant  the 
unfortunate  Osbright  and  his  daughter  were 
dragged  into  the  circle  of  their  foes. 

"Nowl"  cried  Imma,  "what  sayest  thou, 
mighty  yarl?  That  maid  is  the  daughter  of 
0£lwald ;  iriio  will  assert  that  thy  claim  over  her 
can  match  with  mine  ?  " 

"I  say  it!"  replied  Olaf,  "and  let  who  will 
gainsay  my  right,  I  will  not  yield  this  maiden, 
Rinda,  to  thy  revenge  ;  as  soon  would  I  resign 
her  to  the  fierce  priest  of  Odin  himself!  " 

Then  springing  forwards,  sword  in  hand,  he 
waved  aside  uie  soldier,  who,  from  the  moment 
of  her  entrance  had  kept  a  slight  hold  of  the 
Saxon  damsel,  and,  seizmg  her  In  a  firm  grasp, 
,fce  cried : 

"  I  defy  thee,  haughty  Rinda  I  no  right  hadst 
-thou  even  to  intrude  on  my  captive  ;  if  I  passed 
-over  that  presumption,  it  was  because  I  was 
willing  in  all  reason  to  yield  observance  to  the 
-  daughter  of  the  great  Eric ;  but  thy  authority 
has  a  limit,  princess,  and  I  will  not  submit  my 
'lawful  captive  to  thy  revenge  I  " 

Many  varying  emotions  had  agitated  the 
features  of  Imna  while  Olaf  spoke— shame, 

•  mortification,  disappcuntment,  but  all  over* 
■whelmed  in  a  torrent  of  rage,  as,  stamping  her 
foot,  she  screamed,  turning  to  Osketyt : 

"  Is  this  the  revenge  you  promised  me,  Viking, 
that  I,  the  daughter  of  Eric,  should  be  browbeat 
by  this  audacious  yarl  ?  But  since  Osketyl  has 
no  glory  among  the  Northmen,  since  he  suffers 
this  jrarl  to  ste^  him  to  the  lips  in  shame,  Rinda 
vill  tiy  the  influence  of  her  Other's  name.  Up, 
all  who  are  true  Northmen  I  up,  all  who  wo*ud 
share  the  glory  of  Eric,  and  help  his  daughter  to 
her  avowed  revenge  I  " 

Deep  murmurs  had  been  ri^ng  among  the 
Oanisb  chiefo  from  the  moment  even  that  Olaf 
and  the  drotte  had  disputed  for  the  possession 

•  of  CHtha,  and  these  mormnrs  were  increased 
when  Imma  clamed  the  damsel  as  her  captive. 
-It  needed  not  the  bitter  sneers  of  Imma  to 

•«xasi)erate  the  rage  of  Osketyl,  who  was  veiy 
sufficiently  disposed  to  separate  his  forces,  into 

'doud  expressions  of  indignation ;  the  voices  of 
Osketyl  and  Olaf  were  heard  calling  on  the 
Danes  to  choose  their  leader;  weapons  were 
raised,  and  the  parties  almost  equally  divided, 
for  Olaf  was  popular  among  the  Northitaen. 

As  for  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  the  unfor- 
tunate GiOia  herself,  overwhelmed  by  the  horrors 


around  her,  she  had  sunk  into  a  deeo  swooo 
when  first  seized  by  Olaf,  while  her  sBB  man 
wretched  father,  lost  in  one  of  those  fito 
sanity  which  were  so  frequent  with  Um,  anna 
with  a  vacant  but  terrified  air  upon  the  fiene 
countenances  of  the  Danes. 

The  weapons  had  already  met ;  the  bwoo  « 
the  Danes  spilt  by  each  other  had  aheady  nuud 
on  the  pavement  with  that  of  the  slain  metis, 
and  the  fierce  drotte,  brandishing  a  long  krofe, 
sprang  forwards  with  the  intent  to  sheath  it  in 
the  bosom  of  Githa,  when,  just  as  it  was  w- 
raised  to  inflict  the  fatal  blow,  an  arrow,  Aot^ 
some  skilful  archer,  passed  through  haodrt 
the  priest ;  he  uttered  a  horrible  jrell,  and  dropped 
the  weapon,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  stem 
voice  of  Sidroc  was  heard  exclaiming : 

"  Madmen,  cease  this  brawl,  the  Saxons  aie 
upon  us  t" 

CHAPTER  XX. 
A  PARTY  of  Saxons  were  indeed  assaiUo^  tiie 
abbey.  The  slave  Sebba  had  been  released  hj 
Sidroc,  who  had  proffisred  to  aid  Githa  to 
but  this  generous  project  of  Sidroc  had  pnno 
abortive. 

Before  the  hour  of  sunset,  at  wmich  the  yoW 
Dane  had  told  Sebba  he  should  himself  comrnwl 
the  watch,  he  had  been  sent  for  by  his  kii« 
Osketyl,  and  informed  that  the  charge  wodiw 
that  evening  be  committed  to  another  chwno. 
The  truth  was  that  the  cunning  and  sangBW 
drotte  was  not  without  a  suspicion  that  Sitoc 
was  the  person  who  had  been  accessory  to  me 
escape  of  Edmund;  and  without  na™i'>g5^ 
mise  which  he  conM  not  altogether  justiff,  « 
won  upon  Oske^l,  over  whom  he  had  a 
fluence,  to  refiise  his  kinsman  the  w^ch  uw 
night;  kept,  too,  in  perpetual  attendance "p^ 
Osketyl,  the  young  Dane  had  not  even  obtanefl 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  cloister,  where, 
before  the  chiefs  assembled  in  the  refectm, 
Sebba  had  been  watting  with,  it  will  be  preseofl? 
seen,  a  considerable  accession  to  the 
of  those  who  were  bent  upon  the  rescue  «  tte 
maiden. 

The  horrible  howl  of  the  drotte,  as  the  inw 
pierced  his  hand,  and  the  stern  tones  of  Sitoc* 
voice,  partially  suspended  the  domestic  a»«ort 
of  the  Danes,  but  ere  they  had  recovered  fiM 
their  surprise,  came  another  arrow  that !««» 
the  shoulder  of  Aslauga,  who  fell  uttoii«» 
shrill  scream ;  at  the  same  time  a  tumult  w 
heard  at  the  upper  end  of  the  refectory,  anfli 

Soup  of  hostile  Taces  appeared  throneing  two 
e  door  which  led  to  the  buttery.  This  partj 
seemed  disposed   desperately   to  cut  i 
through  the  Danes  towards  their  capttv^-  " 
was  composed  of  Edmund  and  the  monk  Ereo^ 
wald,  who,  returning  to  the  abbey  by  anoUierro« 
than  that  taken  by  the  slave.  Sebba. 
noon,  had  fallen  in  the  recesses  of  the  wwd^ 
the  ealdorman  Algar,  and  that  little  body  ■ 
Saxons  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle.  _^ 
The  Danish  chieftains  were  taken  «npBpo» 
apart  from  the  great  body  of  their 
were  stationed  in  other  part*  of  the  •'•"T'J' 
the  most  distinguished  among  dmn  wcfc  vvj 
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to  be  ilaoghtered  by  a  mere  handfal  of  Saxons. 
Already  Edmund,  with  the  faithful  slave,  had 
sprung  to  the  rescue  of  Githa,  when  an  arrow 
from  the  unseen  archer  came  hissing  from  the 
roof,  and  the  young  thane  started  awde  to  receive 
it  on  his  buckler,  for  it  had  odierwise  pioced  the 
heart  of  Sidroc. 

"  Koble  Dane  r "  he  cried,  save  thyself  I— why 
attthmhere?" 

"  Rather,  why  art  thon  here,  null  Saxon?" 
answered  Sidroc,  "what  madness  was  it  to  enter 
the  abbey?'" 

At  that  moment  Sidroc  was  among  the  last 
Danes  who  lingered  in  the  refectory,  for  Olaf  had 
struck  down  the  slave  and  disappeared,  still 
bearing  Githa  in  his  arms.  At  that  moment,  too, 
vben  the  monk  Ulric  dropped  into  the  refectory 
from  the  high  casement  whence  he  bad  shot  his 
arrow,  a  loud  triumphant  yell  was  heard  in  the 
voice  of  Osketyl,  a  sudden  glare  of  torches  illum- 
ined the  vaulted  passage  beyond  the  refectory, 
then,  as  the  Saxons  attempted  to  press  after  their 
fees,  the  heavy  doors  were  driven  back  on  them 
with  a  tremendous  force,  and  turning  towards 
that  by  which  they  had  entered,  thenr  found  it 
dosed,  irtiile  the  horrible  shouts  the  barbarians 
mtdde,  overwhdming  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
uddving  who  lay  upon  tht  floor  of  the  refectory, 
loU  the  Saxons  that  thny  were  'completetv  sur- 
lonnded.  .     r  / 


The  cold  night  breeze  fanning  her  brow  at 
length  recalled  the  senses  of  Githa,  and  uoclos- 
mg  her  ejres,  she  found  herself  supported  by  a 
sMdier  of  Olaf,  who  was  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  stationed  with  a  strong  body  of  his  comrades 
on  the  margin  of  a  copse  at  some  little  distance 
ftom  the  outer  court  of  the  abbey. 

At  the  moment  of  Githa's  recovery  a  roaring 
8001^108  in  her  ears,  a  red  glare  dazzled  her 
eyes,  and  looking  towards  the  building  she  beheld 
vohtmes  of  flame  issuing  from  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  rolling  up  the  masrive  stonework 
of  flie  walls.  She  felt  that  she  must  have  been 
nsessible  for  a  considerable  time,  horn  the  great 
pKwresswbich  the  fire  had  already  made.  Mean- 
™Ie  the  Danes,  with  a  savage  fury,  strove  to 
accelerate  its  ravages,  heaping  combustibles 
a^inst  the  doors,  and  flinging  lighted  torches 
and  bundles  of  straw  into  those  windows  from 
which  the  flames  had  not  already  burst,  while 
their  shouts,  yells,  and  execrations  mingled 
horridly  with  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers,  and 
ever  when  those  timbers  fell  there  was  a  mo- 
nentaiy  deadening  of  the  flames,  a  brilliant  jet  of 
qoikg  thrown  far  into  the  blue  sky,  and  then 
agam  the  destructive  element  roared  up  as  though 
from  the  crater  of  some  huge  volcano,  giving  to 
earth  and  sky  Oie  same  red  murky  tinge,  while 
the  dark  flgures  of  the  Northmen,  running  to  and 
fro,  assumed  in  that  glare  an  almost  diabolical 
aspect. 

The  flames  had  now  seized  on  the  church,  and 
as  the  trembling  Githa  looked  towards  it,  she 
perceived  the  fire  bursting  not  only  from  the 
wbdows,  but  through  the  roof;  portions  of  the 
domestic  building  were  already  beginning  to  fall, 
and  as  crash  after  crash  was  heard,  the  Danes 
burst  forth  into  new  yells  of  triumi^. 
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When  first  recovering  from  her  swoon,  this  new 
scene  of  horror  had  for  C^tha  a  certain  msrsteiy, 
for  her  recollection  carried  her  not  beyond  the 
time  when  the  dispute  respecting  hers^  ran  so 
high  between  Imma  and  Olaf.  The  mystery, 
however,  was  quickly  explained  by  the  savage 
exultation  of  the  Danes  around  her,  bom  which 
she  learned  that  the  chieb  had  been  attacked  in 
the  refectoiT  by  a  party  of  her  countrymen,  and 
that  Osketyl  himself,  having  hardly  escaped,  had 
in  revenge  barricaded  the  Saxons  within  the 
monastery,  and  then  committed  it  to  the  flames. 
There  wanted  but  this  intelligence  to  increase 
Githa's  distress,  for  her  prompt  fancy  by  turns 
suggested  the  young  thane  Edmund,  her  taithfiil 
slave,  and  the  mysterious  Eiconwald  as  probably 
concerned  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt. 

Of  her  father's  fate  she  could  learn  nothing, 
though  she  ventured  an  inquiry  concerning  it ; 
but  from  the  observations  of  the  Danes  around 
her  she  found  that  they  had  with  difficulty  rescued 
the  aged  prophetess  Aslauga,  who,  it  seemed, 
was  dangerously  wounded. 

Meantime,  amid  the  horrible  tumult  of  the 
scene  around  her  she  perceived  the  Yarl  Olaf, 
consfdcnous  in  the  glare  by  his  bright  armour 
and  the  noUe  Uack  horse  which  he  rode,  hurtyiiM; 
in  all  Erections,  engaged  apparently  in  the  tasic 
of  collecting  his  men  and  his  booty.  Those 
preparations  seemed  nearly  completed,  and  Olaf, 
after  riding  slowly  along  the  line  of  his  followers, 
inspecting  their  appointments  with  a  careful  eye, 
spurred  his  horse  towards  the  spot  where  the 
most  trusted  of  his  attendants  were  waiting  with 
Githa  in  their  charge,  when  his  attention,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  damsel  herself,  was  arrested  by 
the  tremendous  crash  with  which  the  roof  of  the 
refectory  and  Uie  surrounding  domestic  offices 
fell  in. 

At  that  sight  Githa,  oppressed  with  the  ^pre« 
hension  that  Edmund  and  her  unfortunate  mther 
were  buried  in  the  ruins,  could  not  repress  a  loud 
shriek,  '^^nlder  and  louder,  however,  was  the 
voice  in  which  it  was  re-echoed — a  sound  so  pro- 
longed, so  despairing  and  shrill,  that  it  was  heard 
above  all  the  surrounding  tumult.  AU  eyes  were 
immediately  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  abbot's 
apartments,  whence  it  came.  These  apartments 
were  in  a  tower  adjoining  the  refectory,  and  over- 
looking the  outer  court ;  in  the  upper  one  it  may 
be  remembered  that  Githa  had  been  confined  in 
the  morning.  Looking  now  towards  the  window 
of  that  apartment,  Githa  perceived  a  human 
figure  flitting  to  and  fro  amid  the  smoke  and 
flame,  for  the  fire  had  already  seized  upon  that 
tower.  Suddenly  the  casement  was  thrown  open, 
and,  made  hombly  prominent  by  a  background 
of  lurid  Hg^t,  appeared  the  figure  of  the  miserable 
drotte,  shrieking  madly  to  the  Danes  for  that 
relief  which  they  were  unable  to  affbrd ;  the 
hideous  countenance  of  th^  man,  though  dis- 
torted with  fear  and  anguish,  was  well  remem- 
bered by  Githa. 

"Ah,  priest  of  Odin  !  "  cried  Olaf  in  a  fierce 
tone,  extending  his  hand  towards  the  casement, 
"  why  is  the  god  angry  with  thee  ?  " 

This  cruel  taunt  was  unnoticed,  perhaps  un- 
heard, by  the  luckless  wretch  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  for  he  was  attempting  to  scramble 
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fiEom  the  casement,  though  a  leap  or  fall  from  so 
great  a.hdigbt  must  have  been  in  itself  fotal. 
But  the  flames  were  banning  to  curl  about  the 
open  fiameworie ;  thi^  wavered,  flickered  pediaps 
for  a  second,  and  then  streamed  Ear  uwm  the 
night  wind,  ^le  the  hand  dropped  from  the 
cascBseat,  and  the  drotte,  swathed  in  the  red 
folds  of  his  fiery  shroud,  was  seen  no  more.  At 
that  moment  the  damsel  Githa  was  mounted 
before  Olaf  on  his  own  horse,  and  the  chieftain 
giving  the  word  to  his  followers,  they  set  off  at  a 
rapid  rate  in  the  direction  of  the  neighbouring 
seafooaat. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tbrbe  daya  had  dapsed  since  the  burning  of 
Croyland.  So  great  had  been  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  that  a  mere  skdeton  of  bare  and 
blackened  walls  alone  remained,  with  here  and 
there  a  huge  charred  timber  stretching  against 
the  sky. 

The  day  was  verging  towards  its  prime,  v/hm, 
with  slow  and  cautious  strokes  of  the  oar,  a  boat 
was  urged  towards  the  abbey  gardens  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  those  by  whom  ii  was 
occupied  casting  anxious  glances  on  all  sides 
as  they  approached  the  abbey  demesne.  This 
caution  was,  however,  unnecessary,  for  the  Danes, 
having  wrought  all  possible  deva^ation,  had 
finally  withdrawn  from  Croyland. 

A  party  of  the  monks  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Ancarig  were  in.tbis  boat ;  the  fatal  intelligence 
<tf  tiie  destruction  of  Croyland  had  been  made 
known  to  them  by  some  few  stragglezs  among  the 
Saxons  from  the  village. 

Not  a  living  creature,  save  themselves,  was  to 
be  seen,  as  they  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
within  a  bow-shot  of  the  cloister ;  and  Godric. 
stepping  first  with  a  sorrowful  but  more  assured 
ur,  approached  the  dismantled  refectory. 

Since  it  appeared  upon  this  cautious  approach 
that  the  Danes  had  completely  abandoned  the 
place,  Godric  and  his  companions  immediately 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  extinguishing 
the  still  smouldering  fires.  The  walls  of  the 
refectory,  the  stone  shell,  still  remained  entire, 
but  the  massive  oaken  beams,  and  the  doors 
which  Osketyl  had  shut  upon  the  unfortunate 
Saxons,  had  been  reduced  to  mere  cinders  by  the 
action  of  the  flames. 

"Alas  I"  exclaimed  the  monk,  "  is  it  possible 
that  some  of  my  poor  brethren  are  imprisoned 
mthin  these  ruins?"  Then  glancing  again  at 
the  fallen  portion  of  the  roof,  he  perceived  that  it 
lay  directly  acrossastone,  which,  on  beiogremoved, 

tave  access  to  the  cellars  of  the  monastery, 
ome  unfortunates  then  were  perhaps  concealed 
in  those  cellars.  Animated  by  this  hope,  mingled 
as  it  was  with  a  terrible  fear,  Godric  called  out 
aloud,  that  if  any  were  concealed  in  the  cellars, 
they  should  answer  him. ' 

"  Oh,  good  brother  I  "  replied  the  well-known 
but  now  feebly-sounding  voice  of  Friar  Ulric, 
"for  the  love  of  the  bussed  Mary,  hasten  to 
ddiver  us  from  Hub  woeful  place ;  ala8>  we  faint, 
good  brother ;  use  despatch  I  ** 
Something  more  was  said  by  Ulric,  but  the 


words  were  lo^  to  the  ear  of  Godric,  in  uwlllei 
deep  groan,  proceeding  apparently  from-  um 
con^anton  of  the  monk's  imprisomnant.  Godnc, 
cm^his  part,  haftened  to  assure  the  captives  Oat 
relief  was  near,  and  then  hurried  .in  saaich  of  Ui 
brethren  i 

With  considerable  difiaculty,  and  no  sad 
d^^ree  of  danger,  the  monks  removed  the  imos 
from  the  flagstone  that  covered  the  entrance  to 
the  cellars  ;  and  then,  pale  and  languid  for  want 
of  sufficient  food  and  fresh  air,  issued  forth  the 
friars  Erconwald-and  Ulric,  the  yoiAg  Edmuod, 
the  ealdorman  Algar,  the  slave  Sebba,  and  some 
half-dozen  of  the  Saxons  who  had  been  enclosed 
with  them  in  the  refectory  when  it  was  fired  by 
the  orders  of  Osketyl. 

The  first  care  of  Godric  ms  to  convey  tbue 
unfortunate  persons  into  the  frerii  air,  and 
supply  them  with  the  nourishment  of  whidi  they 
were  so  much  in  want.  When  thar  rahautcd 
stretch  was  thus  recruited,  he  received  aa 
account  of  their  almost  miraculous  escape.  Aatd 
all  the  confusion  and  horror  attendant  on  the 
execution  of  Osketyl's  orders,  it  appeared  that 
the  ever-watchful  malice  of  Imnoa  bad  been  iHi 
on  the  alert ;  two  Danish  warriors,  devoted  W 
the  princess,  had  wrested  Osbright  from  tiie 
Saxons,  and  that  unhappy  chief,  together  ■to 
the  wounded  prophetess,  Aslauga,  had  b» 
borne  from  the  rofectory,  even  amid  the  tutodlrf 
the  moment  when  its  doors  were  closed.  In  4e 
execution,  however,  of  the  commands  of  OshSjl. 
some  of  his  own  countrymen  were  necesaatij 
sacrificed,  and  among  these  was  the  Drotte  Fms. 
who.  with  some  other  Danes  equally  unfoitoaate, 
had  been  shut  along  with  the  Saxons  io'tlie 
burning  pile.  Egress  was  impossible  to  dttv 
party,  and  the  rage  and  fury  of  these  Dane^in- 
creased  the  horrors  of  the  scene ;  encircled  as 
with  a  girdle  of  fire,  the  Saxons  had  yfi  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  swords  of  theae 
frenzied  barbarians,  who  ran  madly  to  and  &o, 
vainly  seeking  some  outlet  for  escape.  In  'he 
midst  of  this  horrible  uproar,  half  stifled  by  the 
smoke,  blinded  by  the  flame,  the  voice  of  Ulrie 
collected  his  countrymen  by  bis  side  ;  the  dooi 
leading  to  the  buttery  yielded  to  the  heavy  Wows 
of  his  mace,  and  while  the  drotte,  assisted  b; 
two  or  three  Danes,  forced  his  way  towards  w 
abbot's  apartments,  Ulric  and  his  friends  fmod  a 
temporary  safety  in  the  cellars. 

Their  situation,  however,  was  sufficiently  dread- 
fill— involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  shut  Bp 
in  a  dungeon  with  companions  grie^xwdy 
wounded,  to  whose  sufferings  they  were  *J 
afEord  the  least  relief,  and  several  of  whom  aw 
before  the  party  was  released. 

Now,  however,  that  the  prospect  of  an  inw^ 
diate  and  horrible  death  was  removed  by  the 
providential  arrival  of  Godric.  whose  appnad 
over  the  stone  pavement  they  had  heard  in  "* 
cellar  beneath  it,  Edmund  and  his  friends  wma 
time  to  lament  their  late  calamities*  and  to  »• 
dulge  in  an  anxious  speculation  as  to  tbs 
bable  fate  of  Githa  and  her  father,  who  «■ 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  barbariaiis. 

The  thane,  whose  mind  was  wh^  o«^"" 
by  horrible  apprehensions  in  bdialf  of  GiuttP** 
posed,  in  company  with  the  ^thfol  dav^  Sow* 
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to  follow  secretly  and  cautiously  io  the  track  of 
the  Danes,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  speech  with 
the  generous  Sidroc,  who  might  yet  assist  them 
to  rescue  the  maiden.  The  »ight  wounds  which 
Edmund  and  the  slave  had  received  in  their  last 
encounter  with  the  Danes  were  already  fast 
healing;  perhaps  even  their  confinement  and 
privations  during  the  three  days  they  were  im- 
mured in  the  cellars  had  hastened  the  cure  of 
their  hurts.  In  this  proposed  expedition,  the 
ealdonnan  Algar,  and  the  monks  Erconwald  and 
Ulric,  would  fein  have  joined ;  but  Edmund 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  incur  those 
danglers  which  he  was  prepared  to  risk  for  him* 
self. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  Edmund  became 
separated  from  Sebba,  but  fell  in  with  a  gleeman 
who  had,  it  seemed,  on  a  late  attempt  to  venture 
forth,  but  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  Danes,  who  were  lagging  behind 
the  main  body  of  Osketyl's  forces,  and  from  him 
Edmund  learned  the  exact  route  taken  by  the 
barbarians. 

It  happened  that  in  his  boyliood  Edmund  had 
learned  from  a  favourite  churl,  many  of  those 
tricks  of  sleight-of-hand,  on  which  the  jugglers 
chiefly  d«>ended  for  their  subsistence,  and  now, 
availing  himself  of  this  opportune  meeting,  he 
changed  garments  with  the  gleeman,  and  pur* 
chasra  ofltim  his  tabour  and  his  tittle  dog.  The 
poor  ju^Ier  seemed  to  think  that  the  young  thane 
waa  birly  distraught,  when  he  found  that  the 
latter  was  absolutely  about  to  seek  those  bar- 
barians whom  he  had  himself  so  anxiously 
avoided;  but  Edmund, better  acquainted  with  the 
capricious  character  of  those  wild  warriors,  be- 
lieved with  truth  that  he  might,  in  the  character 
of  one  who  could  promote  their  amusements, 
have  trusted  to  an  amount  of  skill  inferior  to  that 
which  he  knew  himself  to  possess.  Turning  a 
deaf  ear,  therefore,  to  the  expostulations  of  the 
swineherd,  his  wife,  and  the  gleeman,  Edmund 
spent  all  the  fore  part  of  the  night  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  various  tricks  of  the  dog, 
rested  for  a  short  space,  and  then  started  with 
the  dawn  of  day  for  Medehamstead,  which  we 
now  call  Peterborough,  to  which  place  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Danes  had  proceeded.  The 
liberal  gratuity  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
g^leeman  scarce  reconciled  the  latter  to  assisting 
a  Christian  and  a  countryman  to  so  dangerous 
an  enterprize  as  that  on  which  Edmund  was 
bound. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  thane  pursued  his  way,  his 
heart  was  saddened  by  the  dismal  tokens  of  war- 
fare, which  everywhere  appeared  in  the  open 
country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  borders 
of  a  copse,  be  came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of 
some  half-dozen  Danes,  who  were  seated  on  the 
turf  carousing  on  a  wild  boar,  which  they  had 
roasted  in  a  very  primitive  foshion  in  *  the  open 
air.  On  perceiving  Edmund,  two  of  these  men 
started  up,  and  roughly  dragged  him  into  the 
circle  of  their  com[>anions,  where  forthwith  com- 
mencing an  examination  of  his  appointments, 
ibiKf  expressed  considerable  Indignation  at  his 
manifiest  poverty. 

(To  be  cottimued.J 


THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


  CHAPTER  IV. 

,'^[^^IhE  records  of  the  founding  of  these 
''MS  Nn  ^^^QiiB'  continues  H.  H.,  in  the 
'^m  BBft  "  Century  Magazine,"  aie  similar 
1  mP  P^B  ^  details,  but  are  foil  of  interest  to 
one  in  sympathy  either  with  th^ 
spiritual  or  their  historical  ugnificance.  The 
routine  was  the  same  in  all  cases.  A  cross  was 
set  up ;  a  booth  of  branches  was  built ;  the 
ground  and  the  booth  were  consecrated  by  holy 
water  and  christened  bv  the  name  of  a  saint ;  a 
Mass  was  performed ;  me  neighbouring  Indians, 
if  there  were  any,  were  roused  and  summoned  hy 
the  ringing  of  bells  swung  on  limbs  of  trees ; 
presents  of  cloth  and  trinkets  were  given  them  to 
mspire  them  with  trust,  and  thus  a  mission  was 
founded.  Two  monks  (never,  at  first,  more)  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  cross  and  booth, 
and  to  win,  baptize,  convert,  and  teach  all  the 
Indians  to  be  reached  in  the  region.  They  had 
for  guard  and  help  a  few  soldiers,  and  sometimes 
a  few  already  partly  civilized  and  Christianized 
Indians  ;  several  head  of  cattle,  some  tools  and 
seeds,  and  holy  vessels  for  church  service,  com- 
pleted their  store  of  weapons,  spiritual  and 
secular,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  which  to 
conquer  the  wilderness  and  its  savages.  There 
needs  no  work  of  imagination  to  help  this  picture. 
Taken  in  its  sternest  realism  it  is  vivid  and 
thrilling ;  contrasting  the  wretched  poverty  of 
these  single-handed  beginnings  with  the  final 
splendour  and  riches  attained,  the  result  seems 
well-nigh  miraculous. 

From  the  rough  booth  of  boughs  and  reeds  of 
1770  to  the  pillars,  arched  comdors  and  domes 
of  the  stately  stone  churches  of  a  half  century 
later,  is  a  change  only  a  degree  le«8  wonderful 
than  the  change  in  the  Indian,  from  the  naked 
savage,  with  his  one  stone  tool,  grinding  acom- 
meal  in  a  rock  bowl,  to  the  industrious  tiller  of 
soil,  weaver  of  cloth,  worker  in  metals,  and 
singer  of  sacred  hymns.  The  steps  of  this 
change  were  slow  at  first.  In  1772.  at  the  end  of 
five  years'  work,  five  missions  had  been  founded, 
and  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  Indians 
baptized.  There  were  then,  in  these  five  mis- 
sions, but  nineteen  friars  and  sixty  soldiers.  In 
1786,  La  Ferouse,  a  French  naval  commander, 
who  voyaged  along  the  California  coast,  leaves 
it  on  record  that  there  were  but  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  soldiers,  and  about  one  hundred 
officers  and  friars,  all  told,  io  both  Upper  and 
Lower  California,  from  Cape  Lucas  to  San 
Francisco,  a  line  of  eu:ht  hundred  leagues.  At 
this  time  there  were  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  Indians,  in  the  missions  of  Upper 
California  alone.  In  year  1800  there  were^ 
at  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenfy*one  Indians ;  and  th^San  Diego  garrison, 
three  miles  away  from  the  mission,  numbered 
only  one  hundred  and  sixty- seven  souls — officers, 
soldiers,  servants,  women  and  children.  Suoh 
figures  as  these  seem  sufficient  refotation  of-  the 
idea  sometimes  advanced,  that  the  Indians  were 
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converted  by  force  and  held  in  subjection  by 
terror.  There  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Franciscan  Colle^  at  Santa  Barbara,  a 
letter  written  by  Father  Junipero  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  in  1776,  imploring  him  to  send  a  force 
of  eighty  soldiers  to  be  divided  among  sevec  mis- 
sions. jRe  patiently  explains  that  Uie  friars, 
fctationed  by  twos,  at  new  missions,  from  sixty  to 
A  hundred  miles  distant  from  each  other,  cannot 
be  expected  to  feel  safe  without  a  reasonable 
military  protection  ;  and  he  a&ks  pertinently 
what  defence  could  be  made,  "  in  case  the  enemy 
should  tempt  the  Gentiles  to  attack  us."  That 
there  was  so  little  active  hostility  on  tjie  part  of 
the  savage  tribes,  that  they  looked  so  kindly  as 
they  did  to  the  ways  and  restraints  of  the  new 
life,  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the 
methods  of  the  friars  in  dealing  with  them  must 
have  been  both  wise  and  humane. 

During  the  first  six  years  there  was  but  one 
serious  outbreak— that  at  San  Diego ;  no  retal- 
iation was  shown  toward  the  Indians  for  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  orders  of  both  friars  and 
militanr  commanders  were  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  even  greater  kindness  tnan  before; 
and  in  less  than  two  years  the  mission  buildings 
were  rebuilt,  under  a  guard  of  only  a  half-score 
of  soldiers  with  hundreds  of  Indians  looking  on, 
and  manv  helping  cheerfully  in  the  work.  The 
San  Carlos  Mission  at  Monterey  was  Father 
Juoipero's  own  charge.  There  he  spent  all  his 
time,  when  not  called  away  by  his  duties  as  pre- 
sident of  the  missions.  There  he  died,  and  there 
lie  was  buried.  There,  also,  his  beloved  fnend 
and  brother,  Father  Crespi,  laboured  by  his  side 
for  thirteen  years.  Crespi  was  a  sanguine, 
joyous  man,  sometimes  called  El  Beato,  from  his 
hapOT  temperament.  No  doubt,  his  gaiety  made 
Serra  s  sunshine  in  many  a  dark  day ;  and  grief 
at  his  death  did  much  to  break  down  the  splendid 
old  man's  courage  and  strength.  Only  a  few 
months  before  it  occurred,  they  had  gone  together 
for  a  short  visit  to  their  comrade.  Father  Palon, 
at  the  San  Francisco  Mission.  When  they  took 
leave  of  him,  Crespi  said,  "  Farewell  forever ;  you 
will  see  me  no  more."  This  was  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1781,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  1782, 
he  died,  aged  sixty  years,  and  having  spent  half 
of  those  years  in  labouring  for  the  Icdians.  Serra 
lived  only  two  years  longer  and  is  said  never  to 
*ave  been  afterward  the  same  as  before.  Only 
the  year  before  his  death,  being  then  seventy 
vears  old,  and  very  lame,  he  had  journeyed  on 
foot  from  San  Die^o  to  Monterey,  visiting  every 
cnission  and  turning  aside  into  all  the  Indian 
settlements  on  the  way.  At  this  time  there  were 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  coast  atone,  within  a  space 
of  eigh^  miles,  twenty-one  villages  of  Indians, 
muefiljr  estimated  as  containing  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  souls.  He  is  said  to  have 
gone  weeping  from  village  to  village  because  he 
could  do  nothing  for  them. 

He  reached  San  Carlos  in  January,  1784.  and 
never  again  went  ayay.  The  story  of  his  last 
hours  and  death  is  in  the  old  church  records  of 
Monterey,  written  there  by  the  hand  of  the  sor- 
rowing Palon  the  second  day  after  he  had  closed 
his  friend's  eyes.  It  is  a  quaint  and  touching 
Banative. 


Father  Junipero  himself  sleeps  on  the  spot 
where  he  laboured  and  died.  His  grave  is  andtr 
the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  stone  church  of  bis  mil- 
sion — the  church  which  he,  saw  onlyinardentud 
longing  fancy.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  boi* 
tifiu,  tbongh  not  the  grandest  of  the  teimm 
churches,  and  its  ruins  have  to-day  a  chain  far 
exceeding  all  the  others.  The  fine  yellow  tintcf 
the  stone,  the  grand  and  unique  contour  of  the 
arches,  the  beautiful  star- shaped  window  in  tiie 
front,  the  simple  yet  efiiective  lines  of  carving  ob 

Silaster  and  pillar  and  door-way,  the  synmetncal 
[oorish  tower  and  dome,  the  worn  steps  leading 
up  to  the  belfry — all  make  a  picture  wlHMe 
beauty,  apart  from  hallowing  associatiosi,  b 
enough  to  bold  one  spell  bound. 

The  roof  of  the  church  long  ago  fell  io;  its 
doors  have  stood  open  fur  years ;  and  the  fiem 
sea-gales  have  been  sweeping  in,  piling  taodt 
until  a  great  part  of  the  floor  is  covered  siA 
solid  earth  on  which  every  summer  grasses  asd 
weeds  grow  high  enough  to  be  cut  sicUo.  Of 
the  thousands  of  acres  which  the  Misnon  In&ii 
once  cultivated  In  the  San  Carlos  valley,  ob^ 
nine  were  finally  decrieed  by  the  United  Sbta 
Govonmeot  to  belong  to  the  church.  Tlteie 
were  so  carelessly  surveyed  that  no  xvaae  d 
approach  was  left  open  to  the  mission  huilffii^ 
and  a  part  of  the  Und  had  to  be  soIdtobiTi 
right  of  way  to  the  church.  The  remoaot » 
makes  a  little  farm,  by  the  rental  of  which  aan 
can  be  hired  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  |htc 
and  keep  it,  if  possible,  from  further  desecntin 
and  ruin.  The  present  keeper  is  a  den^ 
Portuguese,  whose  broken  English  becooei 
eloquent  as  he  speaks  of  the  old  friars  rtw 
graves  he  guards. 

"  Dem  work  for  civilize,"  he  sud,  "  not  «dA 
for  money.   Dey  work  to  religion." 

In  clearing  away  the  earth  at  the  altar  cod  of 
the  church,  in  the  winter  of  1882,  this  nan  came 
upon  stone  slabs  evidently  covering  graves.  Ob 
opening  one  of  these  graves,  it  was  fbosd  u 
hold  three  cof&ns.  From  the  minute  descriptkn, 
in  the  old  records,  of  Father  Tunipero's  f^wcof 
burial,  Father  Carenova,  the  priest  now  in 
charge  of  the  Monterey  parish,  became  cofi- 
vinced  that  one  of  these  coffins  must  be  his.  Os 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  another  gnvt 
where  are  buried  two  of  the  earliest  govenois  d 
California. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  both  the  Catholic  Chtnch 
and  the  State  of  California  that  this  grud  dd 
ruin,  with  its  sacr^  sepulchres,  shoold  oe  left^ 
crumble  away.  If  nothing  is  done  to  fwotect  aw 
save  it.  one  short  husdrra  years  more  will  w  it 
a  shapeless,  wind-swept  mound  of  sand..  It  b 
not  in  our  power  to  confer  honour  or  bring  dis- 
honour  on  the  illustrious  dead.  We  oancIi«*r 
alone,  are  dishonoured  when  we  Eul  in  rercRsce 
to  them.  The  grave  of  Junipero  Serra  taxj  be 
buried  centuries  deep  and  its  ver^  [dace  fix' 
gotten,  yet  his  name  will  not  pcnsh,  not  ha 
fame  suffer.  But,  for  the  men  of  the  coiffltT 
whose  civilization  he  founded,  and  of  the  Cluffni 
whose  faith  be  so  glorified,  to  petnit  hs 
burial-place  to  sink  into  oblivion,  is  a  tiu^ 
indeed! 

(70  be  contiMwd.) 
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THE  VILLA  RESIDENCE. 


|H,  the  rural  suburbs  of  London  1 
There  the  trees  are  dipt  into  poles, 
the  hedges  grow  behind  paliogs* 
*'  no  thoroughfiue  "  forbids  you  to 
walk  here,  and  the  dust  prevents 
you  from  walkinjs^  there.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
delightftil  precincts  of  peace  and  seclusion  Mr. 
John  Sokaukem  retired  on  the  first  night  after 
retiring  from  business. 

This  gentleman  had  inhabited  a  shop  near 
Cow  Cross  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  this 
shop  had  wholesaled  and  retailed  tobacco  and 
ci^rs  to  the  public  in  general,  whereby  he  con- 
trived to  amass  a  nice  Uttle  competency,  and 
now  in  his  sixtieth  year  thought  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  decline  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
-weed,  and  devote  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
flower  garden  and  the  rearing  of  cocks  and  hens. 

"A  neat  villa,  beauti&Uy  situated,"  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  a  house-agent  as  parti- 
cnlariy  snug  and  retired. 

Mr.  Smaufcemdid  not  quite  know  what  to  say  to 
it.  There  was,  he  acknowledged,  everything  that 
the  heart  of  man  could  deure.  The  garden  sur- 
rounding the  house  was  walled  In :  a  fine  dog 
kennel  was  there,  squares,  green  house,  hot 
water  pipes  to  same,  kitchen  gardenaod  utensils — 
ail  might  be  taken  as  fixtures ;  nevertheless,  he 
reached  the  road  where  was  situated  this  charm- 
ing residence,  and  paused,  then  continued  his 
journey  to  the  villa,  and  gazed  in  anxious 
meditation  on  the  black  and  heavy  liquid  that 
seemed  to  stagnate  in  what  his  companion — the 
house-agent — pleased  to  call  the  river. 

"Can  you  fish  here?"  suddenly  asked  the 
tobacconik,  disturlnng  the  stream  of  water  with 
bis  cane. 

"/never  do  myself,*'  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imply  that  others  did,  for  Smaukem  instantly  in- 
quired : 

"  What  do  they  catch  ?  " 

The  agent  was  puzzled.  Was  the  question 
really  ignorant,  or  was  this  a  design  to  test  the 
truth  of  all  bis  former  assertions  ?  It  was  a  case 
for  extreme  caution. 

"I  am  no  angler  myself — I  have  no  time  for 
the  delightful  recreation ;  but,  I  should  think 
that  eels— probably  eels— I  think  eels  might  " 

"  Stewed  eels  make  a  nice  supper,"  interrupted 
Snoaukem  with  gluttonous  simplici^.  "  Hsh,  you 
know,  is  seldom  to  be  got  frMh  in  London,  any- 
how." 

"  Fish  ought  to  be  eaten  the  moment  it  is  taken 
from  the  water/'  cried  the  agent. 

*'  My  bf^'s  got  a  fidiing  rod,"  said  Smaukem ; 
and  lie  took  the  "neat  villa"  on  a  repairing 
lease  tor  twenty  one  years. 

The  announcement  of  this  event  created  a 
sensation  at  Cow  Cross.  However,  the  Rubicon 
was  past ;  the  thriving  business  must  be 
disposed  of;  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
Mr.  Smaukem,  without  taking  off  his  gloves, 
began  to  scribble  an  advertisement,  while  Mrs. 
Smaukem  waddled  about  ttw  back  parlour  in 
delightful  expectation  of  becoming  the  occupant 
of  a  neat  suburban  villa. 


The  day  of  departure  arrived.  All  was  con- 
fusion. To  fly  from  the  protection  of  the  city 
magnates  was  no  casual  event  to  one  who  had 
enjoyed  that  guardianship  so  long.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  much  was  necessary  to  re(»ncile 
the  mind  to  so  bold  a  step. 

The  lady  undertook  to  provide  all  that  could 
not  be  procured  in  the  suborbs,  and  to  pack  up 
everythmg  ready  for  removal.  The  gentleman 
could  not,  he  thought,  as  a  man  descend  to  any 
domestic  duties  even  at  a  time  of  such  stining^ 
events  as  going  out  of  town  to  live. 

In  due  time  all  was  ready,  and  to  render  the 
whole  complete.  Charles,  the  son  and  heir,  was 
commissioned  to  procure  the  livestockyin  the 
shape  of  pigeons  for  pies,  poultry  for  the  table 
and,  of  course,  to  supply  plenty  of  fresh  egg» 
for  breakfiast. 

Among  the  live  stock  Master  Charles  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  include  what  he  had  long 
wished  to  possess— a  dog  of  his  own.  In  the 
small  business  premises  this  could  not  he  allowed, 
espedaUy  as  the  yonth  declared  he  would  have 
none  but  a  large  and  wdl-bred  brute,  "No 
miserable  littie  curs  "  for  him,  so  his  fether,  wish- 
ing to  gratify  his  son,  and  also  vnth  an  eye  to 
usmg  the  creature  as  a  watchdog,  willingly  gave 
consent,  and  what  was  better,  at  least,  so  thought 
Charles,  funds  to  procure  the  animal. 

Charles  soon  selected  the  chickens  etc.,  and 
in  high  glee  started  off  to  call  for  a  friend,  "  a 
judge  of  dogs,"  to  go  with  him  to  a  dog  foncier's, 
where  he  found  just  what  he  wanted,  a  fine  well 
grown  two  year  old  mastiff.  Somehow  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  arrange  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  dog  was  purchased  should  have  it  con- 
veyed direct  to  the  villa  the  next  day. 

All  bemg  ready  for  Parting  00  the  marrow,  the 
&mily  determined  to  pass  this  their  last  evening 
in  town  wishing  adieus  to  their  most  intimate 
friends.  And  Mr.  Smaukem  at  first  conducted 
himself  with  becoming  hypocrisy.  He  lamented 
his  separation  from  the  "  friends  of  his  )routh," 
but  as  this  sentence,  or  something  like  it,  had 
to  be  repeated  several  times  over,  he  committed 
himself  by  an  occasional  smile,  and  at  last 
slipped  out  something  about "  poor  wretches,  who 
were  smoked  to  death  like  red  herrings  in  a 
barrel."  Mrs.  Smaukem  was  shocked  at  this 
impolite  imprudence,  and  hurried  her  husband 
away ;  who,  however,  would  not  acknowledge  his 
error,  or  go  to  bed,  but  insisted  on  saying  good 
to  his  old  friend  Gordon. 

Th^  found  the  Gordons  prqiaring  for  supper ; 
and  on  company  arriving,  the  servant  was 
D^bispered  to  bring  up  the  beet  which  our  friend 
Smaukem  oveAearing,  he  turned  to  his  hostess, 
and  exultingly  cried : 

'*  Come  aha  see  us  at  Faidei^,  and  we'll  give 
you  stewed  eels  and  chicken  for  supper." 

"  I'm  very  sorrow  nw'w  nothing  6etier  than 
beef  to  offer  you,'*  replied  the  lady;  "bat  I 
cannot  send  out." 

"  Not  for  theworld  !  "  shouted  Mrs.  Smaukem, 
who  was  rejoiced  when  a  request  to  sit  down  to 
supper  reheved  her  fri>m  reiterating  her  con- 
ciliating wishes  that  no  one  would  mind  her  dear 
husband,  who,  during  the  meal,  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  Measures  of  a  retired  life,  with  new  laid 
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^gs,  and  plenty  of  fit  chickens  from  the  poultry 
jntrd.  After  Bttpper.be  had  a  glass  of  hot  whisky 
and  water,  and  then  nndeitook  to  explain  to  his 
friend  how  he  too  could  soon  leave  off  business 
and  retire.  This  personal  investigation  of  private 
family  afbirs  was  rendered  the  more  unpleasant 
by  the  indelicate  egotism  which  induced  Smaukem 
to  illustrate  his  friend's  faults  by  his  own  virtues ; 
till,  thongh  repeatedly  requested  to  "drop  it," 
he  wound  up  by  calling  his  host  a  fool. 

'*  You're  a  fool,  Gordon,"  he  said;  "you  might 
have  been  as  well  off  as  I  am  at  the  present 
moment,  if  you  hadn't  lived  at  such  a  rate." 

The  lady  of  the  house  instantly  rose  and  left 
the  room,  in  company  with  her  daughters,  telling 
Hr.  Smaukem  "  they  were  going  to  bed,"  and 
his  host  leant  over  the  table  to  inform  bis  guest 
that  "he  had  no  wish  to  quarrel." 

Of  th^  remainder  of  the  evening  Mr.  Smaukem 
retained  only  a  very  confused  recollection.  He 
thought  some  one  pushed  htm  about  in  a  pas- 
nge,  and  remembered  his  wife  assisting  him  to 
pat  on  his  great  coat  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  vehicle  which  was 
to  convey  the  family  to  their  new  villa  home, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  shop.  Mr.  Smaukem 
was  the  first  to  jump  in.  The  person  to  whom 
the  business  had  been  advantageously  disposed 
of,  assisted  Mrs.  Smaukem ;  and  then,  having 
turned  to  say  farewell  to  her  husband,  he  strutted 
into  the  shop,  whereupon,  the  cab  began  to 
move. 

Just  as  thqr  turned  into  Hatton  Garden,  a  voice 
was  heard  to  cry  : 

"Stop,  there!   Stop  " 

"  That  can't  be  for  us,"  said  the  lady. 

"  By  George !  it  is  though,"  said  her  con* 
tradictory  husband. 

It  proved  to  be  a  debtor  who  had  come  to 
London  in  consequence  of  some  information 
afforded  by  an  attorney.  Three  hundred  and 
odd  pounds  were  in  his  pocket  ready  for  dis- 
bursement, if  Mr.  Smaukem  would  accompany 
him  to  an  inn,  and  there  go  through  the  account. 

This  was  vexatious.  The  fear  of  losing  the 
money  had  long  tortured  him,  and  now  the  cer- 
tunty  of  its  payment  almost  angered  him. 

"Annie,"lie  said  to  his  wife,  " I  shall ;  I  had 
better.  Dtm't  you  wait  for  me,  dy'e  hear  ?  I 
shall  get  home  probably  in  the  evening  after  I 
have  settled  this  matter.  Now,  sir,  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"  Please  to  drop  a  trifle  to  a  poor  fellow  out  of 
work,"  said  a  ruddy  and  muscular  mendicant, 
thrusting  a  huge  hand  into  the  tobacconist's  face. 

"  The  fellow  must  have  heard  our  arrange- 
ment," thought  Smaukem,  as  he  tossed  the 
beggar  a  coin.  "  Annie,  dear,"  cried  he  in  a 
loud  voice,  while  the  man  stooped  for  the  money, 
"  don't  be  uneasy,  but  have  the  alarum  bells  set ; 
/have  my  pistola— mind  that  love;"  for  afraid 
to  acknowledge  his  own  terror,  he  found  relief  in 
supposing  that  others  were  more  timid  than 
himself. 

Smaukem  then  walked  to  die  inn,  where  he  re- 
mamed  till  all  the  items  of  along  bill  bad  been  dis- 
cuMed,  Ttbea  the  clock  strait  niiie,  aad  then  the 
debtn  insisted  on  tbm  laving  seme  sapper,  over 
wrtaich  ttuy  must  hwre  spent  a  long  tbie,  for  it, 
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was  fairly  half-past  one  before  Smaukem  had  got 
on  his  road  home. 

So  long  as  the  lights  of  London  illunini^  his 
way  he  proceeded  in  comparative  coraposurt, 
ohfy  now  and  then  feeling  at  bis  coat  pockets  to 
assure  himself  that  his  pistols  were  safe;  bnt 
when  the  darkness  of  the  road  announced  to  hia 
that  he  had  quitted  the  outskirts  of  the  metro- 
polis, Mr.  Smaukem  paused,  and  audibly  in- 
formed  himself  that  he  "  was  not>fraid ; "  then 
he  buttoned  his  coat  closer,  slapped  his  bit 
further  on  his  cranium,  frowned,  and  shook  lus  ! 
head.  Being  thus  re-assured  he  took  a  pi&tol  in 
either  hand,  and  strange  to  say  as  he  marched 
along  he  showed  every  symptom  of  excesnn 
alarm. 

He  bad  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  to 
proceed  when  a  church  clock  announced  it  was 
two  o'clock.  Smaukem  was  now  creeping  tbrng 
a  lane  made  gloomy  by  high  even  hedges,  wiaa 
inclosed  fruitful  pastures,  and  prevented  gnuing 
cattle  from  being  impounded.  At  a  litUe  dis- 
stance  from  him,  behind  one  of  these  "leafr 
screens"  stood  a  fine  ass;  Neddy  had  retired 
thither  to  nibble  the  tender  hawthorn  shoots. 

Not  being,  as  he  expected,  at  once  assaulted, 
Smaukem,  by  a  violent  mental  exertion,  whis- 
pered:  "Who's  there?" 

Receiving  no  answer,  he  increased  this  denuod 
to:  "  Who's  there  I  say  ?  "  in  a  somewhat  knbr 
voice.  He  was  anxiously  'naiting  the  resifcitf 
this  boldness  on  his  part  when  the  asiml 
probably  attracted  by  the  sound,  slowly  aaiti 
towards  the  spot  where  Smaukem  stood.  i 

The  last  question  was  put  more  in  the  toneoi  j 
entreaty  than  command,  for  the  retired  twles-  , 
man  beheld  a  black  mass  thrust  itself  against  the 
hedge,  evidently  inspecting  him.  A  rush  of  con- 
fused ideas,  a  tumult  of  strange  suspicions  and 
surmises  of  contending  emotions  deprived  him  of 
alt  self-control ;  and  if  the  pistol  had  not  at  that 
moment  accidentally  exploded,  he  would  probably 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  As  it  was,  the  noise 
revived  him  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
circumstance,  with  a  ready  conceit,  he  cried  out, 
"  There  !  "  for  he  had  seen  the  object  disappear, 
and  heard  a  faint  cry  as  of  one  in  agony,  where- 
upon he  walked  from  the  place  with  every  appear- 
ance of  impudent  composure. 

Bnt  this  simulation  did  not  last  long.  Ashe 
became  more  conscious,  he  grew  more  agitated; 
he  had  probably  shot  a  robber  and  murderer. 
For  this  he  felt  no  remorse,  and  was  persnadtag 
himself  he  would  repeat  the  act,  when  he  dis- 
covered he  had  lost  his  pistols.  He  was  no- 
armed  !  This  was  a  fearful  shock.  Now  came 
another  dread.  Was  the  wretch  he  had  kiDed 
alone  ? 

But  Smaukem  was  adopting  the  very  best  mode 
of  avoiding  such  a  danger,  as,  long  before  he 
asked  himself  the  question,  he  had  qu  cltenedhis 
walk  into  a  sort  of  gallop,  which  the  fresh  terror 
increased  to  the  wild  speed  of  utter  <icsp*^^^. 

Without  slackening  his  pace,  the  aftiglrtea 
man  had  nearly  reached  his  home,  when  a  sh»^ 
blow  across  the  shins  brought  him  to  the  noand. 
and  looking  up  Smaukem  percoved  the 
of  the  afternoon  and  two  other  sttS|ridoBs  lo^H 
fellows  stands  over  hin.   He  cooH  not  spew: 
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but  turning  his  face  downwards,  stretched  himself 
upon  the  earth. 

"  Are  you  goin^  to  sleep  there?"  inquired  the 
beggar  with  a.  kick,  under  which  Mr.  Smauken 
natorally  writhed,  when  the  fellow  added : 

"Come,  that  didn't  hurt  you.  It's  no  use 
shamming  here.  Peel  off.  Shake  them  rags 
from  off  your  ugly  pig  of  a  body— undress  and 
that  quick  too." 

Poor  old  Smaukem  delicately  hinted  at  the  in- 
appropriateoess  of  the  place  for  such  a  purpose, 
the  coldoess  of  the  night  air,  the  dislike  he  had 
to  spectators  at  his  toilet,  etc.,  but  without 
effect;  his  opposition  only  confirmed  the  robbers' 
resolution,  till  a  sharp  blow  on  the  left  cheek 
showed  that  they  could  not  convince  him. 

Relunctantly  the  old  man  began  to  unrobe, 
parting  with  his  garments  one  by  one.  and 
beg^;iag  as  a  favour  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  waistcoat,  on  the  worthlessness  of 
which  he  expatiated  till  be  convinced  the  plun- 
derers it  was  of  more  value  tiian  its  outside  pro- 
mised as  proved  to  be  the  case,  notes  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  pounds  being  found 
pinned  to  lining.  They  made  many  mock 
apologies  for  depriving  him  of  this  ;  sarcastically 
complimenting  him  on  his  modes^,  and  finally 
kicking  him  to  the  earth,  they  left  him. 

Mrs.  Smaukem  had  reached  the  villa  as  tt  was 
getting  dusk,  and  waiting  there  was  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  dog. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Charles,  "  isn't  he  a 
beauty.  Won't  the  governor  like  him.  I  wish 
he  could  have  seen  him  among  other  dogs." 

"Your  father  will  see  him  soon  enough,"  said 
his  mother,  "and  must  be  quite  satisfieid  with 
your  choice ;  but  do  take  care  dear,  for  some- 
times dogs  are  *o  dangerous." 

But  with  all  her  admiration  for  the  brute  the 
lady  preferred  expressing  it  from  the  sitting-room 
window. 

Charles  thought  this  cowardly,  and  consoled 
himself  by  hugging  the  dog  and  running  him  up 
and  down  the  lanes  surrounding  the  house,  until 
poor  Ranger,  fully  tired  out,  was  glad  of  his  meal 
of  biscuit  and  comfortable  kennel,  where  Charles 
had  put  almost  a  whole  bundle  of  clean  straw  for 
the  dog's  bed,  and  then  left  him  for  the  night. 

The  family  having  sat  up  till  past  midnight 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  thinking  how  unkind  it  was  of  him 
not  to  come  home  earlier,  were  quite  tired  out. 
Mrs.  Smaukem  protested  against  sleeping  alone 
in  a  strange  house.  At  last  the  lady  determined 
to  wait  up  no  longer,  and  gave  the  si|;nal  for  re- 
tiring to  rest.  Each  member  of  the  little  house- 
hold then  took  up  a  candle  and  candlestick,  but 
before  they  separated.  Mrs.  Smaukem  entreated 
them  to  be  very  watchful  for  fear  of  robbers,  as 
she  was  certain  Mr.  Smaukem  would  not  be  home 
that  night,  and  did  not  know  what  his  absense 
might  bring  about. 

Just  at  this  point  of  painful  interest,  the  heavy 
foot  of  a  man  was  heard  to  pass  hastily  over  the 
area-steps,  and  the  next  moment  the  front  door 
was  violently  shaken.  At  each  shake  of  the  door 
the  women  shrieked,  and  young  Charles  accom- 
panied  their  voices  with  a  spirited  twist  of  a 
polic»'rattle ;  Bin.  Smaukem  at  intervals  calling 


on  heaven  for  the  protection  of  her  life  and 
property. 

At  last  the  assailant  appeared  to  get  ex- 
hausted ;  bis  attempts  became  weaker  and  less 
frequent.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  family  ven- 
tured to  a  front  window,  whence  they  could 
plainly  see,  what  all  agreed  was  a  countryman 
in  a  white  smock,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
the  house  in  all  the  rage  of  bitter  disappoint* 
ment. 

At  length  the  robber,  as  if  despairing  of  en- 
trance, was  seen  to  retire,  but  it  was  only  to 
change  the  point  of  assault ;  they  watched  the 
villain  move  towards  the  back  of  the  house ;  saw 
him,  with  courage  scale  the  garden-wall ;  and  to 
their  extreme  delight,  just  as  they  were  certain 
the  back-door  would  not  hold  out,  beheld  him 
approach  the  dog-house — and  there  he  stayed. 
A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  which  would  have 
lasted  tilt  morning;  had  it  not  been  interrupted 
by  Chailes  exclaiming  with  delight : 

"  The  dog's  got  him,  John,"  to  the  Mrvant- 
man.  "  Let  us  go  out ;  the  man  may  be 
killed." 

But  His  mother  forbade  him.  "  Was  she  to  be 
left  alone  at  the  mercy  of  heaven  irithout  pro- 
tection ?  "  and  John,  with  strong  moral  courage, 
preferring  duty  to  bravery,  rejected  the  ]^o- 
posal. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  lad,  "  you  come, 

Martha." 

"  Oh !  me,  sir,"  cried  the  girl ;  "  Oh,  Master 

Charles!" 

Thus  abandoned,  and  vexed,  he  obstinately 
declared  he  would  go  out  alone,  and  to  the 
horror  of  his  mother  unbolted  the  back  door  and 
issued  into  the  garden.  Advancing  cautiously, 
and  by  a  most  circuitous  way,  the  boy  approached 
the  dog-house,  and  there  was  greeteid  by  Ranger 
with  a  shake  of  his  great  tail,  his  fore-paws  and 
head  being  fully  occupied  in  holding  down  the 
form  of  a  half-dressed  man,  moaning  as  if  in 
pain. 

*'  Why.  if  it  isn't  father  !  "  exclaimed  Charles. 
"  Come  off,  Ranger.  Good  dog,  brave  dog.  My 
beauty  I " 

And  thus  entreated,  the  sagacious  creature 
perfectly  understood  the  mistake  he  had  made. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  gasped  the  old  man.  "  Get 
the  beast  off!" 

"  Stop  a  bit,  &ther,  I'll  call  mother." 

"  Hang  your  mother,"  responded  the  father, 
who  was  no  way  desirous  of  being  made  a 
domestic  exhibition  of.  "  Let  us  get  indoors, 
but  take  care  to  lock  that  brute  out." 

But  Charles  was  in  no  mood  to  do  any  such 
thing,  and  Ranger  marched  behind  his  masters 
like  a  conquering  hero. 

The  household  were  much  surprised  at  be- 
holding Mr.  Smaukem  in  such  a  plight,  unrobed 
and  shivering  from  cold  and  terror,  and  deprived 
of  all  self  command  by  Ranger's  immense  weight. 

The  effects  of  the  night,  however,  were  rather 
more  anno]^ing  than  patnfiil,  for  after  a  day  or 
two's  nursing  he  became  quite  valiant  in  his 
descriptions  of  his  midnight  mishaps ;  but  he 
said  but  few  words  concerning  the  period  after 
he  had  entered  his  back  garden  until  the  moment 
his  son  f6nnd  him. 
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One  moraiD^,  when  deicanting  and  embellish- 
iag  his  nairabve  somewhat  more  than  usual,  the 
fouowing  handbill  was  brou^t  in : 

"  Whereas,  a  valuable  donkey,  the  property  of 
Sidn^  Bruce,  was  on  the  night  of  the  oth  of  May 
last,  maliciously  shot  at  and  killed  by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown;  this  is  to  give 
notice,  that  whoever  will  render  such  information 
as  shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  offender  or 
offenders,  shall  receive  five  pounds  reward." 

For  some  time  after  reading  this,  Smaukem 
appeared  fall  of  thought,  when  be  surprised  his 
family  by  a  sudden  resolution  to  send  Mr.  Sidney 
Bruce,  ten  pounds ;  nor  could  any  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  change  his  charitable  pur- 
pose, flo  one  could  account  for  this;  in  the 
matter  of  pence  the  late  tobacconist  had  always 
been  a  pattern  of  benevolence ;  but  to  give  pounds 
was  nr  beyond  his  scale  of  chari^.  No  one 
could  assign  a  reason  for  this  boundless  gift, 
any  more  than  they  could  comprehend  why 
Smaukem  should,  whenever  the  sultject  of  the 
ass  was  mentioaed,  expatiate .  with  so  much 
feeling  on  what  the  poor  donkey  must  have  suf- 
fered. He  was  equally  reticent  and  shy  As  to  the 
dog's  reception  of  him  on  the  memorable  night, 
at  which  Charles  always  seemed  to  smile 
significantly ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  short  time 
Ranger  became  the  companion  of  the  old  man's 
dail^  walk ;  and  his  last  act  at  night,  before 
retinng  to  rest,  was  to  see  that  his  four  footed 
friend  was  made  comfbrtable  on  a  rug  in  the  hall. 


"SINE  LABE  CONCEPTA." 

'  Tba  BM*  ud  the  flM,  ajr  Moved,  I  Um  k«t  Cm  tbM.' 


|lSTEN,  Mother  Mary. 
Beautiful  and  bright. 
Sitting  in  thy  gloiy 
On  thy  throne  td  hg^t. 
In  the  radiant  palace 

Of  the  heavenly  King; 
Where  the  songs  are  sweetest 

That  the  angels  sing ; 
Where  the  strains  are  londtet 

From  the  harps  of  gold ; 
Where  the  glo^  deepens 
Told  on  shining  gold ; 
Where  the  sea  ofcrystal 

Deepest,  clearest  gleams ; 
Where  that  wondrous  river 
Pours  its  purest  streams. 
M  iiy  I  there  thou  reignest, 

Vu-gin,  Mother,  Bnde, 
An'1  thine  own  dear  Jesus 
Keeps  thee  at  his  side. 
To/  sweet  eyes  are  looking 

Ever  on  His  Face, 
As  He  holds  thee  folded 
In  His  dear  embrace ; 
A  .d  the  Heart  of  Jesus, 

Human  and  divine, 
Beato  ag^nst  that  loving 
Sinless  heart  oiOdaaT 


Listen,  Motiier  Maiy, 

To  the  words  so  dear 
That  thy  .lov«d  One  whispers 

In  thy  raptured  ear ; 
Listen,  while  the  angels 

Sin^r  their  songs  imheard. 
And  all  Heaven  is  thrillia^ 

To  each  burning  word : 
"  Mary.  My  beloved, 

I  have  kept  for  thee 
Power  and  love  and  wisdimi 

From  eternity ; 
Clothed  thee  with  a  beau^ 

Given  to  none  bende. 
Queen  of  men  axkd  angels. 

Loved  and  lonng  bride. 
An  that  hath  been  ever 

From  the  days  of  old 
Lovely,  good,  and  precioos. 

Bright  and  manifold,—- 
All  is  diowered  upon  thee. 

Fair,  and  fiiU,  and  firee 
Mary,  my  beloved, 

They  were  kept  for  thee." 

Listen,  Mother  Mary, 

Listen  to  thy  Love. 
While  the  silence  deepens 

Round  thee  and  above. 
On  the  Breast  of  Jesus 

Bow  thy  star-crowned  head 
Closer  and  more  fondly. 

While  the  wwds  are  said : 
"  Mary,  My  beloved. 

All  that  was  before 
Seemed  but  little  to  Me, 

So  I  gave  thee  more  ; 
Crowned  thee  with  the  glofy 

Of  thy  unless  state. 
Given  to  none  beside  thee. 

Queen  immaculate ; 
Queen  of  all  the  virgin 

Choirs  I  love  so  wdl. 
Whitest  of  the  lilies 

Where  I  joy  to  dwell ; 
Queen  of  martyrs  1  never 

Any  martyr  wore 
Such  a  robe  of  crimson. 

Such  an  anguish  bore ! 
Virgin,  yet  My  Mother. 

Mother,  bride,  and  love. 
Dearer  than  the  dearest. 

White  and  stainless  dove  i 
MaiT,  My  beloved. 

I  have  kept  for  thee 
All  these  new>made  tieasares 

Of  My  charity. 
And  the  gifts  I  give  thee 

Thou  hast  given  again,— 
All  thy  sweet  self  wholly. 

Pure  from  any  stun. 
Miry,  My  beloved. 

None  beside  had  part 
In  the  love  and  dn^ 

Of  thy  unless  heart ; 
Aid  the  priceless  tnassies 

OfthatsUversea, 
Mary,  My  beloved. 

Thou  hast  kept  Iter  Me."  M-A. 
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WAITING  THE  TURN  OF  TBS  TIDE. 


9^^t  Skipper's  (Sbast:  a  Static  ts(  €hxx%tm^n  at  Star/ 


B7     LUKE  ALOFT. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  HOUB  IN  GORDON'S  FERRY. 

A  WELL  known  spot  wu  Gordon's  Ferry,  near 
to  a  great  port,  whose  commercial  reputation  ex- 
tended to  all  countries ;  whilst  its  pubuc  buildings 
6SJ 


and  other  objects  of  interest  i^imished  a  theme 
of  wonder  to  the  world. 

A  dull  November  day  hung  over  the  town,  and 
devastating  winter  was  around  it.  The  first 
snow  had  Alien  during  the  preceding  night,  but 
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tte  officialism  of  Gordon's  JFerry  could  not 
stand  the  invasion  of  nature  on  the  domain  of 
commerce.  It  was  enough  to  have  to  bear  the 
contrary  winds  which  kept  their  sailing  ships  in 
port,  and  the  rains  that  removed  the  signs  of  a 
populous  and  commercial  town  from  the  streets, 
without  being  required  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
the  intmsive  snow,  to  lead  the  thoughts  oi  the 
people  away,  from  the  routine  of  thetr  practidU 
fives,  to  the  nonsensical  laptures  about  winter's 
sarb  of  feathery  white,  or  "  the  snow,  the  beauti- 
nil  snow/'  which  those  enemies  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  the  poets,  have  indulged  in  from  time  im- 
memorial. So  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  the 
streets  below — no  linger  beautiful  nor  white— long 
before  the  feeble  sun,  which  came  out,  as  for  a 
first  and  last  peep  at  the  earth,  about  noon,  had 
melted  what  had  fallen  on  the  house-tops  above. 

Boatswain's  Court  was  situated  ve^  near  the 
water,  and  had  once  been  a  place  of  residence 
for  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  when  they 
were  ashore.  But  the  glory  of  Boatswain's 
Conrt  was  past,  and  the  dwellers  within  its  pre- 
tincts  now  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  who  en- 
joy, in  these  old  and  ilUlcoking  houses,  an  exist- 
ug  monument  standing  to  the  honour  of  the  official 
o>cservati$m  of  Gordon's  Ferry.  Indeed,  the 
only  flourishing  concern  in  the  immediate 
locally  was  the  old  "Five  Bells,"  wherein  many 
a  goodly  butt  of  nut-brown  ale  was  tapped  in 
convivial  extravagance ;  and  many  a  tough  cork 
drawn  in  alcoholic  ^xce  -i,  as  tougher  yams  were 
spun  out  in  choice  varte.)',  like  the  contents  of  the 
cellar,  to  suit  all  palates.  But,  although  the  old 
inn  was  enjoying  a  green  old  age,  under  the 
aegis  of  vested  interests,  its  architecture,  pieced 
in  by  successive  propnetors,  was  necessarily  of 
the  mixed  or  ultra-rustic  order,  thus  fortuitously 
preserving  the  "unities"  with  its  tasty  sup- 
porters ;  and  furnishing  an  appropriate  back- 
ground to  the  picturesque  old  salts,  who  gathered 
about  its  doors  when  waiting  the  turn  of  the  tide 
that  led  oftener  to  death  than  fortune. 

In  the  lower  room  of  one  of  the  houses  quite 
close  to  the  "  Five  Bells  "  a  woman  sat,  sewing 
at  a  table,  which  reflected  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  small  fire,  whose  beams  danced  on  the  full 
polished  surface  of  an  occa  ^ional  leaf,  which  could 
at  pleasure  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  table ; 
but  it  was  not  in  use  because  it  would  have  filled 
the  small  apartment,  and.  without  leaving 
space  for  the  dLiplay  of  half  a  dozen  broken  down 
chairs,  a  ftame  with  a  few  pota  upon  it,  and, 
under  the  widow,  another  table,  against'  which  a. 
boy  was  now  standing.  He  was  very  young,  per- 
haps twelve  years  of  age ;  and  his  dark  eyes 
were  more  than  half  hidden  b^  the  thick  eye- 
lashes, as  he  gazed  in  a  pensive  mood  at  the 
floor,  whose  su^ce  had  been  polished  and  worn 
by  the  feet  of  several  generations. 

"There's,  perhaps,  not  been  a  ship  in  from 
where  father's  gone  to,  yet  ?  "  said  this  boy,  lifting 
his  eyes  inquiringly  to  his  mother's  pensive  face. 

"  Yea  1  many  a  one  from  where  he  should  have 
'TCne.to,  but  the  '  Saint  Stephen '  has  never  been 
heard  of,"  said  the  woman,  whose  thin  fingers 
Bti!l  pUed  the  needle  busily. 

"But  tboy  haven't  brought  letters  maybe  I 
Mts  on  'em  haven't,  because  1  asked  I  " 


"  Not  for  us,  and  they  never  will ! "  sud  the 
mother  with  a  deep  stgh. 

"  Tell  you  what,  mother,  that  oldfarmerthat  gave 
me  a  shilling  for  catching  his  horse  wants  aboy,  I 
believe.  If  I  see  him  in  ue  maricet  to-morrow  I'll 
hire.    He'll  have  me,  and  don't  you  be  fretting." 

"  When  did  he  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  Well — I  can't  say  exactly— not  just  now.  He 
got  another  boy  some  time  nnce,  and  the  bof 
couldn't  let  his  mother  know  first,  before  he  went 
away,  because  he'd  to  go  ri^t  off,  stnigbt 
away,  with  some  horses  the  farmer  had  boi^. 
A  boy  must  go  at  once  or  lose  his  chance,  you 
know,  mother." 

"  You'll  not  go  away  .without  letting  me  know? 
How  shall  I  know  where  yon  are  ?  "  she  aAed, 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  1  take  no  harm,  I'll  bet !  "  said  the  boy 
confidently,  lifting  up  the  latch  with  one  hand, 
and  taking  his  cap  from  ^a  nail  behind  the  door 
with  the  other.  *'  I'll  just  go  for  a  walk— ooir 
that  baby's  asleep — mother,  shall  I  ?  " 

"All  right !  Don't  get  drowned  or  knocked 
under  a  waggon  down  at  the  do<^,"  said  his 
mother,  who  was  glad  that  her  soa  was  wilUi^, 
if  barely  able,  to  contribute  to  tbe  family  a- 
chequer,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  only  is  a 
low  condition.  That  she  had  seen  better  dxjt 
could  be  guessed  by  h^  reserved  manner  iriieo 
forced  to  associate  with  h^  neiq'hbours.  Her 
heart  was  only  living  on  a  slendra,  a  neailf 
desperate,  ho|>e  which  son»ewhat  softened  Ilie 
tones  of  the  picture  of  despair  which  hun^  ow 
her  waking  thoughts  and  disturbed  her  nightly 
dreams.  Her  husband,  Anthony  Leader,  bad 
held  a  good  position  with  a  firm  of  madiiae 
manufacturers  in  the  North,  and  a  few  months 
before  our  story  opens,  his  employers  had  seat 
him  out  to  a  foundiy  they  had  lately  establidied 
£ar  away  in  South  America.  But  Ae  sho 
he  sailed  in  had  never  been  heard  of  since,  asi 
the  money  his  wife  had  at  his  departure  had 
gradually  disappeared.  Meanwhile,  the  firm  was 
too  much  occupied  in  its  anxiety  about  the  vessd 
and  her  cargo,  for  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  then, 
to  take  any  special  notice  of  the  bereaved  woman; 
and  she  was  at  last  driven  to  seek  subsistmce 
for  herself  and  child  by,  the  worst  paid  dnidgeiy 
in  the  world,  her  earnings,  as  a  seamstress. 

The  bo^,  as  we  have  seen,  went  out,  and  to  tbe 
busy  region,  where  towering  masts  were  still 
visible  in  the  river,  although  the  night  was 
darkening  fost.  The  tide  was  coming  up,  and 
the  quivering  wavelets  which  reflected  the  tight 
of  the  waterside  lamps  came  up  very  ncariy  on  a 
level  with  the  street.  On  and  about  serenl 
vessels  the  men  were  busily  preparing  for  * 
d^rture  with  the  tide  when  it  turned.  The  tide 
was  already  full  atthe"F1ve  Bells,"  as  irithinasd 
without,  the  interminable  "last  words'*  werehdsf; 
spoken  in  has^  leisure  and  excited  thirst.  Hany 
had  not  gone  »r  when  a  voice  called  out  to  hn : 

"  Give  us  a  lift  with  this  'ere,  matey." 

And  turning,  he  saw  a  sailor  who  was  trying  to 
lift  a  box  on  to  a  kind  of  gangway,  or  moveabk 
bridge,  which  connected  the  "Golden  Queen!' 
with  the  bank,  conveniently  close  to  the  door  and 
lifts  of  a  large  wardiouse. 
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WitJinj;  to  oblige,  Harry  lifted  one  ead  of  the 
box,  and  when  it  was  on  the  plank  asked  its 
owner  where  the  vessel  was  bound  to. 

"Somewheres  down  in  Aroeiikcy,  matey." 

"Where  is  Amerikey.  sir?  It's  not  such  a 
big  vessel  to  go  there  I 

"  No,  she  isn't,  you're  right  there,  matey.  But 
I  haven't  liad  a  trip  in  her  yet." 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  you've  been  in  it,  then?" 

"  Well,  peibaps  it  is,  and  perhaps  it  isn't. 
What  do  you  thiok  ?  "  was  the  good  humoured 
reply,  but  the  boy  thought  nothing  of  it.  though 
he  £d  not  say  so,  and  asked  : 

"  Is  Amerikey  a  very  big  place  ?" 

"  You've  just  hit  it  there,  matey  I  It  is  a  big 
p'ace,  hard  to  find  the  way  in  1  " 

"  And  what  do  you  take  there  chiefly  ?  " 

"Oh,  all  sorts,  I  believe,  we  have  on  at  pre- 
sent," said  the  sailor  to  the  boy,  who  had 
climbed  the  gangway,  and  was  helping  him  with 
his  box  on  to  the  ship. 

The  boy  returned  home,  where  he  acted  as 
nurse  to  a  younger  brother,  and  before  he  went 
to  bed  he  told  his  mother  that  he  should  pro- 
bably be  away  from  home  before  she  got  up  in 
the  rooming,  as  the  first  in  the  field  got  work  at 
the  market  sometimes—and  the  farmer  might  be 
there  too— while  the  late  ones  got  no  wonc,  like 
the  lazy  birds  who  Sod  by  expeneoce  that  all  the 
early  worms  have  been  caught  and  duly  disposed 
of  before  their  entry  into  the  hungry  competi* 
tion. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THB  CRUISE  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  QUEEN." 

The  wind  that  filled  the  sails  of  the  "Golden 
Queen"  moved,  thereby,  about  as  hulkish-look- 
ing  a  craft  as  ever  ploughed  the  ocean  waves. 
The  landsmen  who  had  never  seen  a  ship  before 
might  have  considered  her  spars  shapely,  and 
her  rigging  not  unsightly ;  but  firom  stem^  to 
stern,  from  top-gallant  to  keel,  not  a  resemblance 
or  sign  of  craft  presented  itself  to  the  nautical 
eye.  Those  of  the  crew  who  had  not  been  in  her 
before,  however,  soon  got  used  to  it,  and  as  pay 
was  calculated  by  time,  and  not  by  the  job,  they 
were  content,  and  would  remain  so  if  they  got 
across  by  Christmas  Day. 

"We  shall  do  that,  I  should  say,"  remarked 
one  roan  to  another,  an  old  hand  on  deck,  as 
they  sat  with  several  others  in  the  bow  of  the 
ship. 

' '  By  golly  I  I  hope  so,  if  she  goes  in  keel  upper- 
most." 

"  Hush,  mate  !  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you 
knew  what  the  old  skipper— one  afore  this— had 
todol"  • 

"  What's  that,  matw  ?  "  asked  another  of  Jem 
Crocker,  the  "father*'^  of  the  crew. 

"  The  old  skipper  swore  he'd  take  the  ship  into 
port  on  Christmas  Day,  though  it  was  against  tiie 
regulations  of  the  port  he  was  making  for  then ; 
but  he  swore  he'd  do  it  in  spite  of  all  the  winds 
that  ever  blew,  and  all  the  laws  that  was  ever 
made.  Well,  he  hadn'tbeen  out  above  a  month, 
and  it  wanted  another  to  Christmas  Day,  when 
he  died,  nobody  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  it's  not  like  it  is  on  land,  with  their 


inquests  and  post-raortuums,  at  sea  all  tiier 
say  is  'chuck  him  to  Davy  Jones,'  and  though 
many  a  thing  was  suspected  among  us.  all  we  did. 
was  to  let  him  glide  down  among  die  fishes,  after 
the  mate  had  read  the  church  service  out  of  a  big 
bible.  But  I'll  never  forget  that  Christmas  Eve, 
never  I  "  said  he. 

He  had  been  on  the  ship  longer  than  anybody 
else,  and  the  men  who  now  sat  listening  to  his 
yam  were  all  new  bands,  whose  minds  were  soom 
enthralled  by  the  anticipation  of  the  horriUe 
tales  be  could  telt— the  tmth  of  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  vouch  for. 

"  No,  I'll  never  forget  that  Christmas  Eve.  Wa 
was  near  enough  the'  harbour  to  see  the  lights 
twinkling  now  and  then  through  the  mist.  I  was 
leaning  on  the  side  looking  down  into  the  water,, 
and  thinkin'  on  the  millions  of  millions  of  living 
things  that  live  down  there,  when  the  mate,  he 
was  captain — protemporey— when  the  captain  was 
dead,  asked  the  man  at  the  wheel  if  it  was  safe 
to  go  in  that  night.  Ye  see,  the  mate  was  not 
as  used  to  the  coast  as  the  other  fellow— the 
dead  'un — but  he  too  muted  to  gtf  in  before 
next  day. 

" '  No  I  we  must  keep  out  till  daylij^ht,*  I  beard 
the  man  at  the  wheul  say.  I  stood  just  near  the 
hawse-hole  there,  when  a  light  shot  up,  as  if  the 
aea  was  turned  to  lightning,  and  the  old  captain 
walks  on  deck. 

"'No  you  don't r  he  says.  'No  you  don't  1 
you  go  straight  on ! '  And  he  walked  up  the 
deck,  and  stood  opposite  the  wheel. 

*'  I  felt  that  no  power  in  this  world  could  have 
moved  me  from  the  place  where  I  was  standing. 
Every  bone  in  my  body  quivered  and  I  could  i&A 
the  hair  going  straight  up  00  my  head.  I  looked 
at  the  sea,  but  it  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  turning  and  twisting  like 
eels  in  a  bucket,  all  fighting  and  biting  one 
another  like  wild  beasts  gone  mad. 

"Well,  the  ship  was  riding  through  all  this, 
and  every  now  and  then  she  gave  a  bump  and 
shivered  from  stem-  to  stem  as  if  she  had  strudc  a. 
rock.  But  she  went  on  and  on  till  the  le^wrs  in 
the  water  poured  over  her  sides  and  rolled, 
grinning  like  devils,  on  the  deck.  By-and-byO 
the  bew  seemed  to  leave  as-  and  go  slowly  awaiy 
in  the  dark  night.  Somehow  I  didn't  ^eem  to 
mind  that  there  was  anything  strange  going  on ; 
but,  by-and-bye,  the  middle  of  the  deck,  with  the 
mainmast,  followed  suit,  and, — but," — said  he, 
looking  round  on  the  terror-stricken  faces  of  the 
men,  who  believed  every  word, — "  I  know  no 
more  1  When  I  came  to  my  senses  again  I  was 
in  a  hospital,  and  when  I  was  well  enough  to  ask, 
I  found  that  I  waa  the  only  man  saved  from  the 
wreck.    The  old  craft  had 

COME  IN  KEEL  UPPERMOST. 

She  was  fitted  and  rigged  afresh,  and  the  old 
man  was  supposed  to  be  bowled  out  alt<^ther. 
But,  mind  you,  he  wasn't  I  No  I  I  saw  him 
only  the  second  trip  walking  the  after-deck,  when 
it  was  my  watch,  and  when  I  went  down,  what  do 
you  think  I  saw  ?  Why  some  rum  I  had  left  in  a 
flask  in  my  locker  waa  gone  !  I  thought  some 
mate  or  other  had  got  dry  in  the  night,  but  not  a 
bit  of  it  1   A-nd  every  man  that  had  left  any  rum 
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aiottf  had  ii  kiken  daring  the  Ume  the  ghost 
ms  on  boaid." 

Here  the  narrator  looked  round  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  his  story.  The  result  was  satis- 
factoiy.  Every  man  who  had  heard  this  story 
helieved  in  it  as  firmly  as  in  the  piank  that  was 
under  his  feet ;  and  the  stwy-teller  fint^ed  with  a 
solemn  injunction  to  anyone  whofoundsmsdl  articles 
missins;  not  to  parade  their  loss  lest  they  might 
draw  down  upon  themselves  individually  the  more 
terrible  wrath  of  the  disturbed  spirit ;  and  many 
a  vow  was  registered  in  secret  to  suffer  even  to 
the  extremity  of  want  without  peaching. 

They  moved  away;  but 'soon  the  cook,  who 
had  been  a  listener  to  Crocker's  story,  returned 
with  loud  cwnplaints  that  his  supper  had  been 
stolen  I  Annoyance  had  overcome  discretion. 
He  was  as  sure  as  he  lived  that  be  left  it  over  his 
stove,  and  now  it  was  clean  gone. 

The  men  looked  at  each  ouerin  consternation ; 
and  even  Jem  Crockw  was  visibly  embarrassed ; 
a  fact  the  others  imputed  to  a  wholesome  dread 
of  a  renewal  of  the  uncanny  visitor's  acquain- 
tance and  special  attention. 

"Are  you  sure  you  put  it  there?"  Jem 
Crocker  asked  of  the  cook,  in  the  accents  of  a 
cross-examining  sea-lawyer. 

"  Sure  as  Ufe  !  Yes.  I'm  terrific  sure  1  And 
there  hasn't  nobody  taken  it  I'm  thunderin'  sure 
of  that,  because  they've  had  their  own  sui^>er, 
-and  then  I  asked  'em." 

"Oh,  you  asied'tm}"  repeated  Jem,  with  a 
•gaze  into  the  &ces  of  the  men  who  had  gathered 
on  deck,  but  hb  countenance  was  no  less  troubled 
after  than  befbre  this  searching  survey. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  among  the  crew,  but 
•as  none  of  them  had  noticed  anything  at  all 
-suspicious,  it  was  closed  without  practicaTresults. 
That  a  ghost  had  made  free  with  their  material 
-comforts  nobody  doubted,  except  Crocker;  and 
his  doubts  found  him  food  for  reflection  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  crew  did  not  share.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  ghost  in  want  of  a  material  sapgei  he 
dismissed  as  not  to  be  entertained. 

One  morning  he  was  sitting  on  a  coil  of  rope 
tiear  the  stem,  moodily  nibbling  at  a  piece  of 
-straw,  and  did  not  notice  the  presence  of  the 
-cook  until  the  latter  spoke  to  him. 

"  Well  I  never  was  so  thunderin*  taken  in  in  aU 
my  days !  There's  ritosts  on  every  knot  in  the 
riflxing  I  believe  t  ItLAy  I  be  shot  u  they  haven't 
<«idcea  a  lump  of  beef  nom  under  my  veiy  eyes," 
said  Cookey,  and  his  aj^iearance  was  that  of  a 
<nan  at  his  wit's  ends. 

"  May  I  be  blowed  if  the  old  craft  isn't  on  her 
last  voyage  to  Davy's  locker,"  said  Crocker, 
jumping  up,  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  was 
an  authori^  on  ghosts. 

"  Yes,  and  not  the  only  one  *at's  seen 
him — that  is  I  haven't  seen  him  myself,  but  the 
watch,  last  night,  saw  a  thing,  like  a  thin  man, 
walk  straight  upright  towaras  the  ropes,  and 
then,  when  he  looked  again,  it  was  a  dog, — an'  it 
went  invisible  all  at  once,  like  dro^in'  a  lig^Ued 
candle  in  the  sea  I" 

"Has  the  mate  got  to  know  about  lum?" 
adced  Crocker. 

"  No  i  leastways  not  as  I  knows  on  I  *' 

"  Then  you  get  him  an'  all  Uus  other  ^ons 


blokes  to  the  ropes  at  once  for  prayers,  becanw 
if  that's  comin'  like  that,  the  old  lugger's  gtrin* 
to  Davy  Jones,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Jem 
Crocker ! 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  admonitioo. 
Crocker  fell  again  into  a  thought^  mood,  and 
the  other,  seemg  that  he  had  no  more  to  say, 
went  to  report  to  the  captain  and  mate. 

The  passage  down  to  the  cabin  in  which  fiieie 
two  officers  sat  in  consultation,  was  approached 
by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  of  such  eccentric  con- 
struction that  Cookey  bad  to  knock  at  the  dooi 
before  he  reached  the  bottom,  and  a  short  step 
off  the  stairs  brought  him  into  the  apartment. 

"Well,  do  you  «ant  something?"  asked  the 
mate,  a  short  man,  who  spoke  in  a  short  maniter, 
and  then  inclined  his  ear  for  the  answer. 

"Well,  sir,  there's  a  sight  o'  queer  ttungi 
happening  about  the  boat  just  now !  | 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  captain,  looktognp 
suddenly,  and  not  having  heard  the  question,  con* 
tinuing:  "Crewnotsatisfied?  lt'sasItoldyoii,Hr. 
Jones  1  We  must  get  another  to  bring  her  back." 

In  point  of  fact.  Captain  Druffit  had  never  toll 
him  anything  of  the  sort. 

"No,  sir,  not  exactly;  but  there's  anoflier 
skipper  been  aboard  1 "  said  the  cook. 

"What  I  a  mudny?  and  what  the  deuce  is  it 
aUfor?" 

"No,  sir;  it's  a  dead  skipper!  the  drowaded 
one  1  come  up  out  o'  the  sea.  with  a  raw  happ- 
rite,  and  helps  hisself  to  the  vittles  that's  aboud 
without  sayin'  *  by  yer  leave  I ' " 

"The  deuce  he  does!  and  is  he  aboard  now?" 
asked  the  captain,  jumping  up,  and  seizing  his 
revolver. 

"I'm  afeard  he  just  is!"  answered  Cookey; 
upon  which  the  captain  drew  back  and  became 
quieter,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  in  a  contest 
between  a  Uving  stripper  and  a  ghostly  one,  the 
latter  hadadeoded  advantage  m  the  choice  of 
weapons. 

"Call  all  the  men  up,"  said  Captain Druffitt, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  order  to  pipe  all  bands 
was  given,  and  the  men  promptly  appeared. 

"Who  says  there's  something  supematoial  in 
my  ship?"  demanded  the  captain  of  the  fint 
man  in  the  row. 

"  Cook  told  me,  sir !  He  says  he's  sees 
summat ! " 

"What  have  you  aeen?"  asked  he,  tnmln; 
upon  the  cook. 

"  I've  missed  my  supper  three  n^ts  stoce. 
sir,  and  last  night  I  put  a  piece  of  beef  in  water 
to  draw  the  salt,  and  this  morning,  sir,  it's  ^one. 
And  the  watch  says  he  saw  the  ^wst  hisself 
creepin'  about  the  deok." 

"What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it?"  asked  the 
captain  of  the  man  who  had  kept  watch  doing 
the  night. 

"It  was  summat  like  a  man,  sir  I  It  walked 
up  just  behind  the  foremast,  and  when  it  girt  h/ 
the  mainmast,  I  happened  to  look  over  to  lee- 
ward, then  I  looked  at  the  thing  am,  and  it 
wasn't  a  man  then,  but  a  dog,  and  in  less  this  a 
second  it  melted  away  into  the  deck." 

"Yon  must  have  been  dreaming  I  Don't  w 
an  old  sea-dog  like  me  that  a  man  can  asd 
shift  about  in  tbatfiubioa  I"  said  the  capaia,M 
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as  it  was  evident  that  everybody  in  the  ship  believed 
it,  he  was  fully  aware  that  no  firmness  on  his  part 
would  have  any  effect.  So  the  men  were  dis- 
missed to  their  duties,  with  a  reprimand  for  their 
folly ;  and  with  the  result  that,  though  frequent 
reports  of  things  missing  were  afterwards  made 
among  themselves,  the  men  ceased  to  report 
their  k»sses  to  the  officers. 

Certainly,  a  number  of  the  men  did  venture 
into  Qie  hold,  where  a  miscellaneous  rargo  was 
stored,  but  their  search  was  barren  of  results. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  SEA. 

"  Christmas  was  coming  fast  I  " 

And  the  happy  homes  of  Christendom  re-echo 
the  words  sadlV  again,  and  lovingly  again,  as 
the  memories  of  the  grand  old  festival  flash  upon 
the  mind,  sublime  memories  seasonable  of  the 
£rreat  event  in  the  history  of  man's  Redemption ; 
and  simple  memoes  happy  in  the  present,  but 
sad  in  the  recollection  of  the  missed  ones  who 
celebrate  the  day  no  longer  with  us  in  the  flesh. 

A  bright  sun,  pouring  upon  the  deck  of  the 
"Golden  Queen,  rendered  the  realisation  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  yule-log  and  substantial  fare,  im- 
possible without  a  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  the  far  off  latitude  of  home.  But  at  sea,  as 
well  as  ashore,  the  hardy  sons  of  the  North  hail 
with  joy  the  coming  of  Uie  brightest  festival  of 
the  year,  and  honour  it  according  to  the  rude  but 
hearty  manner  of  their  race. 

On  Christmas-eve  a  group  stood  upon  the  deck 
discussing  the  preparations  which  had  been 
made  for  holding  nigh  holiday  on  the  morrow. 

"Where's  Cookey?  He's  the  chap  to  look 
after  us  I  "  said  a  practical  man ;  and  on  louder 
inquiries  being  made  that  important  gentleman 
appeared. 

"  I  haven't  time  to  listen  to  your  palaver, 
mates.  There's  the  captain's  beef  boiling  on 
the  fire.  Nobody  else  ever  wants  beef  done  that 
way  at  Christmas." 

"  No ;  but  the  skipper  always  has  it ! "  said 
Crocker,  «ho  had  sailed  with  him  on  many  a 
Christmas  Day,  "and  plum-pudding  to  follow, 
and  then  there's  rum  served  out  to  the  ship— if 
the  dead  un  hasn't  taken  it  all  during  his  thirsty 
rambles  I " 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  at  this  sug- 
g^estion  of  a  grogtess  possibility  on  th2  morrow  ; 
and  not  one  in  the  group  appeared  to  relish  the 
reference  to  the  supernatural  visitor. 

At  last  one  of  them  said : 

"  Cookef,  it  would  b3  as  well  if  you  went  and 
saw  the  skipper's  beef  all  right  now." 

*'Ye8,  certainly;  and  tt'U  be  done  enough  1^ 
this  time,  I  warrant.  Come  on  with  a  fellow, 
Jem,  for  company." 

"  For  companjr  ?  You  don't  expect  the  deck 
'11  fetch  away  while  you  walk  along  it.  do  you  ?  " 
retorted  Crocker ;  but  he  afterwanu  accompanied 
the  cook  to  the  gaily. 

The  huge  joint  was  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
placed  on  a  gigantic  tin,  when  a  locd  shout  was 
heard  from  the  deck. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  ?  "  asked  Jem. 

"  There's  a  rocket  to  leeward/'  answered  the 


voice,  and  the  two  men  left  the  meat  and  went  np 

on  deck, 

"  Where  ?   Where's  the  light  ?  " 

"  Over  there !  "  answered  one  of  the  men,  in- 
dicating a  point  to  leeward. 

"  And  on  a  calm  night,  too,"  said  the  mate, 
who  had  joined  the  group  on  deck.  "  If  there's  a 
storm  it  must  be  traveUing  with  the  wind,  and 
how've  we  missed  it  ?  " 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  windward  suddenly,  as 
one  of  the  crew  pointed  out  a  dark,  black  mass  . 
on  the  horizon.    It  was  seen  to  be  a  storm-cloud, 
and  the  captain  gave  oMers  for  all  to  be  made 
ready  against  the  coming  gale. 

Soon  the  ship  was  driven  before  the  storm  over 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  rocket  had  been 
thrown.  It  was  plain  that  the  ship  was  in  no 
Uttle  danger.  The  mate  stood  by  the  watch  in 
the  bow,  while  the  captain  took  his  station  by  the 
wheel  directing  every  movement.  For  here- 
abouts, it  was  well  known,  were  rocks,  which, 
hidden  in  the  surge  which  foamed  against  the 
vessel's  side,  might  drive  their  sharp,  huge  edges 
into  her  keel  at  any  moment.  There  was  silence 
on  deck,  every  man  at  lus  po»t,  everjr  man 
anxious  to  save  the  vessel  from  wreck  in  the 
strong  waves  of  that  merciless  sea. 

By  and  bye,  howewr,  the  violence  of  the  storm 
visibly  abated,  the  sl^  grew  clearer,  though  stlU 
dark,  and  the  mariners,  to  whom  this  short  res- 
pite brought  a  longed-for  relief,  stood  gazing  at 
the  spot  where  the  captain  still  stood  to  his  duty ; 
and  conversing  in  low  tones  on  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  danger. 

"  It's  the  skipper's  ghost,  I'll  bet  anymoneyr* 
said  one. 

"Not  it!  We'd  ha'  seen  him  in  it  if  it  had 
been,"  rejoined  another. 

"  Hush ;  it  isn't  wise  to  talk  about  such  tiling 
when  we're  not  permitted  to  know  them."  said 
another,  who  had  never  before  been  remarkable 
for  any  particular  nicety  of  language,  upon  which 
some  wag  tried  to  raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense ; 
but  tiie  joke  was  interrupted  by  a  fngfitenea  voice, 
which  said : 

"  Look  I" 

There,  down  the  deck,  and  not  many  yards 
from  the  entrance  to  the  hold,  a  white-clad  figure 
flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  semi-darkness.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  as  it  paced  the  deck,  but  its 
noiseless  footsteps  awoke  as  much  terror  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  it  as  could  a  boarding 
party  from  a  phantom  ship. 

The  sky  was  again  overcast.  The  darkness 
descended  once  again,  and  the  figure  at  that 
moment  was  lost  in  the  gloom.  Tht  gathering 
storm  hovered  threateningly  round  the  craft,  ana 
again,  to  leeward,  a  bright  tongue  flame  shot 
into  the  air,  died  slowly  away,  and  all  was  ^ill. 

The  captain  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  peered  over  towards  the  point  whence  the 
rocket  had  ascended.  He  was  convinced  It  was 
close  at  hand  ;  and  that  steering  had  become  a 
work  more  of  chance  than  of  skill. 

Then  a  mysterious  howling  came  over  the  sea, 
and  the  shriek  of  the  tempest  found  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  sailors,  whose  firm  belief  in  the 
supernatural  led  them  to  the  conclutton  that  the 
e^eriences  of  the  last  lew  hiiurs  were  but  certain 
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precttrsors  of  a  violent  death  among'  the  breakers 
^ich  foamed  and  rolled  over  and  around  the 
ooor  old  ship,  so  soon  to  be  their  common  Qoffin. 
They  were  spell-bound,  beyond  another  effort  for 
their  lives. 

At  this  moment  the  terrible  moaning  of  the 
stonn  was  broken  by  the  cry  of  "Man  over- 
hoard,"  and  one  glance  showed  that  that  man 
was  the  captain,  whose  form  was  no  longer  to  be 
leen  where  he  had  so  lately  stood.  Those  who 
were  able  to  leave  their  posts  rushed  to  the  side, 
and  with  great  difficulty  they  could  make  out, 
m  the  darkness  of  that  Christmas  morning,  the 
-form  of  a  man  struggling  for  his  life  among  the 
■eething  waters. 

To  throw  out  a  life-buoy,  to  uncoil  stout  ropes, 
to  rush  to  the  boats,  were  the  acts  of  a  few 
moments,  done,  if  with  conscious  thoughts,  only 
despairingly,  for  how  could  he  grasp  them  and 
thus  save  nis  life  ? 

But  just  when  all  was  given  im  for  lost,  a  small 
boy's  form  rushed  down  the  deck,  and  seizing 
the  end  of  another  rope,  which  was  just  about 
-to  be  thrown  over  in  another  direction,  as  a  last 
chance,  jumped  boldly  out  into  the  jaws  of  the 
angry  waves. 

They  knew  him  not !  The  men  stared  at  each 
ether  in  blank  terror.  Where  had  he  come 
irom  7  It  was  surely  not  a  bad  providence  that 
bad  sent  a  helping  hand  from  the  spirit-world 
to  do  the  good  deed  of  saving  their  captain 
from  certain  death  !  Look,  a  violent  tightening 
of  the  rope  proved  that  it  sustained  more  weight 
than  it  did  a  moment  ago ;  and  a  hearty  tug, 
given  with  a  will,  brought  two  forms  up  from 
those  gaping  jaws  of  death,  just  as  the  firat 
streaks  of  the  Christmas  dawn  broke  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night;  and  the  fury  of  the  storm 
began  to  abate  as  suddenly  as  it  had  descended. 
Then  the  mate  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  restore  them  to 
animation,  for  they  had  fallen  upon  the  deck, 
exhausted  in  the  terrible  fight  for  life.  It  was  at 
first  feared  that  the  captain  was  dead ;  but  a 
sigh  from  the  limp  and  bruised  figure  showed 
that  life  was  still  within.  The  boy  had  carried 
out  the  rope,  and  the  man  had  seized  it,  evidently, 
and  taken  the  boy  in  his  strong  arms,  gripping 
faim  still  with  unconscious  tenacity.  Several  of  the 
men  also  turned  to  the  rescuer  and  lifted  his 
fra&ile  form  from  the  wet  deck — relieved  to  find 
m  him  a  genuine  human  boy.  As  they  brought 
-the  brave  lad  too,  the  light  opening  clearer  and 
luighter  shone  on  his  face,  and  opening  his  eyes, 
he  muttered,  "  Land,"  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  leeward  with  his  almost  powerless  arm.  The 
helmsman — who  had  remained  at  his  duty — had 
by  this  got  to  know  his  whereabouts ;  and  the 
mate  thought  that  by  using  the  lead,  and  taking 
the  utmost  precautions  to  avoid  the  rocks,  they 
might  land  on  the  island — which  he  knew  was 
thereabouts,  and  round  which  these  treacherous 
barriers  lay. 

Tbey  succeeded,  and,  as  they  expected,  it  was 
one  of  those  marked  down  on  the  chart  as  unin- 
Jiabited. 

But  those  rockets  I   Who  sent  them  ?  Was  it 
.Wiothtr  tnstauce  o£  aupematural  agency  ? 
WeshaUsee. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
HOKEWARS  BOUND. 

"  Who's  the  cargo  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  clipper,  Scraper  " — a  great  cootiut 

to  that  old  tub  '  The  Golden  Queen  '—of  another 
whom  he  met  on  the  deck  of  the  clipper,  as  she 
sped  onward  from  the  setting  snn. 

"It's  A  I.  /Atf  curiousest  yam  my  ears  CTcr 
had  blown  into 'em.  How's  it  ye  didn't  appear 
when  we  hailed  the  old  coal  boat  ?  " 

"  I  was  at  it  full  sail  down  below  here.  Next 
articles  I  sail  under,  blow  me  if  I  don't  put  ray 
cross  to  'em.  Eddication's  a  nice  thing  to  them 
as  isn't  the  only  spelling  hand  in  the  craft.  But 
then, — Eh,  mighty!"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of 
his  head,  meant  to  express  a  great  deal,  as  be 
led  the  way  to  where  they  had  sat  for  many  a 
storv  savouring  of  the  sea. 

"This  man  we  have  atn'een  decks,  he's  tfae 
only  one  left  of  a  crew  that  left  England  some- 
time  ago.  I  bleeve,  though  I  aatd  crew,  he  were 
a,  passenger,  and  their  boat  went  down,  and  he 
'wakened  and  found  hisself  on  a'  island,  without 
anything  to  eat  or  a  man  to  mate  with.  But  as 
it  happened  after'ards.  he  found  some  wiec^ 
stowed  in  a  creek,  with  some  provisions  and  some 
dry  rockets  on  it,  and  he  lived  as  best  he  coald 
till — but  I'm  too  fast!  I  must  go  back  a  bit. 
The  old  '  Golden  Queen '  left  home  for  her  ran 
too,  and  she  got  foul  among  the  winds,  when  an 
old  skipper  came  on  board  in  his  bones  and 
ordered  'em  to  go  forrard." 

"Do  ye  mean  a  speerit  skipper, — adeadooe?" 

*'  A  dead  one  I  mean,  if  you  like !  But  in  fact 
they  never  die.  A  man  that's  been  at  sea  for  a 
lifetime  couldn't  rest  in  another  world.  Bat, 
however,  up  he  comes,  and  go  on  they  most. 
But  for  a  start,  the'captain  pops  overboard,  and 
the  others  are  going  too.  when  a  boy  pops  ont 
o'  the  rigging  an*  whips  up  the  captain  out  o'  the 
water,  and  sets  the  ship  to  rights  in  a  winking.'* 

"  Is  that  a  fact  you  tell  ?  "  asked  the  other,  in- 
credulously. 

"  A  fact  ?  Well,  it's  a  yarn,  I'll  bet  on  if  it 
isn't  1  They  do  say  that  the  lad  was  a  stowaway, 
and  that  he'd  come  out  to  look  for  his  father,  bat 
that's  gammon,  as  is  likewise  the  tale  they  say 
he  tells  about  living  in  the  hold  all  the  voyage, 
and  going  out  to  nail  vittles  wi'  a  flour  sadc 
turned  wrong  side  out,  thrown  at  top  ov  him. 
They'd  thrown  a  old  flour  sack  down  th«e  a 
time  before,  and  they  builded  up  a  tale  on  that 
to  pooh-pooh  these  ghost  tales.  Don't  swaller 
that  I  The  genuine  thing's  the  truest  fact  jrtra'II 
ever  come  across,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  be 
was  gone  back  to  owld  Davy  when  they  lodk 
for  hmi  in  the  morning  I  '* 

The  white,  the  beautiful  snow  had  found  its 
way  on  to  a  window  sill  in  Boatswam's  Court,  and 
had  quite  transformed  the  exterior  of  tfae  "  Five 
Bells,"  and  the  keen  January  air  had  gained  a 
passage  through  the  dense  atmosphere  that  bad 
too  long  held  undisturbed  possession  of  that  in- 
salubrious locality.  A  group  sat  ronnd  the  fice 
which  blazed  cheeriully,  as  if  determined  to  con- 
tribute  its  due  share  to  the  festive  occasion  of  tbe 
sailors*  safe  return,  and  to  insphe       tongue  d 
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the  veteran,  Captain  Oruffit,  who  felt  bound  to 
meak  first,  and  who  didn't  know  how  to  begin. 
That  be  must  begin  with  a  toast,  and  duly  honour 
the  toast  in  a  bumper,  was  as  evident  to  his 
nautical  mind,  as  that  you  must  enter  a  ship  to 
get  to  an  uncharted  island,  or  overboard  in  mid 
ocean ;  so,  at  last,  taking  a  long  look  at  the  fire 
and  then  another  across  die  hearth,  at  the  cradle, 
which  the  boy  (whose  name,  like  his  father's,  was 
Anthony  Leader,)  was  rocking  vigorously,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  over-duly 
commenced  by  proposing  a  toast  to  the  good 
boy  who  had  saved  the  good  ship  "Golden 
Queen  "  ;  "  though,"  he  added,  '*  the  stars  knew 
that'  ship  wasn't  much,"  who  had  again,  saved 
the  capUun  himself,  (with  another  emphasised 
appeal  to  the  stars  to  testify  that  that  was  less) 
aod  who  bad  rescued  his  fother  frora  imprison- 
ment on  a  bit  of  a  bog  of  an  island.  The  toast  was 
duly  hcnioured,  and  the  captain  began  something 
else  about  the  heroism  that  makes  a  sailor,  but, 
"running  foul  of  his  emotions  which  came  up 
and  blocked  up  the  course."  he  turned  back 
again  to  heroism,  and  then  led  on  to  an  express- 
ion of  the  wish  to  meet  a  lad  of  that  kind, 
which  wish  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he 
became  a  skipper,  and  would  have  always  done 
if  he  hadn't  met  the  present  happy  moment, 
failing  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  have 
waliced  the  deck  after  death,  and  then,  perhaps, 
some  boy— but  no,  there  couldn't  be  another  like 
him,  but  for  the  sake  of  metaphor,  he  would  say, 
aome  boy  might  hear  the  story,  and  counterfeit 
his  appearance,  and  he  hoped,  if  it  did  happen,  as 
much  good  would  come  of  it  as  had  come  of  the 
atory  of  his  predecessor  on  the  "  Golden  Queen." 

The  ironrounder  from  the  north  could  not  im- 
prove on  the  captain's  eulogy,  so  he  endorsed 
every  part  of  it  with  the  exception  he  might  men- 
tion "  of  that  which  he  construed  into  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  go  to  sea."  It  had  been  settled 
that  the  family  were  to  remove  to  the  north  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  there  already  had  they  not 
been  awaiting  Captain  Druffit's  amval.  Anthony 
Leader,  senior,  was  to  be  foreman  in  a  foundry, 
where  his  son  was  to  occupy  a  position  as  soon 
as  his  education  had  been  completed ;  and  that 
education  was  amply  provided  for  by  the  gener- 
of  tbeowners  of  the  "  Golden  Queen." 

Tlie  captain  thought  that  perhaps  the  lands- 
voan  was  right.  A  seaforing  life  was  generally 
a  ron^  one,  but  he  would  promise  one  thing, 
he'd  never,  if  he  came  across  them  young  ras- 
cals, as  he  did  sometimes,  he'd  never  be  hard 
upon  a  stowaway. 

Thefather,  whohad  beenrescuedfrom  alingering 
death,  by  the  unforeseen  result  of  his  boy's 
bravery,  at  a  time  when  the  rockets,  two  of  which 
he  had  sent  up  daily,  were  nearly  used  up,  sat 
deep  in  thought  and  thankftilness ;  the  mother  le- 
peated  at  intervals  her  less  eventful,  but  equally 
touching  story  of  the  anxiety  she  had  felt  when 
faer  son  failed  to  return  (a  year  after  the  baby  was 
awake  again  I),  an  anxiety  which  bad  been  repaid 
a  hundred  fold  by  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  and 
then  Anthony  Leader  found  his  tongue  and  spoke 
inth  deep  feeling  thus : 

'*  I  know  from  the  best  of  authorities  that,  out 
of  the  frilness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks. 


but  mine  is  just  now  too  choking  full  for 
utterance  of  many  words.  Oh,  thanks  be  to  God 
for  His  mercy  in  this  reunion  with  my  dear  wife 
and  babes.  Through  a  sea  of  sorrow  and  tribu- 
lation He,  the  Almighty,  has  brought  us  safelj 
into  the  bleued  haven  of  happiness  and  ^oe- 
perity." 


THE   BLESSED  NIGHT. 


John  T.  Curry. 


[k  the  silent  bills  the  pious  shepherds 
keep 

Their  watches  o'er  their  fleecy  care: 
While  down  in  Bethlehem  the  people 
sleep. 

They  sanctify  the  night  in  prayer. 

Gazing  on  the  starlit  skies,  their  heads  above, 
Yearning  for  the  glorious  day  foretold. 

When  the  Saviour  shall  begin  His  reign  of  love. 
And  gather  all  into  His  fold, — 

Suddenly,  they  see  the  heavens  open  &r, 
While  shines  a  splendour  not  of  earthy 
Nor  yet  of  moon  serene,  or  flaming  star, 
*  First  seen  by  mortals  since  its  birth. 

In  speechless  awe,  before  the  wondrous  ^g^t. 
They  bow  themselves  unto  the  ground ; 

'When,  lo !  a  voice  angelic  wakes  the  night 
That  trembles  to  the  gracious  sound. 

"  Fear  not,"  it  said ;  "  good  tidings  of  great  jof 

I  bring  to  you  and  all  mankind : 
In  Bethlehem,  the  Christ,  a  blessed  boy. 

Laid  in  a  manger,  you  shall  find." 

And  now  exultant  music  fills  the  sky 

In  honour  of  the  Saviour's  birth  : 
"  Glory,"  the  angels  sing,  "  to  God  on  hioh. 

And  peace  to  blameless  men  on  earth.'* 

The  rapturous  chmiis  slowly  dies  away 
Amid  the  orbs  that  decked  the  night ; 

And,  ere  winter  dark  hath  turned  to  day. 
The  diepherds  view  the  wondrous  sight. 

Ah.  blessed  sight  that  greets  their  eager  eyes; 

Saint  Joseph  ;  Mary,  mother-maid ; 
Her  beauteous  Babe,  new-born,  who  smiling  Uee 

In  the  manger,  as  the  angel  said ! 

Age  after  age  hath  heard  the  lovely  story. 
And  many  a  contrite  tear's  been  shed 

For  love  of  Him  who  left  His  throne  of  gloiy. 
Was  bora  for  us,  and  lived  and  bled. 

Praise  be  to  Him  and  glory  evermore. 
Who  sinless  todc  the  sinner's  guilt ; 

Who  agonizing  death  so  meekly  ooce. 
And  saved  us  by  the  blood  He  1^  I 
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THE  FRAN'CISCAN  MISSIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


 '  CHAPTER  V. 

H.,  of  the  "Century  Magazine,"  pre- 
vailed upon  Jose,  son  of  Victoriano. 
an  aged  chief,  to  write  to  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  claiming 
justice  for  hi&  people,  the  Sabobas, 
and  a  very  unanswerable,  affecting  letter  it  was. 
But  vain  is  abstract  right  against  force  1 

Since  the  writing  of  this  paper,  news  has  come 
that  the  long-expected  blow  had  faUen  on  this 
Indian  villa^.  The  colony  scheme  has  been 
completed ;  the  valley  has  heen  divided  up ;  the 
land  on  which  the  village  of  Saboba  stands  is 
now  the  property  of  a  San  Bernardino  merchant. 
Any  day  tie  chooses  he  can  eject  these  Indians  as 
the  Temecula  and  the  San  Pasgual  bands  were 
ejected,  and  with  far  more  show  of  legal  right. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Mission  are  living  a  few  families  of  Indians, 
some  of  them  the  former  neophytes  of  the  mis- 
sion. An  old  woman  there,  named  Carmen,  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  best  longevity  which 
her  race  and  the  California  air  can  produce.  We 
found  her  in  bed,  where  she  spends  most  of  her 
time — not  lying,  but  sitting  cross-legged,  busy 
making  lace  without  spectacles. 

"\^ere  could  I  get  spectacles?"  she  said, 
her  eyes  tmnkling.  Then  she  stretched  out  hes 
hand  for  the  spectacles  of  our  old  Mexican 
friend  who  had  asked  her  this  question  for  us ; 
took  them,  turned  them  over  curiously,  tried  to 
look  through  them,  shook  her  head,  and  handed 
them  back  to  him  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile.  She 
was  twenty  years  older  than  he,  but  her  strong 
young  eyes  could  not  see  through  his  glasses. 
He  recollected  her  well,  fifty  years  before,  an 
active,  handsome  woman,  taking  care  of  the 
sacristy,  washing  the  priests'  laces,  mending 
vestments,  and  filling  various  offices  of  trust  in 
the  mission,  A  sailor  from  a  French  vessel 
lying  in  the  harbour  wished  to  marry  her;  but 
the  mars  would  not  give  their  consent,  because 
the  man  vas  a  dninkud  and  dishonest  Carmen 
was  well  dis|»osed  to  him,  and  much  flattered  by 
his  love-m^kmg.  He  used  to  write  letters  to  her, 
iriiich  she  brought  to  this  Mexican  boy  to  read. 
It  was  a  droll  sight  to  see  her  £ace,  as  he.  now 
white-haired,  and  looking  fully  as  old  as  she,  re- 
minded her  of  that  time  and  of  those  letters, 
tapping  her  jocosely  on  her  cheek,  and  saying 
some  mings  I  am  sure  he  did  not  quite  literally 
translate  to  us.  She  fairly  coloured,  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  for  a  second,  then  laughed  till  she 
shook,  and  answered  in  voluble  Spanish,  of  which 
also  I  suspect  we  did  not  get  a  full  translation. 
She  was  the  happiest  Indian  we  saw ;  indeed  the 
only  ooewho  seemed  gay  of  heart  or  even  content. 

A  lev  rods  from  the  old  mission  church  of  San 
Gabriel,  in  a  but  made  of  bundles  of  the  tule  reeds 
lashed  to  sycamore  poles,  as  the  San  Gabriel 
Indians  maoe  them  a  hundred  years  ago,  live  two 
old  Indian  women,  Laura  and  Benjamina.  Laura 
is  one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  Benjamina  one 
hnndred  and  seventeen.  The  record  of  their 
baptisms  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  books; 


so  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  their  age.  It 
seems  not  at  all  incredilde,  however.  If  I  had 
been  told  that  Benjamina  was  a  three-thoosand- 
year-old  Nile  mummy,  resuscitated  by  some 
mysterious  process,  I  should  not  have  demarred 
much  at  the  tale.  The  first  time  I  saw  them,  the 
two  were  crouching  over  a  fire  on  the  grooDd, 
under  a  sort  of  booth  porch,  in  front  of  their 
hovel.  Laura  was  making  a  feint  of  grinding 
acorn  meal  in  a  stone  bowl ;  Benjamina  was 
raking  the  ashes,  with  her  claw-like  old  fingers, 
for  hot  coals  to  start  the  fire  afresh ;  her  skin  was 
like  an  elephant's,  shrivelled,  black,  hanging  m 
folds  and  welts  on  her  neck  and  breast  and  bony 
arms ;  it  was  not  lilce  anything  homan ;  lier 
shrunken  »es,  bright  as  beads,  peered  out  from 
under  thickets  of  coarse,  grizzled,  gray  hiit. 
Lanra  wore  a  white  cloth-baod  around  her  head, 
tied  on  with  a  strip  of  scarlet  flannel ;  above 
that,  a  tattered  black  shawl,  which  gave  her  the 
look  of  an  aged  imp.  Old  baskets,  old  pots,  oM 
pans,  old  stone  mortars  and  pestles,  broken  tiles 
and  bricks,  rags,  straw,  boxes,  legless  chairs,— 
in  short,  all  conceivable  rubbish, — ^were  strewn 
about  or  piled  up  in  the  place,  mafchig  tbe 
weirdest  of  backgrounds  for  the  a^ed  crones* 
figures.  Inside  the  hut  were  two  brasteads  aw) 
a  few  boxes,  baskets,  and  nets  ;  and  di^nng 
grapes  and  peppers  hung  on  the  walls.  A  few 
feet  away  was  another  hut,  on\j  a  trifle  better 
than  this ;  four  generations  were  living  in  di» 
two.  Benjamina's  step-daughter,  aged  a^>^r 
was  a  fine  creature.  With  a  white  band  stiaigBt 
around  her  forehead  close  to  the  ejnbrows,  aM  a 
gay  plaid  handkerchief  thrown  on  above  it,  Eilliaf 
squarely  each  side  of  her  face,  she  looked  like  u 
old  Bedouin  sheik. 

Our  Mexican  friend  remembered  Laura  as  she 
was  fifty  years  ago.  She  was  then,  even  atfifqr- 
two,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  swiftest  runners  and 
best  ball-players  in  all  the  San  Gabriel  garnet. 
She  was  a  singer,  too,  in  the  choir.  Coaxing  her 
up  on  her  feet,  patting  her  shoulders,  entreatiag 
and  caressing  her  as  one  would  a  child,  be  aw 
ceeded  in  persuading  her  to  chant  for  ns  die 
Lord's  Prayer  and  part  of  the  litanies,  as  he  bad 
been  wont  to  do  it  in  the  old  days.  It  was  a 
grotesque  and  incredible  sight.  The  more  A» 
stirred  and  sung  and  lifted  her  arms,  tbe  leM 
alive  she  looked.  We  asked  the  ste]^i«liter 
if  they  were  happ>  and  wished  to  live.  Laugniog, 
she  repeated  the  question  to  them.  "Oh,  yes; 
we  wish  to  live  for  ever."  they  replied.  Tbqp 
were  greatly  terrified,  the  daughter  said,  when 
the  railtvay  cars  first  ran  through  San  Gabrid. 
They  thought  it  was  the  devil  bringing  fire  to 
bum  up  the  world.  Their  chief  solace  is  tobacco. 
To  beg  it,  Benjamina  will  creep  about  in  the 
village  by  the  hour,  bent  double  over  her  stafi 
tottering  at  every  step.  They  sit  for  the  hkhI 
part  silent,  motionless,  on  the  ground  ;  their  kne» 
drawn  up,  their  hands  clasped  over  them,  their 
heads  sunk  on  their  breasts.  In  my  drives  in  the 
San  Gabriel  valley,  I  often  saw  them  sitting  thus,  s» 
if  they  were  dead.  1  he  wight  had  an  indescribsW* 
foscination.  It  seemed  that  to  be  able  to  peoetnl* 
into  the  recesses  of  their  thoughts  woidd  be  t» 
lay  hold  upon  secrets  as  old  as  the  earth. 
{7b  b€  conhnmed.) 
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AT     CHRISTMAS  TIME. 


The  fields  and  meadows,  brown  and  bare, 
The  ermined  j^rb  of  winter  wear ; 
And  breezes  blowing  sharp  and  cold 
Proclaim  the  year  is  growing  old. 
Ko  thought  of  this  has  Rose,  so  sweet, 
Tripping  along  with  willing  feet, 

To  keep  the  Christmas  time. 

The  emben  glow  upon  the  hearth, 
Within  the  house  is  cheerful  mirth ; 


Past  feuds  and  fears  remembered  not. 
At  this  sweet  time  old  wrongs  forgot ; 
All  evil  passions  we  subdue. 
All  kindly  graces  we  renew. 

At  this  sweet  Christmas  timet 

So  on  her  road  my  foir  one  speeds. 
No  care  has  she,  and  none  she  needs. 
But  love  and  hope  and  joy  sublime. 

At  this  moat  peaceftil  Christmas  time. 
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THE    MUSICIAN  MONK: 

A  CARTHtTSIAH  LBGSND. 


By  Gabriel  Benedict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

[OBESPIERRE  has  fallen  !  "  is  the 
welcome  cry  now  re-echoing  over 
the  whole  country  of  France.  His 
head  had  found  its  place  under  the 
very  knife  which  had  destroyed  so 
many  of  his  victims.  The  very  people  that  but 
yesterday  were  calling  down  honour  on  his  name, 
to-day  execrate  his  very  memory,  and  where  were 
heard  exptes^ons  of  praise  nothing  was  now 
heard  but  words  of  disgust  and  horror.  But 
such  is  man.  Borne  about  by  evenr  wind,  to-day 
mad  after  one  fancy,  to-morrow  filled  with  dis- 
dain for  the  yesterday's  proceedings ;  and  so  the 
years  run,  wave  following  wave,  and  each  sac* 
ceeding  one  dragging  back  the  weeds  that  its 
predecessors  had  cast  forward. 

Foremost  amongst  the  crowd  that  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  guillotining  of  Robespierre, 
was  a  man,  conspicuous  by  his  bonnet  rouge, 
and  by  the  villainous  cast  of  his  countenance. 
He  is  evidently  well  known,  because  as  he  passes 
iti  the  midst  of  the  people,  many  draw  back  as  if 
unwilling  to  be  near  him,  and  not  a  few  murmurs 
of  hatred  are  heard  from  the  men  closest  to  the 
scaffold  when  they  recognize  the  new-comer. 

"  It  wilt  be  his  turn  next,"  shouts  out  some 
voice  in  the  crowd,  and  the  words  are  ^eeted 
with  a  storm  of  yells  and  hisses,  all  directed 
against  the  unwelcome  intruder. 

"Remember  the  Carthusian  monastery," 
shrieks  out  a  woman's  voice. 

"  And  the  burning  of  all  the  monks !  And 
the  persecution  of  the  de  Bretelles !  And  the 
death  of  our  great  musician,  Bruno  the  Carthu- 
sian monk!  "  yells  out  a  man  close  beside  the 
last  speaker. 

The  object  of  all  these  unpleasant  notices,  looks 
around  him  with  a  frightened  and  cowed  look, 
and  seeks  to  make  good  his  escape  from  his  un- 
welcome surroundings.  Especially  does  he  en- 
deavour to  make  good  his  retreat,  when  the  mob, 
not  content  vnth  reminding  him  of  his  iniquities, 
go  still  further,  and  threaten  to  punish  them  by 
summarily  putting  the  author  of  the  mischief 
under  the  great  knife  that  is  uplifted  still,  only 
waiting  to  come  down  with  a  rush  on  the  neck  of 
Robespierre. 

"To  the  guillotine  with  the  traitor  monk." 
roars  the  now  thoroughly  excited  mob.  "  Down 
with  the  Russian  aristocrat." 
^  "  The  knife  will  cut  all  the  better  for  its  morn- 
ing s  use,"  laughingly  calls  out  a  small  gamin, 
or  street  urchin,  who.  young  as  he  appears,  is 
Still  quite  alive  to  the  utility  of  the  frowning  in- 
strument that  rears  itself  up  against  the  cloud- 
less sky.  The  words  have  a  sense  of  humour  in 
them  that  charm  the  volatile  populace,  and  ti^e 
suggestion  would  have  been  acted  upon,  had  not 
at  this  moment  a  carriage  palled  up  close  to  the 
oafibid,  and  a  voice  nchdmcd: 


"  Citiicens,  Ae  tdgn  of  temw  is  over,  do  not 
stain  your  hands  with  the  Mood  <A  any  man,  how* 
ever  deserving  he  ma.j  be  of  your  aniipathr- 
Let  him  go  ftee,  for  God's  sake!  Wilt  yoa not 
grant  Sister  Dominica's  request?  She  it  is  that 
asks  you  for  his  life  to  be  spared." 

The  speaker,  a  venerable  old  lady  in  deep 
mourning,  leans  back,  and  the  face  m  a  nan  in 
the  habit  of  a  Dominicaness,  cmnes  fimwaxd  to  tlie 
window. 

At  the  sight  of  the  fair  young  rdigioos  a  shout 
of  welcome  resounds  through  the  multitude,  and 
"  Long  live  Sister  Dominica,  the  friend  of  the 
poor,"  is  the  cry  that  resounds  through  the 
drowsy  rooming  air. 

Smiling  sweetly  at  the  throng  around  her,  the 
young  nun  exclaims : 

"  My  friends,  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  should  have 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  blood- 
shed. I  go  back  to  my  convent  in  Ireland  to- 
morrow, let  me  carry  with  me  the  remembrance 
of  your  generosity.  Spare  Citizen  Alexander's 
life  for  my  sake.  See  [  the  mother  of  the  young 
Duke  de  Bretelles  burnt  to  death  in  the  Cartho- 
sian  monastery,  asks  of  you  to  be  generous.  She 
is  even  now  in  mourning  for  her  son,  as  you  see," 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  old  lady  beside  her 
in  the  carriage  ;  "and  I,  too,  have  suffered  at  his 
hands  as  well  as  many  of  you,  so  I  have  also  a 
right  to  be  revenged.  But  my  revenge  will  be  to 
let  him  alone." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  the  crowd  that  had 
hung  breathless  on  her  words,  now  burst  ont  iota 
cries  of: 

"  Yes !  yes !  we  know  you  are  his  niece,  and 
that  he  burnt  your  friends  at  Jumt^ge,  and  when 
you  ask,  we  wilt  grant  your  desire.  Lod^  Sk 
Sister  Dominica,  the  friend  of  the  poor." 

While  still  cheering,  the  mob  opened  its  ranks, 
and  the  hunted  man.  Alexander  de  Movaska, 
was  free,  and  free  at  the  prayer  of  one  whom  be 
deeply  injured.  Was  not  the  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Father  Cyril  pleading  also  for  his  life ;  was 
not  his  niece  likewise  sa\-iog  him,  and  that,  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  mob.  because  no  people 
is  so  easily  swayed  as  the  French,  and  if  they 
had  taken  her  interference  in  bad  part,  the? 
would  not  have  hesitated  in  sacrificit^  her  to 
their  fuiy. 

Before  leaving  the  scene,  Alexander  amvoaded 
the  carriage  window.  Ago^  (for  she  it  nas] 
bent  forward,  and  laying  her  hand  on  bis, 

said : 

"  God  bless  yon,  uncle.    I  will  pra^  for  yoa." 
The  unhappy  man  looked  first  at  bis  niece,  and 
at  the  childless  mother  beside  her,  and  bn^ealjr 

said  : 

"You  are  angels  both  of  you.  I  will  repent 
and  expiate.   Adieu  I  " 

So  saying,  he  abruptly  turned  away,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view. 

After  once  more  saluting  the  people  ciuwdiBg 
round  them,  the  old  Dochesse  de  Bretelles  and 
Agn^sa,  or  rather  Sister  Dominica,  drove  *MXf 
followed  by  repeated  cheers  and  cries  of  "Long 
live  the  Bretelles  and  Sister  Dominica.*' 

The  latter  had  only  come  over  to  France  a  fcv 
weeks  before  to  console  the  bmaved  mdier  te 
tbe  death  of  her  «dy  and  beloved  an. 
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Cyril,  who  had  been,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
burnt  to  death  in  tiie  old  abbey  at  Jumiige. 
During  Agndsa's  short  stay  in  Paris,  she  had 
made  herself  the  very  slave  of  the  poor  around 
where  she  was  stopping,  and  her  fame  as  being 
a  friend  of  the  people  had  spread  abroad,  and 
thus  it  was  owing  to  this  that  she  had  obtained 
the  life  of  her  uncle.  News  had  been  brought  to 
her  of  his  intention  of  witnessing  the  decapitation 
of  Robespierre,  and  knowing  the  hatred  borne 
him  by  the  populace,  she  hurried  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Bretelles,  as  we  have  seen  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  had  prevented  the  fury  of 
the  mob  being  worked  on  Alexander  de  Movaska. 
On  the  following  day  to  this  eventful  morning 
Agn^sa  returned  to  her  Dominican  home  in  Ire- 
land, accompanied  by  Father  Cyril's  mother,  who 
had  declared  her  intention  of  becoming  a  nun 
fikewiae.  This  she  ultimately  did,  taking  the 
vnlof  a  Benedictine. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  steps  of  Alexander  de 
Hovaska.  After  seeing  his  ntece  he  determined 
to  set  out  and  revisit  the  place  where  once  stood 
the  Carthusian  monastery  that  had  been  burnt  to 
the  ground  through  his  instrumentality.  Once 
that  pilgrimage  accomplished,  he  was  going  to 
enter  a  monastery  of  the  Trappist  Monks,  there 
to  expiate  the  many  and  grievous  sins  of  his  life. 
When  he  arrives  at  Jumi^ge  he  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  trace  where  once  stood  the  grand  old 
monastic  pile.  It  is,  alas,  in  complete  ruin  I  A 
few  blackened  stones  lie  scattered  about.  Ivy 
clings  round  a  few  pillars  that  lie  half  hidden  in 
the  long  grass,  that  now  waves,  where  once  rose 
tbe  stately  abbey.  The  spot  has  become  quite  a 
centre  of  pie^  for  the  peasants,  who  have  once 
more  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  every  evening 
at  the  hour  when  the  An^e/tts  bell  used  to  toll 
over  the  valley,  crowds  of  these  poor  people 
gather  together,  and  kneel  on  the  sward  which 
now  grows  as  a  green  carpet  over  the  place 
once  occupied  by  the  lovely  church.  And  it 
seems  as  if  God  is  pleased  at  the  humblfe  faith 
of  these  poor  villagers  who  come  to  pray, 
although  their  church  is  gone,  because  low  and 
sweet  every  evening  rings  out  through  the  still- 
ness the  notes  of  an  organ.  Weird  strains,  of  a 
surpassing  melancholy,  echo  around  over  the 
kneeling  people ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not 
seem  surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  but  hold  that 
it  is  the  spirit  of  Father  Bruno,  who  comes  back 
to  revisit  the  scene  ot  his  loved  monastery,  and 
who  walls  and  laments  over  its  fallen  glory. 

One  evening,  as  usual,  the  peasants  are  all 
assembled  on  the  deserted  spot,  and  the  strains 
of  heavenljr  music  are  hovering  in  the  air. 
From  the  village  there  comes  an  apparently  old, 
white-haired  man.  He  is  bowed  as  if  with  age. 
And  yet  no  I  The  man  before  us  is  not  old. 
Although  his  head  is  crowned  with  snowy  hair, 
his  face  is  still  comparatively  young.  True ; 
Alexander  de  Movaska  is  not  more  than  forty- 
eight,  and  it  is  even  he  who  is  now  lying  pros- 
trate on  the  soft  sward.  He  has  travelled  on  foot 
from  Paris,  and  now  that  he  perceives  his  handi- 
work in  the  ruins  around,  he  falls,  weeping 
bitterly.  He  hears  the  sweet  notes  quivering 
above  his  head,  and  humbling  himself  yet  more, 
be  blesses  the  good  and  loving  Lord  that  led  him 


here.  On  a  sudden  he  hears  a  voice,  and  it 
seemed  to  come  feom  above.  Raising  himself  on 
his  knees  he  listens,  and  haricen  to  the  words 
that  fall  so  clearly  on  the  evening  air : 

"  Go,  unhappy  son  of  S.  Bruno.  Go,  to  Seville 
in  Spain.  There  ask  for  the  Carthusian  Monas- 
tery, and  thou  wilt  find  the  T^rd  of  Peace 
awaiting  thy  coming.  Time  is  precious  to  thee, 
lose  it  not." 

'The  voice  died  a«ay,  and  Alexander  rose  from 
his  knees,  strengthened  in  this,  his  hour  of  need. 
Not  looking  around  to  see  if  the  people  kneeling 
about  had  heard  the  voice  likewise,  he  started  at 
once  for  Seville. 

After  a  long  and  weary  journey  he  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  sun  was  sinking  be- 
hind  the  golden-hued  mountains  that  surround 
Seville  on  the  west,  and  it  was  close  on  the 
Angelus  hour. 

Entering  the  city,  Alexander  went  along,  and 
at  last  stopped  one  of  the  many  people  that  were 
hurrying  past  him,  inquiring  of  htm  where  lay  the 
Carthusian  Monastery.  The  old  man  whom  he 
had  accosted,  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  sendr!  I  am  going  there  myself.  You 
are  a  stranger  I  see,  so  perhaps  you  will  accept 
of  my  company,  and  we  will  go  together.  We 
must  hurry  though,  because  the  Angelus  will 
ring  soon,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  monk  up 
there  that  plays  every  evening  at  that  hour.  I 
would  not  lose  a  note  of  the  music  for  all  the 
cigarettes  in  Madrid.  Ah,  si  sendr,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  You  must  know  we  Spaniards  are  very 
fond  of  a  sweet-scented  Madrid  cigarette,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  some ;  out  not  for  a 
million  of  them  would  I  miss  hearing  this  Car- 
thusian father  play." 

Alexander,  whose  face  had  grown  colourless, 
gasped,  rather  than  said: 

"What  is  his  name?" 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the 
question,  but  said,  pointing  to  a  large  church  ia 
front : 

"Ah,  sendr,  there  is  the  abbey  before  you  ;  I 
must  leave  you  now  ;  but  you  cannot  go  wrong, 
being  so  near.    I  salute  you,  sendr." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  raised  his  broad- 
brimmed  velvet  hat,  and  left  Alexander  atone. 
After  waiting  for  an  instant  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  to  recover  his  calmness,  Alexander 
pushed  the  great  door,  that  opened  side-ways, 
and  entered  the  lovely  edifice. 

It  was  a  superb  church,  with  gorgeous-hued 
frescoes  on  all  sides.  But  it  is  not  at  tne  beauties 
of  art  around  him  that  Alexander  is  looking. 
No  !  his  eyes  are  rivetted  on  the  choir,  which  is 
slowly  filling  with  closely-cowled  figures.  Ah, 
well  he  remembers  the  beautiful  white  habit  of 
S.  Bruno,  that  he,  alas!  once  wore.  He  ad- 
vances, plunged  in  deep  and  bitter  recollections, 
u^  the  crowded  nave.  Listen  1  The  A  ng^lus  is 
ringing  I  The  conscience-stricken  and  repentant 
Alexander  sinks  on  his  knees  in  one  of  the  carved 
seat-;  and  t>ows  his  head  in  his  hands  And  now 
a  tall,  white-robed  form  mounts  the  steps  leading 
to  the  organ.  A  silence  as  of  the  dead  reigns 
throughout  the  vast  church.  It  is  broken  sud- 
denly by  a  marvellously  beautiful  melody.  Alex- 
ander, who  bad  not  r«u«d  his  head  at  first,  ntfir 
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looks  up,  for  the  music  surely  sounds  familiar  in 
his  ears.  Where  has  he  heard  that  wailing 
harmony  ?  It  must  be,  it  is.  the  wondrous 
requiem  that  Father  Bruno  had  played  the  oight 
of  the  huming  of  his  monastery.  The  ex- 
Carthusian,  Father  Edmund,  had  had  its  sobbing, 
melancholy  melody  ringing  in  his  ears  for  many 
weary  months,  so  that  now,  when  he  listens,  he 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Eagerly  he  scans  the 
form  of  the  monk  seated  at  ue  organ  ;  but  his 
features  are  shronded  from  view  oy  the  white 
cowl.  In  the  middle  of  his  playing,  however,  it 
falls  back,  and,  with  the  rays  of  the  departing 
sun  that  streams  down  through  the  stained  glass 
above  lighting  up  the  face,  disclosed  to  the  awe- 
struck gaze  of  Alexander  de  Movaska,  is  the 
irradiated  couotenance  of  Father  Bruno. 

The  sight  of  one  whom  he  thought  dead,  had 
been  too  much  for  the  already  over-wrought  frame 
of  the  Russian  noble,  and  with  a  &int  moan,  he 
frdls  insensible  to  the  ground. 

A  hundred  friendly  hands  are  raised  to  bear 
him  away  from  the  church.  Still  quite  uncon- 
scious, he  is  carried  into  the  infirmary  belonging 
to  the  monasteiy,  and  is  laid  on  one  oi  the  white- 
curtained  couches.  An  hour  elapses,  and  slonly 
the  prince  recovers  from  his  swoon.  A  lay- 
brother  is  sitting  beside  him,  bathing  his  hands 
and  fevered  brow,  and  turning  to  him,  Alexander 
^ntly  says : 

"  Brother,  could  I  see  Father  Bruno  ?  " 

The  brother  appears  rather  surprised  at  a 
stranger  knowing  the  name,  but  making  no  re- 
mark, bows  his  head  in  silent  assent  and  quietly 
leaves  the  infirmary.  A  few  minutes  elapse,  and 
the  door  re-opening,  admits  the  tall  and  stately 
form  that  Alexander  knows  so  well.  The  sweetly 
beautiful  fcice  is  the  same,  only  thinner,  and  the 
low  voice  falls  with  a  calming  power  on  the 
wearied  heart  of  the  prostrate  Alexander : 

"  Son  I  brother  I  thou  hast  come,  and  thou  art 
welcome." 

Oh,  the  anguUh  of  that  moment  was  truly  great 
to  the  repentant  Edmund  I  yet  it  was  an  anguish 
mixed  with  peace  and  consolation.  Rising  from 
off  the  low  bed,  he  threw  himself  at  Father 
Bruno's  feet,  and  sobbed  out : 

*'  Father,  I  have  sioned  against  heaven  and 
against  thee,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called 
thyson." 

The  angelic  face  of  the  white-robed  Bruno 
shone  with  a  radiance  as  of  heaven.  Tears  of 
joy  coursed  down  his  pale  countenance,  and 
placing  his  arms  around  his  kneeling  brother,  he 
lifted  him  from  the  ground  and  replaced  him  on 
the  bed. 

"Dear  brother  in  our  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "do 
not  grieve  so  Intterly.  Our  loving  Lord  and 
Master  has  watched  over  thee.  His  strajred  sheep. 
Thou  shalt  be  washed  in  the  Uood  of  that  spot- 
less  victim,  by  Absolution,  and  thou  shalt  die, 
robed  in  the  white  habit  of  our  glorious  Father 
S.  Bruno,  pure  and  spotless  in  soul  and  body. 
Stay  in  peace,  while  I  go  and  bring  thee  some- 
one whom  thou  wouldst  be  glad  to  see." 

So  saying  he  left  Alexander's  side,  and  returned 
in  a  few  instants  with  a  monk,  who  was  closely 
cowled.  Once  beside  the  bed  Father  Bruno's 
GonpanloD  threw  back  the  hood,  and  lo  I  Alex- 


ander sees  the  face  of  Father  Cyril  whom  we  have 

known  as  the  Dulce  de  Bretelles.  ' 

"You!"  exclaims  the  prince.  "Yea,  Father 
Cyril  1    But  how  did  you  escape  from  Ikhd 

Here  the  painful  remembrance  of  that  dreadfol 
night  came  back  vividly  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
agitated  noble,  and  Father  Bruno  hastened  to 
calm  his  emotion,  saying  : 

"Yes,  dear  brother,^  the  help  of  God  « 
escaped,  but  do  not  think  of  all  that;  lather 
rejoice  mth  us  that  you  have  been  spared  to  lee 
that  your  sin  was  not  so  black  as  it  might  haie 
been.   You  feel  worse,"  he  excJaimed,  sedngf  | 
the  deathly  pallor  that  was   spreading  over  | 
Alexander's  race.  "  Brother,  you  have  Imt  jost 
time  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  for  I  feel  that  I 
you  will  not  live  to  hear  midnight  strike.   Whon  | 
will  you  that  I  send  to  you  to  hear  your  coo* 
fession  ?  " 

"You!  You!  Father," ^ped the £ast-siiikia([ 
Edmund.  "  But  will  not  Father  Cjrril  bless  ne 
before  he  goes  ?"  j 

"  Yea,  surely  will  I,  dear  Brother  Edmund,"  j 
said  the  young  monk  thus  addressed,  and  i&iaof  I 
his  hand  he  made  the  ngn  of  the  cross  over  Uo. 
Then  smiling  at  him  he  cirew  his  cowl  once  moR 
over  his  head  and  noiselessly  left  the  chamber. 

Alone  now  with  the  dying  man.  Father  Bnoo  I 
bends  over  his  bed  and  receives  his  last  coo- 
fession.  The  sacred  words  of  absolution  bin  I 
been  pronounced  over  the  repentant  soul;  the  I 
holy  oils  have  been  applied,  and  now  nought  ic-  i 
mams  to  the  two  occupants  of  the  silent  infirnan 
but  to  awut  in  prayer  the  toUing  of  desflit  ' 
hour. 

Father  Cyril  has  told  his  fellow-monks  of  the 
stranger  who  is  dying,  and,  according  to  the 
Carthusian  custom,  the  "  passing  bell "  is  doirif 

tolling  out. 

Four  hours  pass  away  slowly  and  yet  qiucklf. 
Father  Bruno  is  still  sitting  by  the  bea-si<u  of  die 
dying  Alexander  holding  his  hand.  The  mooki 
are  all  assembled  now  m  the  infirmary,  sajisg 
the  Lita^ny  for  the  Dying.  Half-past  elevm 
strikes  I  a  quarter  to  twelve !  the  hands  ttf  the 
clock  on  the  wall  are  pointing  to  three  minoles 
to  midnight,  when,  rising  up  in  the  bed,  Edouni 
Alexander  Movaska  exclaims  in  a  loud  voice: 

"My  Lord  and  my  God  into  Thy  hands  I  con- 
mend  my  soul !  "  then  sinking  back,  with  lus  last 
look  fixed  lovingly  on  Father  Bruno,  the  weaned 
and  purified  spirit  fled  to  its  eternal  rest. 

One  minute  after  the  great  bell  of  midught 
tolled  out,  thus  vending  Father  Bruno's  pre- 
diction  that  Father  Kdmund  would  not  live  to 
hear  it  strike.  It  was  Father  Bruno,  who  vidi 
loving  hands  robed  the  still  fbrm  of  his  dewted 
brother  in  religion  in  the  white  habit  of  S.  Bnoo. 
With  a  tender  care  he  placed  a  rDsaiy  noDd  Ae 
white-clasped  hands,  and  then,  after  '^^ing  Oe 
marble  brow,  he  drew  down  the  cowl,  as  ii 
customary  with  the  Carthusians.  The  sinple 
^neral  took  place  on  the  following  evening,  aad 
on  the  white  cross  that  marked  the  cai^ 
resting-place  of  the  dead  monk,  ahoike  n 
letters— Father  Edmund,  Aiexaoder  de  Uonib, 
Carthu«an,  aged  48.   R.  I.  P. 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  mexi,) 
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THE    LITTLE  WANDERER. 


HE  night  was  chill  and  blank, 
And  storm  winds  blew  amain. 
The  fleecy  snow  fell  all  around. 
And  lay  untinged  by  stain. 


Fierce  was  the  wintiy  cold. 
Yet  on  the  wee  one  went ; 

Till,  tired  out,  he  fell, 
His  hope  and  courage  spent. 


HS  LOOKED  AND  SAW  BRIGHT  UGHT.' 


A  little  child  had  left 

His  home  long;'  hours  be£ore. 
To  roam  beyondthe  fields. 

And  reaol  the  distant  moor. 

Far  from  his  mother's  ken 
His  little  feet  had  strayed, 

Till  day  had  passed,  and  night 
Her  robe  o'er  nature  laid. 


Yet  ere  his  eyes  he  closed 
He  upward  raised  his  face. 

And  prayed  "  Our  Father."  and 
"  HaU  Blary  fiill  of  Grace." 

Ah  1  not  alone  vat  he^ 
For  One  stood  by  his  ride. 

Whose  Strength  had  held  him  up. 
Whose  Hand  had  been  his  Guide. 
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"  Oh  !  sleep  not,  but  took  uo," 

His  Guardian  Angel  cried ; 
He  loolced  and  saw  bright  light 

Across  the  moorland  wide. 

Ooce  more  bis  feet  sped  on. 

To  reach  the  beacon  light. 
Then  nearer  as  he  drew 

Full  calmer  drew  the  night. 

Then  as  he  gained  the  spot 

From  whence  the  light  had  gleamed, 
An  open  door  he  saw 

That  like  a  welcome  seemed. 

'Twas  but  a  lowly  shrine 

Where  faithful  souls  might  meet, 
Their  Lord,  their  God.  a<  d  King. 

And  worship  at  His  Feet. 

With  tottering  feet  he  passed 

Across  the  threshold  floor, 
Then  paused  with  bated  breath 

His  Saviour  to  adore. 

The  Christmas  bells  rang  out 

From  many  a  stately  fanc:^ 
As  in  that  humble  Church 

The  Christ  came  down  agatm 

The  tired  child  found  rest. 

Nor  longer  wished  to  roam* 
So  may  all  wanderers  find 

Safe  shelter  in  Christ's  Home. 

J.  M.  D.  A. 


GITHA  OF  THE.  FOREST: 
o'h,  the  burning  of  ckoyland, 


By  E.  SIEWART. 


CHAPTER  'KXl.—fConiifiuedJ 

[VIL  be  thy  lot,  thou  miserable 
Saxon ! "  said  the  chief  of  those 
grim  warriors  to  Edmund,  "as- 
suredly we  will  take  out  of  thy 
bones  the  punishment  that  is  due  to 
thee  for  thy  ragged  tunic  and  moneyless  pouch. 
The  god  Thor  be  our  witness,  that  since  thedawn  we 
have  ranged  the  country  up  and  down,  and  not 
a  soul  of  the  woman-hearted  Saxons  have  we 
lighted  on ;  and  now,  when  we  looked  to  have  laid 
hands  on  a  thane  to  be  ransomed,  to  be  baulked 
by  a  shell  without  a  kernel,  a'  mendicant  slave  ; 
well,  rest  thee,  Saxon,  till  our  meal  is  finished, 
and.  as  J  promised,  we  will  make  thy  bones  pay 
all  debts ! " 

"Alas!"  replied  Edmnnd.  "the  poor  glee- 
man's  life  is  not  worth  the  sword  of  the  brave 
warrior ;  rather  let  him  be  spared,  and  the  cun- 
ning of  his  art  shall  be  a  pastime  for  the  valiant, 
after  the  toils  of  the  battle-field  are  done.  Will 


it  not  please  the  gallant  Northmen  to  witness  a 

sample  of  his  skill  ?  " 

A  kind  of  growling  consent  being  granted  to 
this  request,  Edmund  forthwith  began  to  beat  tbe 
little  drum  which  had  till  then  hung  at  lus 
shoulder,  and  the  dog,  rising  on  his  hind  legs, 
went  through  the  evolutions  of  his  customaqr 
dance,  in  a  style  which  so  highly  delighted  thie 
rude  Danes,  that  the  elder,  starting  up,  protested 
that  the  animal  and  his  master  were  worthy  to 
make  pastime  for  the  great  Osketyl  himself; 
when,  however,  Edmund,  producing  three  long 
and  sharp  knives,  tossed  them  dexterously  in  tbe 
air,  caught  them  by  their  naked  blades,  and  \fj 
turns  affected  to  swallow  them,  or  buiy  them  to 
the  haft  in  his  breast,  the  admiration  of  the 
Danes  increased  to  a  kind  of  wonder-stricken 
awe,  they  examined  him  with  a  grave  air,  as  if 
to  be  convinced  that  he  was  a  creature  of  real 
flesh  and  blood,  and  then,  supposing  him  to  be 
actually  endowed  with  the  magical  powers 
claimed  by  their  own  soothsayers,  they  enqaiicd 
with  much  solemnity  whether  it  was  with  the 
spirits  of  air.  earth,  or  water  that  he  was  most 
familiar. 

Edmund,  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
could  not  have  forborne  from  laughter  at  such  an 
inquiry,  perceiving  at  once  that  many  advantages 
might  accrue  to  his  purpose  from  this  blind  and 
absurd  superstition  of  the  Northmen,  trnme* 
diately  assured  them,  with  a  gravity  equal  to 
their  own,  that,  having  long  studied  the  magic 
art,  he  had  a  great  influence  over  spirits  of  all 
classes. 

"That  is  well!"  replied  tbe  elder  wazrior, 
v^ose  name,  it  appeared,  was  Haco,  "  if  tbe 
Saxon  is  a  great  magician,  wherefore  should  the 
Dane  do  him  wrong  ?  Was  he  not  of  old  a  soo 
of  Scania  himself,  and  was  not  Odin  the  god  of 
his  fathers  ?  But  the  priests  of  the  Cbrisrians 
love  not  Odin  nor  the  soothsayers'  mighty  art ;  it, 
then,  the  Saxon  knows  much  magic,  let  him 
return  to  the  faith  of  his  old  fathers  ;  the  pine- 
boughs  burn  bright  in  the  palaces  of  Scania,  and 
where  are  there  waters  so  clear  as  those  that 
wash  her  shores,  or  sleep  in  the  hollows  of  her 
mighty  hills  ?  Let  the  Saxon  come,  then,  with 
us  i  the  great  Osketyl  will  hail  the  gnat 
magician,  and  the  mighty  enchantress  Kjoda 
will  take  him  for  the  brother  of  her  soul.*' 

Edmund  had  no  course  but  to  agree  with  a 
seeming  alacrity  to  this  proposal,  though,  tndb 
to  tell,  he  bad  no  strong  inclination  to  sal^ect 
either  his  magical  skill  or  his  person  to  tbe 
scrutiny  of  the  cunning  Imma ;  though,  appre- 
hensive of  a  recognition  on  her  part,  he  had 
previously  darkened  his  skin  with  the  juice  of 
some  berries  of  the  forest.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  introduction  to  the  presence  of  the  chief  him- 
self, would  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  Githa  and  her 
father ;  this  latter  reflection  consoled  Edmund  for 
all  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  in  the  toit 
of  Osketyl. 

The  sun  had  long  gone  down,  and  thnr  usoal 
evening  scene  of  wild'  revelry  had  commenced 
among  the  Danes,  when  Edmund  was  again 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  their  ruthless  com- 
mander. ' 
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Edmund  looked  anxiouslv  for  Sidroc  and  Olaf ; 
iht  fonner,  accordiof;  to  his  wont,  sat  near  to 
his  kinsman  Osketj^,  but  Olaf  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

Partially  overcome  by  his  deep  draughts  of 
mead  and  ale,  Osketyl  was  leaning  with  a  drowsy 
air  upon  his  hand  when  Edmund  and  his  con- 
ductor appeared ;  but  when  the  latter  announced 
that  be  bad  in  Edmund  procured  a  magician  who 
might,  perhaps,  supply  to  the  armies  the  loss  of 
the  councils  of  the  deceased  Frean  or  the  sick 
Aslauga,  Osketyl  looked  up  with  a  kind  of 
ferocious  animation  sparkling  in  his  heavy  eye. 

"But  Cometh  one  to  our  tents,"  he  cried, 
"  with  the  garb  of  a  Saxon,  to  tell  the  Northmen 
how  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  shall  flov  upon  their 
swords?" 

"Good,  my  lord,"  said  Haco,  in  his  eagerness 
releasing  Edmund  from  a  reply,  which  he  might 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  make — "good, 
my  lord,  this  Saxon  might  have  owned  Hengist. 
for  his  sire  I  what  hath  he,  who  can  command  the 
winds  and  the  sea,  to  do  with  the  Christian 

§riestsrwho  condemn  those  mighty  hearts  ?  This 
axon  would  be  like  his  fathers  of  old  ;  the  sound 
of  the  battle  is  pleasant  to  his  ear,  an<l  he  would 
discourse  with  the  winds  that  rave  over  the 
northern  seas." 

"  Let  the  Saxon,  then,  call  upon  those  spirits 
who  obey  him,"  said  Osketyl,  "  and  declare 
whether  it  were  well  if  the  Northmen  yielded  a 
prompt  ^  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 

As  Edmund  was  absolutely  i^orant  as  to  what 
particular  mode  of  mischief  might  suit  the  will  of 
Imma  at  that  moment,  or  whether  it  would  most 
promote  his  own  purpose  to  gratify  or  disappoint 
her,  he  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  in  an  evasion,  and 
therefore  gravely  informed  Osketyl  that  the 
spirits  whom  he  commanded  were  not  to  be  called 
upon  till  midnight,  at  which  hour  he  would  learn 
from  them  the  will  of  the  Fates. 

The  superstitious  and  perfect  acquiescence  of 
Osket)fl  to  this  postponement  of  the  pretended 
magician's  reply,  and  the  gaping  awe  with  which 
he  and  his  companions  witnessed  the  manoeuvres 
which  Edmund  repeated  in  their  presence,_niight 
have  been  too  much  for  the  risible  faculties  of  the 
latter,  bad  he  not  been  weU  aware  of  the  solemn 
character  of  the  £arce.  and  that  the  slightest 
oversight  on  his  own  part,  or  suspicion  on  that  of 
Osketyl,  would  speedily  change  it  for  him  into  a 
ve^  doleful  tragedy. 

From  this  anxiety,  however,  he  was  speedily 
released  by  the  entrance  of  Imma  ;  her  hair 
hanging  loose  over  her  shoulders,  her  dress  in 
disorder,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  a  late  jour- 
ney. Her  features  were  distorted,  her  voice 
choked  with  rage,  as,  approaching  Osketyl,  she 
shook  him  roughly  by  the  arm  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  they  are  gone,  most  redoubtable 
VikincT  Hear  you.  the  Yarl  Ola!  has  taken  to 
his  ships,  and  laughs  the  power  of  Oske^l  to 
scom  I  But  if  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  in 
OsketyPs  breast,  that  of  her  father  beats  in  the 
bosom  of  Rinda;  let  Osketyl  yield  so  much  as 
tliis  to  great  Eric's  fame — let  him  give  to.  Rinda 
but  one  of  his  ships,  and  warriors  to  man  that 
ship,  there  is  space  on  the  wide,  seas  for  the  good 


6gbt,  and  then  may  the  ghost  of  Rinda  desoead. 
pmiog  to  the  shades  if  she  wins  not  her  own  cap- 
t've  from  this  insolent  Yaii !  " 

"  Be  thou  content,  faiz  Rinda,"  replied 
Osketyl,  who  seemed  indisposed  to  accede  to  her 
request,  "  be  thou  content;  the  man,  the  slayer 
of  the  great  Eric,  is  in  thine  hand :  what  matters 
it  to  thee  that  Olaf  carries  off  the  girl,  bis 
daughter?'* 

"It  matters  this  much, . spiritless  Viking]" 
replied  Imma,  a  frightful  expression  of  rage  con- 
vulsing her  features,  "  it  matters  that  it  is  my 
will  to  hold  this  maiden  captive— 'it  matters  that 
the  measure  of  my  just  hatred  to  her  father  can 
only  be  at  full  poured  out  upon  her  head; 
besides,  remember  thee,  Osketyl,  this  is  the 
ninth,  the  sacred  year,  when  the  chieftains  of 
Scania  should  assemble  at  Drontheim  to  celebrate 
the  great  feast  of  our  faith  ;  but,  Osketvl,  he  mil 
linger  oo  the  soft  western  shore-~doubtle8s  the 
great  chief  grows  delicate,  he  fears  the  rough 
wind,  the  ice  ^nd  snow  of  his  own  Scania  1 ' ' 

These  taunting  words  of  Imma  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  sea  king — his  countenance  grew 
livid,  and  in  tones  hollow  from  the  excess  of  his 
anger,  he  replied, — 

"  None,  save  thee,  Rinda,  could  couple  fear 
with  the  name  of  Osketyl  and  live  ;  but  shall  thy 
hate  of  a  miserable  maiden  cause  the  weal  of  the 
Northmen  to  be  forgotten?  No,  our  booty  at 
Croylaod  was  but  poor,  but  the  wealth  of  these 
other  Christians  has  made  us  amends;  and  mm, 
when  riches  lie  upon  an  open  path,  shall  we  at 
once  abandon  them  to  pleasure  thee  ?  " 

While  this  sceue  had  taken  place  betnuen 
Osketyl  and  Imma,  Edmund,  aware  of  the  <ikM.t* 
acter  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  siuraunded, 
had  assumed  a  rapt  and  solemn  air,  narrowly 
watching,  amid  his  affected  abstraction,  for  a 
mode  of  availing  himself  of  the  absurdity  of  their 
superstition.  A  similar  abstraction,  real  or 
assumed,  had  hitherto  held  the  scald  Swein  also 
silent ;  he  sat  near  Osketyl,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  harp,  and  his  e^es  fixed  intentiy  on 
Edmund,  but  apparenUy  without  cansdoumessin 
their 'gaze. 

But  the  midnight  hwt,  as  Osketyl.  had,  said, 
was  fast  approaching,  and  a  solemn  silence  for 
some  minutes  prevailed  in  the  assembly :  then 
Edmund,  tunrittg  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
tent, from  which  the.draperiea  were  raised, point^ 
with  a  solemn  air  to  the  moon,  across  whose  disc 
a  light  and  feathery  cloud  vaa  at  the  moment 
floating. 

"  It  IS  enough !  "  he  said,  adopting  for  the  time 
the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Northmen,  "the 
bright  sunbeam  of  summer,  the  soowwreath  oo 
the  northern  hill,  or  the  white  clouds  that  swim 
across  the  whiter  moon — these,  for  the  dull  and 
unthinking,  are  only  that  which  they  seem,  but 
for  the  eyes  of  the  seer  they  are  peopled  with 
many  shapes  ;  lo  I  even  no«,  through  yon 
vapoury  cloud,  as  through  a  veil,  appears  the 
gaurdian  spirit  of  Olaf,'  that  proud  Yarl ;  but  her 
looks  are  bent  downwards,  her  brow  Is  cold  and 
wan — assuredly,  the  glory  of  that  chief  is  fast  de- 
parting ;  why  should  he  cross  the  purpose  of  the 
royal  Rinda  s  soul  ?  Let  the  will  of  the  princess 
be  obeyed— let  Olaf  restoce  the  victim  to  ner  hand 
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—let  the  chieft  of  the  Northmen  pursue  him ! 
Such  is  the  will  of  the  gods  I  " 

Having  thus  made  his  oracular  announcement, 
Sdmund,  according  to  the  most  approved  fashion 
of  a  seer,  dropped  upon  a  seat,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
and  his  limbs  relaxed  apparently  in  a  renewed  fit 
«f  sullen  abstraction. 

A  low  murmur  among  the  chieb,  mingled  with 
expressions  of  uncontrolled  exultation  from  Imma, 
followed  his  decision. 

"  And  what  sajrs  Swein  ? "  demanded  Osketylt 
turning  to  the  scald,  "  is  there  a  mice  in  his 
cweet  muHc  that  confirms  the  viuons  of  the 
•eer?" 

The  scald  looked  up  when  he  was  thus  ad- 
dressed ;  then  he  swept  his  hand  across  his  harp- 
strings,  drawing  from  the  chords  wild  and  fitful 
«ounds,  strangely  varying  from  the  low  wailing 
notes  of  profound  gnef  to  a  pealing  harmony, 
imitative  of  the  clang  of  batUe,  or  the  fierce 
triumphs  of  revenge. 

"It  is  well!  "  sang  the  bard  ;  "let  the  will  of 
the  great  Imma  be  accomplished  :  let  the  pride 
of  Olaf  be  brought  low  ;  yet  is  that  yarl  a  mighty 
chief  foremost  amid  the  ranks  of  the  valiant, 
and  therefore  even  it  is  well ;  glorions  will  t>e  the 
triumph  of  tiie  daughter  of  Eric  in  his  defeat. 
Then,  ^too,  let  C^kefyl  and  the  other  chiefe 
auemble  under  the  mils  of  Drontheim,  in  the 
ninth,  the  sacred  year ;  who  will  tempt  the  wrath 
ctf  Odin  by  foiling  to  kneel  before  his  altar  in  the 
ninth  year  ?  Then  let  the  voice  of  the  warrior  be 
heard  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  scald  and  the 
drotte — let  ma^  harps  resound  for  the  tnumphs 
of  the  terrible  Thor — let  a  long  and  wailing  note 
mourn  the  fate  of  the  beautifulBalder ! " 

Here  agun  the  scald  paused  in  his  wild 
descant:  and  while  his  voice  was  hushed,  he 
drewfrom  his  harp suchexpressiveandtmpassioned 
strains,  that  Edmund  lost  Cor  a  moment  the  sense 
of  his  own  perilous  situation  in  admiration  of  the 
harper's  wondrous  skill. 

After  thus  exhibiting  his  extraordinaiy  mtmcal 
powers,  Swein  again  raised  hia  voi«,  and  sung 
the  death  of  Balder— a  favourite  sa^ect  with  the 
northern  minstrels. 

When  the  song  of  Swein  was  concluded,  the 
chiefs  plunged  again  into  their  usual  revel  of  the 
taght,  swaUowing  such  quanrities  of  strong  drink 
that  it  was  a  marvel  to  Edmund  thi^  they  were 
not  more  speedily  intoxicated. 

The  Danish  revel  was  prolonged  till  long  after 
the  first  gray  light  of  morning  had  crept  over  the 
sky.  Imma  had  retired  so  soon  as  she  had 
attained  her  object  of  pursuading  Oske^l  to  the 
pursuit  of  Olai;  of  the  unfortunnte  Osbright, 
Edmund  had  learned  nothing,  but  that  he  still 
remained  a  prisoner  among  the  Danes.  The  new 
&vour  into  which  he  had  been  himself  received, 
aigsd  Osketyl  paiticulariy  to  recommend  him  to 
the  care  of  his  kinsman  Sidroc,  thus  affording 
Edmund  a  full  opportuni^  of  converse  with  ^e 
young  Viking. 

At  the  close,  then,  of  the  revel,  the  latter  bade 
Edmund  follow  him  to  his  tent,  but  scarcely  on 
entering  it  did  the  thane  proceed  to  discover  nim- 
■elf,  when  Sidroc  interrupted  him. 

"  It  is  well,  young  Saxon ! "  h«  said,  "  it  is 
«eU,  thon  hut  chosen  thy  dlq:ttlw  conning, 


but  it  could  not  long  conceal  thee  from  my  know- 
ledge ;  the  eyes  of  Sidroc  were  quickened  by  his 
heart,  and  that  draws  him  to  thee,  young  Saxon. 
Sidroc  loves  thee,  and  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Northmen,  he  would  fain  change  a  valiant 
foe  into  the  sworn  brother  of  his  soul !  " 

"Generous  Dane)'*  replied  Edmund,  warmly  \ 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  Viking,  "  I,  who  have  I 
never  known  a  brother,  would  nght  joyfully  find  i 
one  in  so  noble  a  being  as  thyself."  j 

"See  you,  then,  mybrothw!"  answered  Sidroc,  ; 
moving  towards  a  dark  curtain  which  divMed  his  ! 
tent,  "see  you,  my  brother,  I  would  show  you 
some  prisoners  who  were  brought  into  the  camp  . 
by  mv  soldiers  but  an  hour  before  your  o«n  I 
arrival;  like  thyself,  they  were  seeking  news  of 
the  fair  Saxon  maiden ;  and  to  secure  their  safety 
among  our  armies,  I  have  promised  to  take  them 
among  my  own  attendants." 

So  saying,  Sidroc  with  a  smile  drew  back  the 
curtains,  and  to  the  utter  astonishing  of  Edmund 
discovered  seated  round  a  small  table  spread 
with  refreshments  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  tent, 
no  other  than  the  monks  Erconwald  and  Uliic, 
aad  the  slave  Sebba. 

"  I  foresee,  my  most  contumacious  son  I  "  said 
Ulric,  starting  up  and  placing  his  hand  before 
Edqiund's  mouth,  "  I  foKsee  Uiat  thon  art  abcnt 
vainly  and  nndutifully  to  interfisn  with  the  voca- 
tion of  my  reverend  brother  and  myself,  and  take 
upon  thee  to  preach,  forsooth,  upon  the  {ffoprietj 
ot  our  leaving  thee  alone  all  the  honour  and  the 
glory  of  rescuing  the  fair  Githa  and  her  Cathn. 
Ah  I  we  well  know  the  avarice  of  good  works, 
and  therefore  was  it,  that  no  sooner  were  we 
quits  of  the  Wrannous  Berred,  than  we  pnmd 
permission  of  our  holy  &ther  Godric  to  fouow 
m  the  track  of  the  Danes,  which  we  were  well  as- 
sured you  would  seek.  Thy  friend  Algar  vrilllook  . 
to  thy  lands,  and  as  for  us,  we  will  not  call  it  a 
misfortune,  that,  failing  to  overtake  thee,  we  fdl  I 
into  the  I^rd  Sidroc's  hands,  since  our  purpose 
of  finding  thee  is  thereto  achieved.  But  we  lu*e 
yet  anoUier  woid  for  thee,  dear  Edmnnd,  ud 
that  is.  If  thou  dost  presume  in  any  terms,  bow 
ever  measured,  to  deny  ns  the  liberty  which  we 
seek,  of  sharing  in  thy^  fortunes,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  we  shall  incontinently  make  oar- 
selves  known  to  the  majestic  commander  Oske^ 
himself,  of  whom  be  it  said,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  presence  and  protection  of  his  kinsmaa  | 
the  valorous  Sidroc,  that  he  partaketh  but  little 
the  nature  of  a  Iamb." 

(7b  he  conhnued.) 


Ah  exchange  tells  us  of  a  gentleman  «4io  hu 
a  mimr  in  the  side  of  one  of  his  stables,  and  be 
has  a  horse  which  goes  every  day  several  times 
and  looks  at  himself  with  a  peculiar  air  of  per- 
sonal pride  as  if  he  were  a  young  dandj.  He 
steps  before  the  glass,  takes  a  look  at  hu  bee, 
then  he  turns  and  scrutinizes  himself  from  life 
to  side  with  critical  inspection  of  his  form  Ml 
proportions,  and  when  ne  Is  satisfied  wldhJb 
tnaacuUne  bangs,  and  the  graceful  flow  mm 
mane  and  tmO,  Be  goes  awny. 
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KATX  FUTS  DARCY'S  LBTTER  INTO  HER  FATHER'S  HAND. 

Cfenslmas  at  garrijbiUc, 


|T  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Christmas  Eve,  a  g^ood  many  years  ago 
now,  that  Darcy  O'Loughlia  gave  his 
name  at  the  gate  of  Trini^  College,  Dublin,  and 
65J 


passed  in.  As  he  looked  in  at  the  lodg^  door, 
he  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  sit  for  awhile 
with  the  two  burly  good-natured  looking  night 
porters  by  their  roaring  fire ;  for  the  night  was 
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bitterly  cold,  and  he  felt  more  thoroughly  alone 
than  he  ever  had  before  in  the  two  and^tnenty 
years  of  his  life.  However,  there  were  other  feel- 
ings in  Darcy's  mind  at  the  time,  that  counter- 
balanced bis  sense  of  loneliness ;  so  he  merely 
replied  to  the  [Wrters*  kindly  "  good  aight.  sir,"  and 
passed  on  to  nis  rooms.  Once  within  he  lost  no  time 
in  lighting  his  lamp,  and  then  he  set  to  woriE  to  re- 
kin^e  h»  smouldering  fire.  The  prospect  re- 
vealed by  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  far  from 
cheerful.  The  room  was  carpetless,  and,  except 
for  a  table,  one  arm-chair,  and  two  or  three 
dilapidated  cane  ones,  almost  naked  of  furniture. 
And  yet  they  had  not  the  look  of  the  apartments 
of  a  hard-reading  sizar,  who  had  neither  means 
nor  desire  for  any  further  decoration  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary;  the  nails  were 
there  in  the  wall,  but  the  pictures  were  gone; 
that  handsome  arm-chair  and  massive  table  had 
never  been  put  in  by  themselves.  Where  was  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  ?  Everything  betokened  a 
recent  and  rapid  fall  in  the  fortune  of  the  tenant. 
He,  however,  had  now  succeeded  at  last  in 
rousing  into  a  show  of  animation  the  dying  em- 
ben;  and  after  warming  his  hands  for  a  few 
moments  over  the  blaze,  he  got  up,  and  producing 
a  bottle  of  whisky  from  his  pantnr,  mixed  a  glass 
of  "grogt"  and  then  throwing  himself  into  tiie 
arm-chair,  fell  a-thinktog. 

A  perfect  stranger  to  Darcy  and  his  story 
would  easily  have  guessed  that  the  thoughts 
which  were  bringing  such  a  weary  look  of  almost 
hopeless  wretchedness  upon  that  handsome 
young  face  were  not  over-pleasant  ones.  Sad 
enough  in  all  conscience  they  were,  and  not 
without  reason.  It  was  now  some  six  months 
since  Darcy  had  a  misuoderstanding  with  his 
father,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
always  existed  the  strongest  affection.  What  was 
the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  immaterial. 
Some  trifle,  occurring  at  an  -inopportune 
moment,  had  set  at  variance  two  proud  and 
wilful,  though  loving  hearts.  Hot  and  bitter 
words  had  been  spoken  on  both  sides.  The 
very  closeness  of  the  bond  which  had  united 
them  before  seemed  to  make  the  breach  more  ir- 
remediable ;  and  Parcy  had  left  his  home  one 
night  in  the  summer  vacation,  refusing  all  offers 
of  assistance  from  his  father,  aud  determining 
for  the  future  to  hold  no  co^nmunication  with 
him.  He  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  want 
money,  and  consequently  thought  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  get  it ;  so  while  the  remainder 
of  his  quarter's  allowance  lasted,  he  lived 
pleasantly  enough  at  bis  rooms  at  the  college, 
always  on  the  look-out  for  some  means  of 
making  money,  but  not  yet  considering  the  search 
as  veiy  pressing;  or  necessary.  In  fact,  he  was 
quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  to  a  clever 
fellow*  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  anything  like  an 
approach  to  want  was  an  impossibility.  When 
bis  money,  however,  began  to  disappear,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  manner  of  looking  for 
work  had  perhaps  been  not  energetic  enough, 
and  so  he  determined  to  set  about  seeking  a 
livelihood  without  further  delay. 

It  would  be  going  thruugh  an  oft  told  tale  to 
relate  the  rebuffs  and  disappointments  that  he 
net  at  every  step ;  how  he  gradually  almost  lost 


faith  in  himself  from  repeated  failure ;  how  he 
tried  to  obtain  employment  in  one  way  after 
another,  and  at  last  began  to  think  that  there 
was  no  way  whatever  open  to  him.  The  £act 
was,  poor  Darcy,  though  clever  enough,  bad  yet 
never  had  the  training  in  the  school  of  poverty 
which  could  have  enabled  him  to  turn  his  talents 
into  immediate  account.  He  tried  to  get  as 
under  master  in  a  school ;  but  found  that  his 
having  obtained  no  collegiate  distinction  (irtudi 
Uarcy  indeed  had  always  considered  as  rather 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  poor  men),  was  an 
insuperable  barrier.  He  tried  journalism,  but 
found  the  market  already  overstocked,  and 
numbers  of  men  with  as  much  brains  as  him- 
self, and  ten  times  as  much  technical  skill,  ap- 
plying for  every  vacany.  He  had,  it  is  true,  one 
or  two  transient  gleams  of  success ;  but  th^ 
had  done  him  almost  more  harm  thin  good, 
as  they  diverted  htm  from  the  now  all-important 
search  for  some  occupadon  comparatively  perma- 
nent. 

One  result  of  his  ill  success  in  this  struggle 
for  a  livelihood  was  that  he  was  gradually  com- 
pelled to  drop  the  society  of  his  former  com- 
panions ;  for  Darcy  was  far  too  proud  to  accept 
the  assistance  many  of  them  would  have  been 
glad  to  give  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  live 
amongst  them  in  his  present  altered  circum- 
stances. Hence  it  was  that  for  some  nuHiths 
he  had  almost  lived  alone.  But  about  a  month 
before  the  Christmas  Eve  on  which  we  have  seen 
him.  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  set  of  men,  whom  be 
had  Torraerly  avoided  almost  with  contempt,  but 
to  whom  he  was  now  attracted  by  a  kind  of 
sympathy.  They  were  almost  all  clever  men. 
and  all  dissipated — a  wild,  reckless  set.  nearly 
every  one  of  them  knowing  that  he  had  bis 
own  deeds  blighted  the  prospect  of  a  promising 
life— utterly  careless  of  the  future,  if  only  tb^ 
had  to-day  the  means  of  drowning  the  remem- 
brance of  yesterday.  Once  among  them,  Darcy 
had  soon  given  up  all  effort,  as  he  had  More 
almost  given  up  all  hope,  to  obtain  an^thingUke 
a  respectable  and  permanent  position.  They 
lived  a  strange,  disreputable,  hand-to-mouth  life, 
getting  "tick"  wherever  there  was  a  chance; 
"backing"  one  another's  bills  when  anyone 
would  accept  them ;  sometimes,  though  not 
o^en,  making  a  few  pounds  in  some  honourable 
way.  Poor  Darcy  soon  lost  any  delicacy  he  had 
had  before,  regarding  a  resort  to  the  pawn- 
broker's ;  and  thus  bis  furniture  and  most  of 
his  wardrobe  had  gone  very  rapidly  to  sopfij 
means  for .  the  constant  round  of  disupaticRi 
in  which  he  lived,  and  which  had  left  its  mark 
on  his  pale,  though  still  handsome  and  well-bred 
face. 

Yet  through  all  the  stages  of  poor  Daity's 
downward  career,  he  had  always  one  restraioing 
influence  upon  him,  which  though  at  times 
almost  unheeded,  n'lver  quite  left  him.  This  was 
the  love  he  had  for  his  younger  sister,  or  as  he 
called  her  "little  Kate."  Squire  O'Loughbo 
had  been  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  baH 
three  children— a  son  and  heir,  now  abroad  with 
his  regiment,  and  two  daughters  long  since  mt- 
ried.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  our  Daccy  aod 
one  daughter,  four  years  younger  than  Dazcy. 
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On  tbese,  his  younger  children,  the  squire's 
whole  affection  had  oeen  concentrated.  Their 
mother  had  died  soon  after  Kate's  birth,  and 
hence  it  happened  that  she  and  Darc^  had  clung 
to  one  another  since  childhood,  as  children  early 
deprived  of  a  mother's  care  often  do.  After  the 
quarrel  with  his  father,  Darcy  had  regularly  cor- 
responded with  Kate,  dnd  knowing  her  loving 
anxiety  for  him,  he  had  sent  her  glowing  accounts 
of  his  success  and  prosperity,  which  must  often 
have  seemed  to  him  a  dismal  mockery  as  he 
contrasted  them  with  the  actual  true  state  of  his 
affairs.  Kate  believed  enthusiastically  in  her 
brother's  talents,  and  was  the  more  easily  im- 
posed upon ;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
good-hearted  old  squire  to  know  from  her  that 
the  son,  whom  he  was  as  fond  of  as  ever,  was  at 
least  not  in  any  diflBculty.  As  to  an  ultimate  re* 
conciliation,  the  older  and  wiser  man  deemed  it 
merely  a  question  of  time. 

The  day  before  this  Christmas  Eve,  however, 
Darcjr  had  seen  the  last  of  his  companions  leave 
Dublm  for  Christmas,  and  had  returned  to  his 
solitary  rooms  perfectly  desolate ;  he  had  felt  very 
ill  for  several  days,  and  was  now  almost  utterly 
disspirited.  It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
Christmas  Eve  would  be  Kate's  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  knowing  that  she  would  wish  to 
hear  from  him  on  that  day,  he  sat  down  to  write. 
After  a  vain  effort  to  control  himself  and  tell  the 
usual  tale  of  success  and  happiness,  the  poor 
fellow  had  utterly  broken  down,  and  in  a  few 
almost  incoherent  sentences  told  bow  ill  he  felt, 
and  how  hopeless  was  his  condition ;  he  implored 
Kate  to  wnte  to  him  at  once,  as  he  did  not 
know  how  soon  it  might  all  end ;  for  it  could  not 
last  much  longer.  This  he  had  hurriedly  posted, 
almost  careless  as  to  the  effect  it  migtit  have ; 
but  now  as  he  sat  gloomily  thinking  in  his  arm- 
chair, he  could  not  help  feeling  nitter  disap- 
pointment that  he  had  no  reply.  He  got  up  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  She  might  have  telegraphed,"  he  said  aloud  ; 
"  she  might  even  have  come  up  to  see  me. 
Though  how  could  she,"  he  said  a  moment  after, 
"  when  the  house  is  full,  I  suppose,  of  guests  ? 
But  then  she  might  have  telegraphed.  Good 
God  1  if  she  had  written  to  me  like  that,  nothing 
could  have  kept  me  from  her !  " 

These  reflections  added  to  the  bitterness  of 
poor  Darcy's  feelings;  for  a  few  minutes  more 
be  paced  the  room  with  irresolute  steps,  then 
Buddeuly  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  it  were  to 
collect  himself,  took  a  bottle  h-om  his  breast 
pocket,  and  setting  it  on  the  table,  brought  a 
wine-glass  from  the  cupboard.  "  As  well  do  it 
now  as  at  another  time,"  thought  poor  Darcy,  as 
he  held  the  glass  up  to  the  light,  and  began 
pouring  the  laudanum  into  it  drop  by  drop-  ^e 
tiad  counted  about  eight  drops,  when  suddenly  he 
lieard  the  first  clang  of  the  bells  commencing  the 
Clhristmas  chimes.  Somehow  the  sound  com- 
pelled him  to  pause  and  listen,  and  he  laid  down 
:iie  bottle  and  glass.  Then,  as  he  listened,  he 
:ould  not  help  going  over  in  memory  the  many 
imes  when,  on  this  night  of  the  year,  he  had 
stood  in  his  fother's  house  with  his  young  sister 
»y  bis  aide,  and  wished  her  many  a  happy  birth- 
lay  ;  and  he  thought  of  what  that  sister^s  feelin  g 


would  be,  were  she  to  hear  next  morning  that  he 
had  died  a  suicide.  Thus  he  stood  thinking 
until  the  chimes  had  ceased ;  and  then,  softened 
and  more  calm,  he  turned  to  the  table,  and  said 
to  himself :  "  Not  on  this  night,  at  any  rate. 
To-morrow  I  may  be  able  to  do  it,  so  that  no  one 
may  know  how  I  died."  Then  it  struck  him  that 
the  laudanum  he  had  poured  out  would  at  least 
procure  him  what  he  seldomed  enjoyed  now- 
sound  sleep ;  so,  filling  up  the  wine-glass  with 
water  he  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

Now,  while  poor  Darcy  was  sleeping  heavily 
uader  the  influence  of  that  gentle  poison,  lauda- 
num, events  were  transpiring  far  away  that 
strangely  influenced  his  fate.  In  a  great  old 
drawing-room  of  Darcyyille  was  assembled  a 
large  and  meny  party.  The  house  was  always  at 
that  season  full  of  insltors,  and  as  many  friends 
and  relations  were  gathered  together  as  could 
find  room.  The  centre  of  attraction  on  this,  her 
birthday,  was,  of  course,  Kate,  who  was,  indeed, 
at  all  times,  the  favourite  with  everybody,  from 
the  warm-hearted  but  hearty  old  squire,  down  to 
the  most  ragged  gorsoon  that  hung  about  Darcy- 
vtUe.  Yet  somehow,  this  night,  she  was  not  in 
her  usual  spirits ;  she  could  not  help  thinking 
often  and  anxiously  of  the  brother  whose  place 
was  vacant,  and  who  seemed  almost  cut  off  from 
her  for  ever.  An  accident  too  had  happened  in 
the  morning,  which,  although  treated  as  a  jest 
by  most  of  the  guests,  had  rendered  Kate  more 
than  usually  anxious.  The  boy  who  had  gone  in 
the  morning  for  the  post,  had  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  "  drinking  Miss  Kate's  health ; " 
and  it  was  only  after  a  strict  search  that  he  was 
found,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  his  grand- 
mother's cottage  with  a  broken  head,  and  as  the 
old  cook  said  to  Kate,  "  Spacheless  wid  drink." 
Speechless  or  not,  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to 
indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the  post-bags,  and 
the  only  course  was  to  wait  patiently  till  he  slept 
off  his  drunkenness,  and  might  be  able  to  re- 
member. Kate  had  been  much  disappointed, 
for  she  was  sure  that  Darcy  would  have  written 
for  her  birthday ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  cheerful 
letters,  her  woman's  wit  had  begun  of  late  to 
suspect  something  wrong.  Just  as  they  were 
welcoming  in  the  Christmas  morning,  word  had 
been  brought  that  the  truant  post-boy  had  at 
length  recovered  consciousness,  and  was  leai^ng 
a  party  in  search  of  the  missing  bag,  so  that  the 
letters  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  They 
waited,  however,  some  time,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing ;  but  at  last,  sure  enough,  in  came  the  old 
butler  with  the  letters.  Kate  had  a  whole  bundle 
of  them,  amongst  which  she  saw  in  a  moment 
Darcy's  well-known  hand-writing.  After  reading 
for  a  few  moments  she  suddenly  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  almost  fainted.  Restraining  herself, 
however,  like  a  brave  girt  as  she  was,  she  made 
some  excuse  for  leaving  her  guests,  and  rushed 
into  the  library,  where  she  knew  the  squire  had 
just  gone  with  his  letters. 

"Oh,  father,  read  thatl"  she  cried,  putting 
into  his  hand  poor  Darcy's  heart-broken  scrawl 
The  old  man  read  and  gasped  out : 

"  Gracious  God  1  my  poor  b<^,  my  pow  boy  I 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  I  had  only  Iuiowd  I " 
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The  father  and  daughter  stood  for  a  few 
moments,  overcome,  as  it  were,  with  a  feeling  of 
powerlessness  to  avert  the  calamity  that  was 
evidently  foreshadowed  in  the  letter.  Suddenly 
the  same  thought  struck  both,  and  they  looked  at 
the  clnck  and  then  at  each  other. 

"  Oh,  father  1 "  cried  Kate,  "  couldn't  we  stop 
the  night  mail  at  Koockrath  ?  They'll  do  it  for 
you.'* 

*'  God  help  us  I "  said  the  old  man,  "  the  mail 
p&sses  at  five  minutes  to  two,  and  it  is  now  more 
dian  half-past  one.  Stay,  though,"  he  added 
after  a  moment,  "  there's  a  chance." 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  at  once  into  the 
servant  s  hall,  where  they  still  made  merry, 
followed  by  Kate. 

"  Quick,"  said  the  squire,  "some  of  you  fetch 
Jim  Casey." 

In  a  minute  in  came  Jim,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
young  Irishman,  the  rough  rider  and  trainer  of  the 
establishment,  who  had  carried  the  squire's 
colours  to  victory  on  more  than  one  steeple-chase 
course. 

"Jim,"  said  the  squire,  "I  want  you  to  ride 
for  your  li£e  to  Knockrath,  and  tell  the  station- 
master  for  me,  to  delay  the  up-mail  for  a  few 
minutes ;  we'll  be  after  you !  Look  alive,  man  ; 
you've  seven  miles  to  go,  and  scarcely  twenty 
minutes  to  do  it  in  !  Take  Saucy  Kate;  she's 
about  the  fastest." 

"  Is  it  the  chaser  Jim  was  beginning,  in 

anything  but  a  satisfied  manner,  when  Kate 
said : 

"  Oh,  Jim,  it's  for  me  ;  and  do  ride  fast !  " 

"  For  you.  Miss  ? "  cried  Jim.  "  Then 
beda.i,  it  the  gray  mare  doesn't  put  her 
best  leg  foremost,  you  may  say  I'm  no  horse- 
man." 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  gray  mare  was  at  the 
back-door,  and  Jim  Casey  booted,  spurred,  and 
in  the  saddle ;  then,  with  good  wishes  from  all, 
he  was  off,  taking  the  mare  down  the  back  avenue 
at  a  steady  canter.  A  few  seconds  more  and  he 
had  passed  the  gate,  and  the  listeners  could  tell 
by  the  rapid  thud  of  the  hoofs  that  Jim  was 
sending  Saucy  Kate  along  towards  Knockrath  at 
a  rate  few  men  would  have  cared  to  ride  on  that 
dark  road  in  the  wild  night.  In  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  (though  it  seemed 
long  enough  to  Katel  the  pha:ton  was  brought 
round,  and  Kate,  mufiled  up  to  her  eyes  ia  furs, 
and  with  a  driving  cloak  of  her  father's  outside 
of  all,  was  seated  in  it,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  squire  was  driving  as  if  he  meant  to  overtake 
Jim  on  the  gray  steeple  chaser.  Sufiice  it  to  say, 
Jim  did  his  work  like  a  man ;  got  up  just  in  time 
to  have  the  signals  set  for  stopping  the  train ; 
and  after  a  few  minutes*  delay  the  train  was  off 
again  to  Dublin,  carrying  Kate  and  her  father  on 
their  errand  of  love. 

While  they  are  coming  to  him  as  fast  as  steam 
can  bring  them,  let  us  take  our  storyteller's 
privilege  and  fly  swifter  even  than  that  to  poor 
Darcy  s  cheerless  chamber.  There  he  lay  sleep- 
.  ing  peacefully,  heedless  of  the  bitter  cold  and 
the  fast  expiring  fire,  heedless  of  the  miseries  of 
yesterday,  heedless  of  the  certain  awakening  to 
the  muenes  of  to-morrow.  And  so  hour  after 
nour  of  the  night  passed  on ;  and  now  it  is  five 


o'clock,  and  the  college  gates  are  opened  to 
let  the  servants  in,  and  they  bustle  about  and 
make  a  feeble  show  of  life  in  the  dark  quad- 
rangles. Another  hour  passes,  and  Darcy  still 
sleeps  on ;  and  the  mail  has  reached  DubBo, 
and  Kate  and  her  father  are  hastening  to  their 
loved  one  through  the  gloomy  streets.  But 
gradually,  under  the  restoring  power  of  sleep  Hit 
careworn  look  had  foded  from  Darcy's  &ce ;  and 
now,  as  he  is  nearing  the  waking  hour,  he  be- 
gins to  dream.  He  dreams  that  he  is  going 
home  for  the  Christmas  as  he  used  to  go.  He 
gets  out  at  the  well  known  station  ;  there  is  old 
Billy  Ryan  waiting  for  him  with  the  dog-can. 
Now  he  is  up  and  has  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and 
they  are  off  along  the  old  road  to  Daccyville; 
and  Billy  says  to  him  that  "Miss  Kate  would 
have  come  to  meet  him,  but  has  to  entertain  tiie 
people  on  her  birthday ;  but  sure  he'll  be  home  in 
time  for  lunch."  And  now,  with  the  speed  of 
a  dream,  he  is  within  the  Darcyville  gates,  and 
dashing  up  the  avenue.  A  moment  more  and  he 
is  in  the  hall,  and  there  are  his  father  and  dear 

little  Kate          But  what  is  this  ?   The  dreanur 

is  dimly  consdous  of  some  break  in  his  dream ; 
there  is  a  moment  of  vague  bewildering  effsct  to 
awake,  and  then  Darcy,  struggling  to  sit  up, 
finds  his  hand  clasped  in  his  father's,  and  hears 
the  well-known  voice,  "  My  poor  boy,  my  poor 
Darcy — I'm  here — your  father!"  and  then  a 
mufQed  figure  comes  to  the  front,  and  before 
Darcy  is  well  awake  he  is  in  Kate's  arms. 
When  he  was  fully  awake,  and  realized  the  whole 
scene,  he  fairly  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears; 
and  there  was  a  strange  huskiness  it.  the  squire's 
voice  (he  had  seen  the  laudanum  bottle  on  the 
table)  as  he  said  : 

"  Darcy,  my  boy,  we've  both  been  hasty ;  but 
we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  Come  along ;  tbue'U 
be  just  time  to  get  some  refreshment  at  the 
*  Gresham,'  and  then  we'll  catch  die  8.30,  and  be 
at  home  for  luncheon." 

And  so  Darcy,  with  his  &ther  and  nster,  was 
in  time  for  luncheon,  and  spent  a  fairly  meny 
Christmas,  not  at  all  impeded  by  the  presence 
of  Kate's  dearest  friend,  Geraldine  Blake,  who 
had  been  the  playmate  of  Darcy  and  K<»te,  and, 
on  this  day  to  be  remembered,  promised  to  be 
Darcy's  forever.  I  never  heard  that  dear  brave 
little  Kate  caught  any  cold  or  other  ailment  from 
her  midnight  trip  to  Dublin.  God  bless  her  and 
all  sisters  like  her ! 


Ill  breeding,  says  the  Abb£  Bellegarde,  is  wot 
a  single  defect,  it  is  the  result  of  maay.  It  is 
sometimes  a  gross  ignorance  of  decwiuo,  or  a 
stupid  indolence,  which  prevents  us  from  givmg 
to  others  what  is  due  to  them.  It  is  a  peemh 
malignity  which  inclines  u&  to  oppose  the  ia- 
clinations  of  those  with  whom  we  converse.  It 
is  the  consequence  of  a  foolish  vani^  which  has 
no  complaisance  for  any  other  person ;  the  eiecc 
of  a  proud  and  whimsical  humour  which  soan 
above  all  the  rule  of  civility ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  ffo- 
duced  by  a  melan^oly  turn  of  mind  imch 
pampers  itself  with  a  rude  and  diaoUigtug  be- 
haviour. 
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GITHA  OF  THE  FOREST: 

OR,   THE    BURNING   OF  CROTLANO. 

BT  E.  STEWART. 


  CHAPTER  XXII. 

S^^BQn  the  morning  of  the  da^  ^ter  that  on 
W ■  Edmund  and  hia  Mends  were 

■  H£3I  received  into  the  Danish  camp,  the 
IV»«^  ships  of  the  Yarl  Olaf  sailed  from  the 
^B^S^m  shores  of  England ;  they  were  twenty 
in  number,  that  in  which  the  yarl  himself  salted 
marshalling  the  little  fleet  through  the  watery 
way.  As  a  great  portion  of  the  lives  of  the 
Northmen  were  spent  upon  the  open  seas,  so 
their  ships  became  the  paramount  objects  of 
barbaric  pride,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the 
wealth  acquired  in  their  practical  expeditions 
was  spent  in  the  equipment  and  adorning  of 
these  ships. 

Nineteen  of  OlaTs  vessels  were  stately  and 
handsome,  they  were  all  richly  painted,  carved, 
and  gilt ;  besides  its  sails,  were  were  fifty 
rowers  to  each  ship,  and  a  warrior  skilful  in 
navigation  held  command  over  the  rest. 

But  the  glory  of  Olafs  fleet  was  his  own  ship, 
entitled  the  "Long  Serpent;"  it  was  of  pro- 
digious length  and  height,  magnificently  gilded, 
and  hung  on  the  interior  with  polished  shields ; 
the  figure-head  was  a  large  serpent,  glittering 
with  plates  of  gold.  The  state-apartment  or 
cabin  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  yarl  conducted 
the  captive  Githa,  was  hung  with  purple,  and 
had  couches  covered  with  rich  furs,  while  in  small 
recesses,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  about  a 
foot  high,  were  silver  gilt  statues  of  the  Northern 
i;;ods,  above  which  were  suspended  lamps  of  the 
same  metal,  fed  constantly  with  scented  oils. 
The  sails  even  of  this  splendid  ship  were  dyed  of 
a  fine  purple  colonr,  and  of  her  thirty-four  banks 
of  rowers,  each  wore  a  bracelet  of  gold  upon 
his  ann.' 

Weary  in  body,  and  sorrowing  in  mind,  the 
captive  Githa,  when  first  led  by  Olaf  into  his 
richly-adorned  cabin,  sank  upon  one  of  the 
couches,  and  gave  way  to  the  despondency  of 
her  heart  and  tears. 

"Why  weeps  the  fair  maiden?"  inquired  the 
chief,  in  a  gentle  tone.  "  Her  tears  make  the 
heart  of  OIu  sad ;  he  loves  her,  and  would  see 
her  smile." 

"Ah,  if  the  chief  really  sought  to  make  the 
Saxon  maiden  happy,"  answered  Giths.  "he 
would  not  bear  her  away  in  his  great  ship  from 
the  land  of  her  fathers." 

"The  Saxon  maiden  asks  too  much,"  replied 
Olaf,  though  still  in  the  tone  of  the  same,  with 
him,  unwonted  gentleness.  "  Does  the  reindeer 
fling  himself  upon  the  huntsman's  dart,  or  the 
rover  of  the  seas  urge  his  own  ship  upon  the 
pointed  rocks  ?  Dear  to  the  heart  of  Olaf  is  the 
sweet  face  of  the  Saxon  maid,  pleasant  as  the 
sun  of  the  sprin^ime  upon  Scania's  hills — the 
chief  shuts  not  his  eyes  to  the  bright  sun,  why 
should  he  put  far  firom  his  sight  the  oeauty  of  the 
Saxon  maiden  ?   But,  like  a  queen  he  will  con- 


duct the  gentle  Githa  to  his  Northern  hom« ; 
then  she  will  live  among  the  maids  and  the 
matrons  of  Scania  ;  she  will  see  how  they  prize 
the  gloiy  of  Olaf,  and  she  will  not  remain  for 
ever  cola  to  the  love  of  so  great  a  chief— she  will 
tell  him  that  she  has  forgotten  her  Saxon  home, 
and  with  much  rejoicing  she  will  become  his 
bride," 

Amid  all  the  corofortahle  vanlhr  which  the 
valiant  Olaf  exhibited  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech,  it  contained  much  that  was  consolatory 
to  Githa,  for  if  he  was  contented  that  her  hand 
should  be  a  voluntary  award  on  her  part,  some 
unthought'of  chance  might  restore  her  to  liberty. 

"  It  is  well,"  she  said,  not  unwilling  to  soothe 
the  chieftain  by  a  distant  hope ;  "  the  Saxon  maid 
is  much  bound  to  the  courtesy  of  the  valiant 
chief." 

If  love,  has,  indeed  a  humanizing  tendency,  it 
never  was  more  fully  exhibited  than  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Yarl  Olaf.  No  gentle  knight  of  the 
fairest  days  of  chivalry  ever  exhibited  more 
delicate  devotion  to  the  lady  of  his  choice  than 
was  shown  by  this  rude  barbarian  towards  Githa : 
he  was  entirely  possessed  by  a  romantic  idea  of 
inspiring  the  maiden  with  an  attachment  for  him- 
self, and,  excepting  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
having  deprived  her  of  her  liberty,  she  had  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  complain. 

With  such  a  solicitude  as  he  might  have  shown 
to  soothe  the  sorrow  of  some  spoiled  and  favourite 
child,  he  ted  her  upon  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  all  its  strength  and  beauty, 
and  showed  how,  when  adverse  winds  obstructed 
her  course,  the  gallant  bark  was  urged  through 
the  waters  by  the  strong  rowers. 

Meantime,  as  Githa  turned  hef  eyes  from  the 
ocean  scene  towards  that  which  surrounded  her 
00  board  the  ship,  she  was  struck  by  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  a  man  who  hurried  among  the 
groups  of  warriors,  muttering  and  making 
strange  signs.  This  man,  who  was  a  native  m 
Lapland,  bore  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  his  . 
race ;  in  height  he  was  considerably  below  the 
medium  standard,  square  built,  with  harsh, 
swarthy  features,  and  coarse  black  hair  hanging 
over  them  in  lank  locks ;  his  hands  and  feet  were 
of  an  enormous  size.  To  Githa,  accustomed  to 
the  tall  and  handsome  Saxons,  and  the  equally 
noble  appearance  of  the  Danes,  the  person  of 
this  man  assumed  an  aggravated  deformity ;  un- 
like, too,  that  of  her  poor  and  faithful  Sebba,  the 
aspect  of  the  Laplander  gained  additional  ugli- 
ness from  the  malignant,  almost  aspic-like, 
glances  of  his  small,  deeply-set  black  eyes, 
which  glowed  with  a  restless  fire  beneath  his 
shaggy  DTows.  The  only  garb  of  this  man  was  a 
tunic  of  coarse  dark  woollen,  girt  about  his  waist 
by  a  leathern  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  long 
skean  or  knife.  There  was  something  so  alto- 
gether wild  and  ferocious  about  the  Laplander 
that  Githa  trembled  as  she  regarded  him,  and 
involuntarily  shrank  nearer  Olaf,  who  stood  by 
her  side,  soucitous  even  of  his  protection.  The 
yarl  perceived  the  cause  of  her  terror,  and 
smiling,  he  said : 

"  Does  the  gentle  Saxon  maid  fear  the  dark 
brow  of  our  poor  Macco,  the  most  faithful  <rf  our 
slaves,  and  the  wisest  seer  of  Scania  ?  '* 
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While  Olaf  spoke,  the  Laplander  approached 
file  spot  wfaeie  he  stood. 

"  My  lord  does  not  do  well,"  he  said,  and  the 
barsh  guttural  voice  grated  disagreeably  on 
Githa's  ear,  though  from  the  barbarous  character 
d{  his  dialect  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  to 
her  almost  unintelligible. 

"  In  what  is  it  5iat  thy  chief  does  not  well, 
\lacco  ?  "  inquired  Olaf,  looking  carelessly  down 
at  the  Laplander ;  his  noble  form  and  haughty 
but  intelligent  features  contrasting  finely  with  the 
stunted  figure  and  hideous  face  of  Macco. 

**  Let  the  chief  bend  down  his  ear,"  answered 
Macco,  "  it  were  not  well  that  his  strong  n^en 
knew  the  secrets  which  the  terrible  goddess  of  the 
time  to  come,  the  black-browed  Sculde,  has  de- 
clared to  Macco  in  his  dreams!  " 

"  What  is  this,  what  is  this  ?  "  cried  Olaf,  in  a 
sharper  tone;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  dispute  with  the  drotte,  he  held  not 
the  raphsodies  of  the  scalds  and  soothsayers  in 
such  absolute  veneration  as  did  most  of  his 
countrymen,  and  was  indeed  at  all  times  more 
disposed  to  consult  his  own  will  than  that  of  the 
Deistiniea. 

"  Ah,  .let  not  milord  use  hard  tones  to  the 
slave  who  loves  him,"  replied  Macco;  and,  to 
Githa's  astonishment,  she  perceived  tears  gather- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  unsightly  Laplander.  "  Oh, 
let  my  lonl  hear  the  words  of  his  slave! "  he 
tcmtinued  in  a  tone  of  urgent  eatrea^. 

"  The  chief  stands  apart  from  his  warriors  I  " 
answered  Olaf,  "  let  Macco  make  the  secrets  of 
the  future  known  !  " 

"Let  the  great  Olaf  beware ! "  muttered  Macco, 
but  in  BO  choked  and  hoarse  a  tone  that  the 
words  were  scarce  distinguishable  even  to  the 
chief  and  Githa.  "  Let  the  great  Olaf  beware  !  " 
he  continued ;  "  let  him  put  from  his  sight  the 
beauty  of  the  Saxon  maid ;  the  dark  Sculde 
frowns  in  her  abode  In  Olafs  ship,  and,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  Macco  can  hear  the  sound  of 
arrows  and  sharp  javelins  singing  through  the 
air,  he  sees  a  great  crowd  of  warriors  mingling  in 
the  battle ;  a  cloud  hangs  over  them  ;  but  when  it 
scatters— Danes !  Danes  !  the  face  of  the  Saxon 
is  not  among  those  chiefe.  Let  the  great  Olaf 
beware  I  for  now,  even  now,  he  may  himself  see 
the  shadows  of  death  daikening  the  bright  sun- 
set. Many  veiled  forms  are  amid  that  cloud ; 
who  they  are  Macco  knows  not ;  but  surely  they 
are  of  the  number  of  whom  he  knows.  Beware, 
great  Olaf,  beware  !  " 

The  voice  of  Macco  had  gradually  sunk  into  a 
low  hissing  sound,  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
Githa,  but  Olaf,  who  lost  not  a  word  that  the 
Laplander  uttered,  seemed  for  once  not  wholly 
insensible  to  the  terrors  of  superstition  ;  his  face 
varied  from  red  to  pale  ;  and,  looking  anxiously 
towards  his  warriors,  to  mark  whether  they  had 
cau^ta  sound  of  Macco's  dismal  predictions,  he 
motioned  the  latter  closer  into  the  shadow  of  the 
ship's  tall  sides,  drawing  Githa  along  with 
him,  as  if  anxious  that  she  should  hear  his 

*  '  Macco  hears  the  voice  of  his  chief ! "  he  then 
said,  in  a  suppressed  but  fierce  tone,  and  fixing 
his  keen  blue  eyes  on  the  &ce  of  the  Laplander, 
fitiU  of  that  wild  and  stem  vivacity  which  had  so 


terrified  Githa  in  the  hour  of  her  first  meeting 
with  the  Dane  in  the  castle  of  Kesteven. 

'  When  was  the  ear  of  Macco  closed  to  the 
words  of  the  great  Olaf  ?  "  replied  the  seer  in  a 
hollow  voice,  and  with  the  same  fixed  and  ter- 
rible look  written  on  his  face. 

"  Then  let  Macco  obey  as  well  as  hear,"  said 
Olaf  in  accents  still  suppressed,  but  trembling 
from  excess  of  passion.  "The  Saxon  maiden  u 
as  the  soul  of  the  exeat  chief;  should  he  deliver 
that  into  the  hauds  of  his  foes,  let  the  train  of 
death  shadow  the  bright  sky ;  let  the  dark 
Sculde  or  the  mighty  Odin  unite  against  bin. 
Olaf  could  teach  endurance  to  the  gods  them- 
selves ;  and  thou,  miserable  slave  I  "  he  continued 
— ^a  more  teirible  expression  crossing  his  face, 
while  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the  poor  Laplander 
with  savage  force— "and  thou,  slave,  breathe 
but  one  word  of  the  hateful  omens  to  the  ears  of 
his  warriors,  and  Olaf,  with  his  own  band,  will 
toss  thee  over  the  sides  of  his  ship,  to  seek  tlune 
own  destiny  in  the  world  of  the  waters." 

"  It  needs  not,  my  lord,"  replied  the  La{>1ander, 
with  a  smile  that  showed  ghastly  on  his  livid 
face,  "  it  needs  not;  the  life  of  the  poor  Macco 
is  great  OlaPs  now  ;  he  lives  but  for  bis  lord,  to 
pleasure  whom  he  is  prepared  to  die :  the  breast 
of  Macco  is  always  bare  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  Laplander  drew  the  long 
knife  from  his  girdle,  which  he  tendered  to  OM 
with  the  same  look  of  tender  and  submisdie 
affection  which  had  at  first  astomshed  Githa,  u 
contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  natural  malignity 
of  his  countenance.  Olaf  put  the  weapon  back, 
and,  taking  the  hand  of  Githa,  turned  away ;  but 
as  his  eye  withdrew  from  the  face  of  Macco,  the 
damsel  saw  the  looks  of  the  Laplander  change, 
and  shuddered,  in  spite  ot  herself,  at  the 
murderous  malit^nity  of  the  glance  which  he 
darted  at  herself.  In  another  minute  Macco  had 
crouched  down  in  the  shadows  of  the  ship,  sod 
commenced  the  low  monotonous  chant  of  an 
Icelandic  song. 

Meantime,  darkness  had  fallen  suddenly  on 
the  sea — the  waves  that  dashed  with  a  hea?; 
sound  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  had  assumed 
an  inky  blackness,  thdr  igiAiite  foam  flashing 
meteor-like  through  the  gloom,  while,  in  ibt 
distant  west,  one  streak  of  sullen  red  alone 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  wide  waters,  and 
the  breeze,  strengthening  into  hollow  gusts  of 
winds,  began  to  sing  loudly  among  the  sails. 

From  the  piercing  dullness  of  this  wind  Otaf 
was  about  to  conduct  his  captive  to  the  shelter  of 
his  cabin,  when  the  attention  of  the  maiden  was 
directed  to  a  clear  blue  light  that  came  fioatmg 
along  the  surface  of  the  waves,  sinking  and  tisuig 
with  their  rise  and  fall,  till  it  swam  along  the  side 
of  the  ship,  illumining  with  a  strange  unnatural 
radiance  the  faces  of  the  warriors,  who  grew  pak 
as  they  beheld  it,  and  throwing  into  bright  i^ief 
the  glittering  figure  of  the  serpent  from  which  the 
vessd  took  its  name. 

Olaf,  when  he  beheld  this  light,  hurried  the 
maiden  from  the  scene,  but  not  before  a  kng 
wailing  cty  burst  from  the  Ups  of  Macco,  whicb 
was  re-echoed  by  many  among  the  creVi  irtu) 
consid^d  that  I^ht  as  an  ill-omen. 

(Tb  de  conhnued.) 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NE  of  the  most  beautiful  appanages  of 
the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  continues 
H.  H.,  in  the  "  Century  Magazine," 
in  the  time  of  its  prosperity,  was  the 
Pala  valley.  It  was  always  a  foyour- 
ite  home  of  the  Indians ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
secularization,  over  a  thousand  of  them  used  to 
^ther  at  the  weekly  Mass  in  its  chapel.  Now, 
on  the  occasional  visits  of  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
t>riest,  to  hold  service  there,  the  dilapidated  little 
church  is  not  half  filled,  and  the  numbers  are 
growing  smaller  each  year.  The  buildings  are 
all  in  decay ;  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  belfry 
have  crumbled  ;  the  walls  of  the  little  grave-yard 
axe  broken  in  many  places,  the  paling  and  the 
ffraves  are  thrown  down.  On  the  day  we  were 
there,  a  memorial  service  for  the  dead  was  going 
on  in  the  chapel ;  a  great  square  altar  was  draped 
]nith  black,  decorated  with  silver  lace  and  ghastly 
funereal  emblems ;  candles  were  burning ;  a  row 
of  kaeeling  black-shawled  women  were  holding 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands  ;  two  old  Indians 
were  chanting  from  a  tattered  Missal  bound  in 
raw-hide ;  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  chilly 
ig:Ioom,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bright  valley  out- 
iside,  with  its  sunlight  and  silence.  This  Mass 
Was  for  the  soul  of  an  old  Indian  woman  named 
Margarita,  sister  of  Manuelito,  a  somewhat  famous 
chlerof  several  bands  of  the  San  Luisenos. 

One  might  be  in  many  a  dear-priced  hotel  less 
comfortably  lodged  and  served  than  we  were  by 
these  hospitable  Indians  in  their  mud-house, 
floored  witn  earth.  In  my  bedroom  were  three 
beds,  all  neatly  made,  with  lace-trimmed  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  and  patchwork  coverlets.  One 
small  square  window,  with  a  wooden  shutter,  was 
jtlie  only  aperture  lor  air,  and  there  was  no  furni- 
ture except  one  chair  and  a  half-dozen  trunks.  The 
Indians,  like  the  Norwegian  peasants,  keep  their 
clothes  and  various  properdes  all  neatly  packed 
away  in  boxes  or  trunks.  As  I  fell  afueep,  I 
Vonaered  if  in  the  morning  I  should  see  Indian 
heads  on  the  pillows  opposite  me ;  the  whole 
place  was  swarnHug  with  men,  women  and  babies, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  spare  so 
many  beds ;  but  no,  when  I  waked,  there  were 
the  beds  still  undisturbed ;  a  soft-eyed  Indian 
girl  was  on  her  knees  rummaging  in  one  of  the 
trunks ;  seeing  me  awake,  she  murmured  a  few 
words  in  Indian,  which  conveyed  her  apology  as 
^ell  as  if  I  had  understood  them.  From  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trunk  she  drew  out  a  gilt-edged 
china  mug,  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  came 
back  brinsine  it  filled  with  firesh  water.  As  she 
ftetjt  on  the  chair,  in  which  she  had  already  put 
a.  tin  pan  of  water  and  a  clean  coarse  towd,  bbe 
sinllea  and  made  a  sign  that  it  was  fot  my  teeth. 
There  was  a  thoughtluloess  and  delicacy  in  the 
attention  which  lifted  it  far  beyond  the  level  of 
Its  literal  value.  The  gilt-edged  mug  was  her 
xnost  precious  possession ;  and  in  remembering 
>rater  for  the  teeth,  she  had  provided  me  with  the 
last  superfluity  in  the  way  of  white  man's  com- 
fort of  which  she  could  thmk. 


The  food  which  they  gave  us  was  a  surprise ; 
it  was  far  better  than  we  had  found  the  night  be* 
fore  in  the  house  of  an  Austrian  colonel's  son,  at 
Pala.  Chicken,  deliciously  cooked,  with  rice  and 
chile  ;  soda-biscuits  delicately  made ;  good  milk 
and  butter,  all  laid  in  orderly  fashion,  with  a 
clean  table-cloth,  and  clean,  white  stone  china. 
When  I  said  to  my  hostess  tiiat  I  regretted  very 
much  that  they  had  given  up  their  beds  in  my 
room,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  she 
answered  me  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  that  "  it 
was  nothing  ;  they  hoped  I  had  slept  well :  that 
they  had  plenty  of  other  beds."  The  hospitable 
lie  did  not  deceive  me.  We  left  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Marearita's  husband,  the  "  cap- 
tain," riding  off  with  us  to  see  us  safe  on  our  way. 
When  we  had  passed  the  worse  gullies  and  boul- 
ders, he  whirled  hi?  horse,  lifted  his  ragged  som- 
brero with  the  grace  of  a  cavalier,  smiled,  wished 
us  good  day  and  good  luck,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  second,  his  little  wild  pony  galloping  up  the  rough 
trail  as  if  it  were  as  smooth  as  a  racecourse. 

The  most  picturesque  of  all  the  Mission 
Indians'  hiding-places  which  we  saw  was  that  on 
the  Carmel  river,  a  few  mites  from  the  San  Carlo's 
Mission.  Except  by  help  of  a  guide  it  cannot  be 
found.  A  feint  trail  turning  off  from  the  road  in 
the  river-bottom  leads  down  to  the  river's  edge. 
You  follow  it  into  Ae  river  and  across,  supposing 
it  a  ford.  On  the  opposite  bajok  there  is  no 
trail,  no  sign  of  one.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
Indians  purposely  go  ashore  at  different  points 
of  the  bank  so  as  to  leave  no  trail,  or  whether 
they  so  seldom  go  out,  except  on  foot,  that  the 
trail  has  faded  away,  I  do  not  know.  But 
certainly,  if  we  had  had  no  guide,  we  should 
have  turned  back,  sure  we  were  wrong.  A  few 
rods  up  from  the  river-bank,  a  stealthy  narrow 
foot-path  appeared :  through  willow  copses,  sunk 
in  meadow  grasses,  across  shingly  bits  of  alder- 
walled  beach  it  creeps,  till  it  comes  out  in  a  lovely 
spot— half  basin,  half  rocky  knoU— where  tucked 
away  in  nooks  and  hollows  are  tiie  little  Indian 
houses,  eight  or  ten  of  them,  some  of  adobe,  some 
of  the  tule  reeds ;  small  patches  of  com,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  hay;  and  each  little  front  yard 
fenced  in  by  paUngs,  with  roses,  sweet-peas, 
poppies,  and  mignonette  growing  inside.  In  the 
first  house  we  reached,  a  woman  was  living  alone. 
She  was  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  us  that  she 
shook.  There  could  not  be  a  more  pitiful  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  the  perpetual  distrust  and 
alarm  in  which  the  poor  creatures  live,  than  this 
woman's  face  and  behaviour.  We  tried  in  vain 
to  re-assure  her ;  we  bought  all  the  lace  she  had 
to  sell,  chatted  with  her  about  it,  and  asked  her 
to  show  us  how  it  was  made.  Even  then  she  was 
so  terrified,  that  although  she  willingly  took  down 
her  lace  frame  to  sew  a  few  stitches  for  us  to  see, 
her  hands  still  trembled.  In  another  house,  we 
found  an  old  woman  evidently  past  eighty,  vnth- 
out  glasses,  working  button-holes  in  fine  ^read. 
Her  daughter-in-law — a  beautiful  half-breed  with 
a  still  more  beautiful  baby  in  her  arms— asked 
the  old  woman,  for  us,  how  old  she  was.  She 
laughed  merrily  at  the  silly  question.  "  She 
never  thought  about  it,"  she  said;  "it  was 
written  down  once  in  a  book  at  the  Misuon,  but 
the  book  was  lost." 
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There  was  not  a  man  in  the  village.  They 
were  all  away  at  work,  farming  or  fishing.  This 
little  handful  of  people  are  living  on  land  to 
which  they  have  no  shadow  of  title,  and  from 
which  they  may  be  driven  any  day— th«se  Carmel 
Mission  lands  having  been  rented  out,  by  their 
present  owners,  in  great  dairy  forms.  The 
parish  priest  of  Monterey  told  me  much  of  the 
pitiable  condition  of  these  remnants  of  the  San 
Carlos  Indians.  He  can  do  little  or  nothing  for 
them,  though  their  condition  makes  his  heart 
ache  daily.  In  that  half  foreign  English,  which 
is  always  so  much  more  eloquent  a  language 
than  the  English-speaking  people  use,  he  said : 
"  They  have  their  homes  there  only  by  the 
patience  of  the  thief.  It  may  be  that  the 
patience  do  not  last  to-morrow."  The  phrase  is 
worth  preserving :  it  embodies  so  much  history — 
history  of  two  races. 

H.  H.  concludes  thus :  I  have  shown  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  homes,  of  the  industry,  the 
patioice,  the  long  suffering  of  the  people  who  are 
m  this  immediate  danger  of  being  driven  out  from 
their  last  foot-holds  of  refuge,  "  homeless  wand- 
erers in  a  desert." 

If  the  United  States  Government  does  not  take 
steps  to  avert  this  danger,  to  give  them  lands  and 

grotect  them  in  their  rights,  the  chapter  of  the 
istory  of  the  Mission  Indians  will  be  the  blackest 
one  in  the  black  record  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Indian  race. 

It  must  be  done  speedily  if  at  all,  for  there  is 
only  a  small  remnant  left  to  be  saved.  These  are 
in  their  present  homes  "  only  on  the  patience  of 
the  thief,  and  it  may  be  that  the  patience  do  not 
last  to-morrow." 

THE  END. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 


TRE^air  is  cold  and  «1ent. 

The  midnight  hour  is  past. 
The  dawn  is  only  coming,. 

The  moon  is  waning  fast. 

The  stars  are  bright  above  you, 
I.ong  have  those  eyes  kept  ward. 

Long  have  they  watched  and  waited 
For  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

And  now  you  reach  the  threshold, 
Where  the  sacred  candles*  light 

Rests  on  the  blind  old  beggar, 
Gives  a  blessing  to  the  night. 

The  blind  old  beggar  thanks  you. 

If  he  never  did  before ; 
For  who  can  be  a  miser, 

On  this  mom,  at  Christ's  own  Aoct  ? 

In  all  the  glorious  hours 
Of  the  golden  Christmas  day, 

Is  therejany  purer,  sweeter, 
Than,the  one  that  leads  the  way 

To  the  manger  of  the  Christ-Child, 

To  the  altar  of  the  King, 
To  the  Temple  of  the  Holv, 

Where  the  joyous  angels  sing  ? 


Lamp. 


THE    MUSICIAN  MONK: 

A  CARTRUSIAH  I.EGEN1>. 


Bt  Gabriel  Benbdict. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ATHER  CYRIL  wrote  off  to  his  mother 
and  Agn^sa  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Alexander.  Living 
as  he  did  the  life  of  a  complete  re- 
cluse (for  such  were  the  lives  of  the 
Carthusians)hehad  not  remembered  that  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  the  abbey  at  Jumiige  went  all 
over  Europe,  and  that  of  course  his  mother  would 
mourn  for  him  as  dead.  The  astonishment  evinced 
by  Father'Edmund  at  seeing  him  alive,  recalled 
him  to  the  fact  of  his  supposed  death.  Acconl- 
ingly  he  sent  off  the  information  of  his  and  Father 
Bruno's  existence  to  his  family  in  France. 

Father  Bruno  wished  to  send  a  few  lines  to 
Sister  Dominica,  but  he  had  grown  so  weak,  that 
he  was  unable  to  hold  the  pen  for  more  than  a 
few  moments.  His  friend.  Father  Cyril,  wrote, 
however  for  him,  and  the  letter  soon  brought  the 
promise  back  from  the  gentle  nun,  for  many  fer- 
vent prayers.  She  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  the 
conversion  and  edifying  death  of  her  uncle,  and 
ended  her  missive  by  declaring  that  Father  Btudo 
would  indeed  receive  a  bright  crown  for  all  the 
souls  he  had  saved,  contemplative  monk  as  he 
was.  The  bright  tone  of  the  letter  seemed  to 
give  Father  Bruno  a  new  strength  for  a  time,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  resume  his  daily  music  in 
the  church.  But  well  the  monks  saw  that  his 
health  was  indeed  failing,  and  that  he  was  not 
long  to  be  left  amongst  them.  Day  by  day  he 
grew  more  ethereal,  and  his  playing  became  moie 
angelic. 

One  evening  he  came  into  choir  with  an  un- 
usually listless  step,  and  his  brethren  noticed 
with  sorrow  the  wan  hue  of  the  sweet  £ace.  He 
commenced  playing  as  usual  for  a  short  time, 
when  suddenly  lifting  up  his  voit^  in  song,  he 
sang  a  splendid  "Ave  Maria."  His  brethren 
had  never  heard  him  sing  before,  and  they  took 
the  beautiful  notes  as  a  token  of  his  approadung 
death. 

After  completing  the  "Ave  Marta^*'  he  ban* 
forth,  on  the  organ,  into  a  hymn  of  triumph,  and 
as  the  last  note  died  away,  the  tall  figure  swayed 
and  fell  back  in  a  dead  faint.  He  was  earned 
out  of  the  choir  by  his  sorrowing  brothess  m 
religion,  and  laid  on  the  very  bed  which  had  been 
the  death  couch  of  Father  Edmund.  He  aooo 
recovered,  and  on  looking  at  the  weeping  niMks 
that  were  grouped  around  him  he  saia : 

"  My  beloved  in  God,  I  am  going^  from  aimnitcsC 
you,  but  not  yet!  My  hour  is  marked  by  the 
finger  of  my  Master,  but  it  is  not  now  that  it  wiB 
stnke.  I  will  depart  from  your  midst  when  yoo 
will  be  all  assembled  in  choir.  Weep  not  when  I 
go,  for  oh !  how  I  long  tosee  Him,  Who  aiooe 
possesses,  and  always  did  possess  my  heart.  It 
was  but  a  small  gift,  but  small  as  it  seemed  He, 
my  Master,  took  it  with  sweet  condescensioB. 
An,  beloved,  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  conse- 
crate one's  entire  life  to  that  loving  Lord's  ser- 
vice I    Von  may  suffer  >o  Tour  sou.   You  is«j 
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feel  ^scouraged  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  you 
are  doing  00  good  to  others,  because  you  see  not 
the  fruits  of  your  prayers.  You  may  feel  a  great 
dereticUoD  clouding  your  spirit  with  a  sense  of 
worthlessness  and  despair ;  but,  oh,  beloved  I  in 
pity  do  not  give  way  to  these  temptations,  for 
they  are  nought  else,  fight  to  the  end,  and  the 
hanier  the  conflict  here,  the  sweeter  will  the  con- 
solations be  hereafter.  Fray,  beloved,  and  oh, 
have  a  great  confidence  in,  and  devotion  for  Our 
Lord  in  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament." 

He  ceased,  exhausted,  and  the  monks  who  had 
remained  motionless,  listening  with  bated  breath 
to  the  flow  of  divine  eloquence  that  came  from  his 
lips  seemed  to  rouse  themselves  from  a  rapture 
')f  love  towards  the  God  of  their  hearts,  inspired 
by  the  burning  words  of  His  holy  servant. 

He,  on  his  side,  did  not  appear  to  even  remem- 
ber what  had  passed,  but  quietly  putting  up  his 
cowl  left  the  room. 

About  a  month  after  the  preceding  occurrence, 
Father  Bruno  was  asked  for  in  the  guest-hall. 

When  he  entered  the  great  room,  that  was 
strangely  like  the  one  at  the  mined  abbey  in 
France,  his  appearance  confirmed  the  worst 
fears  of  the  visitors,  who  were  no  other  than  the 
de  Bretelles  family.  They  had  come  over  from 
France,  to  see  Father  Cyril,  and  also  to  receive 
Father  Bruno's  blessing,  who,  they  had  heard, 
was  dying.  His  pale  and  emaciated  counten- 
ance spoke  in  silent  but  forcible  words,  and 
amongst  the  party  who  had  come  to  see  him,  there 
was  one  who  felt  a  sharp  pain  of  mingled  sorrow 
and  joy  at  reading  tne  signs  of  his  early  fadmg  : 
and  this  was  Agn^sa.  She  had  received  a  special 
permission  from  the  General  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  to  come  over  to  a  branch  convent  in 
Spain,  which  allowed  of  her  seeing  Father  Bruno 
for  the  last  time.  These  two  holy  souls  had  con- 
ceived a  deep  spiritual  affection,  one  for  the 
other,  and  it  was  with  a  smile  of  sweet  content 
that  Father  Bruno  turned  with  outstretched  hand 
to  tbe  gentle  Dominican  nun.  While  the  rest 
were  talking  with  Father  Cyril,  and  hearing  about 
his  and  Father  Bruno's  miraculous  escape  from 
the  burning  monastery,  the  latter  was  speaking 
to  Sister  Dominica  upon  heavenly  things.  At 
last,  after  nearly  an  hour  had  rolled  away,  he 
stood  up,  and  taking  up  his  long  Rosary  from 
his  side  he  placed  it  in  Agn^sa's  hands,  saying : 

"Dear  daughter,  I  would  fain  give  thee  a 
memento,  which  will  remind  thee  to  pray  for  me 
when  I  am  gone.  What  ?  "  he  continued,  seeing 
her  weep,  "  are  those  tears  for  me  ?  Why 
shouldst  thou  grieve  at  my  going  home  ?  " 

"Nay,  father,"  she  rejoined,  "think  not  they 
are  tears  of  sorrow,  they  are  but  those  of  joy, 
tinged,  mayhap,  with  a  certain  regret,  but  still 
containing  no  bitterness.  I  would  that  I  were 
worthy  of  going  too,  but  it  is  not  to  be  my  happy 
lot  yet." 

"  Daughter,"  he  replied,  "  you  will  not  be  long 
here  a  wanderer ;  pray  for  me,  however,  and  1 
will  not  cease  my  petitions  for  you  before  my 
Master." 

Then  turning  to  the  others,  he  said,  in  a  louder 
tone : 

"  My  beloved,  I  must  leave  you  now,  for  the 
Angelw  bell  wUl  soon  be  heard,  and  you  know 


that  to-night  the  king  and  queen  of  this  country 
are  coming  to  assist  at  our  Office.  Before  I  leave 
you,  I  would  give  you  my  blessing,  it  is  all  a  poor 
monk  has  to  give. 

As  he  finished,  the  whole  party  knelt  down, 
and  Father  Bruno  raised  his  hand  in  solemn 
blessing.  Alas !  although  they  knew  it  not.  it 
was  to  be  the  last  time  they  should  hear  his  low 
and  gentle  voice. 

They  left  the  guest  hall  and  repaired  to  the 
church,  which  had  been  magnificently  decorated 
in  honour  of  the  expected  royal  visit.  The  king 
and  his  bride  were  coming  especially  to  hear  the 
wonderful  young  musician-monk,  although  he,  in 
l.is  humility,  put  their  visit  down  to  a  desire  to 
hear  the  Carthusians  chant  the  Office,  which  was 
a  peculiarly  impressive  ceremony. 

Punctually,  at  a  few  minutes  before  six  o'clock, 
the  royal  cortege  arrived.  They  were  escorted 
up  the  centre  aisle  to  the  crimson-velvet  seats 
reserved  for  them,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
the  Angelus  tolled  out.  The  monks  were  already 
in  the  choir,  and  Father  Bruno,  who  had  been 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  large  statue  of  "  Our 
Lady  of  Dolours  "  on  the  side,  rose  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  organ.  It  were  impossible  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  sounds  that  floated 
through  the  church ;  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  the  memory  of  the  wondrous  play- 
ing has  become  a  tradition  of  Seville.  The  vast 
crowd  that  had  already  heard  Father  Bruno  play 
before,  were  electrified  at  the  lovely  harmonies 
that  echoed  around,  and  above  them.  They 
listened  spellbound  and  awe-struck  when  the 
inspired  player  passed  from  tbe  glorious  and  joy- 
ful symphony  he  had  been  playing,  to  the  weird 
and  lovely  music  of  the  "  Dies  Ires"  Ah  1  how 
the  notes  thrilled  and  sighed  in  sweet  melody ; 
and  how  it  dies  away,  and  then  seems  to  awaken 
again  as  if  loath  to  depart.  But  hark !  The 
organ  has  sobbed  out  one  last  melancholy  chord, 
and  then — silence  1  Ah,  behold  I  The  figure  at 
the  organ  has  fallen  forward  over  the  keys  as  if 
in  farewell.  The  monks  hurry  firom  their  stalls, 
and  raise  him  up. 

Yes,  raise  him  from  the  instrument  he  loved  so 
well,  and  cherish  up  m  your  memory  the  soiinds 
you  have  heard,  jrou  will  hear  them  never  again 
flow  out  in  musical  waves,  under  the  samtly 
fingers  of  Father  Bruno,  because  he  is  dead ! 

Reverently  and  lovingly  they  bear  him  out.  and 
lay  him  on  the  humble  pallet  in  his  cell.  They 
watch  around  all  the  night  chanting  the  Office 
of  the  dead,  and  the  following  morning  at 
dai^,  they  bring  him  back  to  the  church ;  where 
he  remains  laid  out  before  the  high  altar.  Tbe 
hands  are  crossed  over  a  Crucifix,  and  a  Rosary 
is  twined  around  them.  The  lovely  face  is  ex- 
posed to  view,  with  the  cowl  forming  an  ivoiy- 
hued  background.  As  alabaster,  are  the  still 
chiselled  features,  and  a  strangely  beautiful  smile 
is  lingering  on  the  cold  lifeless  mouth.  A  sweet 
perfume  fills  the  old  church,  and  all  those  who 
touch  their  Rosary  against  his  seem  to  obtain 
a  breath  of  the  sweet  odour,  that  clings  to 
the  things  thus  touched.  AH  day  long  is  the  vast 
church  filling  and  refilling  with  mourners,  come 
to  pay  tbe  last  tribute  of  loving  homage.  The 
wreaths  and  crosses  of  natural  flowers  simply 
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hide  the  marble  pavemeDt  around  the  catalfalque, 
and  the  hundreds  of  tapers  burning,  form  an 
immense  illumination,  that  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the 
throngs,  who  are  pouring  into  the  sacred  edifice. 

At  last,  the  saintly  countenance  is  hidden  from 
view.  Thousands  follow  the  humble  son  of  S. 
Bruno  to  the  tomb ;  even  royalty  comes  to  pay 
its  tribute  of  regret  and  admiration,  and  it  seems 
as  if  God  wished  to  honour  in  death  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  loving  servant.  Sweet  music 
resounded  in  the  air  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
funeral  cortege,  and  even  when  the  earth  was 
pressed  down  over  the  grave,  the  angelic  choirs 
continued  their  heavenly  concert. 

Father  Bruno  is  dead  indeed,  but  he  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  his  name  is  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance by  a  countless  number  of  souls.  A 
strange  sight  was  witnessed  at  Jumi^ge  on  the 
site  of  the  old  abbey,  the  veiy  day  of  Father 
Bruno's  death,  over  at  Seville. 

While  the  peasants  were  prajring  as  usual  in 
the  evening,  they  heard  sweeter  strains  of  music 
than  had  evei  before  stirred  the  place  where  the 
church  had  stood,  they  saw  floating  in  the  air,  a 
shadowy  form  attired  in  the  Carthusian  habit. 
After  remaining  a  few  minutes,  the  figure  seemed 
to  lift  its  hands  in  benediction  over  the  spot,  and 
disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  sweet  music, 
vbicb  was  never  heard  again. 

Little  remains  now  to  tell.  Father  Cyril  only 
survived  his  friend  Father  Bruno  a  few  years, 
and  then  departed  this  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
prayers  of  hts  brethren  at  Seville.  Agn^sa,  the 
sweet  Dominicaness,  verified  the  saintly  musician's 
prophecy  concerning  her  short  time  of  probation 
on  this  earth.  But  three  days  after  his  funeral, 
she  was  visiting  some  poor  people  in  a  low  part 
of  the  Spanish  city,  and  a  malignant  fever  that 
was  then  raging  seized  the  fragile  girl.  A  few 
hours  of  pain,  a  short  struggle,  and  all  was  over. 

If  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  saintly 
soul  has  inspired  any  one  with  a  love  for  the 
Order  of  S.  Bruno,  of  which  he  was  such  a  bright 
oraament,  the  writer  will  indeed  feel  that  bis  poor 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain. 

THE  END, 


SONNET  TO  HOPE. 


Hail!  brightest  star  of  multitudes  immense. 
How  grandly  in  the  firmament  of  life 
Thou  shinest  o'er  the  scenes  of  earthly  strife, 
With  rays  so  clear,  so  steady,  so  intense  !  • 
Thy  brightness  comes  from  God,  and  thou  wert 
given 

To  pierce  the  sable  clouds  of  sin  and  care. 
To  light  us  in  our  battles  with  Despair. 
And  finally  to  lead  us  on  to  Heaven. 

^.rlT?*^®*"  ^'^^^  faded,  thou  dost  shine 

With  greater  splendour,  and  thy  shining  brings 

W'mie  from  the  soil  of  sorrow  gladness  springs ! 

W>SfS^«2."?*. '  wretched  shoufi  we  be 

were  not  life's  darker  hours  illumed  by  thee  I 

GsoROE  Hull. 


FOOTPRINTS   IN  THE  SNOW. 


HE  O'Maras  left  Ireland  brin^g  with 
them  all  that  could  be  realized  from 
their  little  estate  at  home,  and  went 
out  to  a  promising  form  in  the  West- 
em  States  of  America.  Th^  were 
scarcely  settled  in  their  new  homestead  when 
Tom  O'Mara  the  father  of  their  little  family, 
died,  leaving  his  widow  with  three  children — ^John, 
Mary  and  little  Hugh. 

The  little  group  stood  round  the  grave  as  their 
father  was  lowered  into  the  frosty  earth.  A  few 
^mpathizing  strangers  stood  near  aod  looked  on 
the  scene,  but  human  sympathy  was  powerless  to 
help  this  blow. 

The  mother  lifted  her  pale  face  to  the  cold,*grey 
sky : 

"  He  is  lost  to  us,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  for 
a  moment  lost  its  sound  of  grief.  *'  We  shall 
meet  him  aeain,  my  children,  come  what  may." 

John,  the  eldest  son,  took  her  hand  in  silence 
that  spoke  more  than  words ;  neither  did  the 
strangers  speak;  their  hearts  told  them  that 
silence  was  best,  and  their  pitying  glances  fol- 
lowed the  widow  and  her  children  as  they  went 
towards  their  desolate  home. 

John  was  seventeen ;  Maty  a  blue-eyed  giri  of 
eight,  and  Hugh  a  year  younger  than  his  sister. 

A  month  passed— a  month  in  which  grief  for 
death  was  mingled  with  the  miseries  of  lire. 

Thomas  O'Mara  had  obtained  his  farm  on 
certain  conditions.  He  was  to  pay  for  it  gradually. 
But  alas !  for  his  family,  the  night  when  no  man 
can  work  had  come.  He  was  dead,  and  the 
owners  of  the  land  refused  to  entrust  their  land  to 
John — a  mere  boy. 

And  so  the  O'Maras  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
adopted  home  in  the  smalt  stone  house  in  which 
th^  had  hoped  to  spend  so  many  happy  days. 

They  hired  some  rooms  in  a  house  near  the 
town,  Mrs.  O'Mara  obtained  some  needlework, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  employment  anywhere 
for  poor  John. 

"  It's  no  use,  mother,  I'll  have  to  leave  jrou," 
he  said  one  evening,  and  it  needed  not  a  mother's 
tender  perception  to  see  by  the  quivering  lips  and 
averted  face  the  agony  that  those  words  cost  him. 
"'I'll  have  to  leave  yon,  mother— and— the 
children." 

"The  children  I"  words  so  simple,  and  yet 
they  made  the  mother  look  into  her  son's  &ce 
with  a  feeling  that  partook  both  of  pride  and 
pain.  Not  long  since  John  was  but  a  frolicsome 
careless  boy  himself.  Now  he  spoke  of  the 
"children"  as  if  he  were  their  protector.  The 
few  weeks  had  indeed  changed  him.  He  would 
never  be  a  boy  again,  and  so  his  mother  felt, 
leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  weeping. 

Before  morning  it  was  arranged  that  John 
should  go  to  New  York.  The  only  ftiend  they 
had  kept  up  any  correspondence  with  was  a 
Captain  Itnggs,  of  the  brig  "Stella,"  which 
traded  between  New  York  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  met  the  O'Maras  on  their  landing  in  the 
new  country,  aod  having  proved  John  both  tnirt- 
worthy,  intelligent  and  compamonable,  he  bad 
promised  to  obtain  some  post  for  him  shonld  hii 
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arig^  ever  return  from  the  west.  John  was  now 
2^ing-  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

Many  tears  fell  from  the  widow's  eyes  as  she 
sadly  packed  John's  travelling-baj; — tears  which 
aimonjf  his  conimoiiplacQ  belongings  were  sacred 
te  him. 

At  last  all  was  ready  tor  his  departure.  The 
mother  had  put  together  her  whole  slender  stock 
of  mon«r>  and  placed  the  well  worn  purse  in  a 
corner  of  the  bag. 

John  saw  the  action. 

'•I'll  work  my  way,"  he  thought  resolutely. 
But  he  said  nothing.  When  his  mother  left  the 
room  for  a  moment,  he  hastily  took  a  small  sum 
from  the  purse,  and  then  put  the  purse  with  the 
remainder  of  its  contents  upon  a  shelf  where  it 
would  soon  be  seen. 

"  Mother  won't  see  it  till  after  I'm  gone," 
thought  John. 

He  said  farewell  over  and  over.  At  last  he 
was  gone.  Mary  and  Hugh  cried  for  him;  the 
house  was  dark,  desolate,  forlorn.  Only  the  re- 
membrance of  hb  bright  smile  and  his  cheerful 
voice  remained. 

'*  I'll  write  often,  mother,"  he  said,  as  she 
hung  her  rosaty  around  his  neck.  "Don't  let 
the  children  foi^et  their  brother  John,  for  I'll 
come  back,  mother,  one  day,  and  make  you 
happy." 

Two  letters  came.  John  had  arrived  in  New 
York,  was  received  kindly  by  Captain  Briggs, 
whose  vessel  was  to  sail  io  a  few  days,  and  on 
which  John  was  at  once  appointed  clerk  and  se< 
cretary  to  the  captain. 

After  this  no  letters  came  from  John.  One 
morning  Mrs.  O'Mara  glanced  at  the  daily 
paper,  and  then  sank  back  in  her  chair  white  and 
speechless. 

This  was  what  she  read  : 

"  Burning  of  the  *  Stella.'  Loss  of  all  on 
board." 

The  mother  and  her  children  soon  learned  that 
John  had  met  a  terrible  fate  far  out  at  sea. 

They  were  now  alone  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
O'Mara  stmggled  hard  to  keep  the  two  little 
ones  in  food  and  clothes.  Work  that  she  could 
undertake  could  not  always  be  procured,  so  t'lat 
gradually  the  little  trio  drifted  uom  one  locality 
to  another  until  their  own  neighbourhood  was  left 
fai  behind  them. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  John  O'Mara  had 
gone  away.  Mary  had  grown  a  bright-eyed, 
golden  haired  womanly  girl  of  thirteen,  and  Hugh 
was  qoite  as  tall,  though  not  so  sensible  as  his 

sister. 

Christmas  was  only  two  weeks  off — but  to  some 
little  people  in  the  world  two  weeks  are  an  age. 

The  O'Maras  were  now  living  three  miles  from 
Friarscliff.  Hugh  had  a  place  in  that  town  as 
errand  boy,  and  still,  though  wearied  and  fatigued 
after  his  day's  work,  he  yet  pored  over  his  books 
perseveringly.  The  mother  and  her  two  children 
lived  io  a  rickety  old  shanty,  full  of  holes  and 
cracks,  for  which  a  low  rent  was  asked.  The 
little  garden  in  front  led  into  a  lane,  and  the  lane 
finally  turned  into  Friarscliff  Road. 

The  winter  set  in,  the  mother  fell  ill,  and 
Mary  nursed  and  tended  her  as  best  she  could. 


at  the  same  time  seeing  and  attending  to  fbe 

household  duties. 

Mrs.  O'Mara's  illness  was  painful,  but  not 
dangerous ;  but  Mary  and  Hugh  had  a  hard  tine 
of  it.<  Hugh's  wages,  and  the  trifle  his  sister 
earned  at  sewing,  was  all  they  bad.  They  pov 
began  to  realize  what  anxiety  their  poor  mother 
must  have  suffered,  and  which,  moat  likely,  had 
brought  on  her  present  illness. 

"  i  wish  we  weren't  so  poor,"  growled  ^Ugb| 
as  he  and  Marjr  came  from  Mass  on  Sunday. 

He  rubbed  his  frost-bitten  hands,  apd  looked 
at  the  large  split  in  the  side  of  one  of  his  shoes. 

"  If  poor  John  hadn't  been  drowned,  things 
might  have  been  different.  Our  coal  is  peariy 
out,  and  every  kind  of  eatables  so  dear-  Oh> 
Mary,  it's  awful  to  be  poor." 

"Hush,"  said  Mary's  gentle  voice.  "  Ouf 
Saviour  was  poor— poorer  than  we  are." 

Hugh  was  discontented,  and  his  discontent  was 
much  aggravated  by  a  dream  he  had  had  the 
night  before— all  about  Christmas.  It  took  him 
back  to  the  days  when  he  and  his  sister  Bride^ 
now  dead— were  little  children.  He  remembered 
one  morning  when  the  Christmas  bells  had 
awakened  them,  and  they  had  gone,  with  sprigs 
of  holly  in  their  hands,  to  waken  mama  and  papa. 
In  his  dream  the  walls  of  the  room,  he  remem- 
bered, became  beautiful,  and  the  house  palatial. 
He  awoke  at  the  sound  of  Mary's  voice  calling 
him  for  Mass. 

They  had  just  turned  from  the  road  into  the 
lane.  On  one  corner  of  the  lane  stood  a  deserted 
barn  ;  on  the  other,  was  a  group  of  maple  trees. 
Along  the  lane,  on  both  sides,  stretched  farm- 
lands. The  door  of  the  deserted  bam  was  without 
fastening,  and  it  was  open. 

In  the  doorway  stood  a  small  child,  wrapped  iq 
a  torn  shawl.  His  cheeks  and  pretty  little  nose 
were  quite  purple  with  cold,  and  the  tears  seemed 
to  be  freezing  in  his  eyes. 

Mary  ran  to  htm  at  once. 

"  Wliere'a  your  mother,  little  boy  ?  " 

The  child  pointed  across  the  lane. 

Mary  saw  a  woman,  poorly  dressed,  and  With- 
out stockings  or  shoes,  engaged  ip  picking  op 
dried  stalks  in  the  opposite  field. 

Hugh  glanced  in  the  barn.  A  smouldering 
fire,  some  straw,  and  a  basket,  were  all  it  cpn-i 
tained. 

The  woman  came  towards  them. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  to  Mary,  taking  (he 

child. 

Her  face  flashed,  and  she  entered  the  baro, 
closing  the  door  immediately,  as  if  ashaiiie4  of 
the  poverty  of  its  interior. 

Hugh  and  Mary  looked  at  each  other  in  amaze* 

ment. 

"  Is  it  possible  anybody  lives  there  ?  " 

"  That  poor  woman  does,  I  fear,"  said  Maiy. 

That  poor  woman  did  live  there.  Her  nam? 
was  Mrs.  Burns.  Her  husband  had  been  a  well- 
behaved,  industrious  man  until  he  be^an  to  be  in- 
temperate. One  night,  maddened  with  liquor,  ho 
attempted  to  kill  his  employer.  He  was  In 
prison,  and  his  wife  and  child  were  now  living  in 
this  deserted  baro, 

"  Oh,  Hugh  we  must  help  her  1  " 

"But  how?" 
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"  I'll  tell  Father  Ambrose  about  her  when  I  go 
to  Vespers  this  afternoon." 

"He*sgot  poor  people  enough  on  his  hands, 
I  think." 

*'0h,  dear  I"  sighed  Mary;  "I'll  knit  some 
stockings  for  her  and  that  pretty  little  boy,  any- 
how." 

•*  You'll  have  no  time." 

'*  I'll  make  time.  I  can  knit  in  the  dusk,  when 
it's  too  dark  to  sew,  and  too  early  to  light  the 
lamp." 

"You're  a  brick  I"  said  Hugh,  emphatically. 
This  was  high  praise  from  him. 

Mary's  stockings  progressed  slowly,  for  her 
time  was  always  occupied.  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  yam  for  them,  for  one  thrifty 
housewife  had  paid  Mrs.  O'Mara  for  some  work 
in  that  article,  instead  of  in  money,  which,  if 
refused,  no  other  payment  would  have  been 
offered. 

Each  day,  tender*hearted  Mary  saved  what 
she  could  fi:om  h^  own  frugal  meals,  and 
managed  to  convey  sundry  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  with  cups  of  tea  down  to  the  bam. 

The  woman  never  appeared.  Mary  would 
open  the  door,  place  her  ofEering  inside,  and 
escape. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Snow  had  fallen  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  more  was  falling  now  in 
the  dusk. 

The  stockings  for  Mrs.  Bums  and  her  tiuy  boy 
were  finished  at  last,  Mary  putting  the  last  touch 
to  them.  She  also  found  time  to  decorate  their 
own  little  home  mth  bunches  of  holly  and 
crimson  berries.  Hugh  bad  come  home,  and, 
as  supper  was  over,  had  gone  to  work  at 
Geography;  while  his  mother,  propped  up  in 
bed,  read  her  favourite  book,  "  The  Followiag  of 
Christ." 

Mary  took  her  own  share  of  supper  and  the 
stockings,  and  hastened  down  the  lane 

"  Happy  Christmas  1 "  she  whispered,  pushing 
them  inside  the  barn-door.  Though  Hugh  had 
not  mentioned  it,  he  had  also  contributed  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inmates  of  the  bam,  and  had  picked 
up  quite  a  supply  of  wood  before  he  came  home, 
and  left  it  in  the  same  place. 

Mary  ran  up  the  lane,  leaving  a  line  of  small 
footprints  in  the  soft  snow.  The  snow  ceased  to 
fall,  and  the  moon  appeared  and  smiled  on  those 
footprints. 

A  man  in  a  shaggy  overcoat  came  along  the 
road  ami  looked  op  the  lane. 

"  I'm  tired,  and  the  town  is  too  far  away  for  a 
pleasant  walk  through  this  snow.  There  ought 
to  be  a  lodging-bouse  somewhere  near  the  road. 
No  sign  of  life  in  this  lane,  however,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Ah,  yes — ^here  are  fresh  footprints; 
these  may  lead  me  to  a  fiarm-house." 

He  followed  Mary's  traces,  and  after  a  time 
knocked  at  the  O'Mara's  door.    Maiy  opened  it. 

"Come  in,  sir." 

**Vm  a  stranger  in  these  parts,"  the  man 
began,  taking  off  his  hat  and  revealing  a  crop  of 
light  curiy  hair.   He  stopped  in  his  speech. 

Mn.  O'Mara  bad  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face 
and  half  risen. 

"John  I  "she  cried. 

"Mother  I" 


Lakp. 


John  sprang  to  his  mother's  side,  and  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  do  beUeve,"  said  Mary—"  I  do  believe  it's 
our  own  broUier  John  come  back  to  us." 

Yes,  it  was  their  bnrther  Joim. 

After  the  agitation  was  in  part  over,  John  ex. 
plained.  The  "Stella"  had  been  burned,  bid 
the  crew  had  got  safely  into  the  boats.  A  atom 
was  raging  at  the  time,  and  one  boat  had  bees 
swamped.  The  other — in  which  John  was — kept 
up  staunchly,  and  when  land  was  reached  had 
been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  breakers.  John  and 
a  companion  had  been  thrown  on  shore  alive ;  the 
others  were  dead  Strange  to  say,  some  sheep 
which  were  on  board  the  "  Stella "  managed  to 
reach  shore  uninjured. 

John  and  his  companion  found  themselves  oo 
an  uninhabited  but  fertile  land.  They  spent  two 
years  there,  during  which  time  the  she^  had  in- 
creased in  number.  The  island  was  oat  of  the 
usual  track  of  vessels,  and  so  the  castaways 
watched  in  vain  for  a  sail. 

At  last  a  ship  came  near  the  island  and 
answered  their  signals.  They  were  taken  oo 
board.  By  this  time  they  owned  quite  a  large 
sheep  farm,  and  a  merchant  on  board  bought 
their  live  stock  and  rights  as  discoverers  of  die 
island  for  a  good  round  sum.  John  on  this 
Christmas-eve  was  going  to  visit  his  compaoioo. 
who  lived  in  Friarsi^,  when  he  bad  seen  Mary's 
footprints. 

"I  searched  for  you  everywhere,  mother,"  he 
said.  "  In  the  old  spot  no  one  knew  where  you 
had  gone.  I  should  never  have  found  you,  pce- 
haps,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mary's  footprints.' 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  John  did  make  hb 
mother  happy,  as  he  had  promised  long  ago.  A 
new  cheeniit  home  was  soon  provide  for  Mrs. 
O'Mara,  aod  Mary  and  Hugh  sent  to  good 
schools. 

Mrs.  Bums  was  not  foigotten.  Througta  the 
influence  of  Father  Ambrose,  and  a  dooatioo 
from  John,  she  was  provided  for  until  her  husband 
was  released  from  prison,  a  sadder  and  wiser  man. 

The  O'Maras  are  now  a  very  happy  frimUy. 
Maiy,  Hugh,  their  mother,  and  brother  John  wish 
all  of  you— like  thein— "  A  Happy  New  Year." 
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I.  CoAtribvUoiu  matt  hm  wtittaa  o*  om  tid*  ti  Am  pav« 

a.  Each  CMtifbotioB  mart  baar  oa  lha  fint  pais  tba  aaadar*! 
aano  and  lOinm,  «ad  tt«  coadiiiMM  flB  yMdk  it  fa  iv 
wardsd. 

].  In  DO  CUB  caa  tba  Bdilor  mdartako       toik  of 
an  o^Bton  npon  the neriU or  dofccta  et  poll  or  ttoriw  aob* 
mittod  to  him ;  nor  caa  ho  ipocify  tho  raatoiu  wUch  aMr>>* 
Ancnce  biiB  in  ngocttng  aay  coatrilintioB. 

4.  AsMSS.ara  Matvolnatarilr,  the  Editor  will  eot  Wdbi»- 
wtif  nrponiible  for  their  Bale  r«Mra  ;  bat  wbea  aa  iildrwl 
wrapper  acoonpaaioe  the  contaribotioo.  caio  will  be  t^kam  to 
Um  mch  coatribatiOB  dalr  poMid  la  aoaM  a<  to  ■•• 
Joctlea. 

5.  When  a  atanprd,  addraoiad  wi^per  ia  set  aoat,  iSbm  MSS. 
will  reauin  tot  aix  Momu  at  tbo  office^  whoro  tiMjr  wiD  ho 
obtainable  wpvn  applicatioa,  either  penonaltp  or  by  laW 
endoainr  addrauod  wrapper.  BtgWBd  da  BO^s  ■»  anfica. 
tion  e«a  be  Mtntalaed. 
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